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This  work,  although  hased  upon  Chambers's  Encjclopeedia,  whose  distmguished 
merit  is  widely  known,  differs  from  it  in  important  respects.  It  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  an  Encyclopcedia,  edited  and  published  for  a  foreign  market,  would  give 
as  much  prominence  to  American  topics  as  American  readers  might  desire.  To  supply 
these  and  other  deficiencies  the  American  Editors  have  inserted  about  15,000  titles, 
arranging  the  whole,  including  Chambers's  Supplement,  in  a  single  alphabet  The 
total  number  of  titles  is  now  about  40,000.  The  additions  give  greater  fullness  in  the 
departments  of  biography,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  general  and  applied 
science.  Scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  not  to  mutilate  or  modify  the  original  text  of 
the  edition  of  1880;  no  changes  have  been  made  except  such  verbal  alterations  as  are 
required  by  the  omission  of  the  wood-cuts.  The  titles  of  articles  from  Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia,  either  from  the  main  work  or  from  the  Supplement,  are  printed  in  bold- 
faced type— AMEBICA.  The  titles  of  the  American  additions,  whether  of  new  topics  or 
of  enlar^ments  of  the  old,  are  printed  in  plain  capitals — AMERICA.  Should  it  appear 
that  an  article  from  the  English  work  and  its  American  continuation  disagree  in  any 
points,  the  reader  will  readily  refer  the  conflicting  statements  to  their  proper  sources. 

The  labor  of  consultation  will  be  much  reduced  by  the  catch-words  in  bold-faced 
type  at  the  top  of  the  page,  being  the  first  and  last  titles  of  the  pages  which  face  each 
other;  and  by  the  full  title-words  on  the  back  of  the  volume,  being  the  first  and  last 
titles  contained  thereiiL 

The  word  ante  refers  to  Chambers's  Encyclopndia,  as  represented  in  this  issue.  ^ 
Whenever  the  word  {flfn^  follows  a  title  in  tiie  American  additions,  it  indicates  that 
the  article  is  an  enlargement  of  one  under  the  same  title  in  Cliambers%  Encyclopfedia— 
usually  to  be  found  immediately  preceding. 
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BRAZEN  SEA,  the  large  metal  vessel,  probably  of  copper,  oval  shaped,  with  12  oxen 
for  a  pedestal — the  beasts  standing  in  a  circle  with  their  heads  outward,  and  the 
vessel  resting  on  their  rumps.    It  was  in  the  priest's  court  of  Solomon's  temple, 
and  held  water  for  the  use  of  the  servitors. 

BBAZIL',  the  most  extensive  state  of  South  America.  Towards  the  interior,  it 
borders  on  all  the  other  states  of  South  America  except  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres — on 
Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana,  English,  Dutch,  and  French;  while  its 
sea-board,  beginning  about  200  m.  to  the  n.  of  the  Amazon,  and  reaching  to  within  the 
same  distance  of  the  Plata,  projects  into  the  Atlantic  fully  1000  m.  to  the  e.  of  the 
direct  line — pretty  nearly  a  meridian — between  its  two  extremes.  This  immense  coun 
try  extends  between  lat.  4"*  SO'  n.  and  88**  s.,  and  between  long.  85"  and  70"*  w..  being, 
in  round  numbers*  2600  m.  long  and  2500  broad.  The  area,  according  to  official  ac- 
counts, is  8,200,000  sq.  miles.  But  B.  was  not  always,  in  point  of  extent,  what  it  now 
is.  The  Portuguese,  who,  in  1500,  accidentally  discovered  the  s.e.  coast  of  the  country 
(but  that  only  after  one  of  the  Pinzons  had,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  followed  the  shores 
of  the  continent  from  its  eastern  angle  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco),  claimed  all  between 
the  Plata  and  the  Amazon.  Soon,  however,  the  Spaniards  of  Buenos  Ayres,  feeling 
that  the  complete  command  of  their  mighty  river  was  to  them  a  necessary  of  life,  colon- 
ized the  left  bank  by  founding  Montevideo.  But  nearly  twenty  years  earlier,  B.  had 
acquired  more  territory  on  the  Amazon  than  it  was  to  abandon  on  the  Plata,  having,  in 
1609,  wrested  from  France,  then  at  war  with  Portugal,  what  may  now  be  designated 
Brazilian  Guiana.  It  was  only  in  1581  that  the  Portuguese,  busy  as  they  were  in 
India,  here  planted  their  first  settlement.  In  1578,  B.  fell,  along  with  Portugal  itself, 
under  the  power  of  Spain — a  connection  which,  besides  being  essentially  detrimental, 
Bpeedily  threw  it  as  a  prey  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  republic;  and  though  Portugal 
regained  its  own  independence  in  1640,  it  was  not  until  1654  that  B.  was  entirely  recov- 
ered from  the  Hollanders.  Thenceforward,  the  colony  entered  on  a  new  era.  Sup- 
planted, in  a  great  measure,  throughout  the  east  by  the  Dutch,  the  mother-country  was 
now  directing  most  of  its  attention  to  its  possessions  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
About  a  century  and  a  half  later,  a  still  more  beneficial  change — and  that,  too,  arising 
from  the  mother-  country's  own  disasters— was  inaugurated  m  the  colony.  In  1808, 
under  the  pressure  of  French  invasion,  the  monarchy,  in  the  persons  of  the  royal  family, 
was  virtually  transferred  from  Portugal  to  B.,  an  event  which,  doubtless  through 
British  counsels  and  infiuence,  was  immediately  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  ports  to 
f  oreij^ers.  As  a  remoter  benefit,  too,  of  an  incident  which  had  no  paralled  either  in 
Snghsh  or  in  Spanish  America,  B..  on  shaking  off,  like  its  neighbors,  the  European 
^oke  altogether,  found  a  merely  nominal  revolution  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  establish- 
ing, or  rather  accepting,  an  hereditary  empire  instead  of  restless  and  precarious  repub- 
licanism; and  ever  since  the  transition-period  of  1821-25,  this  consolidated  government, 
-with  subordinate  institutions  for  local  objects,  has  secured  to  B.'s  twenty  vast  provinces 
comparative  unity  and  peace.  A  war  was  undertaken  in  1865.  in  concert  with  the 
Argentine  repubhc  and  Uruguay  (formerly  a  province  of  BX  against  Paraguay,  which 
terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Paraguayans;  and  in  1872  Paraguay  cedea  to  B.,  as  a 
-war-indemnity,  the  long-disputed  territory  comprised  between  the  Paraguay  and  the 
Parana,  n.  of  the  Apa  and  Igatim.  This  territory  has  an  extent  of  about  16,000  sq. 
miles. 

The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  emperor,  who,  besides  being  aided  by  a 
<council  of  state,  must  act  through  responsible  ministers.  The  legislature  consists  of 
tw^o  chambers,  which  sit  four  months  every  year.  Both  the  deputies  and  the  senators, 
-who  must  have  annual  incomes  respectively  of  800  millreas  and  1600  are  indirectly 
elected  by  voters,  who  must  possess  200  millreas  per  annum— the  former  for  four  years, 
and  the  latter  for  life.  The  senate,  however,  appears  to  represent  the  crown  as  well  as 
the  people,  inasmuch  as  each  constituency  merely  nominates  three  individuals  for  his 
majesty's  choice  of  one.    Justices  of  peace,  also,  are  appointed  by  the  respective  com- 
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munities;  and  in  the  courts  generally,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  there*  prevails  trial  b^ 
jury.  The  budget  of  1878-79  gave  a  revenue  of  108,300,000  paper  mlllreas,  and  expendi- 
ture, 107,732,068  (the  paper  millrea  is  about  half  the  value  of  the  silver  coin,  which  ia 
about  2«.);  the  public  debt  in  1877  was  701,952,781  millreas— nearly  £35.000,000.  The 
standing  army  is  fixed  at  15,000  men  on  the  peace-footing,  and  at  82,000  on  the  war- 
footing;  and  the  standing  naval  force  is  fixed  at  4000  men,  which  may  be  raised  to  8000 
in  time  of  war.  The  navy  in  1877  consisted  of  56  vessels,  including  53  steamers  and  11 
ironclads. 

The  population  in  1872  amounted  to  10,108,291  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Europeans, 
besides  about  1.000,000  aboriginal  Indians,  who  are  here  proportionally  fewer  than  in 
most  parts  of  South  America.  Of  the  total  pop.  1,510,806  were  slaves.  The  Africans 
continued  to  be  imported  till  1854,  and  their  amalgamation  with  the  Europeans  pro- 
duced perhaps  the  finest  variety  of  the  mulatto  in  the  world.  A  law  for  the  .gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  passed  in  1871.  It  enacts  that  henceforth  the  (Uiildren 
bom  of  slave  women  shall  be  "considered  of  free  condition,"  but  bound  to  serve  the 
owners  of  their  mothers  for  the  term  of  21  years,  under  the  name  of  apprentices. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  efforts  of 
the  l^slature  for  the  advancement  of  education,  it  is  still  very  defective.  In  1874,  the 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  was  only  140,000. 

But  ph3'^sically,  as  well  as  politically  and  socially,  B.  differs  in  many  respects  from 
most  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  new  continent.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes  of  the  Pacific  coast;  with  winds  blowing  constantly  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  it  is  exempted  from  those  droughts  which  are  always  blighting  one  or  other  of 
the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  the  remoter  slope  in  Peru  and  Cmli,  and  the  nearer  in  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Patagonia;  its  mines,  again,  are  as  famous  for  gold  «nd  diamonds  as  those  of 
the  western  Cordilleras  for  silver.  In  its  hydrography,  B.  contrasts  unfavorably  with  the 
other  divisions.  While  the  Amazon  and  the  Plata,  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence — 
not  to  mention  countless  rivers  of  inferior  magnitude  on  both  sliores — are  for  the  most 
part  practicable  almost  to  their  sources,  the  streams  of  B.,  with  tlie  exception  of  the 
Amazon,  are  mostly  impeded  throughout  by  cataracts  and  shallows,  thus  counterbalanc- 
ing, as  it  were,  its  matchless  seaward  facilities  by  the  deficiencies  of  its  inland  communi- 
cations. Further,  the  most  navigable  of  these  streams,  instead  of  entering  the  open  sea, 
mingle  their  waters  with  those  of  the  Plata  or  of  the  Amazon — the  Parana  and  the 
Uruguay  joining  the  former,  and  the  Madera,  the  Tapajos,  the  Zingu,  and  the  Tocan- 
tins,  the  latter;  and  even  among  those  that  do  send  their  tribute  at  once  to  the  ocean,  a 
similar  direction  is  sometimes  impressed  by  the  dividing  ridges — the  San  Francisco,  for 
instance,  by  far  the  largest  of  them,  running  to  the  northward  parallel  with  the  s.e. 
coast  through  11**  of  lat.,  and  leaving  only  4  of  long,  for  its  remaining  course  to  the 
Atlantic.  A  humid  surface  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation  conspire  to  render  ordinary  roads 
all  but  impassible.  B.  possessed,  at  the  commencement  of  1878,  railways  of  a  total 
length  of  Tvl  m.,  and  it  has  also  a  system  of  telegraphs,  the  lines  at  the  same  date  being 
3875  m.  in  extent.  Telegraphic  communication  has  been  established  between  B.  and 
Europe;  the  first  message  was  despatched  by  the  cable  to  Lisbon,  June  28,  1874. 

Among  the  mineral  treasures,  besides  gold  and  diamonds  already  mentioned,  iron  of 
superior  quality  is  abundant;  and  salt,  also,  is  extensively  produced  in  saline  marshes 
by  the  alternate  processes,  according  to  the  season,  of  inundation  and  evaporation.  The 
productions  of  tne  soil,  which  are,  of  course,  equally  various  and  rich,  will  be  more 
satisfactorily  considered  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  localities.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  cotton  is  naturally  excellent,  and  that  the  tea-plant  of  China  has  been  intro- 
duced, though  hitherto  with  indifferent  success.  The  exports  are  necessarily  different 
from  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  From  the  n.,  they  are  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa, 
sugar,  and  tobacco;  from  the  s.,  hides,  tallow,  horns,  etc. ;  and  from  the  middle,  drugs, 
diamonds,  gold-dust,  dyes,  rice,  manioc,  tapioca,  spirits,  and  rosewood.  Their  total 
value  in  five  years,  1873-77,  averaged  £17,500,000;  the  corresponding  imports  averaging 
.€17,000,000.  The  chief  centers  of  foreign  trade,  and,  along  with  San  Paulo  in  the  inte- 
rior, the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  are  Para,  MaranhOo,  Bahia,  Pemambuco,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  last-named  port,  which  is  likewise  the  seat  of  government,  is  the 
favorite  halting-place  of  the  outward-bound  vessels  for  India,  China,  and  Australia. 

BRAZIL  (ante)  comprises  8,288.000  sq.m. ;  and  the  several  islands  adjoining  in  the 
Atlantic,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Fernando  Noronha,  250  m.  e.  from  cape  St 
Roquc,  and  the  penal  settlement  of  the  empire.  The  boundaries  of  B.  are  sufficiently 
described,  ante.  The  most  striking  physical  feature  of  the  country  is  the  Amazon  river, 
which  with  its  numerous  tributaries  affords  80,000  m.  of  navigation  within  the  territory 
of  the  empire.  (See  Amazon.)  Next  in  importance  is  the  Tocantins  river,  which  rises 
in  the  s.  central  part  of  the  country,  and  flows  directly  n.  for  900  m.,  uniting  with  the 
Para  branch  of  the  Amazon.  The  river  Araguaya,  parallel  with  and  w.  of  the  Tocan- 
tins, divides  about  midway  in  its  course,  and  afterwards  unites,  inclosing  between  its  two 
channels  the  remarkable  Bananal  island,  220  m.  in  circumference,  and  containing  a  lake 
80  m.  in  extent.  The  Turyassu,  Maranhao,  and  Paranahyba  are  the  largest  of  the  other 
rivers  of  the  n.p.  slope.  The  San  Francisco  occupies  a  wide  inclosed  basin  of  the  eastern 
highland,  and  has  a  course  n.  and  e.  of  1800  m.,  navigable  160  m.  from  the  ocean. 
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Further  s.  on  the  coast  slope  are  the  Paraguasu,  the  Rio  de  Contas,  the  Belmenti,  the 
Rio  Doce,  and  the  Paranahyba  do  Sul,  all  of  them  to  some  extent  navigable.  The  great 
rivers  of  the  southern  watershed  are  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay  (q.v.).  The  Parana 
rises  in  a  broad  basin  which  extends  for  700  m.  in  width  across  s.  Brazil.  The  Paraguay 
has  its  source  in  several  small  lakes  between  13*"  and  14'*  s.,  taking  in  as  it  flows  south* 
ward  a  number  of  lai^ge  and  small  streams,  and  affording  unmterrupted  navigation 
through  nearly  its  whole  course,  large  steamers  running  up  about  1000  m.  in  a  direct 
line  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  smaller  craft  going  300  m.  further.  The  other  large  rivers, 
such  as  the  Xingu,  Tapajos,  Madeira,  Purus,  Jurua,  Javari,  Zapura,  Kegro,  Jamuda, 
etc.,  are  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 

In  respect  to  elevation,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  divided  into  the  higher  regions 
of  plateaus,  ridges,  and  broad  open  valleys,  occupymg  the  whole  of  the  country  s.  of  the 
latitude  of  cape  St.  Roque,  and  the  vast  lowland  plain  of  the  Amazon,  extending  across 
the  continent  to  the  base  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  rising  in  the 
extreme  n.  to  the  ranges  which  form  the  boundary  of  Venezuela  and  Guiana.  The 
highest  and  most  important  mountains  in  B.  are  the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira  and  the  Serra 
do  £spinha90,  between  18°  and  23°  s.,  and  from  100  to  200  m.  from  the  sea-coast.  The 
highest  peak  has  been  estimated  from  8900  to  10,300  feet.  There  is  a  coast  range  of  moun- 
tains beginning  n.  of  Rio  Jauerio,  and  runnmg  both  n.  and  s.  not  far  from  the  ocean; 
but  none  of  the  ]>eaks  exceed  7500  feet.  The  remarkably  even  character  of  the  great  level 
of  the  river  provinces  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  where  the  Amazon  enters  B. 
at  Tabatinga,  more  than  1500  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  the  ocean,  the  river  banks  are  not 
more  than  250  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  rock  formation  of  the  mountains  is  chiefly 
gneiss.  Clay-slates  are  found  between  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay,  and  true  carbonifer- 
ous strata  occur  in  the  coal  basins  s.  of  the  tropic.  Carboniferous  rocks  occur,  but  Jurassic 
rocks  do  not  appear.  Coral  reefs  occur  along  the  n.  coast.  The  limestones  of  the  upper 
San  Francisco  basin  contain  the  celebrated  ]£>ne  caverns  which  have  been  described  bv 
Lund,  the  Danish  naturalist.  In  some  of  these  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  of  high 
antiquity  have  been  found,  such  as  those  of  the  mastodon,  mylodon,  giyptodon,  toxo- 
don,  ana  megatherium ;  and  with  these,  stone  implements  and  remains  of  man  so  buried 
with  the  bones  of  the  extinct  fauna  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  man  was  contempo- 
raneotis  with  them.  There  are  no  si^s  of  recent  volcanic  action  in  B.,  but  warm 
springs  are  found  in  several  places,  saline  and  alkaline,  varying  from  88°  to  119°,  the 
warmest  at  an  elevation  of  6000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

In  minerals  and  jewels  B.  is  very  rich.  Diamonds  were  found,  in  1786,  800  m.  n.  of 
Rio,  and  at  later  periods  in  many  other  sections.  The  emerald,  ruby,  sapphire,  topaz, 
beryl,  tourmaline  (black,  blue,  and  green),  amethvst,  garnet,  rock  crvstal,  chalcedony, 
opal,  agate,  and  camelian  are  more  or  less  plentiful.  There  are  several  large  coal  basins, 
and  also  sulphur,  saltpeter,  and  salt.  Gold  is  abundant  in  many  of  the  provinces, 
always  accompanied  by  silver.  Silver  alone  was  found  in  large  quantities  more  than 
300  years  ago.  There  are  rich  mines  of  mercury  not  far  from  the  capital;  and  copper, 
lead,  iron,  and  manganese  are  also  abundant. 

The  climate  of  this  immense  countrj"^  is  naturally  widely  varied.  In  the  northern 
lowlands,  between  the  tropics,  it  is  very  hot,  with  but  two  seasons  in  the  year — the  dry 
and  the  wet.  In  the  higher  lands  it  \a  mildef,  and  in  the  extreme  s.  the  four  seasons  are 
tolerably  well  marked.  The  wet  season  lasts  from  Dec.  or  Jan.  until  3Iay  or  June,  with 
occasional  intervals  of  fine  weatlier.  The  other  half  of  the  year  is  dry,  but  not  without 
occasional  showers.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  wet  season  is  enormous,  often  pro- 
ducing a  rise  of  40  ft»  in  the  great  rivers,  and  heavy  rains  are  accompanied  with  abund- 
ant lightning  and  thunder.  At  Maranhao  the  annual  rain-fall  has  been  as  high  as  280 
in.,  while  at  Rio  Janeiro  it  is  but  59  or  60  inches.  TemiJerature  is  remarkably  even, 
particularly  in  the  Amazon  basin.  A  record  kept  at  Para  between  1861  and  1867  showed 
the  annual  mean  of  80°  with  extremes  of  68*  and  95°.  The  greatest  ranges  are  in  the 
central  and  southern  tablelands  and  mountain  ridges,  where  the  coast  temperature  is 
hot  and  the  air  humid,  while  in  the  interior  there  may  be  snow  and  a  little  ice.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  are  the  trades  from  the  e.,  sweeping  in  the  moisture  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
reaching  inland  along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Amazon  to  the  Andes.  These  winds  greatly 
mitigate  the  heat  of  the  dry  season.  In  the  interior  the  course  of  winds  is  n.  or  s.,  blow- 
ing usually  toward  the  sun.  Along  the  ocean  the  usual  interchanging  land  and  sea 
breezes  are  of  regular  daily  occurrence.  Malarial  fevers  prevail  in  some  of  the  low  and 
marshy  districts,  but,  as  a  whole,  B  is  a  healthy  country.  There  have  been  epidemics 
of  cholera  and  yellow-fever;  but  the  ordinary  mortality  of  cities  and  towns  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  European  cities. 

Vegetation  in  B.  is  wonderfully  prolific.  Except  on  the  loftiest  mountains  and  in 
some  stony  districts,  the  country  is  luxuriant  with  vegetable  life.  In  the  mountain 
passes,  near  the  sea-shore,  the  joint  effect  of  heat  and  moisture  produces  a  growth 
beyond  man's  efforts  to  restrain.  Trees  cut  and  split  for  fences  send  forth  shoots  and 
branches  immediately,  and  this  whether  the  position  of  the  fragments  he  that  in  which 
they  originally  grew,  or  inverted.  Along  the  Amazon  the  loftiest  trees  destroy  each 
other  in  consequence  of  near  proximity.  In  the  province  of  Maranhao  roots  of  grasses 
and  other  plants  extending  from  the  shores  of  pools  weave  themselves  into  vegetable 
bridges,  along  which  the  wanderer  treads,  unaware  that  he  has  left  solid  land  until  he 
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sees  the  jaws  of  a  cayman  protruding  through  the  herbage  beneath  him.  AloDg  the 
coast  mangroves  are  numerous  and  prominent,  and  so  rank  is  their  growth  that  the 
seeds  begin  to  sprout  before  they  drop  from  the  parent  stem,  while  the  drooping 
branches  strike  into  the  soil  and  take  root.  Behind  the  mangroves  come  the  palms  in 
great  variety,  while  the  underwood  is  chiefly  crotons.  Brushwood  and  herbage  are 
seldom  seen ;  everything  tends  to  the  gigantic  in  size.  The  most  varied  forms  group 
awkwardly  together,  crossed  and  intertwined  with  leaves.  The  preponderance  of  trees 
with  feathery  foliage,  and  glossy,  fleshy  leaves,  lends  alternately  a  tender  and  luxuriant 
character  to  the  scene,  which  in  every  other  respect  is  painful  from  its  monotony. 
Cocoa  trees,  the  vanilla,  the  cinnamon  tree,  various  kinds  of  pepper,  and  Brazilian  cassia 
are  found.  Above  the  falls  of  the  large  rivers  the  vegetation  is  generally  different;  and 
so  is  that  of  the  southern  pampas  or  prairies.  There  are  found  beautiful  flowers,  and 
at  intervals  groves  of  small  trees  growing  far  apart,  while  solitary  myrtles,  fruit  trees, 
and  occasionally  a  cactus  add  variety  to  the  prospect.  The  Qactus  is  prolific  on  the 
hot  steeps  of  Pernambuco,  and  the  medicinal  ipecacuanha  flourishes  in  Terro  do  Mar. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Paraguay  tliere  is  a  profusion  of  water  plants,  in  one  river  so  many 
and  so  strong  as  seriously  to  obstruct  navigation.  The  cocoa  tree  is  in  abundance  near 
the  sea-shore ;  Brazil-wood,  noted  for  its  dyes  and  its  value  as  timber,  also  grows  near 
the  sea.  Besides  these  there  are  the  rosewood  tree,  the  trumpet  tree,  the  soap  tree,  the 
laurel-pear  tree,  and  abundance  of  palms.  The  carnauba  palm  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  trees;  every  part  is  valuable,  even  the  wax  yielded  by  its  leaves  being  an  article 
of  commerce.  More  important  still  is  the  caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber  tree,  the  gum  of 
which  exported  from  B.  annually  amounts  to  more  than  $5,000,000.  The  banana  tree 
furnishes  the  food  of  a  great  portion  of  the  population.  Other  important  fruits  are  the 
mango,  pine-apple,  custard- apple,  guava,  melons,  and  nuts. 

Although  not  more  than  one  acre  in  200  in  all  B.  is  under  cultivation,  it  ranks  high 
as  an  agricultural  country  for  some  articles.  The  chief  productions  are  coffee,  sugar, 
cotton,  manico  or  cassava  flour,  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  fruits,  and  spices.  Wheat  and 
flour  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  varieties  of  animal  life  in  B.  are  probably  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  Of  beasts  of  prey  the  iaguar,  or  South  American  tiger,  is  the  most  formid- . 
able ;  besides  this  animal  there  are  the  tiger  cat,  the  puma,  the  ocelot,  the  red  wolf,  and 
the  Brazil  fox  or  wild  dog.  Large  herds  of  peccary  roam  in  the  forests,  where  also  are 
tapirs,  largest  of  South  American  animals.  The  water  hog,  abundant  on  the  river 
banks,  is  me  largest  rodent.  Various  species  of  deer  inhabit  the  plains.  Of  cdentata 
there  are  several  species  of  armadillos,  the  ant-eater,  and  the  sloth ;  and  of  marsupialia 
there  are  many  kinds  of  the  opossum  family  all  over  the  country.  Of  monkeys  the 
variety  is  surprising;  the  largest  belong  to  the  genus  stentor,  and  are  known  aa 
howling  monkeys.  The  siraia  jacchus  is  found  in  no  other  region.  There  are  many 
species  of  bats;  while  of  birds  the  variety  is  wonderful,  from  the  ouira,  an  eagle  far 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  most  important  of  European  birds  of  prey,  to 
humming-birds  not  larger  than  humble-bees.  Among  larger  birds  is  the  rhea,  a  species 
of  ostrich.  Most  birds  of  B.  are  noted  for  beauty  of  plumage.  Red,  blue,  and 
green  parrots  haunt  the  tree-tops;  pigeons  in  great  varieties  throng  the  woods;  orioles 
resort  to  the  orange  groves;  chattering  manakins  mislead  the  sportsman;  and  the  metallic 
tones  of  the  uraponga  resound  through  the  forests  like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer  on 
an  anvil.  The  toucan  is  prized  for  its  feathers,  which  are  of  lemon  and  bright  red 
color,  with  transverse  stripes  reaching  to  the  extremities  of  the  wings.  One  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  hummingbird  has  the  native  name  of  the  "enanthe  engera,"  or 
**  winged  flower."  Serpents  are  found  in  great  varieties,  the  most  venomous  l^inj^  the 
rattlesnake  and  the  jjararaca.  Others,  such  as  the  boa,  attain  enormous  size.  There 
are  also  many  varieties  of  annoying  insects  along  the  rivers;  one  of  them,  the  puim,  so 
small  as  to  be  nearly  invisible,  inflicting  a  painful  and  sometimes  dangerous  bite.  The 
red  ant  is  a  destroyer  of  vegetation,  and  large  districts  are  sometimes  laid  waste  by 
its  ravages.  Spiders  attain  enormous  size,  but  few  of  them  are  venomous.  Butter- 
flies are  innumerable,  and  of  the  most  surprising  beauty.  A  dozen  varieties  of  wild 
bees,  most  of  them  honey-makers,  have  been  noted.  Caymans  and  lizards  abound. 
Tlie  supply  of  turtle  in  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  appears  inexhaustible.  The 
sea  and  the  streams  abound  in  fish,  among  which  naturalists  have  within  the  past 
few  years  found  many  hundreds  of  kinds  oefore  unknown.  One  of  the  largest,  the 
pira  rucu,  is  the  principal  food  of  laree  numbers  of  people  along  the  Para  and  the 
Amazon.  The  more  important  domestic  animals  are  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep.  Immense 
numbers  of  wild  horses  roam  the  great  southern  prairies,  found  generally  in  droves 
of  20  or  80.  Cattle  also  roam  wild,  and  are  killed  In  great  numbers  for  their  hides, 
horns,  and  tallow,  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  exports  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  B.  presents  a  number  of  distinct  types,  as  well  as  many  varieties 
blended  therefrom.  In  the  eastern  or  maritime  provinces  the  aboriginal  Indians  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  become  amalgamated  with  the  settled  population  ;  but  in  the  great 
forests  and  plains  of  the  interior,  they  are  nearly  all  in  a  savage  condition.  In 
general  description  the  Indians  are  copper-colored,  of  medium  height,  thick-set,  broad- 
chested,  and  muscular,  with  small  hands  and  feet,  and  well-shaped  limbs;  hair  blacky 
thick^  and  straight;  features  broad,  cheek-bones  not  generally  prominent;  eyes  black, 
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and  sometimes  oblique  like  those  of  the  Chinese;  in  disposition  apathetic  and  unde- 
monstratiye.  Though  considerably  differing  in  different  sections  they  appear  to 
belong  to  one  original  stock,  called  the  Tupi-Guavani.  The  only  tribe  that  has 
almost  entirely  resisted  the  inroads  of  civilization  is  that  of  the  Botocudos  (q.v.), 
living  in  the  forests  of  the  Rio  Doce,  who  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  barbarism,  and  are 
fast  dying  out  From  the  mixture  of  the  natives  with  Europeans,  mainly  with  the 
Portuguese,  are  descended  the  Mamlucos,  who  first  became  prominent  in  raids  and  con- 
quests in  the  southern  provinces.  Negroes,  originally  from  Africa,  form  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population ;  and  from  these  and  whites  have  sprung  mulattoes  of  all  shades. 
The  B.  Creoles,  who  call  themselves  Brazilerios,  descendants  of  these  mixed  races,  are 
little  inferior  in  capacity,  physical  strength,  or  intelligence  to  the  true  Portuguese.  A 
great  social  reform  was  begun  by  the  law  enacted  in  Sept.,  1871,  providing  tnat  after 
the  date  of  the  act  all  children  l)om  of  slave  parents  should  be  free,  and  that  all  slaves 
belonging  to  the  state  or  the  emperor's  household  should  likewise  be  free;  and  tlie  same 
law  set  apart  an  emancipation  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  ransom  of  slaves  owned  by 
private  persons.  Since  that  time  emancipation  has  gone  on  rapidly,  the  work  having 
been  greatly  assisted  by  private  philanthropy,  and  by  many  of  the  slaveholders  them- 
selves. The  importation  of  slaves  was  forbidden  in  1853,  and  since  then  more  than  a 
million  persons  have  obtained  their  freedom.  The  rapid  progress  of  emancipation  after 
1871  caused  some  difficulty  in  the  supply  of  labor;  but  the  ultimate  effect  has  been  to 
^ive  new  avenues  for  the  employment  of  capital,  promote  internal  improvements,  and 
mduce  desirable  emigration  from  Europe.  Enterprises  of  all  kinds  have  multiplied,  and 
public  instruction  has  received  a  vigorous  impulse.  Until  after  1872,  when  a  full  census 
was  begun,  every  estimate  of  the  population  of  B.  had  been  based  upon  the  official  re- 
turns of  1817  ana  18.  In  the  first  census  the  total  was  put  at  4,396,000;  in  1850,  a  round 
number,  7,000,000;  and  in  1860,  8,000,000.  In  the  following  table  for  1872  the  figures 
for  the  provinces  marked  *  are  estimated  on  the  best  available  knowledge;  those  not 
marked  are  the  census  figures: 

POPULATION. 
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Alto  Amazonas. 

Grao  ParA 

Maranhflo 

Piauhy 

Cear& 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte. . 

Parahy  ba 

Pemambuco 

^UagOas 

Ser^pe 

Bahia 

Espiritu  Santo. 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

(Municipality  of  R.  J.). 

Sao  Paulo 

Parana 

Sta.  Oatbarina 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

MinasGeraes. 

Qoyaa 

MattoOroflSO 


Sq.  Miles. 

Free. 

Slave. 

TotaL 

7S3,469 

56,681 

976 

66,610* 

412,677 

282,622 

27,199 

259,821 

141,651 

284,101 

74,989 

859,040 

81,779 

178,427 

23,785 

202,822 

50,262 

689,778 

81,918 

721,686* 

20,180 

220,959 

13,020 

233,979 

20,846 

841,648 

20,914 

882,557 

46,257 

752,511 

89,028 

841.539* 

11,612 

812,268 

85,741 

848,009* 

12,038 

139,812 

21,495 

161,807 

204,806 

1,120,846 

162,296 

1,283,141 

17,080 

59,478 

22,659 

82,137* 

18,490 

456,860 

270,726 

727,576 

226,083 

48,989 

274,972* 

90,541 

680,742 

166,612 

837,864* 

108,657 

116,162 

10,560 

126,782* 

18,924 

144,818 

14,984 

159,802 

110,216 

864,002 

66,876 

480,878 

287,481 

1,642,449 

366,674 

2,009,023 

263,878 

149,748 

10,662 

160,896* 

668,656 

68,758 

6,867 

80,417* 

8,288,110 

8,228,620 

1,476,667 

9,700,187 

CmEV  Towns. 


Man&oe. 

Para,  or  Belem. 

S.  Luis  do  Maranhfla 

Thereadna. 

Fortaleza. 

NataL 

Parahyba. 

Recife. 

Maceio. 

Araca16. 

Bahia. 

Victoria. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

SAG  Paulo. 

Curitiba. 

Desterro. 

Porto-Alegre. 

Ouro  Preto. 

Qoyaz. 

Cuiyab&. 


The  constitution  of  B.,  dating  from  Mar.  25,  1824,  establishes  four  powers  in  the 
state — the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  moderating  power,  or  royal 
prero^tive.  Senators  are  chosen  for  life  at  electoral  meetings  specially  convened,  each 
of  which  nominates  three  candidates,  leaving  the  choice  of  them  to  the  sovereign  or  his 
ministers.  A  senator  must  be  of  native  birth,  40  years  old,  and  must  have  an  annual 
income  of  $800;  there  are  58  of  them,  and  their  salaries  are  $1800  per  annum.  Members 
of  the  house,  or  congress,  are  elected  for  four  years.  The  empire  is  divided  into  elec- 
toral districts,  in  which  everjr  80  voters  select  one  elector,  and  the  electors,  varying  in 
number  according  to  population,  nominate  a  deputy  from  each  district.  The  house  is 
composed  of  122  members.  A  voter  must  have  an  income  of  (about)  $112;  an  elector  of 
$225,  and  a  deputy  of  $450  per  year.  All  registered  voters  must  vote,  or  suffer  a  pen- 
alty. Minors,  monks,  and  servants  may  not  vote ;  and  natiuralized  foreigners,  and  persons 
not  of  the  state  religion  (Roman  Catholic),  are  ineligible  as  deputies.  The  deputies 
have  a  salary  of  $1200  per  annum,  besides  traveling  expenses.  Sessions  are  limited  to 
four  months.  Each  house  chooses  its  own  officers,  and  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  a 
session  both  houses  sit  in  a  general  assembly  for  the  disposal  of  important  business. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  they  sit  separately.  Taxation,  provision  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  the  choice  of  a  sovereign,  originate  in  the  house  of 


*  There  are  probably  1,000,000  Indiana  not  taken  into  acooont. 
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deputies.  The  senate  deals  with  offenses  committed  by  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  by  senators  and  deputies  if  committed  during  the  session,  and  is  invested  with  the 
right  of  convoking  the  legislative  assembly  should  the  emperor  fail  to  do  so  for  two 
months  after  the  period  fixed  by  law.  The  executive  power  is  in  the  sovereign,  assisted 
by  the  ministers  and  a  council  of  state.  The  ministers  are  responsible  for  treason, 
corruption,  abuse  of  power,  and  all  acts  contrary  to  the  constitution,  or  the  liberty, 
security,  and  property  of  citizens;  a  responsibility  from  which  they  cannot  escape  on 

The  executive  functions  consist  in  the  convoca 


the  plea  of  orders  from  the  sovereign.  The  executive  functions  consist  in  the  convoca 
lion  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  legislative  assembly;  the  nomination  of  bishops, 
governors  of  provinces,  and  magistrates;  the  declaration  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  gene 
ral  execution  and  superintendence  of  all  measures  voted  by  the  legislature.  The  moder 
ating  power,  vested  m  the  sovereign,  gives  him  authority  not  only  to  select  ministers 
and  senators,  but  to  temporarily  withhold  his  sanction  from  legislative  measures,  to 
convoke  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  to  dissolve  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  to  grant  amnesty  and  pardon.  There  are  7  ministries — war,  foreign, 
mterior,  marine,  finance,  justice  and  public  works,  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
ministers  are  assisted  by  a  council  of  state  consistingof  12  ordinary  and  12  extraordinary 
members,  all  named  by  the  emperor,  and  holding  office  continuously.  They  are  usually 
ex-ministers.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  if  of  age,  is  by  right  a  councilor  of  state.  At 
the  head  of  each  province  is  a  president  appointed  by  the  general  government;  and 
each  province  has  its  local  leidslature,  or  provincial  chamber,  called  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  province.  The  members  of  the  latter  are  nominated  by  the  electors 
who  choose  deputies  to  the  national  assembly,  but  the  members  of  the  provincial 
chambers  are  chosen  directly  by  the  electors  for  two  years.  The  power  of  these  provin- 
cial bodies  over  local  affairs  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  general  assembly  over  aftairs  of 
the  empire. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  but  all  others  are  tolerated  "  with 
the  domestic  or  private  forms  of  worship  in  buildings  destined  for  the  purpose,  but 
without  the  exterior  formsLof  temples."  i^o  one  can  be  persecuted  for  religious  acts  or 
motives.  The  Roman  Camolic  clergy  are  maintained  by  the  state;  but  funds  are  also 
voted  for  the  assistance  of  other  sects.  No  ecclesiastical  decree  can  have  force  without 
permission  of  the  emperor  or  of  the  general  assembly.  Marriages  of  Protestants  cele- 
brated in  foreign  countries  are  respected.  The  empire  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical 
province  of  the  Roman  see,  with  an  archbishop,  11  bishops,  12  vicars  general,  and  about 
1300  curates.  Public  education  is  in  three  distinct  divisions — primary,  secondary,  and 
scientific.  The  first  is  gratuitous,  and  "will  become  compulsory  as  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment considers  it  opportune."    Thus  far  it  is  very  backward. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  B.  have  rapidly  mcreased  within  the  past  decade.  In 
1877,  there  were  1438  m.  of  railroad  open  for  traffic,  and  800  m.  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Telegraphs,  though  comparatively  new,  reported  3890  miles.  There!  were  at  the 
close  of  1876,  1018  post-offices,  and  13, 165,000  letters  for  the  year.  Weights  and  measures 
are  those  of  the  French  metric  system.  The  standard  of  value  is  the  gold  octava  of  22 
carats,  equal  to  4  milreis,  or  4000  reis;  value  at  the  U.  S.  mint,  $2.18. 

BRAZIL',  a  city  in  Clay  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Bt.  Lotus,  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute,  and 
Indianapolis  railroad,  57  m.  w.s.w.  of  Indianapolis;  pop  70,  2186;  in  '80,  8530.  There 
are  coal  and  iron  mines  near  the  place,  and  the  people  are  largely  engaged  in  mining  and 
manufacturing.  There  are  six  churches,  two  banks,  four  weekly  newspapers,  and  a 
number  of  good  schools. 

BRAZIL',  IsiiAin)  of,  one  of  the  mythical  islands  of  the  Atlantic  set  down  by  early 
cosmographers.  The  Arabic  geography  of  Edrisi  (middle  of  the  12th  c.)  describes  several 
such  islands,  and  in  Mercators  atlas,  400  years  later,  the  northern  Atlantic  (now  known 
to  be  nearly  clear  of  islands)  is  as  full  of  islands  as  the  sky  is  of  stars.  Among  these 
mythical  places  were  the  isle  of  St.  Brandon,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Irish 
in  the  6th  c,  of  which  many  wonders  were  told;  the  island  of  Anlilia;  the  island  of  tlie 
Seven  Cities,  said  to  have  been  the  place  of  refuge  of  Christians  flying  from  the  Saracen 
conquerors  of  Spain;  the  island  of  Mayda,  or  Asmaide;  and  the  isle  Verde,  behind 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  imagine  they  see  the  sun  disappear  at  setting. 
None,  however,  were  more  famous  than  the  isle  of  Brazil,  the  name  of  which  connects 
it  with  the  red  dye-wood  of  the  same  appellation.  The  island  was  assigned  to  several 
places,  in  one  map  being  attached  to  the  Azores,  and  finally  getting  the  name  of  Ter- 
ceira.  The  baseless  tradition  was  not  finally  and  officially  exploded  until  the  publica- 
tion of  the  British  admiralty  charts  of  1865. 

BBAZIL  CABBAGE,  or  Cnou  CaraIbe,  {culadium  mgittifoUum,  or  xanthosoma  sagitti- 
folia),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  arace<e,  nearly  allied  to  cocco  (q.v.),  and  very  similar 
to  it,  although  it  differs  in  having  arrow-shaped  pointed  leaves.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
originally  a  native  of  tropical  America,  but  is  now  in  common  cultivation  throughout 
the  whole  tropics;  not  only  the  root  being  used  for  food  like  that  of  cocco,  but  also  the 
leaves,  boiled  as  greens.  Both  root  and  leaves  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the 
acridity  so  generally  characteristic  of  the  order. 

BBAZILIAH  OBA88,  an  incorrect  popular  name  applied  to  a  substance  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  very  cheap  kind  of  hats,  knows  an  13.  G.  hats,  and  also  as  chip  hats 
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It  consists  of  stripes  of  the  leaves  of  a  palm,  ehcwiarops  aiyentea,  which  are  imported 
into  Britain  for  this  manufacture,  and  chiefly  from  Cuba.     See  Cham^brops. 

BEAZn.TAK  FLUX.    See  Hog  Plum. 

BBAZIL  VfJTB  are  the  seeds  of  the  herthoUeUa  exceUa,  a  majestic  and  beautiful  tree 
of  tlie  natural  order  lecythidaeecB  (q.v.).  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  100  or  120  ft., 
and  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  in  &e  northern  parts  of  Brazil.  It  pro- 
duces a  round  woody  pericarp  or  seed-vessel,  almost  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  within 
which  are  many  of  the  seeds  or  nuts.  The  pericarp  is  very  heavy  and  solid,  requiring 
a  blow  of  a  sledge-hammer  to  break  it;  and  at  the  time  when  this  great  fruit  is  ready  to 
fall,  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  under  the  tree.  The  seeds,  which  are  popularly  called  nuts, 
and  much  resemble  fruits  of  that  description,  are  wrinkled  and  triangular,  having  a  hard 
shell  and  a  pure  white  kernel,  which,  when  fresh,  is  very  agreeable.  They  are  chiefly 
exported  from  Para  and  French  Guiana,  and  are  well  known  in  our  shops.  They  yield 
a  large  quanti^  of  oil,  which  is  good  for  burning.  The  nuts  or  seeds  of  the  leeythU 
oU^ris,  or  Pot  Tree,  are  produced  in  a  pericarp  which  resembles  a  rusty  iron  pot  with 
a  lid,  the  lid  dropping  ou  and  letting  the  seeds  out,  which  are  oblong,  grooved,  and 
esteemed  of  a  very  superior  quality  to  the  common  B.  N. ;  but  they  have  not  yet  become 
an  article  of  commerce,  as  the  tree  grows  chiefly  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
from  which  the  nuts  are  only  occasionally  sent  to  the  coast. 

BRAZIL  WOOB,  a  dark-red  or  yellowish-brown  dye-wood,  which  forms  a  consider- 
able article  of  export  from  Brazil,  where  some  of  the  trees  wliich  yield  it  are  very  abun- 
dant. It  is  the  produce  of  different  species  of  ccBsalpinia  (q.v.).  The  best  kinds  are  those 
called  Pemambuco  wood,  all  saints'  wood,  and  St.  Martha  wood.  Much  of  the  B.  W. 
of  commerce  is  obtained  from  ccescUpinia  Brasiliensis,  a  tree  which  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  commonly  growing  in  dry  places  and  among  rocks,  and  seldom  exceeding 
30  ft.  in  height.  It  has  bipinnate  leaves,  with  many  smooth,  obtuse,  oblong  leaflets, 
and  no  terminal  leaflets,  the  flowers  in  pannicles,  with  downy  stalks.  The  heart-wood 
alone  is  of  any  value. — Perxambcco  Wood  is  the  produce  of  OBsalpirda  echinata,  a 
prickly  tree,  with  prickly  pods,  and  of  which  the  red  and  yellow  flowers  have  a  deli- 
cious smell,  resembling  that  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  The  sap-wood  is  extremely  thick, 
and  the  valuable  heart- wood  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  diameter  of  the  stem. 
— The  sappan  wood  (q.v.)  of  the  East  Indies  nearly  approaches  B.W.  inquality.  It  is  the 
produce  or  eassalpima  sappan,  a  small  thorny  tree. — The  Braziletto  Wood,  sometimes 
also  called  B.  W.,  which  is  brought  from  the  Antilles,  is  much  inferior.  Cmsalpinia  crista 
probably  yields  some  of  the  inferior  West  Indian  Brazil  wood. — It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  B.  W.  is  said  not  to  take  its  name  from  Brazil,  but  to  be  mentioned  under 
the  name  BraxiUs  in  documents  much  older  than  the  discovery  of  America,  the  sappan 
wood  of  the  East  Indies  being  probably  intended,  and  the  name  of  Brazil  has  even  been 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  this  product  of  its  soil. 

When  freshly  cut,  the  color  of  B.  W.  is  yellow;  but  when  exposed  to  air,  moisture, 
and  light,  it  becomes  red,  and  is  generally  sent  into  market  ground  down  to  the  size  of 
ordinary  sawdust.  When  treat^  with  water,  alcohol,  X)r  ether,  the  weathered  B.  W. 
readily  yields  up  its  red  coloring  matter,  called  BrazelHn.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  from  the  oxidation  of  a  colorless  substance  called  BrazUin,  which  exists  in  the 
original  yellow  wood  of  the  tree.  Strong  decoctions  of  B.  W.  are  used  by  the  dyer  and 
calico-pnnter  in  the  fabrication  of  reds,  browns,  etc. ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  red  ink.     See  Ink. 

BEAZDTO,  or  Brass  Soldering,  is  the  process  of  uniting  together  two  pieces  of  brass, 
two  pieces  of  copper,  or  one  of  each,  by  means  of  a  hard  solder,  partaking  more  or  less 
of  the  composition  and  properties  of  ordinary  hra^.  The  edges  or  parts  of  metal  to  be 
joined  are  first  filed  bright,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  clean,  then  there  is  strewed  over  the 
gap  or  crevice  a  mixture  of  the  solder  and  borax.  The  solder  employed  varies  in  com- 
position according  to  the  kind  of  work,  and  may  be  rendered  more  fusible  by  the  addition 
of  a  larger  amount  of  zinc,  but  the  general  proportions  are  (1)  16  copper,  16  zinc,  and  1 
tin ;  (3)  12  brass,  4  zinc,  and  8  tin^  or  (3)  18  brass,  8  zinc,  and  2  tin.  When  the  whole  has 
been  fused  toother,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  filed  down  to  a  coarse  powder,  in 
which  state  it  is  used.  The  borax  is  employed  to  form  a  glaze  over  the  brightened  sur- 
faces, and  thus  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  metal,  which  would  seriously  interfere  with 
B.,  and  even  stop  the  operation.  An  outward  coating  or  layer  of  charcoal  is  likewise 
serviceable  in  the  exclusion  of  the  air  during  the  B.  of  large  pieces  of  metal.  Where  a 
very  high  heat  la  required  in  the  process,  a  little  powdered  glass  is  mixed  with  the  borax. 
The  mixture  of  solder  and  borax  may  be  applied  dry,  but  it  is  better  to  moisten  it  with 
water,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  filed  surfaces  with  a  spoon.  The  whole  is  then  gently  heated, 
when  the  water  evaporates  and  leaves  a  crust  of  borax  and  solder.  The  work  may  now 
\)e  strongly  heated  before  the  blow-pipe,  or  over  a  clear  fire,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  the 
solder  fuses,  and  the  zinc  begins  to  burn  with  a  pale-blue  flame.  At  this  stage,  the 
Holder  flushes  or  becomes  liquid  enough  to  permeate  the  joint  or  crevice;  but  should  it  be 
lardy  in  acting  thus,  several  slight  taps  will  insure  the  proper  result.  The  whole  is  now 
cooled,  and,  towards  the  close,  the  articles  may  be  introduced  into  cold  water  for  more 
rapid  reduction  in  temperature.    Pieces  of  metal  which  have  under^^^|p^ptl|e-|^rp^M  ^ 
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B.  are  so  firmly  united  that  they  may  be  rolled  and  re-rolled  without  the  parts  yielding. 
See  SoLDEB. 

BRAZORIA,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  1260  sq.m. ;  pop.  70, 7527--5786 
colored.  Tiie  International  and  Great  Northero  railroads  intersect  the  county.  It  has  & 
level  surface  of  oak  forest  and  prairie.  Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation.  Co.  seat^ 
Brazoria,  48  m.  s.  of  Houston. 

BRAZOS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  on  the  B.  river;  578  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  9205—875^ 
colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  fertile;  chief  business,  agriculture.  The  Hous- 
ton and  Texas  railroad  traverses  the  county.     Co.  seat,  Bryan. 

BKA'ZOS  BE  BI'OS,  a  river  of  Texas,  North  America,  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  in 
magnitude  that  flows  within  the  state.  It  runs  towards  the  s.e.,  rising  in  the  table-land 
of  Bexar  co.,  and  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  about  40  m.  to  the  6.w.  of  Galveston. 
With  a  course  of  about  900  m.,  it  is  navigable  at  all  times  to  a  distance  of  40  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  at  certain  seasons  to  a  distance  of  800  miles.  The  valley  of  the  river,  the 
lower  half  being  merely  an  alluvial  plain,  presents  extensive  forests,  interspersed  with 
plantations  of  maize,  sugar,  and  cotton. 

BRA'ZOS  DE  SANTIA'GO,  a  port  of  entry  in  Cameron  co.,  Texas,  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  85  m.  e.n.e.  of  Brownsville.  It  has  some  foreign  and  considerable  coasting 
trade. 

BKAZZA)  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belonging  to  Dalniatia,  Austria,  in  lat.  48''  to  44*" 
n.,  and  long.  16°  to  17*"  east.  It  has  an  area  or  about  170  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  16,000; 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  of  some  8  or  10  m.  in  breadth.  Its 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  extensively  wooded;  vines,  yielding  excellent  wine,  are 
grown  in  the  valleys,  and  figs,  saffron,  almonds,  and  oil  are  produced  in  considerable 
quantities,  but  not  much  grain  is  raised.  Bees  and  silk-worms  are  reared  in  large  num- 
bers. B.  is  also  celebrated  for  its  cheese,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh  of  its  lambs  and 
kids.  Excellent  building-stone,  which  is  largely  exported,  is  found  in  the  e.  part  of  the 
island.     St.  Pietro  di  Brazza  is  the  chief  town. 

BBEACH,  in  siege-works,  is  a  gap  in  any  of  the  defensive  walls  or  gates  of  a  city; 
and  breaching  is  the  operation  by  which  the  gap  is  produced  by  the  guns  of  the  besieg- 
ers. Breaching  batteries  are  employed,  consisting  of  several  pieces  of  ordnance,  so 
chosen  as  to  kind  and  size,  and  so  placed  as  to  distance,  as  to  burst  a  hole  through  the 
defenses  in  the  shortest  practicable  time.  The  gi'eatest  effect  is  produced  by  lodging 
the  balls  in  two  vertical  lines,  from  the  parapet  of  the  wall  downwards,  and  in  a  hori- 
zontal line,  connecting  the  lower  ends  of  those  vertical  lines;  and  then  overturning  the 
mass  of  material  thus  loosened  by  an  irresistible  salvo  or  volley.     When  a  hole  has  once 


been  made,  by  thus  knocking  away  the  masonry  or  earthwork,  the  breaching  is  con- 
tinued until  the  crumbling  mass  has  so  accumulated  as  to  form  a  practicable  slope,  up 
which  the  storming-party  of  the  besiegers  may  run.     See  Assault.    During  the  Penin- 


sular war  there  were  some  formidable  examples  of  breaching.  At  Badajoz,  14,000  shot 
brought  down  180  ft.  of  wall  in  104  hours,  from  a  distance  of  450  yards.  At  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  6700  balls  brought  down  105  ft.  of  wall  in  82  hours,  from  a  distance  of  560 
yards.  At  St.  Sebastian.  18,000  shot  brought  down  100  ft.  of  wall  in  62  days,  from  a 
distance  of  620  yards.  It  was  calculated,  from  these  and  other  instances,  that  10,000 
24-lb.  shot,  or  240,000  lbs.  of  iron,  will  breach  100  ft.  of  wall  from  a  distance  of  500  yards 
— the  wall  being  of  fair  average  masonry,  and  the  height  and  thickness  a  fair  average  of 
those  used  in  fortified  towns.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  tliis  estimate  was 
made  before  the  days  of  rifled  cannon  and  Armstrong  guns;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  walls  adverted  to  were  not  constructed  of  granite. 

BBEACH,  in  law%  signifies  a  breaking  or  violation  of  a  right  or  of  an  obligation  or 
engagement  legally  binding;  and  in  this  sense  it  has  numerous  applications,  of  which 
the  following  are  those  more  particularly  treated  in  law-books: 

Breach  of  Akrestment,  in  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  law,  is  the  disregard  or 
violation  of  the  process  of  arrestment,  or  attachment,  by  the  arrestee,  or  party  m  pos- 
session of  the  arrested  or  attached  property,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  pays  the  sums 
or  delivers  the  goods  arrested ;  and  such  B.  is  viewed  by  the  courts  as  a  contempt.  But 
at  present  the  only  consequence  of  the  B.  is,  that  the  person  guilty  of  it,  where  it  is  a 
question  as  to  maney,  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  paid  away,  and  the 
cust5.  Where  goods  are  arrested,  and  the  arrestment  is  removed  on  bail  (or  ' '  loosed  on 
caution,"  as  the  Scotch  lawyers  say),  if  the  goods  themselves  cannot  be  recovered,  or 
their  value  cannot  he  clearly  ascertained,  the  surety  or  ''cautioner"  is  held  to  be  liable 
for  the  original  debt.  See  Arrestment.  In  England,  the  disputing  or  disobeying  a 
rule  or  order  by  a  judge  for  attachment  of  a  debt  very  nearly  means  the  same  thing. 
See  Attackkent,  Garnishek 

Breach  of  Close  is  a  trespass  by  which  an  unwarrantable  entry  is  made  on  another 
man's  land,  for  satisfaction  of  which  injury  an  action  will  lie  to  recover  damages.  It  is 
called  a  trespass  for  breaking  a  man's  ch»e,  because  every  man's  land  is,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  inclosed  and  set  apart  from  his  neighbor's;  and  that  either  by  a  visible  and 
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material  fence,  as  one  field  is  divided  from  another  by  a  hedge;  or  bv  an  invisible 
boundary,  existing  only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  as  when  one  man%  land  adjoins 
to  another's  in  the  same  field.  The  liability  to  this  iniury  attaches  not  only  to  the  party 
himself  trespassing,  but  also  to  trespass  b^  his  cattle.  And  the  law  gives  the  party  injured 
a  double  remedy  in  this  case,  by  permitting  him  to  distrain  the  cattle  till  the  owner 
shall  make  satisfaction,  or  else  by  leaving  him  to  the  ordinary  remedy  by  action  for  the 
damage  done. 

But  in  some  cases  this  trespass  is  justifiable;  as  where  it  is  done  in  exercise  of  a 
right  of  way,  right  of  common,  or  the  like;  or  where  a  man  comes  to  demand  or 
pay  money  payable  on  the  particular  land ;  or  to  execute,  in  a  legal  manner,  the 
process  of  the  law;  or  by  the  license  of  the  plaintiff  himself.  Also,  a  man  may  justify 
entering  into  an  inn  or  public-house  without  the  leave  of  the  owner  first  specially 
asked;  because  when  a  man  professes  the  keeping  of  such  an  inn  or  public -house,  he 
thereby  gives  a  general  license  to  any  person  to  enter  his  doors.  So  a  landlord  may 
justify  entering  to  distrain  for  rent;  and  a  reversioner  to  see  if  any  waste  be  committed 
on  the  estate,  lor  the  apparent  necessity  of  the  thing;  and  it  has  been  held  that  the 
common  law  warrants  the  hunting  of  ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  as  badgers  and  foxes,  in 
another  man's  land,  if  no  greater  damaee  be  done  than  is  necessary,  because  the  de- 
stroying such  creatures  is  said  to  be  profitable  to  the  public.  But  in  cases  where  a  man 
misdemeans  himself,  or  makes  an  ill  use  of  the  authority  with  which  the  law  intrusts 
him,  he  is  accounted  a  trespasser  ah  initio;  as  if  one  comes  into  a  tavern,  and  will  not 
go  out  in  a  reasonable  time,  but  remains  there  all  niifht,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  owner;  such  wrongful  act  is  held  to  affect  and  have  relation  back  even  to  his  first 
entry,  and  make  the  whole  a  trespass.  But  a  bare  nonfeasance,  as  not  paying  for  the 
wine  he  calls  for,  will  not  make  him  a  trespasser,  for  this  is  only  a  B.  of  contract.  See 
Blackstone  and  Stephen's  Cam,  respecting  "civil  injuries." 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  term  dose  is  not  used,  and  not  known — ^but  there  any  vio- 
lation of  a  right  of  property  in  land  may  be  redressed  by  legal  process,  and  in  many 
cases  form  the  ground  of  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages.  See  Closb.  The 
term  indoture,  in  Scotch  law,  has  a  different  meaning,  although  the  penalties  for  break- 
ing such  inclosure  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  for  breach  of  close.  See  below, 
Breaking  Inclosure.  and  see  Trespass. 

Breach  op  Covenant  is  one  of  those  civil  injuries  by  which  is  meant  a  violation  of 
a  covenant  or  agreement  contained  in  a  deed  of  conveyance,  either  to  do  or  omit  to  do 
something,  and  which  B.  gives  a  rit^ht  of  action  against  the  party  who  made  the  cove- 
nant and  his  representatives.    See  t'ovKNANT. 

Breach  of  Contract  is  a  general  description  of  injury,  by  which  is  understood  the 
violation  of  any  contract  or  legal  engagement,  and  for  which,  at  law,  damages  may  be 
recovered,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  breach  and  character  of  the  contract.  In 
1854,  jurisdiction  was  conferred  upon  the  courts  of  common  law,  by  which  a  plaintiff 
can  compel  a  defendant  to  fulfill  any  actual  duty.  But  till  the  constitution  of  the  new 
high  court  of  justice  in  1873,  it  was  only  in  the  courts  of  equity  that  complete  relief 
was  given  by  enforcing  the  specific  performance  of  contracts.  See  Contract;  Dak- 
ages;  Specific  Performance;  Equity,  Courts  of;  Chancery,  Court  of. 

In  Scotland,  although  there  is  no  distinction  between  law  and  equity,  the  remedy  for 
this  injury  is  very  much  the  same.  The  party  wronged  may  either  conclude  for  damages, 
or  ad  factum  prestandumy  or  for  both  these  remedies. 

Breach  op  Duty  may  be  legally  defined  as  either  the  non -execution  of  an  ofllce,  or 
the  performance  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  undertaken  are 
violated.  Such  misconduct  may  either  violate  the  conditions  of  an  express  contract, 
or  it  may  be  equally  opposed  and  do  equal  violence  to  any  implied  engagement  or 
assumpsit,  as  it  is  technically  called  in  the  law  of  England,  not  from  the  express  deter- 
mination of  any  court  or  the  positive  directions  of  any  statute,  but  from  natural  reason 
and  the  just  construction  of  law,  which  assumes  and  intends  that  everjr  man  has  engt^ed 
what  his  duty  or  justice  requires  at  his  hands.  And  he  must  do  this  with  integrity,  dili- 
gence, and  skill ;  for  if,  by  his  neglect,  injuiy  accrues  to  individuals,  they  have  their 
remedy  against  him  in  damages.  See  Contract,  Duty,  Obligation,  Damages, 
Equity,  Ferformance  op  Contracts. 

Breach  of  the  Peace  is  an  offense  against  the  public  tranquillity  and  safety,  and  is 
either  felonious  or  not  felonious.  But  the  law  on  this  subject  will  be  best  considered 
under  Peace,  Offenses  against  the  Public 

Breach  of  Pound  is  an  indictable  offense,  and  means  the  breaking  any  pound  (q.v.) 
or  place  where  cattle  or  goods  distrained  are  deposited,  in  order  to  rescue  them.  When 
once  impounded,  such  goods  or  cattle  are  understood  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  law, 
and  an  action  for  treble  damages  will  lie  for  illegally  takinj^  them  out  of  pound  upon  a 
distress  for  rent.  Further,  it  is  enacted  by  the  6  and  7  \  ict.  c.  30,  that  if  any  person 
shall  release,  or  attempt  to  release,  cattle  lawfully  seized  by  way  of  such  distress,  from 
the  pound  or  place  where  they  shall  be  impounded,  or  on  the  way  to  or  from  such  pound 
or  place,  or  shall  destroy  such  pound— he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5, 
and  in  default,  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction.  See  Stephen's  Com.,  vol. 
Hi,  and  see  Distrain,  Distress,  Pound. 

BBSACE  OF  PBOMISE  TO  KABBT.    See  Promise  and  MARRiAp^d  by  CoOqIc 


Bx«Ml.  ^^ 

BREACH  OP  THE  PEACE  (ante),  in  general  any  riotous  behavior,  or  annoying 
conduct,  such  as  fighting,  shouting,  disturbing  others  assembled  or  singly,  etc.    In  oom- 
•  mon  practice  almost  any  conduct  that  can  be  called  "disorderly"  is  in  some  sense  a 
B.  of  the  P.     Unless  occasioning  some  serious  revolt,  a  B.  of  the  P.  is  only  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

BBEACH  OF  TBTJ8T.    See  Trust. 

BBEAB.  The  earliest  and  most  primitive  way  of  making  B.  was  to  soak  the  grain  in 
water,  subject  it  to  pressure,  and  then  dry  it  by  natural  or  artificial  heat.  An  improve- 
ment upon  this,  was  to  pound  or  bray  the  grain  in  a  mortar  or  between  two  flat  stones, 
before  moistening  and  heating,  and  from  this  braying  operation  some  etymologists  pro- 
X)Ose  to  derive  the  word  brMd  (as  if  brayed).  A  rather  more  elaborate  bruising  or 
grinding  of  the  grain  leads  to  such  simple  forms  of  bread  as  the  oat-cakes  of  Scotland, 
which  are  prepared  by  moistening  oat-meal  (coarsely  bruised  oats)  with  water  containing 
«ome  common  salt,  kneading  with  the  hands  upon  a  baking-board,  rolling  the  mass  into 
a  thin  sheet,  and  ultimately  heating  before  a  good  fire,  or  on  an  iron  plate,  called  a 
girdle,  which  is  suspended  above  the  fire.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  barley-meal  and 
peas-meal  bannocks  of  Scotland  are  prepared ;  and  in  the  East  Indies  (especially  the 
Punjab  and  Afghanistan),  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  flour  is  kneaded  with  water,  and  rolled 
into  thin  sheets,  as  scov£s.  The  passover  cakes  of  the  Israelites  were  also  prepared  in  this 
way.  A  similar  preparation  of  wheat-flour,  but  where  the  sheet  of  doueh  is  made  much 
thicker,  forms  the  dampers  of  Australia.  The  Indian  corn-meal,  kneaded  with  water  and 
fired,  affords  the  comrbread  of  America.  The  kinds  of  B.  referred  to  above  are  designated 
unleavenedy  as  no  leaven  has  been  added  to  the  dough  to  excite  fermentation.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  however,  lea/nen  was  employed  in  maldng  bread.  It  is  held  probable 
that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  use  leaven;  tliat  the  secret  afterwards  became  known 
to  the  Greeks;  and  that  the  Greeks  communicated  the  process  to  the  Romans,  who  spread 
the  invention  far  and  wide  in  the  northern  countries  during  their  campaigns. 

The  grain  of  wheat  is  generally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  B.  among  the 
better  classes  and  more  advanced  nations,  though  rye,  barley,  Indian  com,  and  rice 
are  also  extensively  used.  The  avera^  composition  of  the  grain  of  wheat  when  dried, 
so  as  to  evaporate  about  14  per  cent  of  moisture,  is — 

Gluten  and  albumen l&i 

Starch 64i 

Gum,  sugar,  oil,  and  fiber 30 

Saline  matter 2 

The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  varies,  however;  and  though  the  native  country  of 
wheat  is  unknown,  yet  it  is  found  that  within  the  wheat  zone  (see  Whbat),  the  quality 
improves  as  we  travel  south.  Thus,  Scotch  wheat  is  inferior  to  English,  the  latter  to 
French,  that  to  the  Italian ;  and  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world  is  grown  in  Barbary  and 
Egypt.  The  principal  constituents  of  wheat  may  be  separated  from  each  other  without 
much  difficulty.  Thus,  if  wheat-flour  be  placed  in  a  cloth-bag  with  the  mouth  well  closed, 
and  the  whole  introduced  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  pres^  by  the  fingers  for  some 
time,  the  starch  is  squeezed  through  the  cloth  as  a  fine  white  powder,  and  the  gluten  is 
left  in  the  cloth  as  a  viscid  or  sticky  substance.  Again,  if  wheat-flour  be  burned  on  a 
porcelain  plate  on  a  fire,  or  oven,  or  gas-lamp,  till  it  can  burn  no  longer,  it  leaves  behind 
a  small  amount  of  ash  or  saline  matter. 

Previous  to  being  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  B.,  the  grain  of  wheat  undergoes 
the  process  of  grinding,  with  the  double  object  of  reducing  it  to  a  fine  state  of  division, 
and  separating  the  more  hard  and  indigestible  parts.  See  Mill.  During  the  grinding 
operations,  the  wheat  as  it  passes  from  grain  to  fiour  nearly  doubles  its  bulk.  The  pro- 
ducts come  from  the  dressing-machine  divided  into  different  qualities,  a  quarter  of  wheat 
yielding — 

^.       „  Bushels.       Pecks. 

Fine  flour 5  3 

Second  flour 0  2 

Fine  middlings 0  1 

Coarse  middlmgs 0  Oi 

Bran 3  0 

Twentypenny 8  0 

Pollard 2  0 

14  ^ 

In  the  making  of  B.  in  Great  Britain,  the  finest  fiour  is  employed  in  msikhig  firsts 
or  the  fine  4-a.  U>af;  a  coarser  fiour  is  made  into  seconds  or  household  B. ;  and  a  still 
coarser  into  thirds  or  coarse  bread.  There  is  no  bran  in.  firsts,  but  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
X>ortion  of  the  finer  bran  in  seconds  and  thirds.  In  the  making  of  good  B.  three  things 
are  absolutely  requisite:  fiour  or  meal,  yeast  or  leaven,  and  water  containing  salt.  The 
yeast  (q. v.),  or  leaven  (q.y.),  is  added  to  give  a  start  to  the  fermentation  (q.v.)  process, 
thereby  supplying  carbonic  acid,  which  communicates  a  spongy  or  light  texture  to  the 
bread.     Leaven  is  the  more  primitive  ferment,  and  is  simply  a  portion  of  moistened 


1 Q  BrMMlu 

^^  Bread. 

flour  or  dough  in  which  the  putrefactive  a^ncies  have  begun  to  work.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured by  allowing  moistened  flour  to  lie  m  a  warm  apartment  (summer  heat)  for  six  or 
eight  days,  and  when  sufficiently  formed,  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and  a  some- 
what fusty  odor.  When  brought  in  contact  with  a  new  portion  of  flour  and  water,  and 
incorporated  therewith  by  kneading,  it  very  quickly  acts  as  a  ferment,  and  develops 
partial  fermentation  in  the  whole.  Hence  it  is  that  where  leaven  is  used,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  retain  a  portion  of  the  leavened  dough  for  the  next  baking.  On  the  continent, 
leaven  is  still  very  extensively  employed,  especially  in  districts  far  from  breweries.  In 
Britain,  yeast  is  generally  used  as  the  ferment. 

The  materials  being  at  hand,  and  the  proper  benches,  utensils,  and  oven  being  within 
reach,  the  baker  takes  a  quantity  of  water  and  adds  to  it  the  yeast  and  salt;  after  which 
the  flour  is  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  and  laboriously  kneaded  together  till  it 
assumes  a  ropy  consistence.  It  is  then  called  the  eponge,  and  is  placed  in  a  kneading- 
trough  iu  a  warm  place,  which  is  styled  setting  the  sporige.  In  a  short  time,  the  yeast 
begins  to  act  on  the  gluten,  starch,  and  sugar  of  the  flour,  compelling  the  latter  to  pass 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas  in  every  part  of  the  dough,  which  thereby  becomes 
inflated  with  innumerable  air  cavities.  When  the  fermentation  has  sufficiently  advanced, 
the  baker  takes  the  sponge,  adds  more  flour,  water,  and  salt,  and  a  second  time  subjects 
the  whole  to  a  thorough  process  of  kneading,  to  prevent  portions  being  so  far  fermented 
as  to  become  sady  and  a^ain  allows  the  mass  to  he  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  The 
dough  swells  considerably  from  distension  by  gas,  and  is  weighed  out  into  lumps  of 
the  proper  size,  which  are  shaped  into  loaves,  constituting  the  htttch,  or  placed  in  tin 
pans,  and  are  allowed  to  lie  for  a  short  time  till  they  get  further  distended.  The 
oven  has  previously  been  heated  by  flues,  by  heated  air,  or  by  wood  being  burned 
witliin  it,  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  820°  F.,  which  is  the  lowest  temperature  at  which 
B.  can  be  baked,  and  ranging  up  to  672"  F. ;  and  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
out,  the  loaves  are  introduced  and  placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  oven  shut  up.  The  heat 
acts  in  dissipatttag  much  of  the  water  from  the  dough,  in  distending  the  air  cavities 
more  fully,  and  in  partially  hoUing  the  starch  and  gluten  of  the  dough,  and  developing 
some  gum  from  the  starch.  Indeed,  though  the  temperature  of  the  oven  is  much  higher, 
yet  the  loaves  beyond  the  mere  crust  are  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  and  are 
never  heated  above  212*',  as  has  been  proved  by  direct  experiments  with  the  thermome- 
ter. One  effect  of  the  heat  is  to  arrest  any  further  fermentation  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Yeast). 
After  several  hours'  baking  in  the  oven,  the  length  of  time  being  determined  by  the 
temperature,  the  loaves  are  withdrawn,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  brown  appearance  of 
the  crust  of  loaves,  and  the  pleasant  taste  of  the  crusts,  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  heat 
on  the  starch  and  the  formation  of  dextrine  (q.v.),  a  sort  of  ^m.  The  number  of 
quartern  (4  lb.)  loaves  which  a  sack  of  flour  weighing  280  lbs.  yields,  is  90.  It  will  be 
apparent,  therefore, that  as  280  lbs.  of  flour  yield  860  lbs.  of  B.,  that  a  good  deal  more 
water  must  be  present  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former;  and  indeed,  ordinary  good 
wheaten  B.  contains  about  45  per  cent  of  water.  This  water  is  retained  even  after 
the  loaf  is  apparently  dry,  and  even  mealy,  as  the  gum  and  gluten  have  a  great  affinity 
for  water. 

Improvements  in  the  process  of  making  B.  are  occasionally  effected.  Thus  a  form 
of  yeast,  called  (German  barm  or  yeast  (q.v.),  has  been  introduced,  which  is  more  cleanly 
than  ordinary  yeast  or  leaven,  but  appears  to  be  too  rapid  in  its  power  of  causing  fer- 
mentation to  be  manipulated  easily  m  the  making  of  ordinair  loaves,  though  it  does 
well  for  pan-loaves  and  fancy  B.  in  general.  Ovens  heated  by  flues  are  hemg  con- 
structed, instead  of  the  primitive  method  of  heating  them  by  wood,  which  smokes  the 
whole  oven.  Instead  of  raising  the  dough  by  the  action  of  yeast,  which  decomposes  a 
part  of  the  flour  and  causes  the  loss  of  aoout  2  per  cent,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  sometimes  employed.  The  proportion  by  this  process  are  4  lbs.  of 
flour  intimately  mixed  with  820  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda;  to  this  is  added  a  mixture 
of  800  grains  of  common  salt  in  85  ozs.  of  water  and  6i  fluid  drams  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  sp.gr.  1.16,  and  the  whole  is  kneaded  and  placed  in  the  oven.  When  the  mix- 
ture is  made,  the  acid  acts  on  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  forming  common  salt,  which  is 
left  in  the  dough,  and  carbonic  acid  is  liberated  at  every  point,  and  communicates  a 
spongy  texture  to  the  dough.  The  disadvantage  attendant  on  this  mode  of  raising  the 
dou^  is  that  it  is  apt  to  leave  too  much  common  salt  in  the  bread.  This  is  obviated  b^ 
using  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  as  described  under  Aerated  Bread.  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  preparation  of  rusks,  ginger- 
bread, and  other  light  fancy  B. ;  when  heated,  it  entirely  passes  into  gas,  and  thus  yields 
a  very  spongy  mass,  ^lort-iread  is  prepared  from  flour  which  has  been  incorporatea  with, 
butter.    See  Unfermented  Bread. 

The  appearance  which  good  wheaten  B.  ought  to  present,  is  that  of  a  vesicular  or 
spongy  mass,  from  which  layers  can  be  readily  detached ;  and  this,  known  to  bakers  as. 
pUed  j&.,  is  the  best  index  of  good  wholesome  and  easily  digested  bread.  When  the- 
layers  cannot  be  detached,  ana  the  loaf  cannot  be  crumbled  down  by  the  fingers  into  a 
coarse  powder,  or  the  fragments  be  thoroughly  soaked  and  be  readfly  diffns^  through 
water,  out  become  a  permanent  tough  mass  of  dough,  the  B.  is  imx)erfectly  made. 

Rye  B.  is  very  extensively  used  in  northern  European  countries,  where  the  soil  being' 
sandy  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  that  grain.    It  yields  ,(^J[(;^^^^^l|^f.jp|^ 


Bread.  -i  A 

Bread-fruit.  ^^ 

wheat-flour.  It  is  almost  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  wheaten  bread.  Barley  and  oats, 
which  when  used  as  B.  are  generally  made  into  cakes  or  bannocks,  possess  also  a 
composition  not  unlike  wheat.  Indian  corn,  which  thrives  luxuriantly  on  the  Ameri- 
can soil,  and  is  largely  used  there  for  B.,  as  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  old 
world,  is  little  different  from  wheat  in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients.  Rice  is  occa- 
sionally employed  in  making  B.,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  wheat. 

But  although,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  the  various  kinds  of  grain  do  not  sensibly 
differ  in  the  amount  of  nutritious  matter  contained  in  the  meal,  yet  there  is  a  ^^eat 
difference  as  to  the  quality  of  yielding  a  li^ht,  spongy  bread.  In  this  respect,  the  nour 
of  wheat  excels  all  others.  This  quality  seems  to  depend  upon  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  gluten  of  wheat,  which  gives  a  glutinous,  sticky  consistency  to  the  dough, 
rendering  it  impervious  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  formed  in  it  during  the  fermentation, 
so  that  the  gas  thus  imprisoned  swells  it  up.  The  meal  of  other  grains  forms  a  more 
granular  and  less  tenacious  dough,  which  allows  the  gas  to  escape  with  more  or  less 
ease  as  it  is  formed.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  make  a  light,  spongy  loaf  of  oatmeal, 
however  finely  it  might  be  ground.  In  the  case  of  whole-meal  6.  or  brown  B.,  the 
rough,  hard  particles  of  the  bran  interfere  with  the  ordinary  tenacious  quality  of 
wheaten-flour,  and  make  the  dough  slightly  porous,  so  that  much  of  the  gas  escapes,  and 
thus  this  kind  of  B.  is  never  so  much  raised  as  B.  of  fine  flour. 

Bbown,  Composition,  or  Wholb  Flour  B,  is  made  from  the  ground  but  undressed 
wheat,  and  therefore  contains  the  bran  as  well  as  the  flour.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
suggested,  that  as  the  bran  contained  more  nitrogenized.  matter  than  the  flour,  the  whole 
meal  must  be  more  nutritious  than  the  finer  flour  alone.  But  that  opinion  is  now 
considerably  modified;  for  while  it  is  true  that  the  whole  meal  (bran  and  fine  flour) 
contains  chemically  more  nutritive  matter  than  the  fine  flour  alone,  yet  the  gritty  parti- 
cles that  are  present  in  the  former,  cause  an  unnatural  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  lead  to  a  quicker  evacuation  of  the  but  partially  digested  and  absorbed  food.  This 
explains  why  brown  B.  possesses  laxative  properties,  and  why  laborers  fed  on  it  consider 
that  it  makes  them  hungry  soon  agun;  they  feel  that  it  does  not  last  in  the  stomach,  and 
cousequentlv  think  it  has  little  nourishment  in  it. 

The  aduUeratUms  of  B.  are  various.  Very  commonly  boiled  potatoes  are  added  to  the 
flour  and  water  in  the  making  of  the  dough,  and  some  consider  that  this  yields  a  lighter 
and  more  palatable  bread.  It  must  remembered,  however,  that  the  addition  of  any 
substance  of  a  nature  foreign  to  the  composition  of  any  material  is  an  adulteration  (see 
next  article);  and  that  though  potatoes  may  be  supposed  to  improve  the  B.,  ^ret  good  B. 
can  be  made  without  them,  and  the  addition  of  the  potatoes  lessens  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  wheat-flour.  Alum  is  occasionally  added  to  the  dough,  to  increase  the  whiteness 
and  improve  the  general  texture  of  the  B. ;  and  this  it  appears  to  do  b^  arresting  the 
passage  of  the  starch  into  gum  and  sugar,  which  tends  to  take  place  durmg  the  process 
of  baking.  In  Belgium,  sulphate  of  copper  is  often  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  it  is 
not  employed  in  this  country.  All  such  admixtures  are  destructive  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  a  certain  part  of  the  B.,*  and  are  injurious  to  the  animal  system.  For  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  B.  see  Nutrition  and  Food,  and  for  biscuit-bread,  see  Biscuit. 

The  law  on  the  subject  of  bread,  so  far  as  relates  to  England  and  Scotland,  is  regu- 
lated by  a  local  act  for  London,  the  8  Geo.  lY.  c.  106,  the  provisions  of  which  are 
imitated  by  a  general  act  for  the  country,  the  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  87.  These  provisions 
are  as  follow :  B.  may  be  made  of  flour  or  meal  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
Indian  corn,  pease,  beans,  rice,  or  potatoes,  or  any  of  them,  or  with  any  common  salt, 
pure  water,  eggs,  milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other  yeast,  and  mixed  in  such  propor- 
tions as  bakers  may  think  fit,  and  with  no  other  ingredient  or  matter  whatsoever;  and 
with  the  exception  of  French  or  fancy  B.  and  rolls,  the  B.  so  made  must  be  sold  by 
weight,  and  in  no  other  manner.  It  has  been  settled  by  many  recent  cases  that  bakers 
must  weigh  the  bread  before  selling  it,  whether  asked  by  the  customer  or  not  to  do  so. 
For  this  purpose,  they  must  provide  in  their  shops,  on  or  near  the  counter,  a  beam  and 
scales,  with  proper  weights,  or  other  suflicient  balance,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be 
weighed  in  Ae  presence  of  purchasers — a  regulation  that  also  applies  to  delivery  of  B. 
by  cart  or  other  conveyance;  it  being  directed  that  the  scales  and  weights  shall  be 
constantly  carried  in  the  cart  or  other  conveyance,  under  a  penalty,  in  either  case,  not 
exceeding  £6.  From  this  regulation,  however,  fancy  B.,  or  French  B.,  or  rolls,  are  also 
excepted.  The  act  further  provides  that  B.  made  of  mixed  meal  or  flour— that  is,  B. 
made  wholly  or  partially  of  pease,  or  beans,  or  potatoes,  or  of  any  sort  of  corn  or  grain 
other  than  wheat — shall  be  marked  with  the  large  Roman  letter  '*M,"  under  a  penalty, 
in  case  this  rule  be  neglected,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  10«.  for  every  pound-weight  of 
such  mixed  B.  sold,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  less  quantity.  From  this  regula- 
tion, however,  is  excepted  B.  made  of  the  mt;ul  or  flour  of  wheat,  in  the  making  of 
which  potato-yeast  shall  be  used. 

The  following  are  the  enactments  against  the  adulteration  of  B. :  1.  No  baker  shall, 
in  the  making  of  B.  for  sale,  use  any  mixture  or  ingredient  whatsoever  other  than  those 
above  mentioned,  under  a  penalty  for  every  offense  not  exceeding  £10,  nor  less  than  £5, 
with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  six  calendar  months;  and  the  offender's  name,  place  of  abode,  and  offense 
may  be  published  in  the  local  newspapers.    2.  Any  person  adulterating  corn-meal  or 
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flour,  by  the  introduction  of  any  ingredient  not  being  the  real  produce  of  the  com  or 
grain ;  or  any  person  selling  meal  or  flour  of  one  sort  of  com  or  grain  as  the  meal  or  flour 
of  another  sort,  whether  separate  or  mixed,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  according  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  magistrate  or  justice,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20,  nor  less  than  2^.  8.  Magis- 
trates or  justices  of  the  peace,  and  also  peace-officers  authorized  by  warrant,  may,  at 
seasonable  times  in  the  daytime,  enter  a  baker's  premises,  and  search  for  adulterated 
flour  or  B. ;  and  if  any  be  found,  the  same  may  be  seized,  and  carried  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  the  nearest  resident  ma^strate  or  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  may 
think  proper,  the  penalties  varying  from  £2  to  £10,  with  altemative  unprisonment  for 
six  months;  the  offenders'  names  may  also  be  published.  Parties  obstructmg  such  search 
of  bakers'  premises,  or  upon  the  occasion  of  the  search,  carrying  away  the  adulterated 
flour  or  B.,  are  liable  to  a  penaltv  not  exceeding  £10.  Should  it,  however,  appear  that 
any  offense  against  the  act  shall  have  been  occasioned  by  the  willful  act  or  the  neglect  of 
the  baker's  journeyman  or  other  servant,  the  magistrate  may  issue  his  warrant  for 
bringing  such  servant  before  him,  and,  on  conviction,  may  adjudge  him  to  pay  a 
reasonable  sum  to  his  master,  by  way  of  recompense.  The  adulteration  of  food  act 
ffives  a  more  efficient  mode  of  prosecuting  these  offenses,  and  exposing  them,  when 
aetected. 

The  act  further  provides  that  bakers  shall  not  bake  bread»  rolls,  or  cakes,  on  the 
Lord's  day;  or,  on  any  part  of  that  day,  after  half -past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  sell 
such  bread,  rolls,  or  cakes;  or  bake  meat,  pies,  or  other  victuals;  or  in  any  other  manner 
exercise  the  trade  of  a  baker,  save  and  except  so  far  as  m^y  be  necessary  by  way  of 
preparation  for  the  following  day's  baking.  For  a  first  offense  against  this  regulation,  a 
penalty  of  10s.  shall  be  paid;  for  a  second  offense,  20s,;  and  for  a  third  and  every  subse- 
quent offense,  respectively,  the  penalty  of  409.,  together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution,  a 
XX)rtion  of  the  penalty  to  be  paid  to  the  prosecutor,  and  the  residue  to  be  applied  towaitis 
the  poor-rate  of  the  place.    This  regulation  as  to  Sundays  does  not  extend  to  Scot- 

The  law  of  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  this  article  is  contained  in  several  acts  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  the  leading  provisions  of  which  are  similar  to  the  above. 

BBEAD,  Armt.  In  camps  and  in  barracks  of  any  size,  the  bread  for  the  army  is 
baked  on  the  spot  by  bakers  of  the  supply  sub-department  of  control  oiganization. 
Though  perhaps  a  little  rough  in  its  manufacture,  the  article  supplied  is  made  from  the 
best  ingredients,  and  is  genuine  and  wholesome.  On  a  march,  the  control  bakeries  sup- 
ply bread  at  the  several  halting-places.  In  smaller  barracks,  bread  has  to  be  obtained 
by  contract,  but  the  most  vigorous  supervision  is  exercised  to  secure  proper  qusdity. 
Formerly,  army  bread  was  notoriously  bad.  A  contractor  would  sometimes  send  in  a 
tender  so  low,  in  order  to  obtain  the  contract,  that  he  could  not  possibly  make  good 
bread  at  a  profit;  and  then  he  relied  on  small  fees  paid  him  by  the  soldiers  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  better.  This  discreditable  state  of  things  was  ascertained  by  a  committee  of 
inquiry  some  years  ago;  it  was  found  that  the  average  of  army  bread  was  not  equal  in 
q[uality  to  that  of  work-house  bread.  Steps  were  forthwith  taken  to  remedy  the  evil ;  expe- 
riments were  made  to  determine  whether  troops  could  bake  their  own  bread  in  the  field, 
imd  the  result  was  the  adoption  of  the  present  system  of  army  baking.  With  the 
improvement  of  the  bread,  a  visible  amelioration  in  the  health  of  the  soldiers  has  taken 
place. 

BBEAB-raxriT  TBSE,  Artoearptts  indsa,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  artocarpaeea  (q.v.), 
a  native  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  of  the  Indian  archipelago — one  of  the 
most  important  gifts  of  nature  to  Uie  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  its  fmit  supplying  the 
principal  part  of  their  food,  and  its  inner  bark  a  considerable  part  of  their  clothing, 
whilst  its  timber  and  its  milky  juice  are  also  employed  for  economical  purposes.  The 
genus  to  which  it  belongs  {a/rtocarpus,  Gr.,  breaa-fmit)  is  distinguishea  by  having  the 
male  flowers  in  catkins,  with  a  2-1eaved  perianth  and  one  stamen;  the  female  flowers 
naked;  the  fmit  roundish,  fleshy,  and  tuberculated.  The  bread  tree  is  a  rather  slender 
tree,  of  40  to  50  ft.  high,  often  rising  almost  half  its  height  without  a  branch.  It  has 
large,  pinnatifld  leaves,  frequently  12  to  18  in.  long,  dark  green,  and  glossy.  The  fmit  is 
generally  oval,  or  nearly  spherical,  and  about  the  size  of  a  child's  hei^.  it  is  a  sarosis,  a 
compound  or  aggregate  fruit  formed  from  numerous  flowers  on  a  common  axis,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  roughish  rind,  which  is  marked  with  small  square  or  lozenge-shaped  divi- 
sions, having  each  a  small  elevation  in  the  center;  is  at  first  green;  when  imperfectly 
ripened,  brown;  and  when  fully  ripe,  assumes  a  rich  yellow  hue.  It  is  attached  to  the 
small  branches  of  the  tree  by  a  short  thick  stalk,  and  hangs  either  singly  or  in  clusters 
of  two  or  three  together.  It  contains  a  somewhat  fibrous  pulp,  which,  when  ripe, 
becomes  juicy  and  yellow,  but  has  then  a  rotten  taste.  At  an  earlier  stage,  when  the 
fruit  is  gathered  for  use,  the  pulp  is  white  and  mealy,  and  of  a  consistance  resembling 
that  of  new  bread.  In  a  still  less  mature  state,  the  fruit  contains  a  tenacious  white  milk. 
The  common  practice  in  the  South  Sea  islands  is  to  cut  each  fruit  into  three  or  four  pieces, 
and  take  out  the  core ;  then  to  place  heated  stones  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth ; 
to  cover  them  with  green  leaves,  and  upon  this  to  place  a  layer  of  the  fruit,  then  stones, 
leaves^and  fmit  alternately,  till  the  hole  is  nearly  filled,  when  leaves  and  earth  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches  are  spread  over  all.   In  rather  *more  than  half  an  hour,  the  bread-fruit  is 
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ready;  **  the  outsides  are,  in  general,  nicely  browned,  and  the  inner  part  presents  a  white 
or  yellowish  cellular  pulpy  substance,  in  appearance  slightly  resembling  the  crumb  of  a 
wheaten  loaf."  It  has  httle  taste,  but  is  frequently  sweetish,  and  more  resembles  the 
plantain  than  bread  made  of  wheat-flour.  It  is  slightly  astringent,  and  highly  nutritious. 
Sometimes  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  join  to  make  a  prodigious  oven — a  pit  20  or  30 
ft.  in  circumference,  the  stones  in  which  are  heated  by  wood  burned  in  it,  and  many  hun- 
dred bread-fruits  are  thrown  in,  and  cooked  at  once.  Baked  in  this  manner,  bread-fruit 
will  keep  good  for  several  weeks.  Another  mode  of  preserving  it  is  by  subjecting  it  in 
heaps  to  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation,  and  beating  it  into  a  kind  of  paste,  which, 
although  rather  sour,  is  much  used  when  fresh  bread-iruit  cannot  be  obtained.  There 
are  numerous  varieties  of  the  bread  tree  in  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  they  ripen  at  dif- 
ferent seasons.  The  tree  produces  two,  and  sometimes  three,  crops  a  year.  In  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  into  "which  it  has  also  been  introduced,  the  bread-fruit 
has  not  come  much  into  use  as  an  ordinary  article  of  food;  but  various  preparations  of 
it  are  reckoned  delicacies. — The  fibrous  inner  bark  of  young  bread-fruit  trees,  beaten  and 
prepared,  is  used  for  making  a  kind  of  cloth,  whic^  is  mudi  worn  by  the  common  peo- 
ple in  the  South  Sea  islands,  though  inferior  in  softness  and  whiteness  to  that  made  from 
the  paper  mulberry  (see  Mulberry,  Paper).— There  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the 
bread  tree,  when  punctured,  a  thick  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  hardens  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  is  used,  when  boiled  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  for  making  the  seams  of  canoes, 
pails,  etc.,  water-tight,  and  as  bird-lime. — The  timber  is  soft  and  light,  of  a  rich  yellow 
color,  and  assumes,  when  exposed  to  air,  the  appearance  of  mahogany.  It  is  used  for 
canoes,  house-building,  furniture,  and  many  other  purposes.  It  is  durable  when  not 
exposed  to  the  weather.— The  Jack  (q.v.)  or  Jaca  {A.  %rUsgnfolia\  and  the  Dbfhal  {A, 
lahoocha),  both  large  East  Indian  trees,  belong  to  the  same  genus  with  the  bread-fruit 
tree. 

BBEAB-inrr,  the  fruit  of  brosimumalicastrum,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  a/rtoearpa4iea>, 
and  therefore  allied  to  the  bread-fruit,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  genus  brosimum  is  dis- 
tin^ished  by  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  trees,  in  globose  catkins,  with  peltate 
(shield-like)  scales  for  perianth,  and  the  fruit  a  one-seeded  drupe.  The  bread-nut  tree 
has  ovate-lanceolate  evergreen  leaves;  it  abounds  in  a  tenacious  gummy  milk.  Its 
leaves  and  young  shoots  are  much  eaten  by  cattle,  but  deleterious  qualities  are  devel- 
oped in  them  as  they  become  old.  The  nuts,  boiled  or  roasted,  form  an  agreeable  article 
of  food,  and  are  eaten  instead  of  bread.  Their  taste  resembles  that  of  hazel-nuts. — To 
this  genus  the  pcUo  de  vaca,  or  Oow  Tree  (q.v.),  of  Demerara  is  supposed  also  to  belong. 

BREAD-BOOK.  In  the  navy,  the  biscuits  are  called  bread,  and  the  place  where  they 
are  stored  is  the  bread-room ;  it  is  carefully  constructed,  warmed  before  being  filled,  and 
kept  as  much  as  possible  free  from  damp. 

BBBAB-BOOT.    See  Psoralba. 

BBEABTH,  in  art,  is  a  term  which,  though  often  used  in  a  verr  indefinite  manner,  is 
not  without  a  definite  meaning.  It  signifies  that  peculiar  disposal  of  the  background  of 
a  picture  which,  without  sacrificing  or  even  concealing  details,  gives  to  the  whole  unity 
and  harmony  of  effect.  With  the  older  landscape-painters,  it  was  a  common  fault  to 
produce  the  effect  of  distance  either  by  a  certain  trick  of  light  and  shadow,  or  by  one 
uniform  hazy  color  in  which  the  individual  objects  were  entirelv  lost  to  view,  and 
breadth  became  tacancy.  In  this  respect,  their  pictures  contrast  unfavorably  with  those 
of  such  modem  painters  as  Turner,  of  whom  Mr.  Rusldn  has  very  truly  said  that  "  the 
conception  of  every  individual  inch  of  distance  is  absolutely  clear  and  complete  in  the 
master's  mind — a  separate  picture  fully  worked  out:  but  yet,  clearly  and  fully  as  the 
idea  is  formed,  just  so  much  of  it  is  given,  and  no  more,  as  nature  would  have  allowed 
us  to  feel  or  see;  just  so  much  as  would  enable  a  spectator  of  experience  and  knowled^ 
to  understand  almost  every  minute  fragment  of  separate  detail,  but  appears  to  the 
unpracticed  and  careless  eye  pust  what  a  distance  of  nature's  own  would  appear — an 
unintelligible  mass.  Not  one  line  out  of  the  millions  there  is  without  meaning,  yet  there 
is  not  one  which  is  not  affected  and  dis^ised  by  the  dazzle  and  indecision  of  distance. 
No  form  is  made  out,  and  yet  no  form  is  unknown."  On  the  subject  of  breadth  Mr. 
Ruskin  has,  moreover,  the  followinff  very  judicious  remarks:  "It  were  to  be  wished  that 
our  writers  on  art  would  not  dwell  so  frequently  on  the  necessity  of  breadth,  without 
explaining  what  it  means,  and  that  we  had  more  constant  reference  made  to  the  princi- 
ple, which  I  can  only  remember  having  seen  once  clearly  explained  and  insisted  on — 
that  breadth  is  not  vacancy.  Generalization  is  unity,  not  destruction  of  parts;  and  com- 
position is  not  annihilation,  but  arrangement  of  materials.  The  breadth  which  unites 
the  truths  of  nature  with  her  harmonies  is  meritorious  and  beautiful,  but  the  breadth 
which  annihilates  those  truths  by  the  million  is  not  painting  nature,  but  painting  over 
her;  and  so  the  masses  which  result  from  right  concords  and  relations  of  details  are 
sublime  and  impressive,  but  the  masses  which  result  from  the  eclipse  of  details  are  con- 
temptible and  painful." 

BBBAB-TBEE.    See  Caffbr  Bread. 

BBEAXEB8,  in  maritime  language,  are  the  waves  that  break  violently  over  rocks 
lying  a  short  distance  under  the  surface  of  the  sear    They  cover  that  particular  part  of 
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the  sea  with  a  foam,  and  produce  a  hoarse  and  often  terrible  roaring.  "  Breakers 
ahead"  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  announcements  made  by  the  lookout  men  of  a 
ship,  seeing  that  the  B.  denote  the  existence  of  sunken  rocks  which  may,  perchance, 
pierce  the  hull  of  the  vessel. 

BBEAKINO  BULK,  in  the  Scotch  law,  signifies  making  use  of  an  article  supplied  in 
bulk,  or  in  quantity;  by  which  act  one  is  said  to  break  bulk,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
prevented  from  afterwards  objecting  to  it,  and  returning  it  to  the  seller.  See  Sale  of 
Goods. 

BB£AKDrG  XHCLOSUBES  is  an  expression  to  be  found  in  Scotch  law-books,  and 
means  the  destruction  or  invasion  of  planting  and  inclosures  by  persons  or  their  cattle. 
The  punishment  for  this  offense  is  provided  for  by  several  old  Scotch  statutes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  two  passed  in  1661  and  1685  respectively,  The  penalties  are  pecu- 
niary, with  right  to  detain  the  cattle  found  trespassmg,  until  such  penalties,  along  with 
the  damage  and  costs,  are  paid.     See  Plaittation. 

BBXAKWATEB  is  a  barrier  intended  for  the  protection  of  shipping  in  harbors  or 
anchorages.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  front  of  a  semicircular  bay,  a  small  island 
is  so  situated  as  to  form  a  natural  breakwater.  This  is  to  some  extent  the  case  with  the 
isle  of  Wight,  which  occupies  such  a  position  as  to  protect  Portsmouth  and  Southamp- 
ton from  the  south.  In  many  other  places,  however,  bays  and  harbors  are  without  such 
screens.  A  pier  may  be  so  placed  and  constructed  as  to  serve  also  the  purpose  of  a  B., 
but  the  term  B.  isgenerally  confined  to  a  structure  used  solely  for  protection,  and  not 
for  berthage  or  tramc,  and  breakwaters  are  frequently  insulated,  so  as  to  be  cut  off  from 
any  communication  with  the  shore  unless  by  water. 

Plymouth  B.  is  the  best  known  of  these  engineering  works.  The  sound  or  harbor, 
being  open  to  the  s.,  was  so  much  exposed  to  storms  that,  early  in  the  present  century, 
it  was  determined  to  construct  a  B.  across  its  mouth,  with  openings  between  it  and  the 
shore,  on  either  side,  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  shipping.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  181d.  The  operations  consisted  in  transporting  along  a  tram-road  large  blocks 
of  limestone  got  from  a  neighboring  quarry,  shipping  them  in  vessels  fitted  with  trap- 
doors, and  by  means  of  these  depositing  them  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  mound  in  the 
required  situation.  As  soon  as  the  stones  began  to  appear  above  water,  a  perceptible 
benefit  resulted  in  the  relative  calmness  of  the  sound  during  the  prevalence  of  storms; 
but  the  structure  was  frequently  very  roughly  handled  by  the  waves,  which  altered  and 
flattened  its  shape.  A  severe  storm  in  Nov.,  1824,  threw  a  great  portion  of  the  stones 
over  into  the  sound.  It  was  not  until  1841  that  the  works  were  finally  completed,  by 
the  deposition  of  more  than  3,000,000  tons  of  stone,  and  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
£1,500,000.  The  B.  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  the  central  portion  is  1000  yards;  and  two 
wings,  of  850  yards  each,  extend  from  the  ends  of  this  at  a  slight  angle.  The  open 
channels  at  each  end,  between  the  B.  and  the  shore,  are  each  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  their  depth  is  respectively  40  and  22  ft,  at  low  water.  The  B.  is  183  yards  wide 
at  the  base,  and  15  at  the  top — the  two  sides  being  made  very  sloping  for  the  security  of 
the  stones.  The  slopes  and  top  are  faced  with  masonry.  The  water-space  protected  by 
this  B.  comprises  1120  acres,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  money  has  been  weU 
spent  on  the  work. 

Holyhead  B.  is  formed  of  stone  quarried  in  Holyhead  mountain,  drawn  along  a  tram- 
way on  a  timber  structure,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  It  more  resembles  a  pier  than  the  B. 
at  Plymouth,  for  it  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  shore,  and  is  intended  to  convert  Holy- 
head bay  or  roadstead  into  a  harbor  of  refuge.  The  works  consist  of  a  mound  of  loose 
stones  up  to  low  water,  and  ashlar  upright  walls  with  a  parapet  above  that  line,  with  a 
railway  on  the  top  for  trains. 

Portland  B.  is  of  very  great  value,  in  converting  into  a  harbor  of  refuge  the  expanse 
of  water  between  the  Dorsetshire  coast  and  the  isle,  or  rather  peninsula  of  Portland. 
An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1847,  authorizing  the  works.  The  B.,  starting 
from  the  n.e.  point  to  the  isle,  stretches  nearly  due  n.  for  more  than  2  m.,  with  one 
or  two  intervening  openings  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  shipping.  The  works  were 
conducted  more  easily  than  those  of  any  other  great  B. ;  for  the  isle  contains  an  abund- 
ance of  stone  easily  quarried,  and  the  steep  shores  afforded  facility  for  transporting  the 
stones  by  their  own  gravity  to  their  destination.  The  work — which  is  an  upright  ashlar 
superstructure,  witli  a  parapet  founded  on  a  mound  of  rubble  stones — was  done  chiefly 
by  convict  labor;  the  depth  is  about  50  ft.  at  low- water.  Prom  the  nature  of  the  opera^ 
tion,  any  part  of  the  B.  became  useful  as  soon  as  constructed,  increasing  the  safety  of 
Portland  bay  as  a  harbor  of  refuge. 

Dover  B.  progresses  slowly,  and  has  involved  an  enormous  outlay.  There  is  no  stone 
oear  to  form  a  mound,  as  in  the  other  breakwaters  spoken  of,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
work  requires  to  be  brought  up  in  solid  ashlar  from  the  bottom  by  the  diving-bell,  with 
the  interior  formed  of  blocks  of  concrete.  It  has  never  been  clearly  stated  whether  the 
government  regards  thisB.  as  a  protection  to  a  great  naval  station  and  fortified  harbor,  or 
as  a  chief  feature  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  commercial  fieets.  In  1844,  a  commission  of 
Inquiry  recommended  that  £2.500,000  should  be  laid  out  in  forming  a  harbor  of  refnge  at 
this  place.  In  80  years  the  work  has  not  been  finished,  the  great  depth  and  frequent  storms 
constituting  terrible  obstacles.  The  water  is  very  deep— -viz.,  42  ftwialdo^wMsat^^^BieL! 
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accumulations  of  shingle  very  troublesome;  and  several  years  must  elapse  before  it  can 
be  made  evident  whether  the  Dover  B.  is  worth  the  national  money  expended  upon  it. 

Alderney  B.  is  a  great  work,  consisting  of  ashlar  walij  and  parapet,  built  on  a  stone 
mound  up  to  low-water  from  a  depth  of  72  feet.  Small  breakwaters  have  been  con- 
structed at  Cettc  near  Marseilles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  in  the  United  Slates,  and 
at  Buffalo  in  lake  Erie ;  but  they  do  not  call  for  description. 

Cherbourg  B.  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  costly  ever  constructed.  Nearlv  100  years 
ago,  M.  de  Cessart  proposed  to  the  French  government  the  formation  of  a  B.  at  Cher- 
bourg, to  be  commenced  by  the  construction  of  a  number  of  hollow  cones  formed  of 
timber-framing,  sunk  in  a  Ime  as  close  as  they  could  be  placed  to  each  other,  and  then 
filled  with  stones.  These  cones,  of  which  there  were  to  be  64,  each  about  70  ft.  high, 
150  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  60  ft.  at  the  top,  were  intended  to  form  a  nucleus  to 
the  stone  breakwater,  to  prevent  the  stones,  during  its  formation,  being  knocked  about 
and  too  much  spread  out  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  In  1784  to  1788,  16  cones  were  con- 
structed, and  18  of  them  sunk:  but  so  great  was  the  destruction  which  they  underwent 
during  stormy  weather,  that  the  government  at  length  abandoned  the  plan,  and  carried 
on  the  stone  breakwater  without  the  aid  of  the  cones.  It  was  completed  under  Napoleon 
III.  at  a]  cost  exceeding  £2,500,000.  The  B.  itself  was  finished  in  1853,  but  since  that 
year  large  fortifications  have  been  built  upon  the  upper  works.  The  length  is  nearly  2^ 
m. ;  the  B.  is  300  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  81  at  the  top.  The  chief  mass  consists  of 
rubble  or  unshaped  stones,  thrown  down  from  sliips;  but  there  is  a  larger  ratio  of 
wrought  and  fin^hed  masonry  than  in  the  Plymouth  B.,  consisting  of  granite  blocks 
imbedded  in  cement.  The  depth  of  water  is'  about  60  ft.  at  low-water  spring-tides; 
and  the  B.  rises  to  12  ft.  above  high-water  level.  The  water-space  included  within  and 
protected  by  the  B.,  is  about  2000  acres,  but  two  thirds  of  this  has  scarcely  depth  enough 
for  the  largest-sized  ships.  The  relation  which  this  B.  bears  to  the  vast  military  and 
naval  arrangements  of  the  place  will  be  noticed  under  Chsbboubg. 

Many  siibstitutes  have  been  proposed  for  solid  breakwaters,  such  as  floating  break- 
waters constructed  of  timber  framework,  open  iron  screens,  etc.,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  shown  to  be  suitable  for  actual  practice.  Close  timber- work,  filled  in  witli  stones^ 
is  found  to  be  quite  efficacious;  but  on  most  of  our  coasts  the  timber  is  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  the  marine  worm,  which  is  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  its  being  used  under 
water. 

BREAKWATER  {anU).  In  the  United  States  the  only  important  work  of  the  kind 
is  at  Lewes,  Del.,  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay.  A  breakwater  was  resolved  upon 
in  1828,  and  the  next  year  the  site  was  fixed  at  ca*pv3  Henlojjen.  In  1870,  the  engineer 
reported  the  completion  of  the  harbor  "according  to  the  original  project  devised  more 
than  40  years  ago."  In  the  year  after  the  completion,  more  than  20,000  vessels  visited 
the  harbor,  and  since  its  first  use  in  1833,  about  300,000  vessels  of  all  sorts  have  sought 
shelter  or  trade  behind  the  Delaware  breakwater.  A  recent  report  says:  "Let  a  threat- 
ening sky  foretell  the  approaching  storm,  and  a  few  hours  will  suffice  to  fill  a  previously 
vacant  harbor.  Let  a  north-easterly  storm  continue  a  day  or  two  with  severity,  and 
the  harbor  becomes  crowded  entirelv  beyond  its  capacity."  Its  present  capacity  is  deter- 
mined by  the  space  that  is  sheltered  by  the  B.  proper.  This  is  a  straight  line  nearly 
half  a  mile  long,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  diameter  of  a  half  circle  behind  it,  the  area  of 
which  will  represent  approximately  the  sheltered  harbor.  North-east  of  the  B.  is  the  ice- 
breaker structure,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  an  opening  of  about  the  same 
extent,  through  which  the  sea  rolls  without  hindrance.  Within  the  past  five  or  six  years 
this  important  work  has  been  much  extended  and  improved.  It  is  altogether  of  stone, 
in  rubble- wall  and  more  finished  work.  There  are  finished  or  in  construction  several  B.  *8 
in  the  northern  lakes,  for  the  most  part  made  of  timber  cribs  filled  with  stone. 

BREAM,  a  name  which  is  apt  to  occasion  some  confusion  to  beginners  in  ichthyology, 
being  applied  equally  to  certain  fresh- water  fishes  of  the  family  cypr»nMte(q.  v.),  and 
to  certain  sea-fishes  of  the  families  sparicUs  (q.  v.)  and  c?ugtodoTUi<kB(q.y.)  or  s^ftumwpenTtas, 
among  which  the  resemblance  is  a  mere  general  one  of  outward  form,  the  first  of  these 
families  belonging  to  the  order  of  mcUa4sopter(ms,  or  soft-finned,  the  other  two  to  that  of 
ctcanihopterom,  or  spiny -finned  fishes. 

The  breams  of  the  family  cyprirUdm  were  included  in  the  genus  eyfyrin/us  (see  Carp) 
by  the  older  naturalists,  but  are  readily  distinguished  from  that  genus  as  now  defined, 
and  from  other  allied  genera,  by  their  deep  and  compressed  form,  by  the  great  convexity 
of  both  the  dorsal  and  the  abdominal  outline,  by  the  want  of  spiny  rays  in  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  by  the  grcat  length  of  the  base  of  the  anal  fin,  and  by  the  want  of  cirri  or  bar- 
bules  at  the  mouth.  They  form  the  genus  AhramU  of  Cuvier.— The  Common  B.,  or 
Carp  B.  {A.  hrama),  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe,  even  as  far  n. 
as  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  of  some  of  those  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  thrives  best  in 
still  waters,  and  in  some  of  the  Irish  lakes  attains  a  large  size;  it  has  been  known  to 
reach  12  or  even  14  lbs.  The  tail  is  very  broad  and  much  forked,  the  head  small  and 
acuminated,  the  eyes  very  large,  the  scales  small,  the  general  color  yellowish-brown, 
the  cheeks  and  gul-covers  silvery- white.— The  White  B.,  or  Brbamflat  {A.  hltcea), 
differs  from  the  common  B.  in  its  silvery  color,  the  smaller  number  of  rays  in  the  pecto- 
nii  and  anal  fins,  and  other  particulars.    It  has  never  been  taken  of  so  large  a  size.    It  is 
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found  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  some  of  the  British  lakes  and 
rivers. — The  Fobieranian  B.  {A.  buggenlioffit)  differs  much  more  widely  from  the  com- 
mon B. ;  the  body  is  much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  the  scales  larger,  the  base 
of  the  anal  tin  shorter,  the  tail  less  forked.  This  fish  is  known  to  occur  in  a  few  places 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  is  said  to  abound  in  Pomerania. 

The  acanthopterous  breams,  or  Sba  Breams,  are  mostly  of  the  family  ttparida,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  gilthead  (q.v.),  in  connection  with  which  they  ma^  most  properly  be 
noticed.  The  common  sea  B.,  indeed,  often  receives  the  name  of  gilthead.  Only  one 
of  the  British  sea  fishes  called  B.,  the  brama  raU  already  noticed  (see  Braha),  belongs  to 
the  family  chmtodoiMia, 

Angling  for  Bream, — Of  the  two  kinds  of  B.  known  to  anglers,  the  carp  B.  is  much 
the  best  for  sport  The  flesh  of  tlie  B.  is  not  held  in  much  estimation,  though  the  carp 
B.  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  of  the  two.  B.  are  found  in  both  ponds  and  rivers. 
They  prefer  deep,  still  holes,  or  quiet,  well-sheltered  eddies  in  the  bends  of  rivers. 
Here  the  angler  will  find  them  in  large  numbers.  They  are  rather  capricious  in  feeding; 
at  times  they  will  not  bite  for  weeks  together.  Being  a  sly,  shy-bitmg  fish,  the  tackfe 
required  for  them  must  be  fine.  They  may  be  taken  by  means  of  the  ledger  (q.v.)  in 
rivers,  where  they  should  be  fished  for  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  barbel,  save  that 
it  will  be  found  advisable  to  use  another  hook,  which  should  be  fastened  on  to  the  line 
about  8  in.  or  a  foot  above  the  ledger  lead,  as  B.  often  take  their  bait  some  inches  ofT 
the  bottom.  The  hooks  should  be  Ho.  7.  In  fioat-fishing  for  B.  in  holes  or  eddies,  a 
stout  swan-quiU  float  and  half  a  dozen  No.  1  shot  below  it,  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
the  purpose;  and,  having  ground-baited  as  directed  for  barbel,  put  on  two  small  red 
worms  for  the  angling  bait,  or  about  an  inch  of  the  tail  of  a  bright,  well-scoured  lob- 
worm. The  former  is  preferable.  Two  hooks,  one  to  rest  on  the  bottom,  and  one  6  or 
8  in.  off  it,  will  be  found  useful,  for  sometimes  one  will  be  taken,  and  sometimes  the 
other.  The  fish  being  tender-mouthed,  should  be  played  gently.  After  the  first  rush,  a 
B.  soon  tires,  for  his  form  is  not  fitted  or  shaped  for  a  prolonged  resistance.  The  B. 
has  an  unpleasant  practice  of  bowing  downwards  and  rubbing  the  line  with  his  tail,  and 
the  line  often  comes  up  covered  with  a  thick  slime  from  his  oody,  for  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  hook.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  this  must  be  cleared  off  before  the  tackle 
is  again  used.  The  rod  should  be  a  light  cane-rod,  moderately  stiff,  and  some  13  or  18 
ft.  long  for  float-fishing  for  B.  from  a  boat  or  punt.  Of  all  baits,  worm  is  decidedly  the 
best.  Some  recommend  bullock's  blood  and  grains  to  ground  bait  with,  but  worms  are 
found  to  answer  all  purposes.  B.  spawn  about  the  end  of  May,  choosing  the  most 
weedy  spots  for  that  purpose ;  and  after  scouring  and  cleansing  in  some  gentle  gravelly 
stream  for  a  week  or  two,  they  return  to  the  deep  still  holes  again.  A  clay  or  sand^ 
bottom  is  preferred  to  ojiy  other.  The  presence  of  B.  may  always  be  detected  by  their 
fondness  for  coming  at  times  to  the  top  of  the  water,  or,  as  anglers  term  it,  **  priming.'* 
Early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  the  whereabouts  of  B.  may  always  oe 
discovered  by  their  rising  then.  In  Lough  Erne  the  shoals  are  prodigious,  and  cause  a 
ripple  on  the  water  like  a  stiff  breeze  of  wind. 

BB£AMIKO,  in  nautical  affairs,  is  a  cleansing  process  which  a  ship  undei^oes  after  a 
voyage,  or  after  lying  for  a  long  time  in  harbor.  The  ship's  bottom,  under  such  circum- 
stances, often  becomes  covered  with  grass,  ooze,  shells,  or  sea-weed;  and  B.  consists  in 
the  removal  of  these  impurities.  The  ship  is  laid  aground  after  the  tide  has  ebbed,  or 
is  docked,  or  is  careened  (see  Cabeenino);  furze  and  fagots  are  placed  under  it;  fire  is 
applied;  the  heat  melts  the  pitch,  etc.,  of  the  hull,  and  the  pitch  and  filth  can  then  be 
scraped  and  brushed  off. 

BSEAST,  The  Female,  or  mammary  gland,  consists  of  a  series  of  tubes,  radiating 
from  a  common  center,  the  nipple,  which  is  situated  in  an  areola  or  dark-colored  patch. 
On  the  surface  of  the  latter  are  several  (from  4  to  10)  sebaceous  glands,  which  secrete  an 
unctuous  fluid  to  protect  the  skin  of  the  nipple,  which  is  very  thin,  from  the  saliva  of 
the  sucking  infant.  The  rm\\i-tubes  (15  to  18  in  number)  enlarge  into  sinuMs,  and  pass 
each  to  a  separate  lobe  or  subdivision  of  the  breast,  whore  thev  divide  into  twigs  and 
branches  (the  lactiferous  ducts),  which  end  in  minute  vesicles.  The  lobes  are  held  together 
by  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  well  packed  in  fat,  which  increases  sometimes  to  an  enormous 
extent  the  apparent  size  of  the  organ.  It  will  be  readily  understood  how  over-distension 
of  these  delicate  tubes,  from  whatever  cause,  must  be  productive  of  great  suffering. 
When  an  abscess  forms  in  the  B.,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  allow  the  matter  to  remain; 
but  when  an  opening  is  made  into  an  abscess  of  the  B.,  the  cut  must  be  made  in  some 
line  radiating  from  the  nipple,  so  as  to  avoid  division  of  the  milk-tubes. 

BXEA8TPLATE,  in  ancient  armor,  was  a  plate  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  so 
fastened  as  to  protect  the  chest  or  front  of  the  wearer.  The  back-plate,  in  like  manner, 
was  worn  to  protect  him  from  attack  from  behind.  In  modem  European  armies, 
almost  the  only  representative  of  the  B.  is  the  front  half  of  the  cuirass,  worn  by  the 
cuirassiers  in  certain  foreign  states,  and  by  the  household  cavalry  (life-guards  and  horse- 
guards)  in  England. 

BBEAST-SinCMEE,  Brebbumer  (Fr.  sommiar,  a  lintel),  a  beam  supporting  the  whole 

front  of  a  building,  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  lintel  supports  the  portion  over  an 
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opening.    They  are  seen  in  England  and  on  tlie  continent  in  old  houses  that  are  built 
partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone,  brick,  or  mud. 

BREAST  WHEEL.    See  Water  Power,  ante. 

BBEA8TW0RK,  in  fortification,  is  a  hastily  constructed  earthwork;  not  so  high  as 
to  need  a  banquette  (q.v.)  for  the  defenders  to  stand  upon,  but  sufficient  to  afford  shelter 
when  they  are  standing  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  firing  over  the  crest.  The  dry 
4iitch  or  trench  from  which  the  earth  has  been  taken  to  form  the  B.,  affords  an  addi- 
tional defense.  A  B.  is  midway  between  a  parapet  and  an  epaulemtnt,  in  size  and 
importance. 

BBEATH,  Offensive,  may  depend  upon  some  cause  limited  to  the  mouth  or  nose, 
or  it  may  arise  from  diseased  conaitious  of  the  respiratory  or  digestive  apparatus.  If, 
from  want  of  proper  attention,  the  teeth  have  collected  a  quantity  of  putrescent  par- 
ticles around  them,  they  must  be  well  scrubbed  with  a  brush  and  tepid  water,  with 
siome  powdered  carbonate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  it.  A  wash  composed  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  tincture  of  myrrh  in  a  pint  of  water  is  also  very  useful.  Occasionally  the  secre- 
tion from  the  tonsils  (q.v.)  is  very  offensive;  and  then  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  4 
grains  to  1  ounce  of  water,  should  be  applied  to  them  every  morning,  with  a  camel- 
hair  brush,  and  small  alterative  doses  of  medicine  administered.  Solutions  of  soda  in 
water  are  also  very  useful.  Should  the  fetid  smell  arise  from  a  portion  of  dead  bone, 
the  latter  must  be  removed  whenever  it  becomes  loose.  Inhalations  of  steam  from  hot 
water  into  which  some  creasote  has  been  dropped,  is  much  recommended  for  cases  in 
which  the  cause  resides  in  the  nose  and  respiratory  passa^s.  When,  however,  it  is 
caused  bv  digestive  derangements,  the  treatment  should  consist  in  purging,  to  empty  the 
intestinal  canal,  followed  by  soda,  to  correct  acidity,  and  tonics,  of  which  the  bitter 
infusions  and  tinctures,  and  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  are  amon^  the  best. 

All  medical  treatment  is  unavailing  to  correct  the  foul  ooor  which  rises  from  the 
stomach  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  or  from  the  victim  of  gangrene  or  abscess  in  the 
lungs. 

3BEATH  AND  BSEATHIKO.    See  Respiration. 

BREATH  FIGURES.    See  Cohesion  Figures,  ante. 

BREATHITT,  a  co.  in  e.  Kentucky;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  6652—181  coined;  in 
"80,  7738.  The  co.  is  hilly,  with  forests,  and  has  iron  and  coal;  but  the  main  produc- 
tions are  agricultural.    Co.  seat,  Jackson. 

BREBEUF.  Jean  de,  b.  France,  1593;  killed  in  the  Huron  country  in  1649;  a  Jesuit 
missionary  who  came  with  Chomplain  in  1626.  His  labors  were  mainly  among  the  Hurons, 
with  whose  life  and  lan^a^  be  became  very  familiar.  When  the  town  of  St.  Louis 
was  taken  by  the  Iroquois,  B.  and  Lalemont,  his  associate,  were  made  prisoners  and  tor- 
tured to  death.  It  is  said  that  B.'s  head  is  preserved  in  the  pediment  of  a  silver  bust  in 
the  convent  of  the  hospital  nuns  in  Quebec.  Some  of  his  writings  on  the  Huron  lan- 
guage are  preserved,'  and  were  translated  by  Albert  Gallatin. 

BBECCIAf  a  term  adopted  from  the  Italian  to  designate  a  mass  composed  of  angular 
fragments  of  rocks  of  the  same  or  more  different  kinds,  cemented  together  by  an 
enveloping  paste,  or  by  infiltrated  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

BXECHE-BE-BOLAKB,  a  defile  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain,  about  11 
m.  s.  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  with  an  elevation  of  about  9500  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  dif- 
cult  passage  of  from  200  to  800  ft.  in  width,  between  precipitous  rocks  rising  to  a 
height  of  from  800  to  600  feet. 

BBE'CHIH,  a  t.  of  Forfarshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  8  m.  w.  of  its 
junction  with  the  sea  at  Montrose.  Pop.  '71,  7959.  It  unites  with  Montrose,  Arbroath, 
Forfar,  and  Bervie  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament.  Spinning,  bleaching,  dis- 
tilling, and  brewing  are  carried  on  here,  as  also  the  manufacture  of  linens  and  sailcloth. 
B.  was  once  a  walled  town,  and  contained  an  abbey  of  Culflees,  instituted,  it  would 
seem,  about  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  David  I.  founded  a  cathedral  and  bishopric 
here  in  the  12th  century.  Part  of  the  cathedral,  built  chiefly  in  the  18th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries,  is  now  the  parish  church.  Close  to  the  church  is  a  round  tower,  similar  to 
the  Irish  ones  and  to  the  one  at  Abemethy,  the  only  other  example  in  Scotland.  The 
tower  is  85  ft.  high,  25  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  12^  ft.  at  the  top,  and  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  15th  c.  spire  of  25  feet.  B.  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Maules  (now  of 
their  representative,  the  earl  of  Dalhousie),  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  1803,  after  a  siege 
of  20  davs.  B.  was  burned  by  Montrose  in  1645;  and  near  it,  Huntly,  on  the  part  of 
James  II..  defeated  the  Crawfords  in  1452.  Gillies,  the  historian  of  Greece;  Maitland, 
the  topographer;  and  Dr.  Guthrie,  the  famous  Scotch  preacher,  were  natives  of  Brechin. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Kentuckv,  on  the  Ohio  river;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
18,440—1682  colored;  undulating  surface,  well  watered  and  fertile.  There  are  some 
curious  sink-holes  and  caves  in  the  co. ;  and  there  are  various  medicinal  springs.  Chief 
productions,  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Hardinsburg. 

BRECK^ENRIDGE,  a  village  in  Wilkin  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  Red  River  of  the  north; 
the  terminus  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad.  217  m.  w.n.w.  of  St.  Paul.  Steam- 
ers pass  down  the  river  to  Manitoba.  uigitzea  oy  xjv/v^x iv 
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BRECKENRIDGE,  John,  d.d.,  1797-1841;  b.  Ky.;  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
graduate  of  Princeton  college.  In  1822  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  afterwards 
served  as  chaplain  in  congress.  His  first  church  was  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  newspaper,  The  Western  LumiTtary.  In  1881  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
was  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  education;  subsequently 
professor  in  Princeton  theological  seminary;  and  in  1888  secretary  and  general  agent  of 
the  board  of  foreign  missions.  He  resigned  in  1840,  and  just  before  his  death  was 
chosen  president  of  Oglethorpe  university,  in  Georgia. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  John  Cabell,  b.  Ky.,  1821;  studied  law  in  Transylvanian 
mdversity,  and  settled  at  Lexington.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  his  state  for 
several  terms;  and  in  1866  was  elected  vice-president.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  for 
president  by  the  extreme  southern  section  of  the  Democratic  national  convention,  but, 
with  Douglas  and  Bell,  was  defeated  by  Lincoln.  He  was  immediately  chosen  U.  S. 
senator,  but  abandoned  his  seat  and  went  with  the  secessionists,  where  he  entered  the 
army  and  became  a  maj.gen.  In  1865,  just  before  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  he  was 
appointed  confederate  secretary  of  war.  At  the  close  of  the  conflict  he  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  remained  several  years. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  Robbrt  Jefferson,  d.d.,  brother  of  Rev.  John,  1800-71;  b. 
Ky. ;  at  first  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the  legislature;  but  in  1829  he  joined  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  in  1832  became  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Baltimore,, 
where  he  officiated  for  13  years.  In  1845,  he  became  president  of  Jefferson  college; 
two  years  later  removed  to  Kentucky  and  became  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. In  1853,  he  was  professor  of  theology  in  Danville  seminary.  Dr.  B.  was  a  strong 
old-school  leader  in  the  great  division  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  the  slavery  dis- 
cussions he  was  extreme  on  neither  side,  and  when  the  civil  war  began  he  was  for  the 
union,  but  he  was  much  opposed  to  the  emancipation  proclamation.  In  1864,  he  was 
president  of  the  convention  that  nominated  Lincoln  for  a  second  term.  Dr.  B.  is  cred- 
ited with  bein^  the  principal  author  of  the  common  school  system  of  Kentucky. 
Among  his  worls  are  Internal  Boidenees  of  Christianity;  Papism  in  the  United  States;  and 
some  books  of  travel. 

BBECK'KOCXfiEIBE,  or  Brb'oon,  an  inhmd  co.  of  South  Wales,  to  the  s.  of  Radnor, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Wye.  Length,  about  35  m. ;  average  breadth,  20. 
Area,  719  sq.m.,  of  which  two  thirds  are  cultivated.  B.  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
counties  in  South  Wales,  and  has  deep,  beautiful,  and  fertile  valleys.  Two  principal 
mountain-chains,  the  highest  in  South  Wales,  rising  with  Brecknock  peaks  to  a  height 
of  2862  ft.,  intersect  the  county  in  the  n.  and  s.,  and  occupy,  with  their  offshoots,  a 
great  part  of  the  surface.  Old  red  sandstone  occupies  the  s.  and  middle  of  the  co., 
and  Silurian  rocks  the  north.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Wye,  Usk,  Yrfon,  Elan,  Claer- 
wen,  and  Tawe.  The  climate  is  severe  and  rainy  but  healthy  among  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  valleys  comparatively  mild.  The  agriculture,  though  still  defective,  especi- 
ally in  the  higher  districts,  was  greatly  improved  by  the  Brecknockshire  a^icultural 
society,  instituted  in  1755.  The  chief  crops  are  oats  and  barley,  but  much  wheat  is 
also  grown  in  Talgarth  and  Crickhowell,  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  county.  In 
the  valleys  in  the  e.  some  hops  are  raised,  and  some  orchards  are  seen.  The  native 
small  black-cattle  are  reared  in  the  hills,  while  in  the  lowlands  the  Hereford  breed  pre- 
dominates. The  mineral  produce  is  small,  consisting  of  iron,  especially  along  the  s. 
border;  coal  and  limestone  are  also  found  in  the  south  and  west.  The  Brecon  canal 
connects  the  co.  with  the  Bristol  channel,  and  many  railways  have  been  constructed 
throughout  the  county.  There  are  several  small  factories  of  woolens  and  worsted  hosi- 
ery; also  several  important  iron-works,  but  the  ore  is  chiefly  obtained  from  adjoining 
counties.  B.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  in  1871,  59,001.  The  chief 
towns  are  Brecon,  the  co.  and  only  corporate  one,  Builth,  Crickhowell,  Hay,  and 
Llanelly.  There  are  many  remains  oi  British  and  Roman  camps,  Roman  roads,  cairns, 
cromlechs,  mounds,  and  castles  throughout  the  county.  B.  formed  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Silures,  who  bravely  withstood  the  Romans.  The  Normans,  under  Barnard 
Newmarch,  wrested  the  co.  from  the  Welsh  princes  in  1092.  Llewelyn,  the  last  British 
prince  of  Wales,  was  killed  in  this  co.  in  1^2,  and  by  his  fall  the  native  mountain- 
chiefs  were  entirely  subdued.    Half  the  people  in  B.  stiU  speak  Welsh. 

BB£COK,  Brecknock,  or  Aberhonddu,  the  capital  of  Brecknockshire,  South 
Wales,  is  situated  in  an  open  valley  in  the  middle  of  the  co.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Usk,  Honddu,  and  Tarell,  171  m.  w.n.w  of  London.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  tine  moun- 
tain scenery,  and  has  beautiful  public  walks.  South  of  B.  lie  the  three  mountain- 
peaks,  the  Brecon  beacons.  Pop.  71,  5845.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
Flannels,  coarse  woolens,  and  hats  are  manufactured.  Barnard  Newmarch,  a  relative 
of  William  the  conqueror,  founded  the  town,  and  built  a  castle  here  in  1094.  He  also 
founded  two  priories  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  Henry  VIII.  turned  one  of  the  pri- 
ories into  a  college,  still  existing;  the  other  is  now  the  parish  church.  B.  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  having  ten  towers  and  five  gates.  Hugh  Price,  founder  of  Jesus 
college,  Oxford,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebrated  actress,  were  natives  of  Brecon. 

BBEBA',  a  t.  of  North  Brabant,  Holland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  navigable 
rivers  Merk  and  Aa,  and  containing  (Dec.  31,  1874)  15,335  inhabitants.    It  formerly  pos- 
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sessed  the  means  of  laying  the  surrounding  country  uuder  water  in  the  event  of  an 
attack,  but  the  importance  of  tlie  town,  as  a  military  position,  has  passed  away,  and  in 
1876  the  fortifications  were  removed.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
several  interesting  monuments;  also  an  old  castle  built  in  1350,  which  w^as  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  and  is  now  a  military  academy.  There 
are  manufactures  of  carpets,  linen,  hats,  soap,  leather,  etc.,  and  dye-works,  breweries, 
and  rope-walks.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where,  in  1566,  the  protest  of  the  Dutch 
nobles,  known  as  the  "compromise  of  Breda,"  against  the  measures  of  Philip  11.  of 
Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  was  presented  and  rejected.  During  the  subsequent  cen- 
turies, it  was  the  scene  of  much  conflict  and  diplomatizing  until  1813,  when  the  French 
were  finally  driven  out.    B.  is  now  a  station  of  the  railway  net. 

BREDA,  Jan  Van,  1683-1750;  a  Dutch  painter.  He  imitated  Wouvermans  and 
Breughel  so  cleverly  that  connoisseurs  are  often  unable  to  detect  the  copy.  B.  was  a 
long  time  employea  in  England. 

BREDERO'DE,  Hendrik  Van,  Count,  1531-68;  one  of  the  sovereign  counts  of 
Holland,  and  a  leader  against  Spanish  domination  in  that  country.  He  was  for  many 
years  turbulent,  active,  and  a  source  of  annoyance  about  as  much  to  his  own  party  as  to 
the  other.  After  the  complete  success  of  the  Spaniards  he  asked  Egmont  to  intercede 
for  him  with  the  regent;  his  followers  were  dispersed,  some  w^ere  put  to  death,  and  he 
himself  died  in  a  few  months  from  intemperance  and  anxiety. 

BREDOW,  Gabriel  Gottfried,  1773-1814;  a  German  historian  and  professor  in 
the  university  of  Breslau.  English  readera  know  his  Manual  of  Ancient  WxUiry; 
Researches  on  History ^  Geography,  and  Chronology,  and  Historical  Fables. 

BBEE,  MATTHifius  Iqnazius  van,  an  excellent  Flemish  painter,  b.  at  Antwerp  2JM 
Feb.,  1773,  and  educated  partly  there,  and  partly  under  Vincent  in  Paris.  As  early  as 
1798,  he  attracted  attention  by  his  "  Death  of  Cato,"  and  several  other  excellent  pictures 
soon  followed.  A  peculiar  talent  for  rapid  and  vivid  sketching  enabled  B.  to  execute 
for  Napoleon,  in  a  few  hours,  "  The  Maneuvering  of  the  Fleet  before  Antwerp  on  the 
Scheldt,"  and,  with  equal  celerity,  Napoleon's  "Entrance  into  Amsterdam,  at  the 
Moment  when  the  Magistrate  presents  him  with  the  Keys  of  the  City."  In  1816,  he  painted 
the  famous  Leyden  burgomaster.  Van  der  Werff,  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  famished 
and  murmuring  populace  during  the  siege  of  1576:  "  Take  my  body,  and  share  it  among 
you."  This  great  work— now  in  the  town-house  of  Levden — is  marked  by  a  felicitous 
arrangement  of  the  figures,  and  by  a  bold  and  lively  coloring,  after  the  style  of  Rubens. 
Other  celebrated  pictures  of  B.'s  are:  "Count  Egmont  receiving  Spiritual  Consolation 
before  his  Execution,"  "  Rubens  dictating  his  Dyin?  Testament,"  **  The  Tomb  of  Nero 
at  Rome,  with  a  Group  of  Lazzaroni  and  Musicians.  B.  died  16th  Dec,  1839.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Antwerp. 

BBEE,  Philtpp  Jacob  van,  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  1786,  also  acquired  some 
reputation  as  a  historical  painter. 

BBEEGH,  of  a  gun,  is  the  end  farthest  removed  from  the  muzzle.  It  always  con- 
tains a  great  mass  of  metal,  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  gunpowder.    For  details,  see  Cannon,  Howitzer,  etc. 

BBEEGHE8  BIBLE.     See  Bible. 

BBEECHINO,  of  a  naval  gun  or  carronade,  is  a  strong  rope  by  which  the  recoil  of  the 
gun  is  checked  at  such  a  point  that  the  muzzle  is  brought  wholty  within  the  port-hole, 
where  the  seamen  can  sponge  and  reload  it. 

BKEECH-IOADHSTG,  in  artillery,  relates  to  a  mode  of  constructing  large  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  small-arms  or  hand-firearms,  the  peculiar  manner  of  charging  which  the 
term  describes.  This  subject  is  now  occupying  much  attention,  and  the  patented  inven- 
tions relating  to  it  are  very  numerous.  The  Armstrong  gun  (see  Armstrong),  among 
others,  is  a  breech-loader;  and  so  is  the  Whitworth  gun.  A  considerable  amount  of 
additional  mechanism  is  necessary  for  this  purpose;  seeing  that  the  breech  must  be  so 
far  opened  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  ball  or  shell,  and  a  cartridge,  and  then 
so  firmly  closed  as  to  resist  the  immense  pressure  occasioned  by  the  explosion.  The 
objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  change  from  the  old  system  are  many — quickness 
in'loadinjf,  ease  in  cleaning  after  firing,  accurate  adjustment  of  the  diameter  of  the  ball 
to  the  calibre  of  the  i^n,  lacility  in  making  the  ball  accommodate  itself  to  the  spiral 
rifle-grooves  of  the  piece,  etc. ;  but  it  is  still  a  contested  question,  especially  between  the 
rival  inventors  of  breech-loaders  and  muzzle-loaders,  to  what  extent  these  objects  are 
attained.  In  relation  to  muskets  and  fowling-pieces,  Mr.  Greener,  of  Birmingham,  who 
has  written  much  on  the  subject,  disputes  the  usefulness  of  B. ;  he  denies  that  it  is  more 
safe,  more  accurate,  or  more  forcible  than  muzzle-loading;  while  certain  advantgcs 
which  it  may  possess  are,  he  thinks,  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  cost  of  the  weapon. 
The  relative  merits  of  breech  and  muzzle  loading  fowling-pieces  were  tested  in  1^59-60 
by  various  trials,  under  the  management  of  the  editor  of  The  Field,  and  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  breech-loaders.  The  demand  for  the  latter  has,  in  consequence,  enor- 
mously increased. — This  subject  receives  further  notice  in  various  partes  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia, in  relation  to  certain  kinds  of  ordnance  and  small-arms  expressly  constructed  on 
the  B.  principle.     See  Breech-Loading. 
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BBSECH-LOABUrO  ABH8  and  NEEBIE-OUHS.  To  be  loaded  at  the  breech,  and  to 
be  fired  by  the  penetration  of  a  needle  into,  or  the  impinging  of  a  piston  on,  a  detonat- 
ing cap  within  the  cartridge,  are  distinct  attributes  in  a  weapon ;  and  although  it  is  only 
within  the  last  forty  years  that  the  system  has  been  carried  out  with  success,  breech- 
loading  arms  have  been  tried,  accepted,  and  abandoned  without  number  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  Indeed,  a  sort  of  instinct  dictates  that  loading  at  the  breech  is  the  pref- 
«rable  course:  and  all  the  earliest  muskets  were  so  made,  tlie  system  being  doubtless 
abandoned  from  the  difficulty  of  accurately  closing  the  breech,  in  those  days  of  rough 
workmanship.  The  extraordinary  efficacy  of  breech-loading  arms  for  military  purposes 
was  brought  prominently  forward  during  the  wars  of  the  last  few  years,  and  notably  in 
the  Prussian  campaigns  of  1864  against  Denmark,  and  of  1866  against  Austria.  The 
successes  of  the  Prussian  arms  were  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  their  troops  could  fire  as  compared  with  the  enemy.  They  had,  in  greater  or  less 
numbers,  borne  these  same  rifles  since  1885,  but  these  were  the  first  opportunities  of  using 
them  in  warfare.  To  all  the  other  powers,  whose  men  still  carried  muzzle-loading  rifles, 
and  who  had  debated,  without  practical  result,  for  years  past  the  question  of  armament 
with  breech-loaders,  soldiers  thus  armed  appeared  irresistible.  From  July,  1866,  to  the 
present  moment,  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  have  been  busy  night  and  day  throughout 
the  civilized  world  in  making  the  weapons  of  death  yet  more  deadly.  Scarcely  two 
countries  seem  to  have  adopted  the  same  plan :  each  nation  has  elaborated  a  system  from 
among  its  own  inventors.  Those  possessing  no  great  reserve  of  rifles  have  prepared  new 
arms;  but  the  majority  of  governments  have  been  content,  in  the  first  instance,  to  con- 
vert their  existing  stock  into  breech-loaders  of  as  good  a  construction  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  Thus,  Britain,  after  offering  a  handsome  prize  for  the  best  design, 
selected  one  said  (subject  to  some  controversy)  to  be  the  invention  of  the  late  Mr.  Snioer. 
As  this  weapon  has  been  produced  already  to  the  number  of  a  million,  and  as  it  has  con- 
firmed the  favorable  auguries  entertained  of  it  by  accuracy  of  fire,  and  by  loading  thrice 
to  the  muzzle-loader's  once,  much  of  the  following  article  will  be  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  British  government  only 
regarded  the  Snider  arm  as  a  makeshift  for  the  conversion  of  the  enormous  stock  of 
£nfie]d  rifles  then  in  hand,  reserving  to  itself  the  ultimate  selection  of  a  pattern  on  which 
to  manufacture  new  weapons.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  what  is  said  above  that 
Britain  adopted  a  breech-loading  arm  in  a  sort  of  panic  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  It 
was  after  the  Danish  campaign,  on  the  11th  July,  1864,  that  it  was  decided  as  an  abstract 
<][uestion  to  arm  the  British  infantry  with  breech-loaders;  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  having 
for  a  number  of  years  previously  been  armed  with  Sharp  and  Westley  Richards  carbines, 
loading  at  the  breech.  The  selection  of  an  arm  took  longer;  but  by  the  beginning  of 
1865  it  had  been  decided  to  convert  our  great  stock  of  rifles  on  the  '*  Snider"  system.  In 
1869  it  was  determined  that  new  arms  should  be  on  the  Martini-Henry  system — i.e.,  with 
the  Henry  barrel,  and  the  Martini-breech  action.  A  description  of  this  rifle  will  be  given 
farther  on. 

Breech^loading.—The  advantage  of  breech-loading  is  obvious:  to  be  able  to  insert  the 
charge  at  the  breech  end  instead  of  the  muzzle,  is  to  save  time,  and  to  avoid  exposure  to 
hostfie  fire  during  the  operation  of  loading  and  ramming  home,  which  involves  consid- 
erable outstretching  of  the  limbs.  The  great  condition  of  success  is,  that  the  bullet  shall 
be  propelled  with  equal  force  and  accuracy,  and  with  equal  safety  to  the  rifleman,  as  from 
the  muzzle-loader. 

When  a  charge  is  ignited,  the  constituents  of  the  gunpowder,  assuming  a  gaseous  con- 
dition  under  the  heat  engendered,  expand  into  a  volume  of  light  gas  many  times  greater 
In  bulk  than  the  powder  before  occupied.  On  the  amount  of  this  expansion,  and  its 
sudden  action  on  the  projectile,  the  force  of  the  shot  depends.  Any  joint  in  the  breech- 
piece  through  which  a  portion  of  this  gas  can  escape,  without  having  imparted  its  thrust 
to  the  ball,  tends,  therefore,  to  lessen  the  range  and  penetration;  while  the  shock  of  the 
explosion  falling  more  severely  on  this  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  barrel,  tends  yet 
more  to  dislocate  the  breech-piece,  and  diminish  the  closeness  of  the  joint's  fit.  In  weap- 
ons which  do  not  call  for  a  lonsr  range,  as  revolver  pistols,  a  perceptible  interval  is  left 
between  the  chamber  and  barrel,  through  which  much  gas  escapes;  but  in  rifles,  which 
have  range  and  penetration  as  principal  objects,  there  is  primd  facie  ground  for  preferring 
a  muzzle-loader.  The  ja:as,  however,  is  far  from  pure  as  generated  in  the  barrel,  for 
much  water  is  produced  and  held  in  suspension,  while  there  is  also  a  solid  residuum 
consisting  of  unbumed  materials  of  the  powder.  In  the  muzzle-loader,  these  clog  (or, 
technically,  foul)  the  barrel,  filling  the  grooves,  and  rendering  the  ramming  home  of 
succeeding  charges  more  and  more  difficult.  The  effect  is,  that  a  solid  mass  of  unbumed 
matter  is  gradually  forced  by  ramming  into  the  head  of  the  barrel,  destroying  the  accu- 
racy and  usefulness  of  the  weapon.  In  the  breech-loader,  this  solid  deposit  must  be  pro- 
vided against  both  ways.  The  backward  throw  on  firing  (for.  of  course,  the  charge 
explodes  with  equal  power  in  every  direction)  tends  to  force  it  into  the  mechanism  of 
the  joints,  preventing  their  proper  fit,  and  continually  augmenting  the  escape  of  gas;  and 
ya  the  other  hand,  the  deposit  in  front  is  most  detrimental  to  accuracy  of  fire.  This 
protection  of  the  breech-apparatus,  the  prevention  of  fouling,  and  the  retaining  and  if 
possible  improving  the  force  and  accuracy  of  fire,  were  the  problems  which  inventors 

have  had  to  solve. 
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A  moderate  escape  of  gas  in  front  of  the  first  position  of  the  ball,  is  not  found  to  be 
any  material  dlHadvaQtagc.  If,  then,  the  barrel  could  have  an  opening  where  the 
cartridge  could  be  inserted,  and  then  pushed  backwards,  an  escape  of  gas  through 
the  joints  by  which  the  opening  might  be  subsequently  closed  would  be  colnparativeiy 
immaterial ;  but  this  formation  would  be  impracticable,  because  the  explosion  of  each 
cartridge  would  drive  the  fouling  more  and  more  backwards,  till  ultimately  the  cham- 
ber at  the  breech  would  be  unable  to  contain  the  cartridge.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  charge  must  be  inserted  either  at  the  barrel's  head,  or,  if  the  barrel  be  opened,  in  a 
space  close  to  the  barrel's  head.  In  cither  of  these  cases,  the  breech  must  be  solidly  closed 
to  resist  the  explosion.  A  third  case,  as  in  the  Snider,  is  where  the  cartridge  is  mserted 
and  then  pushed  forward,  the  aperture  being  closed  by  a  solid  breech-piece  which  com^ 
pictelv  fills  that  portion  of  the  barrel,  and  forms,  with  the  barrel's  head,  a  massive  foot 
to  resist  tlie  backward  pressure  of  the  fired  powder.  No  breech  action  can  be  made  tcv 
fit  so  accurately  as  to  prevent  a  backward  escape  of  gas  unless  a  properly-constructed 
cartridge-case  is  used  A  perpendicular  moving  joint  is  found,  in  practice,  to  be  the* 
best  adapted  for  preventing  a  serious  escape  of  gas.  In  the  Prussian  needle-gun,  the 
end  of  the  barrel  is  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  which  fits  into  a  corresponding  cavity  in 
the  fore-end  of  the  breech-piece,  but  in  practice  this  joint  is  not  sufflcientljr  tight  to  pre- 
vent an  escape  of  gas  from  the  self-consuming  cartridge  used  with  this  gun,  which 
becomes  inconveniently  great  after  long  use  of  the  weapon,  and  it  is  only  available  when 
the  breech-piece  is  pushed  up  from  the  rear.  In  the  Snider  and  several  other  breechi- 
loading  weapons,  the  cartriaee  is  made  itself  to  close  hermetically  the  aperture  between 
the  barrel  and  the  fore-end  of  the  breech-piece.  This  is  effected  by  the  expansion  of  the 
cartridge-case,  which,  being  composed  of  metal,  or  a  combination  of  metal  and  paper,  is 
driven  out  by  the  force  of  the  explosion  till  it  completely  fills  the  chamber  and  prevents 
any  escape  backwards  between  the  sides  of  the  case  ana  the  chamber.  The  cartridge 
has  a  portion  of  its  case  at  the  base  flattened  out  into  a  rim  which  fits  into  a  correspond- 
ing recess  in  the  end  of  the  Wrel ;  and  to  prevent  expansion  backwards,  which  would 
fracture  the  cartridge-case,  and  injure  the  breech  or  the  firer.  the  breech-piece  is  made  tO' 
fit  as  closely  as  possible  against  this  base.    This  rim  is  on  the  Snider  cartridge. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  will  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  three  most  prom- 
inent breech-loaders— <1)  the  Prussian  Zandnadelgewehr;  {2)  the  British  Snider;  and  (8> 
the  Martini-Henry. 

The  Prussian  gun,  although  it  may  be  said  to  be  now  obsolete  (having  been  super- 
seded by  the  Mauser,  a  bolt  gun  on  much  the  same  principle,  but  using  a  metallia 
cartrid^-case),  was  first  in  the  field.  As  regards  its  breech-apparatus  and  needle-lock, 
it  consists  of  three  concentric  hollow  cylinders,  with  a  solid  cylindrical  bolt  inside  the 
last.  The  rear-end  of  the  barrel  is  firmly  screwed  into  the  head  of  the  chamber,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  stock  of  the  piece,  and  is  open  at  the  rear-end.  The  upper  half  of  the 
cylinder  is  cut  away  at  the  front-end  for  rather  more  than  the  length  of  the  cartridge: 
this  constitutes  the  opening  in  which  the  musketeer  inserts  the  cartridge.  From  thee 
rear  of  this  opening  to  the  back,  a  groove  is  cut,  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  square 
pillar  of  the  breech- handle  to  pass  along  it.  In  the  middle  of  this  groo.ve  is  a  right- 
angled  shunt,  offering  a  stop  to  the  breedi-handle  when  drawn  backwards,  unless  it  be 
likewise  turned  downwards,  when  it  may  be  passed  completely  out  at  tlie  rear-end.  Next 
within  the  chamber  is  the  breech-piece,  which,  to  admit  the  cartridge,  is  drawn  back  for 
a  sufficient  distance  by  the  breech-handle  along  the  groove.  When  the  cartridge  ift 
deposited  in  the  recess  in  the  chamber,  this  breech-piece  is  closed  against  the  heel  of  the 
barrel  by  moving  up  the  handle  to  the  front-end  of  the  groove,  and  then  turning  it  dowiL 
to  prevent  it  from  being  driven  back  on  the  explosion  of  the  charge;  representing, 
indeed,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  heel  of  an  ordinary  muzzle-loading  barrel.  Firmly 
screwed  within  the  breech-piece,  at  a  short  distance  from  its  front,  is  a  solid  block  of 
metal,  on  which  impinges  the  first  force  of  the  explosion.  Projecting  from  this  block 
to  the  base  of  the  cartridge  is  a  strong  tige,  or  pillar,  around  which  a  space  containing 
air  is  left.  Through  this  pillar  is  the  channel  for  the  needle  to  work.  Fitting  within 
the  rear-end  of  the  breech-piece  is  a  smaller  cylinder,  constituting  the  lock  of  the  gun. 
It  slides  within  the  breech-piece,  and  is  retained  from  falling  out  backwards  by  the 
spring,  which  catches  in  a  notcL.  Along  the  bottom  of  this  cylinder  is  a  groove  ta 
admit  the  passage  of  the  trigger;  and  at  the  back  is  a  short  upright  handle,  by  means  of 
which  the  weapon  is  cocked.  Lastly,  within  the  lock  is  a  bolt,  pressed  forward  by  a 
spiral  spring,  and  having  the  needle  rigidly  fastened  to  its  front  end.  Having  now 
described  the  several  parts  of  the  rifle,  it  is  easy  to  follow  it  from  the  moment  of  a  shot 
being  fired  until  the  next  is  ready  for  discharge.  The  soldier  first  presses  down  the 
spring  with  his  finger,  releasing  the  catch  below  it,  and  enabling  him  to  draw  back  the 
lock  to  the  next  catch  on  the  spring.  Having  done  so,  he  raises  the  breech-handle  to 
the  perpendicular,  and  passes  It  along  the  gmove  to  open  the  breech.  This  done,  he 
places  the  cartridge  in  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  chaml>er,  and  a^in  moving  up  the 
breech-piece  to  close  the  breech,  the  tige  in  it  pushes  the  cartridge  forward  into- 
the  barrel,  and  the  rifle  is  at  once  at  "half-cock;"  for  in  drawinj?  back  the  lock,  the 
front  point  of  the  spring  forced  the  bolt  (including  the  needle)  wit£  it,  and  the  projec- 
tion on  it,  having  passed  over  the  head  of  the  trigger,  is  caught  by  the  latter  in  a  way 
which  can  only  be  released  by  the  falling  of  the  trigger.    It  will  be  observed  that  at 
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half-cock  tlie  needle  is  ready  to  penetrate  the  cartridge,  but  that  the  spiral  spring  is 
loose  and  without  power.  The  position  is  now  obtained,  in  which  the  bolt  projects  at 
the  back,  and  the  spiral  spring  is  compressed  into  a  state  of  passive  strength.  All  that 
is  now  needed  to  fire  the  gun  is  to  press  upon  the  trigger,  when  the  bolt,  being  released 
by  the  depression  of  the  spiral  spring,  asserts  its  power,  and  drives  the  needle  into  the 
heart  of  the  cartridge,  the  parts  all  resuming  their  original  positions.  At  first  sight,  one 
cannot  help  exclaiming:  '*  What  a  complicated  apparatus  with  the  four  cylinders  and 
the  springs r*  but,  in  reality,  it  is  as  simple  as  almost  any  other  gun,  for  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  lock  (q.v.)  is  dispensed  with.  If  it  be  desired  to  take  the  needle-gun 
to  pieces,  press  the  trigger  till  the  point  bears.  If  the  breech-handle  be  then  in  the 
hinder  part  of  its  groove,  the  breech-piece  with  its  contents  will  slip  out  of  the  chamber. 
Pressing  down,  next,  the  spring  until  the  second  catch  is  passed,  there  is  nothing  to 
retain  the  lock  in  the  breecn-piece;  and  the  lock  being  free,  the  needle,  with  its  attached 
bolt  and  spring,  falls  readily  out  of  its  fore-end.  The  gun  is  thus  taken  to  pieces  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  as  many  suffice  to  put  it  again  in  fighting  order.  The  most  delicate 
portions  are  the  needle  and  the  spiral  spring;  but  in  case  of  accident  to  these,  there  is  a 
spare  one  in  a  small  cavity  opening  by  a  spring  in  the  butt-end  of  the  stock.  The  worst 
feature  about  this  celebrated  gun  is  its  weight,  12  lbs.,  or  88  per  cent  heavier  than  the 
Enfield  or  Snider  rifle. 

The  converted  Enfield  or  **  Snider"  rifle  was  selected  in  1865-66  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment from  the  specimens  submitted  at  an  open  competition  of  inventors.  It  is  an 
extremely  simple  weapon,  and  though  by  no  means  free  from  faults,  has  nven  veiy 
Batisfactorv  results  up  to  this  time.  The  ordinary  Enfleld  barrel  is  shortenea  by  about 
2^  in.,  and  the  heel  of  the  remainder  is  screwed  in  to  a  strong  shoe,  with  which  is  con- 
nected by  a  powerful  hin^,  the  solid  breech-piece,  which,  when  shut,  completely  closea 
the  breech.  Through  this  passes  the  piston  or  striker;  the  normal  position  of  the 
piston  is  maintained  by  a  spiral  spring  within  the  nipple.  Given  the  breech  open, 
the  cartridge  is  inserted  and  pushed  forward  into  the  barrel,  where  its  metal  rim  fills- 
the  groove  left  around  the  barrel's  heel.  The  breech-piece  is  closed  down,  the  ham- 
mer drawn  to  full-cock,  and  the  piece  is  ready  for  discharge.  The  breech-piece  is- 
securely  locked  by  the  spring  bolt,  which  enters  a  recess  in  the  false  breech,  and  can 
only  be  withdrawn  on  the  lever  thumb-piece  bein^  pressed  by  the  thumb  in  the  act 
of  again  lifting  the  breech-block.  On  the  trigger  being  pulled,  the  hammer  falls,  drives 
in  the  piston,  and  out  against  the  detonating  cap  of  the  cartridge,  with  a  sharp  blow» 
firing  the  charge.  The  hammer  is  drawn  back  to  half-cock,  the  piston  flies  up  to  its 
former  position;  the  breech-piece  is  thrown  back,  and  slid  on  its  hinge  along  the  pin 
until  occurs  a  process  during  which  a  small  catch  hooks  back  into  the  breech,  by  its 
projecting  rim,  the  empty  cartridge-case.  The  canting  of  the  rifle  to  one  side  now 
throws  this  out,  a  spring  within  the  hinge  moves  the  breech-piece  to  its  former  place,, 
and  the  gun  is  ready  for  another  charge. 

The  cost  of  altering  an  *'  Enfleld"  to  a  "  Snider"  varies  from  15«.  to  20«.  During  the 
transition  period,  upwards  of  a  million  were  converted  in  this  way,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  arms  made  for  our  own  government;  but  conversion  and  manufacture  are 
now  suspended  both  in  the  government  factories  and  by  the  large  small-arms  companies. 
The  government  factories  were  capable  of  converting  1100  rifles  daily. 

At  flrst,  the  firing  of  the  Snider  was  inferior  to  the  old  Enfield ;  but,  by  alterations  ii^ 
the  bullet,  effected  by  col.  Boxer,  in  the  direction  of  decreasing  the  specific  gravity  at 
the  apex  bjr  the  insertion  of  a  wooden  plug  (which  is  now,  however,  dispensed  with,. 
and  the  point  of  the  bullet  spun  over  the  mouth  of  the  cavity),  this  condition  has  been 
reversed,  and  the  Snider  now  fires  80  per  cent  better  than  the  old  Enfleld.  Of  course,, 
these  changes  add  to  the  cost  of  the  cartridge,  which  has,  however,  these  great  perfec- 
tions— flrst,  that  it  is  absolutely  impervious  to  wet;  and  second,  that  fire  can  scarcely  be 
communicated  to  it  otherwise  than  through  the  detonating  cap.  A  single  cartridge  has 
been  fired  within  a  barrel  of  loose  cartridges  without  exploding  any  of  the  others. 

Adverting  to  the  Snider  cartridge,  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  roll  of  thin  brass  foil, 
outside  which  is  a  covering  of  paper,  and  having  for  its  base  an  iron  disk,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  double  cup  of  thin  brass,  while  a  round  of  millboard  or  pulp  encircles  the 
chamber  containing  the  ijercussion-cap,  which  communicates  with  the  powder.  Between 
the  powder  and  the  ball  is  a  layer  of  wool.  The  ball  has,  as  explained  above,  the  point 
spun  over  a  cavity  in  its  front,  and  a  conical  hollow  is  made  at  the  base;  Into  the  wider 
pSut  of  this  is  dropped  the  wooden  plug,  while  on  the  circumference  of  the  bullet,  and 
outside  this  conical  hole,  are  four  small  cannelures  or  cuts  in  tlie  lead.  When  the 
powder  explodes,  the  wooden  plug  is  driven  forwards  to  the  head  of  the  hollow,  driving 
the  base  oi  the  bullet  outwards  till  the  lead  completely  fllls  the  grooves  of  the  rifle — a 
process  aided  by  the  comparatively  less  resistance  at  the  cannelures.  Th'^se  cannelures 
are  also  receptacles  for  a  wax  lubrication  which  prevents  fouling,  interposing  always  a 
film  of  wax  between  the  bullet  and  the  barrel.  The  charge  and  bullet  are  held  together  by 
the  copper  sheathing  being  pressed  into  the  cannelures.  Returning  to  the  percussion- 
cap,  wes  hould  flnoi  if  it  were  enlarged,  an  apparatus  where  the  cap  is  a  thm  copper 
cylinder  open  at  front  and  closed  at  the  rear  end,  where  there  is  contained  a  deposit  of 
detonating  powder,  of  great  sensitiveness.  A  brass  bead,  called  the  "anvil,"  is  con- 
tained withm  the  cap,  the  sharp  point  being  next  the  detonating  powder,  and  its  broader> 
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end  resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  cap-chamber  on  each  side  of  the  hole.  The  cap  itself 
fits  tightly  into  the  chamber,  leaving  no  opening  for  tlie  escape  of  gas  backwards  from 
the  explosion,  and  is  fired  by  the  external  blow  of  the  piston  or  striker,  which  drives 
the  base  of  the  cap  down  upon  the  point  of  the  anvil,  by  which  means  the  detonating 
powder  is  exploded,  and  the  flash,  passing  down  the  sides  of  the  anvil,  communicates 
through  the  opening  with  the  powder  in  the  cartridge.  The  weight  of  the  bullet  is  480 
grains;  of  the  powder,  70  grains;  the  cost  being  about  £8  per  thousand. 

From  this  description,  it  is  evident  that  the  Snider  cartridge  is  a  complicated  arrange- 
ment; but  it  is  not  much  more  so  than  that  of  the  ZUndnadelgewehr,  though  vastly 
more  eflicient. 

In  comparing  the  Snider  and  the  Prussian  gun,  the  former  has  certainly  the  greater 
simplicity;  while  its  smaller  weight  (9  lbs.  to  lOf  lbs.)  is  an  immeasurable  advantage. 
Of  the  two  it  is  probably  the  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  but  w^ould  perhaps  be  the 
most  difficult  to  restore  if  it  did.  There  is  this  diflference  of  a  material  character  between 
the  two  weapons,  that  in  the  Prussian  arm,  the  needle,  by  its  own  mechanism,  fires  the 
charge;  while  in  the  Snider,  it  is  a  mere  medium  for  conveying  the  blow  of  the  hammer. 

The  principle  of  the  action  consists  in  closing  the  breech  by  a  falling  block,  working 
in  a  mortised  breech  body,  and  hinged  on  a  pin  at  the  back  end,  and  falling  in  front 
sufllciently  when  open  to  clear  the  opening  of  the  barrel ;  the  top  of  the  breech-block 
forms  an  inchned  groove,  along  which  the  cartridge  is  slipped  into  the  barrel.  The 
ordinary  gun  lock  is  replaced  by  a  direct  actingstriker,  impelled  by  a  spiral  spring, 
both  being  contained  within  the  breech-block.  The  act  of  opening  the  lever  draws 
down  the  breech-block,  simultaneously  drawing  back  the  striker,  and  compressing  the 
spiral  spring;  at  the  tame  time  the  toe  of  the  cranked  extractor  is  struck  by  the  breech- 
block, thus  throwing  its  upper  claws,  which  encircle  the  base  of  the  cartridge-case, 
backward,  and  jerkmg  out  tlie  used  case.  On  a  fresh  cartridge  being  inserted,  the 
lever  is  drawn  back  and  fixed  to  the  stock  by  the  spring.  This  closes  the  breech,  but 
the  spiral  spring  is  kept  compressed,  and  the  striker  at  the  full-cock  position,  by  the 
tumbler,  into  the  bent  of  which  the  point  of  the  tricger  and  the  tumbler-rest  entered 
when  the  breech  was  opened.  The  trigger  being  pulled,  the  tumbler  is  let  loose,  and 
the  spiral  spring  discharges  the  pointed  end  of  the  striker  on  to  the  cap  in  the  rear-end 
of  the  cartridge,  which  is  thus  fired. 

The  following  table  shows  the  breech-loading  rifles  in  use  in  1879  by  the  principal 
powers: 
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Bjstem  adopted. 


A  ustria Wemdl 

Belgium Albini-Braendlin 

Denmark Remington 

EDgUnd and  Turkey ]  Starttai-Hen^::::;.::: 

France CJonverted  Chaasepdt. . 

Germany Mauser 

Holland . . '. Beaumont , 

Italy .VetterU 

Ruaala Berdan 

Sweden Remington , 

United  States. "SpriDgfield. 


Bore. 

sx 

Weight 
of  biniet 

Inch. 

Lbs. 

Grains. 

.433 

0.88 

818 

.4S3 

10.14 

386 

.460 

0.06 

886 

.577 

0.05 

480 

.4fiO 

8.75 

480 

.438 

8.98 

886 

.438 

10.75 

878 

.483 

0.59 

836 

.412 

6.61 

816 

.420 

8.48 

870 

.480 

9.55 

870 

.450 

0.18 

Weight 


Grains. 
62 

rr 

60 
70 
85 
85 
71 
66 
64 
78 
66 


The  breech-loaders  with  and  without  the  needle  arrangement  are  too  numerous  even 
for  mention.  In  addition  to  what  are  known  as  breech-loaders  proper,  there  are  repeat- 
ing-arms,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Spencer  magazine  rifle,  having,  in 
m  tube  in  the  stock,  a  series  of  cartridges,  which,  by  a  simple  action,  pass  into  the  barrel 
for  discharge.  As  the  gim  can  ordinarily  be  loaded  at  the  breech  without  drawing  on 
the  magazine,  it  is  doubtless  that  this  reserve  would  be  a  powerful  means  of  defense  in 
a  moment  of  danger,  as  in  resisting  cavalry;  but  among  its  drawbacks  are  weakening 
of  the  stock,  serious  increase  of  weight,  and,  worst  of  all,  great  complexity  and  delicacy 
— ^fatal  objections  in  the  rough  usage  of  active  service.  Nearly  all  sportsmen  now  use 
breech-loading  guns. 

BREECH-LOADING  GUNS  {ante).  The  introduction  of  these  arms  in  the  United 
States  dates  properly  from  1865,  from  which  date  muzzle-loading  arms  were  no  longer 
manufactured  at  the  Springfield  armory.  A  short  time  before  the  late  rebellion,  the 
government  tested  a  number  of  breech-loading  guns,  such  as  the  Burnside,  Cosmopoli- 
tan, Gallagher,  Joslyn,  Merrill,  Maynard,  Smith,  Lindner,  and  Sharp.  None  of  these 
are  now  used  except  the  Sharp  gun,  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  metallic  cartridpe. 
During  the  war  the  Spencer  rifle  was  much  used  by  the  U.  S.  cavalry;  it  has  a  magazine 
in  the  butt  of  the  stock,  holding  7  cartridges  that  are  admitted  one  at  a  time  by  the 
movement  of  the  trigger-guard  used  as  a  lever.  The  shell  of  an  exploded  cartriage  is 
•expelled  by  the  same  movement.  It  may  be  used  also  as  a  single  breech-loader,  but  the 
magazine  must  first  be  shut  off.  The  llenry  gun  (not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Martini 
Henry  gun)  hjis  the  magazine  under  the  barrel.    By  movementJ?ii9fet^l|e^^Ci/"l7^6**^lic 
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I  or  cartridges  can  be  brought  into  the  chamber  in  succession.  This  gun,  like  the 
Spencer,  can  be  used  as  a  single  breech-loader  by  shutting  off  the  magazine.  It  has 
been  changed,  however,  by  O.  P.  Winchester,  and  is  now  termed  the  Winchester  gun. 
Among  other  magazine  guns  may  be  mentioned  the  Ball,  Fogarty,  and  Gardner  guns. 
The  well-known  Kemington  gun  is  a  single  breech-loader,  and  has  an  iron  receiver  that 
is  screwed  to  the  breech  of  the  barrel,  in  which  the  breech-block  and  lock  are  to  be 
found.  It  uses  metallic-cased  cartridges,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  governments  of 
£gypt,  Spain,  and  several  other  countries.  The  Remington  gun  is  used  in  the  U.  S. 
navy. 

In  1866,  the  secretary  of  war  called  a  board  of  oflScers,  gen.  Hancock  acting  as  presi- 
dent, to  report  the  form  and  caliber  which  should  be  adopted  for  breech-loading  mus 
ketsand  carbines,  and  the  method  of  converting  muskets  from  muzzle-loadiog  to  breech- 
ioading  arms.  After  an  examination  of  22  different  breech-loading  muskets  and  17 
different  breech-loading  carbines,  the  board  reported  the  best  daliber  for  muskets  to  be 
0.45  of  an  inch,  the  best  charge  of  powder  from  65  to  70  grains,  and  the  best  weight  of 
ball  from  480  to  500  grains.  In  1869,  a  board  of  officers,  presided  over  by  gen.  Schofleld, 
was  called  to  meet  at  St.  Louis  to  select  the  six  best  patterns  of  muskets  for  infantry 
and  carbiDes  for  cavalry.  After  examining  a  ^eat  number  of  different  breech-loaders, 
they  reported  that  the  only  guns  suitable  for  military  service  were  those  of  the  Reming- 
ton, Springfield,  and  Sharp  systems.  These  guns  were  tried  accordingly  until  1872, 
when,  in  compliance  with  an  act  of  congress,  a  board  of  officers,  gen.  A.  H.  Terry  at 

}>Te8ident,  was  appointed  to  meet  in  New  York  and  Springfield,  * '  to  recommend  a  breech- 
oading  system  for  muskets  and  carbines  to  be  adopted  for  the  military  service,  which 
system,  when  so  adopted,  shall  be  the  only  one  to  be  used  by  the  ordnance  department 
in  the  manufacture  of  muskets  and  carbines  for  the  military  service."  After  testing 
over  100  breech-loading  guns,  the  board  recommended  (May,  1873)  that  the  SpringfielS 
breech-loading  system  be  adopted  for  military  service,  and  this  report  being  approved, 
that  system  is  now  used  by  the  government  for  the  U.  S.  army  and  militia.  This  oreech- 
loader  has  a  receiver  screwed  to  the  breech  of  the  barrel.  The  shell  of  the  exploded 
cartridge  is  ejected  by  a  combined  cam  and  spring  through  a  motion  of  the  hinge  in  the 
opening  of  the  breech-block.  The  firing-pin  goes  through  the  breech-block  in  an  inclined 
direction  from  the  nose  of  the  hammer  at  the  side  to  the  center  of  the  rear  of  the  cham- 
ber, where  it  strikes  the  head  of  the  cartridge,  exploding  the  fulminate  when  its  rear 
end  is  struck  by  the  hammer. 

BBEED,  In  domestic  animals,  a  variety  or  often  merely  a  race  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  particular  qualities,  but  not  differing  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  species  so 
as  to  constitute  what  naturalists  usually  designate  a  variety.  The  peculiarities  of  breeds 
in  animals  find  an  exact  counterpart  in  cultivated  plants,  the  value  of  particular  kinds 
often  depending,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  characters  scarcely  capable  of  being  defined 
in  the  lan^age  of  scientific  description,  but  to  the  production  and  perpetuation  of  which 
the  attention  of  the  cultivator  cannot  be  too  earnestly  directed.  These,  also,  in  plants, 
as  in  animals,  have  of  themselves  little  permanence,  and  the  preservation  or  perpetuatioQ 
of  them  depends  upon  the  same  assiduous  attention  and  high  cultivation  from  which, 
more  frequently  than  from  any  mere  accidental  circumstances,  they  have  originated. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  most  improved  varieties  of  garden-plants  usually  degenerate 
even  under  ordinary  horticultural  treatment,  and  the  choice  pansies  of  the  florist  lose 
their  characteristic  excellences  if  a  place  is  simplv  assigned  to  them  in  a  common  flower- 
border.  The  improvements  which  cultivation  has  effected  in  the  productions  of  the 
fruit,  flower,  and  kitchen  garden  do  not,  however,  possess  an  economic  importance  to 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  similar  improvements  in  the  cereals  and  other  plants  cultiv- 
ated on  the  most  extensive  scale,  or  in  the  breeds  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  domestic 
animals.  To  the  breeding  of  these,  great  attention  has  of  late  been  paid — probably  more 
since  (he  beginning  of  the  19th  c.  than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  the  world— and 
with  results  the  magnitude  of  which  may  in  some  measure  be  estimated  from  the  state- 
ment made  on  very  competent  authority,  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  the  weight  of 
mutton  produced  has  been  about  doubled  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sheep  kept 
To  the  improvement  of  the  B.  of  horses,  attention  has  been  paid  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  to  that  of  oxen  and  sheep;  and  to  this  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  the 
different  excellences  of  some  of  the  well-known  breeds  employed  for  very  different  pur- 
poses. The  use  of  the  horse  in  war,  and  for  purposes  of  pomp  and  luxury,  appears  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  the  higher  degree  of  attention  thus  paid  to  it,  even  from  ancient 
times.  The  Arabs  have  long  been  particuiarlycareful  of  the  B.  of  their  horses,  and 
diligently  preserve  a  record  of  their  pedigree.  What  is  called  blood  in  horses,  however, 
only  fits  them  in  a  higher  degree  for  certain  purposes;  and  with  regard  to  this  as  to  other 
animals,  the  judgment  of  the  breeder  must  be  exercised,  as  the  perpetuation,  increase, 
or  combination  of  particular  qualities  may  be  the  object  which  he  has  in  view.  Fleet- 
pess  and  strength  are  important  qualities  In  horses,  the  extremes  of  which  never  co-exist 
in  the  same  animal,  but  of  which  a  certain  combination  is  for  some  purposes  very  desir- 
able; and  either  of  these  may  be  displayed  in  a  great  degree  without  much  bottom,  or 
power  of  enduring  continued  severe  exertion — a  quality  of  very  high  value.  The  prop- 
erties most  desired  in  sheep  and  oxen  are  very  different  from  those  most  highly  esteemed 
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in  the  horse— the  fleece  and  the  flesh  being  chiefly  regarded  in  sheep,  the  flesh  and  the 
milk  in  oxen.  Sometimes  a  perpetuation  of  ^ood  qualities  is  the  ^reat  object  of  the 
breeder,  and  a  combination  of  them  in  the  highest  possible  degree  is  aimca  at;  some- 
times, the  production  of  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  beef  or  mutton  in  the  shortest 
time  being  almost  exclusively  designed,  the  breeder  neglects  considerations  which  would 
be  of  importance  if  his  stock  could  not  be  improved  by  animals  obtained  from  other 
quarters.  Extraordinary  differences  are  certainly  found  to  exist  among  animals  of  the 
same  species  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  convert  food  into  flesh  and  fat,  and  in  the 
age  at  which  they  are  fit  for  the  hands  of  the  butcher.  One  effect  of  the  attention 
bestowed  of  late  upon  the  breeding  of  stock,  has  been  to  supply  the  market,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  tlie  flesh  of  younger  animals  than  could  previously  be  sent  to  it — a  change 
evidently  tending  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  but  to  the  increase  of  the  national 
wesdth;  becjiuse  that  land,  even  without  increased  produce  of  grass,  sends  a  greater 
amount  of  beef  and  mutton  to  market  within  the  same  term  of  years.  Those  sheep  and 
oxen  which  exhibit  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  just  referred  to,  are  also  charac- 
terized by  shortness  of  legs,  smallness  of  bones,  smallness  of  head,  and  fineness  of  skin; 
qualities  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  would  fit  the  animal  for  a  wild  state  and  an 
independent  existence. 

Some  of  the  most  important  breeds  of  domestic  animals  will  be  mentioned  under 
their  proper  heads.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  allude  here  to  the  rules  and  physiological 
principles  of  breeding;  but  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  application  of  them  has  yet  been  found 
practicable,  are  only  the  best  known  principles  of  physiology  (q. v.).  In  a  great  measure^ 
however,  the  rules  which  guide  the  breeding  of  stock  have  been  learned  by  experience, 
and  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  contributions  to  science  than  as  deductions  from  it.  The 
probable  relative  influence  of  the  male  and  female  parent  upon  their  progeny,  is  a  point 
unquestionably  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  concerning  which  widely  different  opin- 
ions have  been  maintained ;  and  another  much  controverted  and  important  point  is,  the 
propriety  of  breeding  in  and  in.  Practically,  the  rule  is  always  observed,  by  those  who 
seek  the  improvement  of  a  breed,  of  selecting  the  very  finest  animals  possible,  both  male 
and  female;  although  a  great  improvement  of  the  existing  stock  on  a  farm  is  often 
effected  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  hy  the  mere  intr^uction  of  males  of  better 
quality.  The  dangers  of  breeding  in  and  in  are  very  generally  acknowledged,  even 
whilst  it  is  contended  that  they  may  very  much  be  obviated  by  careful  rejection  of  every 
faulty  animal,  and  that  in  this  way  the  utmost  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  very 
highest  improvements;  but  it  is  likewise  very  generally  admitted  that,  if  equally  im- 
proved individuals  can  be  obtained  not  so  nearly  related,  it  is  better  to  seek  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  B.  by  their  means.  It  is  a  rule  also  of  much  practical  importance,  that  an 
improvement  of  B.  is  to  be  attained  not  by  a  cross  between  animals  of  very  different 
breeds,  as  between  a  dray-horse  and  a  race-horse,  but  only  between  those  which  are 
comparatively  similar.  The  result  of  the  intermixture  of  very  dissimilar  breeds  is  never 
in  any  respect  satisfactory. 

BBEED'E,  a  river  in  Cape  Colony,  flowing  chiefly  through  the  district  of  Zwellendam, 
which  contains  cape  Agulhas,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Africa.  It  rises  in  the  Warm- 
Bokkeveld,  a  mountain-basin  about  lat.  83'  10'  s.,  and  long.  19*  80'  e.,  running  first  to 
the  w.,  and  afterwards  to  the  s.e. ;  and  it  enters  St.  Sebastian's  bay  or  Port  Beaufort, 
from  which,  upwards,  it  is  navigable  to  a  distance  of  40  miles.  Its  exports  are  wool, 
aloes,  skins,  feathers,  grain,  butter,  cattle,  mules,  etc. 

BBEEZE.    See  Wind. 

BREE8E,  Samttel  L.,  1794-1870;  b.  New  York.  He  entered  the  TJ.  8.  navy,  serv- 
ing in  the  war  with  England  and  Mexico,  but  was  retired  before  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  his  rank  being  rear-admiral. 

BBE'OENZ,  a  frontier  t.  of  Austria,  capital  of  the  district  of  Vorarlberg,  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Bregenz,  which  here  flows  into  the  lake  of  Constance, 
between  the  Swiss  and  Bavarian  territories,  about  80  m.  w.n.w.  of  InnsprQck.  From 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Hohenbregenz,  on  a  hill  near  the  town,  a  very  beautiful  pros- 
pect is  obtained  of  the  lake  and  its  surrounding  vineyards,  etc.  B.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  fortified  places  in  the  southern  part  of  Ger- 
many. The  inhabitants  (1869),  8686  in  number,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  cattle-keeping.  Cotton-spinning  and  weaving  ar^  also  carried  on;  and  articles  of 
wood,  gold,  and  iron  are  manufactured.  Its  position  secures  B.  a  large  transit-trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  district.  In  the  neighborhood  lies  the  mountain-pass,  the  Bregeneer- 
Klavse,  formerly  a  strong  military  position  between  Swabia  and  the  Tyrol.  During  the 
thirty  years'  war,  the  Swedes,  in  1646,  stormed  and  captured  the  fortress  of  K,  and 
destroyed  the  works  in  the  pass. 

BBE'HON  LAWS  (in  Irish,  dlighidh  breitheamhuinr-XhtA  is,  "judges'  laws"),  the 
name  usually  given  to  the  system  of  jurisprudence  which  prevailed  among  the  native 
Irish  from  an  early  period  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  breUhea^n^ 
huin  (pronounced  brei-hooin,  or  brehon),  from  whom  the  laws  had  their  name,  were 
hereditary  judges,  who  administered  justice  among  the  members  of  their  tribe,  seated 

in  the  open  air,  upon  a  few  sods,  on  a  hill  or  rising  ground.    The  poet  Spenser,  in  his 
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View  of  ihs  State  of  Ireland,  written  in  1596,  describes  the  B.  L.  as  **  a  rule  of  right 
unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tradition  from  one  to  another,  in  which  oftentimes  there 
«ppeareth  great  share  of  equity,  in  determining  the  right  between  party  and  party,  but 
in  many  things  repugning  quite  both  to  God's  law  and  man's:  as,  for  example,  m  the 
case  of  murder,  the  brehon — that  is,  their  judge — will  compound  between  the  murderer 
and  the  friends  of  the  party  murdered,  which  prosecute  the  action,  that  the  malefactor 
shall  give  unto  them,  or  to  the  child  or  wife  of  him  that  is  slain,  a  recompense,  which 
thev  aall  an  eric;  by  which  vile  law  of  theirs  many  murders  amongst  them  are  made  up 
and  smothered :  ana  this  judge  being,  as  he  is  called,  the  lord's  brehon,  adjudgeth  for 
the  most  part  a  better  share  unto  his  lord,  that  is,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  head  of  the 
sept,  and  also,  unto  himself  for  his  judgment,  a  greater  portion  than  unto  the  plaintiffs 
or  parties  grieved."  Spenser  was  ignorant  that  pecuniaiy  compensation  for  man- 
slaughter had  obtained  in  the  ancient  laws,  as  well  of  England  as  of  most  European 
nations.  He  was  mistaken,  too,  in  believing  that  the  B.  L.  was  an  unwritten  code. 
Many  manuscript  collections  of  the  B.  L.  still  exist  in  public  and  private  libraries  in 
Ireland,  England,  and  Belgium.  These  manuscripts  are  regarded  as  varying  in  date 
from  the  early  part  of  the  14th  to  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  For  the  laws  them- 
selves, a  much  higher  antiquity  is  claimed.  On  this  point,  we  must  be  content  to  quote 
what  has  been  said  on  the  part  of  the  very  few  persons  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  existing  collections  of  the  brehon  laws.  "  So 
far  as  we  have  external  evidence  to  guide  us,"  say  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd  and  Dr.  C.  Graves, 
two  eminent  Irish  antiquaries,  "  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  brehon  laws  have 
undergone  any  material  change  since  th^  time  of  Cornaac  Mac  Cuilleanain,  king  and 
bishop  of  Cashel,  who  died  9(fe  a.d.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  energy,  who 
certainly  promoted  the  execution  of  considerable  literaiy  works,  and  under  whose  influ- 
ence it  is  not  improbable  that  a  systematic  compilation  of  the  laws  may  have  been 
effected.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  no  distinct  record.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
scattered  through  all  parts  of  the  laws  allusions  to  a  general  revision  of  tliem  made  in 
the  5th  c,  at  the  instance  of  St.  Patrick,  who,  in  conjunction  with  certain  kings  and 
learned  men.  is  said  to  have  expunged  from  them  all  those  institutions  which  savored 
of  paganism,  and  to  have  framed  the  code  called  the  Seanchus  Mor.  These  same  docu- 
ments assert  the  existence  of  still  more  ancient  written  laws,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  ascribed  to  Cormac  Mac  Art,  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  middle  of  the  8d  century. 
However  slow  we  may  be  to  acquiesce  in  statements  of  this  kind,  which  contradict  what 
we  have  learned  concerning  the  progress  of  legislation  in  the  remaining  parts  of  western 
Europe,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  subject  matter  of  many  of  the  laws  demonstrates 
their  ^reat  antiquity,  as  it  indicates  the  primitive  nature  of  the  society  in  which  they 
prevailed.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  to  efface  it,  traces  of  heathenism  are  still  discernible 
m  many  parts  of  them.  They  enumerate  various  ordeals  of  a  pagan  character,  which 
are  expressly  termed  magical,  and  specify  the  occasions  on  which  a  resort  to  them  was 
prescribed.  There  are  also  provisions  in  the  laws  of  marriage  which  prove  that  Chris- 
tianity could  have  exercised  but  a  feeble  influence  at  the  time  when  they  were  enacted. 
The  lanj?uage  in  which  the  brehon  laws  are  written  is  a  convincing  proof  of  their  antiq- 
uity. They  are  not  composed  in  a  peculiar  dialect,  as  many  writers  have  maintained; 
but  if  their  style  differs  from  that  of  the  vernacular  Irish  of  the  present  day,  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  does  from  modern  English,  this  dissimilarity  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  effects 
of  time,  by  which  the  orthography  and  grammatical  forms  of  the  language  have  been 
modified,  and  legal  terms  and  phrases  of  constant  recurrence  have  become  obsolete." 
The  world  of  letters  will  be  able,  in  no  long  time,  to  judge  for  itself  on  the  opinions 
thus  expressed.  It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  the  publication  of  the  B.  L., 
at  the  charge  of  the  Irish  government,  was  strongly  urged  by  such  men  as  Guizot, 
Grimm,  and  Rank  abroad,  and  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and  earl  Stanhope  at  home.  A 
commission  was  accordingly  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Eglinton  in  1852,  "  to  direct, 
superintend,  and  carry  in  to  effect  the  transcription  and  translation  of  the.  ancient  laws 
of  Ireland,  and  the  preparation  of  the  same  for  publication."  The  commissioners 
intrusted  the  transcription  and  translation  of  the  B.  L.  to  the  two  most  eminent  of 
Irish  scholars — the  late  Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  professor  of  Celtic  in  the  queen's  college 
at  Belfast;  and  the  late  Eugene  O'Curry,  professor  of  Irish  archaeology  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  university  of  Ireland.  These  ^ntlemen  having  finished  their  task  the  editor- 
ship of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hancock,  late  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy in  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  O'M^ony,  professor  of  Irish  in 
the  university  of  Dublin.  The  publication,  it  is  reckoned,  will  extend  to  eight  volumes, 
of  about  550  pages  each.  Three  of  these  have  already  appeared— the  last  in  1873 — 
under  the  title  of  Andent  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Ireland.  Along  with  the  Irish  text,  an 
English  translation  is  given,  accompanied  with  preliminary  dissertations,  glossaries,  and 
Indexes,  and  they  give  a  vivid  and  characteristic  picture  of  the  polity  and  social  life  of 
a  Celtic  people.  A  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  B.  L.  has  recently  been  published  in  17  vol- 
umes by  the  B.  L.  commission. 

BBJSI8ACH',  Alt,  a  very  old  t.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  situated  on  an  isolated 
basalt  hill  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  about  12  m.  w.  of  Freiburg.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Julius  Cspsar,  Mons  Brisiaeus  was  known  as  a  strong  military  positionV^mc^ks 
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taken  by  Ariovistus  when  he  invaded  Gaul.  Being  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  w.  of 
Germany,  it  was  a  prominent  scene  of  action  during  the  thirty  years*  war,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  it  was  ceded  to  the  French.  During  the  next  century,  it  frequently  changed 
masters,  now  belonging  to  Prance,  and  now  to  Austria.  The  French  destroyed  its  for- 
tifications in  1744,  ana  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  in  1793,  part  of  the  town  wa» 
burned  by  them.  In  1806,  the  French  handed  it  over  to  the  house  of  Baden.  The  min- 
ster of  St.  Stephen  is  a  venerable  structure  in  good  preservation,  and  contains  several  old 
monuments.     Pop.  '71,  3255. 

BREI8ACH,  Ned,  a  t.  in  Alsace,  opposite  to  Old  B.,  2  m.  w.  of  the  Rhine,  on  the 
Rhine  and  Rhone  canal:  pop.  '66,  1981.  It  was  fortified  by  Yauban  by  order  of  Louis 
XIV. 

BREI8LAK,  Scipione,  1748-1826;  an  Italian  geologist.  He  was  professor  in  a 
Roman  college,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  geological  researches  in  the  papal  states.  The 
king  of  Naples  appointed  him  professor  of  mineralogy  to  the  royal  artillery,  and  under 
his  direction  the  sulphur  refining  works  in  the  district  of  Solfatara  were  erected.  In 
1798,  he  published  his  Physical  Ihpography  of  the  Gampagna,  and  followed  with  various 
works  on  similar  topics. 

BBEI'TEITTELD,  a  village  and  manor  of  Saxony,  about  6  m.  n.  of  Leipsic.  It  is  his- 
torically remarkable  for  three  battles,  fought  on  a  plain  in  its  neighborhood.  The  first 
of  these,  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Imperialists,  which  was  fought  on  the  7th  Sept.,. 
1631,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  Europe,  as  it  secured  the  permanency  of  Protes- 
tantism and  the  freedom  of  Germany.  Tilly's  pride  had  reached  its  highest  point  after 
the  fall  of  Magdeburg,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  May,  1681 ;  and  in  the  early  part 
of  Sept.  of  the  same  year,  he  advanced  against  the  Saxons,  with  an  army  of  about 
40,000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  elector,  John  George  1.  (who  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  edict  of  restitution,  and  was  treatirg  with  the  Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus).  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor.  No  other  way  remained  than  for  the  elector 
to  join  the  Swedish  king,  who  had  just  entered  Pomerania.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  joined 
by  the  Saxons,  advanced  towards  Leipsic,  where  Tilly  lay,  who  advanced  into  the  plain 
of  Breitenfeld.  The  imperial  forces  were  completely  defeated,  and  their  three  most  dis- 
tinpiished  fjenerals,  Tilly,  Pappenheim,  and  FQrstenberg,  wounded.  The  second  battle 
which  B.  witnessed  again  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Swedish  valor:  it  took  place  on  the 
28d  of  Oct.,  1642,  between  the  Swedes,  headed  by  Torstenson,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Gus- 
tavus, who  had  invested  Leipsic,  and  the  archduke  Leopold,  with  gen.  Piccolomini,  who 
were  advancing  from  Dresden  to  its  relief.  The  Swedes  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  imperialists,  who  fled  into  Bohemia,  leaving  behind  them  46  cannon,  121  flags,  69 
standards,  and  the  whole  of  their  bai^gage.  The  third  battle  of  which  B.  was  the  scene, 
was  fought  on  the  16tli  of  Oct.,  18l3,  and  was  part  of  the  great  contest  known  as  the 
battle  of  licipsic. 

BREITMANN,  Hans.    See  Leland,  Charles  Godfrey. 

BBE'MEN,  one  of  the  three  free  cities  of  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  Weser,  about 
50  m.  from  its  mou^h.  Pop.  '75,  102,177,  nearly  all  Protestants.  B.  is  divided  into  the 
old  and  the  new  town— the  former  on  the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left  side  of  the  river, 
which  is  spanned  by  four  bridges.  The  rampaits  and  bastions  round  the  old  town  have 
been  leveled,  and  formed  into  public  promenades,  which  are  laid  out  with  excellent 
taste.  Among  the  principal  building.s,  the  cathedral  (built  about  1160),  the  Gothic 
town-hall  (begun  about  1405),  with  its  famous  wine-cellar,  said  to  contain  hock  of  the 
vintage  of  1624,  the  exchange,  the  museum,  the  post-office,  and  the  observatory  of  Dr. 
Olbers,  from  which  he  discovered  the  planets  Pallas  and  Vesta,  are  remarkable.  The 
position  of  B.  makes  it  the  emporium  of  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  other  countries  through 
which  the  Weser  flows.  Besides  its  excellent  water  communication,  it  is  connected  by 
railways  with  the  whole  of  western  and  central  Germany.  B.  is  an  exceedingly  thriv- 
ing place,  its  trade  having  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  Large  vessels 
stop  at  Bremerhaven,  where  there  is  a  spacious  harbor  constmcted,  about  88  m.  below 
B..  with  which  it  is  connected  by  electric  telegraph.  Vessels  not  drawing  more  than 
7  ft.  of  water  can  come  up  to  the  town  itself.  B.  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  China,  and 
Australia,  Its  great  foreign  trade,  however,  is  with  the  United  States,  from  which 
alone,  in  1870,  it  imported  produce  of  the  estimated  value  of  30,000,000  dollars,  export- 
ing in  return  goods  to  the  value  of  17,500,000  dollars.  With  the  exception  of  Hamburg, 
no  continental  port  ships  so  many  emigrants  to  the  United  States  as  B.,  through  its 
main  port  at  Bremerhaven.  The  total  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  B.  in  1874  was 
8407,  and  the  number  departing,  3243.  The  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port 
in  1875  was  226,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  176,115  tons.  In  1873,  the  value  of  the 
imports  amounted  to  £26,270,500,  exports  to  £20,381,900,  a  very  great  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1858,  when  the  imports  were  valued  at  £8,237,000,  and  the  exports  at 
about  £8,000,000.  The  chief  imports  are  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  skins,  dye- 
woods,  winQ3,  timber,  hemp,  etc.  The  exports  consists  of  woolen  goods,  linens,  glass, 
rags,  wool,  hemp,  hides,  oil-cake,  wooden  toys,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  tobacco  are 
re-exported.     B.  has  manufactures  of  woolens  and  cottons,  cigars,  paper,  and  starch. 
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and  exteosive  Bhip-building  yards,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries.  The 
cigar  and  sugar  manufactures  have  of  late  declined,  the  former  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  duty.  In  1872,  it  is  said  that  2500  hands  were  engaged  in  mailing  cigars. 
It  has  steam  communication  with  New  Yorl^,  and  Hull,  Havana,  the  n.  coast  of  ^uth 
America,  etc. 

B.  first  became  of  historical  note  in  the  8th  c,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric 
by  Cbarlema^e.  It  soon  attained  considerable  commercial  importance,  and  became 
one  of  the  prmcipaj  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  league  (q.  v.)'.  Having  frequently  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  French,  it  was,  in  1810,  incorporated  with  that  empire;  but  it  recovered 
its  independence  in  1813,  and  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  was  admitted,  in  1815,  as  one 
of  the  Hanse  towns,  into  the  Qermanic  confederation.  In  1867,  it  became  a  member  of 
tbe  North  German  confederation,  and  now  it  forms  part  of  the  German  empire.  The 
area  of  its  territory  is  about  100  sq.m.;  pop.,  including  the  town  of  B.  (1875),  141,848. 
The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  of  18  members,  two  of  whom  are  chosen  burgo- 
masters,  and  to  a  municipal  council  of  150  burgesses. 

Bbembbhaven,  a  port  on  the  Weser,  near  10  m.  from  its  mouth,  was  founded  by 
Bremen  in  1827,  on  ground  acquired  from  Hanover,  and  soon  became  a  thriving  place. 
It  has  extensive  docks  and  quays,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  seaport  of  Bremen. 
Pop.  in  1875,  12,501. 

BREMER,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  on  Cedar  river;  4S0sq.m. ;  pop.  *70, 12,528;  '80, 14,078; 
gOHod  soil,  well  watered  and  timbered.  Communication  is  had  by  the  Cedar  Falls  and 
Minnesota  railroad.    Agricultural  productions.     Co.  seat,  Waveriy. 

BBEXEB,  Fhkdrika,  the  well-known  Swedish  novelist,  was  b.  near  Abo,  in  Fin- 
land, 17th  Aug.,  1801;  but  when  she  was  only  three  years  old,  her  father  removed  to 
Sweden.  As  a  child  of  eight,  she  had  alread)r  begun  to  write  verses;  and  the  works  of 
German  poets,  Schiller  more  especially,  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  over  her 
youthful  imagination.  Her  original  novels  first  made  their  appearance  under  the  gen- 
eral title  Tekningar  ur  Uvard4igdifvet,  at  Stockholm,  in  1835.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1842  that  the  English  public  hailed  with  delight  the  appearance,  in  an  English  dress,  of 
Th^  Neighbors,  perhaps  the  most  universally  popular  of  all  Fredrika  B.  *s  charming  pictures 
of  domestic  life  in  Sweden.  Encouraged  by  its  enthusiastic  reception,  Mrs.  Howitt 
subsequently  published  translations  of  Tfie  Diary,  The  H.  Fanuty,  The  PreddeniPi 
Daughters,  Brothers  and  Sisters,  Life  in  Delecarlia,  and  The  Midnight  Sun.  In  1849,  Misa 
B.  visited  the  United  States,  and  there  spent  two  years,  passing  some  time  in  England 
on  her  return.  In  her  Homes  of  tlu  New  World,  published  simultaneously  in  England, 
America,  and  Sweden,  in  1853,  she  not  only  presents  us  with  exquisite  aescriptions  of 
scenery,  and  vivid  pictures  of  social  life,  but  with  sound  and  comprehensive  views  on 
political  and  moral  subjects.  Returning  to  her  home  in  Sweden,  to  find  a  beloved  sister 
acad.  Miss  B.  devoted  her  talents  and  energies  to  the  carrying  out  of  certain  philan- 
thropic objects,  in  which  she  had  throughout  life  felt  deep  interest,  more  especiaJly  the 
education  of  the  poorest  classes.  As  a  writer  of  fiction,  she  is  distinguished  for  femi- 
nine delicacy,  shrewd  sense,  humor,  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  graphic 
and  forcible  style.  Her  works  have  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  She  died  in  1865.  Her  life  and  unpublished  writings  were  issued  by  her 
sister  in  1868. 

BRENDAN,  or  BBAin>ANUS,  the  legendary  hero  of  great  ocean  voyages  made  under 


the  protection  of  angels;  revered  in  Ireland  as  a  saint,  where,  and  in  England,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  founded  religious  establishments.     His  death  is  set  down  m  578  a.d. 

BRENHAM,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Washington  co.,  Tex.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  railroad,  72  m.  w.n.w.  of  Houston;  pop.  70,  2221;  in  '80,  4101.  It 
is  in  a  cotton-raising  region.  There  are  eight  churches,  Uie  Live  Oak  female  seminary, 
an  opera  house,  and  a  number  of  manufactories. 

BKBHKEB  PASS,  a  pass  in  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  on  the  road  between  Innsbruck 
(q.  V.)  on  the  n.  and  Botzen  (q.v.)  on  the  s.,  connecting  the  s.  of  Germany  with  Venice 
and  the  n.e.  of  Italy.  The  B.  P.  is  the  lowest  which  crosses  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps, 
the  summit  being  only  4775  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lofty  mountains  rise  above 
it  to  the  further  height  of  more  than  7500  ft.,  yet  the  scenery  of  the  pass  is  less  sublime 
and  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  great  pa.sses  of  the  Alps.  It  is  open  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  the  villa^  of  Brenner,  a  resting-place 
for  travelers,  with  a  pop.  of  about  400.  The  climate  here  is  so  severe  that  corn  seldom 
ripens.  Here  the  traveler  finds  in  close  contiguity  the  Eisach,  a  small  stream,  which, 
after  growing  to  be  a  considerable  river,  joins  the  Adige  and  the  SHI,  a  tributary  of  the 
Inn ;  the  one  stream  flowing  to  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  other  into  the  Black  sea.  On 
18th  Aug.,  1867,  a  railway  through  the  B.  P.  was  opened,  and  thus  a  complete  line  of 
railway  communication  was  established  between  Germany  and  Italy;  Botzen  having 
already  been  connected  by  a  railway  through  the  valley  of  the  Adige  with  Verona,  and  so 
with  the  whole  of  Italy — Innsbruck  being  likewise  connected  with  the  railway  system 
of  Germany.  This  work  was  begun  by  the  Austrian  government  when  Venetia  belonged 
to  the  Austrian  empire,  and  with  the  view  not  only  of  facilitating  military  operations, 
but  of  restormg  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Venice,  by  making  it  t^|f^^p|ir^^lyiputWp^ 
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Germany.  The  prosecution  of  the  works,  however,  was  not  arrested  by  the  great  politi- 
cal changes  which  took  place.  A  liberal  commercial  treaty,  recently  made  between  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  binds  the  two  countries  together  in  community  of  interests  restoring,  in 
fact,  the  natural  state  of  things  with  which  political  animosities  had  long  interfered;  and 
it  has  been  made  quite  apparent,  from  the  activity  with  which  the  roads  have  been 
repaired  on  some  of  the  Alpine  passes,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Stelvio,  that  both 
Ckrmans  and  Italians  appreciate  the  importance  of  an  intimate  commercial  intercourse. 
The  distance  from  Innsbruck  to  Botzen  in  a  direct  line  is  only  52  m.,  but  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  road  or  9f  the  railway,  it  is  much  increased. 

BEEKNXTS,  the  name  or  rather  the  title  of  several  Gallic  princes,  is  probably  a  Latin- 
ized fonn  of  the  Kymric  word  brenhia,  which  signifies  a  king.  The  most  famous  B.  was 
that  leader  of  the  Gauls  who,  in  390  u.c,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  hurrying  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  at  the  head  of  70,000  men,  encountered  and  overthrew  on  the 
banks  of  the  Allia  (q.v.)  the  Roman  army.  Had  the  barbarians  immediately  followed 
up  their  advantage,  Rome  might  have  been  obliterated  from  the  earth ;  but  instead  of 
•doing  so  they  abandoned  themselves  to  drunken  delights  on  the  battlefield,  and  gave  the 
Romans  time  to  fortify  the  capitol,  whither  were  removed  all  the  treasures  and  holy 
things  of  the  city.  When  B.  entered  the  gates  he  found  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  had  fled,  with  the  exception  of  the  women  and  children,  and  old  men,  the  last  of 
whom,  with  pathetic  heroism,  had  resolved  not  to  survive  the  destruction  of  their  homes, 
and  so,  the  chief  among  them,  clothed  in  their  robes  of  sacerdotal  or  consular  dienit^, 
flni  sitting  in  the  curule  chairs,  waited  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  and  receivea their 
death  in  majestic  silence.  B.,  having  plundered  the  city,  now  besieged  the  capitol  for 
six  months.  During  the  beleaguerment  occured  the  famous  nieht-attack,  which  would 
have  been  successful  had  not  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  kept  in  jRino*s  temple,  awakened 
the  garrison.  At  length,  however,  the  Romans  were  compelled  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  besiegers.  They  offered  1000  lbs.  of  gold  for  their  ransom,  which  was  agreed 
to.  According  to  Poly  bins,  B.  and  his  Gauls  returned  home  in  safety  with  their  tSoty ; 
but  the  rather  mythical  Roman  traditions  affirm  that,  just  as  the  Gauls  were  leaving  the 
city,  Camillus,  who  had  been  recalled  from  banishment  and  appointed  dictator,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  attacked  them,  and,  in  two  bloody  battles,  slew  the  whole  of  the 
barbarians  to  a  man. 

Another  B.,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  history,  was  that  Gallic  chief  who 
invaded  Greece,  279  b.g.,  at  the  head  of  150,000  foot  and  61,000  horse.  After  desolating 
Macedonia,  B.  forced  his  way  throuffh  Thessaly  to  Thermopylae.  The  Grecian  army 
fled  at  his  approach.  B.  now  rushed  on  with  a  division  of  his  great  host  to  Delphi, 
which  he  had  resolved  to  plunder;  but  the  Delphians  having  taken  up  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  on  some  rocks,  resisted  his  further  progress.  Assisted  by  the  terrors  of 
an  earthquake  and  a  terrible  storm,  besides,  according  to  reverential  tradition,  by  the 
supernatural  help  of  Apollo,  they  utterly  routed  the  Gauls,  who  fled  in  dismay.  B. 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  drank  himself  to  death  in  despair. 

BBEITTA  (MedoactLS  Major),  a  river  of  n.  Italy,  rises  from  two  small  lakes  in  the 
Tyrol;  flows  first  in  a  southern,  then  in  an  eastern  course  through  the  Venetian  territory; 
passes  the  towns  Cismona  and  Bassano;  receives  an  arm  of  the  Bacchiglione  below 
Fadua,  where  it  becomes  navigable ;  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  at  the  haven  of 
Brondolo.  The  ancient  bed  of  the  B.  was,  some  centuries  ago,  altered  by  the  Venetians, 
who  feared  that  their  lagoons  might  be  choked  with  sand  by  its  floods.  Afterwards,  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  was  made  use  of  as  a  canal,  the  NamgUo  di  Brenta  Ma^ra,  which 
forms  the  chief  communication  by  water  between  Venice  and  Padua,  while  the  B.  is  but 
iittle  used  for  navigation. 

BBENTANO,  Clkmens,  known  as  a  novelist  and  dramatic  poet,  and  as  the  brother  of 
Goethe's  **  Bettina,"  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1777.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and 
afterwards  resided  successively  at  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  In  1818. 
through  a  morbid  discontent  with  himself  and  his  fellow-men,  he  retired  to  the  cloister  at 
Dftlmen,  in  Mttnster.  Latterly  he  resided  at  Regensburg,  Munich,  and  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and  gained  a  considerable  reputation  on  account 
of  his  sarcastic  wit.  He  died  at  Aschaffenburg,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1842.  In  his  earliest 
poems  the  peculiarities  of  the  **  romantic  school "  of  his  time  are  carried  to  excess.  His 
dramatic  productions,  such  as  TJie  Merry  Mimdans,  a  Mtttical  Drama  (Frankfort, 
1803),  in  which  there  are  some  gems  of  lyric  poetry;  Bonce  de  Leon  (GOttingen,  1804), 
etc.,  are  characterized  by  great  dramatic  power,  amusing  though  rather  far-fetched  wit, 
and  a  wonderful  flow  of  humor.  Perhaps  his  most  successful  piece  as  a  drama,  is  Th$ 
FouTiding  of  Prague  (Pesth,  1816).  B.  was  most  successful  in  his  smaller  novels,  par- 
ticularly in  the  History  of  Caspar  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Annerl  (2d  edit.  Berlin,  1831), 
which  German  critics  call  a  *'  chef-d'muvre  in  miniature."  His  last  work,  the  legend  of 
Qokely  Hinkel,  and  Oakeleia  (Fmnkfort,  1888),  was  intended  as  a  satire  upon  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  He  has  i^eceived  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  countrymen  for 
his  renovation  of  the  good  old  historv  of  George  Wickram,  of  Eolmar.  which  he  pub- 
ashed  under  the  title  of  The  Thread  of  Gold  {Der  Goldfaden,  Heidelb.,  1809). 

BBENT'FOBD,  the  co.  t.  of  Middlesex,  on  both  sides  of  the  Brent,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Thames,  7  m.  w.s.w.  of  London,  and  where  the  Thames  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
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leading  to  Eew.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  irregular  street.  Pop.  71,  11,091.  It 
has  large  gin-distilleries,  a  soap- work,  and  the  works  of  the  West  London  water  company. 
There  are  many  market-gardens  in  the  vicinity.  Here  Ironside  defeated  the  Danes  in 
1016,  after  expelling  them  from  London;  in  1558,  six  martyrs  were  hurned  at  the  sttd^e; 
and  in  1642,  the  royalists,  under  Hupert,  defeated  the  parliamentarians  under  col. 
Hollia. 

BSEHT  G008E,  or  Brent  Babkacle.  This  bird  has  been  already  noticed  under 
Barnacle  (q.v.).  We  add  here  a  few  sentences  from  col.  Hawker's  Instruetians  to 
Young  Sp&rtMtnsrif  which  we  borrow  from  Yarrell's  British  Birds.  They  refer  to  wild- 
fowl shooting  on  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire.  "Towards  Nov.  or 
Dec,  we  have  the  Brent  geese,  which  are  always  wild,  unless  in  very  hard  weather. 
In  calm  weather,  these  geese  have  the  cunning,  in  general,  to  leave  the  mud  as  soon  as 
the  tide  flows  high  enough  to  bear  an  enemy;  and  then  they  go  off  to  sea,  and  feed  on 
the  drifting  weeds.     To  kill  Brent  geese  by  day,  get  out  of  sight  in  a  small  punt,  at  low 
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water,  and  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  You  will  then  hear  them 
coming  like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  and  they  will  repeatedly  pass  within  fair  shot, 
provided  you  are  well  concealed,  and  the  weather  is  windy  to  make  them  fly  low. 
Before  you  fire  at  them,  spring  suddenly  up,  and  these  awkward  birds  will  be  in  such  a 
fright  as  to  hover  together  and  present  a  mark  like  a  barn-door." — The  extensive  muddy 
and  sandy  flats  between  Holy  island  and  the  coast  of  Northumberland  are  a  great  winter 
resort  of  this  species.  It  is  also  particularly  abundant  on  muddy  and  sandy  flats  in 
Cromarty  bay.  The  markets,  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  are  well  supplied  with  it 
during  "winter.  The  B.  Q.  is  known  in  some  parts  of  England  as  the  black  goose;  it  is 
considered  the  most  delicate  for  table  of  all  its  tribe,  and  is  perhaps  as  much  sought 
after  as  any.  The  B.  G.  differs  in  its  habits  from  the  common  gray  lag  and  several  other 
species,  inasmuch  as  it  never  feeds  on  fresh-water  herbage,  its  tastes  being  exclusively 
salinous.  B.  G.  may  be  distinguished,  when  on  the  wing,  by  their  black  bodies  and 
white  tails.  Folkhard,  in  his  excellent  work.  The  WUd  F&wler,  gives  much  interesting 
information  regarding  this  bird. 

BRENTON,  Edward  Pelham,  1774-1889;  a  capt.  in  the  British  navy.  Rewrote 
tLNamX  ffigtory  of  Greca  Britain,  from  178S  to  1822.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Friend  Society. 

BRENTON,  William,  d.  Newport,  R.  I.,  1674;  an  emigrant  from  England,  who 
held  important  offices  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  being  governor 
of  the  latter,  1666-^9. 

BRENZ,  JoHANN,  1499-1570;  a  German  reformer  under  Luther;  a  writer  of  great 
ability  and  popularity.  One  of  his  teachings  was  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  every- 
where present;  hence  his  followers  were  called  •'Ubiquitarians." 

BRESCIA,  or  Bresciano,  a  province  in  Lombardy,  Italy,  separated  from  Verona  by 
Lago  di  Garda;  1784  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  456,023.  The  n.  part  is  occupied  by  a  cham  of 
the  Rhaetian  Alps;  the  remainder,  about  two  thirds  of  the  province,  is  a  part  of  the 
great  and  fertile  plain  of  Lombardy^  The  rivers  are  the  Oglio,  tlie  Mella,  and  the 
<Jhicse.  tributaries  of  the  Po.  Corn,  flax,  hemp,  grapes,  and  olives  Are  cultivated.  The 
mountains  yield  iron,  copper,  marble,  alabaster,  and  granite.  There  are  manufactures 
of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  linen,  iron,  steel,  copper,  glass,  and  paper.  The  chief  towns  are 
Kovato,  Chiara,  Orzinnovo,  Monte- Cliiaro,  Salo,  and  Pontevico. 

BSESCIA,  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  in  Lombardy, 
about  60  m.  e.n.e.  of  Milan.  It  is  romantically  situated  on  the  rivers  Mella  and  Garza, 
in  a  wide  fertile  plain,  at  the  base  of  several  hills.  The  railway  from  Milan  to  Venice 
passes  through  Brescia.  The  city  is  for  the  most  part  regularly  built,  and,  besides  two 
cathedrals,  the  old  and  the  new,  it  has  numerous  ancient  churches,  adorned  with  pictures 
and  frescos,  including  many  by  masters  of  the  Venetian  school.  Several  interesting 
antiquities  have  been  discovered.  It  has  a  valuable  public  library,  the  Bibliotem  Quu 
riniana,  founded  and  nobly  endowed  about  1750,  by  cardinal  Quirini,  a  munificent 
encourager  of  literature.  It  contains  upwards  of  30,000  volumes,  with  many  rare  manu- 
scripts. The  pop.  in  1872  was  88,906.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  silk,  leather, 
paper,  etc.,  ana  its  wine  is  of  good  quality.  The  old  name  of  B.  was  Brijria,  and  its 
Inhabitants  were  allied  with  the  Romans  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Huns  during  their  migrations,  and  afterwards  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  Longobards.  Charlemagne,  the  Franks,  and  the  Germans.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  under  Gaston  de  Foix,  in  1512,  when  it  is  sfated  that  more  than  40,000  of  the 
inhabitants  were  massacred.  The  city  never  fully  recovered  from  the  cfl^ects  of  that 
inhuman  sack  and  pillage.  In  Mar.,  1849,  B.,  as  the  only  important  town  opposed  to 
Austrian  rule  in  Lombardy,  was  besieged  by  Haynau,  and  forced  to  capitulate. 

BXESLAXT,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohlau  and  Oder.  Next  to  Berlin,  it  is  the  most  populous  city  in  Prussia;  its  pop. 
was  207,997  in  1871;  and  in  1875,  239,050,  more  than  the  half  of  whom  are  Protestants. 
The  Oder  divides  it  into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  numerous  handsome  bridges. 
The  fortifications  have  been  converted  into  beautiful  promenades,  and  the  ditch  lias 
been  transformed  into  an  ornamental  sheet  of  water.     The  streets  of  l^f^i^^^i^  lj^r|ipi|  g^ 
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B.  are  spacious  and  regular,  and  the  houses  stately  and  handsome,  affording  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  somber,  massive  structures  of  the  old  town.  Educational  institutions. 
are  numerous,  including  a  university  foundtsd  by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  in  1702,  and 
now  accommodating  from  900  to  1000  students.  The  library  contains  800,000  volumes. 
B.  1ms  many  churches,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  Protestant  church  dedicated  U> 
St.  Elizabeth,  with  a  steeple  364  ft.  in  height  (the  highest  in  Prussia),  and  a  splendid 
organ.  The  position  of  B.,  in  the  center  of  the  manutacturing  districts  of  the  province^ 
secures  it  a  large  trade,  which  its  railway  connection  with  all  the  important  cities  on 
every  side,  in  addition  to  the  facilities  of  communication  which  the  Oder  affords,  enables 
it  to  turn  to  the  best  account.  It  bas  manufactures  of  linen,  woolens,  cotton,  silks,  lace, 
jewelry,  machines,  earthenware,  soap,  alum,  starch,  etc.,  and  upwards  of  100  distilleries; 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  coal,  metals,  timber,  hemp,  and  iiax.  B.  is  a  city  of  Slavonic  ori- 
gin, and  was  for  many  centuries  occupied  alternately  by  the  Poles  and  the  Bohemians.  It 
afterwards  passed  to  Austria,  from  which  it  was  taken  by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  in 
1741.  Six  years  afterwards,  it  was  captured  by  the  Austrians,  after  a  bloody  battle,  but 
retaken  by  Frederick  in  about  a  month.  From  tliat  time  until  1814,  when  its  fortifica- 
tions were  completely  demolished,  it  was  frequently  besieged. 

BRESSA'NI,  Francesco  Giuseppe,  1612-72;  a  Jesuit  missionary  among  the  Indiana 
of  Canada.  In  1644,  he  was  sent  to  the  Huron  country,  but  was  captured  and  tortured 
by  the  Iroquois.  After  great  suffering  he  was  sent  to  the  Dutch  settlements  at  Albany, 
where  he  was  ransomed  for  a  large  sum.  He  returned  to  France,  but  came  back  to 
missionary  work  and  labored  many  years  among  the  Hurons. 

BBE8SAY,  one  of  the  Shetland  isles,  e.  of  the  Mainland,  and  separated  from  Lerwick 
by  Bressay  sound.  It  is  6  m.  long  and  2  broad,  and  is  composed  of  Devonian  rocks. 
It  supplied  Lerwick  with  peat,  until  the  proprietor,  fearing  that  the  peat  might  be 
exhausted,  stopped  exportation;  and  it  continues  to  supply  the  Shetland  isles  with  slates. 
Pop.  '71,  878,  chiefly  fishermen.  Bressay  sound  is  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in 
the  world,  and  is  a  rendezvous  for  herring-boats,  and  for  all  whalers  and  other  vessels 
proceeding  north.  East  of  B.,  and  separated  from  it  b;^  a  narrow  and  dangerous  sound, 
IS  a  rocky  isle,  called  Noss,  6  m.  in  circuit,  girt  on  all  sides  by  perpendicular  cliffs,  and 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  nearly  600  ft. ,  with  a  flattish  top.  A. 
detached  rock,  or  holm,  on  the  s.e.  side  of  the  Noss,  used  to  be  communicated  with  by 
means  of  a  cradle  or  wooden  ciiair  run  on  strong  ropes,  stretched  across  a  yawning  gulf, 
and  admitting  a  man  with  a  sheep  to  be  drawn  over  at  a  time. 

BBE8T,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  in  the  department  of  Finist^re,  France,  and  one  of 
the  chief  naval  stations  of  the  empire,  is  situated  in  lat.  48*'  24'  n.,  and  long.  4°  29'  w., 
on  the  n.  side  of  the  buy  or  road  of  Brest,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world.  The  only  entrance  to  the  bay  is  by  a  narrow  channel  called  Le  QouUsi,  which  ia 
scarcely  a  mile  wide,  and  is  strongly  defended  by  batteries;  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
access  to  hostile  ships  being  increased  by  certain  rocks  in  the  center  of  the  channel.  A 
new  floating  dock,  quays,  and  pier  were  completed  in  1876,  at  a  cost  of  22,500,000 
francs.  The  small  river  Pen f el  flows  through  the  town,  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
irregularly  built  on  an  uneven  site,  and  has  steep,  narrow,  dark,  and  very  dirty  streets. 
In  some  parts  communication  between  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  town  can  be 
effected  only  by  stairs.  The  new  quarter,  the  parade,  and  the  quays,  are  more  cleanly. 
B.  has  extensive  ship-building  yards,  rope-walks,  store-houses,  etc. ;  its  industry,  indeed, 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  equipment  of  the  navy  in  its  various  branches.  It  has  tele- 
graphic communication  with  America  by  a  submarine  cable.  The  Bagnes  (q.v.)  or 
hulks  no  longer  exists,  the  prisoners  having  been  removed  to  the  penal  colony  of 
Cayenne.  Pop.  '76,  exclusive  of  garrison,  66,828.  B.  is  a  very  ancient  place,  but  it 
was  not  of  much  importance  until  the  17th  century.  Its  splendid  position  made  it  an 
object  of  contention  to  French,  English,  and  Spaniards.  In  1631,  Cardinal  Richelieu 
resolved  to  make  it  a  naval  station,  and  commenced  the  fortifications,  which  were 
completed  by  Vauban,  but  have  since  been  greatly  extended.  In  1694,  the  English 
under  lord  Berkeley  were  repulsed  here  with  great  loss.  In  1794,  the  French  fleet, 
under  admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  was  defeated  off  B.  by  the  English  fleet  under  admiral 
Howe. 

BREST-LITOVSK,  a  t.  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  Russia,  181  m.  s.  of  Grodno, 
in  52*"  5'  n.  and  23"  27'  e.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mukhovetz  and  the  Bng.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  Armenian  bishop,  who  has  authority  over  the  Armenians  in  all  the  country.  It 
has  a  varied  and  extensive  trade,  by  means  of  the  two  rivers  and  the  royal  canal,  in 
grain,  flax,  hemp,  birch-tar,  leather,  etc.     Pop.  '67,  22,493. 

BBETAONE,  or  Brit'tany  (Britannia  Minor),  a  peninsula  in  the  n.w.  of  France, 
formerly  a  province,  and  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Finist^re,  C6tes-du-Nord, 
Morbihan,  Loire-Inferieure,  and  Ille-et-Vilaine.  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  n.w. 
and  s.w.  Though  tlie  height  of  the  mountains  is  nowhere  consiclerable,  their  structure 
gives  to  the  peninsula  a  wild  and  savage  aspect.  Clay-slate  forms  the  center  of  the 
country,  and  masses  of  granite  rise  in  the  n.  and  the  south.  The  climate  is  often  foggy, 
and  subject  to  violent  storms  of  wind.  Large  tracts  of  land  lie  uncultivated:  but  in  the 
well- watered  valleys,  vegetation  is  luxuriant.    In  ancient  tig^e^^Jg.^^  un^^tjm  [\ame  of 
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Armoiica,  was  the  central  seat  of  the  confederated  Armorican  tribes,  who  were  of  Celtic 
and  Kymric  origin.  Traces  of  them  still  remain  in  the  old  Kymric  dialect  of  the  three 
most  westerly  departments,  and  in  the  numerous  so-called  Druidical  monuments.  The 
name  Armor ica  was  changed  for  that  of  6.,  m  consequence  of  the  numerous  immlsra- 
tions  from  Great  Britain  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  The  peculiar,  shut-in  sit  nation, 
and  the  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate  in  B. ,  seem  to  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  character  of  its  people.  The  Breton  has  generally  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  hift 
disposition;  but  often  conceals,  under  a  dull  and  indifferent  exterior,  a  lively  imaein* 
ation  and  strong  feelings.  ''The  tenacity  with  which  the  Breton  clings  to  the  habits 
and  belief  of  his  forefathers,  is  apparent  by  his  retention  of  the  Celtic  language  almost 
univeraally  in  Basse  B.,  and  by  his  quaint  costume,  which  in  many  districts  is  that  of 
the  16th  century."  The  greater  number  of  the  people  are  found  to  be  ignorant  and 
coarse  in  their  manners,  and  their  agriculture  is  of  a  very  rude  character,  by  no 
means  calculated  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Until  within 
recent  years,  B.  had  escaped  the  observation  of  tourists;  but  it  has  now  b^en  found  out, 
and  seems  likely  to  be  considerably  run  upon,  as  well  as  to  have  a  pretty  extensive 
literature  of  its  own.  It  will  be  some  time  ^et  before  it  is  exhausted,  and  apart  from 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  it  possesses  great  interest,  as  the  only  place  where  men  can  be 
seen  living  and  acting  much  as  our  forefathers  did  three  centuries  ago.  Under  the 
Romans,  tie  country,  after  58  B.C.,  was  made  the  Provineia  Lngdunenm  Tertia;  but  Its 
subjugation  was  hardly  more  than  nominal,  and  it  was  entirely  liberated  m  the  4th  c, 
when  it  was  divided  into  several  allied  republican  states,  which,  afterwards,  were 
changed  into  petty  monarchies.  B.  became  subject  to  the  Franks  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  was  handed  over  by  Charles  the  simple  to  the  Kortbmen  in  912. 
After  some  fierce  struggles,  the  Bretons  aj)i)ear  to  have  at  length  acknowledged  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Norman  dukes.  Geoffroi,  count  of  Rennes,  was  the  first  to  assume 
the  title  of  duke  of  Bretagne  in  992.  The  duchy  of  B.  was  incorporated  with  France  in 
1532,  by  Francis  I.,  to  whom  it  had  come  by  marriage,  and  subsequently  shared  in  the 
general  fortunes  of  the  empire,  but  retained  a  local  parliament  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution.  During  the  revolution,  6. ,  which  was  intensely  loyal,  was  the  arena  of 
sanguinary  conflicts,  and  especially  of  the  movements  of  the  Chouans  (q.v.),  who  reap- 
peared as  recently  as  1832.  Daru,  Ilistoire  de  B,  (Par.  1826);  Roujoux,  Hutoire  des  Boit 
etdesDiics  de  B.  (Par.  1829);  Courson,  La  B.  du  5«  au  12-  8QeU  (1863);  Le  Saint,  La  B. 
Andenne  et  Moderne  (1873);  De  Kerorguen,  Becherches  sur  lea  Etats  de  B.  (1875). 

BRETHREN,  WHITE,  a  sect  of  the  15th  c.  that  sprang  up  in  the  Italian  Alps. 
Their  leader  claimed  to  be  Elias  llie  prophet;  they  were  clad  in  white,  and  carried  cruci- 
fixes from  which  blood  appeared  to  come.  The  leader,  who  appears  to  have  left  no 
name,  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  for  a  time  had  great  success;  but 
Boniface  IX.  seized  the  prophet  and  burnt  him  at  the  stake,  and  within  a  year  the  sect 
passed  out  of  existence. 

BRETHREN  AND  CLERKS  op  the  COMMON  LIFE,  or  op  the  Common  Lot. 
See  Brotherhoods,  Religious,  ante. 

BRETHREN  AND  SISTERS  op  the  FREE  SPIRIT,  or  Spiritualists.  See 
Beouikes,  ante;  and  Brotherhoods,  Religious,  ante. 

BRETHREN  op  the  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS,  an  order  established  at  Rheims  in 
1679,  and  sanctioned  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1725,  having  for  its  object  furnishing  the  poor 
with  instruction.  In  Paris,  in  1792,  they  refuf^ed  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
civil  constitution,  and  were  driven  from  their  houses  and  prohibited  from  teaching.  In 
1801,  they  returned  and  soon  spread  over  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  About 
1830,  they  opened  evenins?  schools  for  adults.  Their  chief  house  is  in  Paris,  and  in  1868 
they  had  more  than  10,000  brethren,  teaching  800,000  persons  in  France  alone.  There 
are  a  number  of  them  in  the  United  States. 

BRETHREN  op  the  HOLY  TRINITY,  a  society  of  the  12th  c,  in  France,  whose 
members  were  pledged  to  give  a  third  of  their  revenues  towards  the  redemption  of  Chris- 
tians who  were  in  Mohammedan  or  infidel  slavery. 

BBETI0HY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure-et-Loir,  about  6  m. 
s.e.  of  Chartres,  on  the  railway  between  Paris  and  Orleans.  B.  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
where,  in  1380.  Edward  III.  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  by  which  John  ll.  of 
France  was  released  from  his  captivity  in  England,  on  agreeing  to  pay  3  million  crowna 
for  his  ransonfi.  England  renouncing  her  pretensions  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine.  and  being  confirmed  in  her  possession  of  Qascony,  Guienne,  and  several  other 
parts  in  France  recently  acquired  by  conquest. 

BRETON,  Jules  Adolfhe,  a  French  painter  of  the  present  day,  excelling  in  rural 
life  and  scenes,  for  which  he  has  received  medals.  Among  his  works  are  "The 
Gleaners,*'  "  Evening,"  "Blessing  the  Grain,"  "The  Weeders,"  etc. 

BXETOH  BE  LOS  HEEBEllOS,  Don  Manuel,  the  most  popular  of  modem  Spanish 
poets,  was  b.  19th  Dec,  1800,  at  Quel,  in  the  province  of  Logrofio;  received  his  earliest 
education  in  Madrid ;  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  from  1814  to  1822.  Subse- 
quently,  he  held  several  situations  under  government,  but  always  lost  them  on  account 
of  his  expression  of  liberal  opinion.    As  early  as  his  17th  year,  he  wrote  a  comedy ,> 
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entitled  A  2^  Vekz  ^^rnela%,  which,  in  ISS-l,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  with  great 
fiiicceds.  Henceforward  he  furnished  theatrif.al  managers  with  more  than  150  pieces, 
jMUlI J  original,  partly  adaptations  from  the  older  Spanish  classics,  and  partly  tninsla- 
tions  from  the  Italian  and  French,  most  of  which  have  been  highly  popular.  In  addition 
to  these,  Breton  de  los  Ilerreros  published  Po€mi»  Sucltan  (^Madrid.  Ib31.  and  PiU'is, 
1840);  several  volumes  of  satirical  verse;  a  long  humorous  poem,  called  Ln  Disaniaenza^ 
J^mA  Joroserio  (Madrid,  1858),  etc.  All  Breton  de  los  Heri-eros's  poems  are  remarkable 
for  their  singularly  sweet,  yet  powerful  diction,  and  for  the  harmony  of  tlie  versifica- 
tion. His  peculiar  sphere  is  the  comic  and  the  satirical,  in  wliich  the  Spanish  or 
national  qualities  of  his  genius  find  their  freest  expression,  and  in  which  also  he  displays 
most  case  and  self-reliance.  Breton  de  los  Herreros  sui)crintended  the  issue  of  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  poetical  works  in  1850-62  (6  vols.,  Madrid).  He  died  at  Madrid  in 
Nov.,  1873. 

BKET8CHNEIDEE,  Ueinrich  Gottpiued,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  unsettled  life, 
eccentric  habits,  and  satirical  writings,  was  b.  at  Gera,  Mar.  6,  1739.  He  was  first  sent 
for  education  to  the  institute  of  Herrnhulers  at  Elbersdorf,  and  afterwards  to  the  gym- 
nasium at  Gera,  He  became  capt.  of  horse  in  a  Prussian  volunteer  corps,  in  which 
service  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  retained  in  a  French  fortification  till  1763.  In  1775, 
B.  visited  England,  France,  and  Holland;  and  in  1778  was  nominated  librarian  to  the 
universily  of  Ofcu,  where  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  whose  hatred  he  had 
excited.  This  circumstance  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Joseph  II.,  who,  in  1783, 
appointed  Idm  one  of  the  inspectors  of  studies.  He  died  in  Nov.,  1810.  B.  was  the 
autlior  of  tales,  poems,  and  satires.  The  latter  are  attacks  upon  every  kind  of  injustice 
and  falsehood.  In  his  "  Almanac  of  the  Saints  {Alinana^h  der  IMligen)  for  the  year 
1788,  with  copper-plates  and  music,  printed  at  liomc,  with  the  permission  of  the  prin- 
cipals,*' the  priesthood  is  severely  attacked,  and  the  legends  of  the  monks  ridiculed. 
liike  Nicolai,  B.  was  very  bitter  against  the  '*  Werther*'  mania  which  was  so  prevalent 
in  his  time. 

BBETSCHFEIDEEy  Karl  Gottlieb,  a  distinguished  German  theologian,  b.  11th 
Feb.,  1776,  at  Gersdorf,  in  Saxony,  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  was  appointed  pastor 
at  Schneeberg  in  1807,  general  superintendent  at  Gotha  in  1816,  and  in  1840  obtained 
the  dignity  of  a  councilor  of  the  upper  consistory.  He  died  22d  Jan.,  1848.  B.  has 
acquired  a  reputation  for  sober,  reflective,  rationalistic  thought.  The  character  of  his 
intellect  rendered  him  unable  to  enter  into  the  profound  speculations  of  men  like  Schlei- 
crmacher  and  Schelling;  but  nevertheless,  by  his  diligence,  clear,  incisive  understanding, 
nnd  strength  of  character,  he  lias  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  German 
theology.'  His  most  important  work  in  dogmatics  is  the  Manual  of  the  Emngelical  Lnth- 
eran  Ifhnrh  (2  vols.,  Lcip.  1814-18).  In  1804,  B.  published  Lexicon  Maniink  Gmco- 
LaUnuin  in  Libros  Nom  T'eatamaiti  (3  vols.,  Lei  p.  1824).  In  1832,  appeared  Der  Simonis- 
muMunddaH  Christenthum;  in  1835,  Die  Iheologie  und  die  Revolution.  B.  also  published 
many  sermons,  which  have  l)een  well  received,  and  in  other  departments  of  theology 
and  literature  he  is  considered  to  have  done  important  service. 

BRETT,  Philip  Milledoler.  d.d.,  1817-60:  b.  New  York;  a  graduate  of  Rutgers 
college;  ordained  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  1848,  and  held  pastorates  in  various 
places  near  New  York.     A  volume  of  his  sermons  is  in  print. 

BEET  TEN,  a  t.  of  Baden,  about  13  m.  e.  of  Carlsruhe,  chiefly  noteworthy  as  the 
birthplace  of  Melanchthon.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  pointed  out  to  trav- 
elers.    Pop.  71,  3433. 

BSETTS  AND  SCOTS,  The  Laws  of  the  (Lat.  Lege^i  inter  Brettoit  et  Scotos,  old  Fr. 
lAiMjge  de  Scotia  et  de  BretU),  the  name  given,  in  the  13th  c,  to  a  code  of  laws  in  use 
among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scotland.  The  "Scots"  were  tlie  Celtic  people  dwelling  in 
the  western  and  more  mountainous  districts  n.  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  who,  when 
il  became  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  i>f  the  low  coun- 
try, received  the  names  of  "the  wild  Scots."  "the  Irishry  of  Scotland,"  and,  more 
recently,  "the  Scotch  highlanders. "  The  "  Bretts"  were  the  remains  of  the  British  or 
"Wel.^h  people,  who  were  at  one  time  the  sole  or  chief  inhabitants  of  the  region  now 
divided  into  the  shires  of  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Rox- 
burgh, Dumfries,  and  Cumberland.  This  province  was  for  some  centuries  an  inde- 
pendent khigdom,  known  by  the  names  of  "Cambria,"  "  Cumbria,"  "St^;nthcl3'de,"and 
**Strathclyde  nnd  Reged."  It  became,  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  c,  a  tributan^ 
3)rincipality  held  of  the  king  of  the  English,  by  the  heir  of  the  king  of  die  Scots.  It 
«o  continued  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c,  whpn  Cumberland  having  been 
.incorporate  with  England,  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  rest  of  the  territory  into  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  the  Scots  seems  to  have  been  imperceptibly  completed.  The 
Ijust  "  prince  of  Cumbria"  named  in  record  was  the  brother  and  lieir  of  king  xVlexander 
T.  of  Scotland,  "the  earl  David,"  as  he  was  called,  who,  on  his  brotlior's  dcTath  in  1124, 
Iiimself  became  king  of  the  Scots.  No  more  is  heard  of  Cumbria  as  a  principality;  but 
•*  the  Welsh"  continue  to  be  named  among  its  inhabitants,  in  the  charters  of  king  David's 
ffmndmns — king  Malcolm  the  maiden  (1153-65).  and  king  William  the  lion  (1105-1214). 
And  they  seem  to  have  retained  more  or  lefis  of  theii*  anciei^|^|(;j^|j|J,ij[,'  l^yij^u^al  ^^^^^^^     the 
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1)effiniiinff  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1805  that  an  ordinance  of  klnj; 
Edward  1.  of  England,  who  appeared  then  to  have  reduced  all  Scotland  to  his  subjec- 
tion, decreed  "  that  the  usages  of  the  Scots  and  the  Bretts  be  abolished,  and  no  uioro 
used."  It  is  unknown  how  far  this  prohibition  took  effect.  Of  the  code  which  it  pro- 
scribed, only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved.  It  was  first  printed  by  sir  John  Skcne^ 
in  his  Regiam  Ma^eatatein  (Edin.  1609).  But  by  far  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Mr.  Thoioas 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  in  the  Acts  of  the  ParUaments  of  Scotland^  vol.  i.  pp. 
299-^1  (Edin.  1844),  where  the  laws  are  given  in  three  languages — Latin,  French,  and 
English.  The  French  version,  which  is  the  oldest,  is  printed  from  a  manuscript  of  about 
1270,  formerly  in  the  public  library  at  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  now  in  the  register  house 
at  Edinburgh.  The  fragment  of  the  "  laws  of  the  Bretts  and  the  Scots"  thus  published,, 
is  of  much  the  same  nature  as  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Welsh,  the 
Irish,  and  other  nations  of  Western  Europe.  It  fixes  the  cro,  or  price  at  which  every 
man  was  valued,  according  to  his  degree,  from  the  king  down  to  the  churl,  and  which* 
if  he  were  slain,  was  to  Ik;  paid  to  his  kindred  by  the  homicide  or  his  kindred.  The  cro 
of  the  king  was  1000  cows;  of  the  king's  son,  or  of  an  earl,  150  cows;  of  an  earl's  son 
or  of  a  thane,  100  cows;  of  a  thane's  son,  66|  cows;  of  the  nephew  of  a  thane,  or  of  an 
ogthiern,  44  cows  and  21f  pence;  and  of  a  villain  or  churl,. 16  cows — ^all  persons  of 
lower  birth  than  a  thane's  nephew,  or  an  ogthiern,  beii\g  accounted  villains  or  churls. 
The  cro  of  the  married  woman  was  less  by  a  third  than  the  cro  of  her  husband.  The 
cro  of  the  unmarried  woman  was  as  much  as  tlie  cro  of  her  brother.  Other  chapters  fix 
every  man's  kelchyn  or  gekhncft,  gaU/ies,  and  enaueh — Celtic  terms  not  yet  satisfactorily 
interpreted,  but  apparently  equivalent  to  the  fyhtwite,  mund,  and  mariot  of  the  An^^o- 
Saxon,  as  the  cro  of  the  Bretts  and  Scots  appears  to  answer  to  the  wergild  of  the  English. 
A  chapter  '^of  blood-drawing'* — corresponding  with  the  Uodtoyte  of  the  Anglo-Saxons — 
fixes  the  fine  to  be  paid  for  a  blow  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  person  wounded  and  the  place  of  the  wound. 

BBEIT0HEL,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  Dutch  painters. — PetbrB.,  the  head 
of  the  family,  wash,  in  the  village  of  B.,  near  Breda,  in  1510  (or,  as  others  say,  1590)^ 
and  d.  at  Brussels  in  1570  or  1590.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Peter  Eoeck  van  Aelst,  traveled 
through  Italy  and  France,  and  on  his  return,  fixed  his  residence  at  Antwerp.  He  painted 
chiefiv  the  pleasures  of  rustic  life,  for  which  he  himself  had  a  great  relish,  and  which  he 
transferred  to  his  canvas  with  clear  insight  and  vivid  coloring,  though  unnecessarily 
exceeding  at  times  the  coarseness  of  hiB  subject.  He  also  executed  several  historical 
pieces,  such  as  his  "Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,"  now  preserved  in  the  galleiy  at 
Vienna.— His  son,  Petbr  B.,  distinguished  by  the  strange  title  •'Hellish  Breughel" — 
because  he  loved  to  paint  scenes  in  whicli  the  leading  characters  were  devils,  hags,  rob- 
bers, etc.— was  b.  about  1569,  and  d.  1625.  His  paintings  of  "Orpheus"  and  the 
"Temptation  of  St.  Antony"  are  the  most  remarkable  of  his  pieces. — Jan  B.» 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  on  account  of  the  splendid  apparel  which  he  wore  when 
he  became  rich,  usually  called  Velvet  B.,  was  b.  1568  or  1575,  and  d.  1625  or  1640.  He 
was  an  industrious  painter,  distinguished  for  his  landscapes  and  for  his  minute  finish  of 
small  figures.  In  concert  with  Rubens,  who  supplied  the  two  chief  figures,  he  painted 
"  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,"  and  "  Vertumnus  and  Bellona."  These,  with  the  "  Four 
Elements,"  are  his  chief  works. — Other  members  of  the  same  family  were  known  as 
painters:  Ambrose  B.,  director  of  the  academy  of  painting,  Antwerp,  between  the  yeftn 
16S5  and  1670;  Abraham  B.,  a  painter  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  birds,  lived  long  in  Uome 
and  Naples,  where  he  d.  in  1690;  Jan  Baptist  B.,  b.  in  liome,  d.  1700;  and  finally* 
Caspar  B.,  both  of  whom  were  flower-painters. 

BREVARD,  a  large  co.  in  8.e.  Florida,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean;  5600  sq.m. ;  pop,  "70, 
1216.  It  is  low,  flat,  and  full  of  lakes  and  marshes.  Along  the  coast  is  Indian  river,  an 
inlet  of  the  ocean.    There  is  little  cultivation  and  there  are  no  large  villages. 

BBEYE.    See  Ant-catcher. 

BBETE,  a  note  in  music,  which,  in  the  old  notation  of  Guido  d'Arezzo,  had  tbevaliie 
of  two  whole  bars.  It  is  written  thus,  tn=) ,  or  }«| ,  or  ||sr||.  The  note  for  a  whole  bar 
in  modern  notation  is  called  scmibrevc,  and  has  the  value  of  four  crotchets.  In  triple 
time,  the  B.  contained  three  semibreves.  The  B.  is  now  only  used  in  a  to  eapetta  move- 
ments,  psalm-tunes,  and  fugues,  or  at  the  close  of  a  composition. 

BBETE,  or  Brievb,  in  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  law,  is  a  writ  issuing  from  chancery 
in  the  name  of  the  crown,  to  a  judge,  ordering  him  to  try  by  jury  the  points  or  ques- 
tions stated  in  the  breve.  In  ancient  times,  these  writs  appear  to  have  been  the  foundar- 
tion  of  almost  all  civil  actions  in  Scotland;  but  they  are  now  only  used  in  the  following 
cases:  1.  B.  of  inquest,  now,  however,  superseded  by  a  petition  of  service,  according  to 
the  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  47.  The  object  of  the  proceeding  is  judicially  to  ascertain  the  heir 
of  a  deceased  person.  2.  B.  of  tutory,  the  purpose  of  which  is*^  the  appointment,  as 
^ardian  to  a  pupil,  of  the  nearest  agnate  or  person  most  nearly  related  through  the 
lather.  3.  Breves  of  idiotry  and  furiosity,  by  which  the  mental  condition  of  a  party 
may  be  determined  for  the  appointment,  in  case  of  ascertained  insanity,  of  a  guardian 
or  curator.  In  the  B.  of  idiotry,  the  direction  is  to  inquire  whether  the  person  m  of 
unsound  mind,  furious,  and  naturally  an  idiot.     In  the  breve  of  furiosity,  it  is  whetliflr 
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he  be  of  unsound  mind,  prodigal,  and  furious.  4.  B.  of  terce.  The  object  of  this  writ 
is  to  "cognosce  the  widow  to  her  terce  " — that  is,  to  enable  her  to  recover  her  terce  or 
dower.  It  is  issued  to  tlie  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  the  jury  under  his  presidency  arc 
directed  to  inquire  whether  the  claimant  was  the  lawful  wife  of  the  deceased,  and 
whether  the  husband  died  infeft  in  the  lands  from  which  the  terce  is  claimed.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  gives  the  widow  her  terce,  and  the  judge  then  "  kens  "  her  to  it.  See 
Teuce,  and  Kenning  to  the  Terce.  5.  B.  of  division  amongst  heir-portioners.  By 
means  of  this  B.,  an  heir-portioner — thai  is,  one  of  two  or  more  sisters  succeeding  iu 
-equal  portions  to  a  landed  estate — may  have  her  share  of  the  lands  separated  or  set  apart 
by  a  judge,  who  appoints  an  inquest,  or  jury  of  fifteen  persons,  to  measure  the  land,  and 
make  a  division;  the  jury  report  to  the  judge;  and  lots  being  cast  for  the  different 
shares,  the  judge  decides  accordingly.  The  form  is,  however,  now  seldom  used,  an  arbi- 
tration being  more  generally  resorted  to.     See  Inheritance,  Succession,  HEiRft-PoR- 

TIONBRS. 

BB£V£T'  (Fr.  a  writ  or  warrant),  iu  the  British  army,  is  a  promotion  of  officers,  now 
strictly  limited  in  its  application,  but  before  1854  a  recognized  though  occasional  mode 
of  conferring  a  large  measure  of  general  promotion  throughout  the  army.  It  took  place 
under  various  circumstandes.  If  no  special  cause  interfered,  a  general  promotion  by  B. 
used  in  former  times  to  be  made  once  in  about  six  years;  but  in  more  recent  years 
it  was  limited  to  ver^  special  occasions,  as  a  coronation,  the  birth  of  an  heir  to 
the  throne,  the  termination  of  some  great  war,  etc.,  and  was  limited  to  officers 
who  had  some  particular  claim  to  promotion.  The  officers  so  promoted  obtajned  an 
increase  of  ranl^,  and  in  some  cases  pay,  even  if  they  had  never  served  in  the  field. 
A  B.  was  determined  on  by  the  cabinet,  and  carried  out  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  officers  expected  it,  as  one  of  the  implied  conditions  on  entering  the  service,  and  it 
had  formed  part  of  the  British  military  system  ever  since  the  time  of  James  II. ;  but  it 
was  unsatisfactory,  because  the  fiow  of  promotion  caused  by  it  was  arbitrary,  uncertain, 
and  much  liable  to  abuse.  There  were  biTvets.  arising  out  of  the  various  circumstances 
above  indicated,  in  1887,  1838.  1841,  1846,  1851,  and  1854.  On  tiiese  occasions,  lieut.- 
generals,  raaj. generals,  colonels,  lieut. colonels,  majors,  and  captains  i-eceived  a  promo- 
tion of  one  grade  in  rank.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  200  colonels  wei*e  at  once  made 
maj.generals.  The  higher  the  rank,  the  higher  the  pay,  as  a  general  rule;  and  therefore 
the  cost  to  the  nation  is  always  increased  for  a  time  after  each  brevet.  Thus  the  B.  of 
1837  occasioned  an  annual  increase  of  £11,000;  that  of  1838,  £7000;  of  1841,  £15,000; 
of  1848,  £21,000,  etc.;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  death  and  sales  had  in  the 
intervals  cleared  off  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  officers  at  the  higher  rates  of  pay.  In 
1864,  the  new  maj.generals  alone  involved  an  additional  charge  of  £18,000  a  year. 

The  above  description  applied  Ix^fore  1854.  In  that  year,  general  brevets  were  abol- 
ished— a  fixed  establishment  of  general  officers  being  stibstituted.  The  only  brevets  now 
are  obtained  by  service  of  five  years  as  lieut. col.  (making  the  officer  brevet  col.,  with- 
out increase  of  pay);  by  distinguished  service  in  the  field,  applicable  to  lieut. colonels, 
majors,  and  captains  (canying  the  substimtive  pay  of  the  higher  rank,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  lieut.col.);  and  by  succession,  when  a  death  occurs  among  the  establishment  of 
generrd  officers.  In  this  last  case  there  is  no  brevet  promotion  to  the  rank  of  col.,  but 
the  senior  maj.  in  the  whole  army  and  marines  becomes  a  brevet  lieut.col.  without 
increase  of  pay,  and  the  senior  capt*  a  brevet-maj.  with  2«.  a  day  extra.  Officers  become 
maj.generals,  in  accordance  with  their  seniority  as  brevet  colonels,  and  it  will  be  seen, 
fromthe  above  description,  that  the  brevet  rank  of  col.,  which  is  the  stepping-stone  to 
maj. gen.,  is  obtainable  by  service  only. 

Other  matters  having  reference  to  this  subject  will  be  found  treated  under  the  article 
Commissions,  Army. 

As  brevet  rank  was  neither  purchasable  nor  salable,  the  abolition  of  the  purchase-sys- 
tem made  no  alteration. 

There  is  no  B.  promotion  in  the  navy. 

BREVET  {ante),  in  the  U.  S.  army^,  a  commission  giving  an  officer  a  nominal  rank 
higher  than  that  for  which  he  has  a  salary.  A  great  number  of  these  honorary  titles 
were  bestowed  during  and  after  the  civil  war. 

"  BREVIA'RIUM  ALARICA'NUM.  a  collection  of  Roman  laws  compiled  by  order  of 
Alaric  IL,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  506  a.d.  The  chief  value  of  this  compilation  is  that 
it  preserves  the  first  five  books  of  the  Theodosian  code  and  five  books  of  the  Sententia 
RcteptoR  at  Julius  Paulus,  which  are  nowhere  else  found. 

BBEY  lARY.  By  this  title  we  are  to  understand  an  abhrerujfion,  as  well  as  an 
amended  arrangement  of  the  more  ancient  offices  used  at  the  seven  canonical  hours, 
which  are  matins,  prime,  tierce,  sext.  nones,  vespers,  and  compline.  See  Canonical 
Hours.  The  books  in  which  these  offices  were  contained  were  formerly  distinct — viz. : 
1.  The  PmlUr,  which  included  the  Psalms  of  David  according  to  St.  Jerome's  Galbian 
Tcrsion,  the  Te  Deum,  the  Athanasian  creed,  etc. ;  2.  The  Bible;  3.  The  Antiphoimrium, 
containing  the  anthems  and  responsories;  4.  The  ITymn^Hum;  5.  The  ColUet/tnum,  or 
the  collects  to  be  said  at  the  end  of  the  services;  6.  The  Homilarium,  Pas9ionarium,  and 
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Mariyrologium,  containing  the  comments  of  the  fathers  upon  the  gospel  of  the  day,  and 
accounts  of  the  martyrdoms  of  the  saints  for  each  distinct  festival.  Out  of  all  these  sep- 
arate books,  the  B.  was  compile^  about  tlie  Uth  c,  by  pope  Gregory  VII.,  as  is  sup- 
posed; the  lessons,  anthems,  hymns,  and  respousories  for  the  different  days  of  the  year 
being  all  arranged,  in  their  proper  places,,  in  the  same  volume  with  the  psalter, 
prayers,  etc.  In  later  times,  the  B.  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  each  half  of  the 
year,  as  was  the  case  with  those  of  Salisbury,  York,  and  Hereford,  used  in  England;  and 
afterwards  into  four  parts,  so  as  to  be  more  portable,  whence  it  was  also  called  JPurti- 
forium.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  inform  our  Protestant  readers  that  the  B.  is  an 
entirely  distinct  book  from  tlie  Missal  (q.v.),  the  latter  containing  the  proper  offices  for 
the  service  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

The  last  settlement  of  the  B.  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  and  his  bull  of 
1568  was  that  by  which  the  present  daily  office  of  the  Roman  church  is  authorized. 
This  edition  was  compiled  by  the  college  of  sacred  rites  at  Rome,  in  conformity  with  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  because  of  tlie  variety  of  toM,  as  they  were  called,  which 
^t  that  time  existed  in  different  dioceses.  The  bull  of  Pius  Y.  abolished  the  use  of  all 
breviaries,  escept  such  as  could  prove  a  prescription  of  200  years.  This  exception 
would  have  extended  to  the  breviaries  of  Salisbury  and  York,  if  the  church  of  England 
had  not  already  thrown  off  Rome's  supremacy,  and  compiled  a  new  book  of  common 
prayer  for  herself.  After  this,  in  1602,  Clement  VIII.  had  a  standard  edition  printed  at 
the  Vatican,  to  which  all  future  editions  were  to  conform;  and  again,  in  1681,  Urban 
VIIL  caused  the  meters  of  the  hymns  and  the  Latinity  of  the  whole  to  be  carefully  revised. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  B.  is  in  Latin,  portions  of  it  being  sometimes 
translated  for  tiie  use  of  the  unlearned.  Itis  necessarily  a  very  bulky  volume,  when  com- 
plete; and  although  some  of  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  may  be  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  yet  it  is  a  mine  of  interesting  and  devotional  reading.  Its  general  contents 
may  be  judged  of  from  what  has  been  already  stated  as  to  the  sources  from  whicli  they 
were  drawn,  every  saint  in  the  calendar  having  his  proper  services  for  the  different 
canonical  hours.  The  festivals  of  tlie  Roman  church  have  their  services,  according  to 
their  importance,  duplex,  semi-duplex,  or  simplex — i.e.,  double,  semi-double,  or  simple; 
these,  again,  are  further  distinguished,  so  that  there  are  no  less  than  9  classes  of  services 
— ^the  Ferial  or  ordinary  week-day,  the  simple,  the  day  with  an  octave,  the  semi-double, 
the  dominical  or  Sunday,  the  double,  greater  double,  double  of  the  second  class,  double 
of  the  first  class.  Indeed,  so  elabomte  and  perplexing  are  the  rubrical  directions,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  them  without  consulting  the  B.  itself,  and  there  are 
probably  but  few  of  the  priests  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  own  ritual. 

TheB.  contains,  besides  an  office  for  the  dead  and  other  smaller  offices,  three  kinds 
of  office  in  honor  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary — viz. :  1.  The  full  office,  said  on  such  festi- 
vals as  the  Purification,  Annunciation,  Immaculate  Conception,  Assumption,  etc. ;  2.  the 
office  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  Saturdays;  3.  What  is  called  the  •*  little  office,"  or  the  hours 
of  the  Virgin.  This  last  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  7c.,  and  was  enjoined  by  the  council 
of  Claremont,  1096,  to  be  said  by  the  clergy  daily,  and  by  the  laity  on  Saturdays,  but 
the  bull  of  Pius  V.  removed  this  obligation  except  as  to  clergy  in  choirs.  The  Roman 
church  enjoins,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  all  ''religious"  persons — i.e.,  all  per- 
sons, male  or  female,  who  have  taken  vows  in  any  religious  order — to  repeat,  either  in 
public  or  private,  the  services  of  the  canonical  hours  as  contained  in  the  breviary.  For 
the  influence  of  the  old  breviaries  on  the  English  common  prayer-book  (q.v.),  consult 
Palmer's  Antiquities  of  the  English  Ritual,  and  Maskell's  Monnmeiita  Ritualia.  The  matins 
or  morning-prayer  of  the  English  prayer-book  is  an  abridgment,  with  many  omissions 
jind  additions,  of  the  matins,  lauds,  and  prime  of  the  B.,  whilst  the  office  of  even-song, 
or  evening-prayer,  is  in  like  manner  an  abridgment  of  the  ancient  vespers  and  compline. 

BSE  vir JsN'KSS  (Lat.  short-winged),  in  omithology.according  to  the  system  of  Cuvier, 
that  tribe  of  the  order  graUatores  (q.v.)  in  which  the  ostrich,  cassowary,  rhea  or  nandou, 
«mu,  and  apteryx  are  comprised,  and  also  the  extinct  dodo. — See  these  articles.  The  B. 
arc  characterized  by  a  shortness  of  wing  which  incapacitates  them  for  flight,  but  use 
their  wings  to  aid  them  in  running,  which  they  do  with  great  rapidity.  Their  sternum 
(breast-bone)  has  no  ridge  or  keel.  They  constitute  the  family  struthionida  of  many 
ornithologists,  and  by  some  are  placed  among  gallinaceous  (q.v.)  birds,  to  which  they 
are  allied  by  the  form  of  their  bill  and  their  choice  of  food.  They  are,  however,  very 
diflferent  from  all  other  birds,  and  whether  ranked  among  grallatores  or  gallinaceous 
birds,  do  not  seem  to  form  a  natural  part  of  the  order.  The  gigantic  dinoris  (q.v.)  and 
other  fossil  birds  of  great  interest  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  brevipennes. 

Gigantic  birds,  of  which  the  footsteps  appear  imprinted  on  sandstones  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  and  elsewhere,  seem  also  to  have  belonged  to  this  tribe.  No  remains 
or  traces  of  such  birds  are,  however,  found  nearly  so  ancient  as  many  remains  of  quad- 
rupeds. But  to  whatever  geological  period  the  commencement  of  their  existence  is  to  be 
referred,  a  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  them,  because  its  close  may  be  regarded  as 
probably  near.  There  is  no  tribe  of  birds  that  more  generally  shuns  man,  or  disappears 
before  the  increase  of  population  and  the  progress  of  colonization.  The  cassowary  and 
the  emu  are  rapidly  becoming  rare.  The  ostrich,  the  rhea,  the  apteryx,  the  notornis, 
etc.,  are  only  found  in  deserts  or  other  deep  solitudes.  uigmzea  oy  xj \^ v^v  iv! 
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BREVIPENNES,  or  Brevipennates,  meaning  *' short- winged,"  a  term  for  such 
birds  as  the  ostrich,  cassowary,  upteryx,  and  others  having  very  short  wiiii^s,  not  fitted 
for  flying.     Such  birds  usually  live  in  solitary  places  or  deserts. 

BliEWER,  a  t.  in  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Penobscot  river,  opposite  the  city  of 
Bangor,  on  the  Bucksport  and  Baugor  railroad;  pop.  8214.  It  has  lumber  and  leather 
manufactories. 

BREWING.  For  the  process  of  B.  see  Beer.  The  legal  requirements  for  the  B.  of 
beer  for  sale  will  be  found  in  many  acts  of  parliament,  from  the  12  Chas.  II.  c.  24,  to  8^ 
and  34  Vict.  c.  82  s.  10,  changes  being  of  late  frequent.  Instead  of  licenses  to  brew,  as 
formerly,  duties  are  levied  on  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed,  according  to  a  scale  which 
ranges  from  a  quantity  not  exceeding  20  barrels  to  one  that  shall  exceed  40,000  barrels, 
the  duty  itself  beginning  at  10«.,  and  rising  up  to  £75,  according  to  the  quantity.  In 
the  case  of  that  kmd  of  oeer  called  table  beer,  it  is  provided  that  the  duty  on  such  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  £2,  no  matter  how  large  the  quantity  brewed  may  be.  Brewers  are 
not  to  retail  or  sell  beer  at  any  other  place  than  their  licensed  B.  premises,  and  if  thev 
wish  to  sell  beer  at  other  places,  they  must  get  a  license  for  these  places  also;  but  it  is 
provided  that  the  taking  orders  for  the  sale  of  beer  in  any  quantity  amounting  to  or 
exceeding  4i  gallons,  or  two  dozen  reputed  quart  bottles  at  one  time,  sent  to  the  purchaser 
direct  from  the  B.  premises,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  selling  of  beer  at  any  other  place. 
Several  of  the  above  acts  (the  13  and  14  Vict.)  contain  provisions  respecting  the  duties 
to  be  levied  on  sugar  used  in  B.,  providing  that  such  duties  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  U.  4cl, 
for  every  cwt.  of  sugar;  and  brewers  are  to  make  true  entry,  in  the  book  kept  for  that 
purpose  by  the  excise,  of  the  quantity  of  sugar,  in  pounds-weight  avoirdupois,  used  in 
6.,  under  a  penalty  of  £200,  over  and  above  any  other  penalties  to  which  they  may  be 
liable.  The  acts  contain  numerous  other  regulations,  too  minute  for  further  detail  here. 
See  Beer,  Beer  Acts,  Licenses. 

Anciently,  in  Scotland,  the  privilege  of  B.  was  given  by  a  license  from  the  superior 
or  lord,  in  whose  deed  of  gift  or  charter  to  his  vassals  there  was  generally  a  clause  eum 
bruerits.  But  these  forms  have  long  been  dispensed  with.  It  appears,  however,  that  a 
person  with  the  right  of  barony  may  prevent  a  feuar,  that  is,  a  tenant  of  property  within 
the  barony  or  a  stranger,  from  importing  and  vending  ale  within  the  baronial  limits 
without  his  license. 

BBEWSTEB,  Sir  David,  an  eminent  natural  philosopher  and  eloquent  writer,  was  b. 
at  Jedburgh,  Dec.  11,  1781.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  of  Scotland  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  In  1808.  he  undertook  the  editor 
ship  of  the  Edinburgh  EncydopoBditi ,  to  which  he  contributed  many  important  scientific 
articles.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  entered  deeply  on  the  study  of  optics,  with  which  his 
name  is  now  endurin^ly  associated.  The  beautiful  philosophical  toy,  called  the  kaleid- 
oscope, was  invented  by  him  in  1816.  In  1819,  in  conjunction  with  prof.  Jameson, 
he  established  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal;  and  in  1831  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
ori^^inalors  of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  The  honors  con- 
ferred on  this  distinguished  man  makeup  a  long  catalogue.  In  1815,  he  obtained  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  royal  society  for  one  of  his  optical  discoveries,  and  soon  after  was 
elected  a  fellow;  in  1816,  he  received  half  the  physical  prize  bestowed  by  the  French 
institute  for  two  of  the  most  important  scientific  discoveries  made  in  Europe  during  the 
two  preceding  years;  in  1819,  the  royal  society  awarded  him  the  Rumford  gold  and  silver 
medals,  for  his  discovery  on  the  polarization  of  light;  in  1825,  he  became  corresponding 
member  of  the  institute  of  France;  in  1832.  he  was  knighted,  and  had  a  pension  con- 
ferred upon  him;  in  1838,  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  united  colleges  of  St.  Leonard 
and  St.  Salvador,  St.  Andrews;  in  1849,  on  the  death  of  Berzelius,  in  the  preceding  year, 
he  was  elected  o^e  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  French  institute,  the  highest 
scientific  distinction  in  Europe.  Sir  David  was  also  a  member  of  the  imperial  and  royal 
academies  of  St.  Petersburg.  Berlm,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm;  presided  over  the 
British  association,  and  in  1851,  over  the  peace  congress  held  in  London.  In  1859,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  John  Lee,  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  Edinburgh  university.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Life  of  Newton,  first  published  in  1828,  in  the  Family  Library^  and 
issued  in  a  totally  new  and  greatly  enlarged  form  in  1855.  Among  his  other  works  are 
his  interesting  Inters  on  Natural  Magic,  addressed  to  sir  Walter  Scott,  also  published  in 
the  Family  Lthrary;  More  Worlds  than  One  (1854);  his  treatises  on  the  kaleidoscope  and 
on  optica  (Cabinet  CydopcKUa)-,  his  Martyrs  of  Science;  and  his  treatises  in  the  Eiieydop^- 
dia  Britannica  on  electricity,  magnetism,  optics,  the  stereoscope,  etc.  Among  other 
periodicals  to  which  he  contributed  largely  are  the  Edinburgh  and  North  Britut/i 
BemwB,  He  died  Feb.,  1868.  See  lloms  Zife  of  B.  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon 
(1869). 

Brewster,  William,  1566-1644;  b.  England;  one  of  the  pilgrims  who  landed  at 
Plymouth.  He  went  with  Bradford  to  Holland,  where  he  taught  school  in  English^ 
became  an  elder  in  the  church,  and  held  the  same  position  in  New  England,  though,  as 
he  had  never  been  ordained,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  administer  the  sacraments. 
He  is  more  generally  known  in  history  as  "Elaer  Brewster." 
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BBEZO'WA,  a  market  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Neutra,  on  a  river  of  the  same- 
name,  about  19  m.  u.w.  of  Leopoldstadt.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  Prot> 
estaut  church,  tanneries,  and  distilleries.    Pop.  *69,  5886. 

BRIALMONT,  Henri  Alexis,  b.  1821;  a  Belpan  engineer  and  military  writer,  and 
member  of  various  learned  societies.  He  has  published  a  number  of  works  on  the  art 
and  methods  of  military  fortifications,  on  which  he  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  best  author 
ities. 

BBIAN  BOBOHCHE  (pron.  baru'),  a  famous  kin^  of  Ireland,  ascended  the  throne  of 
both  Munsters— answering  to  the  present  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Clare — in  978» 
Some  time  afterwards,  he  deposed  O'Maelachoghlin,  and  became  supreme  ruler  of  Ire- 
land. The  surname,  Boroimhe,  signifying  tax,  was  given  him  in  consequence  of  the 
tribute  in  kind  he  levied  from  the  various  provinces.  King  Brian  supported  a  rude  but 
princely  state  at  his  chief  castle  .at  Kincora,  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem 
town  of  Killaloe,  and  he  had  also  seats  at  Tara  and  Cashel.  The  vigor  of  his  reign 
brought  prosperity  to  his  country.  He  defeated  the  Danes  in  upwards  of  20  pitched 
battles,  restricting  their  influence  to  the  four  cities  of  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and 
Limerick  alone.  In  the  battle  of  Clontarf  (1014),  in  which  he  was  killed,  he  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  a  united  army  of  revolted  natives  and  Danes,  the  power  of  the  latter 
receiving  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

BBIAKGON  (ancient  BriganUum),  a  t.  of  the  department  of  the  Hautes-Alpes,  France, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance,  about  95  m.  n.e.  of  Gap.  It  is  the  highest  town  in 
the  French  empire,  being  situated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4800  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
As  the  principal  arsenal  and  depot  of  the  French  Alps,  B.  is  very  strongly  fortified, 
while  several  forts  ^uard  the  approaches,  and  every  height  in  the  vicinity  is  a  point  of 
defense.  It  is  considered  impregnable.  Troops  can  ref^ily  be  marched  from  it  on  to- 
the  passes  of  the  Simplon,  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Cenis,  fvpd  the  Col  de  Tende.  Mont 
Grendvre  affords  a  practicable  passage  into  Italy  from  the  town  itself.  B.  has  some 
manufactures  of  cotton-goods,  hosiery,  cutlery,  crayons,  etc.  Pop.  '76,  exclusive  of 
garrison,  2321. 

BBIAVSX',  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel,  70  m.  w.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Desna,  is  surrounded  with  earthen  ram- 
parts, and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  wax,  linen,  cables,  cordase,  iron, 
etc.,  with  Kherson,  Odessa,  and  other  ports  on  the  Black  sea.  B.  has  a  cannon -foundry 
and  13  churches.    Pop,  '67,  18,881. 

BBIABE,  at.  in  the  department  of  Loiret,  France,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  at  the  point  where  the  canal  de  Brlare  enters  that  river,  about  48  m.  s.e.  of 
Orleans.  The  canal,  which  unites  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  is  remarkable  as  the  first 
that  was  constructed  in  France,  having  been  begun  by  Sully,  and  finished  in  1642.  B. 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  wood,  and  charcoal.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Bricodurum.    Pop.  76,  3970. 

BRIA'REUS,  or  JSq^on,  one  of  tlie  three  sons  of  Uranus  and  Qaia;  the  others  were 
Cottus  and  Gyges,  and  each  of  the  three  had  a  hundred  arms.  They  assisted  Zeus  when 
the  Titans  made  war  against  Olympus.     One  account  represents  B.  as  assailing  Olym- 

Sus  and  being  defeated  and  buried  under  Mt  Etna.    As  B.  is  sometimes  called  a  marina 
eity,  it  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  hundred  arms  symbolized  the  waves  of  the 
sea. 

BBIBEBT.  The  corrupt  practices  known  by  the  term  B.  might  well  form  the  theme 
of  an  extended  essay.  Here  we  can  point  only  to  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  feat- 
tures  of  this  grave  social  disorder,  and  chiefly  as  concerns  B.  at  elections. 

EUeUait  J5.,  a  well-known  form  of  corruption,  may  be  called  the  canker  and  disgrace- 
of  constitutional  government.  Individuals,  with  little  to  recommend  them  but  wealth,, 
and  it  may  be  some  local  distinction,  wishing  to  be  elected  representatives  in  the  legisla- 
ture, do  not  scruple,  through  various  devices,  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  meaner  order  of 
electors  by  bribes.  B.  at  elections  is  perhaps  more  openly  and  audaciously  practiced  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  England;  nor  arc  base  influences  of  this 
kind  unknown  in  connection  with  the  more  meager  constitutional  forms  of  some  conti- 
nental states.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  England  had  the  unenviable  notoriety  of 
being  the  country  in  which  B.  was  reduced  to  a  regular  and  continuous,  though  covert, 
system.  It  had  been  demonstrated  by  parliamentary  inquiry,  that  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Certain  towns— more  particularly  the  class  called  freemen— look  upon  the  fran- 
chise as  a  privilege  which,  for  personal  benefit,  entitles  them  to  exact  so  much  money 
for  their  votes.  Public  considerations  had  no  weight  with  them  whatever.  It  seemed 
to  them  to  be  alike  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  sell  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  earl  of  Dundonald  mentions  in  his  Autobiography,  that  when,  as  lord  Cochrane,  he 
oflfered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Honiton,  he  was  barefacedly  told  by  one  of  the  elec- 
tors, **  that  he  always  voted  for  Mister  Most;"  and  not  choosing  to  bribe,  he  lost  his 
election.  The  amount  of  bribe  ordinarily  paid  at  elections  in  this  venal  class  of  boroughs^ 
varied  from  £1  to  £10,  according  to  circumstances;  as  high  a  sum  as  £20,  and  even  £50, 
had  been  known  to  be  given  in  the  extremities  of  a  contest.  For  these  corrupting  and 
disgraceful  practices,  the  law  threatens  certain  penalties;  but  to  avoid  incurring  these^ 
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as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  deoency,  tlic  candidates  employed  a  mean  class  of  agents,  or 
were  in  some  obscure  way  assisted  by  confederates,  of  whose  proceedings  it  was  difficult 
to  substantiate  any  guilty  Itnowledge  on  their  part.  The  agents  moru  immediately  con 
cerned  did  the  business  of  bribing  m  private,  sometimes  in  darkened  apartments,  where 
no  one  could  be  seen.  Formerly,  the  treating  of  voters  in  taverns  was  added  to  other 
varieties  of  corruption,  and  the  demoralization  that  ensued  on  occasions  of  this  kind 
amounted  almost  to  a  universal  saturnalia.  The  law  having  interposed  to  check  this 
gross  form  of  B.,  the  evil  had  latterly  subsided  into  a  common  place  routine  of  secret 
money-dealings.  Of  course,  by  this  illegal  expenditure,  along  with  the  necessary  out- 
lays which  the  law  allows,  the  cost  of  an  election  was  in  many  cases  enormous.  Few 
seats  of  English  borough  members  cost  less  than  £1800;  but  double  and  triple  this  sum 
was  a  common  outlay.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  for  certain  boroughs  any  man — no 
matter  what  be  his  political  opinions  or  private  character — mi^ht  be  returned  by  advanc- 
ing £4000,  and  asking  no  questions  a?  to  what  was  done  with  it.  As  the  B.  was  on  both 
sides,  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  the  money  spent  at  some  contested  elections  amounted 
to  £10,000.  As  regards  election3  for  counties,  the  influences  brought  to  bear  ai'e  ordi- 
narily of  a  different  kind;  but  though  morally  wrong,  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  article.  The  Scotch  have  some  reason  to  boast  that  their  country  is  com- 
paratively exempt  from  this  social  disorder — that  their  representatives  are  not  so  depraved 
as  to  offer,  nor  the  electors  so  weak  and  needv  as  to  accept,  money-bribes.  Such  may 
be  said  as  a  general  truth.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  national  integrity  is  in  this 
respect  not  auite  unblemished,  for  the  member  returned  for  the  Falkirk  burghs,  in  1857, 
was  unseated  for  bribery.  To  avert  every  form  of  corrupt  influence,  the  ballot  (q.  v.)  was 
long  vehemently  urged ;  and  an  act  to  secure  the  use  of  the  ballot  in  parliamentary  and 
municipal  elections  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  finally  passed  in  July, 
1872.  So  far  bribery  seemb  to  have  been  almost  unaffected  by  the  ballot  act.  The 
improved  mode  of  trying  election  petitions  by  judges  has  worked  well.  See  Corrupt 
Pr.'VCTicbs  Act,  and  Parliament. 

Bribbrt  in  Municipal  Eleotions.  By  the  corrupt  practices  (municipal  elections) 
act,  1872,  the  offense  of  B.  is  put  on  the  .same  footing  as  in  parliamentary  elections.  The 

fuilty^  person  is  forever  disabled  from  voting  at  other  municipal  elections,  and  also  from 
olding  any  office  or  franchise  in  the  borough.  See  Municipality. 
BribuhV  op  Custom-house  and  Excise  Officers.  By  the  customs  consolidation 
act,  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  107,  s.  263,  every  person  who  shall  give  or  offer  any  bribe,  or 
make  any  collusive  arrangement  with  any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  or  other  person 
employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  neglect  his  duty, 
shall  forfeit  the  sura  of  £200.  A  former  act,  passed  in  1827,  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  53, 
s.  13,  still  in  force,  specially  enacts  in  the  case  of  the  excise,  that  persons  in  such  service 
taking  money  or  reward,  or  entering  into  any  collusive  agreement  contrary  to  their  duty, 
shall  for  every  such  offense  forfeit  the  sum  of  £590,  and  be  incapable  of  serving  the 
crown  in  any  office  or  employment;  and  any  person  giving  or  offering  money  or  reward 
to  excise  officers,  in  order  to  corrupt  and  prevail  upon  then.,  shall  forfeit  the  like  sum  of 
£500,  but  simply  and  without  any  further  penalty  of  disqualification. 

Bribery  of  Judqes.    This  offense  in  the  old  Scotch  law  was  called  Barratry  (q.v.) 

BRIBERY  {ante),  in  general  the  same  here  as  in  England,  and  always  a  crime  diffi- 
cult to  prove  and  more  difficult  to  punish.  It  is  defined  as  the  receiving  or  offering  any 
improper  reward  by  or  to  any  person,  that  mav  in  any  way  relate  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  or  influence  behavior  in  a  matter  of  official  duty,  or  lead  the  person  to  act 
contrary  to  the  common  rules  of  honesty  and  integrity.  Nearly  all  the  states  have  special 
statutes  and  severe  penalties  for  the  offense. 

BBICX.  The  earliest  examples  of  this  branch  of  the  ceramic  art  were  doubtless  the 
sun-dried  bricks  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia.  Remarkable  to  say,  many  of  these, 
which,  in  a  northern  climate,  the  frosts  of  a  single  winter  would  destroy,  "have  been 
preserved  for  some  8000  years  by  the  dry,  warm  atmosphere  of  those  countries.  Sun- 
baked bricks  of  ancient  date  are  also  found  in  the  mud  walls  of  old  towns  in  India. 
Kiln-baked  bricks  must  have  been  the  products  of  a  later  time;  but  they  are  found  in 
All  the  chief  ruins  of  ancient  Babylonia,  where  they  were  often  used  to  face  or  bind 
together  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  occasionally  they  were  even  ornamented  with 
«nameled  colors.  Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the  foundations  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
<Ge(i.  xi.  3).  These  ancient  bricks,  whether  baked  by  the  sun  or  by  fire,  were  all  made 
of  clay  mixed  with  grass  or  straw.  The  ancient  Greeks,  probably  owing  to  their  pos- 
sessing plenty  of  stone,  cared  little  for  building  with  burned  clay;  but  most  of  tlie  great 
ruins  m  Rome  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  Romans  appear  to  have  introduced  the  art  into 
England.  Interesting  historical  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  impressions  on 
Roman  and  especially  on  Babylonian  bricks.  In  many  instances,  the  Roman  bricks 
found  in  England  have  been  removed  from  their  ori^jjinal'  position,  and  employed  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  of  later  date.  The  earliestlnstance  in  which  bricks  of  the  mod- 
cm  or  Flemish  make  occur  in  England,  is  Little  Wenhart  hall,  in  Suffolk.  1260. 

Manufaciwe  of  Bricka. — Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  common  bricks  is  au 
abundant  substance,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  claya 
found  in  various  localities.    The  basis  of  clay  consists  of  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina^ 
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with  a  YaryiDsc  proportion  of  othor  mineral  matters,  chiefly  free  silica  (sand),  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  potasii.  Great  advantaj^e  is  derived  from  digging  clay  in  autumn,  and 
exposing  it  all  winter  to  the  disintegrating  action  of  frost.  This  is  not  always  attended 
to,  but  when  neglected,  the  bricks  made  from  it  are  apt  to  be  unsound,  and  faulty  in 
shape.  The  next  process  is  tliat  of  tempering  or  mixing  the  clay  into  a  homogeneous 
paste,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  the  spade,  but  more  commonljf  in  the  pug  mill  (see 
article  Pottery)  or  by  crushing  between  a  pair  of  rollers;  often,  indeed,  botli  are  em- 
ployed. In  making  bricks  by  the  old  hand  process,  the  shape  is  given  by  a  mold 
either  entirely  of  wood,  or  of  wood  faced  with  metal,  and  without  top  or  bottom.  This 
admits  of  the  clay  being  pressed  into  it  by  a  tool  called  a  plane,  which  is  aLso  used  to 
produce  an  even  surface  on  the  upper  and  lower  beds  of  the  brick,  by  working  off  the 
superfluous  clay.  Sand  is  used  to  part  the  wet  clay  from  the  mold  and  the  table  on 
which  it  rests. 

Although  hand-made  bricks  are  still  rery  common,  yet  machinery  is  now  always 
employed  when  large  quantities  are  required.  Brick-making  machines  are  of  two  lead- 
ing kinds;  one  class  of  them  being  constructed  to  work  the  clay  in  a  wet  plastic  state, 
the  oUier  class  requiring  it  to  be  in  a  semi-dry  condition.  Of  the  two  sorts,  the  wet- 
clay  machines  are  the  simpler,  cheaper,  and  can  be  worked  hy  less-skilled  workmen. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dry-clay  machines,  which  make  the  bricks  by  forcing  the  clay 
into  molds  by  strong  pressure,  shorten  the  process,  as  no  time  i«  required  for  drying 
them.  The  bricks  so  made,  too,  are  not  only  of  a  more  perfect  shape,  but  they  can  be 
molded  into  any  form,  and  may  even  be  macle  highly  ornamental  at  a  very  slight  addi- 
tional cost. 

As  might  be  expected,  both  the  dry  and  the  wet-clay  machines  of  different  makers 
vary  considerably  in  t!icir  details.  The  general  plan  on  which  most  of  the  wet-clay 
machines  work  is  as  toUows:  The  machine  is  driven  by  steam,  and  the  clay  is  fed  by  a 
hopper  into  a  pug-mill,  on  the  central  shaft  of  which  strong  pugging  blades  are  placed 
in  a  spiral  manner.  These  prepare  and  force  the  clay  out  at  the  bottom,  whence  it 
passes  over  the  carrying  rollers  to  the  pressing  rollers,  which  force  it  through  a  die  in  a 
rectangular  stream,  so  exactly  sliaped  to  the  requu%d  size  that  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  cut  it  into  single  bricks  by  wires.  These  are  set  in  a  rocking  frame,  which  can 
he  so  adjusted  as  to  cut  the  bricks  on  the  square  or  at  an  angle;  the  one  plan  being; 
Adopted  when  the  clay  is  at  rest,  the  other  while  it  is  in  motion.  When  doublo-endeo, 
the  clay  is  forced  out  at  opposite  sides  of  the  pugging  cylinder,  and  there  is  then,  of 
eouTse,  a  cutting-table  at  either  side,  instead  of  only  one.  Some  of  these  machines  are 
provided  with  a  pair  of  powerful  crushing  rollers,  which  reduce  any  hard  lumps  or 
stones  before  the  clay  enters  the  pu^mill.  One  of  the  best  known  wet-clay  machines  is 
that  made  by  Clayton,  Son  &  Co.,  London.  When  of  a  size  which  can  be  worked  by 
a  steam  engine  of  16-horse  power,  it  produces  from  20,000  to  80,000  bricks  -per  day,  and 
its  price  in  1871  was  £880.  Drain  tiles  are  made  b)'*the  same  kind  of  machinery,  with 
a  peculiarly  constructed  die,  so  as  to  make  clay  into  a  hollow  tube;  so  also  are  hollow 
bricks,  with  again  an  alteration  in  the  sliape  of  the  die.  Hollow  bricks,  having  less 
body  than  those  which  are  solid,  are  more  easily  and  usually  more  thoroughly  fired. 
On  account  of  this,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  their  admitting  of  a  current  of  air  through 
them,  they  form,  as  a  rule,  dryer  walls. 

The  gi-een  bricks,  after  being  carefully  dried,  either  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat, 
are  usually  baked  in  a  kiln  with  a  suitable  arrangement  of  fires  and  flues.  Kilns  are  of 
many  forms,  and  the  lime  required  for  firing  in  them  varies  from  40  to  60  hours  for 
common  red  and  white  bricks,  while  for  some  fire-bricks  150  hours  are  necessary. 
Where  kilns  are  not  used,  bricks  are  burned  in  clamps,  the  clay  requiring  to  he  mixed 
up,  in  the  process  of  tempering,  with  a  quantity  of  ground  coal  sufficient  to  burn  them. 
A  good  test  of  the  character  of  a  clay  is  obtained  by  the  result  of  firing.  The  average 
contraction  in  the  kiln  for  prepared  clays 'is  7i  per  cent.  If  a  brick  contracts  much 
more  than  this,  the  clay  is  too  fusible;  if  less,  then  it  is  likely  to  be  of  an  open  porous 
Iwdy,  which  retains  its  shape  well  during  the  firing  process. 

All  brick  clays  contain  iron,  and  the  color  of  a  burned  brick  almost  entirely  depends 
on  the  amount  of  it  which  is  present;  thus  clays  containing  less  than  1  or  1^  per  cent  of 
iron,  change  in  the  kiln  to  various  shades  of  cream  color  and  buff,  whilst  those  contain- 
ing more  than  2  per  cent,  range  in  color  from  yellowish-fawn  to  dark  red.  Blue  bricks 
are  made  from  the  same  clay  as  the  red,  by  controlling  in  a  peculiar  way  the  supply  of 
air  in  firing,  and  by  carrying  the  heat  slightly  further.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the 
red  is  changed  to  tlie  black  oxide  of  iron  in  the  process. 

Fire-bricks  are  made  from  clay  as  free  as  possible  from  oxide  of  iron  and  alkaline 
substances,  so  that  there  may  be  no  tendency  to  fuse  in  the  kiln,  however  high  the  heat. 
Fire-clays  are  abundant  in  the  coal-measures,  some  of  fine  quality  being  found  about 
Newcastle  and  Glasgow,  but  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Stourbridge,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  world.     See  Fibb-Clay. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  bricks  and 
terra  cotta,  which  is  only  another  name  for  ornamental  bricks  of  various  shapes,  or 
architectural  enrichments  of  the  same  material.  The  effect  of  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings recently  erected  in  London  and  elsewhere,  in  which  terra  cotta  has  been  used,  is 
really  beautiful.    Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  equal  sandsone  ji^,|$ppearance,  it  Ji|^ 
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yet  the  advantage  of  giving  a  much  greater  variety  of  color,  and  is  infinitely  better  and 
more  enduring  than  a  facing  of  stucco  or  cement. 

The  duties  formerly  levied  on  bricks  were  wholly  repealed  in  1850. 

BRICK  {anie\  made  in  the  United  States  in  nearly  the  same  manner  Jis  in  England. 
The  size  varies  in  various  sections  from  7f  to  8^  in.  lon^,  4  to  4^  wide,  and  2  to  2^  thick, 
and  is  therefore  smaller  than  that  of  English  B.,  which  are  usually  9  by  4iand2i. 
Philadelphia  pressed  bricks  are  in  great  demand  for  outer  or  front  walls  in  consequence 
of  their  perfection.  Immense  quantities  of  B.  are  made  at  Haverstraw  and  other  places 
on  the  Hudson  river.  Excellent  fire-brick  are  made  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J. ;  at  Athens, 
on  the  Hudson;  at  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  other  places.  Milwaukee  bricks  have  a  pleasin? 
yellowish  cream  color;  and  these,  with  others  variously  colored  in  the  manufacture,  find 
much  favor  for  outer  walls.    Bricks  are  found  to  stand  lire  better  than  stone. 

BBICKLATIKO— BSICXWOKK  The  material  of  which  a  town  is  built  depends 
mainly  on  the  geology  of  the  surrounding  district.  In  a  mountainous  country  like 
Scotland,  cities  of  stone,  such  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  naturally  abound; 
while  London  and  most  of  the  great  towns  of  England,  situated  in  alluvial  valleys  and 

Slains,  are  built  of  bricks  derived  from  the  alluvial  clay  beneath  and  around  them.    Id 
[oUand,  where  the  whole  country  is  but  the  delta  cf  the  Rhine,  and  no  stone  is  to  be 
found,  brick  is  univeival,  even  to  the  paving  of  the  streets. 

The  standard  size  of  English  bricks  being  9  in.  by  4^,  the  thickness  of  walls  is  regu- 
lated thereby.  They  ai-e  either  half-brick,  1  brick,  1^,2,  8,  or  4  bricks  in  thickness.  In 
moderate-sized  modern  English  houses,  the  inside  partition- walls  are  usually  half -brick, 
the  outer  walls,  1  or  1^.  In  larger  houses  of  superior  construction,  a  thickness  of  two 
or  three  bricks  is  sometimes  used.  This  latter  thickness  is  seldom  exceeded,  except  in 
large  public  works.  Modern  brick-houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  far  less  substantial 
than  those  erected  by  our  forefathers.  Building  leases  being  usually  granted  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term,  the  whole  property  reverts  to  the  free- 
holder, the  object  of  the  builder  is  merely  to  make  a  house  that  shall  stand  for  that 
period,  and  not  to  expend  any  monejr  for  the  sake  of  further  stability.  Garden-walls  are 
commonly  built  but  half -brick  in  thickness;  these,  however,  are  strengthened  by  9*in. 
piers  at  intervals  of  10  or  12  feet.  In  laying  the  foundations  of  walls,  the  first  courses 
should  be  thicker  than  the  intended  superstructure,  and  the  projections  thus  formed, 
usually  of  quarter  brick  on  each  side,  are  called  '  •  set-offs."  Before  laying  walls  of  houses, 
trenches  are  dug,  and  the  foundation  tried  with  a  crowbar  or  rammer.  If  it  is  found  to 
be  loose,  and  the  looseness  due  to  superficial  soil,  this  is  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
with  fragments  of  stone  and  old  broken  bricks,  which  are  closely  rammed  together. 
In  some  cases  inverted  arches  of  brick  are  built  for  foundation,  or  a  stratum  of  concrete 
laid  down.    See  Concrete. 

Mortar  composed  of  lime  and  sand  is  the  common  cement  for  brickwork.  It  should  be 
equally  and  carefully  applied ;  and  the  bricks  wetted,  in  order  that  the  mortar  mav  adhere 
more  firmly,  by  being  absorbed  into  their  pores.  The  force  with  which  gooa  mortar 
is  capable  of  adhering  to  bricks  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  found  to  be  the  greatest  in  old 
structures  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  continuous  action  of  water.  Such  B.  is  said 
to  be  "water-bound"  by  workmen,  and  can  scarcely  be  separated  without  breaking 
the  bricks. 

A  fundamental  principle  to  be  rigidly  observed  in  laying  all  kinds  of  brick  is,  that  no 
two  cantiig^uous  perpendieiUar  joints  shall  fall  immediaiely  heUfw  each  other,  or,  to  use  the 
bricklayer's  phnise,  the  work  must  "break  bond."  The  mode  of  arrangement  of  the 
bricks  to  effect  this  is  called  the  bond;  a  layer  or  stratum  of  bricks  is  called  a  course. 
Bricks  laid  with  their  lengths  in  the  direction  of  the  course,  and  their  sides  to  the  wall- 
face,  are  called  stretchers;  those  laid  across  the  line  of  the  course,  with  their  ends  form- 
ing the  wall-face,  /leaders;  a  layer  of  headers  i  a  heading  course,  of  stretchers,  ?l  stretching 
course. 

The  two  kinds  of  bond  almost  exclusively  used  in  England  are  the  English  and 
Flemish  bond.  English  bond  consists  of  alternate  stretching  and  heading  courses; 
Flemish  bond,  of  a^  stretcher  and  header  laid  alternately  in  each  course  English 
bond  is  the  strongest;  Flemish  bond,  the  more  ornamental;  and  they  are  used  accord- 
ingly. There  are  two  other  kinds  of  bond  occasionally  used—heiriiig  bond,  and 
garden-wall  bond.  The  former  is  applied  to  form  the  core  of  thick  walls,  where  Flemish  ' 
bond  is  used  for  the  facing.  A  course  of  bricks  is  laid  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  45^  to 
the  face  of  the  wall ;  then  above  it,  another  course  at  the  same  angle,  but  inclined  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  the  joints  may  cross  the  first.  This  is  considered  Uy  add  to 
the  strength  of  Flemish  bond,  but  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  triangular  inter 
stices  necessarily  left  between  the  oblique  bricks  and  the  bricks  of  the  facing.  Garden- 
wall  bond  is  only  used  for  9-inch  walls,  and  formed  by  laying  three  stretchers  and  one 
header,  and  so  on  in  each  course.  In  order  to  strengthen  Flemish  bond,  bands  of  hoop- 
iron  are  sometimes  laid  flatwise  between  the  courses.  This  ** hoop-iron  bond"  has 
superseded  tlic  old  practice  of  using  bond-timbers,  which  were  inserted  the  whole  length 
of  the  wall.  The  hoop-iron  should  be  slightly  rusted,  to  secure  the  complete  adhesion 
of  the  mortar. 

In  constructing  arches  of  brick- work,  much  care  and  skill  are  required.    A^wooden 
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centering  is  always  used ;  and  when  very  rude  work  only  is  required,  common  bricks  are 
laid  upon  the  ccnlering,  and  the  gaping  interstices  at  the  upper  ends  filled  with  rough 
brick  wedges.  For  better  work,  each  brick  has  to  be  properly  beveled,  according  to 
the  curve.  When  semicircular  arclies  are  made,  all  the  bricks  require  an  equal  bevel, 
and  therefore  bricks  molded  uniformly  to  the  required  angle  may  be  used;  but  for 
other  curves  and  for  flat  arches,  each  brick  has  to  be  separately  shaped  by  the  brick- 
layer. In  order  to  do  this,  a  drawing  of  the  required  arch  is  made  of  the  full  size  on  a 
board;  the  bricks  are  laid  upon  this  side  by  side,  and  shaped  to  the  lines  of  the  drawing; 
they  are  then  t.aiisferrcd  to  their  corresponding  place  in  the  structure.  The  bricks  are 
first  rudely  shaped  by  the  brick-are,  then  finished  on  the  rubbing-stone,  a  piece  of  rough- 
grained  stone  about  20  in.  in  diameter.  In  all  kmds  of  B.,  the  walls  should  be  built 
up  level  throughout,  in  order  that  the  settlement  may  l)e  equal.  An  unequal  settlement 
may  produce  a  rupture  of  the  wall. 

B.  is  measured  by  the  rod  or  by  thousand.  A  rod  contains  272  sq.ft.  of  standard 
thickness — that  is,  1^  brick.  This  is  equal  to  306  cubic  ft.,  and  will,  on  an  average, 
require  4500  bricks,  allowing  for  waste.  The  weight  of  a  rod  of  B.  containing  4500 
bricks,  27  bushels  of  lime,  and  8  single  loads  of  sand,  is  about  13  tons.  The  bricklayer 
is  always  attended  by  a  laborer  or  hodman,  who  carries  his  bricks  and  mortar  in  a 
•*hod'*— a  triangular  wooden  box,  open  at  the  top  and  one  end,  and  supported  on  a 
round  leg,  by  which  the  hodman  holds  it  on  his  shoulder.  A  bricklayer's  wages  are 
considerable  higher  than  those  of  the  hodman.    The  laborers  are  generally  Irishmen. 

The  surface  of  brick-work  is  sometimes  ornamented  by  pointing.  This  is  done  by 
raking  out  the  mortar  of  the  joints  to  a  small  depth,  and  filling  up  again  with  blue  mor- 
tar, and  marking  tlie  courses  with  the  edge  of  the  trowel.  This  is  csMed  flat-joint pointr 
ing.  When  the  courses  are  marked  by  a"  neatly  pared  raised  line  of  w^hite  plaster  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  laid  upon  the  blue  mortar,  it  is  called  tuck  or  tuck-joint 
pointing.  Colored  bricks,  as  a  means  of  external  ornament,  have  been  extensively  and 
most  effectively  used  in  n.  Italy  and  Germany.  The  works  of  Mr.  Ruskiu,  Mr.  Gaily 
Knight,  Webb's  Continental  Eccleaiologi/,  Street's  Brick  and  Marble  qfiJie  Middle  Ages,  and 
Fergusson's  Handbook  of  Architecture,  may  be  consulted  for  illustrated  examples  of 
these. 

Chromatic  brick-work  is  now  becoming  very  extensively  used  in  England,  especially 
by  architects  who  are  endeavoring  to  revive  the  style  of  architecture  called  by  thena- 
selves  English  Gothic,  and  by  some  others  Venetian  Gothic,  in  which  the  pointed  arch, 
formed  of  colored  bricks,  forms  one  of  the  prominent  features.  These  architects  main- 
tain that,  as  they  are  compelled  to  construct  with  B.,  it  is  more  honest  to  use  bricks 
oraamentally,  tJian  by  means  of  stucco  to  obtain  an  external  imitation  of  stone;  and  as 
B.  admits  of  but  little  ornamenttition  in  relief,  they  use  variation  of  color,  of  which  B. 
is  peculiarly  susceptible,  and  thus  produce  a  sort  of  architectural  mosaic.  The  eloquent 
and  populaV  advocacy  of  these  views  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  many  young  and  rising  architects  are  carrying  them  out.  seem  likely  to  bring 
about  a  great  development,  almost  amounting  to  a  revolution  in  English  domestic  and 
ecclesiastical  architecture. 

BEICOLLE.     See  Ballista. 

BRIDAINE,  Jacques,  a  French  home-missionary  preacher,  1701-67.  Though  a 
strict  Roman  Catholic  In  principle,  he  frequently  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Protestants 
'with  great  boldnejss.  and  displayed  personal  kindness  to  many  who  were  suffering  per- 
aeculion.  He  made  more  than  250  journeys  in  all  parts  of  France,  and  became  univer- 
sally popular.     His  sermons  and  spiritual  songs,  or  hymns,  have  been  printed. 

BXn>£— BBIDAL.  The  word  bride  (the  radical  signification  of  which  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  '*  appropriated,"  "owned")  is  common  to  all  the  Gothic  languages,  and  also 
to  Welsh  (Ger.  braut,  Welsh  prtod),  and  signifies  betrothed  or  newly  married.  Alone, 
the  word  denotes  the  newly  married  woman;  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable  groom  (a 
corruption  of  gunia  =  .Lat.  homo,  a  man),  it  denotes  the  newly  married  man  (Ana:.  Sax. 
brydguma,  Ger.  brautigam).  In  Welsh,  priod-fab  (betrothed  youth)  is  bridegroom,  and 
priod-ferch  (betrothed  maid)  is  bride.  Bride  is  the  root  of  a  variety  of  terms  connected 
with  marriage,  as  bride-favors,  bride-cake,  etc.  Bridal  is  for  bndeale  (Ang.  Sax.  bryd- 
eale\  the  marriage-feast.  Bridemaids,  or  attendants  on  brides,  appear  to  have  been  in 
use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  are  mentioned  in  early  accounts  of  marriage  cere- 
monies. A  part  of  their  duty  consisted  in  dressing  and  undressing  the  bride.  Bride- 
maids,  as  mere  ceremonious  attendants  at  marriages,  are  still  in  use  in  England.  The 
husband  had  an  analogous  body  of  attendants,  culled  bridegroom-men;  but  they  have 
disappeared  in  modern  usage,  and  their  only  representative  is  one  confidential  friend  in 
attendance.  In  Scotland,  this  personage  is  called  the  best  man.  One  of  his  duties  is 
to  pull  off  the  bridegroom's  right-hand  glove,  while  one  of  the  bridemaids  does  the  same 
service  for  the  bride,  when  the  pair  are  requested  to  join  hands, 

BRroE-FAVORS  are  small  knots  of  white  ribbons,  which  are  pinned  to  the  breasts  of 
all  who  are  in  attendance  atwe<ldings,  nor  are  even  the  postboys  and  their  hoi-ses'  heads 
left  undecorated  with  these  gay  trappings.  The  origin  of  the  bride-favor  is  said  to  be 
the  true-lovers'-knot — someUiing  symbolical  of  the  union  of  hearts  and  hands  on  the 
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occasion.    In  various  old  pla3'a  and  poems  there  are  allusions  to  bride-fayoro  or  ribbons^ 
as  that  in  Herrick's  Hebrides: 

What  posies  for  our  wedding-rings. 
What  gloves  we'll  give  and  ribboninga 

The  Bride-cake  is  also  symbolical  in  its  origin.  "The  ceremony  used  at  the 
solemnization  of  marriage  among  the  Romans  was  called  canfarreation,  in  token  of  a 
most  firm  conjunction  between  the  man  and  wife,  with  a  cake,  of  wheat  or  barley.  This, 
Blount  tells  us,  is  still  retained  in  part  with  us,  by  that  which  is  ciilled  the  bride-cake 
used  at  weddings." — BrAud^s  Popular  Antiquities,  The  old  English  and  also  Scottish 
custom  of  breaking  a  cake  over  the  head  of  the  bride  on  entering  her  new  dwelling, 
perhaps  points  to  u  usage  of  the  most  remote  anticjuity — tho  sprinkling  with  wheat  as  a 
token  of  plenty.  In  modern  times,  the  bride-cake  is  astatCi/  piece  of  confectionary,  con- 
sisting of  a  rich  cake  as  a  basis,  on  which  is  reared  a  castellated  struciure,  with  varioua 
fanciful  devices,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  preparation  of  white  sugar.  Thia 
fabric  is  cut  up  and  given  in  pieces  to  the  guests,  as  part  of  the  wedding  jovialty. 

BBISE'WELL,  a  well  between  Fleet  street  and  the  Thames,  dedicated  to  St.  Bride, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  a  palace,  parish,  and  house  of  correction.  A  palace, 
described  as  **  a  stately  and  beautiful  house,"  was  built  here,  in  1523,  by  Henry  VIII., 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  emperor  Cbarles  V.  and  his  retinue;  and 
king  Henry  himself  also  often  lodged  here,  as,  for  instance,  in  1525,  when  a  parliament 
was  held  in  Blackfriars;  and  in  1529,  the  same  regal  personage  and  his  queen,  Catharine, 
lived  in  the  B.  while  the  question  of  their  marriage  was  argued.  In  15o{3,  Edward  VI. 
gave  it  over  to  the  city  of  London,  to  be  used  as  a  workhouse  for  the  poor,  and  a  house 
of  correction  **for  the  strumpet  and  idle  person,  for  the  rioter  that  consumelh  all,  and 
for  the  vagabond  that  will  abide  in  no  place."  Queen  Mary  having  confirmed  the  gift, 
it  was  formally  taken  possession  of  in  1555  by  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation.  The  B. 
was  afterwards  used  for  other  persons  than  the  class  above  named,  and  at  last  became 
a  place  of  punishment,  as  it  now  is.  As  a  house  of  correction,  it  is  not  under  the 
sheriff's  charge,  but  is  governed  by  a  keeper  wholly  independent  of  that  officer. 

Bv  the  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  70  a  new  house  of  correction  is  established  for  the  city  of 
London,     See  Correction,  House  op. 

BBIDOE  (Ang.-Sax.  bfycg;  Dutch,  brvg;  Ger.  brueke)  is  a  structure  for  carrying  a 
road  over  a  stream,  river,  ravine,  low  ground,  or  other  impediment  to  its  course.  A 
bridge  for  carrying  a  canal  or  other  water-course,  is  called  an  aqueduct  (q.v.);  one  for 
carrying  a  railway  is  sometimes  called  by  the  recently  coined,  though  not  very  correct, 
word  madiict  (q.v.).  Bridges  are  formed  of  stone,  brick,  cast-iron,  or  timlier  arches; 
of  limber  beams  or  frame-work,  supported  on  piles  or  on  masonry;  of  iron  rods  or 
chains,  in  which  case  they  are  called  suspension  bridges;  of  lattice-work;  or  of  cast  or 
wrought-iron  girders.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  beams  and  suspension-rods  is  used. 
Of  late  years,  the  plan  of  tubular  or  hollow  wrought-ii-on  girders  has  been  frequently 
and  successfully  employed,  the  first  great  example  being  the  Britannia  bridge  (q.v.). 

Bridges  are  either  fixed  or  movable.  Of  movable  bridges  there  are  various  kinds. 
Flping-^idges  axid  floating-bridges  are,  in  fact,  mere  ferry-boats  (see  Ferry)  with  gang- 
ways attached,  anr^  other  provisions  for  safe  and  ready  transport,  and  which  are  drawn 
jicross  the  stream  by  ropes.  Draw-bridges  and  swing-bridges  are  constructed  in  two  parts, 
that  turn  on  pivots — in  the  former,  the  parts  are  lifted  vertically;  in  the  other,  they  are 
moved  round  horizontally.  A  sUdingbridge  runs  backward  and  forward  on  wheels  or 
rollers.  Another  kind  is  much  in  use  in  low  districts  like  Norfolk,  where  the  water 
flaws  iazily,  and  almost  on  the  land-level.  These  are  sometimes  called  pontoon- bridges, 
from  the  movable  roadway  being  balanced  at  a  small  height  above  the  water-level  on  a 
pivot  working  in  a  large  pontoon  or  hollow  cylinder  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river — the 
ends  of  the  roadway  of  the  B.,  when  laid  across  the  river,  resting  freely  on  piers  on 
either  side.  There  are  several  such  bridges  in  use  over  the  Ouse.  The  pivot  is  set  in 
the  center  of  the  stream,  and,  when  necessary,  the  B.  is  turned  round  on  it  by  machinery, 
till  it  lies  parallel  to  the  banks,  and  permits  the  passage  of  barges  on  either  side.  In 
a  flat  district,  these  bridges  are  exceedingly  appropriate.    See  also  Bridge,  MiLrrART. 

Convenience  must  have  led  men  in  a  very  ruoe  state  of  society  to  form  bridges,  in 
order  to  the  easier  communication  between  districts  separated  by  rivers.  On  most 
streams  there  occur  fords,  but  often  these  are  not  to  be  found  where  they  would  be 
most  desirable.  The  most  rudimentary  form  of  a  B.  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  series  of 
stepping-stones,  such  as  are  yet  almost  everywhere  to  be  found  on  river-courses  at  some 
point.  Large  stones  deposited  in  the  streams  at  the  shallows  or  fords,  would  first  give 
a  chance  to  a  passenger  of  getting  across  dry  shod;  by  and  by,  where  one  or  two  stones 
were  wanting  to  complete  the  steps  in  the  passage,  they  would  be  supplied.  Next,  it 
would  naturally  occur  to  give  greater  security  to  the  passage,  by  laying  planks  or  trees 
across  the  stepping-stones,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risks  attending  stepping  or  leaping  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  In  the  arrangement  of  planks  resting  "thus  on  stones,  we  have  the 
first  advance  in  the  art  of  bridge  building,  the  suggestion  at  once  both  of  piers  and  road- 
ways; and  beyond  this  stage,  the  art  would  appear  not  to  have  advanced  for  a  very 
long  period.     From  the  Greeks,  we  have  accounts  of  br^^|^^j|>uil|^^^^mlrami8» 
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Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Pyrrhus;  and  in  Egjrpt,  necessity  early  compelled  the  formation  of 
bridges  in  connection  witli  tbe  canals  constructed  for  tlie  purpose  of  irrigation.  But 
all  these  would  appear  to  have  been  rudimentary  in  form,  and  to  have  consisted  simply 
of  piers,  with  the  intervals  between  them  spanned  by  beams  of  timber  or  large  flat 
stones.  Sometimes  bout>  moored  in  the  stream  served  the  purpose  of  piers,  as  was  the: 
case  with  the  famous  B.  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont.  Bridges  of  boats  are  in  use 
to  this  day.  The  principle  of  the  arch  was  long  known  before  it  was  applied  to  the  art 
of  bridge-building.  See  Arch.  That  application  we  owe  to  the  Romans,  whose  first 
great  work  in  which  the  arch  was  employed,  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (q.v.),  is  referable  to 
the  time  of  the  Tarquins.  ThePonto  de  Rotto,  or  Senators'  B.  (127  B.C.),  erected  by 
Caius  Flavins,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  it-s  application  to  bridges.  In 
the  course  of  the  great  engineering  undertaking  of  the  Roman  empire  under  Augustus 
Caesar  for  the  formation  of  roads  and  supply  of  water  to  Rome,  its  application  became 
general;  and  afterwards,  the  empire  having  extended  its  bounids,  the  necessity  for  ready 
communication  between  its  provinces,  led  to  the  erection  of  numerous  splendid  bridgea 
therein,  many  of  which,  indeed,  surpassed  in  their  greatness  those  of  Rome  itself.  But 
although  the  Romans  have  unquestionably  the  merit  of  having  originated  the  art  of 
bridge-building  proper  in  Europe,  yet  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  principle  of  the 
arch  was  not  applied  by  eastern  nations  to  bridge-building  long  before  the  dawn  of  the 
gi-eatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been  before  the  west  in 
this  as  in  other  arts,  though  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  bridges  on  which  this  assertion 
is  rested  may  well  be  doubted,  considering  the  uncertainty  which  pervades  the  chro- 
nology of  that  extraordinary  people. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  art.  For  a  long  time  after 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  made  no  progress.  It  revived  in  the  11th  c,  but 
again  languished  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  when  the  formation  of  the  corps  of  the 
Ponts  et  Chaussees  in  France  favored  its  further  growth.  Henceforth,  many  splendid 
bridges  were  erected  both  in  Britain  and  the  continent.  In  1775,  Mr.  Pritchard  of 
Shrewsbur}',  introducing  the  use  of  cast  iron  in  the  erection  of  bridges,  originated  a 
valuable  style  of  construction.  The  genius  and  works  of  Telford  bring  us  to  the  present 
time.  Within  half  a  century,  the  use  of  steam,  the  development  of  the  canal  system, 
and  the  necessity  especially  for  railway-bridges,  with  the  immense  amount  of  capital  at 
the  disposal  of  engineers  for  purposes  of  bridge-building,  have  caused  a  rapid  evolution  of 
all  the  principles  and  possible  modes  of  the  art.  Among  the  new  forms  called  forth 
within  the  century  by  the  increasing  demand  for  facilities  of  communication,  are  the 
suspension  B.,  the  wrought-iron  girder  and  tubular  bridges,  and  the  lattice-bridges.  Sev- 
eral of  the  new  bridges  over  the  Thames  are  models  of  engineering  skill  and  taste.  The 
Menai  and  Britannia  bridges  w^ere  regarded  when  erectedas  perfect  marvels  of  the  art, 
and  yet  they  have  since  been  surpassed.  In  America,  the  B.  of  Trenton,  over  the  Dela- 
ware, the  great  Portage  viaduct,  and  the  Niagara  suspension  B.,  arc  equal  to  any  similar 
works  in  the  world.  The  Tay  B.,  opened  in  May,  1878,  is  the  longest  (2  m.  in 
length)  and  perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  modern  engineering  skill.  The  variety 
of  complex  structures  of  wood  and  of  iron  that  now  span  streams  and  hollows  is  endless. 
For  some  of  the  more  important  forms,  see  Frame,  Lattice,  Tubular,  and  Suspen- 
sion Bridges.  What  follows  here,  relates  chiefly  to  arched  or  masonic  bridges,  and  is 
confined  to  the  more  general  and  obvious  conditions  which  such  bridges  must  fulfill^ 
avoiding  the  mechanical  theory  of  their  stability  as  too  abstruse  for  popular  exposition. 

An  arched  B.  rests  between  masses  of  masonry  on  opposite  side.«»  of  a  river,  called 
its  abutments  (q.v.).  The  intermediate  points  of  support  of  the  arches  are  the  piers 
(q.v.),  which  are  rarely  built  so  strong  as  to  be  able  of  themselves  to  resist  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  arches  resting  on  them,  if  the  thrust  of  one  arch  did  not  counteract  that  of 
another.  The  arch  itself  is  the  curved  construction  between  adjacent  piers.  The  chief 
terms  used  in  speaking  of  the  arch  itself  are  explained  under  Arch.  In  addition,  mav 
be  noticed  the  spandnl,  the  name  given  to  the  filling  in  above  the  extrados  to  the  road- 
way. The  chord  or  span  is  the  distance  between  the  piers;  while  the  rise  of  the  arch  is 
the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  level  of  the  springing  and  the  horizontal  through 
the  key. 

When  a  B.  has  to  be  erected,  the  question  of  w^hat  form  it  should  be,  falls  to  be  set- 
tled by  a  variety  of  considerations.  Regard  to  appearance  affects  the  (juestion,  but  the 
material  points  are  its  sufficiency  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  its 
security  and  durability  The  nature  of  the  embankments  and  of  the  soil  in  the  water-bed, 
together  with  the  nature  of  the  water-shed,  or  country  drained  by  the  stream,  may  make 
it  necessary  that  the  B.  should  not  be  an  arched  bridge  at  all,  but  a  suspension  or  tubu- 
lar bridge.  But  if  it  is  to  be  an  arched  B.,  then  the  most  important  questions  respect  the 
number  of  its  piers  snd  the  form  of  its  arches.  If  vessels  must  be  free  to  pass  under  it, 
the  arches  must  be  lofty,  and  the  abutments  high;  so  also  must  they  be  if  the  river  is 
exposed  to  sudden  elevations  of  its  level  by  floods.  Formerly,  a  prejudice  existed  against 
laying  a  B.  across  a  stream  at  any  other  angle  than  at  right  angles  to  its  course.  The 
reason  was,  that,  the  theory  of  the  skewed  arch  (q.v.)  being  unknown,  the  obliquity  of 
the  B.  to  the  water-course  involved  a  corresponding  obliquity  of  its  piers  to  the  water, 
which  greatly  increased  the  risk  of  the  B.  suffering  from  floods.  But  the  skewed  arch 
allows  a  B.  to  be  thrown  at  any  angle  across  a  river,  with  its  piers  all  parallel  to  the 
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Stream;  and  many  an  awkward  turn  in  our  public  roads  would  Lave  been  spared  us,  had 
the  skewed  arch  only  been  earlier  known. 

After  making  allowance  for  the  requirements  of  position  and  traffic,  the  form  next 
must  be  considered,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  tlie  stream.  The  stream  principal  It 
affects  tlie  form,  through  prescribing  the  number  of  piers.  Each  pier  takes  up  so  much 
of  the  waler-course,  and  thus  narrows  the  effective  passage  of  the  water.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  of  narrowing  the  channel  is  to  increase  tlie  velocity  of  the  stream.  As 
the  velocity  of  the  stream  increases,  it  tends  more  and  more  to  carry  off  the  soil  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  piers,  and  finally,  by  deepening  its  course,  to  undermine  them. 
From  this  consideration,  the  effect  of  too  many  piers  will  be  obvious;  but  indeed  this 
is  not  matter  of  speculation,  for  many  bridges— ^among  others,'a  IJ.  of  Smeattm's  at  Hex- 
ham—have  been  destroyed  from  this  cause,  thus  falling  from  the  very  overabundance  of 
support!  To  know  liow  many  piers  may  with  safety  be  used,  the  volume  of  water  that 
flows  through  the  channel,  both  ordinarily  and  in  winior-lioods,  must  be  ascertained, 
which  can  be  done  very  nearly  by  calculatmg  the  mean  of  many  soundings  taken  at  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  river,  and  at  a  succession  of  points  across  its  bed.  There  is  another 
way  in  which  the  stream  affects  the  form.  If  it  is  liable  to  floods,  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  the  piers  so  high  as  to  elevate  the  spring  of  the  arches  above  the  highest  level 
attainable  by  the  water.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, loo.  that  floods  are  apt  to  carry  down  trees  and  other  floating  masses,  which,  if 
the  arches  do  not  afford  them  passage,  become  powerful  levers  for  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge. 

The  form  of  the  B.  being  determined  on,  the  remaining  questions  relate  to  its  stabil- 
ity. This  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  abutments  and  piers,  and  the  balanced  equi- 
librium of  tlie  arches.  The  importance  of  securing  proper  foundations  for  the  abut- 
ments and  piers  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  very  frequently  their  foundations,  OAving 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  have  to  be  artificially  constructed.  See  Piles,  Coffeu-dam, 
and  Concrete.  In  considering  the  stability  of  the  B.,  the  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  the 
forces  whicli  will  act  to  destroy  it.  This  is  ascertained  by  calculating  the  extreme  pass- 
ing load,  and  also  the  weight  of  the  structure  above  the  arches,  and  of  tlie  arches  them- 
selves. A  scientific  and  skilled  engineer  is  then  able  to  judge  what  amount  of  strain  or 
destructive  pressure  will  be  exercised  by  these  weights  on  the  several  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  thus  to  adapt  the  strength  at  every  point  to  the  strain.  As  to  the  passing  load, 
it  is  usual  to  calculate  on  240  lbs.  per  foot,  superficial,  of  the  w  hole  area  in  ordinary 
bridges,  and  on  960  lbs.  in  railway  bridges.  The  weight  of  the  superstructure  and 
arciies  is  a  question  for  practical  measurement.  As  to  the  remaining  pressure — viz., 
that  of  the  stream — it  must  be  ascertained  for  the  highest  floods.  It  is  calculated  from 
knowing  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  it. 
Tlie  surface  is  readily  observed  ny  means  of  floats;  and  when  this  is  under  10  ft.  per 
itecond,  the  mean  velocity  is  found  to  be  about  one  fifth  less.  The  stress  of  the  stream 
on  the  bridge  is  diminished  by  the  expedient  known  as  a  cut-water,  wiiich  is  an  angular 
projection  n-om  the  pier.  The  best  form  for  a  cut-water  has  practically  been  ascertained 
to  be  an  equilateral  prism,  presenting  an  angle  of  60"  to  the  watercourse.  In  all  bridges, 
these  are  to  be  founa  on  the  sides  of  the  piers  presented  to  the  stream;  and  in  tidal  rivers, 
they  are  built  on  tiie  lower  side  as  well. 

After  the  conditions  already  mentioned  are  satisfied,  taste  has  more  to  do  witli  the 
form  of  tiie  arches  than  anything  else.  The  forms  in  use  are  the  old  semicircular,  tlie 
elliptical — usually  got  at  by  putting  together  several  circular  arches  of  different  radii — 
and  the  segmental  arch.  The  semicircular  arch  was  almost  exclusively  used  in  tlie  more 
ancient  bridges.  This  arch  is  the  most  solid  and  most  easily  constructed,  as  all  the 
voussoirs  may  be  worked  from  the  same  mold.  It  requires,  however,  high  banking,  as 
its  height  is  equal  half  its  breadth;  and  where  the  water-level  greatly  changes,  it  is  par- 
ticularly uusuiUible,  from  the  great  height  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  piers,  to  carry 
the  intrados  out  of  water-reach.  The  elliptical  arch  and  the  segmental  of  60**  are,  besides, 
far  more  |)1  easing  in  appearance. 

In  possible  extent  of  span,  the  masonic  bridge  is  far  exceeded  by  suspension  and 
girder  bri(l«jes.  At  Chester  there  is  a  stone  arch  with  a  span  of  200  ft. ;  in  the  Britannia 
tubular  bridge  the  span  is  460  ft. ;  in  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Menai  strait,  600  ft. ; 
and  in  the  suspension  bridge  at  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  870  feet.  The  railway  bridge 
across  the  Tay,  near  Dundee,  of  iron  girders  is  remarkable  for  its  great  length,  3450  yar£. 
See  TuBUL.\R  Buidoe  and  Suspension  Bkidges. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  wooden  B.  is  its  liability  to  decay,  besides  which  it  is 
liable  to  warping,  through  the  swelling  and  contracting  of  its  bc'ams.  The  latter  objec- 
tion applies  also  to  iron  bridges,  but  in  their  case,  the  contractions  and  expantsions  may 
be  compensated  for,  as  in  the  compensation  balance  of  a  watch,  or  the  compensation 
pendulum. 

Public  bridges  are  maintainable  at  the  expense  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  sit- 
uated; but  in  many  cities  and  boroughs,  the  inhabitants  have  acquired  by  prescription  a 
liability  for  this  expense,  and  by  the  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  64,  the  management  and  control  of 
such  bridges  is  given  to  the  council  of  the  city  or  borough.  If  part  of  a  public  bridge 
be  within  one  county  or  other  place  on  which  the  liabilty  rests,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
bridge  be  within  another,  each  party  or  body  shall  repair  that  part  of  the  bridge  which 
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is  witbin  its  own  boundaries.  Besides  tbc  bridge  itself,  tbe  county  liable  is  bound  by  tbe 
183  Henry  VIII.  c.  5,  to  repair  800  ft.  of  tbe  road  either  way  from  the  bridge.  And  such 
is  still  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  all  bridges  built  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  liighwa^  act, 
H  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  50.  But  by  that  act  it  is  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  all  bridges 
thereafter  to  be  built,  the  repair  of  the  road  itself  passing  over  or  adjoining  to  a  bridge, 
shall  be  done  by  the  parish,  or  other  parties  bound  to  the  general  repair  of  the  highway 
of  which  it  forms  a  portion — the  county  being  still  subject,  however,  to  its  former  obli- 
gation as  regards  "the  walls,  banks,  or  fences  of  the  raised  cause wavs,  and  raised 
approacbes  to  any  bridge,  or  the  land  arches  thereof."  See  Stephen's  CW.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
234.  The  neglect  to  make  such  repairs  is  treated  in  law  books  as  a  kind  of  negative 
offense;  but  there  are  positive  offenses  against  bridges,  which  in  the  statutes  are  called 
nuisances,  as  to  which,  see  the  43  Geo.  ill.  c.  59.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  in  re^d 
to  the  maintenance  and  management  of  roads  and  bridges  in  Scotland  was  passed  in 
1878,  entitled  '*  Roads  and  Bridges  act.''  Private  bridges  are  those  erected  and  main- 
tained under  contracts  authorized  by  private  acts  of  parliament.    See  Road. 

BRIDGE  (ante),  Tbe  most  important  American  bridge  now  under  construction  is 
that  over  the  East  river  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  commonly  known 
as  the  "Brooklyn  bridge."  The  land  approaches  are  of  stone  and  brick  in  arches  and 
piers,  terminating  at  the  river  in  the  grand  stone  piers  that  rise  278  ft.  above  high  water. 
The  following  official  account  of  dimensions  and  progress  is  down  to  the  close  of  1879: 
construction  commenced  Jan.  2,  1870;  size  of  New  York  caisson,  172x102  ft.;  size  of 
Brooklyn  caisson,  168x102  ft. ;  timber  and  iron  in  caisson,  5253  cubic  yards;  concrete  in 
well-holes,  chambers,  etc.,  5669  cubic  ft. ;  weight  of  New  York  caisson,  about  7000 tons; 
weight  of  concrete  filling,  about  8000  tons;  New  York  tower  contains  46.945  cubic  yards 
of  masonry ;  Brooklyn  tower  contains  88, 214  cubic  yards  of  masonry ;  length  of  river  span 
1595  ft.  6  m. ;  length  of  each  land  span,  930  ft.— 1860  ft. ;  length  of  Brooklyn  approach^ 
^1  ft. ;  len^h  of  New  York  approach,  1562  ft.,  6  in. ;  total  length  of  bridge,  5989  ft.  or 
1.134  m. ;  width  of  bridge,  85  ft. ;  number  of  cables,  4;  diameter  of  each  cable,  15}  in. ; 
first  wire  was  run  out  May  20,  1877;  cable-making  really  commenced  June  11,  1877; 
length  of  each  single  wire  in  cables,  3578  ft.  6  in. ;  ultimate  strength  of  each  cable.  12,200 
tons;  weight  of  wire,  12  ft  per  lb.;  each  cable  contains   5296  parallel  (not  twisted) 

falvanized  steel,  oil-coated  wires,  closely  wrapped  to  a  solid  cylmder  15f  in.  in  diameter; 
epth  of  Brooklyn  tower  foundation  below  high-water,  45  ft ;  depth  of  New  York  tower 
foundation  below  high  water,  78  ft ;  size  of  towers  at  high- water  line,  140X59  ft. ;  size 
of  towers  at  roof  course,  136x53  ft;  total  height  of  towers  above  high-water,  278  ft; 
clear  height  of  bridge  in  center  of  river  span  above  high-water,  at  90''  Fah.,  185  ft.; 
height  of  floor  at  towers  above  high  water,  119  ft  3  in. ;  grade  of  roadway.  3i  ft  in  100 
ft;  hei^t  of  towers  above  roadway.  159  ft;  size  of  anchorages  at  base,  129X119  ft; 
size  of  anchorages  at  top,  117x104  ft ;  height  of  anchorages,  88  ft  front  and  85  ft.  rear; 
weight  of  each  anchor  plate,  23  tons;  total  cost  of  bridge,  exclusive  of  land,  $9,000,000. 
The  bridge  will  probably  be  completed  in  1882.  Engineer,  col.  W.  A.  Roebling.  The 
towers  were  finished  long  ago;  so  were  tlie  cables,  and  the  construction  of  the  floor,  with 
the  many  rods  suspending  it,  will  finish  the  bridge  proper. 

Some  other  American  bridges  mav  be  briefly  described.  One  of  the  earliest  of  note 
is  that  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  which  Fanny  Eemble  poetically  described  as 
**a  scarf  rounded  by  the  wind  and  thrown  over  the  river."  It  was  accidentally  burned 
in  1838.  The  railroad  bridge  at  Bellows  Falls,  built  in  1850,  has  a  span  of  250  feet  The 
Susquehanna  bridge  (of  the  vVilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad)  is  3500  ft.  long,  with  13 
piers  and  2  ^ard  piers  at  the  draw.  The  spans  are  250  ft.  long,  and  the  draw-span  176 
feet.  The  Niagara  Suspension  bridge  has  a  span  from  center  to  center  of  towers  of  821 
ft,  and  18  245  ft  above  the  river.  The  bridge  (suspension)  over  the  Ohio  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Covington  has  a  span  of  1067  ft.  and  is  91  ft.  above  low- water.  The  Clifton 
bridge  (over  Niagara  river  lust  below  the  falls  and  above  the  suspension  bridge)  is  1190 
ft.  from  bank  to  bank,  and  1268  ft.  between  the  points  of  susi^ension  on  the  towers,  and 
is  193  ft  above  the  water.  The  Victoria  tubular  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon- 
treal has  a  length  of  tube  of  6600  ft,  carried  over  25  openings  of  240  ft.  each,  and  one 
of  830  ft ;  with  the  approaches  this  bridge  is  9084  ft.  lon^.  The  Quincy  bridge  over 
tbe  Mississippi  (draw)  has  17  spans,  two  of  250  ft,  three  of  200, 11  of  137,  and  a  draw- 

?M&n  of  360  feet.  The  bridge  over  the  Missouri  at  Omaha  is  2800  ft  long  in  11  spans. 
he  bridge  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  over  the  Hudson  at  Albany  is  1740  ft 
lonff,  in  15  spans  and  a  draw.  But  the  most  noteworthy  of  railroad  bridges  is  that  over 
the  Afiasissippi  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  in  three  immense  spans,  those  at  the  end  being  497 
ft.  each,  and  the  middle  one  615  feet.  Over  thernilrond  floor  is  a  carriage  and  foot  road- 
way 34  ft.  wide  between  the  foot-walks  which  are  e*ich  8  ft.  wide. 

The  terrible  disaster  of  the  fall  of  the  Tay  bridge  in  Scotland,  the  center  portion  of 
which  went  down  in  a  furious  gale  on  the  night  of  the  27th  Dec..  1879,  justifies  a  brief 
description  of  that  structure.  It  was  the  largest  iron  bridge  in  the  world,  crossing  the 
river,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  w.  of  Dundee,  with  a  length  from  shore 
to  shore  of  10,320  ft.  (only  240  ft.  less  than  two  miles).  Commencing  nt  the  s.  or  Fife 
shore  there  were  three  .spans  of  60  ft.,  two  of  80  ft,  22  of  120  ft..  14  of  200  ft..  16  of  120 
ft,  25  of  66  ft.  one  of  160  ft.  and  six  of  27  ft ;  in  all  89  spans,  tljj^  ^^J^Jb^g^^  Jtj.^ 
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above  the  water.  The  portion  which  fell  consisted  of  12  spans  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  the  bridge.  A  train  of  six  passenger  cars  and  the  bralccmen's  van  either  went 
down  with  tlio  bridge  or  ran  into  the  vacancy  in  the  dark,  and  not  one  person  survived. 
There  were  over  90 lives  lost. 

Tlie  following  statement  comprises  a  list  of  the  most  important  railway  bridges  and 
viaducts  constructed  by  European  and  American  railway  companies.  There  are  stone, 
wood,  and  iron  structures,  all  of  which  appear  under  a  separate  head: 

Stone  Bridges  and  Viadvets. — Ballochmoyle  viaduct,  Glasgow,  and  8.  W..  width  of 
span,  181  ft.;  viaduct  at  Nogent,  S.  M.,  near  Paris,  164  ft;  Durham  Junction  viaduct, 
160  ft. ;  bridge  near  Wolmstlorf,  Silesia,  150  ft. ;  bridge  near  Maidenhead,  built  by 
Brunei,  1835,  129  feet.  There  are  three  or  four  structures  to  l^e  added  to  the  foregoing, 
whose  widths  of  openings  exceed  100  feet.  This  includes  the  bridge  at  the  Point-du-Jour, 
at  Paris;  the  viaduct  near  Loebau,  in  Saxon v,  and  the  bridge  at  Point-de-Pille.  on  the 
line  between  Orleans  and  Bordeaux.  The  highest  arches  are  principally  found  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  second  line  in  various  parts  of  France. 

Viadiicts  of  Stone  and  Brick. — Height  of  arch;  over  the  Goeltz  valley^,  in  Saxony, 
256  ft. ;  over  the  Elster  valley,  in  Saxony,  228  ft. ;  over  the  Riofredo,  in  Austria.  197  ft. ; 
at  Diedcnmuhle,  near  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  170  ft. ;  at  Chaumont,  Paris  to  Mulhouse,  164 
ft.;  at  Kalte  Rinne,  Semmering,  Austria,  151  ft.;  at  Pure,  near  Grenoble,  185  ft.;  at 
Comelle,  near  Creil,  Paris,  131  ft. ;  at  Wagnergraben,  Semmering,  Austria,  128  ft. ;  at 
Combe-Bouchard,  Paris-Lyons  railway,  128  feet.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  several 
other  bridges  and  viaducts  whose  height  varies  from  100  to  125  feet.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal are:  the  viaduct  over  the  Tranz  valley,  in  Austria;  bridge  across  the  river  Fulda, 
near  Kragenhof,  Hanover;  the  Goel  viaduct  at  Aix-la-Chapelle;  viaduct  at  Mireville,  on 
the  line  between  Havre  and  Rouen;  four  more  are  in  Saxon  Switzerland;  the  rest  in 
various  parts  of  Prance.  The  longest  viaducts  and  bridges  are  to  be  found  in  England; 
notably  the  viaduct  on  the  line  from  London  to  Greenwich ;  the  system  of  the  South- 
western, South-eastern,  Chatham  and  Dover,  Great  Eastern,  and  of  other  lines  serving 
the  metropolis.  The  next  importance  attaches  to  the  bridge  spanning  the  Lagoons  and 
running  into  Venice,  the  bridge  and  viaduct  over  the  river  Elbe,  at  Dresden,  and  a  few 
others. 

TfmberbiiiU  Bridges  and  Vtaduets. — The  most  prominent  structures  are  thefollowinff: 
Over  the  river  Mista,  on  the  Moscow  and  St.  Pctersberg  railway,  nine  openings,  each 
200  ft.  wide;  over  the  river  Elbe,  at  Wittenberg,  with  14  openmgs,  var3'ing  in  width 
from  140  to  100  ft. ;  bridge  near  Woltenhofen,  on  the  road  from  Lindau  to  Augsburg, 
Bavaria,  one  opening,  170  ft.  wide;  bridg:e  near  Kemplen,  on  the  same  line  as  the  fore- 
going, with  five  openings,  varying  in  width  from  85  to  140  ft.  each.  There  are  two 
wooden  bridges  on  the  North  Shields,  Newcastle  line,  one  with  seven,  the  other  with 
five  openings,  the  widest  of  which  spans  about  135  feet.  The  United  States  possess 
wooden  bridges  in  very  large  numbers,  and  of  much  greater  dimensions  than  are  found 
on  European  roads.  Among  those  noteworthy  is  the  bridge  over  the  Delaware  river,  on 
the  Erie  road,  with  two  openings,  each  of  a  width  of  about  260  feet.  The  next  structure 
of  im|>ortance  is  a  bridge  over  the  Susquehann^  river,  near  Columbia,  with  29  openings, 
each  about  200  ft  wide.  There  are  two  brides  crossing  the  Connecticut  river,  with 
spans  of  174  feet.  These  are  the  most  prominent  bridles;  but  there  are  numerous  other 
very  remarkable  structures,  which,  though  of  smaller  mmensions,  give  evidence  of  great 
engineering  skill. 

Iron  Bridges  and  Viaduets.—The  following  list  comprises  structures  of  this  class  of 
the  greatest  extent  in  lengUi: 

Parkersburg  bridge.  West  Vlrelnia,  U.  8 7,046 

St.  Charles  bridge,  Missouri,  U.  S 6,686 

Over  the  river  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  U.  S 6,810 

Over  the  river  Delaware,  Pennsylvania)  U.  8 4,920" 

Over  the  East  river,  New  York 6,000' 

Victoria  bridge,  St.  Lawrence  river.  Canada * 4,980 

Over  the  river  Rhine,  at  Mayence.  Germany , 8,880 

Over  the  river  Ton;;abudda,  Bombay,  Madras 8,780 

Over  the  river  Mississippi,  near  Quincy,  U.  8. 8,200 

Over  the  river  Missouri,  near  Omaha,  U.  S 2,790 

Over  the  river  Vistula,  near  Dirschau,  Germany 2,760 

Over  the  river  Danube,  near  Stadlau,  Austria 2,520 

Over  the  river  Po,  near  Mezzano-Corti,  Italy 3,485 

Over  the  river  Tamar.  near  Saltash 2.190 

Over  tlie  river  Lek,  near  Kuilenburg 2,185 

Over  the  river  Mississippi,  near  Dubuque,  U.  S 1,788 

Over  the  river  Sorai,  in  British  India 1,746 

The  foregoing  comprises  a  list  of  the  longest  bridges  constructed  of  iron,  but  it  does 
not  include  all  the  most  important  works  from  an  engineering  point  of  view.  The 
bridges  which  have  the  widest  or  the  most  numerous  openings  are  given  in  the  subjoined 
list,  and  comprise  all  the  great  marvels  which  engineering  skill  and  ingtmuity  have  pro- 
duced: Britannia  bridge,  Menai  straits:  four  openings,  each,,4^g|t,^4L7^o^9pening8,. 
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each  230  feet;  built  bjr  Hobcrt  Stephenson  and  Fairbanks  1846-50.  Conway  bridge;. 
Menai  straits:  one  opening,  400  feet;  built  by  Stephenson,  1847-48.  Victoria  bridge^ 
crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  river  at  Montreal:  one  opening  330  ft.,  and  S4  openings,  each 
240  feel;  built  by  Stephenson.  Bridge  over  the  Garonne,  near  Langon,  on  the  Bor- 
deaux-Cette  line:  one  opening  of  245  ft.,  and  two  each  of  ^210  feet.  Over  the  Aire,  near 
Brotherton:  one  opening  of  2^  feet.  Over  the  Trent,  near  Gainsborough,  on  the  Mai»- 
Chester,  Sheffield  and  Lincoln  line:  two  openings,  each  150  ft.  wide.  Over  the  river 
Lek,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  near  Kuilenburg,  Holland:  one  opening  of  150  ft.,  one  of 
80  ft.,  and  seven  of  57  feet:  built  1868-70.  Over  the  river  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  U.  8.; 
one  opening  of  400  ft ;  one  of  370  ft. ;  six,  each  of  236  ft. ;  14,  varying  iu  width 
from  210  fL  to  140  ft. ;  one  of  100  ft.,  and  two,  each  of  50  feet;  built  iu  1868.  Over 
the  Vistula,  near  Dirschau,  Berlin-KOnigsberg  line — built  1850-57,  by  Lentze:  six  open- 
ings, 850  ft.  each.  Over  the  Waal,  near  Lommel,  Belgium:  three  openings  of  400  ft. 
each,  and  eight  of  190  ft.  each.  Over  the  Illiine.  near  Griethausen:  one  opening  of  dSO* 
ft.,  and  20  of  80  ft.  each;  built  in  1863-64,  by  Monie.  Over  the  Rhine,  near  Hamm-: 
four  openings,  each  of  330  feet;  built  in  1868-70,  by  Pichier.  Over  the  Dieppe,  near 
Moerdyk,  Holland:  14  openings,  each  of  330  ft.,  and  two  of  51  feet.  This  structure 
resembles  in  a  measure  the  unfortunate  Tay  bridge.  It  was  completed  in  1871.  Over 
ihe  Rhine,  near  Cologne:  four  openings  of  320  ft.  each;  built,  1856-60,  by  Lohse  and 
Wiedman.  Over  the  Nogat.near  Marienburg,  Baltic:  two  openings  of  312  ft.  each.  Over  the 
Wye,  near  Chepstow :  one  opening  of  300  ft.,  and  three,  each  of  100  feet;  built  by  Brunei^ 
1850-O2.  Over  the  Rhine,  near  Mannheim;  three  openings  of  295  feet.  Over  the  Boyne, 
near  Droghcda:  one  opening  of  270  ft.,  and  two  each  of  140 feet ;  built  by  Barton,  1855. 
Over  the  Danube  canal,  near  Vienna:  one  opening  260  ft.  wide;  built  in  ISSO  by  Koestlin. 
Over  the  Danube,  near  Stadlau,  Austri  a:  five  openings  each  of  250  ft,  and  10  each  of 
110  feet  ;  built  by  Ruppert,  186S-70.  Over  the  Trent,  near  Newark:  one  opening  of 
240  feet ;  built  by  Fox  and  Henderson,  1851.  Over  the  Thames,  Blackfriars:  one  open- 
ing of  205  ft.,  two  of  195  ft.,  and  two  of  170  feet  ;  built  1863-64.  Over  Uie  Kiuzig,  near 
Orenburg,  Germany:  one  opening  of  190  feet.  Over  the  Eipel,  Hungary:  one  opening 
of  185  ft.,  and  three  of  145  feet.  Over  the  Rhine,  near  Strasburc:  three  openings  of  185 
feet.  Over  theGrau.  in  Hungary:  one  opening  of  166  ft.,  and  three  of  144  ft  each/ 
built  bv  Ruppert,  1858.  Over  the  Saar,  near  Freibourg:  five  openings,  each  of  160  ft,  and 
two  of  142  feet  Cruml in  Viaduct  Newport- Abergavenny  line:  10  openings  each  of 
160  ft  width;  built  by  Liddle  and  Gordon,  1853.  Over  the  Lahn,  near  Coblentz:  one 
opening,  150  ft  wide.  Over  the  Thames,  near  Windsor:  one  opening  of  200  feet ;  built 
by  Brunei,  1849.  Over  the  Weser,  ncjir  Corvcy,  Germany:  four  openings,  each  of  185 
feet;  built  by  SchWedler,  1863-64.  Over  the  Orne.  near  Caen,  France:  one  opening  of 
145  feet  Built  by  Maier,  1858.  On  the  Black  wall  line :  one  opening,  120  feet  Over 
the  Tamar,  at  Saltash:  two  openino^s  of  450  ft,  and  17  openings  varymg  from  70  to  90 
feet;  built  by  Brunei.  Over  the  Rhine,  at  Mayence;  four  openings,  each  of  335  ft, 
six  of  115  ft.  and  22  openings  varying  in  width  from  50  to  80  feet  Over  the  Isar,  near 
Hcsselohe,  Gijrmany :  two  openings,  each  of  170  ft.,  and  two  each  of  85  feet  Over  the 
Elbe,  at  Hamburg:  seven  openings,  each  of  335  ft ,  and  three  openings  of  810  feet;  built 
by  L<»hse,  1870.  Over  the  Yssel,  near  Zutphen,  Holland:  one  opening  of  820  ft,  and 
two  of  55  feet  Over  the  Ohio,  near  Benwood,  United  States:  one  opening  of  320  feet. 
Over  the  Mersey,  near  Runcorn,  London  and  North-western  railway:  three  openings  of 
300  ft.  each.  Over  the  Missouri,  near  Omaha,  United  States:  11  openings,  each  of  270 
fecit;  built  by  Dodge,  1860-61.  Over  the  Danube,  near  Mantbausen.  Austria:  five  open-^ 
incTs  of  260  ft.  and  two  of  90  feet.  Over  the  Danube,  at  Vienna,  North-western  line:  four 
openings  of  260  ft.,  and  14  openings  of  95  feet;  built  by  Hellwag  and  Gerlish,  1870-73. 

The  railway  suspension  hridge  over  the  Forth  at  Queensferry  will  be,  when  com^ 
pleted,  the  most  remarkable  application  of  the  suspension  principle  in  the  world.  The 
breadth  of  the  Forth  at  Queensferry  is  rather  more  than  a  mile;  but,  as  the  Tiaduct 
is  to  be  continued  overland  on  the  n.  shore  for  seteral  hundred  yards,  tho  whole 
length  of  the  bridge  will  be  about  one  mile  and  one  third.  This,  however,  gives 
no  fair  idea  of  the  breadth  of  span  to  which  the  physical  conditions  require 
the  suspension  principle  to  be  applied.  In  the  midst  of  the  flrth,  but  rather  nearer 
to  the  northern  than  to  the  southern  shore,  rises  the  rocky  islet  of  Inchgarvie; 
On  either  side  of  this  island  the  bed  of  the  river  sinks  to  a  depth  which  is  imprao> 
tic^ble  for  engineering  purposes.  On  the  n.  side  the  bed  sinks  to  a  depth  of  210  ft., 
on  the  s.  side  to  180  ft ,  below  the  water-mark;  and  it  is  there,  for  a  breadth  of  1600 
ft  on  either  side,  that  no  practicable  bottom  can  be  found  for  piers,  and  therefore  that 
the  suspension  principle  has  perforce  to  be  resorted  to.  Between  the  deep  furrow  on 
the  s.  side  of  Inchgarvie  and  the  southern  shore  there  is  a  reach  of  comparatively 
shallow  water,  witli  a  maximum  depth  of  30  ft,  but  within  which  foundations  may  hie 
found  for  some  12  or  15  piers.  Viewed  in  profile  from  the  bo.som  of  the  firth,  the 
hridge  will  tlms  present  to  view  five  distinct  sections.  First,  there  is  a  shallow-water 
section  on  the  s.  side,  covering  some  2000  ft,  and  supported  on  16  piers;  then  there  ia 
the  deep-water  sectij)u,  .«.  of  Inchgarvie,  traversed  by  a  suspension  bridge;  next  there 
is  the  island  of  Inchgarvie  itself,  over  which  the  viaduct  will  be  carried  on  two  or  three 
piers;  then  there  is  the  deep-water  section  n.  of  Inchgarvie,  spanned  by  a  second  sus- 
pension bridge;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  northern  shoreward  section,  which  carries  the  > 
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▼iaduct  on  10  or  11  piers  from  the  brink  of  the  tide  to  the  dead  level  of  the  Fife  shore. 
The  great  feature^  of  the  architectural  design,  as  seen  from  the  firth,  will  be  the  four 
pairs  of  lofty  towers  on  which  the  massive  steel  chains  which  are  to  support  the  two 
juspensioD  bridges  will  be  hung,  and  the  two  pail's  of  landward  buttresses  to  which 
the  suspending  chains  will  b%  anchored.  Of  the  towers,  two  pairs  will  rise  from  the 
island  of  Inchgarvie,  and  will  reach  the  imposins  height  of  596  ft.  Two  pairs  on  tlie 
nhore  of  u.  Queensferry,  and  other  two  on  the  brink  of  deep  water  on  the  southern  chan- 
itei,  will  attain  to  a  height  of  584  feet.  Tlie  two  pairs  of  buttresses  on  the  n.  and  the  a. 
side  respectively  will  be,  of  course,  less  lofty ;  but  tlicy  will  be  bold  and  striking  masses 
of  masonry.  Those  parts  of  the  bridge,  n.  and  s.,  which  rest  on  piers,  with  a  solid 
foundation,  will  consist  of  a  single  permanent  wav  25  ft.  broad,  and  carrying  a  double 
set  of  rails.  But  the  intervening  portions  carried  by  the  suspension  bridges  will  con- 
sist of  two  distinct  and  parallel  branches,  each  15  ft.  broad,  each  carrying  a  single  line 
of  rails,  and  100  ft.  apart.  These  branches  will  be  tightly  braced  together;  and  this 
arran^ment  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  give  greater  breadth,  and  therefore  greater 
stability,  to  the  whole  structure.  Seen  from  above,  the  outline  of  the  design  has  the 
scppearance  of  a  shuttle  with  elon^ted  points.  The  divergence  of  the  branches  begins 
at  the  massive  piers,  two  on  each  side,  to  which  the  suspension  chains  will  be  anchored, 
and  the  maximum  of  divergence,  100  ft,  will  be  attained  before  the  lofty  towers  are 
icached.  While  the  bridge  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  makes  necessarily 
a  straight  course,  the  shoreward  part  at  either  end  forms  a  gentle  curve.  From  each 
shove  to  the  beginning  of  the  suspension  bridge  the  line  rises  with  a  gradient  of  1  in 
100.  In  the  shoreward  sections,  and  in  that  over  Inchgarvie,  the  permanent  wa^  rests 
on  tlie  upper  members  of  the  lattice-girders;  but  in  the  two  suspension  sections  it 
tests  on  the  lower  members.  By  this  contrivance  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tav  bridge, 
the  full  heij^ht  of  150  ft.  above  the  high- water  mark  is  confined  to  the  central  sections 
onhr.  It  will  be  evident  that  each  of  the  deep-water  channels  n.  and  s.  of  the  island  of 
Tnchgarvie  will  be  spanned  by  a  double  suspension  bridge.  Each  of  these  double 
InMges  will  consist  of  four  parallel  and  enormous  lattice-girders— two  for  each  branch. 
*  The»3  girders  will  be  1600  ft.  long.  Seen  in  profile,  their  upper  members  will  form  an 
arched  outline,  with  a  maximum  height  of  60  ft.  and  a  minimum  of  19  ft.  besides  the 
towers.  On  these  towers,  of  course,  their  ends  will  rest;  but  they  will  derive  their 
main  support  from  four  immense  steel  chains,  one  for  each  girder,  which  will  be  slung 
over  the  towers  and  fastened  to  the  anchoring  piers  at  either  end.  The  girdero  wiU 
be  attached  to  the  chains  by  stout  wrought-iron  i-oos  at  intervals  of  50  feet.  It  is  expected 
that  this  wonderful  bridge  will  be  completed  by  Jan.  1,  1885. 


f  Military,  is  a  temporary  construction,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  rivers 
liy  troops,  cannon,  and  military  wagons.  The  most  efficient  are  described  under  Pok- 
roois;  but  there  are  many  other  kinds.  A  bridge  of  boats  is  formed  by  small-craft,  espe- 
cially caigo-boats,  collected  from  various  places  up  and  down  the  river;  trestles  are 
placed  in  them  to  bring  their  tops  to  one  common  level ;  the  boats  are  anchored  across 
the  river,  and  baulks  of  timber,  resting  on  the  trestles,  form  a  continuous  road  from 
boat  to  boat  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river;  the  boats  ought  to  be  of  such  size 
tliat,  when  fully  laden,  the  gunwales  or  upper  edges  sliall  not  be  less  than  one  foot 
above  the  water.  Rope-bridges  are  sometimes  but  not  frequently  used  by  military  engi- 
neers. A  boat-and^rope  bridge  consists  of  cables  resting  on  boats,  and  supporting  a  plat- 
form or  toad  of  stout  timber.  A  cask-bridge  consists  of  a  series  of  timber-rafts  resting 
on  casks;  the  casks  are  grouped  together  m  quadrangular  masses;  at  certain  intervals, 
timbers  arc  laid  upon  them  to  form  rafts,  and  several  such  rafts  form  a  bridge;  it  is  an 
inferior  kind  of  pontpon-bridge.  A  trestle-bridge  is  sometimes  made  for  crossing  a  small 
stream  in  a  hilly  country;  it  consists  of  trestles  hastily  made  up  in  any  rough  materials 
that  may  be  at  hand,  with  planking  or  fascines  to  form  a  flooring,  cables  to  kee{>  the 
treeties  in  a  straight  line,  and  heavy  stones  to  prevent  them  from  floating.  Baft-bridges, 
consisting  of  planks  lashed  together,  are  easily  made  of  any  rough  materials  that  may  be 
found  on  the  spot;  but  the^  have  little  buoyancy,  and  are  not  very  manageable.  A 
mmng-flying  bridge  consists  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  of  which  one  end  is  moored  in  the  center 
of  the  river,  and  the  other  end  left  loose;  this  loose  end  is  brought  to  the  proper  side  of 
the  river,  the  boats  are  laden,  and  they  make  a  semicircular  sweep  across  the  river  by 
means  of  rudders  and  oars,  until  the  loose  end  of  the  bridge  reaches  the  other  bank.  A 
tmilrfif/ing  bridge  is  a  boat  or  raft,  or  a  string  of  boats  or  rafts,  which  is  drawn  across  a 
Tiv«r  by  ropes,  in  a  line  marked  out  and  limited  by  other  ropes. , 
BRIDGE,  Natural.    See  Natural  Bridob. 

BXI]>0£-BTJILBnrO  BS0THESH00B8  (Fr.  Frhes  pontifes;  Lat.  Fratres  porU^fices) 
vere  religious  societies  that  originated  in  the  s.  of  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th 
century.  Their  purpose  was  to  establish  hospices  at  the  most  frequented  fords  of  large 
rivers,  to  keep  up  ferries,  and  to  build  bridges.  The  church  during  the  middle  ages 
regarded  the  making  of  streets  and  bridges  as  meritorious  religious  service.  Whether 
or  not  the  herdsman  Benezet,  subsequently  canonized,  was  the  founder  or  only  a  mem- 
ber of  this  fraternity,  is  as  uncertain  as  the  tradition  which  attributes  to  him  the  oom- 
£  fiction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Avignon  in  1180.  The  fraternity  was  sanctioned 
y  pope  Clemens  III.  in  1189;  its  internal  organization  was  similf^to  t^^oft^  knightly 
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orders,  and  the  members  wore  as  their  badge  or  insignia  a  pick-hammer  on  the  brcaaL 
In  Prance,  they  labored  very  actively,  but  were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  order  of  St. 
John.     Similar  associations  sprang  up  in  other  lands,  but  under  different  names. 

BBI96£«E£iJ>,  or  T&te-du-Pont,  in  military  engineering,  is  a  fortified  post  intended 
to  defend  the  passage  of  a  river  over  a  bridge.  It  is  a  field-work,  open  at  the  gorge  or 
in  the  rear,  and  having  its  two  flanks  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  most  favorable 
position  is  at  a  re-entering  sinuosity  of  the  river,  where  the  guns  can  work  better  with 
the  supporting  batteries  opposite.  Bridge-heads  are  usually  temporary  works,  hastily 
constructed.  Their  most  frequent  use  is  to  aid  a  retiring  army  to  cross  the  river  in  pood 
order,  and  to  check  un  enemy  pressing  upon  it.  Openings  are  left  to  allow  the  retirinf^ 
airmy,  with  guns  and  carriages,  to  file  through  without  confusion;  and  parapets  ai^  ao 
disposed  as  to  flank  and  defend  these  openings. 

BBIDOEHAK,  Lauba.  This  famous  blind  mute  was  b.  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  United 
States,  on  the  21st  Dec,  1829.  She  was  a  bright,  intelligent  child,  but  at  two  years  of 
a«pe  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  utterly  destroyed  both  sight  and  hearing. 
For  a  time  this  so  shattered  her  system,  that  there  seemed  no  hope  of  recovery;  but  she 
rallied,  and  soon  learned  to  find  her  way  about  the  house  and  neighborhood,  and  even 
learned  to  sew  and  to  knit  a  little.  A  strong  passion  for  imitation  began  to  develop 
itself,  and  by  assiduously  cultivating  this  power,  she  was  at  last  enabled  to  emerge  out 
of  her  life  oi  unbroken  darkness  and  silence,  and  take  her  place  amdng  the  educated 
people  of  the  day!  In  1889,  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston  undertook  her  care  and  education  at 
the  deaf  and  dumb  school.  The  first  attempt  was  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary 
signs,  by  which  she  could  interchange  thoughts  with  others.  Then  she  learned  to  read 
embossed  letters  by  the  touch;  next,  embossed  words  were  attached  to  different  articles^ 
and  she  learned  to  associate  each  word  with  its  corresponding  object.  A  pat  on  the 
head  told  her  when  she  was  ri^ht  in  her  spelling-lesson.  Thus  far,  however,  the  work 
was  only  an  exercise  of  imitation  and  memory,  roused  into  exertion  by  the  motive  of 
love  of  approbation,  but  seemingly  without  intellectual  perception  of  the  relatioa 
between  words  and  things.  It  was  like  teaching  a  clever  dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  Bnt 
at  last  the  truth  fiashed  upon  her,  that  by  this  means  she  could  communicate  to  others 
a  sign  of  what  was  passing  in  her  own  mind.  Her  whole  being  seemed  changed.  The 
next  step  was  to  procure  a  set  of  metal  types,  with  the  letters  cast  at  the  ends,  and  a 
board  with  square  holes  for  their  insertion,  so  as  to  be  read  by  the  finger.  In  six 
months,  she  could  write  down  the  name  of  most  common  objects,  and  in  two  years  had 
made  great  bodily  and  mental  improvement.  She  ^-ew  happier,  and  enjoyed  play  like 
other  children,  amusing  herself  with  imaginary  dialogues,  spelling  old  and  new  words, 
and  with  her  left  hand  slapping  the  fingers  of*  her  right,  if  they  spelled  a  word  wrong; 
or  giving  herself  a  pat  of  approval,  as  the  teacher  did,  when  correct.  Her  touch  grew 
in  accuracy  as  its  power  increased;  she  learned  to  know  {>eople  almost  instantly  by  the 
tonch  alone.  In  a  year  or  two  more,  she  was  able  to  receive  lessons  in  geography,  alge- 
bra, and  history.  She  received  and  answered  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
was  always  employed,  and  therefore  always  happy.  Her  brain  seems  to  have  been 
unduly  excited  for  a  blind  person;  she  not  only  held  imaginary  dialogues  with  herself, 
but  dreamed  incessantly  l^y  night;  and  during  these  dreams,  while  asleep,  talked  much 
on  her  fingers.  She  learned  to  write  a  fair,  legible,  square  hand,  and  to  read  w^ith  great 
dexterity,  and  at  last,  even  to  think  deeply,  and  to  reason  with  good  sense  and  discrimi- 
nation. Keen,  sensitive,  and  lively ,  in  various  occupation,  her  days  now  pass  rapidly 
and  pleasantly,  mainly  owing  to  the  unremitting  skill  and  kindness  of  Dr.  Howe.  She 
was  saved  by  him  from  a  life  of  hopeless,  helpless  darkness;  educated  and  trained  to 
take  her  part  in  the  world;  and  now,  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  is 
conferring  on  them  the  blessings  she  has  herself  received.  She  is  probably  among  the 
mo6t  skillful  of  blind  teachers. 

BSIBOEKOBTH,  a  t.  of  Salop  or  Shropshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  20  sol  s.e.  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  connected  by  a  bridge  over  the 
Severn.  The  larger  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  right  bank,  and  is  built  on  a  sandt»(4>ne 
rock  rising  60  ft.  above  the  river.  Pop.  71,  7817.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliaments 
The  navi^ion  of  the  Severn  formerly  employed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  traffic 
has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  introduction  of  railways.  The  town,  which  was  at  one 
time  called  Bruges  or  Brug,  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  In  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
c,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  defended  the  town  unsuccessfully  against  Heniy  I.  It  was 
besieged  in  the  same  century  by  Henry  II. ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  it  resisted  the 
parliamentary  forces  for  three  weeks.  A  great  portion  of  the  town  was  on  this  occas>ioQ 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  has  carpet  and  worsted  manufactories.  Bishop  Percy  was  born 
here. 

BBIDGE  OF  ALLAH.    See  Allan. 

BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS,  the  covered  passage  which  connects  the  doge's  palace  in 
Venice  with  the  prison,  over  which  prisoners  of  state  were  taken  to  confinement  or  U> 
execution. 

BBIDGEPOBT,  a  seaport  of  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequaanock, 
irhich  empties  itself  into  an  inlet  of  Long  Island  sound.     It  is  in  lat.  41 ""  11'  n.,  and 
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long.  78"  12'  w..  being  178  m.  to  the  b.w.  of  Boston,  and  68  to  the  n.e.  of  New  York. 
Fop.  '70,  19,885,  having  gained  6586  in  10  years.  B.  is  connected  by  railways  both 
'With  the  interior  and  with  tlie  other  places  generally  on  the  seaboard.  Though  the 
harbor  does  not  admit  large  ships,  having  only  18  ft.  on  the  bar  at  high-water,  yet  B.  has 
a  considerable  coasting-trade,  and  a  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale-tishery.  Its 
manufactures  are  extensive,  particularly  of  carriages,  harness,  fire-arms,  and  sewing* 
machines. 

BRIDGEPORT  (ante),  a  city  in  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  Lone  Island  sound,  and  on 
the  New  York  and  New  Haven  railroad,  at  its  junction  with  the  Uousatonic  railroad.  56 
m.  n.e.  of  New  York.  The  harbor  at  the  entrance  of  Pequannock  creek  is  large  and  safe, 
and  is  the  center  of  a  considerable  coastwise  trade.  The  most  elegant  portion  of  the  city 
is  Qolden  hill,  an  elevation  of  about  100  ft.,  commanding  delightful  views  of  sound  and 
shore,  and  covered  with  fine  residences,  many  of  which  are  owned  and  occupied  by  New 
Yorkers.  All  of  the  citjr  is  modern  and  well  built,  the  streets  shaded  by  trees,  and  the 
residences  are  well  provided  with  water  and  gas.  The  earliest  settlement,  then  called 
Newfield,  was  in  163d;  the  city  charter  is  dated  1886.  In  1850,  the  population  was  6080; 
now  it  is  about  28,000.  There  are  many  superior  schools,  and  some  fine  churches.  The 
chief  business,  besides  the  water  trade,  is  in  manufacturing,  and  in  this  the  making  of 
sewing-machines  takes  the  lead,  there  being  three  large  establishments.  Here  is  also  the 
largest  manufact<vy  of  metallic  cartridges  in  the  country;  and  there  are  carriage  factories, 
iron  foundries,  harness,  and  other  business. 

BRIDGER'S  PASS,  a  defile  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  s.  Wyoming,  through  which 
the  overland  stages  went  before  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  It  is  several  miles 
long,  and  in  most  places  has  perpendicular  side  walls  from  1000  to  2500  ft.  high. 

BBIB0ET,  Saint  (or,  more  properly,  Birffit  or  Brigitte),tkftLmo\i8  Roman  Catholic  saint, 
was  b.  in  Sweden  about  the  year  1802.  Her  father  was  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of 
Sweden.  When  only  sixteen,  she  married  Ulf  Gudmarson,  prince  of  Nericia,  a  stripling 
of  eigliteen,  by  whom  she  had  eight  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  named  Catherine, 
born  in  1386,  died  in  1881,  became  par  excellenee  the  'female  saint  of  Sweden.  Her  hus- 
band and  she  now  solemnly  vowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  a  state  of 
continence,  and,  to  obtain  strength  to  carry  put  their  severe  resolution,  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  shrine  of  St  Jago  de  Compostella  in  Spain.  On  their  return,  Ulf  died  in 
1844,  and  B.  founded  about  the  same  time  the  monastery  of  Wadstena,  in  East  Goth- 
land. Sixty  nuns  and  twenty-five  monlu  were  its  first  inmates.  They  received  the  rule 
of  St  Augustine,  to  which  St.  B.  herself  added  a  few  particulars.  They  constituted  a 
new  order,  sometimes  called  the  order  of  St  B.,  sometimes  the  order  of  St  Salvator,  or 
the  Holy  Savior,  which  flourished  in  Sweden  until  the  reformation,  when  it  was  sup- 

gressed,  but  it  still  possesses  some  establishments  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  elsewliere. 
ubsequently,  St  B.  went  to  Rome,  where  she  founded  a  hospice  for  pilgrims  and  Swed- 
ish students,  which  was  reorganized  by  Leo  X.  After  havinc  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Pal- 
estine, she  died  at  Rome  on  her  return,  28d  July,  1878.  Her  bones  were  carried  to 
Wadstena,  and  she  herself  was  canonized  in  1801  b^  pope  Boniface  IX.  Her  festival 
is  on  the  8th  of  October.  The  Betelationes  St.  BrigUtm,  written  by  her  confessors,  was 
keenly  attacked  by  the  celebrated  Gerson,  but  obtained  the  approval  of  the  council  of 
Basel,  and  has  passed  through  many  editions.  Besides  the  Rndatumes,  there  have  been 
attributed  to  this  saint  a  sermon  on  the  Virgin,  and  five  discourses  on  the  passion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  preceded  by  an  introduction  which  was  condemned  by  the  congregation 
of  the  Indsx. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  this  Swedish  saint  is  another  St.  Bridget,  or  St  Bride, 
as  she  is  more  commonlv  called,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  in  the  end  of 
the  5th  and  beginning  of  the  6th  c,  and  was  renowned  for  her  beauty.  To  escape 
the  temptations  to  which  this  dangerous  gift  exposed  her,  as  well  as  the  offers  of 
marriage   with  which  she  was  annoyed,  she  prayed   God  to  make  her  ugly.    Her 

Srayer  was  granted;  and  she  retired  from  the  world,  founded  the  monastery  of  Kil- 
are,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  young  girls.  Her  day  falls  on  the  Ist 
of  February.  She  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  great  saints  of  Ireland,  the  others 
l)eing  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba.  She  was  held  in  great  reverence  in  Scotland, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Douglases  as  their  tutelary  saint 

BlUBaETOV,  a  port  of  entry  in  New  Jersey,  U.  S.,  about  40  m.  s.  of  Philadelphia. 
It  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Cohansey  creek,  about  20  m.  above  its  entrance  into 
Delaware  bay,  its  two  divisions  being  connected  by  a  wooden  draw-bridge,  The  town 
contains  a  public  library,  two  newspaper-offices,  an  iron  foundry,  a  rolling-mill,  a  nail- 
factory,  a  woolen-factorv,  and  a  glass-work.  It  likewise  owns  upwards  of  15,000  tons 
of  shipping.     Pop.  in  1*870,  6820. 

BRIDGETON  (ante),  the  capital  of  Cumberiand  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Cohansey  river, 
20  m.  from  Delaware  bay,  86  m.  s.  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  terminus  of  the  West  Jersey 
and  the  junction  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern  railroads;  pop.  'SO,  8729.  It  is  a  port  of 
entry,  the  second  in  importance  in  the  state.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  glass,  water 
and  gas  pipes,  nails,  castings,  machinery,  lumber,  brick,  ship-building,  woolens,  and 
canned  fruits,  in  which  nearly  200  firms  are  engaged.     Among  its  educational  advaa- 
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tages  are  the  South  Jersey  institute,  the  West  Jersey  academy,  and  several  superior  select 
schools.  There  are  a  good  public  library,  more  than  a  dozen  ciiurches,  and  several  benev- 
olent societies,  one  of  which  is  for  the  care  of  destitute  children.  There  are  water 
and  gas  works,  and  three  bridges  over  the  river,  the  town  being  built  on  both  banks. 
The  climate  is  excellent,  and  the  surrounding  region  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  well 
cultivated. 

BSIDOETOWK,  the  capital  of  Barbadoes  (q.v.),  is  situated  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
island  along  the  n.  side  of  Carlisle  bay,  which  forms  its  roadstead,  in  lat.  IB*  41  n., 
and  long.  59'  87' w.  Pop.  21,384.  It  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c„ 
taking  the  name  Indian  Bridge,  and  later  its  present  appellation,  from  a  rude  aboriginal 
structure  which  spanned  a  neighboring  creek.  The  present  city,  however,  is  only  100 
years  old,  the  former  having  been  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  May,  1766.  In  1831,  a  part 
of  B.  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane,  and  in  1845  it  again  suffered  severely  from  fire.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Windward 
islands.  Except  Broad  street,  the  thoroughfares  are  irregular,  and  the  shops  or  general 
stores,  having  no  windows  in  front,  look  heavy  and  unattractive.  There  is  a  consider- 
able trade. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  township  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  27  m.  n.e.  of  Boston,  on  the 
Fall  river  and  Bridgewater  Branch  railroads.  It  contains  the  state  normal  school,  the 
state  almshouse,  and  various  manulhctories.    Pop.  '80,  3,536. 

BBIDGEWATEB,  a  t.  and  port  of  Somersetsliire,  on  both  sides  of  the  Parret  (which 
IS  here  spanned  by  an  iron  bridge),  6  m.  in  a  direct  line,  and  12  by  the  river,  from  the 
Bristol  channel,  and  80  m.  s.w.  of  Bristol.  It  stands  on  the  border  of  a  marshy  plain, 
which  lies  between  the  Mendip  and  Quantock  hills,  but  the  country  around  Is  well 
wooded.  It  is  chiefly  built  of  brick.  8t.  Mary's  church  has  a  remarkably  slender  and 
lofty  spire.  The  Parret  admits  vessels  of  200  tons  up  to  the  town;  it  rises  36  ft.  at 
spring- tides,  and  is  subject  to  a  bore  or  perpendicular  advancing  wave,  6  or  8  ft.  high, 
often  causing  much  annoyance  to  shipping.  Pop.  in  '71,  12,101.  B.  formerly  returned 
two  members  to  parliament,  but  was  alsfranchised  in  1870.  Bath  or  scouring  bricks, 
peculiar  to  B.  are  made  here  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clav  found  in  the  river.  Admiral 
Blake  was  a  native  of  this  town,  which  suffered  severely  m  the  civil  wars,  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Fairfax,  and  ultimately  forced  to  surrender,  the  castle  bein^  dismantled  by 
the  conqueror.  The  unfortunate  duke  of  Monmouth  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  cor- 
poration of  B.,  before  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  which  occurred  in  1685,  5  m.  s.e.  of  B., 
and  in  which  he  was  defeated  by  the  royal  army.  In  1874,  154  vessels,  of  10,140  tons, 
belonged  to  the  port;  and  in  the  same  year  the  number  of  vessels  that  cleared  the  port 
was  4,686,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  240,487  tons. 

BBID0SWATEB,  Francis  Eoerton,  Duke  of,  styled  the  "Father  of  British  Inland 
Navigation,"  youngest  son  of  Scroop,  fourth  earl  and  first  duke  of  B. ;  wash,  in  1786, 
and  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  second  duke,  in  1748.  In  1758-60,  he  obtained  acts 
of  parliament  for  making  a  navigable  canal  from  Worsley  to  Salford,  Lancashire,  and 
<»rrying  it  over  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation  at  Barton  by  an  aqueduct  39  ft.  above 
the  suriace  of  the  water,  and  200  yds.  long,  thus  forming  a  communication  between  his 
coal  mines  at  Worsley  and  Manchester,  on  one  level. .  In  this  great  undertaking  he 
was  aided  by  the  skill  of  James  Brindley  (q.v.),  the  celebrated  engineer,  and  expended 
laree  sums  of  money.  He  was  also  a  liberal  promoter  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation; 
And  the  impulse  he  thus  gave  to  the  internal  navigation  of  England,  led  to  the  extension 
of  the  canal  system  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  politics,  though  he  took  no  active 
part,  B.  was  a  friend  of  the  Pitt  administration,  ana  a  contributor  to  the  loyalty  loan  of 
no  less  than  £100,000.  He  died  unmarried.  Mar.  8,  1803,  and  with  his  death  the  duke-  . 
dom  became  extinct.  Before  he  began  to  realize  profits  from  his  mat  work,  B.  lived 
in  privacy,  and  restricted  himself  to  the  simplest  fare;  aud  after  his  death  his  great 
wealth  was  distributed  among  collateral  branches  of  his  family.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Manchester. 

BBIBOEWATEB,  FRANas  Henrt  Eoierton,  Earl  of,  son  of  John  Egerton,  bishop 
of  Durham,  grand  nephew  of  the  first  duke  of  B.,  succeeded  his  brother  as  eighth  earl, 
Oct.  21.  1828.  Educated  for  the  church,  he  had  previously  been  prebendary  of  Durham. 
He  died  unmarried,  in  Feb.,  1829,  and  the  title  became  extinct.  By  his  last  will,  dated 
Feb.  25,  1825.  he  left  £8,000,  invested  in  the  public  funds,  to  be  paid  to  the  author  of 
the  best  treatise  On  the  P&wei\  Wisdom,  and  uoodrum  of  God,  as  manifosUd  in  the  Crea- 
tion, illustrating  such  work  by  such  arguments  as  the  variety  and  formation  of  God's 
creatures  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  the  effect  of  digestion,  the 
construction  of  the  hand  of  man.  and  by  discoveries,  ancient  and  modem,  in  arts, 
sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  literature.  The  then  president  of  the  rojyal  society  of 
London,  Da  vies  Gilbert,  to  whom  the  selection  of  the  author  was  left,  with  the  advice 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  a  noble  friend  of  the 
deceased  earl,  judiciously  resolved  that,  instead  of  being  given  to  one  man  for  one  work» 
4he  money  should  be  allotted  to  eight  different  persons  for  eight  separate  treatises, 
thougli  all  connected  with  the  same  primary  theme  (see  next  article).  B.  also  left 
upwards  of  £12,000  to  the  British  Museum,  the  interest  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
and  care  of  MSS.  for  the  public  use.  > 
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BBIBeZWATZB  TREATISES,  eight  celebrated  works  *'  On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  God/'  by  eight  of  the  most  emineDt  authors  in  their  respective  departments, 
published  under  a  bequest  of  the  last  earl  of  B.  (q.v.)>  whereby  each  received  £1,000, 
with  the  copyright  of  his  own  treatise.  They  are:  1.  Ths  Adaptation  of  UkUmat- 
Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intelleetuai  Constitution  of  Man,  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  d.d. 
(Lond.  1838,  2  vols.  8vo).  3.  Ghemiatry,  Meteoroloay,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion,  eon- 
sidered  with  Reference  to  Natural  Theology,  by  William  Prout,  m.d.  (Lond.  1884,  8vo). 
8.  On  the  History,  Hahits,  and  InstijuUs  of  Ansmals,  by  the  rev.  William  Kirby  (Lond. 
1835,  2  vols.  8vo).  4.  On  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Buckland  (Lond. 
1887,  2  vols.  8vo).  5.  Ihe  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as  Bkindnff 
Design,  by  sir  Charles  Bell  (Lond.  1837,  8vo).  6.  The  AdapttUion  of  External  Nature  ta 
ihe  Physical  Condition  of  Man,  by  John  Kidd,  m.d.  (Lond.  1887,  8vo).  7.  Astronom$f 
and  Oeneral  Physics,  considered  toith  Reference  to  Natural  Theology,  by  the  rev.  William 
Whewell  (Lond.  1889,  8vo).  8.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  considered  teith  Btfer- 
ence  to  Natural  Theology,  by  Peter  Mark  Rogert,  m.d.  (Lond.  1840,  2  vols.  8vo).  All 
these  works  have  since  been  republished  by  Bohn. 

BBIDLINOTOK,  or  Bublington,  a  sea-coast  t  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(including  Bridlington  Quay,  a  port  and  bathing-place  about  1  m.  tp  the  s.c.),  6  m.  w. 
of  Flamlx)rough  head,  and  40  m.  e.n.e.  of  York.  B.  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slopNe  in  a 
recess  of  a  beautiful  bay.  The  country  is  hilly  to  the  n.,  but  subsides  to  the  s.  into  a 
flat  alluvial  and  fertile  tract  called  Holdemess.  It  has  the  aspect  of  an  old  town 
with  narrow  irregular  streets.  Pop.  in  '71,  6208.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn,  and  also  some  soap-boiling  and  bone -grinding  works.  B.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  The  Danes  had  strongholds  in  this  vicinity  for 
nearly  800  years,  and  many  engagements  between  them  ana  the  Saxons  and  Kormana 
occurred  here.  Great  numbers  of  ancient  tumuli  or  barrows  still  exist.  An  Augus- 
tine priory  of  immense  wealth,  and  which  subsisted  for  400  years,  was  founded  here 
by  a  grand-nephew  of  the  conqueror,  and  obtained  many  privileges  from  Henry  I.,  and 
also  from  king  John.  Some  parts  of  it  yet  remain.  In  1648,  Henrietta,  queen  of 
Charles  I.,  landed  here  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  Holland  bought  with  the 
crown- jewels.  Bridlington  Quay  has  a  chalybeate  mineral  spring,  as  well  as  an 
intermitting  one  of  pure  water.  B.  is  noted  for  its  chalk-flint  fossils.  In  the  lacus- 
trine deposits  near  B.  were  found,  some  years  ago,  the  bones  of  a  large  extinct  elk^ 
with  branching  horns,  measuring  11  ft.  from  tip  to  tip. 

BBIBPOBT,  a  t.  in  borsetshire,  in  a  vale  at  the  confluence  of  the  Asker  and  the  Birt,. 
or  Brit,  or  Bride,  16  m.  w.n.w.  of  Dorchester,  and  2  m.  from  the  English  diannel.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  hills,  and  consists  chiefly  of  three  spacjioua 
and  airy  streets.  Pop.  71,  7670.  The  registered  electors  numbered  (1875)  1071,  includ- 
ing 15  freemen.  They  return  one  member  to  parliament.  The  chief  manufacturea 
arc  twine,  shoe-thread,  cordage,  fishing-nets,  and  sail-cloth;  and  ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  The  vicinity  is  celebrated  for  its  cheese  and  butter.  B.  was  a  con- 
siderable town  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  had  a  mint  for  coining  silver.  In  187ft 
there  entered  into  this  port  69  vessels  whose  tonnage  was  reckoned  6386 ;  and  there 
cleared  it  86  vessels  of  collectively  3526  tons.  On  the  coast  near  are  sandy  clifts,  200  ft» 
high,  abounding  in  fossils 

BRIE,  an  old  district  of  France  between  the  Seine  and  the  Mame,  Heaux  being  the 
chief  town.  B.  was  and  is  celebrated  for  its  cheese  and  grain.  In  old  times  a  for- 
est covered  a  great  portion  of  the  region.  It  was  subdued  by  the  Franks,  and  was  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Keustria.  In  the  9th  c.,  i^  was  ruled  by  its  own  counts,  but  in 
1861  it  passed  to  the  crown.  The  district  is  now  comprised  in  the  deparUuenta  of  Aiane 
and  those  adjoining. 

BBIEF,in  the  practice  of  the  English  bar,  is  the  name  given  to  the  written  instruc- 
tions on  which  barristers  advocate  causes  in  courts  of  justice.  It  is  called  a  B. 
because  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  abbreviated  statement  of  the  pleadings,  proofs,  and  aflS- 
davits  at  law,  or  of  the  bill,  answer,  and  other  proceedings  in  equity,  with  a  concise 
narrative  of  the  facts  and  merits  of  the  pbiintiflf's  case,  or  the  defendant's  defense.  But 
it  is  also  used  in  forensic  business  generally,  being  applied,  not  only  in  the  courts  of 
law  and  equity,  but  also  in  all  other  tribunals,  whether  inferior  or  superior,  original  or 
appellate.  In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  term  is  memorial.  The  skill  of  the  attoniey 
or  solicitor  is  shown  in  the  preparation  of  this  important  document,  which  should  be 
characterized  by  arrangement  and  compression,  without  any  material  omission. 

BRIEF  (ante),  an  abridged  statement  of  a  suitor's  case.  It  should  contain  the  nam<M» 
residences,  and  occupations  of  the  parties;  the  character  in  which  they  sue  or  are  sued, 
and  why  they  prosecute  or  defend;  an  abridgment  of  the  pleadings;  a  regular  chrMKV 
logical  statement  in  plain  language  of  the  facts;  a  summary  of  the  points  at  Issue  and  of 
the  proof  to  be  offered,  with  names  of  witnesses,  or  of  documents  In  case  of  written 
evidence,  etc.  The  form  and  nature  of  the  B.  is  necessarily  varied  according  to  the 
purpose  which  it  is  to  serve. 

BBIEr,  or  Breve,  PAPAL  (Lat.  brevis,  short),  a  word  which,  In  the  corrupt  Latinttjr 
of  the  early  ages,  was  made  to  signify  a  short  letter  written  t03coi^vor.jnomi  persona 
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(hence  the  Qerman  Iritf^  a  letter).  It  is  now  used  to  denote  certain  pontifical  writings, 
wliich,  however,  do  not  receive  their  name  from  the  brevity  of  the  composition,  but 
from  the  smallness  of  the  caligrapliy.  The  papal  B.  differs  from  the  papal  bull  (C|.v.)  in 
several  points.  It  gives  decisions  on  matters  of  inferior  importance,  such  as  discipline, 
dispensations,  release  from  vows,  inc^ulgences,  etc. ,  which  do  not  necessarily  require  tlia 
deliberations  of  a  conclave  of  cardinals.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  tlie  imtu* 
prapm,  or  private  epistle  of  the  pope  as  an  individual,  as  its  contents  are  always  of  an  offi- 
cial character.  His  holiness  speaks,  as  it  were,  with  a  kind  of  familiar  parental  of  author- 
ity, and  the  B.  is  consequently  superscribed  papa,  while  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
is  termed  dilecteJUi  (beloved  son).  It  is  signed  not  by  tlie  pope,  but  by  the  segrai^viode* 
breoi,  an  officer  of  the  papal  chancery,  with  red  wax,  and  onlv  with  the  pope's  private 
teal,  the  fisherman's  ring;  hence  it  concludes  Datum  Boma  9uo  anniUo  pucatorift  (given. 
at  Borne  under  the  ring  of  the  fisherman).  Like  the  bull,  it  is  written  on  parchment, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  bull  is  written  on  the  rough  side,  and  in  ancient  Gothic 
characters*  while  the  brief  is  written  on  the  smooth  side,  and  in  modern  lioman  char- 
acters. 

BBIEO,  a  t.  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  about  27  m.  s.e.  of  Breslau.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  (Mer,  and  on  the  railway  between  Breslau  and  Vienna,  and  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  which  have  been  partly  converted  into  promenades.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  commercially  B.  is  a  thriving  town,  its  manufactures  including  linens, 
woollens,  cottons,  hosiery,  ribbons,  lace,  leather,  and  tobacco.  The  battle-field  of 
Mollwitz  (q.v.)  lies  a  little  to  the  w.  of  Brieg.     Pop.  75,  16,848. 

BBIEL,  BIlIEL'LEy  or  The  BBILL,  a  fortified  seaport  t.,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  island 
of  Yoorne.  s.  Holland.  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  about  14  m.  w.  of 
Botterdam,  in  lat.  51°  54'  n.,  and  long.  4**  10'  east.  B.  possesses  a  good  harbor,  and  ia 
intersected  by  several  canals.  It  has  a  pop.  of  (1876)  4205,  the  male  portion  of  which  are 
chiefly  engaged  as  pilots  and  fisbeiTnen.  B.  may  be  considered  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  having  been  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  William  de  laMarck,  in  1572. 
This  event  was  the  first  act  of  open  hostility  to  Philip  11. ,  and  paved  the  way  to  the 
complete  liberation  of  the  country  from  a  foreigp  yoke.  In  1585,  B.  was  one  of  the 
towns  made  over  to  England  as  security  for  certain  advances  made  to  the  states  of  Hoi- 
hind;  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1616.  B.  was  the  first  town  of  Holland,  which, 
without  extraneous  aid,  expelled  the  French  in  1813.  The  celebrated  admirals  De  Witt 
and  Van  Tromp  were  natives  of  this  place. 

BBISlfKB-LX-GHATEAU,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Briennb-Napolbon,  a  small  t  iu  ^ 
in  the  dep.  of  Aube,  France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aube.  and  about  14  m.  n.w. 
of  Bar-sur-Aube.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Napoleon  I.  received  his  earliest 
military  education,  he  having  entered  the  school  here  in  1779,  when  he  was  10  years  old, 
and  remained  until  1784.  It  is  also  remarkable  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  hei'e 
between  the  French  and  the  allies  in  1814.  On  tlie  29th  of  Jan.,  Bonaparte,  who  had 
collected  his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  B.,  with  a  view  to  check  the  advance  of  the  allies- 
on  Paris,  attacked  Blucher,  who  was  stationed  in  tlie  town,  and  drove  him  out  with 
considerable  loss.  In  the  Struggle,  the  town,  which  was  chiefiv  composed  of  wood,  was- 
almost  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  30th.  the  contest  was  renewed,  and  Blucher  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  Trannes.  On  the  following  day,  Napoleon  deployed  his  forces  in  the  plain 
between  La  Rothi^re  and  Trannes,  and  on  Feb.  1,  the  corps  of  the  crown-prince  of 
Wflrte!*^ber^  and  count  Giulay,  and  the  Russian  reserves  of  grenadiers,  having  joined 
Blucher,  prmce  Schwarzenberg  gave  orders  to  renew  the  combat.  After  a  sanguinary 
struggle,  duriog  which  Napoleon,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  contest,  exerted  all  hia 
influence  over  his  troops,  led  several  charges  in  person,  and  frequently  exposed  himself 
to  danger,  victory  at  length  declared  decisively  for  the  allies  at  every  point.  During 
the  night  of  Feb.  1,  and  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  French  troops  retreated 
from  Brienne-le-Cbateau.  The  loss  on  both  sides  Wiis  about  equal,  consisting  of  nearly 
5000  killed  and  wounded.  The  allies  took  9000  prisoners,  and  70  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  victory  at  B.  opened  the  way  to  Paris,  and  led  to  the  fall  of  the  empire. 

BBIEHZ,  a  t.  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  beautifully  situated  nt  the  foot  of 
the  Bernese  Alps,  on  the  n.e.  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  about  80  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Bern.  Its  cheese  is  held  in  high  repute.  Pop.  '70,  2605. — The  lake  of  B.,  which 
is  about  8  m.  long  and  2  in  breadth,  is  formed  by  the  river  Anr,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hasli 
valley,  and  by  the  same  river  it  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  lake  Thun.  The 
lake  13  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1850  ft.  above  the  sea;  its  average  depth  is  about  50O 
ft,  but  in  some  places  it  is  said  to  have  a  depth  of  more  than  2000  feet.  It  is  surrounded 
hj  elevated  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Rolhorn.  from  wliich  splendid 
views  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  are  obtained.  A  small  steamer  plies  daily 
on  the  lake  between  B.  and  Intcrlaken,  touching  at  the  celebrated  Giessbach  fall  every 
trip.  « 

BRIER  CREEK,  a  stream  in  Warren  co.,  Ga.,  where,  in  the  revolution,  the  Ameri- 
cana under  gen.  Ashe  were  defeated  Feb.  27,  1779,  by  the  English  under  gen.  Prevost; 
American  loss  about  250:  English  loss,  16. 
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BBI'SBIT  HILL,  an  ecclesiastical  district  of  Staffordshire,  England,  2  m.  n.n.c.  from 
Stourbridge,  on  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  railway.  It  is  a  place  of 
much  activity,  the  district  abounding  in  coal,  iron,  and  flre-clav;and  there  are  hero  numer- 
ous collieries,  large  iron- works,  glass-works,  brick-works,  and  potteries.  The  manufac- 
ture of  steam-boilers  is  extensively  carried  on.    Pop.  *71,  11,046. 

BRIE3,  a  t.  in  Hungary  on  the  Gran;  pop.  70,  11,776.  The  people  are  stock-breed- 
ers and  farmers. 

"BBJJEUCf  St.,  a  seaport  t.,  in  the  department  of  Cdtes-du-Nord,  France,  situated  ou 
the  right  bank  of  the  Gouet,  about  2  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  St.  B.,  a  part  of 
the  English  channel,  in  lat.  48"  81'  n.,  and  long.  2""  45'  west.  The  town  is  said  to  owe 
its  origin  to  an  Irishman,  St.  Brieuc,  who  built  a  monastery  here  in  the  6th  century.  St. 
B.  has  the  rums  of  an  old  tower  that  formerly  defended  the  entrance  to  the  river,  but 
was  partially  blown  up  by  order  of  Henri  lY.  in  1598,  and  a  cathedral,  part  of  which 
dates  from  the  11th  century.  The  ramparts  were  destroyed  in  1788,  and  their  site  has 
been  converted  into  a  pleasant  promenade,  terminating  in  a  terrace  that  commands  a 
line  view  of  the  channel.  St.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolen  stuffs,  linen,  cotton,  leather, 
paper,  etc. ;  it  has  also  ship-building  yards,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
76,  13,683. 

BSIGABE',  in  the  military  service,  is  a  group  of  regiments  or  battalions  combined  into 
one  body.  When  a  British  army  takes  the  field,  it  is  customary  for  three  battalions  to 
iorm  a  brigade,  and  two  brigades  a  diddion.  Thus,  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  each  of 
the  five  divisions  of  British  infantry  comprised  two  brigades;  and  of  these  ten  brigades, 
nine  consisted  of  three  battalions  each,  the  tenth  being  somewhat  stronger.  It  is  noth* 
ing  more  than  a  temporary  poupin^,  which  can  be  broken  up  whenever  the  command- 
ing officer  thinks  fit.  The  household  troops,  comprising  the  horse  guards,  life  guards, 
and  foot  guards,  are  sometimes  called  the  nausehold  brigade, 

BBIGABE  MAJOB  is  a  military  officer  who  exercises  duties,  in  a  brigade,  analogous 
to  those  of  the  adjutant  of  a  regiment.  He  attends  to  matters  of  discipline,  and  to  the 
personal  movements  of  the  men.  When  regiments  or  battalions  are  brigaded,  a  B. 
M.  is  appointed,  usually  from  among  the  captains.  He  conveys  orders,  keeps  tlie 
ToUster  or  roster,  inspects  guards  and  pickets,  and  directs  exercises  and  evolutions;  but 
he  nevertheless  remains  on  the  books  of  a  particular  regiment,  and  returns  to  his  regi- 
mental duties  when  the  B.  is  broken  up. 

BBIGABIEB,  or  Brigadier-General,  is  an  officer  of  a  regiment  (usually  a  col. 
or  lieut.col.),  who,  for  a  limited  time  and  for  a  special  service,  is  placed  upon  brigade 
•duties.  He  is  then  a  general  or  commander  of  a  brigade,  which  usually  contains  his 
own  regiment  as  one  of  the  number.  When  the  brigade  is  broken  up,  he  falls  back  to 
his  colonelcy,  unless  his  services  lead  to  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  maj.gen, 

BBIGANBINE,  among  the  articles  of  armor  worn  during  the  middle  ages,  was  an 
assemblage  of  small  plctes  of  iron,  sewed  upon  quilted  linen  or  leather,  and  covered  with 
a  similar  substance  to  hide  the  glittering  of  the  metal.  It  formed  a  sort  of  coat  or 
tunic.  The  B.  was  named  from  the  brtgam,  a  kind  of  light-armed  irregular  corps, 
employed  something  like  the  Cossacks  and  Bashi-bazouks  of  recent  days,  and,  like  them, 
addicted  to  marauding  and  pilfering;  hence  the  word  brigand, 

BBIGAN'TES.    See  Britannia. 

BBIG-BBIO'AKTIHE.  A  brig  is  a  square-rigged  vessel  with  two  masts.  A  brigan- 
tine,  or  hermaphrodite  brig,  is  a  two-masted  vessel,  with  the  mainmast  of  a  schooner  and 
the  foremast  of  a  brig.  A  brig's  mainsail  is  the  lowest  squaresail  on  the  mainmast, 
ivhereas  the  mainsail  of  a  brigantine  is  a  fore-and-aft  sail  like  that  of  a  schooner. 

Griggs,  Charles  Frederick,  1810-77;  b.  Mass.;  a  journalist  and  author  known 
as  "Harry  Franco."  He  started  the  Broadway  Journal,  in  New  York,  of  which  Edgar  A. 
Poe  became  an  associate  editor  the  year  following  its  establishment;  and  in  1^8  he 
became  the  first  editor  of  Putnam*^  Magazine,  which  he  conducted  for  several  years.  At 
A  later  period  he  was  connected  with  the  yew  York  Times,  Some  of  his  works  are  7^ 
Adventures  of  Harry  Franco;  Tlie  Haunted  Merchant;  and  ihe  Trippings  of  Tom  Pepper. 
His  latest  editorial  work  was  done  upon  the  Brooklyn  Union  and  The  Independent,  with 
the  latter  of  which  he  was  connected  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

BRIGGS,  George  Nixon,  ll.p.,  1796-1861;  b.  Mass.;  a  lawyer  and  judge,  member 
of  congress,  and  for  two  terms  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  for  some  time  pres- 
ident of  the  Baptist  mis.sionary  union. 

BBIGG8,  Hrnrt,  a  distinguished  mathematician,  was  b.  in  1556,  at  Warleywood, 
near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  and  studied  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1596.  he  was 
appointed  first  reader  in  oceometry  at  Gresham  house  (afterwards  college),  London,  and 
in  1619  first  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  in  Oxford.  This  office  he  retained  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Oxford,  Jan.  26,  1631.  B.  made  an  important 
oontribution  t#  the  theory  of  logarithms,  of  which  he  constructed  invaluable  tables. 
Napier  the  inventor  had,  m  1614,  published  a  table  of  the  so-called  natural  logarithms, 
when  B.  observed  that  another  system,  in  which  the  logarithm  of  10  should  be  taken  as 
unity,  would  afford  great  facilities  of  calculation.    Napier  admitted  the  improvement 
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«n  his  own  system,  and  intended  to  assist  in  carrying  the  plap  into  e£fect;  but  died  in 
1618,  when  tJie  whole  work  was  left  to  Briggs.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  ChUitu 
Prima  Logariihmorum,  containing  the  first  thousand  natural  numbers  calculated  to  eight 
decimal  places,  and  in  1624  published  bis  ArithmfUca  LogarUhrniea,  the  fruit  of  many 
years  of  unwearied  application,  and  giving  the  logarithms  of  natural  numbers  from  1  to 
20,000,  and  from  90,000  to  101,000,  with  16  places.  His  system  of  logarithms  is  that 
now  commonly  adopted.  Leaving  others  to  carry  out  his  calculations,  for  which  he  had 
provided  every  facility,  he  next  employed  himself  on  a  table  of  logarithms  of  sines  and 
tangents,  carried  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  degree,  and  to  15  places,  which,  with  a  table 
of  natural  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  was  posthumously  published  at  Gouda,  in  Hol- 
land, 1633,  under  the  title  of  TrigoTwmetria  Aitanniea. 

BRIGHAM,  Amariah,  1708-1849;  b.  Mass.;  a  physician  who  devoted  great  atten- 
tion to  the  cause  and  cure  of  insanity.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  retreat  for 
the  insane  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  of  the  New  York  state  asylum.  While  at  the  latter 
institution  he  gave  lectures  and  established  the  Journal  fjjf  Inaanity.  Among  his 
works  are  Mental  CaUivation  and  ExcUemetU;  The  Influence  of  Sdigwn  upon  the  BeaUh 
Hind  Phyaieal  Welfare  of  Mankind;  and  The  Anatomic,  Phytmogy,  and  Pathology  of  the 
Brain, 

BRIGHAMIA,  plants  of  the  lobelia  family  discovered  in  the  Sandwich  islands.  The 
B.  intignia  bears  sweet-scented,  showy,  ana  abundant  flowers  which  last  for  several 
months.  It  is  a  favorite  in  English  conservatories.  The  juice  is  said  to  be  a  specific 
for  some  cutaneous  diseases. 

BRIGHT,  Jessb  D.,  b.  New  York,  1812.  Early  in  life  he  settled  in  Indiana  as  a 
lawyer,  and  became  state  senator  and  lieutenant-governor.  In  1845,  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  senate,  where  he  served  18  years.  In  1862,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
senate  for-  having- written  to  Jefferson  Davis  as  "  President  of  the  Confederate  States," 
recommending  to  him  a  man  who  desired  to  furnish  arms  for  the  rebels. 

BBIGHT,  John,  a  popular  politician,  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  anti-com-law 
agitation,  son  of  Jacob  Bright,  a  Quaker  cotton  spinner  and  manufacturer  at  Rochdale, 
Lancashire,  was  b.  at  Greenbank,  near  that  town.  Nov.  16,  1811.  In  1885,  he  made  a 
foreign  tour,  which  included  a  Journey  to  Palestine,  and,  on  his  return,  delivered  before 
a  literary  institution  at  Rochdale,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  his  travels,  and  on  topics  connected  with  commerce  and  political  economy. 
When  the  anti-corn-law  league  was  formed  in  1889,  he  was  one  of  its  leading  members, 
and,  with  Mr.  Cobden,  engaged  in  an  extensive  free-trade  a^tation  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  he  offered  himself  as  a  condidate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Durham,  and,  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  he  became,  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
M.P.  for  that  city.  At  all  times  an  animated  and  effective  speaker,  B.  was  incessant, 
both  at  public  meetings  and  in  parliament,  in  his  opposition  to  the  com  laws,  until  they 
were  finally  repealed.  In  1846,  he  obtaincKl  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  tlie 
house  of  commons  on  tlie  game  laws,  and  also  one  on  the  subject  of  cotton  cultivation 
in  India.  An  abridgment  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  former,  published  in  one 
-volume,  contained  from  his  pen  an  Address  to  the  Tenant  Farmers  of  Oreat  Britain^ 
strongly  condemning  the  existing  game  laws.  At  the  general  election  of  1847,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  members  for  Id^cnester.  He  co-operated  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  the 
movement  in  favor  of  financial  reform.  On  the  formation  of  the  first  Derby  ministry, 
Feb.  27,  1852,  B.  aided  in  the  temporary  reorganization  of  the  corn-law  league,  in  favor 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade;  and  at  the  general  election  which  followed,  was  re-elected 
for  Mancliestcr.  A  member  of  the  peace  society,  and  strenuously  opposed  to  the  war 
with  Russia  in  1854,  B.  was  one  of  the  meeting  of  the  society  of  Friends,  by  whom  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  urge  upon  him  the  maintenance  of  peace; 
and  in  1855  he  energetically  denounced  the  Crimean  war.  A  severe  illness  compelled 
him  to  witlidraw  for  a  time  to  the  continent,  and  in  his  absence  he  was  rejected  by  Man- 
chester. Elected  in  1867  for  Birmingham,  he  seconded  the  motion  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  conspiracy  bill,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  lord  Palmerston's  govern- 
ment. His  name  then  became  chiefly  associated  with  the  movement  for  reforming  the 
electoral  representation,  which  resulted  in  the  act  of  1867.  In  1868,  he  accepted  olhce  as 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  but  in  1870  was  again  oblljged  to  retire,  in  consequence 
of  severe  illness.  His  health  having  been  partially  restored^  he  held  office  in  1878-74  aa 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  A  collection  of  his  Speeches  was  published  in 
1868. 

BRIGHT,  Richard,  178d-1858;  an  English  physician  educated  at  Edinburgh;  prac- 
ticed with  great  success  in  London,  becoming  physician  to  Guy's  .hospital.  His  specialty 
was  morbid  anatomy  and  the  connection  between  morbid  symptoms  and  alterations  of 
structure  of  the  internal  organs.  He  discovered  that  an  albuminous  condition  of  the 
ur^e,  accompanied  with  dropsical  effusions,  was  dependent  on  a  peculiar  degeneration 
of  the  kidnevs,  whence  the  disease  in  which  these  conditions  occur  was  called  Bright's 
disease.    Hfs  publications  on  this  topic  were  made  in  1836-40. 

BBIGHTEHIKG,  in  calico-printing,  is  the  operation  of  rendering  the  colors  of  printed 
fabrics  more  bright  or  brilliant,  by  boiling  them  in  solutions  of  &<\^|tf@^D^^^\9^S<^J^ 
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BRIGHTON*,  a  former  t.  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  4  m.  w.  of  Boston  on  the  AlbaT]3r 
and  Boston  railroad ;  pop.  70,  4957.  It  is  famous  as  the  great  cattle-market  of  Boston 
and  the  east.  It  has  besides  some  manufacturing  establishments.  Since  1873  it  has- 
been  a  part  of  Boston. 

BBIGHTOH,  originally  Brighthelmstone,  a  t.  and  a  celebrated  watering-place  on  th& 
sea-coast  of  Sussex,  501  ni.  s.  of  London.  It  is  built  on  a  slope  ascending  eastward  to  a- 
range  of  high  chalk-cliffs  (backed  by  the  South  Downs),  bounding  the  coast  as  far  a» 
Beachy  Head;  to  the  west,  these  hills  recede  from  the  coast,  and  leave  a  long  stretch  of 
sands.  Anciently,  Brighthelmstone  was  a  mere  flshing-villagc  on  a  level  under  the  cliff; 
and  more  than  once  it  was  burnt  and  plundered  by  French  marauders.  It  was  fortified 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  more  strongly  by  Elizabeth;  but  the  sea  proved  more  dangerous 
than  the  French,  and  now  waslies  over  the  site  of  the  village  of  those  days.  Theinroada 
of  the  sea  in  1699.  1708.  and  1705,  undermined  many  cliffs  and  destroyed  many  houses. 
Its  furtlier  inroads  are  prevented  by  a  sea-wall  of  great  strength  (60  ft.  high,  23  ft.  thick 
at  the  base,  and  2  m.  long),  extending  along  the  cliffs,  and  built  at  the  cost  of  £100,000. 
The  writings  of  Dr.  Russel,  a  celebrated  physician  of  George  II. 's  time,  first  drew  pub- 
lie  attention  to  B.  as  an  eligible  watering-place,  and  the  discovery  of  a  clialjrixsate  spring 
in  the  vicinity  increased  its  popularity.  The  visit  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1782,  and 
his  subsequent  yearly  residence  there,  finally  opened  the  eyes  of  the  fashionable  world 
to  its  immense  attractions,  and  B.  thenceforth  became  the  crowded  resort  of  a  health- 
seeking  population.  Its  progress  has  been  very  rapid,  and  the  town  is  still  steadily 
increasing.  B.  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  well  built,  as  becomes  a  favored  retreat 
of  wealth  and  aristocracy.  It  mostly  consists  of  new  and  elegant  streets,  squares,  and 
terraces.  The  hotels  are  magnificent.  A  range  of  splendid  houses  fronts  the  sed  for 
nearly  3  m.,  including  the  famous  sea-wall,  and  the  beach  is  easily  accessible  by  gaps  in 
the  chalk-cliffs.  Formerly,  trees  were  a  great  rarity  In  B. ;  but  within  the  last  thirty 
years  they  have  been  planted  both  in  and  around  the  town,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  of 
considerable  size  in  the  North  Steyne  Inclosures,  the  Level,  and  the  Queen's  pjirk. 
Pop.  in  1801.  7339;  in  '21,  24.429;  in  '51,  65,569;  in  '71.  90.011.  B.  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  population  is  ^atly  increased  during  the  fashionable  season 
by  the  influx  of  visitors.  The  town  was  mcorpo rated  in  1854  Living  and  house-rent  are 
about  a  third  higher  than  in  London.  Near  the  center  of  the  town  is  the  pavilion  or 
marine  palace,  a  fantastic  oriental  or  Chinese  struciure,  with  domes,  minarets,  and  pin- 
nacles, and  Moorish  stables,  begun  for  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1784,  and  finished  in  1827. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  corporation  of  B.,  and  with  its  fine  pleasure-grounds  of 
above  seven  acres,  it  is  devoted  to  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  the 
Steyne,  an  open  space  between  the  e.  and  w.  parts  of  the  town.  The  marine  parade,  a 
fine  termce,  extends  about  a  m.  along  the  margin  of  the  cliff,  between  the  Steyne  and 
Kemp  town,  a  handsome  district  on  the  east.  Westward,  there  is  a  similar  parade  or 
promenade,  extending  a  great  length  in  front  of  the  more  modern  part  of  the  town,  and 
here  there  is  daily  a  large  and  fashionable  concourse.  There  are  two  piers — ^a  chain  pier 
on  the  c.,  opposite  the  marine  parade,  and  a  broad  wooden  pier  on  piles  on  the  w. ;  both 
are  used  for  promenading.  A  magnificent  aquarium,  715  ft.  in  length,  was  opened  in 
1872.  B.  has  no  maritime  trade.  It  is  reputedly  a  town  for  recreation  and  sea-bathing. 
Its  only  defect  is  a  want  of  trees  to  shade  the  promenades;  the  sea-breeze  being  advei'se 
to  the  gi'owth  of  trees.  B.  possesses  several  large  public  hotels,  and  is  more  piuliculariv 
noted  for  its  excellent  private  hotels  or  boarding  houses,  locally  known  as  *'  mansions.^ 
B.  is  connected  with  London,  and  also  with  the  towns  along  the  coast,  by  railways. 
From  its  salubrity,  the  town  abounds  in  boarding-schools. 

BEIOHT'8  DISEASE  (of  the  kidneys),  so  called  after  the  English  physician,  Dr. 
Bright,  who  first  investigated  its  character,  consists  of  a  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of 
the  kidney  into  fat,  and  will  be  better  understood  after  the  anatomy  of  the  organ  has 
been  studied.  Suffice  it  to  say  now,  that  this  degenerated  condition  impairs  the  excret- 
ing powers  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  urea  is  not  suflicieutly  separated  from  the  blood. 
The  flow  of  the  latter,  when  charged  with  this  urea,  is  retarded  through  the  minute  ves- 
sels, congestion  ensues,  and  exudation  of  albumen  and  fibrin  is  the  result.  When  we 
apply  heat  to  the  urine  from  a  kidney  so  affected,  it  becomes  opaque,  showing  that  it 
contained  Mimieji  (q.v.);  and  on  examining  a  drop  of  it  under  the  microscope,  we 
observe  the  exuded  lymph  mixed  whh  epithehum  in  the  form  of  casts  of  the  small  due  ts 
of  the  diseased  organ.  The  natieut  presents  a  flabby,  bloodless  look,  is  drowsy,  and 
easily  fatigued.  The  disease  may  succeed  any  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  is  frequently 
associated  with  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

The  cxtunes  of  this  terrible  malady  are  anv  which  cause  congestion  of  the  kidneys— 
indulffencc  in  strong  drinks,  long  continued  suppuration,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  the 
exantnematous  fevers,  and  pregnancy.  The  indications  for  treatment  arc,  to  remove  any 
of  tliose  causes  which  may  be  present,  rectify  the  other  secretions,  relieve  any  temporary 
congestion  of  the  kidneys,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  increase  the  number  of  red 
blood  globules  by  the  aflministration  of  iron  and  vegetable  bitters.  And  in  the  advanced 
stages,  when  the  blood  is  poisoning  the  nervous  centers,  attempts  should  be  made  to 
restore  the  secretion  of  urine  by  administering  diuretics  (q.v.),  by  giving  hydrochloric 
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laid  Testable  acids,  sponging  the  patient  with  vinegar,  and  relieving  the  congestion  of 
the  brain  by  purgatives  and  local  bleeding. 

BRIGITTIN£S.or  Ordbbof  Otin  SAViotTR,  founded  in  1844,  as  a  branch  of  the  Augus- 
tiniana,  by  St.  Brigida  or  Brigitta,  of  Sweden.  There  were  both  monks  and  nuns  who 
inhabited  contiguous  buildings,  but  were  said  never  to  see  each  other.  Temporal  afiPairs 
-were  supervised  by  the  nuns;  spiritual  by  the  monks.  The  northern  kin^oms  of 
Europe  had  monasteries  of  this  order,  but  the  reformation  swept  them  away.  Henry  V. 
founded  one  house  near  London;  Henry  VIH.  suppressed  ft;  Mary  re-established  it; 
and  Elizabeth  finally  suppressed  it.  There  are  now  no  monks  of  the  oider.  A  few  con- 
vents existed  in  1860  in  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  elsewhere. 

BBIGirOL£8,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Yar,  France,  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile 
valley,  surrounded  by  forest-clad  hills,  and  watered  by  a  stream  called  the  Calami,  about 
S2  m.  W.8.W.  of  Draguignan.  B.,  which  is  a  very  salubrious  place,  has  manufactures  of 
broadcloth,  sUk  twist,  soap,  leather,  pottery,  etc. ;  and  a  trade  in  wines,  brandy,  olives, 
and  prunes.    Pop.  76,  6164. 

SBIHUE'GA,  a  t  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  20  m.  e.n.e.  of  Quadalalara,  is  situated  on  the 
Tajui&a,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  traces  still  exist.  The  remains 
of  an  old  Moorish  fortrete  now  serve  as  a  cemetary.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolens, 
linen,  glass,  and  leather.  Pop.  4500.  Here,  in  1710,  during  the  war  of  the  succession, 
the  English  general  Stanhope,  owine  to  the  dilatoriness  of  his  allies  in  affording  him 
support,  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  de  Yenddme,  and  compelled  to  surrender,  with  all 
ills  force,  amounting  to  about  5600  men. 

BBIL,  the  name  of  two  Dutch  painters.— Mattelsus  B.,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1550,  went 
<luring  Ills  youth  to  Italy,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  pope  Gregory  AlIL,  painted 
several  frescos  in  the  Yatican.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  historical  and  landscape 
painter.  He  died  in  1584.  His  more  celebrated  younger  brother,  Paul  B.,  b.  1554  or 
1556,  received  instruction  under  Matthseus  in  Rome,  and  soon  excelled  his  master.    His 

Eieces  were  at  first  conceived  in  the  fantastic  style  which  then  i>revailed;  but  graduallv 
is  style  increased  in  power  and  beauty,  until  it  exerted  a  striking  influence  over  land- 
scape-painting. The  works  of  his  riper  age  exhibit  high  poetical  qualities,  and  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  effects  of  light  in  the  sky,  which  have  oeen  described  as  but  little 
inferior  to  those  of  his  great  successor,  Claude  Lorraine.  Thev  have  a  character  of  sol- 
emn rest  and  calmness,  and  at  times  even  an  elegiac  tone  of  melancholy,  which  well 
accords  with  representations  of  the  glories  of  fallen  Rome.  A  collection  of  excellent 
landscapes  by  B.  is  found  in  the  palace  Rospigllosi  in  Rome,  and  two  beautiful  land- 
scapes enrich  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  palace,  Florence.  Besides  landscapes,  B.  painted 
scenes  from  Biblical  history;  among  them,  the  "Tower  of  Babel,"  now  in  the  Berlin 
museum.  Other  pictures  by  B.  are  found  In  the  galleries  of  Munich,  Yienna,  and  the 
Louvre.    He  died  at  Rome  in  1626. 

BBILL,  Bhombus  vulgaris,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  turbot  (a. v.),  found  in 
considerable  abundance  on  some  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  and  common  In  the  markets 
of  the  larger  towns.  It  resembles  the  turbot  more  than  any  other  British  species  of  this 
genus,  but  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  inferior  breadth,  which  (excluding  the  fins)  is 
only  equal  to  half  its  entire  length ;  by  the  want  of  tubercles  on  the  upper  surface ;  by  a 
few  of  the  most  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  being  elongated  bevond  the  membrane; 
and  by  the  coloring,  which  is  reddish  sandy-brown  on  the  upper  side,  varied  with  darker 
brown  and  sprinkled  with  white  pearly  spots,  the  under  side  being  (as  in  the  turbot) 
Tvhite.  The  B.  is  taken  both  in  sandy  bays  and  in  deep  water.  Although  considered 
very  inferior  to  the  turbot,  it  is  yet  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  seldom  or  never 
attains  so  great  a  size  as  the  turbot,  rarely  exceeding  8  lbs.  in  weight. 

BRILL AT-SAVARIN.  Akthelme,  1755-1826;  a  French  author,  deputy  in  the 
fltates-grneral  in  1789;  Judge  of  the  court  of  cassation  in  1792;  the  next  year  mayor  of 
Bellay,  but  obliged  to  ny  from  the  revolution.  He  came  to  New  York,  where  he  livied  for 
three  years,  teaching  French  and  playing  in  the  orchestra  of  a  theater.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1796,  and  under  the  consulate  again  became  a  Judge.  He  wrote  on  political 
economy,  and  on  the  archjeology  of  the  department  of  Am,  but  is  best  known  by  his 
Physiology  of  Taste. 

BBIUJAIIT  is  a  popular  name  given  to  the  diamond  when  cut  in  a  particular  way. 
See  Diamond. 

BBOCSTOIIE  (Baxon  hretm&^tone,  a  stone  that  bums)  is  the  commercial  name  for 
aulphur  (q.v.),  in  sticks  or  rolls. 

BKIUDIBI  (the  ancient  Bnindisinm  or  Brundimnm),  a  seaport  t.  of  southern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Lecce.  is  situated  on  a  small  promontory  in  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  sea, 
about  45  m.  e.n.e.  of  Taranto.  B.  is  a  city  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Sallentines  by  the  Romans  267b.c.,  who  some  20  years  later  established  a  colony 
here.  The  town,  partly  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
excellent  port — consistina:  of  an  inner  and  outer  harbor,  the  former  perfectly  landlocked, 
and  capable  of  containing  tlie  largest  fleets  and  of  easy  defense  on  account  of  it^  narrow 
entrance,  and  the  latter  also  very  well  sheltered— rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and 
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importance.  It  soon  became  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  Adriatic* 
In  230  B.C.,  B.  was  the  starting-place  or  the  Roman  troops  that  took  part  in  the  first 
lUyrian  war;  and  from  this  point  the  Romans  nearly  always  directed  subsequent  war» 
with  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia.  And  when  the  Roman  power  had  been  tirmly  estab- 
lished beyond  the  Adriatic,  B.  became  a  city  second  to  none  in  aouth  Italy  in  com- 
mercial importance.  Horace,  who  accompanied  Antony  in  a  hostile  movement  on 
B.  in  41  B.C.,  has  made  the  journev  the  subject  of  one  of  his  satires  {Sat.  i.  5).  Virsil 
died  here  in  19  B.C.,  on  his  return  from  Greece.  The  city  appears  to  have  retained  ita 
importance  until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  but  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  which  fol- 
lowed. When  the  Normans  became  possessed  of  it  in  the  11th  c,  the  Crusaders  made  it 
their  chief  port  for  embarkation  to  the  Holy  Land;  but  with  the  decline  of  the  crusades, 
B.  sunk  into  comparative  insignificunce  as  a  naval  station.  The  city  subsequentlv 
suffered  greatly  from  wars  and  earthquakes.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
where  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  was  married  to  lolanda  in  1225;  and  the  castle,  com- 
menced by  Frederick  II.,  and  finished  by  Charles  V.  The  district  around  B.  is  still 
remarkable  for  its  feitility,  olive  oil  being  produced  in  large  quantities.  Some  years  ago, 
B.  was  constituted  an  entrepot  for  foreign  goods.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  over- 
land route  to  India,  B.  has'  greatly  increased,  being  the  most  convenient  point  of 
departure  for  the  east  from  northern  and  central  Europe.  The  extensive  and  weU- 
shellered  harbor  has  undergone  great  improvement,  and  a  substantial  bulwark  has  been 
built  across  the  n.  arm  to  prevent  it  from  being  filled  with  sand.  In  1874, 989  vessels,  of 
880,069  tons,  cleared  the  port.    Pop.  9105. 

BBINBLET,  Jamss,  an  eminent  English  mechanic  and  engineer,  b.  in  Thomsett,  near 
Chapelen-le-Firth,  Derbyshire,  in  1716.  Apprenticed  at  17  to  a  millwright,  he  aft^- 
wards  became  an  engineer,  and  in  1752  showed  great  ingenuity  in  contriving  a  water- 
engine  for  draining  a  coal-mine.  A  silk-mill  on  a  new  plan,  and  several  others  of  his 
works,  recommended  him  to  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  (q.v.),  who  employed  him  to 
execute  the  canal  between  Worsley  and  Manchester.  Thenceforth  he  devoted  his  great 
skill  and  ffcnius  to  the  construction  of  navigable  canals;  commenced  the  Grand  Trunk, 
and  completed  the  Birmingham,  Chesterfield,  and  others.  Once,  when  under  examina- 
tion before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  being  jocularly  asked  for  what  pur- 
pose he  supposed  rivers  to  have  been  created,  he  is  said  to  have  replied:  **  Undoubtedly 
to  feed  navigable  canals."    He  died  in  1772. 

BRINE  is  the  term  applied  to  water  highly  impregnated  with  common  salt,  andBitmK 
Springs  are  those  natural  waters  containing  much  salt,  which  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  gush  out  from  fissures  in  the  ground.     See  Salt. 

BBIKE-SHSDCP,  Artemia  saUna,  a  small  crustacean,  of  the  order  hranchwpoda  (q.v.), 
which,  unlike  the  greater  number  of  animals  of  that  order,  is  an  inhabitant  not  of  fresh 
but  of  salt  water,  and  is  indeed  remarkable,  because  it  is  to  be  found  in  myriads  swim- 
ming about  in  the  brine  of  salt-pans  previous  to  boiling,  when,  having  been  concentrated 
by  exposure  to  sun  and  air  for  about  a  fortnight,  it  destroys  the  life  of  almost  all  other 
marine  animals.  The  full-grown  B.  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  little  animal  is 
almost  transparent,  and  is  extremely  active  and  graceful  in  its  movements.  The  work- 
men at  salt-pans  so  confidently  ascribe  to  it  the  rapid  clearing  of  the  brine  in  which  it 
occurs,  that  when  it  does  not  appear  in  their  mlfems,  they  transport  a  few  from  other 
salterns.    They  multiply  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

BBIKJABEB  BOO,  a  rough-haired  or  long-haired  variety  of  greyhound  (q.v.),  used  in 
the  Dcccan,  and  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  hunting-dogs  of  India.  It  is  said  to  be  superior 
in  size  and  strength  to  the  Persian  greyhound,  but  not  to  be  equal  to  the  British  grey- 
hound in  swiftness.     It  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  or  tan  color. 

BBIKYILLIEBS.  Marib  Marguerite,  Marquise  de,  notorious  as  a  poisoner  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  daughter  of  Dreux  d'Aubray,  lieutenant  of  Paris,  and  re- 
ceived a  careful  education.  In  1651,  she  was  married,  while  still  young,  to  the  marquis 
de  Brinvillicrs.  This  nobleman  seems  to  have  been  a  gay  and  careless  spendthrift,  who 
allowed  his  wife  to  do  very  much  as  she  pleased.  He  even  introduced  to  her  a  young 
officer  named  Jean  Baptiste  de  Gaudin,  Seigneur  de  St.  Croix,  who  was  exceedingly 
handsome,  and  who  inspired  her  with  a  violent  passion.  Her  easy  husband,  however, 
was  wholly  indifferent  to  his  wife's  conduct;  but  her  father,  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
stricter  sense  of  duty,  caused  St.  Croix  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.  It 
was  here  the  latter  learned  the  art  of  preparin^^  poisons,  from  an  Italian,  and  on  his 
release  he  imparted  his  fatal  knowledge  to  his  mistress,  who,  during  his  incarceration, 
liad  affected  the  greatest  piety,  spending  most  of  her  time  in  visiting  the  hospitalfl  and 
in  attending  the  sick.  The  marchioness  now  resolved  to  destroy  her  father,  St.  Croix 
eagerly  abetted  her,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  the  paternal  inheritance;  but 
in  order  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  poison,  she  tried  its  effects  upon  the  invalids  of  the 
hotel  Dt€u,  Having  satisfied  herself,  she  commenced  operations  on  her  parent,  kissing 
and  poisoning  him  continually  for  eight  months,  until  her  diabolical  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  she  was  at  last  induced  to  administer  a  very  violent  dose.  He  died,  and 
no  one  suspected  the  marchioness.  With  St.  Croix's  assistance,  and  that  of  a  domestic 
servant,  Jean  Amelin,  alias  Chaussee,  she  next  poisoned,  with  the  same  fearful  indiffer- 
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ence  to  crime,  her  two  brothers  and  her  sisters;  her  object  be!ng  to  find  means  of  sup- 
porting her  extravagant  style  of  living  with  her  paramour.  Several  times  she  attempted 
to  poison  the  marquis,  her  husband;  but  he  escaped,  and,  as  was  said,  by  means  of  anti- 
dotes given  by  St.  Croix,  who  dreaded  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  marry  the  widow. 
St.  Croix  died  suddenly  in  1672 — his  glass  mask  having  fallen  off  while  he  was  engaged 
in  preparing  a  poison — leaving  documents  inculpating  the  marchioness.  She  was  also 
accused  about  the  same  time  by  her  accomplice  Chaussee,  who  being  arrested,  confessed 
all,  and  was  condemned  to  be  broken  alive.  The  marchioness  escaped  to  England; 
afterwards  she  traveled  into  Germany,  and  next  went  to  Liege,  where  she  took  refuge 
in  a  convent.  From  this,  however,  she  was  craftily  decoyed  by  an  officer  of  justice  dis- 
raised  as  an  abbe,  and  conveyed  to  Paria  Among  her  papers  was  found  a  general  con- 
lession  of  her  crimes,  including  the  above-mentioned  murders,  and  many  others.  One 
strange  confession  stated  that,  out  of  pity  for  a  virtuous  young  lady  who  had  been 
imprisoned  in  a  convent,  the  marchioness  had  poisoned  a  whole  family  I  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  this  infamous  woman  was  a  bigot  in  her  reli^^ous  tenets,  and  was  quite  exern* 
plary  in  her  attendance  at  church.  At  her  trial  in  Paris,  she  at  first  denied  all  charges 
brought  against  her,  and  pretended  that  the  *' general  confession"  had  been  written  dur* 
ing  the  insanity  caused  by  a  fever;  but  after  being  put  to  the  torture,  she  made  a  full 
confession,  and  was  beheaded,  July  16,  1676.  Uer  career  had  excited  such  terror  in 
France,  that  Louis  XIV.  instituted  a  distinct  tribunal,  the  ehambre  an'dmte  (q.v.),  to* 
investigate  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  *'  succession  powder"  used  by  the  marchioness. 

BRION,  Gust  AVE,  b.  1824;  a  French  painter.  Among  his  chief  works  are  "The 
Potato  Harvest  during  the  Inundation,"  "A  Funeral  in  the  Vosges," '*  A  Marriage  in 
Alsace,"  and  '  *  The  Sixth  Day  of  Creation. "    The  latter  has  been  exhibited  in  New  York. 

BRION,  Luis,  1782-1821 ;  an  admiral  in  the  Colombian  service,  who  served  in  the 
army  of  Holland,  studied  navigation  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1811  was  appointed 
captain  of  a  frigate  in  the  service  of  Caraccas.  Subsequently  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  by  hi» 
own  exertions  and  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  island  of  Margarita.  He  was  also  dis> 
tinguished  in  the  conquest  of  Guiana,  and  at  Cartagena  and  Santa  Marta. 

BBIOITDS,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Loire,  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Allier,  about  29  m.  n.w.  of  Le  Puy.  It  occupies  tlie  site  of  Brivas^  a 
town  of  the  ancient  Averni.  Its  principal  biiildinss  are  the  college  and  the  church  of 
St.  Julien,  founded  in  the  9th  c,  on  the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  edifice  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  saint  was  martyred.  B.  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen,  and  a 
trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  Lafayette  was  born  here.  Pop.  76, 
4643. 

B&I8BAHE.  1.  B.,  an  inland  co.  of  Queensland,  about  120  m.  n.n.w.  of  Sydney. — 
3.  B.,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of  Queensland,  about  640  m.  n.  of  Sydney.  It  stands  near 
the  mouth  of.  a  river  of  its  own  name,  which  falls  into  Moreton  bay.  Regular  steam 
communication  is  kept  up  with  Sydney  and  other  Australian  ports.  B.  possesses  some 
fine  buildings,  among  the  chief  of  which  are  the  houses  of  legislature,  which  cost 
£100.000,  the  post-oftice;  and  the  viceregal  lodge.  There  are  81  churches.  Pop.  *76, 
26,911.— i.  B.,  the  river  just  mentioned.  It  rises  in  the  main  ridge  which  divides  the 
rivers  of  the  interior  from  those  of  the  coast. — All  the  foregoing  are  named  after  the 
subject  of  the  succeeding  article. 

BBUBAHE,  Gkneral  Siir  Thomas  Maxdougal,  a  distinguished  soldier  and  astronomer, 
was  b.  at  Brisbane,  the  hereditary  seat  of  his  family,  near  Largs,  Ayrshire,  July  23, 1778. 
At  the  earljy  age  of  16  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign,  and  in  the  following  year,  when 
quartered  in  Ireland,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Arthur  Wellesley.  after- 
wards duke  of  Wellington.  With  a  company  he  had  raised  in  Glasgow  in  1793,  B.  took 
part  in  all  the  engagements  of  the  cami)aign  in  Flanders;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
which  he  was  sent  in  1796,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  under  sirlialph  Abercromby. 
He  afterwards  served  in  the  West  Indies  as  col.  of  the  69th:  and  in  1812  obtained 
command  of  a  brigade  under  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Spain.  For  his  conspicuoua 
bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Nive  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament.  When  Napoleon 
abdicated.  B.  was  sent  in  command  of  a  brigade  to  North  America,  from  whence  he  waa 
recalled  in  1815.  but  too  late  to  admit  of  his  being  present  at  Waterloo.  In  1821,  B.,  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  friend  the  duke,  was  appointed  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  position  he  held  fiir  four  years,  during  which  time  he  introduced  many  wise 
reforms,  especially  in  penal  treatment;  secured  at  his  own  expense  good  breeds  of  horses 
for  the  colony;  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  vine,  tobacco,  and  cotton; 
and  left  at  the  close  of  his  administration — which  was  marked  by  perfect  tolerance  and 
protection  of  all  classes  of  Christians— 50,000  acres  of  cleared  land  where  he  had  found  only 
25.000.  But  high  as  B.  ranks  as  a  soldier  and  administrator,  as  a  man  of  science  he  holds 
a  still  higher  place.  While  in  Australia,  he  catalogued  no  less  than  7885  stars,  for  which 
great  work— known  as  "the  Brisbane  Catalogue  of  Stars"— he  received  the  Copley 
medal  from  the  royal  society.  On  his  ret\irn  to  Scotland,  he  had  an  astronomical 
observatory  established  at  his  residence  at  Makerstoun,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
scientific  pursuits.  He  entered  warmly  into  the  plans  of  the  British  association  for  ascer- 
taining the  laws  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  in  1841  had  a  splendid  magnetic  observatory 
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erected  at  Makerstoua,  the  obflenrationsmade  there  filling  three  huge  Tolumes,  published 
in  the  TVanaacHoiu  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  president,  having 
been  elected  on  the  death  of  sir  Walter  Scott.  He  founded  two  gold  medals  for  scientific 
merit — one  m  the  award  of  the  royal  society,  the  other  in  that  of  the  society  of  arts. 
He  died  Jan.  27, 1860. 

BBI880T,  JsAK  PiEBBB,  one  of  the  first  movers  in  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  afterwards  numbered  among  its  victims,  was  b.  at  Chartres  in  1754,  and 
educated  for  the  bar.  After  completing  his  studies  at  Paris,  be  went  into  the  oftice  of  a 
procurator,  but  quickly  abandoned  the  legal  profusion  for  the  more  congenial  one  of 
authorship.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  aevoted  himself  with  passionate  ea^rness 
to  literary  studies,  especially  history,  economy,  and  politics,  and,  among  the  other  lingual 
accomplishments,  acquired  a  thorough  mastery  of  English.  His  first  work,  Thturie  de» 
Lois  Oriminelles  <17^)>  gained  the  approbation  of  Voltaire  and  D*Alembert,  and  was 
followed  by  his  BibliotMque  des  Lou  CrifnineUei,  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
jurist.  Having  removed  to  London,  he  there  started  a  learned  journal,  under  the  title 
Lyceum,  for  which,  however,  he  found  no  adequate  support.  He  therefore  returned  to 
Paris,  and  soon  afterwards  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  on  a  charge  of  having  written 
against  the  queen  a  brochure,  which,  in  fact,  was  penned  by  the  marquis  de  Pelleport. 
After  four  months  in  the  Bastile,  he  was  liberated  through  the  intervention  of  Maaame 
de  Genlis  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.  B.  continued  to  write  tracts  on  finance,  etc.,  but  his 
love  of  freedom  and  vehement  hatred  of  despotism  again  involved  him  in  danger,  and, 
to  escape  from  a  lettre-de-caehet,  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  retire  to  England.  He 
afterwards  visited  North  America,  as  representative  or  the  SodeiS  des  Amis  des  Noirs, 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  zealously  assisted  in  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  was 
in  consequence  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Paris  their  representative  in  the  constituent 
assembly,  where  he  exercised  a  predominant  influence  over  all  the  earl^  movements  of 
the  revolution.  He  also  established  a  journal,  called  Le  Patriote  lYan^Ut  which  became 
the  recognized  organ  of  the  earliest  republicans;  and,  through  his  superior  knowledge  of 
politics  and  the  usages  of  constitutional  countries,  he  gathered  round  him  all  the  young 
men  of  talent  and  spirit  who  were  opposed  to  the  court-theory  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
It  tlius  happened  that,  without  his  being  formally  considered  the  head  of  a  party,  all 
the  movements  of  the  early  revolutionists  were  profoundly  influenced  by  him,  and  he 
incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  court  reactionists,  who  afllxed  the  nickname  of  Brissotins 
to  all  the  advocates  of  reform.  Afterwards,  the  Brissotins  formed  the  Girondist  party. 
In  the  convention,  B.  was  representative  of  the  department  Eure-et-Loir.  Here  his 
moderation  made  him  suspected  as  a  friend  of  royalty,  as  he  opposed  the  "men  of  Sep- 
tember" and  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king.  When  Louis  XVI.  heard  his  doom 
pronounced,  he  exclaimed:  *' I  believed  that  Brissot  would  have  saved  me!"  ButB. 
was  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  the  best  way  to  save  the  king  would  be  to  vote  first 
for  his  death,  and  then  appeal  to  the  nation.  B.  and  his  party,  which  was  perhaps  the 
purest  in  principle  and  the  weakest  in  action,  ultimately  fell  before  the  fierce  accusationa 
of  the  Mountain,  or  Jacobin  party,  which  believed,  or  at  least  pretended  to  believe,  that  the 
virtuous  B.  had  received  money  from  the  court  to  employ  against  the  revolution.  With 
20  other  Girondists,  B.  suffered  death  under  the  guillotine,  Oct.  30, 1793. 

BRISTED,  Charles  Abtob,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Bristed,  grandson  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  b.  N.  Y.,  1820.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
Eng.,  graduating  in  1845.  For  several  years  he  was  a  contributor  to  periodical  litera- 
ture over  the  signature  of  "  Carl  Benson."  He  was  one  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Astor  library.  Amone  his  collected  works  are :  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand  of  New 
York;  Selections  from  CattUlus;  FtDs  Years  in  an  BnffUsh  University;  The  Interference  The- 
ory of  the  Oorrmm^nt;  and  Letter  to  Horace  Mann,  in  which  he  replied  to  attacks  upon 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  Stephen  Girard. 

BRISTED,  John,  1778-1855;  b.  England;  clergyman  and  author,  who  practiced  law 
in  New  York,  and  married  John  Jacob  Astor's  daughter.  In  1829,  he  became  rector  of 
an  Episcopal  church  in  Rhode  Island.  He  published  Edward  and  Anna,  a  novel;  The 
IUsonrc4»  of  Hve  United  States;  Thoughts  on  Anglican  and  American  Churches^  etc. 

BBI8TLE8,  the  strong  hairs  growing  on  the  back  of  the  hog  and  wild-boar,  and  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  and  also  by  shoemakers  and  saddlers.  Tho^ 
form  an  important  article  of  British  import,  between  2  and  3  million  pounds  being  annu- 
ally imported,  chiefly  from  Russia  and  Germany;  but  they  are  also  obtained  from  France 
and  Belgium,  and  small  quantities  of  inferior  quality  have  recently  been  received  from 
China.  From  Russia,  the  average  annual  value  of  B.  imported  into  Britain  is  £300,000, 
Siberia  alone  supplying  about  £150,000.  Russian  B.  vary  in  value  from  £6  to  £60  per 
cwt.  From  Germany,  about  £100,000  worth  per  annum  is  received,  varying  from  £6 
per  cwt.  to  £35  per  cwt.  From  France  and  Belgium,  about  £20,000,  varying  in  value 
irom  2s,  to  about  4«.  6d.  per  pound.  The  quality  of  B.  depends  on  the  length,  stiffness, 
color,  and  straightness — white  being  the  most  valuable.  The  best  bristles  are  produced 
by  pigs  that  inhabit  cold  countries.  The  Russian  hog  is  a  long,  spare  animal,  and  the 
thinner  the  hog,  the  longer  and  stiffer  the  bristles.  When  the  Russian  hog  is  sent  to  the 
south  and  fattened,  the  B.  become  soft,  and  of  course  depreciated  in  value.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  hogs  are  driven  in  herds  through  the  forests,  to  feed  on  soft  roots,  etc.,  when 
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they  shed  their  B.  hy  ruhbinff  themselves  against  the  trees.  The  B.  are  then  collected, 
sewed'  up  in  horse  or  ox  hides,  and  sent  to  fairs,  whence  they  find  their  way,  tlirough 
agents,  to  all  countries. 

BRISTOL,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Mass.,  bordering  on  Rhode  Island  and  the  ocean,  617  sq.m.  ; 
pop.  75,  181,087;  in  '80,  180,089.  It  is  drained  bv  Pawtucket  and  Taunton  rivers,  and 
Las  nearly  20  m.  of  sea-coast.  There  is  considerable  agriculture,  but  the"  main  business 
is  manufacturing  of  cotton,  wool,  etc.  There  are  four  railroads  intersecting  the  various 
parts  of  the  county.    Co.  seat,  Taunton. 

BRISTOL,  a  co.  in  e.  Rhode  Island,  bordering  on  Mass.;  25  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70,  9421. 
It  has  an  uneven  surface,  with  some  fine  scenery,  and  fertile  soil.  Two  railroads  traverse 
its  teri'itory.     Co.  seat,  Bristol. 

BRISTOL,  at.  in  Hartford  co.,  Conn..  18  m.  w.8.w.  of  Hartford,  on  the  PishkiU 
railroad;  pop.  8788;  has  great  clock  factories,  foundries,  machine-shops,  etc. 

BRISTOL,  a  t.  in  Bucks  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Delaware,  about  20  m.  above  Philadelphia, 
opposite  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  pop.  '70,  8269.  It  is  at  the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  branch 
oi  the  Pennsylvania  canid,  and  has  railroad  connection  with  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

BRISTOL,  a  t  in  Rhode  Island,  on  the  peninsula  dividing  Mt.  Hope  and  Narra- 
canset  bays,  16  m.  8.e.  from  Providence;  pop.  '70,  5802;  in  'S),  6086.  The  town  is 
interestine  as  the  site  of  the  residence  of  king  Philip,  the  great  Narraganset  chief,  who 
-was  slain  here  in  1676.  B.  is  a  port  of  entry,  has  a  large  manufacturing  interest,  and  is 
much  frequented  as  a  place  of  summer  resort.  In  the  revolutionary  w^ar  it  was  bom- 
barded by  the  English,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  village  was  burned. 

BBI8T0L,  an  important  maritime  city  in  the  w.  of  England,  long.  2**  85'  28"  w.,  lat. 
51  **  27'  6"  n..  upon  the  rivers  Frome  and  Avon,  and  partly  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester 
and  Somerset,  joined  with  the  former  for  ecclesiastical  and  military  purposes,  but  other- 
wise a  city  and  co.  in  itself.  The  ratable  value  in  1872  was  £&1,048.  'The  ancient 
portion  of  B.  consists  almost  entirely  of  shops,  warehouses,  offices,  manufactories,  and 
other  commercial  buildings.  The  streets  are,  with  few  exceptions,  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar; but  great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  them  recently  at  a  cost  of  half  a 
million  sterling,  and  there  are  many  handsome  shops,  and  other  buildings  of  a  superior 
character.  Among  the  latter  may  be  especiallv  mentioned  the  banking-house  of  the 
West  of  England  company,  the  assize  court  and  guild  hall,  bank  of  England,  general 
hospital,  Colston  hall,  and  Victoria  rooms.  A  great  central  teiminus  has  been  erected 
for  the  various  railways.  The  most  remarkable  modem  structure,  however,  is  the  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Avon,  at  Clifton, which  is  702  ft  in  span,  and  245  ft.  above  hieh- 
water.  Among  the  ancient  buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  Mary  RedclifFe,  the  cathe- 
dral, and  Temple  church,  remarlcaofe  for  its  leaning  tower.  Some  remains  still  exist  of 
the  ancient  castle  and  walls,  traces  of  British  encampments  at  Clifton  and  Leigh,  and 
considerable  Druidlc  vestiges  at  Stanton  Drew.  The  modem  portions  of  B.,  including 
Clifton.  Cotham,  Redland,  etc.,  consist  of  handsome  residences,  in  squares,  terraces, 
crescents,  and  detached  villas,  and  some  creditable  specimens  of  architecture  in  churches, 
chapels,  assembly  and  club  rooms.  The  population  of  B.  proper  was,  in  1871,  62,662, 
and  of  the  suburban  districts,  141,878 — ^total,  204,040,  steadily  increasing;  total  included 
in  the  municipal  boundary,  182,552.  The  floating  harbor  and  quays  extend  for  more 
than  a  mile  through  the  city,  and  are  formed  by  embanking  and  locking  the  old  courses 
of  the  rivers,  which  now  flow  through  a  new  channel  cut  at  a  cost  of  about  £6<  0,000. 
There  were  entered  inwards  with  car^s  during  the  year  1876,  9041  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,090,106,  ensaeed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade.  The  clearances  outwards 
show  4496  vessels  ana  o28, 170  tons.  The  customs  duties  on  imports  produced  in  the 
same  year  £685,588,  against  £1,080.182  in  1872.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  1876 
was  £7.279,147,  against  £7,057.086  in  1872.  The  chief  trade  is  with  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  West  Indies  and  South  America,  Portugal,  the  Mediterranean,  Russia, 
Mauritius,  Turkey,  France,  and  w.  coast  of  Africa.  The  principal  exports  are  iron,  tin- 
plate,  copper  and  brass,  coal,  salt,  and  manufactured  goods,  to  the  annual  value  of  about 
£400,000.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  cotton  goods,  fflass,  refined  sugar,  earthenware, 
le«d,  chemicals,  leather,  and  floor-cloths.  The  3iip-buTlding  yards  have  the  reputation 
of  turning  out  excellent  sea-going  vessels.  The  Oreat  Wetttem,  the  pioneer  of  steam- 
communication  across  the  Atlantic,  the  Oreat  Britain,  and  the  ill-fatea  Demerara,  were 
built  here.  The  railways  terminating  in  Bristol  are— the  Great  Western  from  the  e. ; 
the  Midland  from  the  n.,  with  a  branch  to  Bath;  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  from  the  w. ; 
the  North  Somerset  from  the  s. ;  the  Oreat  Western  line  communicating  with  South 
Wales,  and  short  branches  to  Avonmouth  and  Portishead.  B.  returns  two  members  to 
the  house  of  commons;  the  number  of  electors  was,  in  1875,  22,124.  The  municipal 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  16  aldermen,  and  48  town-councilors,  a  lord-lieutenant, 
and  lord  hieh  steward.  The  police  arrangements  are  efllcient,  and  the  city  has  a  large 
jail  which  is  about  to  be  reconstructed  on  a  new  site.  The  benevolent  institutions  of  B. 
are  numerous  and  well  supported.  The  most  important  arc  the  infirmary,  the  general 
hospital,  the  blind  asylum,  orphan  asylum,  asylum  for  deaf  mutes,  alms-houses,  reforma- 
tories, etc.,  and  the  extraordinary  Ashley  Hill  asylum,  for  2050  orphans,  built  and  main- 
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tained  without  any  provision  for  meeting  expenses,  except  the  unsolicited  contributions 
that  happen  to  be  sent  to  it.  Amons  charitable  institutions  must  also  he  reckoned  the 
well-endowed  Colston,  city,  and  Red  Maids  schools,  and  other  free  schools.  For  tlie 
better  classes,  the  educational  establishments  are  Clifton  college  and  the  grammar  school, 
and  many  proprietary  and  private  schools;  there  are  also  a  medical  school,  fine  arts 
academ;j',  and  trade  school.  Of  places  of  worship  in  B.,  57  belong  to  the  church  of 
England.  S9  to  Wesleyan  communities,  ^  to  Independents,  and  about  86  to  other  sects. 
The  first  records  of  the  history  of  B.  speak  of  it  under  the  ancient  British  name  of  Caer- 
Oder;  it  then  became  a  stronghold  of  the  Romans;  on  their  departure,  was  again  occu- 
pied by  the  Britons,  until,  in  584,  the  Saxons  drove  them  out,  and  giving  it  the  name  of 
Brightstowe  or  Bricstowe,  made  it  a  thrivinff  place  of  trade — aboriginal  slaves  being  a 
principal  item  in  the  commerce.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Danes.  Henry  III.  ^ave  it  the 
rights  of  a  corporate  town;  Edward  III.,  those  of  a  city  and  counly  in  itself,  in  1247,  the 
parishes  of  Redcliffe,  Temple,  and  Bt.  Thomas  were  added  to  Bristol.  During  the  civil 
wars,  it  was  alternately  taken  by  royalists  and  parliamentarians,  and  by  the  latter  the 
castle  and  fortifications  were  razed.  It  afterwards  became  the  principal  port  for  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  and  carried  on  a  flourisfaing  business  in  neero  slaves.  In  1793, 
the  "bridge  riots"  occurred.  In  1804  the  docks  were  begun,  and  in  1809  they  were 
opened  to  shipping.  In  1831,  the  "  reform  bill  riots"  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
bishop's  palace,  custom-house,  excise-ofiBce,  jail,  toll-houses,  a  number  of  private  resi- 
dences, and  several  lives.  The  bill  itself,  by  the  addition  of  Clifton,  etc.,  gave  the  city 
its  present  municipal  boundaries.  Among  the  names  of  note  identified  with  the  history 
of  B.  are  those  of  the  Fitzhardinge  family;  William  of  Worcester;  Canynge,  the  great 
merchant  and  restorer  of  Redcline  church;  Colston  and  Whitson,  the  merchants  and 
philanthropists;  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  navigator,  said  to  have  anticipated  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus;  the  poets  Southey  and  Chatterton;  Lawrence  and  Baily,  art- 
ists; Sydney  Smith,  canon  of  Bristol  cathedral;  Robert  Hall,  Coleridge,  and  Hannah 
More;  the  Misses  Porter;  Dr.  Prichard,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Miss  Mary  Carpenter. 

BBI8T0L  BAT,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  Russian  America,  lyin^  immediately 
to  the  n.  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaaka.  B.  B.  receives  the  waters  of  two  considerable  lakes, 
which,  communicating  with  each  other,  offer  an  opening  into  the  interior. 

BRISTOL  BRICK,  or  Bath  Brick,  formerly  made  only  in  Bristol,  Eng.,  but  now 
made  in  New  Hampshire  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  composied  of  fine- 
grit  sand,  and  used  mainly  for  cleaning  and  polishing  steel  surfaces. 

BRISTOL  CHAITNEL,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  8.w.  of  England,  between 
South  Wales  on  the  n.,  and  Devon  And  Somerset  shires  on  the  s.;  or  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Severn.  It  is  about  80  m.  long  and 
5  to  48  m.  broad,  the  greatest  breadth  being  between  St.  Gowan's  head  and  Hartland 
point,  its  most  western  and  external  points,  this  line  passing  through  Lundy  isle.  It  is 
the  largest  inlet  or  estuary  in  Britain,  having;  a  very  irregular  coast-line  of  220  m.,  and 
receiving  a  drainage  of  11,000  sq.  miles.  The  chief  rivers  which  flow  into  it  are  the 
Towy,  Taff,  Usk,  Wye,  Severn,  Avon,  Axe.  Parrot,  Taw,  and  Torridge.  The  tides 
in  it  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height — at  Bristol,  85  ft.;  at  King's  road,  40;  and  at 
Chepstow,  sometimes  70.  The  rapid  flow  of  the  tides  meeting  the  currents  of  the  rivers 
produces,  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  channel,  and  in  the  mouths  of  one  or  two  of  the 
rivers  which  enter  it,  the  phenomenon  of  the  bore,  the  tide  advancing  like  a  wail  of 
water  sometimes  6  to  9  ft.  high.  The  chief  bays  and  harbors  are,  on  the  n.,  Caermarthen 
and  Swansea  bays,  Cardiff  roads,  the  mouths  of  the  Usk  and  Wye,  and  the  Severn 
estuary;  and  on  the  s.,  Bideford  or  Barnstaple,  Morte,  Ufracombe,  Combe  Martin,  Mine- 
head,  Porlock,  and  Bridgwater. 

BRISTOW,  Benjamin  H.,  b.  Ky.,  1838;  practiced  law  until  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  when  he  volunteered  and  served  in  the  union  army,  rising  to  col.  On  the 
organization  of  the  department  of  justice  by  the  federal  government  he  was  appointed 
solicitor-general,  and  in  1873  he  was  attorney-general. 

BRISTOW  STATION,  a  village  in  Virginia,  4  m.  s.w.s.  of  Manassas  Junction, 
where  two  engagements  took  place  during  the  rebellion^ne  Aug.  27,  1802,  closed^  by 
darkness,  and  indecisive;  and  one  Oct.  14,  1863,  when  the  Confederates,  who  made  the 
attack,  were  repulsed. 

BRIT,  Chtpea  mimma  (Peck),  a  species  of  herring,  very  small,  found  in  neat 
abundance  at  certain  seasons  off  the  New  England  coast,  where  it  serves  as  fooa  for 
bluefish.    It  is  seldom  more  than  3  in.  long,  and  is  of  no  importance  for  the  taUe. 

BBITMH,  Grbat.    See  Great  Britain. 

BBTTAIir,  New.     See  New  Britain. 

BBITAHKIA  (perhaps  from  Celtic  brUh  or  brit,  painted,  the  ancient  Britons  belnff  in 
the  habit  of  painting  their  bodies  blue  with  woad),  the  ancient  name  of  the  islana  of 
Great  Britain  (see  BRiTANNiCiS  Insula).  The  Romans  under  Julius  Caesar  (who  wished 
to  chastise  the  Britons  for  aiding  the  Yeneti,  a  tribe  in  Gaul,  against  the  Roman  power) 
invaded  Britain  in  55  and  54  b.c,  but  they  did  not,  for  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  pro- 
ceed with  vigor  to  subdue  the  country.     After  a  desperate  resistance  by  the  native 
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British  princes,  especially  Caractacus  and  Boadioea,  the  s.  half  of  Britain  was  conquered 
by  Vespasian,  and  made  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius^  about  50  a.  b. 
Agricola,  sent  by  Nero  in  79  a.d.,  consolidated  these  conquests,  and  extended  the  influ- 
ence of  Home  to  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  between  which,  in  84  a.d.,  he  erected  a 
chain  of  forts  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  northern  Caledonians,  in  the  line  of  the  stone 
wall  of  Antoninus,  afterwards  erected,  in  140  a.d.,  by  Lollius  Urbicus.  Agricola  was 
the  first  Roman  to  sail  round  the  island,  and  the  first  Roman  general  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  Caledonians,  whom,  under  their  leader  Galgacus,  he  overthrew,  in  84  a.d.,  at 
a  hill  called  the  Mons  Grampius,  the  situation  of  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. The  Romans  made  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue  the  Caledonian  bar- 
barians, and  i)enetrated,  for  this  purpose,  through  the  n.e.  part  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the 
Moray  firth,  as  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  Roman  camps  and  stations  still  existing; 
along  their  line  of  march,  and  the  relics  of  Roman  art  found  in  connection  with  them, 
Not  only  did  the  Caledonians  on  their  own  soil  resist  the  Roman  sway,  but  by  constant 
inroads  into  the  Roman  territory  s.  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  they  so  harassed  the 
Romans  themselves,  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  abandon  their  conquests  for  80  m.  s. 
of  that  wall,  and  to  secure  permanently  their  remaining  conquests  in  South  Britain  by 
a  line  of  defensive  works  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Sol  way  firth,  called 
the  wall  of  Hadrian  (q.v.),  begun  by  Agricola,  in  80  a.  d.,  strengthened  by  Hadrian  in 
121,  and  rebuilt  and  completed  by  Severus  in  210  a.d.  After  this  last  date  the  Romans 
did  not  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  provinces.  Subject  to  these  incursions  of  the  Cale- 
donians, the  opposition  of  the  native  British  princes,  and  the  invasion  of  tribes  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  continent,  the  Romans  held  sway  in  Britain  down  to  about  4!^ 
A.D.,  soon  after  which  time  the  Saxons  invaded  s.  Britain,  and  ultimately  suljdued  it. 
Britain,  s.  of  the  Solway  firth  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
formed  one  Roman  provmce  under  a  consular  legatus  and  a  procurator.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions 17  native  tribes  as  inhabiting  this  tract.  Toward  the  close  of  tlK  4th  c.  a.d;, 
Roman  Britain  constituted  a  diocese  in  the  prefecture  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided  into 
five  provinces,  of  which  the  boundaries,  though  uncertain,  are  supposed  to  have  been  as 
follows:  B.  Prima,  England  s.  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol  channel;  B.  Secunda, 
Wales;  Flavia  Casariensis,  the  country  between  the  Thames,  Severn,  Mersey,  andHum- 
ber;  Maxima  Cesariensis,  the  rest  of  England  to  the  Scottish  border;  and  Yalentia — 
Boon  abandoned  by  the  Romans— or  Scotland  s.  of  the  wall  of  Antoninua  At  this  time, 
also,  the  inhabitants  of  Roman  Britain  included  Phenician,  Roman,  and  Germanic 
elements,  which  had  become  incorporated  with  the  native  Britons,  who  were  of  Celtic 
or  Gaelic  descent.  The  Romans  governed  Britain  by  a  vicarius  or  vicegerent  resident 
at  Eboracum  (York),  under  whom  were  oonsulars,  presidents,  and  other  subordinate 
oflScers.  To  insure  the  obedience  of  the  natives,  at  least  three  Roman  legions— chiefly 
composed  of  Gauls,  Germans,  Iberians,  and  but  few  pure  Romans— were  stationed  in 
Britain;  viz.,  at  Eboracum,  Deva  (Chester),  and  Isca  Damnoniorum  (Exeter).  Under 
the  Romans,  many  towns  (coloniea  and  municipia) — 56  are  enumerated  by  Ptolemy — 
arose  in  Britain,  and  diffused  Roman  law  and  civilization  over  the  country.  The  towns 
of  Eboracum  (York)  and  Yerulamium  (near  St.  Albans)  had  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizenship.  Tlie  Romans  made  many  roads  or  streets  (»irata),  of  which  there  are  still 
numerous  remains,  across  the  country,  all  centering  in  London.  They  also  developed  it 
into  a  corn-growing  country.  Druidism  was  the  reli^on  of  the  Britons  at  their  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  but  the  latter  introduced  Christianity  and  Roman  literature  into  the 
country.  There  are  many  remains  still  extant  of  the  presence  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
such  as  camp%  roads,  ruins  of  houses,  baths,  flues,  altars,  mosaic  pavements,  painted 
walls,  metalhc  implements  and  ornaments,  weapons,  tools,  utensils,  potter^r,  coins, 
sculptures,  bronzes,  inscriptions,  etc.  These  remains  show  that  the  Romans  wished  to 
renoer  their  British  conquests  permanent,  and  that  they  had  greatly  improved  the  arts 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  as  is  evident  on  comparing  the  remains  with  the  far  ruder  native 
antiquities  of  the  British  pre-Roman  or  prehistoric  era,  such  as  tumuli,  barrows,  earth- 
works, so-called  Druidical  monoliths  and  circles,  cromlechs,  cairns,  pottery,  weapons, 
tools,  utensils,  ornaments,  etc.  Many  of  the  Roman  remains  in  Britain  also  show 
that  the  Rooeulbs  had  introduced  into  the  country  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  Rome 
itself. 

Under  the  term  Bbttannia,  Great  Britain  has  been  personified  in  the  fine  arts,  as 
a  female  seated  on  a  globe  or  on  an  insulated  rock,  and  leaning  with  one  arm  on  a 
shield,  the  other  hand  graspiuff  a  spear  or  a  trident  The  first  example  of  this  personifi- 
cation is  on  a  Roman  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  (died  161  a.d.).  The  figure  reappears  first 
on  the  copper  coinage  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  (1665);  the  celebrated 
beauty,  Miss  Stewart,  afterwaras  duchess  of  Richmond,  is  said  to  have  serv.ed  as  model 
to  the  engraver,  Philip  Roetier.  The  Britannia  that  appears  on  the  reverse  of  British 
copper  coins  since  1825  was  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  Wyon.    See  Coikagb. 

BEITAVHIA  METAL,  is  an  alloy  very  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  tea  and  coffee  pots,  tea-spoons,  etc.  The  proportions  of  the  metals 
u<>ed  in  its  manufacture  are  various,  but  the  average  composition  in  100  parts  is:  tin, 
85i;  antimony,  lOJ;  zinc.  8;  and  copper,  1.  B.  M.  is  harder  than  pewter  (q.v.),  hence 
vessels  or  spoons  made  oi  it  are  not  so  liable  to  lose  their  shape,  or  to  be  indented  with 
a  slight  blow.     A  variety  of  B.  M.,  called  gtMen'8  metal,  is  also  extensively  used^  lot- 
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Bimilar  puiposes,  and  it  ranks  intennediate  in  hardness  between  pewter  and  ordi- 
MTV  B.  M.      Queen's  metal  is  composed  of^tin,  9;  antimony,  1;  bismutli,  1;   and 

BBITAKSIA  XETAL.  The  present  composition  of  britannia  metal  at  Birmingham 
JB  usually  90  tin  +  B  antimony -|-  2  copper,  without  any  zinc  or  bismuth:  although 
jK>me  manufacturers  deviate  a  little  from  this  formula,  by  addins  one  or  both  of  Uie 
metals  last  named.  The  manufacture  was  begun  at  Sheffield  by  Hancock  and  Jessop, 
in  1770;  it  reached  Birmingham  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  and  made  gradual  prog* 
xess.  At  first,  the  articles  were  made  by  stamping  with  dies,  and  soldering  up  into 
form;  this  being  a  slow  operation,  rendered  the  articles  expensive.  Afterwards,  the 
<;urious  process  of  metal  spinning  was  introduced;  and  this,  with  the  subsidiary  opera- 
tion of  swaggiug,  rendered  a  ^reat  reduction  in  price  possible.  In  the  spinning  proc- 
ess, a  thin  sheet  or  piece  of  bntannia  metal  is  placed  upon  a  wooden  model  shaped 
like  the  article  to  be  made;  the  model  is  made  to  rotate  in  a  lathe;  and  burnishers  and 
ether  tools  are  employed  to  press  the  yielding  metal  into  all  the  curvatures  of  the  model. 
Ductility  ia  an  essential  quality  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  with  the  metal ;  how 
complete  it  is,  may  be  seen  in  such  articles  as  britannia  metal  teapots  and  dish-covers, 
the  principal  forms  of  which  are  not  given  by  hammering,  stamping,  or  casting,  but  by 
apinning.  Besides  spinning  and  swaggintr,  the  processes  include  stamping,  soldering, 
casting,  and  polishing.  When  electro-pTating  was  introduced,  an  increased  use  of 
britannia  metal  arose,  as  it  forms  a  good  ground  or  basis  for  the  deposited  silver. 
Britannia  metal  spoons  and  ladles,  made  by  casting,  stamping,  and  burnishing,  have 
been  nearly  driven  out  of  the  market  by  Gkrman  silver;  but  tlie  former  metal  is  more 
largely  used  than  ever  for  hot-water  jugs,  soup  tureens,  gravy-dishes,  vegetable  and  side 
dishes,  dram  bottles,  drinking-cups,  sandwich  cases,  wine-coolers,  soap  boxes,  liquor- 
frames,  cru<^,  waiters,  trays,  etc. ;  and  as  a  basis  for  electro-plate.  Birmingham  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  manufacture. 

BUTAHfllA  TUBTTLAB  BBIB6B,  a  railway  bridge  over  the  Menai  strait,  remark- 
able alike  for  its  gigantic  dimensions,  and  as  being  the  first  constmction  of  the  kind 
ever  undertaken.  With  a  view  to  facilitate  communication  with  Ireland  tia  Holyhead, 
the  directors  of  the  Chester  and  Holvhead  railway  in  1845  sought  the  aid  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  the  great  engineer,  to  bridge  the  strait  with  such  a  structure  as  should 
admit  of  the  safe  passage  of  heavily  laden  trains  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  navigation  of  the  channel.  About  a  mile  above  the  suspension-bridge,  and  nearer 
Carnarvon,  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  strait  rose  10  ft.  above  the  water  at  low  tide; 
and  on  this  site,  provided  by  nature,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  bridjie  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangular  tube,  composed  of  wrought-iron  plates  riveted  together  m  a  manner  to  com- 
bine the  greatest  strength  with  the  greatest  lightness.  See  Strrkth  op  Matbrials  and 
Tubular  Bridges.  In  the  spring  of  1846,  the  undertaking  was  commenced;  by  the 
'  22d  of  June,  1849,  the  Britannia  tower  on  the  rock  in  the  center  of  the  strait  was  com- 

{)leted  (height,  191  ft.  6  in.  above  high-water  mark).  Other  two  towers,  some  18  ft 
ower,  were  erected  on  each  side  of  the  Britannia  tower;  thus  dividing  the  space  into 
four  spans,  of  which  the  two  center  ones  are  460  ft.  each,  the  other  two  being  compara- 
tively narrow.  The  short  tubes  between  the  abutments  and  the  short  towers  were  con- 
structed, by  means  of  strong  scafFolding  and  stages,  in  the  places  thev  were  to  occupy 
when  finished ;  the  long  central  tubes  were  built  at  the  water-edge,  from  whence  they 
were  fioated  off  on  pontoons  to  the  base  of  the  towers,  which  had  grooves  or  recesses  made 
to  receive  them,  and  then  elevated  gradually  (supports  being  built  under  their  ends  as 
they  ascended)  by  powerful  hydraulic  presses  to  the  requisite  hei^t,  102  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark.  On  the  18th  of  Oct.,  1849,  the  first  long  tube,  473  ft.  in  length  (12  ft. 
being  allowed  for  the  rest  at  both  ends),  and  about  1800  tons  in  weight,  was  safely  fixed 
at  its  proper  height  above  the  sea.  The  other  center  tube  was  got  up  by  Dec. ;  and  on  the 
5th  of  Mat,,  1850,  a  train  swept  through,  and  the  bridge  was  open  for  traffic.  In 
Aug.  the  parallel  line  of  tubes  was  completed,  and  the  up  and  down  trains  could  now 
pass  over  the  Menai  with  as  little  delay  and  danger  as  over  any  other  part  of  the  line. 
The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  1841  ft.,  of  the  tubes,  1518  feet.  The  extreme  height 
of  the  tube  at  the  Britannia  tower  is  80  ft.,  diminishing  to  22  ft.  9  in.  at  the  abutment*, 
**  the  difference  being  made  to  give  a  true  parabolic  curve  to  the  top  while  the  bottom 
is  straight."  Inside,  the  width  is  18  ft.  8  in.  throughout,  and  the  height  26  ft.  at  the 
middle,  and  18  ft.  9  in.  at  the  ends.  To  provide  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  metal,  the  bed-plates  in  the  shore  towers  and  in  the  abutments,  on  which  the  tubes 
rest,  are  made  to  move  freely  on  cast-iron  rollers  and  balls.  This  precaution,  for 
securing  free  movement  to  the  tubes,  was  not  unnecessary,  as  it  has  been  found  that 
between  the  expansion  of  summer  and  contraction  of  winter  there  is  a  difference  of  fully 
12  inches.  The  total  weight  of  iron  used  was  nearly  12,000  tons,  of  which  the  tubes 
contain  9880  tons  of  malleable  iron,  1016  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  175  of  permanent  rail- 
way. In  their  fabrication  186,000  different  pieces  of  iron,  fastened  together  by  more 
than  2,000,000  rivets,  were  used;  and  in  the  towers,  abutments,  etc.,  there  is  l,49i),161 
cubic  feet  of  masonry.  The  total  cost  was  about  £602,000.  The  whole  structure  was 
completed  in  less  than  five  years.    See  Tubular  Bridob.  ^  j 
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BBITAVmCJI  XHSVUB,  a  tenn  need  by  ancient  claasic  writers  previous  to  Ctemt 
for  the  British  isles,  including  Albion  (England  and  Scotland),  and  Uibernia  or  leme 
(Ireland),  with  the  smaller  isles  around  them.  Aristotle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8d  a. 
B.C.,  knew  only  of  Albion  and  leme.  Csraar,  about  54  b.  c,  was  the  first  to  apply  the 
name  Britannia  to  Albion.  Ptolemy,  in  the  2d  c.  a.d.,  is  the  first  to  apply  Little 
Britain  to  leme  or  Ireland,  and  Qreat  Britain  to  Albion  or  England  and  Scotland. 
Herodotus,  in  the  5th  c.  B.C.,  is  the  first  writer  to  mention  Britain  with  any  sort  of 
deflniteness;  previous  Qreek  writers  speak  of  Britain  only  in  connection  with  the 
Phenician  tin  trade  carried  on  with  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  isles  (the  Scilly  isles  and 
Cornwall),  which  they  often  confound  with  the  Azores.  The  Phenician  trade  with 
the  British  isles  began  about  1000  B.C.,  the  Pheuicians  siTing  the  native  Britons  salt^ 
skins,  and  bronze  vessels  in  exchange  for  tin  and  lead.  Ptolemy  enumerates  52  different 
Celtic  or  Gkielic  tribes  as  inhabiting  Britain  in  his  time.    See  Cbltic  Nations 

BRITAKNICUS,  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by  Messalina,  b.  42  a.d.  He  was  the 
natural  successor  to  Claudius,  but  after  bis  mother's  execution  (when  B.  was  eight  years 
old),  Agrippina,  the  new  wife,  persuaded  Claudius  to  pass  by  B.  and  adopt  her  son  hy 
previous  marriage  with  Lucinus  Domltius.  This  son  was  the  emperor  Nero;  and  sooa 
sfter  his  accession,  Pallas,  one  of  Agrippina's  lovers,  who  had  been  banished,  threatened 
a  revolt,  and  roused  Nero*s  fear  that  B.  might  displace  him;  so  B.  was  poisoned  and 
died  on  his  fourteenth  birthday. 

BRITISH  AMERICA.    See  Ambbica,  Britbih,  ante. 

BBITI8H  ABMT.  In  Armibs,  Modbbit,  a  succinct  account  is  given  of  the  relative 
strength  and  organization  of  the  chief  European  armies,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
British  empire,  reserved  for  consideration  in  the  present  article. 

Like  other  modern  armies,  the  British  army  originated  in  the  feudal  system  (q.v.). 
When  regal  power,  tempered  by  a  parliament,  superseded  that  system,  the  people, 
socording  to  their  rank  in  life,  were  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  certain  kinds 
of  weapons  and  defensive  armor.  Thejustioes  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  see  to 
these  military  duties  of  the  people.  When  the  nation  was  either  actually  engaged  in 
war,  or  apprehensive  of  invasion,  the  sovereign  issued  commissions  to  experienced  ofdr 
cers,  authorizing  them  to  draw  out  and  array  the  fittest  men  for  service  in  each  county, 
and  to  march  them  to  the  sea-coast,  or  to  any  part  of  the  countrv  known  to  be  in  most 
danger.  Sed  Arratbb.  It  was  in  the  Ume  of  Henry  Y III.  that  lord-lieutenants  and 
deputy-lieutenants  of  counties  were  first  appointed  as  standing-officers  for  assembling 
and  mustering  the  military  force.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  Tudors,  contracta 
were  made  by  the  king  with  "captains,"  who  undertook  to  provide,  clothe,  and  feed  so 
many  fighting-men,  for  a  given  money-allowance;  but  the  power  intrusted  to  the  lord- 
lieutenants  gradually  changed  this  system,  in  relation  at  least  to  home-defense.  In  the 
reu^  of  Charles  L,  the  important  question  arose,  whether  the  king  of  England  did  or 
did  not  possess  the  right  to  maintain  a  military  force  without  the  express  consent  of 
pariiament?  and  this  question  was  all  the  more  bitterly  discussed  when  the  king  billeted 
nis  soldiers  on  the  people.  After  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  commonwealth, 
Charles  II.  found  himself  compelled  to  agree,  on  his  restoration,  to  the  abandonment  of 
all  the  army  except  a  kind  of  body-guard  or  household  brigade  of  5000  men,  sanctioned 
by  the  parliament.  In  the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  be  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  statute, 
declaratory  that  "  the  sole  and  supreme  power,  government,  command,  and  disposition 
of  the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength^ 
is  the  undoubted  right  of  his  majesty;  and  both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament 
cannot  nor  ought  to  pretend  to  the  same."  Both  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  found,  how- 
ever, to  their  mortification,  that  this  stati^  did  not  in  effect  give  them  so  much  real 
military  command  as  they  had  wished  and  intended— because  the  commons,  by  holding 
the  purse,  virtually  held  the  power. 

it  was  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary  that  the  real  basis  for  the  modem  B.  A. 
was  laid.  The  declaration  of  rights  (q.  v.)  settled,  in  positive  terms,  "that  the  raising 
and  keeping  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  parliament^ 
is  contrary  to  law.'^  The  first  mutiny  act  (q.v.)  was  passed  in  1689,  to  last  for  six 
months  oni;^;  but  it  has  been  annually  renewed  ever  since,  except  in  three  particular 
years;  and  it  constitutes  the  warrant  on  which  the  whole  military  system  of  Enfi;Iand  la 
exercised  by  the  sovereign,  with  the  consent  of  parliament.  Since  then,  with  only  three 
mterruptions,  the  ministars  of  the  crown  have  annually  applied  to  parliament  for  ])er- 
mission  to  raise  a  military  force,  and  for  money  to  defray  the  expenses.  The  sovereign 
can  make  war,  and  can  bestow  military  employments  and  honors;  but  the  commons,,  aa 
the  representatives  of  the  tax-paying  nation,  provide  a  check  on  the  grasping  by  cour- 
tiers of  military  privileges.  The  law  on  army  regulation  has  been  revised,  and  the  B.  A. 
made  the  subject  of  special  legislation  in  the  army  discipline  bill  passed  in  1879. 

The  mat  distinction  between  the  B.  A.  and  that  of  almost  every  other  state  in 
Burope,  is  that  the  service  is  voluntary.  The  subjects  of  the  crown  engage,  by  free 
choice,  to  serve  in  the  army  for  a  definite  number  of  years.  In  the  rare  cases  whera 
forced  service  by  ballot  is  obtained,  it  is  in  the  militia,  not  the  regular  army.  See  MiLi- 
Tu.  The  British  soldier  has  much  hard  colonial  life  to  bear,  and  many  long  voyages 
to  make;  he  is,  moreover,  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  the  chance  of  tJ^i^^^QcmiilB^fv! 
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sioncd  officer.  As  a  consequence,  the  ranks  are  mostly  filled  from  the  more  necessitous 
classes  of  the  community— by  those  who  from  want  of  steady  habits,  or  of  education, 
are  the  least  fitted  for  industrious  pursuits;  whereas  in  France  and  many  other  foreign 
coantries,  the  profession  of  arms  is  regarded  as  an  honorable  one,  of  which  even  the 
priTate  soldier  feels  proud.  Mr.  De  Fonblanque,  comparing  the  peace  establishments  of 
the  chief  European  armies  In  1857,  found  that  of  England  to  be  the  smallest  in  ratio  to 
popuUtion,  but  the  most  costly  in  relation  to  its  strength.  The  English  ratio  was  1  in 
128;  the  French,  1  in  95;  the  Prussian,  1  in  80;  the  Russian,  1  in  72;  the  Austrian,  1  in 
68.  An  English  private  soldier  costs  the  country  £52  per  annum ;  French,  £86 ;  Prussian, 
£81;  Austrian,  £18109.;  Russian,  £13  6«.  The  English  cost  per  man  is  still  higher 
now  than  it  was  in  1857,  on  account  of  increased  attention  being  paid  to  the  well-beiDg 
of  the  soldier. 

The  B.  A.,  in  all  its  completeness,  is  supposed  to  be  commanded  by  the  sovereign, 
assisted  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  in  some  matters,  and  by  the  officer  command- 
ing in  chief  in  others.  The  component  elements  are  the  household  troops;  the  infantir 
of  the  line;  the  cavalry  of  the  line;  the  ordnance  corps,  comprising  artillenr  and  endf- 
neers;  other  bodies  of  native  troops,  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  India;  the 
militia;  the  yeomanry  cavalry;  the  reserve;  the  volunteer  artillery  and  rifles;  and  some- 
times during  war,  foreign  legions.  The  "peace  establishment"  of  the  B.  A.  varies 
according  to  the  political  aspect  of  affairs  abroad,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  economiz- 
ing principle  at  home.  In  1814,  when  England  was  engaged  in  tremendous  contests 
abroad,  the  re^lar  army  reached  200,000  men,  exclusive  of  fencibles,  foreign  lemons, 
and  militia.  In  the  first  few  years  after  the  termination  of  the  great  war  against  Napo- 
leon, the  reductions  in  the  B.  A.  involved  the  compulsoiy  retirement  of  no  less  than 
10,000  military  officers,  who  thereupon  went  on  hali-pay;  these,  by  filling  vacancies, 
transfers,  and  deaths,  have  nearly  disappeared.  The  elasticity  which  permits  the 
enla]-g[ement  or  contraction  of  the  army  arises  from  varying,  not  so  much  the  number 
of  regiments,  as  the  number  of  battalions  in  a  regiment,  of  companies  in  a  battalion,  or 
of  men  in  a  company.  If  we  compare  the  strenij^h  of  the  regular  army  at  various 
periods  between  1820  and  1879,  we  shall  find  that  the  actual  number  of  regiments  has 
varied  but  little,  the  difference  of  strength  being  made  up  in  the  three  modes  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  stren^h  of  the  B.  A.  declined  from  1815  to  1886,  since  which  last-mentioned 
year  it  has  mcreased.  These  aunnentations  have  been  occasioned  partly  by  the  con- 
tests in  China,  India,  Eaffraria,  Persia,  the  Crimea,  Afghanistan,  and  Finland,  and 
portly  by  a  sense  of  insecurity  amid  the  vast  armaments  of  the  continent.  In  compar- 
ing the  strength  of  the  forces  at  different  periods,  much  confusion  is  apt  to  arise  from 
different  modes  of  interpreting  the  words ''British  army."  This  designation  may 
include  the  whole  of  the  royal  troops  in  India,  whether  supported  out  of  imperial  or  of 
Indian  revenues;  it  may  include  tiie  militia,  the  volunteers,  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  the 
foreign  legions— or  it  may  exclude  any  one  or  more  of  these.  The  "British  army," 
and  the  "  military  force  of  the  British  empire,"  are  often  treated  as  convertible  terms: 
to  the  production  of  much  confusion  where  actual  numbers  are  given.  In  the  follow- 
ing table,  relating  to  the  official  year  1879-80,  it  is  shown  of  what  component  elements 
the  R  A.  now  consists.    The  militia  and  the  volunteer  corps  are  not  here  included. 

BBiriBH  ABICT  TOTBD  FOB  1871^-80. 

Home  and  India.        TotalBritlsh 
oolonles.                              armj. 

Horse  artillery 8,131  2,478  =      5,609 

Cavabry,  including  household  cavalry t 12,907  4,812  =    17,219 

Artaiery 19,225  9,667  =    28.892 

Engineers 5,198  428  =      5,626 

Infantry,  including  foot  guards 76,866  45,768  =  122,134 

fiervicecorps 2,990  ..  =      2,990 

Colonial  corps 2,485  ..  =      8,486 

Army  hospital  corps 1,745  ..  =s      1,745 

Additional  force  in  consequence  of  reinf orce- 

mentstoNatal 8,900  =      8,900 

127,947      62,658         190,600 

Under  the  column  "  India,"  are  included  only  those  troops  of  the  royal  army  which  are 
ImU  to  India,  and  paid  for  out  of  Indian  revenues;  the  other  military  forces  in  that 
region  are  enumerated  under  East  India  Aricy.  Of  the  total  190,600  forming  her 
majesty's  forces,  7980  are  officers;  16,550  non-commissioned  officers,  drummers,  and 
trumpeters;  and  166,070  rank  and  file.  There  are  voted  for  the  use  of  this  army,  11,825 
horses.  The  total  cost  cannot  well  be  estimated  per  head;  because,  besides  pay  and 
snstenance  for  the  soldiers,  there  are  stores  and  wages  for  fortifications  and  military 
buildings,  military  weapons  and  combustibles,  and  the  various  kinds  of  half-pay  and 
pensiona  The  total  expenditure  sanctioned  by  parliament  may,  however,  convemently 
be  thrown  under  four  headings,  and  given  in  round  numbers  as  follows: 
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Ffty  and  allowance  of  combatants £4,044,200 

Auxiliary  and  reserve  forces 1,258,500 

Stores  and  and  works  of  every  kind 6,817,200 

Pensions,  militia,  volunteers,  etc 2,625,800 

£15,645,700 

—being  the  charge  for  a  peade  establishment,  in  which  to  admit  of  expansion  for  actual 
war,  the  upper  ranks  (which  cannot  be  summarily  created)  are  disproportionately  large. 
For  the  sum  taken  in  aid  of  the  army  estimates  to  meet  the  expenses  for  raismg  and 
training  the  recruits,  and  for  the  non-effective  services  of  the  European  army  serving 
in  India,  a  separate  estimate  was  presented  (1871M0),  amounting  to  £1,100,000. 

All  the  component  elements  oi  the  army,  in  permmnel  and  maUriel,  and  the  organi- 
zation and  duties  of  the  troops,  will  be  found  noticed  under  their  proper  headings.  The 
total  military  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom— including  all  the  various  kinds  of  force, 
also  India  and  the  colonies— comprised  the  following  in  1879: 

Regulars  (including  India  and  the  colonies) 190,600 

Army  reserve,  1st  class 22.000 

2d    "    24,000 

Militia  (including  permanent  staff  and  militia  reserve) 187,556 

Teomanry  cavalry 14,614 

Volunteers  (including  staff) 244,268 

688,088 

BBITIBH  A880CIATI01I',  an  association  whose  object  is,  by  brix^ging  together  men 
eminent  in  all  the  several  departments  of  science,  to  assist  the  progress  of  discovery, 
and  to  extend  over  the  whole  country  the  latest  results  of  scientidc  research.  A  pre- 
vailing impression  that  England  had  fallen  behind  other  countries,  both  as  to  the  gen- 
eral estimation  in  which  scientific  men  were  held,  and  the  prosecution  of  science  itself, 
led  to  its  formation.  It  was  thought  that  an  imposing  union  of  men  of  science  with 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  might  tend  to  revive  the  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
country,  buch  meetings  had  already  taken  place  in  Qermany,  and  probably  suggested 
the  idea  of  this  institution.  Many  leading  men  of  the  age  took  part  in  its  formation, 
but  the  honor  of  being  its  founder  must  be  ascribed  to  su:  David  Brewster.  By  his 
exertions  the  first  meeting  of  those  who  were  favorable  to  the  design  was  held  at  York 
in  the  year  1881.  The  archbishop  of  York,  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  city,  entered 
warmly  into  the  project  At  this  meeting  the  constitution  of  the  society  was  deter- 
mined, the  several  sections  had  their  provinces  assigned  to  them,  and  sublects  were 
proposed  on  which  reports  were  to  be  drawn  up  and  read  at  the  ensuing  meeting.  This 
took  place  at  Oxford  in  1832.  The  university  had  cordially  welcomed  the  new  associa- 
tion, the  papers  which  were  read  gave  It  at  once  the  high  character  it  has  since  sus- 
tained, and  from  this  date  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  complete  and  successful  opera- 
tion. An  enumeration  of  the  several  sections  of  the  society,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
committee  and  president,  will  show  the  wide  range  of  topics  it  embraces:  Section  A., 
mathematical  and  physical  science;  B.,  chemistry;  C,  geology;  D.,  zoology  and  bot- 
any, including  phvsiology;  E.,  geography  and  ethnology;  F.,  economic  science  and 
statistics;  G. ,  mechanicalscience. 

At  the  close  of  each  meeting,  it  is  determined  at  what  town  in  the  United  Kingdom 
the  next  shall  be  held,  and  a  president  of  the  whole  association  is  appointed,  who  delivers 
an  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  present  a  general  survey  of  the  latest 
advances  of  science.  The  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  society  ft  is  not  necessary  here  to 
particularize;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  subscriptions  of  a  continually  increas- 
mg  membership  have  placed  at  its  disposal  a  laree  fund,  which  has  been  expended  in  the 
prosecution  of  science.  In  many  cases,  as  in  long  astronomical  calculations,  or  exten- 
sive meteorological  observations,  the  labor  of  subordinates  is  required,  and  a  certain 
apparatus,  and  it  is  in  defraying  such  expenses  that  the  funds  of  the  B.  A.  are  very 
wisely  employed 

Besides  the  immediate  ends  soueht  to  be  obtained  by  such  an  association,  its  utility 
will  he  evident  if  we  reflect  on  the  intimate  connection  that  exists  between  the  several 
branches  of  science,  and  the  impossibility  there  is  that  anv  one  mind  can  be  thorou^hlj 
conversant  with  them  all.  He  who  now*hopes  to  make  discoveries  in  science  must  linut 
himself  to  a  few  chosen  studies;  and  yet  such  is  the  interlacing  of  all  the  several  branches 
o!  inquiry,  that  he  must  often  find  it  indispensable  to  know  the  last  results  of  each. 
The  botanist  or  the  physiologist  must  consult  the  accomplished  chemist;  the  chemist 
must  call  in  the  aid  of  those  who  have  specifically  studied  the  action  of  heat,  light,  and 
electricity;  the  geologist  needs  them  all,  and  is  in  turn  consulted  by  all.  Thus,  a  certain 
brotherhood  of  science  \b  formed,  in  which  each  has-  his  specialty,  and  yet  each  leans 
upon  his  brother. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  otherwise.  The  facts  on  which  a  philosopher  8pe(ni1ated 
were  those  which  lay  open  to  the  eyes  of  all.  A  Thales  could  see  the  rain  fall  and  plants 
grow,  and  forthwith  pronounced  tnat  the  vital  energy  of  all  things  was  to  be  found  in^ 
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water.  He  could  exercise  his  imagination  in  perfect  independence  of  the  labor  of  all 
other  men.  The  philosopher  of  modern  times  cannot  move  a  step  "without  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  tlieories  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries;  he  has  to  take 
notice  of  the  innumerable  facts  brought  to  light  by  various  observers,  aided  by  those 
artificial  arran^ments  which  convert  observation  into  experiment. 

Two  classes  of  men,  of  the  most  opposite  character,  are  greatlv  aided  by  an  associa- 
tion such  as  this.  The  humble  and  plodding  workmen  are  taught  where  their  patient 
industry  will  most  avail;  they  are  cautioned  against  re-discoveries;  thev  are  told  where 
their  love  of  collecting  or  experimentalizing  may  be  best  applied.  ^  Ancf  that  other  class 
of  "men,  who  love  to  generalize,  who  ever  seek  to  embrace  all  the  multifarious  facts  of 
science  under  a  few  great  laws — these  are  provided  with  the  very  last  intelligence  fronk 
every  department  of  inquiry,  and  may  forthwith  proceed  to  weave  it  into  their  own 
comprehensive  scheme.  Nor  are  we  to  overlook  the  benefit  which  the  whole  community 
derives  from  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  latest  results  or  speculations  of  philosophy. 
Not  only  do  our  idle  and  fashionable,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  towns  and  our 
universities,  welcome  the  meetings  of  the  B.  A.,  but  from  this  ParUarnent  of  Scienee  the 
utterance  of  scientittc  opinion  goes  forth  over  the  whole  kingdom  through  the  agcnc|r 
of  the  press.  Within  three  days  after  one  of  its  meetings,  there  is  not  a  workshop  or  a 
tea-table  in  the  country  that  has  not  derived  from  it  a  new  topic  of  conversation.  This 
kindling  of  an  interest  hi  science,  through  the  whole  population,  we  regard  as  amongst 
the  greatest  advantages  of  the  British  association. 

BRITISH  BURMAH.    Bee  Burmah,  Bmtibh,  ante,  « 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.     See  Columbia,  British,  ante. 

BSITI8H  EXPIBE.    See  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

BBITI8H  OXJIC,  Dextrine,  or  Lei'ocomb,  is  a  siibstance  extensively  employed  b^ 
calico-printers  and  others  for  the  thickening  of  colors,  instead  of  the  much  more 
expensive  gum  arable.  It  ic  prepared  from  potato-starch  (q.v.)  or  sago-starch  by  passing- 
tiie  ^ins  through  iron  cylinders  at  a  temperature  about  f5Wf  F.  It  differs  from  starch 
in  giving  no  blue  color  with  tincture  of  loduie,  and  in  being  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  thus  yielding  a  thick  liquid  resembling  in  consistence  mucilage  (strong  solution  of 
ordinary  gum).  B.  G.  is  the  material  which  is  produced  by  baking  in  the  crusts  of  loaf- 
bread  (q.v.).  and  which  communicates  to  them  their  very  agreeable  tast«. 

BBITISH  MUSEXJIC.  The  British  Museum,  an  important  national  institution  in 
London,  originated  in  a  bequest  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  who,  during  a  long  lifetime,. 
fi;athered  an  extensive  and,  at  the  time,  unequaled  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
history  and  works  of  art,  besides  a  considerable  library  of  books  and  manuscripts. 
These,  in  terms  of  his  will,  were  offered,  in  1753,  to  the  government,  on  condition  that 
£20,000  should  be  paid  to  his  family,  the  first  cost  of  the  whole  having  amounted  to 
more  than  £50,000.  The  offer  was  accepted;  the  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  2^ 
lottery!  and  the  collection,  along  with  the  Harlelan  and  Cottonian  libraries,  were 
arranged  in  Montague  house,  which  had  been  purchased  for  £10,250.  The  new  institu- 
tion,  thenceforth  called  the  British  Museum,  was  opened  in  1759.  From  time  to  time,, 
purchases  and  donations  succeeded  each  other  rapidly.  Montague  house  sufficed  for 
the  reception  of  all  these  acquisitions,  till  the  Egyptian  antiquities  arrived  in  1801. 
The  purchase  of  the  Townlev  marbles,  in  1805,  necessitated  the  erection  of  a. 
gallery  for  their  reception.  This,  however,  did  not  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  space.  The  old  house  was  condemned,  and  plans  were  prepared  oy  sir  R. 
Smirke  for  new  buildings;  but  none  were  undertaken  till  1828,  when  the  eastcra 
wing  of  the  present  building  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  library  of  George 
IIL,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  museum  by  George  lY.  The  subsequent 
progress  of  the  works  was  very  slow.  The  building  was  completed  in  1847. 
It  is  a  hollow  square,  whose  sides  are  opposite  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
Throughout  the  exterior  of  the  building,  the  Grecian  Ionic  is  tlie  order  of  architecture 
adopted.  The  principal  front  is  towards  the  s.,  facing  Great  Russel  street,  and  presents 
an  imposing  columnar  facade,  870  ft.  in  length.  The  great  entrance-portico,  in  the  cen- 
ter, is  composed  of  a  double  range  of  columns,  8  in  each  range.  The  columns  are  5  ft. 
in  diameter  at  their  base,  and  45  ft.  in  height.  The  tympanum  of  the  portico  is  orna* 
mented  with  an  allegorical  sculpture  by  Westmacott,  typical  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. On  either  side  of  the  museum,  there  is  a  scmi-aetached  house,  containing  the 
residences  of  tlie  chief  officers  of  the  establishment.  Tlicse  give  an  additional  length  of 
200  ft.,  makine  the  whole  length  of  the  structure  570  feet.  The  interior  of  the  building 
is  admirabl^r  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  devoted.  Some  of  the  galleries* 
from  their  size  and  dimensions,  have  a  very  imposing  appearance,  as  the  king's  library, 
the  bird  gallery,  etc.  The  grand  entrance-hall  is  a  noble  and  lofty  apartment,  built  vol 
the  massive  Doric  style:  it  contains  a  statue  of  sir  Joseph  Banks  by  Chantrey,  and  an.  * 
ideal  representation  of  Shakespeare  by  Roubilliac. 

Scarcely  had  Smirke's  plans  been  carried  out,  when  denumds  were  made  from  sev- 
eral of  the  departments  for  more  accommodation.  Additions  have  accordingly  beea 
made,  rooms  having  been  provided  /or  the  print  department,  and  several  new  galleiiea 
for  the  recent  acquisitions  of  antiquities;  but  the  most  important  addition  is  the  mag- 
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niflcent  reading-room  which  has  been  erected  in  the  internal  quadrangle.  In  no  depart- 
ment of  the  museum  was  additional  accommodation  more  needed  than  in  the  library. 
The  number  of  readers  had  increased  beyond  the  means  of  accommodation,  and  so  short 
of  space  were  they  for  books,  tlmt  tlie  estimates  for  purchases  were  restricted  to  only 
the  half  of  the  sum  which  the  trustees  considered  desirable,  for  the  sole  reason  that  the 
library  would  be  inadequate  for  the  reception  of  extensive  additions.  After  consider- 
able aelay,  and  the  consideration  and  rejection  of  several  plans,  nothing  was  done  till 
Mr.  Panizzi,  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  printed  book  department,  suggested  a  plan 
which  promised  to  meet  the  important  requirements  of  speedy  erection  and  economy  ia 
cost.  The  plan  was  at  length  adopted,  and  the  result  is  a  building  tlian  which  none 
are  better,  few  perhaps  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Parliament  voted  the  first  grant  n>r  it  in  1854.  It  was  opened  in  1857.  The  total  cost 
was  about  £150,000,  which  includes  the  fittines  and  furniture,  and  the  necessary  shelves 
for  immediate  use.  The  building  was  erecteof  in  the  interior  quadrangle,  which  it  com- 
pletely occupies,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  about  28  ft.  all  round,  necessaiy 
for  lighting  and  ventilating  the  surrounding  building.  The  reading-room  is  circular. 
It  is  constructed  principally  of  iron,  with  brick  arches  between  the  main  ribs.  The 
dome  is  106  ft.  in  height,  and  its  diameter  140  ft.,  being  second  only  to  the  pantheon 
of  Rome,  and  that  but  hj  2  feet.  The  use  of  iron  has  economized  the  space  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  for  while  the  piers  which  support  the  pantheon  fill  7477  ft.,  those  on 
which  the  reading-room  rests  occupy  otily  200  feet.  Equally  remarkable  has  been  the* 
saving  of  space  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  library.  The  shelves  are  formed  of  ealvanized 
iron  plates,  edged  with  wainscot,  and  covered  with  leatlier,  and  are  supportea  on  malle- 
able iron  standards.  In  all  the  cases  except  against  the  external  walls,  the  bookcases 
are  double,  a  lattice  of  ironwork  being  fixed  for  the  longitudinal  separation  of  the 
hooks.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  the  new  building,  walls  are  dispensed 
with,  the  divisions  being  in  all  cases  formed  of  the  double  ranges  of  books.  The  build- 
ing contains  8  m.  lineal  of  bookcases  8  ft.  high.  Assuming  them  all  to  be  spaced  for 
the  average  octavo  book  size,  the  entire  ranges  form  25  m.  of  book-shelves,  and  would 
accommodiite  1,000,000  such  volumes.  In  addition  to  this,  the  dome-room,  which  is  the 
readiog-room,  has  accommodation  for  60,000  volumes.  This  magnificent  room  contains 
ample  and  comfortable  accommodation  for  800  readers.  Each  person  has  a  space  of 
4  ft.  8  in.  lonff.  He  is  screened  from  the  opposite  occupant  by  a  longitudinal  division,, 
which  is  fitted  with  a  hinged  desk,  graduated  on  sloping  racks,  and  a  folding-shelf  for 
spare  books.  In  a  recess  between  the  two  are  placed  an  inkstand  and  penholders,  thus 
leaving  the  table  unincumbered.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  one  part  of  the  iron 
framework  is  made  to  distribute  fresh  air  in  the  summer  and  heated  air  in  the  winter. 
The  vitiated  air  is  conveyed  through  apertures  in  the  soffits  of  the  window,  into  one  of 
two  separate  spherical  and  concentric  chambers  which  extend  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  roof,  and  escapes  through  outlets  around  the  lantern.  The  other  chamber, 
between  the  external  covering  of  copper  and  the  brick  vaulting,  has  for  its  object  the 
equalization  of  temperature,  during  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  out  of  doors.  Every 
modem  improvement,  in  short,  has  been  applied,  when  it  could  be  serviceable,  for  Uie 
comfort  or  convenience  of  the  readers.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  architect  and  builder, 
but  a  larger  share  is  owins  to  the  late  sir  A.  Panizzi,  who  not  only  supplied  the  original 
design,  but  daily,  almost  hourly,  superintended  the  progress  of  the  work,  continually 
suggesting  little  improvements,  and  in  the  end  producing  a  room  which  i»  admired  by 
all  especially  those  who  daily  use  it. 

This  building,  while  supplying  amply  the  demands  of  the  printed  book  department,, 
did  nothing,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  other  departments.  Various  schemes 
have  been  su|^;e8ted;  the  best,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  the  cheapest,  of  securing  the 
ground  immediately  around  the  museum,  has  been  given  up.  and  the  trustees  resolved 
to  erect  a  building  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  natural  history— that  is  to  say.  to  the 
departments  of  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  mineralogy— on  the  site  occupied  by  the 
iDternational  exhibition  of  1862.  Parliament  voted  in  the  year  1873,  £80.000  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  bednning  was  made  by  the  contractor.  The  whole  cost  of  the  new 
pnilding  very  nearly  reached  the  sum  of  £400,000.  This  elegant  new  terra-cottn  build- 
ing, situated  in  the  Cromwell  road,  near  South  Kensington  museum,  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse. 

Contents. — At  first,  the  contents  of  the  mu  S  um  were  arranged  under  three  depart- 
ments— printed  books,  manuscripts,  and  objects  of  natural  history.  Under  the  last  head 
were  included  the  antiquities,  works  of  art,  etc.,  comprised  in  the  Sloane  collection, 
their  number  being  too  scanty  to  entitle  them  to  constitute  a  separate  department.  The 
proness  of  the  museum  has  caused  a  more  precise  division  of  its  contents.  From  time 
to  time,  the  number  of  the  departments  has  been  increased,  so  that,  instead  of  three^ 
there  are  now  twelve — viz. :  printed  books,  maps,  manuscripts,  prints  and  drawings, 
oriental  antiquities,  Greek  and  Koman  antiquities,  coins  and  medals,  and  British  and 
mediaeval  antiqinties  and  ethnography,  zoology,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  In 
noticing  the  contents  of  the  museum,  we  shall  refer  to  them  in  this  order.  We  can  but 
allude  here  to  the  most  important  portions  of  the  collection,  and  must  refer  for  more 
particular  information  to  works  specially  devoted  to  this  subject;  such  as  the  various 
handbooks  and  catalogues  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  museum. 
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PrinM  Books, — This  is  the  largest  department  in  the  museum.  It  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  ground  floor  on  the  n.  and  e.  sides,  the  new  huilding  erected  in  the  quadrangle, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  basement  of  the  museum.  The  keeper  of  the  depart- 
ment has  the  help  of  3  assistant-keepers  and  48  assistants.  There  are  in  addition  54 
attendants. 

The  original  bequest  of  sir  Hans  Sloane  consisted  of  50,000  volumes.  When  these 
were  placed  in  Montague  house,  a  small  collection  of  2000  volumes,  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  by  maj.  Edwaras  in  1788,  was  added  to  them.  In  1757,  Qeorge  II.  presented 
the  libraiy  of  printed  books  which  had  been  collected  by  the  kings  of  England  since 
Henry  VIL,  and  which  included  the  libraries  of  Cranmer  and  Casaubon.  He  also 
annexed  the  important  privilege,  which  the  royal  library  acquired  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  of  being  supplied  with  a  copy  of  every  publication  entered  at  Stationers'  hall.  By 
this  means  the  library  has  been  supplied  with  the  current  British  literature  without 
expense  or  trouble,  and  the  trustees  have  been  able  to  devote  the  funds  of  the  museum 
to  the  purchase  of  the  earlier  literature  of  the  country  and  foreign  publications.  Among 
subsequent  additions  to  the  library  may  be  mentioned  the  voluminous  collection  of  pam- 
phlets, etc.,  relating  to  the  civil  wars  of  England  between  1640  and  1660,  presented  by 
<]korge  III. ;  the  musical  libraries  of  sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Dr.  C.  Bumey;  Qarrick's  collec- 
tion of  old  English  plays;  Dr.  Ben tley's  collection  of  the  classics,  annotated  bv  his  own 
hand;  the  law  library  of  P.  Hargrave;  sir  J.  Banks's  valuable  and  extensive  collection  on 
natural  history ;  and  a  large  mass  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  French  revolution, 
purchased  from  J.  Wilson  Croker,  and  of  very  great  value.  The  most  important  addition 
was  made  in  1823,  when  George  IV.  presented  the  splendid  library  that  had  been  col- 
lected by  his  father  during  his  long  reign,  at  an  expense  of  little  less  than  £200,000.  This 
library,  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  gift,  cannot  be  mixed  with  the  general  collection, 
occupies  a  larse  and  handsome  hall,  extending  along  the  w^hole  of  the  ground  floor  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  museum.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  flnest  and  most  complete  library 
«ver  formed  by  a  single  individual.  **  It  contains,"  says  sir  H.  Ellis,  '*  selections  of  the 
rarest  kind,  more  especially  works  of  the  first  ages  of  printing;  it  is  rich  in  the  early 
editions  of  the  classics;  in  books  from  the  press  of  Caxton;  in  the  history  of  the  states 
of  Europe;  in  the  languages  of  the  respective  countries;  in  the  transactions  of  acade- 
mies; and  in  a  grand  geographical  collection."  The  magnificent  library  of  the  right 
hon.  Thomas  Qrenvllle,  in  Importance  second  only  to  the  king's  library,  was  bequeathed 
to  the  museum  in  1846.  It  consists  of  20,240  volumes,  which  cost  upwards  of  £54,000. 
In  the  same  vear  ivas  obtained  also  the  extensive  collection  of  Chinese  works,  amount- 
ing to  11,509  volumes,  which  belonged  to  Robert  Morrison.  By  purchases,  bequests, 
snd  donations,  the  library  has  become  one  of  the  first  in  the  world,  containing  now  over 
1,800,000  printed  volumes.  See  Libraries.  But  even  this  figure,  large  though  it  is, 
does  not  represent  the  immense  collection  of  separate  and  distinct  articles  in  tracts,  pam- 
phlets, and  manuscripts.  The  British  museum  library  is  (with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  national  library  of  Paris)  the  largest  collection  of  printed  literature  in  the  world. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  new  readinff-room,  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  the  book 
accommodation,  the  want  of  which  long  hindered  the  proper  increase  of  the  librarv,  the 
rate  of  increase  has  been  enormous.  During  the  year  1872,  there  were  added  29,858 
Tolumes,  including  music  and  volumes  of  newspapers,  of  which  1854  were  presented, 
19,801  purchased,  8845  acquired  by  home  copyright,  and  858  by  international  copyright. 
The  number  of  parts  of  volumes  was  80,554.  In  addition,  the  library  had  accumulated 
numerous  bro'adsides,  and  miscellaneous  articles  variously  obtained.  The  numbers  of 
the  pieces  of  music  alone  added  were  4644  complete  works,  besides  1790  parts  and  num- 
bers of  works  in  progress.  The  total  number  of  articles  received  during  the  year 
amounted  to  66,278.    fn  1874,  87,000  volumes  were  received. 

A  catalogue  of  the  printed  books,  in  7  octavo  volumes,  was  published  in  1818-19. 
8o  great  have  been  the  aiddltions  to  the  collection  since  the  publication  of  that  catatoffue, 
that  the  interleaved  copy  of  it.  in  which  the  new  entries  were  made,  had  expanded  in 
1846  into  82  folio  volumes.  This  is  now  superseded  by  one  general  MS.  catalogue,  con- 
tained in  upwards  of  1600  folio  volumes.  There  are  separate  catalogues  of  the  Gren- 
ville  library,  in  6  volumes;  of  music,  in  126  volumes;  of  newspapers,  in  4  volumes;  of 
the  pamphlets  in  the  king's  library,  in  9  volumes;  and  of  the  pamphlets  published  durinff 
the  civil  war  and  commonwealth,  called  the  ''Thomason  collection,"  in  12  volumes,  all 
folio.  These  various  catalogues  are  placed  in  the  central  circular  stands  in  the  reading- 
room,  for  consultation  by  readers.  Here  also  are  copies  of  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
reference,  arranged  around  the  wall  of  the  room,  to  which  the  readers  have  free  access 
without  the  Intervention  of  an  official.  These  books,  forming  a  library  of  20,000  vol- 
umes, have  been  carefully  selected  to  represent  all  the  different  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  facility  of  consultation  has  been  increased  by  the  employment  of  different  colors  in 
the  binding,  corresponding  to  the  colors  of  a  hand  catalogue  scattered  throughout  the 
room.  Thus  theological  works  are  bound  in  blue,  historical  in  red,  philosophical  in 
green,  and  so  on. 

The  right  of  access  to  the  library  is  easily  obtained.  Any  person  desiring  it,  is  "to 
apply  in  writing,  addressed  'To  the  principal  librarian  of  the  British  museum,'  and  not 
otherwise,  specifying  his  description  and  place  of  abode,  and  accompanyinghis  letter 
with  a  written  recommendation,  satisfactory  to  an  officer  of  the  museum."    Formerly^ 
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the  right  of  admifision  was  granted  only  for  six  months  at  a  time,  and  had  then  to  he 
renewed.  Under  the  new  regulations,  the  ticket,  once  granted,  does  not  require  renewal; 
it  can,  of  course,  be  withdrawn,  and  is  not  granted  to  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 
When  the  reader  has  become  well  known  to  the  officials,  he  is  not  even  asked  to  show 
his  ticket. 

Maps, — The  maps,  charts,  plans,  and  topographical  drawings  were  separated  from 
the  library,  to  form  a  distinct  department,  in  1867.  There  are  ovw  60,000  published 
and  20,000  manuscript  maps  in  the  museum.  Many  of  the  latter  have  thrown  much 
light  on  the  history  of  early  geographical  discovery. 

Maniucript8. — The  manuscripts  are  contained  in  several  rooms  in  the  8.e.  angle  of 
the  building.  The  work  of  the  department  is  carried  on  by  a  keeper,  assistant-keeper, 
a  keeper  oioriental  manuscripts,  and  nine  assistants.  The  manuscripts  are  for  the  most 
part  &)und  in  volumes,  and  placed  in  cases  around  the  rooms.  The  collection  consists 
of :  1.  The  Sloanean  manuscripts,  relating  chiefly  to  medical  and  natural  history  sub- 
jects. 2.  The  Cottonian  manuscripts,  rich  in  documents  referring  to  the  history  of 
Britain,  including  two  of  the  originals  of  Magna  G?iarta,  in  registers  of  English  mon- 
asteries, and  in  original  letters  of  roval  and  illustrious  personages*  This  collection 
contains  the  Durham  Book — a  copy  of  the  Latin  Gospels,  with  an  interlineary  Bazon 
gloss,  finished  in  the  yeax  720.  3.  The  Harleian  manuscripts,  a  collection  rich  in  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  in  ancient,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  records,  in  manuscripts  of  the 
classics,  among  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  copies  of  the  OdjfMtey,  ana  in  early 
English  t>oetry.  4.  The  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  royal  library.  These  were  collected 
by  our  kings,  from  Richard  II.  to  George  II. ;  many  of  them  were  obtained  from  the 
monasteries,  on  their  destruction.  Amongst  the  most  valuable  treasures  here  are  the 
€b€lex  Alexandriniu,  a  manuscript  of  the  Bible  written  in  uncial  Greek,  before  the  close 
of  the  5th  c. ;  and  the  BadUoan  Boron  of  James  I.,  in  his  own  handwriting.  6.  The 
Lansdowne  manuscripts.  This  collection  comprises  the  Burghley  and  Csesar  papers, 
the  manuscripts  of  bishop  Kennett,  and  numerous  valuable  historical  documents  and 
state  papers.  6.  The  Hargrave  manuscripts,  almost  exclusively  connected  with  law. 
7.  The  Burney  manuscripts,  containing  a  large  collection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  clae- 
sics.  Among  them  is  a  copy  of  the  Ikad^  answering  that  of  the  Odyssey  in  the  Harleian 
collection.  8.  The  Howard-Arundel  manuscripts,  obtained  from  the  royal  society. 
This  collection  is  singularly  rich  in  materials  for  the  history  of  our  own  country  and 
language.  9.  The  Oriental  manuscripts,  a  collection  composed  of  several  purchases 
and  bequests.  It  includes  the  manuscripts  acquired  by  Mr.  Rich  while  consul  at  Bag*- 
dad,  and  consists  of  numerous  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  other  oriental  codices.  A 
large  series  of  Ethiopic  manuscripts  was  obtained  at  Magdala,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Abyssinian  war.  10.  Additional  manuscripts.  This  collection  consists  of  innumerable 
bequests,  donations,  and  purchases,  which  from  the  establishment  of  the  museum  have 
been  and  are  still  being  acquired.  Among  recent  additions  may  be  specified  a  charter 
of  William  the  Conqueror;  the  original  mortgage-deed  of  a  house  in  Blackfriars,  dated 
11th  Mar.,  1612,  and  signed  by  William  Shakespeare;  the  holograph  manuscript  of 
ScotVs  Kenilworth,  and  of  many  of  Burns's  poems,  mcludiug  the  Cotter's  Saiu/rday  NiglU, 
and  the  songs  published  in  Johnson's  Scots  Mumeal  Museum;  an  extensive  series  of  i)apal 
bulls;  several  Books  of  Hours,  including  the  famous  Becffbrd  Missal;  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  original  letters  and  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  Catalogues  of  the  complete  collections  have  at  different  times  been  pub- 
lished. The  additions  to  the  ever-increasing  oriental  and  additional  collections  are  at 
intervals  published  in  supplements  to  each  of  the  original  catalogues.  Copies  of  all 
these,  with  manuscript  lists  of  the  annual  additions,  are  placed  in  the  reading-room  for 
consultation. 

Supplementary  catalogues  were  printed  up  till  18119;  since  then  the  additions  have 
been  kept  up  in  manuscript  catalogues.  A  general  class  catalogue,  embracing  all  the 
collections,  has  been  commenced,  and  the  printing  of  it  has  begun.  The  first  partis  a  cata- 
logue of  ancient  and  illuminated  manuscripts,  illustrated  with  photographic /o^^MintZM, 
of  which  several  volumes  are  published. 

The  right  of  using  the  reading-room  includes  the  privile^  of  consulting  the  manu- 
scripts. During  1872,  the  number  of  deliveries  of  manuscnpts  to  readers  lu  the  read* 
ing-room  amounted  to  21,709.  To  artists  and  others  in  the  rooms  of  the  department, 
1751  deliveries  were  made.  These  numbers  do  not  include  the  volumes  exhibited  to 
visitors  on  private  days. 

Prints  and  Dramngs. — The  collections  of  this  department,  managed  by  a  keeper  and 
two  assistants,  are  kept  in  rooms  in  the  n.w.  angle  of  the  building.  They  consist  of 
prints  and  drawings  bequeathed  to  the  museum,  in  1799,  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode; 
of  those  bequeathed  in  1^^  by  Mr.  Payne  Knight;  and  of  numerous  smaller  bequests 
and  donations.  No  purchases  were  made  for  this  department  until  about  1840,  when  a 
sum  was  first  includ^  in  the  estimates  for  this  purpose.  Since  that  time,  the  prints  and 
drawings  have  been  increasing  at  a  rate  equal  to  anv  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
museum.  The  .collection  is  arranged  in  schools,  1.  The  Italian  school,  containing  orig- 
inal drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Correggio,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese, 
Michael  Angelo,  Guido  Reni,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  others.  2.  The  Grerman  school,  con- 
taining drawings  by  Albert  DUrer,  Hans  Holbein,  Dietrich,  Hollar,  and  others;  aad> 
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engravinfl^  by  Lucas  Cranach,  Martin  Schon,  Gauer,  and  othere.  8.  The  Dutch  acfaooi, 
containing  several  superb  originals  of  Rubens,  an'  extensive  and  nearly  complete  set  of 
the  works  of  Rembrandt,  with  many  drawings  by  A.  Cuyp,  Teniers,  Van  Dyck,  etc.; 
and  engravings  and  etchings  by  Berghem,  Lucas  van  Levden,  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  eta 
4.  The  French  school,  with  drawings  by  Watteau,  Claude  Lorraine,  etc.,  and  etchings 
and  engravings  by  Bourdon,  Boisseaux,  Le  Prince,  etc.  6.  The  Spanish  school,  repre- 
sented by  some  drawings  of  Murillo,  and  others  of  less  note.  And,  6.  The  Engiisb 
school,  containing  drawings  by  R  Wilson,  Wilkie,  Stothaid,  Callcott,  Gibson,  etc. ;  a 
splendid  collection  of  Hotnrth's  prints,  and  specimens  of  the  works  of  Barlow,  Gay- 
wood,  Raimbach,  Finden,  Worlidge,  Geikie,  etc. 

This  department  contains  also  an  extensive  and  very  valuable  collection  of  works  in 
niello;  a  beautiful  silver  cup,  designed  and  carved  by  benvenuto  Cellini,  and  a  wonder- 
ful stone-carvinff  in  alto-relievo  by  Albert  DQrer,  representing  the  birth  of  St.  John 

Oriental  ArUiqtUties, — Within  the  last  ten  vears  the  objects  in  the  museum,  included 
under  the  name  antiquities,  have  been  dividea  into  four  departmenis.  The  first  of  them 
includes  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities.  The  Egyptian  monuments  date  from 
a  period  as  remote  as  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  come  down  to  the  Moham- 
medan invasion  of  E^ypt,  d40a.d.  The  collection  has  been  obtained  chiefly  from  theser 
sources:  the  antiquities  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  aiiny  at  the  capitulation 
•f  Alexandria,  presented  by  Gteorge  III. ;  presents  from  gen.  Yyse,  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland, the  marquis  of  Northampton,  sir  Gardner  Wilkmson,  and  others;  and 
acquisitions  from  the  earl  of  Belmore,  Mr.  Salt,  and  M.  Anastastie.  The  sculptures  are 
formed  of  granite  and  basalt;  they  represent  human  and  allegorical  figures,  sometimes 
of  colossal  size.  There  are  several  beautifully  sculptured  sarcophagi.  Most  of  the 
monuments  are  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics  (q.  v.).  The  key  to  this  dead  and  forgotten 
language  was  furnished  by  the  celebrated  Rosetta  Stone  (q.v.),  which  is  placed  m  the 
center  of  the  gallery.  The  smaller  Egyptian  remains  are  exhibited  in  a  gallery  on  the 
upper  floor;  they  consist  of  objects  relating  to  religion,  as  representations  of  divinities 
and  sacred  animals,  in  wood,  metal,  stone,  and  porcelain ;  of  objects  relating  to  civil  and 
domestic  life,  as  dress,  personal  ornaments,  household  furniture,  artistic  and  writiuflr 
implements,  armor,  and  weapons  of  war,  etc. ;  and  of  objects  relating  to  death  ana 
burial,  as  mummies  and  coffins,  with  the  scarabcei,  amulets,  and  other  ornaments  found 
with  them.  A  collection  of  papyri  is  exhibited  on  the  n.w.  staircase,  containing  extracts 
from  the  ritual  of  the  dead. 

The  Assyrian  antiquities  are  contained  in  a  suite  of  rooms  recently  erected  on  the 
outside  of  the  Egyptian  gallery,  and  in  a  spacious  room  on  the  basement.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  sculptures  excavated  at  Nimrud,  Ehorsabad,  and  Eoyunjik  by  Lavard, 
in  1847-50,  and  more  recently  by  Rassam  and  Loftus,  under  the  direction  of  sir  H.  C. 
Rawiinson.  The  Nimrud  sculptures  are  the  oldest,  belonging  to  a  period  ranging  front 
980  B.C.  to  747  B.C.  Those  obtained  from  Ehorsabad  seem  to  have  been  executed  under 
a  monarch  who  reigned  about  747-731  b.c.,  while  Uie  collection  from  Eoyunjik  belong 
to  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  apparently  721  b.o.  and  625  b.c.  The  monuments  consist 
chiefly  of  slabs  of  gypsum,  alabaster,  and  limestone  sculptured  in  low  relief,  the  sub- 
jects being  the  exploits  of  the  king  whose  palace  walls  they  ornamented.  Many  of  the 
sculptures  are  covered  with  cuneiform  (q.v.)  writing,  which,  by  the  labors  of  Kawlin- 
Bon.  Hincks,  and  Smith,  has  been  deciphered,  giving  us  a  history  of  this  remarkable 
people,  and  corroborating  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  whenever  they  refer  to 
the  same  event.  See  Assyria.  Besides  the  series  of  sculptures,  the  Assyrian  collection 
includes  a  variety  of  smaller  but  highly  curious  and  instructiye  objects,  discovered  at 
Nimrud  and  Eoyunjik. 

Greek  and  Roman  AntiouUiei, — ^This  collection  occupies  four  apartments,  which  run 
parallel  to  the  Egyptian  gallery.  The  Lycian  gallerv  contains  a  series  of  architectural 
and  sculptural  remains  from  ancient  cities  in  Lycia,  obtained  by  sir  C.  Fellows  in  1843-46. 
In  the  next  gallery  are  the  remains  of  the  famous  mausoleum  (q.v.)  at  Halicarnassus, 
erected  in  honor  of  Mausolns  by  his  widow  Artemisia.  These  remains  were  discovered 
by  C.  T.  Newton,  esq.,  in  1857-59.  In  the  same  room  are  some  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Athene  Polias  at  Priene,  including  the  stone  on  which  its  dedicatiim  by  Alexander  the 
great  is  inscribed.  The  Elgin  gallery  contains  the  sculptures  from  Athens  and  Attica, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  were  obtained  by  the  earl  of  Elgin,  and  purchased  from 
him  by  parliament  in  1816  for  £85,000.  The  most  important  series  in  the  gallery  is  the 
decorations  of  the  parthenon  (q.v.),  which,  notwithstanding  their  dilapidated  condition, 
form  the  most  valuable  monument  of  Greek  art  which  has  descended  to  modem  times. 
The  gallery  contains  also  sculptures  and  casts  from  the  temple  of  Wingless  Victory,  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  erechtheum,  at  Athens.  In  an  extension  recently  made  to 
this  gallery,  are  a  colossal  lion  from  Cnidus,  and  a  drum  of  a  sculptured  column,  and 
other  remains,  from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  Helenic  galleiy  contains  a 
number  of  antiquities  brought  from  Greece  and  its  colonies  at  different  times.  The 
most  important  are  28  slabs  of  a  frieze  sculptured  in  mezzo-rilievo,  which,  from  the 
locality  where  they  were  found,  are  called  the  "Phigalian  marbles." 

The  gallery  on  the  s.  side  of  the  building  is  occupied  with  the  Roman  and  Grseco- 
Roman  sculptures.  The  bulk  of  the  collection  was  formed  by  Charles  Townley,  esq., 
and  purchased  in  1805  for  £20,000.  Subsequent  additions  have  been  made  by  the  bequest 
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of  the  collection  of  R  P.  Knight,  esq.,  in  1834,  and  by  various  purchafies  and  dona- 
tions. The  collection  contains  an  interesting  series  of  l&man  portrait  sculptures,  and  a 
very  extensive  mythological  series,  amongst  which  are  some  of  universal  fame — the 
Yenus,  Clytie,  the  Discobolus,  and  many  others.  A  room  on  the  basement  is  appro- 
priated to  mosaics  and  miscellaneous  monuments,  such  as  representations  of  aninuils, 
architectural  and  decorative  fragments,  and  sacred  and  domestic  implements.  A  fine 
collection  from  southern  Italy,  exhibiting  specimens  of  the  arts  of  the  Ktruscana,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  was  bequeathed  to  the  museum  by  sir  William  Temple  in  1856. 

The  collections  of  smaller  remains  are  placed  in  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  upper  floor. 
They  consist  of — 1.  An  extensive  series  of  vases,  commonly  though  not  correctly  known 
as  £tru8can,  formed  from  the  collections  of  sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Burgon,  from 
purchases  at  the  sales  of  the  prince  of  Canino.  M.  Durand,  and  others;  and  from  exca- 
vations in  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  on  the  sites  of  Greek  colonies  in  Cyrene  and  elsewhere. 
2.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  terra-cottas,  mural  paintings,  and  other  objects.  8. 
Bronzes  of- Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  workmanship,  consisting  of  sculptures,  and 
various  domestic  and  other  articles,  as  candelabra,  lamps,  vases,  horse-trappings,  armor, 
etc.  4.  The  collection  of  eneraved  gems  and  gold  ornaments  now,  since  the  addition  of 
the  Blacas  and  Castellani  collections,  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  world. 

(JoiM  and  Medal$. — The  very  Uu^e  collection  of  these  objects  is  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  under  five  great  divisions,  viz.,  Greek,  Roman,  Medisval  and  Modem, 
Enslish,  and  Oriental.  The  department  is  under  the  care  of  a  keeper,  assistant-keeper, 
ana  four  assistan  ts. 

British  and  Mediaoal  Antiquities  and  Ethnography, — ^The  British  collection  is  arranged 
in  chronological  order.  The  oldest  series  contains  the  antiquities  of  the  stone  and  bronze 
periods,  consisting  of  celts,  daggers,  swords,  shields,  and  early  pottery.  The  British- 
Roman  antiquities  comprise  specmiens  of  earthenware,  lamps,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
A  small  collection  of  sepulchral  urns,  weapons,  and  personal  ornaments  represents  the 
Anfplo-Saxon  period.  The  antiouities  found  in  London,  and  belonging  to  the  late  C.  R. 
Smith,  have  been  recently  added  to  this  collection.  The  ethnographical  collection  con- 
tains antiquities,  as  well  as  objects  of  modem  use,  belonging  to  all  nations  not  of  Euro- 
pean race. 

In  1855,  the  extensive  collections  of  antiquities  and  ethnography,  belonging^  to  Henry 
ChrisU^,  became  the  property  of  the  museum,  having  been  bequeathed  by  their  proprie- 
tor. From  the  want  of  space,  they  are  at  present  accommodated  in  a  bouse  rented  for 
the  purpose  in  Victoria  street,  Westminster.  Felix  Blade  bequeathed  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  glass  to  the  museum,  and  it  is  now  arraved  so  as  to  show  the  different  phases 
through  which  the  art  of  glass-blowing  has  passed,  as  well  as  the  history  of  glass  in  all 
its  branches. 

Natural  History. — ^In  1856  the  trustees  united  the  natural  history  departments  under 
prof.  Owen,  who  was  then  appointed  superintendent  of  natural  history.  The  new  build- 
ing recently  erected  at  Kensington  is  intended  to  accommodate  this  section  of  the  pres- 
ent museum. 

Zooloffieal  DopartmenU-^To  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  and  the  other  natural 
history  departments,  would  be  to  write  an  epitome  of  the  various  sciences  they  illus- 
trate. Tlus  department  contains  a  collection  of  animals  arranged  in  systematic  order 
in  the  galleries,  comprising  stuffed  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  and  the  hard 
portions  of  radiate,  molluscan,  and  articulate  animals.  A  room  is  specially  devoted  to 
the  fauna  of  Britain.  In  rooms  on  the  ground  and  basement  floors  are  arran^d  tlie 
collections  of  insects,  of  osteology,  and  of  specimens  preserved  in  spirits.  An  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  collection  mav  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  142  separate  publications, 
illustrative  of  the  contents  of  tne  department,  in  the  shape  of  catalogues,  lists,  etc.,  have 
been  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  the  present  indefatigable  keeper,  Dr.  Gray. 
During  the  year  1874,  there  were  added  to  this  collection,  7524  specimens  of  animals,  of 
which  2964  were  vertebrate,  2886  mollusca  and  radiata,  and  1674  annulosa.  In  1873,  the 
unique  and  extensive  collection  of  birds  formed  in  the  eastern  archipelago  by  Wallace, 
was  acquired  by  purchase. 

Botanical  JMpartTnent,--The  herbarium  of  sir  H.  Sloane,  the  nucleus  of  this  collection, 
consisted  of  about  8000  species,  bound  in  262  volumes.  In  1820,  the  magnificent  herba- 
rium of  sir  Joseph  Banks  was  bequeathed  to  the  museum,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  Robert  Brown,  was  transferred  to  two  rooms  prepared  for  it  in  the  s.e.  an^e 
of  the  building.  The  collection  has  since  been  rapidly  increasing:  during  the  year  1872, 
12,080  species  of  plants  were  added;  and  in  the  year  1878,  the  late  William  Wilson's 
herbarium  of  British  and  foreign  mosses  was  acquired  by  purchase.  The  collection  con- 
taUis  an  extraordinary  number  of  typical  specimens — the  identical  plants  from  which  the 
origmal  descriptions  were  taken  by  Liniueus,  Aublet,  Jacquin,  Brown,  Bentham,  Ben- 
nett, and  others.  The  exhibition  rooms  contain  a  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  arranged 
in  order;  and  a  series  of  fossil  plants,  the  value  of  which  is  increased  by  the  transparent 
sections  showing  their  structure,  which  lure  placed  beside  them. 

Qtoloffical  Department. — This  collection  occupies  the  wall-cases  of  the  principal  ce- 
lery on  the  n.  side  of  the  museum.    It  contains  an  extensive  series  of  the  fossil  remains 
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fossils  of  the  secondary  formations.  Amongst  its  more  valnable  contents  may  be  men- 
tioned the  collections  of  Dr.  Man  tell,  the  tertiaiy  fossils  collected  by  Dr.  Falconer  in 
India,  and  the  remarkable  fossil  birds  from  New  Zealand. 

MineralogiecU  Department. — The  minerals  are  contained  in  the  table-cases  in  the 
geological  gallery.  They  are  arranged  according  to  a  chemical  classification.  Many 
Yaluable  and  unique  specimens  exist  in  the  collection,  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
the  year  1S72,  the  number  of  specimens  added  was  1489. 

The  expenses  of  the  museum  are  paid  by  grants  of  public  money.  According  to  the 
estimates,  £110.949  were  required  during  1879-80. 

Admission  to  the  museum  was  at  first  obtained  by  printed  tickets,  which  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  porter  to  persons  making  a  written  application.  There  could  be  no  more 
than  45  visitors,  at  the  utmost,  per  day,  under  the  regulations  then  in  force.  Now,  all 
who  present  themselves  are  freely  admitted;  and  every  week-day  the  museum  is  visited 
by  large  numbers:  as  many  as  43,000  holiday-folk  have  passed  through  the  building  in. 
one  day. 

BBITI8H  KAVT.  Under  Navies,  Modern,  will  be  found  a  brief  description  of  the 
chief  navies  belonging  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  British  navy  is  separately  treated  in  this  place. 

While  the  Romans  occupied  Britain,  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  a  fleet  of  war- ves- 
sels on  the  coasts,  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  Saxons,  who  were  the  pirates  and 
buccaneers  of  those  times.  When  the  Romans  had  departed,  and  the  Saxons  became 
dominant,  the  coasts  wese  infested  by  another  naval  power — the  Scandinavian  vikings. 
It  was  Alfred  the  great  who  first  established  what  may  be  called  a  navy  in  this  island, 
consisting  of  efficient  vessels  well  manned,  for  protection,  and  not  aggression.  Ethelred 
made  the  building  of  a  ship  a  condition  for  holding  a  certain  acreage  of  land.  William 
the  conqueror  strengthened  the  navy  by  the  institution  of  the  Cinque  ports  (q.v.). 
During  the  first  three  centuries  after  the  conquest,  we  read  of  British  neets  of  840,400, 
and  even  780  sail — a  proof  that  the  vessels  must  have  been  very  small  even  if  there  were 
no  exaggeration  of  numbers.  Until  1485,  the  fleets  were  collected  Just  as  wanted;  but 
in  this  year,  Henry  VII.  conceived  the  idea  of  a  permanent  navy,  to  be  ready  at  all 
times.  He  built  the  largest  ship  of  the  age.  the  Great  Harry.  Henry  VIII.  pursued  the 
course  established  by  his  father,  and  still  further  strengthened  the  navy  by  instituting  the 
admiralty,  the  navy -office,  the  Trinity  house,  and  the  dockyards  at  Woolwich,  Portsmouth, 
and  Deptford.  The  Henri  Gra>ce  de  Bieu,  the  largest  ship  built  by  him,  was  of  1000  tons 
burden;  but  most  of  the  vessels  were  high,  unwieldy,  and  narrow,  with  the  guns  nearly 
down  to  the  water's  edse.  The  ships  of  the  navy  presented  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
12,000  tons  at  the  period:  of  Henry's  death.  Elizabeth  made  a  large  increase  in  the  navv ; 
but  they  were  not  all  roval  ships  which  were  sent  to  struggle  against  the  Spanish  Armada. 
James  I.  made  many  improvements  in  ship-building,  by  encouraging  a  distinguished 
naval  arcliitect,  Phineas  Pett.  Charles  I.,  who  built  the  Sovereign  ^the  Seas,  of  100 
guns,  was  the  first  to  group  the  royal  ships  into  rates  and  classes.  Cromwell  brought 
up  the  navy  to  the  strength  of  154  sail,  including  a  large  number  of  two^eckers.  Charles 
II.  allowed  it  to  fall  into  decay  for  a  time;  but  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  who  after- 
wards became  James  II.,  not  only  restored  it,  but  brought  it  to  a  higher  state  of  effi- 
ciency and  strength  than  ever.  When  William  of  Orange  became  king  of  England,  he 
found  a  navy  carrying  7000  guns  and  42,000  seamen;  he  built  many  additional  ships, 
some  with  as  many  as  80  guns,  and  established  Plymouth  dockyard.  Queen  Anne  suc- 
ceeded to  the  possession  or  a  fine  navy;  which  at  her  death  had  increased  to  198  ships, 
mounting  10,600  guns,  with  a  tonnage  of  157,000  tons.  George  I.  attended  to  the  navy 
chiefly  in  repairing  the  ships  after  a  period  of  war,  and  in  supplying  a  new  armament. 
George  II.  greatly  added  to  the  number  of  ships,  established  a  naval  uniform,  and 
increased  the  renown  of  the  British  navy  during  the  war  against  Spain. 

The  long  and  eventful  reign  of  Gfeorge  III.  was  especirOJv  distinguished  by  die 
achievements  of  the  navy.  When  he  came  to  the  crown  in  1760,  he  found  himself  in 
possession  of  127  ships  of  abov3  50  guns,  and  198  of  60  guns  and  under,  manned  by 
70,000  seamen.  These  numbers,  by  building  and  bycapture,  were  increased  to  174  and 
203  respectively,  by  the  end  of  the  American  war.  Throughout  the  European  struggle, 
from  1793  to  1815,  the  B.  N.  exhibited  a  spectacle  for  vastness  and  achievements  which 
had  never  before  been  equaled  in  any  country.  In  the  first  nine  years  of  this  period, 
between  1793  and  1802,  England  lost  by  war  5  ships  of  the  line  and  46  smaller  vessels; 
but  she  captured  from  the  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Banes,  in  various  battles,  74 
ships  of  the  line  and  519  smaller  vessels;  or  rather,  four  fifths  of  tliis  number  were  cap- 
tured, and  one  fifth  destroyed.  Besides  these,  more  than  800  privateers  were  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  English.  Of  the  total  number  of  captures,  144  ships  of  war  were  at 
once  converted  into  British  ships,  and  added  to  our  navy.  When  war  recommenced  in 
1803,  England  had  189  ships  of  the  line,  and  781  smaller  ships  of  war;  during  the  next 
seven  years,  the  seamen  varied  from  100,000  to  120,000,  and  in  1810  the  number  was  raised 
to  140,000.  At  all  times,  many  of  the  ships  of  the  royal  navy  are  unemployed  or  out  of 
commission ;  but  it  frequently  happened  during  that  great  war,  that  England  bad  450 
liners,  frigates,  and  sloops,  besldessmallerarmed  vessels,  employed  simultaneously.  The 
conquered  vessels  added  to  the  navy  between  1803  and  1815  were  upwards  of  100  in 
number. 
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After  the  termination  of  the  great  Euroi>ean  struggle,  a  large  number  of  ships  of  war 
were  put  "in  ordinary,"  or  out  of  commission,  and  their  officers  placed  on  half -pay.  In 
1820,  the  vessels  in  commission,  in  ordinary,  and  building,  comprised  127  ships  of  the 
line,  311  frigates  and  sloops,  and  27  smaller  vessels;  but  in  this  total  of  465,  there  were 
only  113  in  commission.  In  the  10  years  that  next  followed,  almost  wholly  years  of 
peace,  the  total  number  of  sliips  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  sloops,  decreased;  the  gun- 
brigs,  schooners,  and  cutters  increased  in  number;  while  the  first  germs  of  a  new  ele- 
ment, ti  steam  navy,  made  their  appearance. 

The  year  1839  must  be  viewed  as  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  British  navj. 
Twenty-four  years  of  peace  had  thrown  the  memory  of  warlike  achievements  into  the 
background;  and  the  house  of  commons  had  insisted  on  the  lessening  of  those  estimates 
which  provide  for  armies  and  navies.  It  was  now  found,  however,  that  both  Russia 
and  France  had  accumulated  formidable  navies.  From  that  year  to  the  present,  the 
B.  N.,  in  common  with  the  navies  of  other  powers,  has  been  undergoing  a  series  of 
"reconstructions."  First,  ships  of  larger  size,  and  carrying  heavier  guns,  were  built 
These  ships  were  of  immense  power  in  the  days  of  wooden  broadsides,  but  are  now  use- 
less for  purposes  of  war.  Tlie  next  stage,  from  about  1853  to  1850,  was  the  conversion 
of  our  force  from  a  sailing  to  a  steam  navy.  This  became  the  era  of  great  steam 
frigates  of  about  5000  tons,  and  of  heavy  armaments  in  a  few  great  guns,  of  which  the 
Meney,  36  guns,  may  be  taken  as  a  leading  specimen.  With  the  introduction  of  rified 
guns,  of  force  hitherto  undreamt  of,  came  the  necessity  for  armor-plated  sides.  The 
nditing  part  of  the  navy  (i.e.,  the  line  of  battle)  changed  once  more  after  1860  to  low- 
siued  vessels,  ^lad  in  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  plates.  The  Warrior  was  the  first  ship 
so  built  in  England,  and  she  was  followed  by  a  whole  squadron  similarly  protected. 
Guns,  however,  went  on  increasing  in  offensive  power;  and  whereas  5-inch  plates  were 
at  first  thought  sufficient,  now  10-m.,  12-in.,  14-in.,  and  even  22-in.  plates  are  necessary 
to  exclude  snot.  Such  a  vast  weight  of  armor  all  over  a  ship  would  sink  aay  vessel  of 
moderate  dimensions.  The  principle  of  turret-ships  is  therefore  becoming  predominant, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  vessel,  clad  in  comparatively  light  armor,  is  under 
iwater,  or  only  just  visible  above  the  surface.  The  earliest  formidable  turret-ship  was 
the  ill-fated  Gaptain,  which,  in  1870,  capsized  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  entombed  600 
brave  seamen,  with  the  inventor,  capt.  Coles.  8hii)s  of  analogous  construction,  with 
lower  freeboard,  have  been  since  built;  and  now  the  Inflexible,  of  11,165  tons,  carrying 
4  guns  of  81  tons,  is  probably  the  most  powerful  war-ship  that  ever  floated. 

The  expenditure  on  the  B.  N.  greatly  increased  between  1830  and  1875,  on  account 
of  the  changes  Just  adverted  to.  In  1839,  the  numljer  of  men  and  boys  voted  was  little 
over  25,000;  in  1878,  It  was  about  60.000.  Even  as  late  as  1852,  the  expenditure  was  only 
£6,500,000,  against  £10,689,984  in  1879-^. 

The  B.  N.  is  at  present  composed  of  61  ironclads,  about  800  steam- vessels,  and  170 
sailing-vessels.  In  the  beginning  of  1879,  there  were  in  commission  255  vessels.  The 
nnarmored  ships  comprise  cruisers,  dispatch  vessels,  gun-boats,  several  large  old-fash- 
ioned two-deckers,  troopships  for  India,  tu^,  old  wo<3en  vessels  for  harbor  service. 

All  matters  about  ships,  seamen,  etc.,  will  be  found  under  their  proper  headings. 
See  TuBRST-sHip;  also  ArhobtFlateb  and  Wab-ssbyices. 

BRITON.    Bee  Bbitannia,  ante, 

BBITTAVT.    See  BsBTAGinB. 

BRITTON,  the  title  of  the  earliest  summary  of  the  laws  of  England  in  the  French 
language,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the  command  of  Edward  L  The  com- 
piler is  unknown. 

BBITTOV,  JoBN,  an  eminent  English  topographical  and  antiquarian  writer,  the  son 
of  a  small  farmer  and  village  shopkeeper,  was  b.  July  7,  1771,  at  Kingston-St. -Michael, 
near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  and  losing  his  parents  young,  received  but  a  scanty  edu- 
cation. Some  short  notices  which  he  had  contributed  to  the  Sporting  Magainne 
brought  him  into  acquaintance  with  its  publisher,  Mr.  Wheble,  who  employed  him 
to  compile  the  Beauties  of  WHtMre,  which  he  did  in  conjunction  with  a  young  literary 
friend  named  E  W.  Brayley.  They  also  prepared  the  BeaitMes  of  Bedfordshire  in  the 
same  manner.  B.  afterwards  issued  a  more  elaborate  work,  entitled  the  Architectural 
AiUiquities  <if  England,  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  subsequent  publications  was 
lU  Uathsdral  AnOqmtiesof  England,  14  vols.  fol.  and  4to,  1814r-35,  with  upwards  of 
800  hiffhly  finished  plates.  Altogether,  his  illustrated  works  of  architectural  and  topo- 
gnphical  description  and  antiquities  number  87,  besides  others  of  a  similar  kind  which 
he  edited. 

BBITE,  a  t  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Oorr6ze,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst 
of  vineyards,  and  shut  in  by  a  fine  circular  avenue  of  elms,  about  15  m.  8.w.of  Tulle. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  cotton-yarn,  etc.    Pop.  *72,  8016. 

BRIXEN,  a  t.  of  Austrian  Tyrol,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eisack  and  theRlentz,  104 
m.  from  Vienna  by  rail.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  monasteries, 
a  theological  seminary,  and  a  gymnasium.  There  are  iron  and  steel  factories  in  the 
neighborhood.  Nine  miles  away  is  the  great  fort  of  Franzensfeste,  built  in  1838.  B.  is 
mentioned  in  001;  it  was  walled  in  in  1038;  was  burnt  in  1174,  1384,  and  1445;  in  16}% 
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it  was  stormed  by  the  French,  and  in  1625  suffered  from  the  rebellion  of  the  peasants. 
Pop.  '69,  4849. 

B&IXHAX,  a  markett.  and  seaport  of  Devonshire,  England,  beautifnllv situated  on 
the  8.  side  of  Torbay,  5  m.  s.  from  Torquay,  and  22  m.  direcily  s.  from  Exeter.  The 
town  occupies  the  sides  of  two  hills,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  upper  and 
lower  B.,  the  former  consisting  chiefly  of  a  long  straggling  street.  Some  of  the  more 
recently  erected  parts  of  the  town  are  well  built,  and  contain  good  houses,  but  the  older 
parts  are  mean.  The  prosperity  of  B.  depends  chiefly  on  its  fisheries,  it  t>cing  the  head- 
quarters of  the  great  Devonshire  fishery  of  Torbay,  in  which  many  vessels  are  employed, 
mostly  trawlers,  of  which  there  are  about  200.  These  are  decked  sloops  of  40  to  50 
tons  burden,  and  generally  managed  by  three  men  and  a  boy.  Great  quantities  of  fresh 
fish  are  sent  to  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol.  Considerable  quaniitics  of  iron  ore  are 
raised  in  the  neighborhood  and  shipped  here.  B.  has  also  a  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  the  foreign  trade  being  chiefly  with  the  Mediterranean. 
The  admiralty  have  an  establishment  here  for  watering  the  navy.  Near  B.  is  a  station 
of  the  South  Devon  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  It  was  at  B.  that  the  prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.,  landed,  Nov.  4,  1688.     Pop.  71,  4941. 

BBIZA.    See  QuAxiNa  Grabs. 

BBIZUBE,  Beiz]6  or  Bbis£,  terms  used  in  heraldry  to  indicate  that  a  chaige  is  bruised 
or  broken.    See  Rompu. 

BBOACH,  or  Bbochb,  an  old  English  term  for  a  spire  springing  directly  from  a 
tower  without  any  intermediate  parapet.  Such  spires  are  common  in  England,  and  in 
some  places  in  Scotland,  particularly  m  Fife. 

BROACH,  a  t.  in  Indhi.    See  Baboach,  anU, 

BBOAB  ABBOW,  a  government  mark,  stamped,  cut,  or  otherwise  fixed  on  all  solid 
materials  used  in  her  majesty's  ships  or  dock-yairds,  and  on  government  stores  generally, 
in  order  to  prevent  embezzlement.  The  origin  of  the  mark  is  obscure  Previous  to 
the  year  1698,  the  naval  authorities  prosecuted  a  dealer  in  marine-stores,  for  having  in 
his  possession  certain  stores  bearing  the  B.  A.  of  his  majestv.  The  defendant  allowed 
the  evidence  against  him  to  ffo  on,  and  when  asked  what  he  had  to  say,  replied  that 
it  was  very  curious  that  the  king  and  he,  as  a  dealer,  should  both   have   the  same 

Erivate  mark  on  their  property!  The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  was  acquitted,  and  this 
id  to  the  passing  of  the  act  9  and  10  Will.  UI.  c.  41  (^698),  which  enacts  that  per- 
sons in  possession  of  naval  stores,  or  goods  of  any  kind  marked  with  the  B.  A.,  or 
other  marks  therein  mentioned,  and  usually  employed  in  marking  naval  stores  for  the 
navy,  shall  forfeit  all  such  goods  and  $200.  and  also  pay  costs.  The  mark  is  for  iron, 
wood,  etc.,  what  the  color-thread  is  for  sailcloth  and  ropes,  which  enables  the  govern- 
ment to  identify  the  smallest  piece  of  such  articles. 

BBOAB-BILL.    See  Shovelbb. 

BBOAB-BOTTOX  ABHIHIBTBATIOV,  a  name  derisively  applied  to  the  ministry 
formed  by  Henry  Pelham  in  1744,  because  it  professed  to  incluae  all  parties  of  weight 
and  influence  in  the  state  in  a  grand  coalition,  and  comprised  no  less  than  nine  dukes — 
viz.,  Dorset,  Newcastle,  Montagu,  Bedford,  Grafton,  llichmond.  Argyie,  Devonshire, 
and  Bolton,  the  first  seven  of  whom  were  of  the  cabinet.  Besides  the  prime  minister, 
Pelham,  the  other  principal  members  of  the  cabinet  were  earls  Qower  and  Harrington, 
the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  lord  Hardwicke.  From  this  B.  B.  A.  the  particular 
adherents  of  Pulteney  (newly  created  earl  of  Bath)  and  lord  Cateret  were  carefuUv 
excluded.  The  ministry  was  dissolved  in  1754,  by  the  death  of  Pelham,  though 
sevend  of  its  original  members  had  seceded  long  before. 

BROADCAST,  a  method  of  sowing  grain,  which  distributes  it  with  some  degree  of 
uniformity  over  the  surface.  When  the  sowing  is  done  by  hand,  the  seed  is  carried  in 
a  bag  at  the  left  side,  and  is  scattered  with  the  right  hand  while  Uie  sower  walks  on  with 
measured  tread.  The  seed  is  afterwards  covered  with  a  harrow,  or  by  dragging  brush 
over  it.  Machines  have  been  devised  for  sowing  grain  in  this  manner.  The  method  of 
sowing  by  the  drill  is  preferred  by  most  intelligent  farmers. 

BROAD  CHURCH,  the  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the  church  of  England  which 


would  accept  the  name  of  Ritualists,  (See  Ritdalism.)  Prom  this  section  came  those 
known  a  few  years  since  as  "Puseyites."  The  liow  church  section  recognize  non-pre- 
latical  bodies  of  Christian  believers  as  in  some  sense  churches;  in  doctrine  they  are 
mainly  Calvinists;  they  are  often  called  Evangelicals.  The  Broad  church  section  are 
the  latest  of  the  three  divisions,  bufembrace  a  large  number  of  churchmen  of  high  cul- 
tivation and  talent,  such  as  dean  Stanley,  canon  Kingsley,  Maurice,  and  others  of  note. 
The  tendency  of  the  Broad  church  leaders  is  towards  a  liberal  view  both  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  church  organization.  Yet  the  High  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  Low  on  the  other, 
and  the  Broad  between  the  two  subscribe  to  the  same  formularies,  which  they  interpret 
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in  dif ering  senses,  and  from  which  they  deduce  opposite  results.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  these  names  are  used  only  colloquially  for  popular  convenience,  and  are  not 
accepted  in  either  England  or  America  as  legitimate  aesignations.  They  show  ten- 
dencies. 

BROADCLOTH.    See  Wooubn  and  Worstsd  MxinTFACTURBS,  ante. 

BR0ADDU8,  Andrkw,  d.d.,  177t>-1848;  a  Virginian;  a  Baptist  preacher,  compiler  of 
the  Dover  Selection  and  Virginia  OoUeetian  of  hymns,  and  a  popular  pulpit  orator.  Some 
of  his  sermons  have  been  published. 

BROAD  MOUNTAIN,  in  the  coal  region,  Carbon  and  Schuylkill  cos.,  Penn.  It  is 
about  2000  ft  high  and  extends  for  50  m.  n.e.  and  s.w. 

BROAD  RIVER,  a  stream  of  North  and  South  Carolina  rising  in  the  Blue  Bidge, 
and  joining  witli  the  Saluda,  forming  the  Cougaree.  The  city  of  Columbia  is  at  the 
junction  of  tl'ie  two  rivers.  The  country  around  B.  R  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. 

SS0AD8IDE,  in  naval  warfare,  is  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  all  the  guns  on  one 
side  of  a  ship  of  war.  The  fighting  power  of  a  ship  is  sometimes  estimated  by  the 
weight  of  her  broadside,  i.e.,  the  weight  of  all  the  shot  and  shell  that  can  be  fired  off  at 
once  from  one  side  or  half  of  the  ship.  Thus,  the  broadside  of  the  old-fashioned  Duke 
of  WeUinffton,  181 -gun  war-steamer,  amounted  to  2400  lbs.  One  reason  why  a  paddle- 
steamer  is  not  so  good  for  war  purposes  as  a  screw-steamer,  is  because  the  paddle-boxes 
and  wheels  interfere  with  the  broadside.  With  the  introduction  of  ironclad  turret-ships 
the  term  is  becoming  less  applicable. 

BROADSTAIRS,  a  t  in  England  li  m.  s.  of  North  Foreland  and  8  m.  from  Mar- 
sate.  It  has  a  small  pier  built  early  in  the  16th  c,  and  an  archway  leading  to  the  shore 
built  in  1540.  Near  the  pier  is  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin,  in  honor  of  which  smps  were  once 
accustomed  to  furl  their  topsails  as  they  passed.  JB.  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  Pop. 
'71,  1926. 

BSOAMWOBD  is  a  sword  with  a  broad  blade,  for  cutting  only,  not  for  stabbing,  and 
therefore  not  sharp  at  the  point,  like  a  saber.    It  is  but  little  used  in  the  British  army. 

BROAD  TOP  MOUNTAIN,  in  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  cos.,  Penn.»  2500  ft.  above 
the  sea.    It  has  large  beds  of  bituminous  coal. 

BROAD  US.  John  Albert,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Va.,  1827;  educated  in  the  university  of 
Virginia;  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Charlotteville,  and  in  1859  professor  of  New 
Testament  interpretation  and  homiletics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  theological  seminary  in 
Oreenville,  S.  C.  Dr.  B.  is  proficient  as  a  Greek  scholar.  He  has  published,  among 
other  papers.  The  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons  and  RecoUeetione  of  Trcmels, 

BBOCAOS.  This  term  is  used  to  describe  a  silken  fabric  on  which  a  figure  of  any 
kind  is  formed  by  the  threads  of  the  warp  or  weft  being  raised  by  the  heddlea,  or,  more 
generally,  by  the  Jacquard-loom,  in  such  order  as  to  produce  the  pattern  required.  The 
word  has  much  the  same  application  to  silk  textures  that  damask  has  to  linen  textures 
or  to  worstid  textures  for  upholstery  uses.     See  Weaviko  and  Jacquabd-loom. 

BSOCAGE.    See  Broker. 

BSOOA0E  B0VD8  to  frocxtrb  MABSIAGE,  or  Mabriaos  Brocage  Bobdb,  as  they 
are  otherwise  called,  are  void  by  the  law  of  England,  being  against  the  policy  of  the 
law  and  the  freedom  of  marriage.  See  Hurlstone's  Law  of  Bonds,  1885,  p.  15,  and 
authorities  there  referred  to.    The  Scotch  law  is  the  same. 

BBOCCOXJy  a  well-known  and  much  esteemed  garden  vegetable,  one  of  the  many 
varieties  which  cultivation  has  produced  of  the  hrassiea  oleraeea,  the  common  kale  or 
cabbaffe.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  originally  brought  to  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
from  the  isle  of  Cyprus  about  the^  middle  of  the  16th  centurv.  Its  name  is  probably  of 
Italian  origin.  It  differs  little  from  cauliflower  (q.v.),  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a 
mere  variety,  having  colored  instead  of  white  heads,  and  a  deeper  tinge  of  color  in  the 
leaves,  being  also  more  hardy,  the  character  from  which  its  chief  importance  is  derived, 
as  it  can  be  readily  obtained  at  seasons  when  there  is  no  cauliflower  in  the  open  garden. 
It  is  perhaps  inferior  to  cauliflower,  however,  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  There  are  many 
subvarieties,  the  number  of  which  is,  of  course,  continually  increasing;  and  some  of  these 
are  preferred  for  early  spring  sowing,  with  a  view  to  an  autumn  crop;  others  for  later 
sowing,  with  a  view  to  a  crop  in  the  following  spring.  The  subvarieties  differ  in  size, 
in  their  more  cut  or  entire  leaves,  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  color— generally  pur- 
ple--with  which  the  leaves  are  tinged,  in  the  more  or  less  compact  form  of  the  whole 
plant,  in  the  more  or  less  green,  yellow,  or  purple  color  of  the  head,  etc.  Some  of  the 
kinds  of  B.  preferred  for  late  sowing  and  spring  use  are  known  by  the  general  name  of 
cape  B.,  the  first  of  them  being  said — ^but  on  doubtful  authority— to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  mode  of  cultivation  of  B.  pretty 
much  resembles  that  of  cauliflower,  except  as  to  the  times  of  sowing  and  transplanting, 
and  that  it  is  generally — even  in  Scotland — sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  not  m  a  hot- 
bed. A  similar  richness  of  soil  is  required.  Various  modes  of  protection  in  winter  are 
adopted.  In  mild  winters,  protection  is  scarcely  or  not  at  all  needed,  but  precautions 
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are  generallj  employed  against  severe  weather.  It  is  found  veiy  advantageous  to  plant 
in  trenches  of  6  in.  deep,  and  to  earth  up  the  plants,  as  they  are  thus  not  only  in  some 
measure  preserved  from  frosts,  hut  also  from  the  winds  of  winter,  wliich  are  apt  to 
shake  and  loosen  plants,  so  as  to  cause  their  destruction.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
take  up  some  of  the  most  advanced  plants  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  to  \&y  them 
in  a  sloping  position  with  their  heads  towards  the  north.  The  heads  produced  in  this 
way  are  not  in  general  so  large  as  they  might  be,  but  they  are  sometimes  procured  when 
otherwise  they  probably  would  not. 

BROCCHI,  Giovanni  Battista:  an  Italian  geologist,  1772-1836.  He  studied  at 
Pisa,  and  was  professor  of  botany  in  1802  at  Brescia,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
geology.  In  1808,  he  was  made  inspector  of  mines  for  Italy.  In  1828,  he  went  to 
Egypt,  and  two  years  after  Mchemet  Ali  made  him  one  of  a  commission  to  organize  for 
the  conquest  of  eennaar.  B.  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  at  Ehartoom.  Among  his 
works  are  Treatue  on  the  Iron  Mines  of  Mella;  E^ay  on  the  Phymcal  Conntituiion  of  ths 
MetaUtferoy-8  Mountains  of  the  Valley  of  Trompia;  Mineralogy  of  the  Valley  of  Fcusa  and 
the  Tyrol;  Fossil  Geology  of  the  Apennines,  etc. 

BBOCHUBE,  a  French  word  (from  brocher,  to  stitch),  equivalent  to  the  English  word 
pamphlet  (q.v.). 

BROCK,  Sir  Isaac,  an  English  gen.  killed  in  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  Canada,  Au^. 
16,  1812.  Not  long  before,  he  had  captured  gen.  Hull  (suspected  of  treason)  and  his 
forces.     There  is  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  .w.  bank  of  the  Niagara  river. 

BBOCXEN  (Mons  Bructerus,  Meliboeus  of  the  ancient  Romans),  popularly  known  as  the 
Bloeksberg,  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Harz  mountains.  It  is  situated  in  the  province 
of  8axony,  Prussia,  about  20  m.  w.s.w.  of  Halberstadt,  and  has  an  elevation  of  8740  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  mountain  is  very  frequently  veiled  in  mist  and  cloud-strata,  and  Is 
celebrated  for  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  Brockengespenst  (**  specter  of  the  Brocken"), 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  shadow  of  men,  houses,  or  other  objects  thrown  upon 
the  misty  eastern  horizon  by  the  light  of  sunset.  (See  Oallerv  of  Nature,  published  by 
W.  &  R.  Chambers.)  In  clear  weather,  a  flne  view  is  obtained  from  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken. 

BROCKETT,  Lmus  PiEnPONT,M.D.,  b.  Conn.,  1820;  graduated  from  Yale  medical 
college  in  1848.  After  a  few  years  he  left  medical  practice  for  literature,  and  has  writtea 
for  the  Neu  American  Cydopfsdia,  etc.  Among  his  separate  works  are  Our  Oreat  Cap» 
tains;  Woman*s  Work  in  the  Oivil  War;  Woman,  her  Bights,  Wrongs,  PritHeges,  and  Re- 
sponstbiUties;  and  Epidemic  and  (kmJtagioUs  Diseases,  th^  History,  J^fmptoms,  and  Treats 
ment, 

BBOCKHAUB,  Friedrich  Arnold,  the  founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of  R  in 
Leipsic,  and  publisher  of  the  ConwrsaUons- Lexicon,  was  b.  at  Dortmund,  May  4,  1772l 
In  1802,  circumstances  led  him  to  Holland,  where,  however,  his  business  scliemes  did 
not  prosper.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1810,  and  in  the  following  year  commenced 
business  in  Altenburg.  Before  this,  however  (in  1808),  B.  had  purchased  tha  copyright 
of  the  Conversations-Lexicon,  which  had  been  commenced  in  1796,  and  he  completed  the 
first  edition,  with  the  addition  of  two  supplementary  volumes,  in  1809-10.  In  1812,  a 
second  improved  edition  of  the  work  was  commenced  under  the  supervision  of  B.  as 
editor.  The  peace  of  1815  enabled  B.  to  pursue  prosperously  his  peaceful  and  civilizing 
career.  In  1817,  his  business  had  so  increased,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Alten- 
burg  for  Leipsic,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  commenced  book-printing  in  additioa 
to  book-publishing.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  Lexicon  passed  through  six 
editions;  it  has  now  arrived  at  the  eleventh  edition.  Through  all  the  enterprises  of  B. 
as  a  publisher,  a  zealous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  ana  general  enlightment  may 
be  traced.  He  died  Kxxg.  20, 1828.  B.  was  not  only  an  able  and  assiduous  man  of  business^ 
but  distinguished  for  his  literanr  culture,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  numer- 
ous social  accomplishments.  He  was  also  eminently  patriotic,  and  furthered  many 
literary  undertakings,  simply  through  a  pure  love  of  "  fatherland." 

The  business  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  Heinrich  B.,  second  son  of  the  former 
(b.  1804,  d.  1874).  and  now  by  Heinrich's  sons,  Rudolf  and  Edward.  Among  the  numer- 
ous publications  issued  by  the  house,  rasy  be  mentioned  the  later  editions  of  the  Con- 
versations-Lericon,  with  an  Atlas;  the  Universal  EneyclopaxUa,  by  Ersch  and  Qruber;  and 
the  German  Penny  Magaeine,  founded  in  1833. 

Brockhaus,  Hermann,  third  son  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  was  b.  at  Amsterdam,  Jan« 
28,  1806;  studied  at  Leipsic,  GKJttingen,  and  Bonn,  and  lived  successively  in  Copen- 
hagen. Paris.  London,  and  Oxford.  From  1848  till  his  death  in  1877,  he  held  at 
Leipsic  the  chair  of  ordinary  professor  of  the  Sanscrit  language  and  literature.  Among 
his  several  works  on  oriental  literature  may  be  mentioned  the  First  Five  Books  of  the 
Large  Collection  of  Fables,  Kathd  Sarit  Sdgara,  in  Sanscrit  and  German  (1839);  an  edition 
of  the  drama  Prabodha  Candrodaya,  bv  Krishna  Misra.  with  Hindu  scholia  (1845):  Nach* 
schebi's  Persian  version  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters  (1845);  and  (in  1854)  the  Persian  text 
of  the  Songs  of  J^ajk.  After  1856.  he  was  editor  of  the  Universal  Encydopadia.  B.'fr 
me^od  of  printing  Sanscrit  in  Roman  types  is  now  generally  adopted  in  Germany. 
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BROCKPOKT.  a  village  in  Mooroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Central  railroad  and  Erie 
canal,  18  m.  w:  of  Rochester;  noted  for  mttiiufactures,  especially  of  pumps  and  agricul< 
tural  machines.    There  is  a  state  normal  school  here. 

BROCKTON,  a  t.  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Old  Colony  railroad.  20  m.  s.  of 
Boston;  pop.  '80,  13,605.     The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoe«  is  the  chief  industry. 

BBOCXYILLE,  a  t.  of  Upper  Canada,  or  Ontario,  taking  its  name  from  gen.  Brock, 
who,  during  the  last  American  war,  died  in  the  arms  of  victory  on  Queenston  heights, 
between  the  town  and  falls  of  Niagara.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
proper,  about  40  m.  below  Kingston,  and  about  160  above  Montreal.  Originally,  its- 
communications  downward  were  interrupted  by  powerful  and  rugged  rapids,  which, 
however,  are  now.  one  and  all,  either  avoided  by  canals  or  overcome  by  steam.  B.  is  a 
thriving  place,  with  (1871)  5102  inhabitants. 

BROD£RICK,  David  Colbreth,  1818-59;  b.  Washington;  an  energetic  uneducated 
man,  who  became  a  political  leader  in  New  York  city,  ana  was  elected  to  congress.  In 
1849,  he  went  to  California,  and  in  1856  was  chosen  United  States  senator.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  plain  words,  B.  was  challenged  by  David  S.  Terry,  a  judge  of  one  of 
the  state  courts,  and  fell  in  the  duel  which  followed.  i 

BRODEKIP,  William  John,  1787-1859;  an  English  writer  on  natural  histoiy.  He 
studied  law,  practiced,  edited  law  reports,  and  was  for  84  years  a  metropolitan  police 
magistrate;  but  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  science,  and  be  was  a  member  of  most  of  the 
important  societies,  contributed  to  their  TranwctionB^  and  promoted  especially  the  study 
of  zoology,  being  many  years  vice-president  of  the  zoological  society.  Much  of  his  scien- 
tiflc  writings  appeared  in  Framfr'^  Magaai'M, 

BRODHEAD.  John  Rometn,  ll.d.,  1814-78;  b.  Philadelphia;  a  graduate  of  Rut- 
gcrs  college,  and  a  student  at  law,  but  after  brief  practice  he  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  American  history,  especially  that  concerning  tlie  early  settlement  of  New  York.  In 
pursuit  of  this  object,  while  connected  with  the  United  States  legation  in  Holland,  he 
thoroughly  searched  the  archives  at  the  Hague  and  elsewhere  in  that  country,  and  in 
England  and  France.  His  great  labor  was  rewarded  by  the  collection  of  more  than  6000 
documents,  more  or  less  important,  of  which  many  had  until  then  been  unknown  to  his- 
torians. These  papers  were  printed  by  the  stale  of  New  York  in  several  large  folio 
volumes.     In  1846,  B.  was  secretary  of  legation  in  London,  where  he  wrote  the  greater 

fiart  of  his  HUtory  of  the  State  of  ^ew  York.,  the  last  volume  of  winch  was  published  in 
871.  From  1853  to  1857  he  was  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  New  York  historical  and  other  learned  societies  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

BSODIE,  Sir  Benjamin  Collins,  Bart. ,  a  distin^ished  surgeon,  third  son  of  the 
rev.  Peter  Bellinger  Brodie,  rector  of  Winterslow,  "Wiltshire,  wash,  there  in  1783.  He 
studied  under  sir  Everard  Home  at  St.  George's  hospital,  to  which  he  was.  in  1808, 
elected  assistant-surgeon,  and  afterwards  surgeon.  He  had  previously  lectured  both  on 
anatomy  and  on  surgery.  In  1810,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and 
in  181 1  received  their  Copley  medal  for  his  physiological  papers  contributed  to  the 
PhUowphtCiU  TranmcUone.  In  1834,  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  he  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  sergeant  surgeon  to  queen  Tictoria,  as  well  as  that  of  first  surgeon  in  ordinaiy 
to  the  prince  consort.  He  was  made  d.c.l.  of  Oxford  in  1860;  was  president  of  the  roysd 
society;  a  corresponding  member  of  the  institute  of  France,  and  a  foreign  member  of 
other  learned  societies  and  academies  in  Europe  and  America.  Author  of  Lectures  on 
Loeai  Nervous  Affections  (1887,  8vo);  Hunterian  Ch^atwn,  1887;  Lectures  lUusiraiite  of  Sub- 
jects in  Pathe^agy  and  Surgery  (1840,  8vo) ;  Introductory  Discourse  on  the  Duties  and  Conduct 
ofAfedieal  Students  {\M^,  8vo);  Psy^haiogicaL  Inquiries  as  to  Mental  Faculties  (dd  ed., 
1856);  an  edition  of  his  works  with  Autobiography  appeared  in  1865.  He  also  con- 
tributed papers  to  several  scientific  journals.  Be  died  in  1862. — B.'s  sou,  sir  B.  0. 
BkoDiE,  F.R.a,  was  in  1855  elected  Aldrichian  prof,  of  chem^try  at  Oxford,  a  chair 
suppressed  in  1866. 

BBODYya  t.  of  Oalicia,  Austria,  s  sitnated  on  a  swampy  plain,  surrounded  by  forests^ 
about  58  m.  e.n.e.  of  Lemberg.  B. .  which  was  made  a  free  commercial  town  in  1779,  haa 
a  large  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country  with  Kussia,  Poland,  and  Tur- 
key Its  chief  manufactures  are  leather  and  linen;  jewelry,  manufactured  goods,  and 
colonial  produce  are  imported  by  way  of  Odessa.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  who  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  that  B.  ha^  been 
called  "The  German  Jerusalem."    Pop.  ^69,  18,890. 

BBOOv  or  BROoms,  a  rudely  formed  species  of  shoe,  formerly  in  use  by  the  aboriginal 
Iri^h  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  of  which  there  were  different  varieties.  See 
Shoes.  Shob-tradb,  The  name  has  been  applied  to  a  modem  kind  of  shoes,  with  some 
fanciful  peculiarities.— The  term  brogue  is  also  used  to  signify  the  peculiar  pronun- 
ciation oi  English  that  distinguishes  natives  of  Ireland. 

BROGLIE,  AcHiLLB  LfioNCE  Victor  Charles,  Due  de.  1785-1870;  a  peer  of 
France.  The  family  was  Piedmontese,  but  won  distinction  in  the  armies  of  France. 
The  fliBt  marshal  de  B.  served  under  Louis  XIV. ;  his  son  reached  the  highest  grade  of 
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Uie  French  peerage;  the  second  marshal  commanded  in  the  seven  years  war,  was  made 
1^  prince  of  the  empire,  and  hy  Louis  XVI.  made  commander-in-chief.  He  refused  to 
serve  under  Napoleon,  and  died  in  voluntary  exile.  Ills  son  followed  Lafayette  to 
America,  but  soon  returned,  served  on  the  stafif  in  the  republican  army  of  the  Rhine, 
was  denounced,  arrested,  and  guillotined,  June  27,  1794.  Uis  injunction  to  his  son  (the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  then  but  9  years  old)  was  to  remain  faithful  to  liberty  even  though 
she  were  ungrateful  and  unjust.  ' '  His  father  murdered,  his  mother  in  prison,  his  property 
qonfiscated  and  plunderea,  the  young  de  Broglie  first  appears  in  life  in  wooden  shoes 
and  a  red  cap  of  liberty,  begging  an  assignat  from  the  younger  Kobespierre."  Yet  he 
adhered  to  the  cause  for  which  his  father  died,  and  maintained  through  life  the  princi- 
ples of  1789,  seeming  to  have  forgotten  even  his  rank  until  reminded  of  it  by  a  summons 
to  the  chamber  of  peers.  Early  m  life  he  was  one  of  Napoleon's  council  of  state.  With 
high  rank,  independent  fortune,  unblemished  integrity,  unflinching  patriotism,  and  a 
sincere  and  consistent  attachment  to  liberal  opinions,  B.  entered  the  chamber  in  1815, 
just  before  he  was  80  years  old.  His  first  opportunity  was  on  the  trial  of  marshal  Key, 
and  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  speak  and  vote  for  acquittal  on  the  ground  that  the 
marshal  was  not  guilty  of  premeditated  treason.  During  the  restoration  he  was  active 
in  the  defense  of  liberal  opinions  and  measures,  opposing  the  reactionary  policy  of  the 
court,  and  acting  with  the  doctrinaires,  of  wliom  Guizot  was  the  ablest  representative. 
In.  1816,  he  married  Mme.  de  Stael's  daughter.  About  the  same  time  he  became  an 
ally  of  Olarkson  and  Wilberforce  in  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  negroes  from 
slavery.  In  Louis  Philippe's  first  cabinet  he  reluctantly  took  the  bureau  of  public  wor- 
ship,  and  in  1882,  upon  strong  urging,  became  Gassimir  Perier's  successor  as  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  in  which  office  he  strengthened  the  bonds  between  Fnince  and  Eng- 
land, negotiated  the  quadruple  alliance,  assisted  in  settling  the  Belgian  and  Greek  ques- 
ijons,  and  labored  with  success  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  1885,  he  was  the 
head  of  the  cabinet,  and,  riding  beside  the  king  when  Fieschi's  attempt  at  regicide  was 
made,  B.  received  one  of  the  buUete  through  his  coat  collar.  He  retired  permanently 
from  public  life  in  1886.  Though  not  in  olnce,  B.  preserved  through  life  close  personsd 
nnd  political  friendship  with  Quizot.  The  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
in  1848  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  duke;  but  he  consented  to  sit  in  the  republican  assem- 
blies, and  labored  to  counteract  some  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  evils  of  universal 
suffrage  and  to  avert  the  e&up  cCetat  which  he  saw  was  .impending.  When  it  came  he 
was  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  imperial  regime,  though  he 
admitted  that  an  empire  was  "the  government  which  the  poorer  classes  of  I^rmce 
desired,  and  the  rich  aeserved."  His  last  20  years  were  devoted  to  philosophical  and 
literary  pursuits.  With  regard  to  the  future,  he  said:  *'  I  shall  die  a  penitent  Christian 
and  an  impenitent  liberal.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  and  other  societies,  in 
whose  labor  he  took  assiduous  interest.  He  was  succeeded  by  Albert  de  B.,  his  eldest 
son.  also  of  literary  distinction,  who  has  had  a  prominent  part  since  1871  in  the 
national  assembly,  and  was  for  some  time  the  head  of  marshal  MacMahon's  cabinet. 

BROGLIE.  Albert,  Due  de,  son  of  Achille,  b.  1821 ;  statesman  and  author,  elected 
a  member  of  the  academy  in  1862.  His  main  work,  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Emjnre 
in  the  Fourth  Century  has  passed  through  several  editions.  He  has  also  published 
Leibnitz's  8y9tem  of  BeUgion;  QuestUms  of  Bdigion  and  HuioTy,  etc  M.  Thiers  m^de 
him  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

BROHAN,  JoB^Pimns  Felicit6  Aitgustine,  b.  1824;  a  French  actress,  excelling 
specially  in  the  higher  dramas,  such  as  those  of  Moliere,  Beaumarchais,  and  Victor  Hugo. 
She  has  also  produced  some  pieces  of  her  own.  On  the  death  of  Rachel  she  took  the 
great  tragedienne's  chair  in  the  conservatory.  Her  two  sisters  are  well  known  on  the 
stage;  Busanne,  and  Emilie  Madeleine. 

BBOILIKO  is  a  convenient  and  expeditious  mode  of  cooking  small  pieces  of  meat, 
bv  lading  them  on  a  gridiron  over  a  bright  fire,  or  even  on  the  coals  themselves. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  primitive  mode  of  preparing  meat  for  eating,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  great  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  the  operation  is  managed.  B.  Is, 
in  fact,  a  quicker  sort  of  roasting.  The  albumen  of  the  outside  being  sealed  up  at  once, 
the  meat  is  rendered  extremely  nutritious,  and  therefore  this  process  is  much  to  be  rec- 
ommended. But  to  broil  meat  so  as  to  preserve  its  odor,  juice,  and  fat,  requires 
care.  The  meat  should  be  prepared  for  the  gridiron  by  being  beaten  slightly  witti  the 
roIlin^-pin,  trimmed  of  superfluous  fat  and  skin,  and  cut  so  as  to  look  well  on  the  dish. 
The  fire  should  be  perfectlv  clear,  and  of  a  red-hot  surface  to  answer  to  the  size  of  the 
gridiron,  that  all  parts  of  the  meat  may  be  equallv  cooked.  Just  before  setting  the  grid- 
iron over,  some  salt  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  fire  to  prevent  the  fiare.  The  gridiron 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  beine  always  rubbed  when  it  is  put  away;  and, 
before  using,  it  should  be  warmed,  greased  with  suet,  and  rubbed  again  with  paper. 
When  it  is  placed  on  the  fire,  the  back  should  be  hieher  than  the  front  The  meat 
should  never  be  touched  with  a  fork,  but  turned  rapidly  with  the  broilinff  tongs;  and 
when  sufficiently  done,  should  be  served  immediately  on  a  very  hot  dish,  being  seasoned 
according  to  taste.  In  large  ranges  there  should  be  a  broiling  stove,  and  an  apparatus 
for  B.  suited  to  it;  by  this  the  heat  of  the  fire  can  be  easily  regulated.  But  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes,  a  fire  of  charcoal,  or  of  common  coal,  and  a  gtx^\^^<^cf^^Xf)i^paGi7e 
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the  gravy,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Sometimes  a  gridiron  is  used  to  hang  before  the  fire; 
when  a  dinner  is  being  dressed  and  the  top  of  the  fire  occupied;  this  is  convenient,  but 
it  is  an  inferior  way  of  cooking,  the  meat  being  roasted  rather  than  broiled.  There  is  a 
gridiron  sold  in  the  streets  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  small  low  fires,  as  it  is  easily 
put  in  between  the  bars. 

BROKE,  Sir  Philip  Bowbs  Verb,  1776-1841;  an  English  admiral  of  the  war  otf 
1812;  he  commanded  the  Shannon,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  fight  to  the  American  capt. 
Lawrence,  just  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Chempeake.  Before  the  latter  arrived^ 
Lawrence,  who  thought  the  mere  appearance  of  a  British  vessel  to  be  a  challenge,  we^t 
out  to  meet  him.  An  action  ensued,  June  1,  1813,  insight  of  the  land  oft  Boston.  Law- 
rence was  almost  immediately  mortally  wounded,  and  his  badly  supplied  and  badly 
manned  vessel  was  captured.    The  victory  raised  B.  to  knighthood. 

BBOKEH  lUnSES.  The  part  commonly  termed  the  knee  of  the  horse  is  the  carpus  or 
wrist  of  man,  and  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  a  quadruped,  is  much  exposed,  and 
liable  to  serious  injury.  By  broken  knee  is  meant  the  abrasion  or  more  serious  injury  of 
the  joint  by  a  fall;  and  even  when  the  wounds  are  healed,  the  scar  usually  remains  to 
indicate  that  the  horse  has  once  fallen,  and  is  "broken-kneed."  An  animal  is  thea 
regarded  as  unsafe,  and  seriouslj^  deteriorated  in  value. 

Causes, — The  fall  is  necessarily  the  immediate  cause  of  the  broken-knee;  as  to  tbo 
cause  of  the  fall,  it  is  usually  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  horse  himself.  As 
a  rule,  the  safety  of  a  horse's  action  is  veiy  great,  particularly  about  the  age  of  from 
four  to  seven  or  eight  years.  Rarely  does  a  horse  at  any  age  fall  on  his  knees,  unless  his 
feet  have  suffered  from  improper  shoeing;  the  animal  then  moves  cautiously,  and  is 
very  apt  to  "  stumble."  Undoubtedly,  some  horses  of  defective  conformation  and  slug^ 
gish  disposition  are  more  likely  to  stumble  and  fall  than  a  well  made,  high-actioned 
steed;  nevertheless,  the  most  perfect  animal  may  gradually  be  rendered  unsafe  by 
unproper  shoeing.    See  Shoeinq  of  Horses. 

Symptoms, — It  is  important,  so  soon  as  the  injury  is  done,  to  determine  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  wound.  If  it  oe  merely  a  superficial  wound,  the  case  is  a  simple  one;  and 
unless  the  skin  is  much  bruised,  the  hair  will  grow,  and  the  animal  not  be  permanently 
blemished.  The  sheath,  however,  through  which  the  tendon  over  the  joint  passes,  may  bd 
opened,  and  the  tendon  itself  injured.  The  wound  is  then  gaping,  heals  rather. slowly, 
and  sloughs  have  to  be  thrown  off.  Lastly,  the  joint  itself  may  be  opened,  and  this  is 
indicatea  by  a  free  discharge  of  the  joint;oil  or  synoyia,  and  by  the  bones  being  seen  or 
felt  on  probing.  The  worst  form  of  accident  is  that  when  the  bones  of  the  joint  are 
fractured,     The^stem  suffers  when  the  wounds  are  serious,  and  severe  fever  sets  in. 

Treatment. — ^Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  injury,  the  first  injunction  is  to  wash  the 
wound  thoroughly  with  cold  water  applied  constantly  for  hours.  The  joint  will  swell, 
become  hot  and  painful,  and  in  some  cases  irritative  fever  occurs.  Then  the  animal 
should  be  kept  on  low  diet,  and  be  purged  with  four,  five,  or  six  drachms  of  aloes, 
according  to  its  size,  etc.  Should  the  wound  be  deep,  much  dirt  remaining  in  the  tis- 
sues, a  large  linseed-meal  poultice  should  be  applied  oyer  the  joint  for  a  day  or  two, 
until  free  suppuration  sets  in.  If  this  is  retarded,  and  in  all  cases  when  the  poultice 
does  not  appear  necessary,  cold  fomentations  may  be  continued,  using  either  some  infu- 
sion of  chamomile,  or  one  part  of  tinctui-e  of  arnica  to  twelve  of  water,  or  one  part  of 
Goulard's  extract  to  a  similar  quantity  of  water.  The  severe  symptoms  speedily  sub- 
side, unless  the  bonea  are  fractured  or  the  joint  otherwise  seriously  injured.  Usually, 
the  wound  heals  rapidly,  the  joint-oil  ceases  to  fiow;  and  in  order  to  msure  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  wound,  mild  astringent  or  caustic  applications  should  be  used,  such  as  tincture 
of  myrrh,  sulphate  of  zinc  lotion,  or  sulphate  of  copper  in  crystal  rubbed  over  it.  When 
the  wound  is  thoroughly  healed,  the  hair  may  not  grow  rapidly,  even  in  parts  where  it 
should  form;  in  this  case  its  production  may  be  accelerated  by  the  use  of  a  very  mild 
cantharidine  ointment,  which  should  act  as  a  mild  irritant,  but  not  as  a  blister.  In  some 
cases  of  severe  broken  knee,  it  is  advisable  to  fix  the  limb  so  that  the  animal  may  not 
move  the  joint  much.  In  veterinary  jurisprudence,  a  broken  knee  is  regarded  as  a  blcm^ 
uA,  not  as  an  unsoundness. 

BSOKEK  WIKDy  a  disease  or  unsoundness  of  the  rcspiratoiy  or^ns  of  the  horse, 
which,  from  the  French  poiisse,  was  termed,  by  some  of  the  old  English  writers  on  far* 
riery,  pursiness.  The  Germans  term  it  ddmpfigkeit,  or  asthma,  though  in  many  of  their 
works  it  receives  also  the  name  of  herzschldgigkeit,  from  a  belief  that  it  consists  in  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart.  The  nature  of  the  malady  is  not  well  understood,  though  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  difficulty  in  the  act  of  expiration,  the  horse  making  an  extraordinary  or 
spasmodic  effort  to  expel  from  the  lungs  the  air  which  has  readily  entered  them  in 
inspiration. 

^mptoms. — A  broken-winded  horse  is  usually  an  animal  that  does  not  thrive,  is  lean, 
and  has  a  dependent  belly,  the  muscles  of  which  are  unusally  active  as  expiratory  mus- 
cles. The  characteristic  symptoms  are  best  observed  when  the  horse  is  exercised,  the 
breathing  becoming  very  labored,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  eyes  bloodshot,  and  even  blue, 
showing  imperfect  purification  of  blood  in  the  lungs.  On  watching  the  chest  and  flank, 
the  ribs  are  observed  very  actively  moved,  and  after  collapsing,  when  the  air  is  expelled 
from  the  lungs,  are  further  depressed  by  a  spasmodic  jerk  brought  about  by  tho 
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abdominal  muscles.  A  broken-winded  horse  has  a  bad  coueh,  of  the  kind  referred  to  by 
veterinarians  as  cliaracteristic  of  unsoundoess,  and  termea  a  hollov)  eough.  When  the 
animal  is  oppressed  by  fast  work,  or  draggnng  a  load  up  a  hill,  the  pulse  is  ezcessivel j 
vapid,  and  the  heart  beats  energetically.  From  this  circumstance,  it  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  disease  of  the  heart.  Others  have  believed  the  diaphragm  affected,  but  in  reality  it 
is  the  lungs,  or  the  apparatus  for  expelling  the  air  from  these  organs,  that  is  at  fault. 
The  diaphragm  being  a  muscle  of  inspiration,  it  is  probably  in  no  way  implicated.  Ko 
doubt,  when  the  heart  is  diseased,  the  function  of  breathing  is  sometimes  much  aiU'ctert, 
but  these  are  not  the  symptoms  of  tlie  true  broken-wind,  any  more  than  when  tlie  lunirs 
are  in  part  rendered  impervious  to  air,  and  the  act  of  inspiration  is  rendered  short.  This 
condition  constitutes  ^ick  toind,  and  is  often  one  of  the  remote  results  of  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  lungs. 

CteiMW.— Low-bred  horses  are  liable  to  B.  W,,  especially  if  improperly  fed  on  innu- 
tritious  and  bulky  food,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  at  hard  and  fast  work.  Whatever 
maybe  the  way  in  which  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  operates  in  producing 
B.  W.,  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  the  function  of  digestion  is  much  impaired.  Indeed, 
the  term  B.  W.  is  believed  to  have  had  reference  originally  to  the  constant  escape  of 
flatus.  B.  W.  is  far  more  rare  now-a-days  than  of  old,  and  it  is  at  present  most  com- 
mon in  those  countries  where  horses  are  worst  managed,  and  fed  almost  exclusively  on 
coarse,  indigestible,  or  innutritions  kinds  of  hay  and  beans. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  B.  W.  is  very  unsatisfactory;  and  we  can  onlv  hope 
for  palliation  of  the  symptoms  by  keeping  the  alimentary  canal  in  pro]>er  order,  aaminis- 
tering  occasional  purgatives,  and  feeding  on  a  proper  quantity  of  the  best  oats,  which 
should  always  be  bruised;  also  allowing  the  horse  the  best  hay  in  spare  quantities — viz., 
from  10  to  12  lbs.  daily.  Some  veterinarians  have  vaunted  their  powers  of  curing  this 
disease,  and  recommended  laro^e  doses  of  camphor,  digitalis,  and  opium;  but  these 
potent  narcotics  only  opemte  ror  a  very  short  time,  ana  as  their  effects  pass  oflP,  the 
symptoms  return,  and  often  with  increased  severity.  We  may  say  that  B.  W.  is  incura- 
ble; and  horses  very  frequently  drop  down  exhausted  when  at  hard  work,  and  die  either 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  hemori'hage,  or  simple  &uffocation. 

B.  W.  is  so  bad  a  form  of  unsoundness  that  horse-dealers  sometimes  attempt,  and 
even  successfullv,  to  hide  the  defect  for  the  time  they  may  be  engaged  in  the  sale  of  a 
horse,  and  this  they  do  by  causing  the  animal  to  swallow  shot  or  grease,  A  certain  por- 
tion of  lead  weighing  in  the  stomach  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  diminishing  the  symp- 
toms, which  become  again  obvious  enough  for  a  few  hours  after  the  ruse  has  been 
practiced  on  some  unwary  purchaser. 

BBOKES  (so  called,  from  a  Teut.  and  Slav,  root,  hrak  or  wrak,  signifying  refuse, 
blemish ;  as  if  the  function  had  originally  been  to  select  good  articles  of  merchandise 
and  reject  blemished  ones:  the  German  term  is  makler.  from  makel,  blemish),  an  agent 
employed  to  make  bargains  and  contracts  between  other  persons,  in  matters  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  for  a  compensation  commonly  called  brokerage.  Where  he 
is  employed  to  buy  or  sell  goods,  he  is  not  inti-usted  with  the  custody  or  possession  of 
them,  and  is  not  authorized  to  buy  or  sell  them  in  his  own  name.  In  this  respect,  he 
differs  from  a  factor,  and  he  differs  from  an  auctioneer  in  two  particulars:  a  B.  may 
buy  as  well  as  sell,  but  an  auctioneer  can  only  sell ;  a  B.  cannot  sell  personally  at  pub- 
lic auction,  for  that  is  the  appropriate  function  of  an  auctioneer,  but  he  may  sell  at  pri- 
vate sales,  which  an  auctioneer  (as  such)  does  not.  A  B.  is  striclly  a  middleman,  or 
intermediate  negotiator  between  the  parties,  and  for  some  purposes,  he  is  treated  as  the 
agent  of  both  parties,  but  primarily  he  is  deemed  merely  the  agent  of  the  party  by  whom 
he  is  originally  employed.  There  are  several  sorts  of  brokers,  such  aa,  stock-brokers, 
ahare-brokers,  ship-brokers  (q.v.  in  Supp.,  Vol.  X.),  insurance-brokers,  and  bill- 
brokers  (q.v.).  Persons  who  appraise  goods,  sell  or  distrain  furniture  for  rent,  are 
also  called  brokers,  although  differing  entirely  in  their  occupations  from  the  preced- 
ing commercial  agents.  The  business  of  a  pawnbroker  (q.v.)  is  also  of  a  different 
nature. 

Brokers,  in  London,  must  be  admitted  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  paying  £5 
on  admission,  and  a  like  sum  annually,  under  a  penalty  of  £100;  but  they  are  no  other- 
wise subject  to  the  control  of  the  court  of  aldermen.  A  list  is  kept  by  the  city  of  bro- 
kers admitted,  and  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  fraud  or  disqualified  (33  and  34 
Vict.  c.  60). 

By  the  larceny  consolidation  act,  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96.  s.  76,  it  is  enacted  that  any 
person,  who,  beini?  a  banker,  merchant,  B.,  attorney,  or  agent,  and  being  intrusted  for 
safe  custody  with  the  property  of  any  other  persons,  shall  in  any  manner  convert 
or  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  liable  to  be 
kept  in  penal  servitude  from  five  to  seven  years,  or  to  suffer  some  other  punishment,  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  with  hard  labor  or  confinement.  See  Factob. 

BROKER  {ante).  In  the  United  States,  brokers  are  classed  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  business.  In  general,  the  word  means  a  dealer  in  money  or  stocks;  but  besides 
the  bill  and  note  broker  there  are  exchange,  insurance,  cotton  (and  other  merchandise), 
pawn,  real  estate,  and  ship  brokers.  The  B.  is  paid  by  a  commission  on  his  sales,  or  by 
a  special  agreement.    Usually  brokers  do  not  disclose  thc|^,,^ff^^|  qf-I^^^^M^cipala. 


gY  Broker. 

There  is  an  implied  warranty  in  dealing  with  a  broker  that  the  thing  he  sells  is  all  that 
it  pretends  to  he,  and^if  a  bill  sold  be  found  a  forgery,  he  is  held  responsible. 

BBOKESAOE  is  the  remuneration  or  compensation  allowed  to  a  broker  (q.v.)* 

BBOMBEB0,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  69  m.  n.e.  from  the  city  of 
that  name,  is  situated  on  the  Brahe,  about  6  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Vistula.  B. 
has  manufactures  of  woolens,  linen,  chicory,  tobacco,  and  Prussian  blue;  a  large  sugar- 
reflnery,  distilleries,  breweries,  potteries,  and  corn-mills.  The  Bnmberg  canal,  by  unit- 
ing the  rirers  Netz  and  Bralie,  connects  the  Oder  and  Elbe  with  the  Vistula.  Pop.  '76, 
31,308. 

BROME,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  Vermont  border;  850 
sq.m. ;  pop.  71,  13,757.  The  Green  mountains  occupy  a  portion  of  the  county.  Capital, 
Knowlton. 

BlfcOME-OSASS,  Bromns;  6r.  broma8,  a  kind  of  oat;  a  genus  of  grasses,  very  nearly 
allied  to  fescue  (q.v.),  with  flowers  in  lax  panicles,  glumes  many-flowered,  the  outer 
nalea  bifid  at  the  extremity,  and  awned  beneath,  and  the  very  short  stigma  growing 
from  the  face  of  the  germeu,  beneath  ltd  ttpax.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  common  British  grasses— -none  more  so  than  the  Soft  B.  {B.  moUu),  an 
annual  or  biennial,  which  has  very  soft  downy  leaves,  grows  well  on  poor  soils,  and  is 
readily  eaten  bv  cattle,  but  is  not  much  esteemed  by  farmers,  either  for  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  fodder  which  it  yields.  Its  seeds  have  also  the  reputation  of  possessing  aele- 
terious  or  poisonous  properties:  and  those  of  two  other  species  of  this  genus,  B.  purgans 
and  B.  caUmrticus,  the  former  a  native  of  North  America,  and  the  latter  of  Chili,  are  said 
to  be  emetic  and  purgative.  The  whole  subject  of  the  existence  of  poisonous  proper- 
ties in  the  seeds  of  any  of  these  grasses,  requires  further  investigation.  Soft  B.,  although 
now  disliked  by  farmers,  was  formerly  sown  as  a  fodder-grass,  and  its  large  seeds  were 
even  regarded  as  making  hay  more  nutritious;  so  that  there  are  some  who  view  its  pres- 
ent proscription  as  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  reconsidered,  and  who  deem  it  not  improba- 
ble that  its  weighty  produce,  both  in  folia^  and  seeds,  and  its  adaptation  to  poor  soils, 
may  yet  recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  agriculturists.  Very  similar  to  it  arc  Smooth  B. 
{B.  r^cemosus).  Field  B.  or  Meadow  B.  (R  oornmutatus  or  B.  pratensia,  and  B.  arteiv- 
»i\  all  of  which  seem  very  much  to  resemble  it  in  their  properties. — The  Tall  B.  {B. 
giganteus,  also  known  as  festuea  gigantea  and  bucetum  gtganteum),  a  native  of  Britain, 
which  reaches  the  height  of  4  or  even  5  ft.,  affords  a  great  bulk  of  foliage,  but  is  not 
much  relished  by  cattle.  Naturally  growing  in  shady  places,  it  succeeds  even  in  dense 
woods,  and  is  sometimes  sown  to  form  covert  for  game. — RYk  B.  (B.  aeecUintis)  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  troublesome  weed,  especially  in  fields  of  rye.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.  In  a  young  state  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  rye.  It  seeds, 
which  are  large,  retain  their  power  of  germination  for  years,  and  do  not  lose  it  by  pass- 
ing uirougli  the  intestines  of  animal.  Deleterious  effects  have  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  bread  made  from  rye,  along  with  which  these  seeds  have  been  ground;  but  poultry 
arc  very  fond  of  them,  as  of  those  of  other  species  of  this  genus. 

BBQMRLIA'CEJi,  a  natural  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  allied  to  amarj/Uidem 
and  iridecB,  stemless,  or  with  short  stems,  and  rigid,  channeled,  often  spiny  and  scaly 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes  or  panicles;  the  calyx  8-parted  or  tubular,  persistent^ 
more  or  less  cohering  with  the  ovary;  the  petals  three,  withering  or  deciduous,  equal  or 
unequal,  imbricated  m  bud.  The  stamens  are  six,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla,  the  anthers  opening  inwards.  The  ovary  is  8-celled,  the  style  single,  the 
fruit  capsular  or  succulent,  many-seeded ;  the  seeds  with  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  the 
base  of  mealy  albumen. — The  order  contains  about  170  known  species,  all  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  although  some  of  them  are  now  naturalized  both  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  best  known  plant  of  the  order,  and  the  only  one  much  valued  for  its  fruit,  is 
the  pineapple  (q.v.).  B.,  with  their  strong  spiny  leaves,  cover  the  ^ound  in  many  places, 
ao  as  to  form  impenetrable  thickets.  Many  ot  them  are  epiphytic,  or  grow  upon  trees, 
without  being  parasites,  particularly  the  species  of  tiUandaia,  one  of  which  is  the  New 
Orleans  moss,  lonff  beard,  or  old  man's  beard  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  hanging  from  the  trees  like  the  lichens  of  colder  climates. 
The  leaves  of  some  are  so  formed  and  placed  as  to  retain  near  their  base  a  quantity  of 
water,'  often  affording  a  delicious  refreshment  to  the  traveler  in  a  hot  climate.  The 
water  is,  perhaps,  of  use  to  the  plant  itself  in  droughts.  Not  a  few  of  the  B.  are  capable 
of  vegetating  long  without  contact  with  earth,  and  of  sustaining  long  drought  without 
inconvenience,  for  which  reason,  and  because  of  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers, 
some  of  them  are  very  frequently  suspended  from  balconies  in  South  America  as  air- 
plants.  But  the  plants  of  this  order  are  more  generally  valuable  for  their  fibers  than 
upon  any  other  account.  TiUandst'a  usneoidea,  the  New  Orleans  moss  already  mentioned, 
yields  a  fiber,  easily  obtained,  and  in  great  abundance,  which  is  used  instead  of  hair  for 
stuffing  mattresses.  The  fibers  of  the  leaves  of  the  pineapple,  and  of  some  other  species 
of  this  order,  have  been  made  into  fabrics  resembling  the  finest  white  muslin,  whilst  they 
are  found  also  to  possess  sufficient  strength  for  cordage.  It  is  supposed  that  the  produce 
of  different  species  of  hrorrUUa  is  often  included  along  with  that  of  the  American  aloe  or 
4igate  (q.v.),  under  the  name  oipita  fiber  or  pita  flax,  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
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the  flbere  beiDg  very  similar,  as  well  as  those  also  of  the  fibers  of  the  species  of  yueea. 
The  fiber  of  the  pineapple  is,  in  some  countries,  very  frequently- twisted  into  fishing- 
lines,  and  made  into  nets  and  into  ropes  intended  lor  immersion  in  water,  being  veiy 
little  liable  to  injury  from  this  cause.  Abundant  as  the  plant  is  in  its  native  regions, 
and  now  so  perfectly  naturalized  as  to  form  thickets  in  many  parts  of  the  old  world* 
there  seems  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  this  fiber  which  mi^ht  be  procured.— The  pine- 
apple cloth  of  the  Philippines  is  called  pina  muslin  and  battste  d'ananas.  It  is  also  some- 
times erroneously  called  ^oM-cloth.  **  With  a  magnifier,  the  fibers  may  be  seen  to  be 
very  numerous  and  fine,  but  not  twisted  at  all,  as  in  ^ass-cloth  or  the  finest  muslins  and 
cambrics."  The  Philippine  pineapple  fiber  is  obtamed  from  a  species  called  by  the 
Spaniards  pijprna  or  pina  (a  cone),  and  which  has  by  botanists  b^n  named  bromelia  pigna, 
although  some  regard  it  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  pineapple,  with  small  and  rather  dry 
fruit.  It  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  Philippine  islands,  and  is  cultivated  by  the 
Chinese  near  Singapore,  and  the  fiber  exported  to  China.  This  fiber  is  prepared  also  in 
Malacca,  'Java,  Celebes,  etc.  When  bleached,  the  pineapple  fiber  can  be  spun  like  flax. 
A  patent  for  this  has  been  taken  out  in  Britain  by  Mr.  Zincke. 

The  Wild  Ananas  (brameUa  pinguin)  of  the  West  Indies,  the  hramdia  karatas,  com- 
mon in  South  America,  the  B.  tagenaria,  common  in  some  parts  of  Brazil,  and  the  MZZ- 
bergia  variegata,  which  grows  in  wild  luxuriance  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  called  caroa^  often 
covering  miles  of  country — all  yield  fibers  which  are  used  for  cloth,  cordage,  nets,  etc 
The  fiber  of  bromelia  tagenaria  is  known  as  eurrcOavD  fiber.  Very  strong  ropes  are  made 
of  it. 

The  genus  bromelia  has  a  3-parted  calyx  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  the  fruit  is  succu- 
lent The  species  are  pretty  numerous,  the  leaves  of  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  char- 
acterized by  spiny  serratures.  The  fruit  of  B.  pinguin,  already  mentioned,  affords  a 
cooling  juice,  which  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  mixed  with  water,  to  make  a  drink  for 
patients  in  fever  and  dysentery.  It  is  said  to  be  diuretic.  A  vinous  liquor  is  sometimes 
made  from  it. 

BBOXIO  ACID  is  the  only  known  compound  of  bromine  and  oxygen.  It  is  prepared 
by  acting  upon  bromine  (Br)  by  caustic  potash  (KO) ,  when  much  bromide  of  potassium 
(KBt)  is  formed,  accompanied  by  bromate  of  potash  (KOBrOt),  a  compound  of  potash 
and  B.  acid.  It  likewise  combines  with  silver,  lead,  and  mercury,  yielding  salts,  all  of 
which  are  styled  bromates. 

BROMIDES,  the  salts  of  bromine  combined  with  various  radicals,  such  as  potassium,, 
sodium,  iron,  mercury,  and  others.  Alkaline  B.  crystallize  in  cub^  or  right 
angled  prisms,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  a  universal 
somnific,  and  is  taken  in  doses  of  20  to  60  grs.,  or  even  more.    B.  are  said  to  be  useful 

in  epilepsy. 

• 

BBOXIHE  (Greek,  bromos,  disagreeable  smell:  symb.  Br;  equiv.  80;  spec.  grav.  2.96)^ 
one  of  the  chemical  elements,  occurs  in  combination  in  sea- water  to  the  extent  of  about 
1  grain  to  the  gallon.  It  is  found  more  abundantly  in  certain  saline  springs,  especially 
those  at  Ereuznach  and  Kissengen  in  Germany.  It  is  also  present  in  water  and  land 
plants  and  animals.  In  the  extraction  of  B.  from  concentrated  sea-water,  from  which 
common  salt  has  lieen  separated  in  quantity,  and  which  is  then  c^led  bUtem,  or  from 
salt  springs,  the  liquor— which  contains  the  B.,  as  bromide  of  magnesium  (MgBr) — hasa 
stream  oi  chlorine  gas  (CI)  passed  through  it,  which  forms  chloride  of  mikgnesium 
(MgCl),  and  liberates  Uie  bromine.  The  liquid  thus  becomes  of  a  more  or  less  yellow 
tint,  and  if  it  be  then  agitated  with  ether,  and  allowed  to  settle,  the  latter  floats  up  the 
bromine.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  treated  with  potash,  which  principally  forma 
bromide  of  potassium  (KBr),  and  fixes  the  B.,  so  that  the  ether  may  be  distilled  off.  The 
residue  is  then  treated  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort  with  heat, 
which  results  in  the  liberation  and  distillation  of  pure  bromine.  It  exists  as  a  deep  red 
liquid  of  density  2.966  (nearly  8),  which  readily  evolves  red  fumes  of  a  very  irritating 
and  suffocating  nature.  It  is  very  poisonous,  actually  destroying  the  animal  tissues.  U 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  its  water  solution  pos- 
sesses great  bleachingproperties.  When  raised  to  the  temperature  of  145.4"  F.,  it  boils^ 
and  reduced  to  95'  F.,  it  becomes  a  red  crystalline  solid.  B.  combines  with  great 
rapidity  with  metals,  occasionally  with  ignition,  as  with  antimony,  and  forms  a  class  of 
salts.  Treated  with  hydrosulpburic  acid,  B.  yields  hydrobromic  acid  (HBr),  which  ia 
the  analogue  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  B.  is  of  chlorine. 

BROMLEY,  a  t.  in  England,  10  m.  s.e.  of  London,  on  high  ground  n.  of  the  Ravens- 
bourne  river.  Besides  modern  institutions  there  is  a  college  founded  in  1666,  by  bishop 
Warner,  for  the  residence  and  support  of  widows  of  clergymen.    There  is   also   a 

Eilace  for  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  whom  the  manor  has  belonged  since  the  time  of 
thelbert;  and  in  the  garden  attached  is  St.  Blaize's  well,  which  was  of  great  fame 
before  the  reformation.    Pop.  of  parish  in  71,  10,674. 

BROMOFORM,  the  ter-bromide  of  formyl,  analogous  to  ido-formand  chloroform;  a 
heavy,  volatile  liquid;  syn.  CHBrs. 
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BKnUBBBO,  a  yillage  of  Sweden,  in  the  Iftn,  and  27  m.  s.  of  the  town,  of  Calmar. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  treaties  were  entered  into  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mtrkin  1541,  1641,  and  1646. 

BSOXSGliOVS,  a  market  t  of  Worcestershire,  England,  near  the  small  river  Balwarp, 
12  m.  8. 8.W.  from  Birmingham.  It  is  li  m.  e.  from  a  station  on  the  Birmingham  and 
Bristol  railway.  The  Birmingham  and  Worcester  canal  also  passes  near  it.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a  highly  cultivated  and  richly  wooded  valley.  The  principal  street  ia  about  a 
mile  in  length.  There  is  a  very  flourishing  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  . 
1553.  The  linen  manufacture  was  formerly  carried  on  at  B. ;  button-making  and  nail> ' 
making  are  at  present  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  B.  returned  two  members  to 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  was  afterwards  disfranchised  on 

fetition  of  the  inhabitantB  themselves,  because  the  trade  of  the  town  had  declined. 
6p.  *71,  6967. 
BSOVOHI  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  Opposite  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra,  the  latter  divides  into  two  branches  or  B.,  of  similar  structure  to  itself — 
namely,  round  and  cartilaginous  in  front;  and  flat,  with  muscular  and  flbrous  tissue, 
bebina,  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  Of  these  B.,  one  ^oes  to  each  lung,  the  right 
being  little  more  than  an  inch;  the  left,  about  two  inches  m  length.  On  entering  the 
sabstance  of  a  lun^.  the  B.  divide  into  smaller  branches,  which  again  subdivide,  until- 
they  are  no  larger  m  diameter  than  one-fiftieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch,  which  give 
origin  to,  or  terminate  in,  small  polyhedral  cells,  which  seem  to  cluster  round  their 
eztiemities,  and  open  into  them.  These  are  the  air-cells;  they  consist  of  elastic  tissue, 
with  a  lining  of  mucous  membrane,  and  beneath  the  latter,  a  layer  of  minute  blood- 
vessels of  the  luQg.    See  Rbspiratton,  Organs  axd  Process  op. 

BBOVCHITIB,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  a 
disease  of  very  common  occurrence  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for,  if  neglected,  it  not  only  destroys  life,  but  if  carelessly  treated,  may  lead  to  prema- 
ture and  miserable  old  age.  The  first  symptoms  are  generally  those  which  distinguish  a 
common  cold— viz.,  shivering,  headache,  and  sense  of  weariness,  with  occasional 
cough;  but  the  cough  continues,  and  recurs  in  paroxysms;  there  is  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion on  the  chest,  and  the  person  wheeze$  when  he  breathes.  He  also  breathes  more  rap- 
idly, six  or  ten  respirations  in  the  minute  more  than  he  did  when  in  health,  and  his  pulse 
is  quicker;  and  the  ear  applied  to  his  chest,  after  these  symptoms  have  continued  for 
two  or  three  days,  will  hear  a  rattling,  as  if  air  was  bubbling  through  thickish  fluid, 
which  is  the  case;  he  is  breathing  through  an  extraordinary  amount  of  mucus  secreted 
by  the  inflamed  lining  membrane  of  the  tube.  During  his  paroxysms  of  cough,  thia 
mucus  is  spit  up.  If  the  inflammation  extend  no  further,  it  is  termed  tubular  B.,  and  ia 
seldom  a  fatal aisease  in  the  first  attack;  but,  as  may  be  expected,  it  will  often  extend, 
or,  in  some  cases,  begin  in  the  small  tubes — vesicular  B. — when  the  symptoms  Just 
described  will  be  present,  but  in  ^  greater  degree,  the  breathing  being  so  embarrassed 
that  the  patient  can  no  longer  lie  down,  but  requires  to  sit  or  stand  up.  and  use  all  hia 
muscles  of  respiration.  Though  he  coughs,  he  spits  very  little,  till  about  the  third  day, 
when  he  expectorates  large  quantities  oi  yellow  fluid.  At  last,  prostration  becomes  8f> 
complete  that  he  ceases  to  spit,  and  dies  suffocated  bv  the  accumulated  mucus,  from  the 
fifth  to  the  seventh  day.  In  less  severe  cases,  or  tuose  which  yield  to  treatment,  the 
delicate  tubes  may  be  permanently  injured  by  the  inflammation.  They  may  be  thick- 
ened, which  narrows  their  caliber;  this  will  prevent  the  proper  passage  of  the  air,  and 
gives  rise  to  wheezing  on  any  exertion,  and  cough,  especially  in  winter.  Moreover, 
after  repeated  attacks,  one  of  the  tubes  may  be  blocked  up  entirely,  so  that  the  portion 
of  lung  to  which  it  ought  to  conduct  air,  is  no  longer  filled,  and  consequently  collapsca 
and  wastes.  This  compels  the  adjacent  tubes  and  air-cells  to  dilate  to  receive  more  air 
at  the  expense  of  their  elasticity  (emphysema,  q.v.);  the  air  cells  may  even  burst,  and  so 
by  degrees  the  apparatus  for  aSrating  tlie  blood  becomes  less  and  less  perfect.  The 
treatment  of  B.  must  vary  with  the  patient's  constitution;  but  in  most  cases,  counter- 
irritation,  applied  through  the  medium  of  mustard  or  hot  turpentine  fomentations,  will 
be  found  very  useful.  These  remedies  act  more  rapidly  than  a  blister,  and  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated.  It  should  be  remembered  that  patients  suffering  from  B.  are  very 
easily  depressed.  Such  medicines  as  ammonia  should  be  given,  to  promote  expectora- 
tion, combined  with  the  liquor  amraonise  acetatis,  to  produce  perspiration.  In  very 
acute  cases,  after  a  brisk  purge,  salines,  with  ipecacuanha  or  squills,  may  be  given,  and 
an  emetic  will  remove  accumulations  of  mucus. 

In  the  B.  of  old  persons,  chloric  ether  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  may  be  combined 
with  sedatives,  as  henbane;  but  opium  must  be  given  with  great  caution,  or  not  at  all, 
as  it  tends  to  increase  the  congestion  of  the  inflamed  tubes.  The  paregoric  elixir  (com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor)  is  an  old  and  popular  remedy  in  B.,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  impress  on  the  reader  the  danger  of  tampering  with  bronchitis.  In  every  case 
where  it  is  possible,  a  skilled  medical  man  should  be  employed,  to  determine,  bv  the 
stethoscope,  not  only  tlie  disease  but  its  exact  situation;  and  as  it  is  but  too  likely  to 
recur  at  some  future  period,  or  symptoms  caused  by  it  to  appear,  a  skilled  opinion  haa 
a  permanent  value  to  the  patient    See  Catarrh. 
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BBOHDBTBB,  Pbteb  Oluf,  a  leomed  antiquarj,  born  near  HorseDS  in  JQtiand,  Not. 
17,  1780.  Od  completing  his  course  of  studieii  at  the  uuivcrBily  of  Copenhagen,  he,  in 
1806,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  two  years,  lie  afterwards  visited  Italy  and 
Greece,  where  he  made  excavations  wliich  furnislied  valuable  materials  fur  the  btudy  of 
^classical  antiquity.  He  died  rector  of  the  Copeulmgen  university  in  1842.  B.'s  princi- 
pal work  is  Iraoels  and  Ueseardum  in  Greece  (2  vuls.,  Paris,  1826).  In  addition  to  several 
smaller  archaeological  papers,  amongst  which  was  one  in  English,  entitled  An  Account 
of  aome  Oreek  Viuen  found  near  V-ulci  (Loud  1832),  and  another  on  the  bronzes  of  Siris, 
*  which  appeared  at  Copenhagen,  1837,  B.  also  wrote  some  valuable  contributions  to 
Danish  history  from  mediaival  Norman  manuscripts  (2  vols.,  Copenh.  1817-18),  and 
Memoirs  of  Greece  during  tfu  Years  1827  and  1828  (Paris,  1835). 

BRONDSTBD,  or  BrCnsted,  Pbteb  Olup,  1781-1842;  an  archsBologist.  b.  in  Jat- 
land.  He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  with  his  friend  Eoes 
joined  baron  8tackel berg's  expedition  to  Greece,  where  they  made  important  antiquarian 
researches,  and  B.  as  a  reward  for  his  share  was  made  professor  of  Greek  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen.  This  professorship  he  exchanged  for  the  office  of  Danish  envoy  at 
Rome.  In  1832,  after  visiting  France,  England,  Sicily,  and  the  Ionian  islands,  he 
returned  to  Copenhagen  and  was  made  director  of  the  royal  museum  of  antiquities  and 
.  professor  of  archffiology  and  philology,  and  ten  years  later  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
4iniversity.  His  death  was  in  consequence  of  falling  from  his  horse.  His  principal 
work  was  Trawls  and  Arc/ueological  Ketearches  in  Greece. 

BBOVOVIABT,  Alexandre,  an  eminent  French  chemist  and  natural  let,  bom  at  Parii 
in  1770.  is  said  to  have  delivered  a  lecture  on  chemistry  before  he  was  16.  In  1790,  he 
visited  England  for  a  scientific  examination  of  the  Derbyshire  mines  and  pottery-works* 
and,  on  his  return  to  France,  published  a  Memaire  stir  VAri  de  rjSmaiUoiir.  Appointed 
in  1800  director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  he  held  that  office  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  revived  the  almost  lost  art  of  painting  on  glass.  In  his  Esaad 
d^une  OlaasificaHon  de»  Reptiles,  1805,  he  established  the  four  divisions  of  reptiles,  and 
first  ^ave  them  the  names  of  saurian^,  batrachians,  chelomans,  and  ophidians.  His 
Traite  Klemeniaire  de  Mineralogie,  published  in  1807,  at  the  instance  of  the  imperial 
university,  became  a  text-book  for  lecturers.  In  1814,  appeared  bis  Memoire  sur  les  Corps 
Organises  Fbssiies  nommes  Trilobites,  a  name  which,  as  well  as  a  basis  of  classification  for 
those  singular  Crustacea,  naturalists  owe  to  Brongniart.  In  1815,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  the  French  institute;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  royal 
and  geological  societies  of  London,  and  of  other  learned  bodies.  In  1845,  appeared  his 
TraiU  des  Arts  Ceramigues.     He  died  14th  Oct.,  1847. 

BEOHOVIAET,  Adolphb  Theodore,  son  of  the  preceding,  author  of  several 
botanical  works  held  in  high  esteem,  was  born  in  1801 ;  in  1883  became  professor  of 
botany  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  and  in  1834  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  In  1852,  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  He 
4ied  in  1876. 

BEO'HI,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  about  11  m.  B.e.  of  the 
town  of  Pavia,  in  a  beautiful  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It  has  a  singular 
old  church,  some  portions  of  which  date  from  the  10th  century.  In  its  vicinity  is  the 
castle  of  Broni,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where  prince  Eugene  obtained  a  victory- 
over  the  French  in  1703.     Pop.  about  7000. 

BEOmr,  Hbinrich  Gborg,  a  German  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Ziegelhausen,  Mar.  3, 
1800,  and  educated  at  Heidelberg  university,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  science  of 
forests  and  natural  history.  In  1828,  he  commenced  at  Heidelberg  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  physical  and  industrial  sciences,  and  in  1833  was  nominated  ordinary  professor 
of  the  same.  After  Leuckhardt's  departure  from  Freiberg,  B.  was  appointed  to  the 
zoological  lectureship.  B.  wrote  several  important  scientitic  treatises.  His  first  was 
A  System  of  Antediluvian  Conchylia  (Heidelberg,  1824),  which  was  followed  by  A  System 
of  Antediluvian  Zoophytes.  In  1824,  he  visited  the  southern  countries  of  Europe;  and  in 
1827,  made  a  second  iourney  to  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  published  the  results  of  his 
journey  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1825-30).  In  1884  appeared  his  most  important  geological 
work — Leth<Ba  Geognosiica;  in  1841-49,  his  Histoid  of  Nature;  and  in  1850,  his  Universal 
Zoology,  which  was  the  first  attempt  to  develop  zoology  in  its  entirety  with  reference  to 
extinct  organisms.     B.  died  in  1862. 

BKONNER,  JoHANN  Philipp,  1792-1865;  a  German  authority  on  wines,  their  nature 
and  production,  on  which  he  published  more  than  a  dozen  treatises.  In  1831.  he 
established  a  school  for  teaching  wine-culture;  and  in  later  years,  under  a  commission 
from  Baden,  he  traveled  and  investigated  in  all  the  grape-growing  countries  of  the 
continent. 

BEONT]£,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Catania,  Italy,  situated  at  the  western  base  of  Mt. 
Etna,  about  23  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  city  of  Catania.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolen  and 
paper,  and  the  district  produces  oil,  almonds,  wine.  etc.  But  the  town  is  celebrated 
chiefly  for  its  connection  with  admiral  lord  Nelson,  who  was  created  duke  of  Bronte  by 
the  Neapolitan  government  in  1779,  with  an  annual  income  of  6000  onde  (about  £87501 

Pop.  72,  14,68a 
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BXOKTE,  Charlotte,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modem  noreiists,  was  born 
at  Tborntou.  in  the  West  Killing  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1816.  Her  father, 
a  clergyman  of  Irish  desctent,  removed,  with  six  young  children  and  an  invalid  wife, 
frt)in  TluirDtou  to  iiuworlh,  in  the  same  counter,  in  1821.  Boon  after  their  arrival,  Mrs. 
Bronte  died,  so  that  Charlotte,  trying  hard  in  after-life,  could  but  dimly  recall  the 
remembrance  of  her  mother.  Her  father,  eccentric  and  solitary  in  his  habits,  and  full 
of  extravagant  theories  for  making  his  children  hardy  and  stoical,  was  ill  fitted  to 
replace  a  mother's  love.  When  Charlotte  was  eight  years  old,  she  was  sent  with  three 
of  her  sisters  to  Cowan's  Bridge  school,  which,  whether  deservedly  or  not,  had  an 
unfortunate  notoriety  conferred  upon  it  25  years  later  in  the  pages  of  Jane  Eyre,  Her 
two  eldest  sisters  falling  dangerously  ill,  and  dyin^  a  few.  days  after  their  removal 
thence,  and  tlie  low  situation  evidently  disagreeing  with  Charlotte's  health,  she  was  sent 
home  when  little  more  than  nine,  and  remained  there,  "  the  motherly  friend  and  guar- 
dian of  her  younger  sisters,'!  till,  in  1881,  she  was  sent  to  Miss  Wooler's  school  at  Roe 
Head,  where  her  remarkable  talents  were  duly  appreciated  by  her  kind  instructress,  and 
friendships  formed  with  some  of  her  fellow-pupiJs  that  lasted  throughout  life.  A  few 
years  later,  she  returned  to  Miss  Wooler's  school  as  teacher  there,  and  also  had  some 
sorrowful  experiences  as  governess  in  one  or  two  families.  It  was  with  a  view  of  better 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  task  of  teaching  that  Charlotte  and  her  sister  Emily  went 
to  Brussels  in  1842,  and  took  up  their  abode  m  a  permonnat.  When  Charlotte  returned 
home  in  1844,  a  new  shadow  darkened  the  gloomy  Yorkshire  parsonage.  Her  father's 
eight  was  declining  fast,  and  her  only  brother  was  a  source  of  continual  anxiety.  It  now 
seemed  plain  that  school-keeping  could  never  be  a  resource,  and  the  sisters  turned 
their  thoughts  to  literature.  Their  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1846;  their  names 
being  veiled  under  those  of  Currcr,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  but  it  met  with  little  or  no 
attention.    Charlotte's  next  venture  was  a  prose  tale,  Tfie  Professor,  and  while  It  was 

rsing  slowly  and  heavily  from  publisher  to  publisher,  Jcme  Eire  was  making  progress, 
the  Aug.  of  1847,  it  was  submitted  to  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder,  and  published  by 
them  two  months  later.  It  took  the  public  by  storm.  It  was  felt  that  a  fresh  hand, 
making  new  harmonies,  was  thrown  over  the  old  instrument.    Henceforward,  Charlotte 

B.  had  a  **  twofold  life,  as  author  and  woman."  Over  the  latter  the  clouds  closed 
thicker  and  thicker.  Mr.  Bronte  had  indeed  recovered  his  sight;  but  the  sister 
Charlotte  so  intensely  loved,  and  whose  genius  she  ever  delighted  to  exalt  above  her 
own,  Emily— the  Ellis  Bell  of  Wuihering  ife^Ato— died  in  1848.  Her  onlv  brother  also 
died  in  the  same  year;  and  Anne,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  following  in  1849,  Char- 
lotte was  left  alone  witli  her  aged  father  in  that  dreary  deserted  home  among  the  graves. 
Nevertheless,  her  energy  never  flagged.  Shirley ,  begun  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
Jane  Eyre,  was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1849;  and  ViUette,  written  under  the  fre- 

?[uent  pre8<«ure  of  bad  health  and  low  spirits,  came  out  in  1862.  In  the  spring  of  185^ 
Charlotte  B.  was  married  to  her  father's  curate,  the  Rev.  A.  Nicholls,  who  had  lonff 
known  and  loved  her.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  a  little  bright  sunshine  was  permitted 
to  the  close  of  a  hitherto  clouded  life.  It  was,  however,  but  brief;  for  serious  ill- 
ness set  in,  and  on  the  31  st  of  Mar.,  1855,  she  died.  A  fragment  of  an  unfinished 
novel  appeared  in  the  C&rnhiU  Magtmne  for  April,  1860.      See  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  qf 

C.  B.  (1857). 

BSOKZE  is  a  reddish-yellow,  fine-grained  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  in  Tariable  propor- 
tions. It  was  early  known,  and  what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  brass  in  regard  to  the 
ancient  nations,  was  in  reality  bronze.  The  brass  or  B.  referred  to  in  the  Bible  waa 
probably  composed  of  copper  and  tin,  though  some  translators  consider  it  likely  to  have 
been  copper  alone.  The  examination  of  the  most  ancient  coins  and  metallic  ornaments 
and  implements  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with  B. ;  so  much 
80,  that  in  the  antiquarian  history  of  European  nations,  there  is  a  distinct  period  styled  the 
hrohee  period  (see  next  art.).  At  the  present  time,  B.  is  largely  used  for  house  ana  church 
bells,  Chinefie  gongs,  ordnance  or  cannon  metal,  and  speculum  or  telescope  metal.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  various  kinds  of  B.,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  tin  from 
being  burned  away  or  wasted.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  customary  to  use  much  old  B.,  aa 
worn-out  cannon,  etc.,  and  when  that  is  fused  in  the  furnace,  to  add  the  new  copper  and 
tin.  The  best  Cornish  and  Banca  tin  are  employed  for  the  better  kinds  of  castings^ 
especially  where  strength  of  alloy  is  required.  For  inferior  work,  old  scrap  tin,  which 
often  contains  lead,  is  used;  and  where  strength  of  material  is  not  an  object,  a  little  zinc 
&nd  lead  are  added.  In  either  case,  during  the  fusion  of  the  mixed  metals  in  the  furnace, 
at  a  high  temperature,  as  little  air  as  possible  must  be  admitted  to  the  furnace,  ether- 
ise the  metals  are  oxidized,  and  the  alloy  is  deteriorated.  B.,  when  well  made,  is, 
excepting  gold,  platinum,  and  some  of  the  rare  metals,  the  most  durable  metallic  mate- 
rial with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  this,  coupled  with  its  extreme  hardness,  render- 
ing it  difficult  for  time  and  ordinary  wear  and  tear  to  efface  inscriptions  or  medallions 
stamped  on  it,  has  led  the  mint  in  France,  some  years  ago,  to  issue  a  bronze  coinage  in 
place  of  copper;  and  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  bronze  coinage  has  taken  the 
place  of  a  copper  coinap  in  Great  Britain.  ■ 

The  principal  varieties  of  B.  have  the  following  average  composition: 
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Copper.  Tin. 

Brass  ordDance  or  bronze  cannon 9 

Bronze  for  toothed  wheels 10 

**       for  mathematical  instruments 12 

**       for  bearinffs  of  machinery 8 

Chinese  gongs  ana  cymbals 6 

Musical  bells 6 

House  bells 4 

Large  bells 8 

Telescope  or  speculum  metal 9 

Mirrors 2 

Hard  bronze 7 

-g  -l  Medium  bronze 8 

fl     Soft  bronze - . .  9 

•^  tFlexible  bronze  nails 20 

Recently,  B.  has  been  deposited  on  small  statues  and  otlier  articles,  in  greater  or  less 
thickness,  hy  the  electrotype  process  (see  Galvanism),  forming  very  pleasing  ornaments 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  ordinary  B.  ornaments  can  be  purchased  for.  The  same  process 
has  been  suggested  for  coating  those  parts  of  machinery  which  are  liable  to  rust. 

BUOirzX,  AoB  OF  (Dan.  Brancealderen),  a  term  used  by  many  modem  archsologists 
to  distinguish  the  second  of  the  three  successive  periods  into  which,  as  they  hold,  the 
primitive  or  pre-historic  antiquities  of  a  country  may  be  divided.  They  take  for  granted 
that  among  a  rude  or  savage  people,  stone,  being  more  easily  fashioned,  would  come  into 
use  before  any  kind  of  metal;  and  that  of  metals,  copper,  being  oftener  found  ready  for 
the  hammer,  would  come  into  use  before  iron,  which  has  generally  to  be  smelted  before 
it  can  be  wrought.  These  assumptions— which,  in  so  far,  are  only  in  accordance  with 
what  has  actually  been  observed  among  uncivilized  races— have  obtained  from  a  very 
early  date.  Lucretius,  writing  in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era,  has  recorded  them 
with  his  usual  vigorous  precision : 


Et  prior  »ri8  erat  quam  f erri  cognitus  ugua. 

De  Serum  Natura,  ▼.  1288. 

Man's  earliest  arms  trere  Angers,  teeth,  and  nails, 
And  stones,  and  fragments  from  the  branching  woods; 
Then  copper  next;  and  last,  as  later  traced. 
The  tyrant  iron.— IfcMon  Qood's  Trantlatum, 

More  than  one  antiquary  of  the  last  century  appears  to  have  suggested  the  distribution 
of  archaeological  objects  into  eras  of  stone,  of  copper  or  bronze,  and  of  iron.  But  the 
proposed  classification  received  scarcely  any  attention  until  about  forty  years  ago,  when 
It  was  adopted  and  developed  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Thomsen,  superintendent  of  the  ethnograph- 
ical and  archaeological  museum  of  Copenhagen,  in  his  Ledetraad  tit  NardUk  Oldkyndigned 
(KjObenhavn.  1886),  and  by  Mr.  Nilsson,  professor  of  zoology  in  the  university  of  Lund, 
in  Sweden,  in  his  Skandinaviska  Nordens  Unntonare  (Lund,'  1888-48).  According  to  the 
tlieory  of  these  writers — which  is  held  by  almost  all  archaeologists  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  by  many  in  northern  Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  and  by  a  few  in  other 
parts  of  Europe — the  first  three  stages  in  the  progress  of  a  nation  from  barbarism  to  civ- 
ilization are  as  clearljr  identified  and  defined  by  their  relics  of  stone,  of  bronze,  and  of 
iron,  as  the  comparative  antiquity  of  geological  strata,  or  periods  of  the  world's  creation, 
is  determiaed  by  the  fossils  which  they  are  found  to  contain. 

The  name  of  the  '*  age  of  stone"  is  given  to  the  period  when  weapons  and  implements 
were  made  of  stone,  amber,  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  some  such  easily  wrought  material,  and 
during  which  very  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  metals.  During  this  era,  the  people, 
few  in  number,  and  savage  in  their  habits,  clothed  themselves  chiefly  with  skins  of 
animals.  They  buried  their  dead  in  large  sepulchral  chambers,  covered  by  what  have 
been  called  cromlechs,  or  girdled  round  by  the  unhewn  stone  pillars  called  **  Dniidical 
circles."  The  bodies  have  most  frequenUy  been  found  unburned,  and  often  with  rude 
urns  beside  them. 

During  the  '*age  of  bronze,"  weapons  and  implements  were  made  of  copper  or  of 
bronze,  and  iron  and  silver  were  little  or  not  at  all  known.  The  dead  were  burned,  and 
their  ashes  kept  in  urns,  or  deposited  in  stone-chests,  which  were  covered  by  conical 
mounds  of  earth  or  heaps  of  loose  stones.  In  the  urns,  articles  of  gold  and  amber  are 
found,  but  never  of  silver.  Most  articles  of  metal  appear  to  have  been  cast;  where  marks 
of  the  hammer  appear,  it  is  contended  that  the  forging  or  beating  must  have  been  done 
by  a  stone  hammer  upon  a  stone  anvil. 

The  **  age  of  iron"  is  the  name  applied  to  the  third  and  last  of  the  three  supposed 
periods.  I)uring  this  era,  it  is  conceived  that  iron  displaced  bronze  in  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  and  implements,  and  that  silver  and  glass  came  into  use.  The  dead  were 
still  occasionally  burned;  but  they  were  frequently  buried  without  burning,  often  seated 
on  chairs,  and,  at  times,  with  a  horse  in  full  war-harness  laid  beside  tl^  body  of  hia 
master. 
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The  Sca&dinaTiaii  and  German  antlquariee  admit  that  their  three  periods  run,  more 
or  less,  one  into  another;  that  stone  weapons  continued  to  be  used  throughout  the  age  of 
B.;  that  B.  and  gold  were  not  unknown  in  the  age  of  stone;  and  that  weapons  ol 
stone  and  B.  continued  to  be  used  in  the  age  of  iron.  This  admission  obTionsly  detracts 
very  much  from  the  practical  value  of  the  classification  for  chronological  or  other  scien- 
tific purposes.  But  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Eemble,  and  other  British  antiquaries,  have 
taken  objections  to  the  classification  altogether,  as  irreconcilable  with  generally  admitted 
facts,  when  carried  out  to  its  strict  and  necessary  consequences.  They  point  to  the 
every-day  discovery  of  objects  of  stone,  B.,  and  iron,  in  the  same  ancient  urns,  graves, 
and  dwellings.  They  instance  the  case  of  the  Huns,  who  had  swords  of  iron,  while 
they  pointed  their  arrows  with  bones;  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  fought  with 
stone  mauls  at  Hastings;  and  the  case  of  the  Germans,  Who  used  stone  hammers  in  the 
thirty  years'  war.  They  show  stone  weapons,  in  some  of  which  the  traces  of  metal  are 
still  fresh,  while  others  attest  for  themselves  that  they  could  not  have  been  cut  but  by  a 
thin  sharp  metal  point.*  They  prove  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  the  nations, 
of  the  n.  and  w.  of  Europe  used  iron  weapons  durin?  what  must  have  been  their  B.  age. 
And  they  repudiate  the  proposed  appropriation  of  dill^rent  modes  of  burial  to  the  different 
i^es — a  point  on  which  the  supporters  of  the  theory  appear  to  be  hopelessly  divided  among 
themsdves — on  the  CTound  that  graves  assigned  to  the  B.  period  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain more  iron  than  B.,  and  that  other  supposed  characteristics  of  sepulchers  of  the  B. 
aee  are  quite  as  common  in  sepulchers  of  the  iron  age.  But  although  the  threefold 
classiflcation  of  the  Scandinavian  and  German  archaeologists  cannot  be  relied  upon  for 
historical  uses,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  convenient  mode  of  arranging  archueolo^cal 
objecta  It  has  been  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  in  the  galleij  of  British  antiqui- 
ties in  the  British  museum  at  London,  in  the  national  museum  of  the  antiquaries  of 
Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  museum  of  the  royal  Irish  academy  at  Dublin,  and  in 
other  collections,  where  the  articles  are  classed,  for  the  most  part,  according  to  the 
materials  of  wl^ch  they  are  made. 

BBOVZE-WIHO,  Bronzb-wingbd  Piqbon,  and  Bronze  Pigboit,  names  given  in  the 
Australian  colonies  to  certain  species  of  pigeon  (see  Piobon  and  Columbidje),  chiefly 
of  the  ^enuBperistera  of  Swainson,  on  account  of  the  lustrous  bronze  color  with  which 
their  wings  are  variously  marked.  They  are  otherwise  also  birds  of  beautiful  plumage.— 
The  Common  B.  or  bronze-winged  ground  dove  {eolumba  or  peritUra  chalcaptera)  is  dis- 
tributed over  all  the  Australian  colonies.  It  is  often  seen  in  flocks,  feeds  on  the  ground, 
and  builds  its  nest  chiefly  on  low  branches  of  trees  growing  on  meadow-lands  or  near 
water.  It  is  a  plump  bird,  often  weighing  fully  a  pound,  and  is  acceptable  at  every 
table. — The  Brush  B.  or  little  bronze  pigeon  {O.  or  P.  elegan$)  is  not  so  plentiful  nor 
so  widely  distributed,  chiefly  inhabiting  Tasmania  and  the  southern  parts  of  Australia. 
It  inhabits  low  swampy  grounds,  never  perches  on  trees,  resembles  a  partridge  in  its 
habits,  and  makes  a  loua  burring  noise  like  a  partridge  when  it  takes  wing  on  being 
alarmed. — ^The  Harlbqitin  B.  (6^  or  P,  histrioniea)  is  found  in  the  n.w.  parts  of  New 
South  Wales  in  great  flocks,  feeding  on  seeds.— Some  of  the  species  oigeophajm,  another 
of  the  genera  or  sub-genera  of  the  eolumbida,  are  also  sometimes  called  bronze-wing. 
Their  partridge-like  appearance  and  habits  have  gained  for  them  the  name  of  partridge 
pigeon  (q.v). 

BBOVZIK0  is  the  process  of  covering  plaster  or  clay  figures,  and  articles  in  ivory, 
metal,  and  wood,  so  as  to  communicate  to  them  the  appearance  of  ordinary  bronze. 
Several  of  the  materials  employed  are  of  little  value,  whilst  others  are  expensive. 
Thus,  gold  pawdor  is  used  for  the  finer  work,  and  is  prepared  by  ^nding  gold-leaf 
with  honey  on  a  stone  slab  till  a  veiy  fine  state  of  division  is  attained,  then  washing 
out  the  honey,  and  drying  the  gold  powder.  Inferior  gold-leaf,  or  that  which  con- 
tains much  silver  and  copper,  yields  the  Oerman  gold  powder  employed  in  bronzing. 
Copper  powder  is  prepared  by  introducing  an  iron  bar  or  plate  into  a  solution  of  copper, 
when  the  latter  metal  is  precipitated  as  a  finely-divided  red  powder.  Mosaio  gold,  or 
mimmim,  is  made  by  fusing  1  lb.  of  tin,  introducing  i  lb.  m'^rcury,  allowing  the  alloy  or 
amalgam  to  cool,  then  pulverizing  and  grinding  up  with  ilb.  sal-ammoniac,  and  7  ozs.  sub- 
limea  sulphur.  Ultimately,  the  whole  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  sublimation,  when 
the  tin^  as  a  brilliant  yellow  powder,  resembling  gold,  is  left  in  the  subliming  vessel. 
The  color  of  mosaic  gold  may  be  deepened  by  the  addition  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  and 
it  then  assumes  a  copper  tint.  Oold  sue  is  prepared  by  heating  1  lb.  of  linseed  oil, 
and  gradually  adding  4  ozs.  of  gum  animi  in  very  fine  powder.  When  lx>iled  sufficiently, 
it  assumes  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  may  then  be  stnuned  through  cloth.  When 
employed  in  bioncing,  some  vermilion  is  added,  to  make  it  opaque,  and  turpentine, 

*  M.  Frederic  Troyon,  of  Tjwwsnne,  one  of  the  BwUn  antiquaries  who  aeeept  the  three  periods 
of  their  Scandlnaviati  brethren,  bistanoeB  certain  stone  axes  (now  in  the  coUectkni  of  iMuron  Ren- 
bei^,  at  Prague),  which  were  found,  along  with  their  cores,  at  the  site  of  a  primitive  manufao* 
torr  of  these  weapons  in  Bohemia.  **  These  cores,"  he  says,  **when  replaced  in  the  holes  from 
wlrich  they  had  been  taken  (easily  verified  by  the  oorreepondInK  veins  of  the  stone),  left  so  Httle 
play-room,  that  it  waa  evident  they  could  only  hav«  been  detached  by  a  meted  point,  and  not  by 
a  hollow  cylinder,  which  could  not  have  given  to  the  hole  its  conical  form,  now  quite  appareni 
Instead  of  the  soft  iron  which  is  emplored  nowadays  in  such  operations,  the  ancients  usea  copper 
or  bronse;  and,  of  course,  water  and  siUcious  sand  were  likewise  employed  in  the  process."    v  lv^ 
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to  mako'it  thin  and  limpid  enou^  to  be  easllj  laid  on  the  plaster  cast  or  other 
article  with  a  brush;  and  the  obiect  ma^  ultimately  be  rubbed  over  with  soft  chamois 
leather*  which  is  occasionally  dipped  into  the  gold  size.  The  other  B.  powders  are 
best  laid  on  with  a  solution  of  gum>arabic  or  isinglass,  either  of  which  acts  ae  a 
cement. 

Gun-barrels  are  bronzed  by  acting  upon  them  with  the  chloride  or  butter  of  antimony 
QyroTmng  salt),  or  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  aeids,  when  the  surface  of  the  iron  gets 
partially  eaten  into,  and  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide;  after  which  the  gun- 
barrel  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  oiled,  and  burnished.  A  brownish  shade  is  thus  commu- 
nicated to  the  barrel,  which  protects  it  from  rust,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  it  less 
conspicuous  to  an  enemy  or  to  game.  In  the  bronzing  operation  known  as  the  Damas- 
cus, the  barrel  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  vinegar,  to  which  sulphate  of  copper 
has  been  added.  The  result  is,  that  metallic  copper  is  deposited  inegularly  over  the 
iron  surface;  and  when  the  latter  is  washed,  oiled,  and  well  rubbed  with  a  hard  brush, 
.a  very  pretty  appearance  is  communicated  to  the  barrel.  Articles  in  wood  that  require 
to  be  bronzed,  are  first  coated  with  a  mixture  of  size  and  lampblack,  and  dried,  and 
then  a  bronze  powder,  consisting  of  very  finely-divided  patent  yellow,  raw  umber,  pipe- 
clay, lampblack,  and  Prussian  blue,  is  put  on  with  a  brush.  After  bein^  dried  again, 
the  article  is  burnished  with  cloth  or  leather,  covered  with  a  layer  of  Castile  soap,  and, 
lastly,  cleaned  up  with  a  woolen  cloth.  Copper  vessels,  coins,  etc.,  are  bronzed  bv 
heating  them  in  a  copper  boiler  containing  vinegar,  with  2  parts  of  verdigris,  1  of  sal- 
ammoniac  dissolved  in  it,  when,  after  sufiicient  boiling,  a  pleasant  reddish-brown  hue 
is  imparted.  Bronze  and  copper  articles  may  have  an  antique  appearance  commu- 
nicated by  applying  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  1  pan,  cream  of  tartar  8,  common  salt  6, 
hot  water  12,  and  more  or  less  nitrate  of  copper,  when  an  ancient  greenish  hue  is 
obtained. 

B]lOOCH(from  a  root  signifying  to  pierce;  comp.  Eng.  to  broach;  Fr.  brocher,  to  spit, 
or  to  stitch;  Wei.  broc,  to  stab),  an  ornamental  pin  or  instrument  for  fastening  the  dress, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  either  of  a  ring  or  disck  or  of  a  semicircle^  there  being  a  pin 
in  either  case  passing  across  it,  fastened  at  one  end  with  a  joint,  and  at  the  other  with  a 
hook.  Brooches  were  much  used  in  antiquity,  and  varied  in  form  as  much  as  in  modem, 
times.  They  were  worn  botii  by  men  and  women,  and  with  a  view  both  to  ornament 
and  use,  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  fall  of  the  western  empire.  Nay,  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  amongst  semi-barbarous  tribes,  the  art  of  making^ 
Mula  seems  not  only  to  have  flourished,  but  to  have  attained  marvellous  perfection. 
Jiany  of  those  found,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  in  work- 
manship, and  stili  more  so  in  design;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  antiquity  has  left  us 
anything  in  the  way  of  personal  ornament  .more  perfect  than  the  soKsallea  fiunterston 
B.  It  was  found  in  1880,  on  the  estate  of  Hunterston,  in  the  parish  of  w.  Kilbride, 
Ayrshire,  near  to  the  scene  of  a  conflict  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Largs,  in  1262. 
It  is  of  silver,  richly  wrought  with  gold  filigree,  and  elaborately  chased  with  lacertin& 
and  ribbon  patterns.  It  is  set  with  ornaments  of  amber;  diameter,  4^  inches.  On  the 
reverse  are  runes,,  which  have  been  variously  read.  Dr.  Wilson  says,  **what  is  de- 
cipherable reads  in  good  Scottish  Celtic  into  what  he  explains  to  mean— Malbritha,  his 
fnend,  in  recompense  to  Maolfridi." — PreMntonc  Annals.  One  of  the  most  famoua 
articles  of  the  kind  existing  in  Scotland  is  the  Brooch  of  Lorn,  in  the  possession  of 
Macdougal  of  Dunolly,  near  Oban.  It  is  believed  to  be  identical  witli  one  torn  from 
the  brt'ast  of  Robert  Bruce  by  Alexander  of  Lorn,  the  ancestor  of  Macdougal,  in  a 
personal  contest  with  the  king.  This  interesting  article  is  of  silver,  about  4  in.  in 
oiameter,  with  a  circle  of  jeweled  obelisks. 

BROOKE,  aco.  in  West  Virginia,  in  the  "  Panhandle"— a  narrow  strip  between  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania;  75  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  6464.  Surface  hilly,  soil  fertile;  productions 
agricultural.  The  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  railroad  passes  through  it.  Co. 
seat,  Wellsbury. 

BROOKE,  Fbancib  J.,  1763-1827;  a  Virginian,  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
speaker  of  the  Virginia  senate,  and  presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

BBOOKS,  Hbnry,  dramatist  and  novelist,  was  bom  in  1708,  in  the  house  of  Rantavan, 
CO.  Cavan,  Ireland.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  clergyman.  Young  B.  was  first  sent  to 
school  to  one  Felix  Somerford,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  his  tutor,  in  the 
fullness  of  his  heart,  prophesied  that  he  would  play  a  great  part  in  life.  His  talent  for 
rhyming  first  made  itself  evident  here,  and  it  received  further  development  while  he 
resided  at  Dr.  Sheridan's  school  in  Dublin.  In  1724,  he  went  to  study  law  in  London, 
and  became  the  chosen  friend  of  Pope  and  Lyttleton.  From  the  heart  of  this  brilliant 
literary  society  he  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  a  dying  aunt,  who  left  him  guardian  of 
her  child,  a  girl  of  twelve.  B.  put  the  child  to  a  Dublin  boarding-school,  and  married 
her  secretly  two  years  thereafter.  Four  or  tve  years  subsequently,  when  his  wife  had 
borne  him  thre<)  children,  he  removed  to  London,  and  once  more  became  a  bright  par* 
ticular  star  in  the  galaxy  of  metropolitan  genius.  In  London,  he  published  a  poem, 
entitled  Unhersdl  Beauty,  which  Pope  admired,  and  of  which  he  perhaps  turned  a  coup- 
let here  and  there.    Shortly  after,  B.  returned  to  Ireland;  but  in  1786,  he  was  again  in 
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London,  and  was  intn>diioed  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  cuHiviated  his  friendship,  and 
made  him  presents  of  books  and  china.  About  this  time,  he  published  his  play,  entitled 
Gustamts  Vam^  full  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  the  most  inconceivable  characters. 
Id  1740,  B.  was  taken  ill,  and  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  published  several 
books,  and  a  tragedy,  Tlie  Earl  of  Westmoj^eland,  which  was  performed  in  Dublin.  In 
his  later  years  he  removed  to  Dublin,  and  died  there  in  1783.  The  sonorous  eloquence 
of  his  plays  has  not  saved  them  from  oblivion ;  and  his  novel,  entitled  The  Fool  of  Quality, 
is  the  only  work  of  his  which  is  likely  to  meet  the  eyes  of  modern  readers.  It  waa 
originally  published  in  five  volumes,  and  was  greatly  acfinired  b^  John  Wesley.  A  new 
edition  was  published  in  1859,  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kmgsley. 

BBOOXE,  Sir  James,  rajah  of  Sarawak,  and  governor  of  Labuan — a  man  strongly 
imbued  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  old  adventurers  of  the  Elizabethan  time — was  b.  at  Coombe 
Qrove,  near  Bath,  29th  April,  1803.  He  early  entered  the  £ast  India  army,  was  seri- 
ously wounded  in  the  Burmese  war,  and  returning  home  on  furlough,  spent  some  time 
in  travel  on  the  continent.  Shipwrecked  on  the  voyage  out  to  join  his  regiment,  he  wsa 
unable  to  reach  India  before  his  furlough  had  expired;  his  appointments  consequently 
lapsed,  and  he  quitted  the  service.  He  now  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  down  piracy 
in  the  Eastern  archipelago,  and  of  carrying  civilization  to  the  savages  inhabiting  these 
islands.  He  purchased  a  yacht,  which  he  manned  with  about  20  sailors,  and  after  a 
three  years'  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  test  the  sea- worthiness  of  his  vessel  and  the 
seamanship  of  his  crew,  sailed  from  London  for  Sarawak,  a  province  on  the  n.w.  coast 
of  Borneo,  Oct.,  1838.  When  he  arrived  there,  Muda  Hassim,  the  uncle  of  the  sultan 
of  Borneo,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  some  rebel  tribes.  B.  lent  his  assistance,  and  in 
return  had  the  title  of  rajah  and  governor  of  Sarawak  conferred  upon  him,  the  nativo 
p;ovemor  being  forced  to  resign.  B.  immediately  set  about  reforming  the  government^ 
instituted  free  trade,  and  framed  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  murderous  custom  of  head- 
hunting, prevalent  among  the  D^aks,  he  declared  to  be  a  crime  punishable  with  death, 
and  vigorously  set  about  the  extirpation  of  piracy.  This  was  done  so  draconically  as  to 
occasion  great  dissatisfaction  in  this  country;  and  the  result  was,  that  parliament  abol- 
ished the  **  head-money"  that  had  been  previously  paid  for  the  slaughter  of  pirates. 
Certain  charges,  however,  brought  against  B.  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  were  declared  by  a  ro^al  commission  to  be  unsubstantiated.  The 
head-money  was  received,  not  by  B.  and  his  associates,  but  by  the  British  ships-of-war 
that  had  co-operated  with  him.  On  his  return  to  England,  B.  received  a  warm  welcome, 
was  created  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath  in  the  year  following;  and  the  island  of 
Labuan,  near  Sarawak,  having  been  purchased  by  the  British  government,  he  was 
appointed  governor  and  commander-in-chief,  wilh  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year.  In  1857, 
B.,  who  had  been  superseded  in  th^  governorship  of  Labuan,  but  who  still  acted  as 
rajah  of  Sarawak  for  the  sultan  of  Bffneo,  was  attacked  at  night  in  his  house  by  a  large 
body  of  Chinese,  who  were  irritated  at  his  efforts  to  prevent  opium-smuggling,  and  only 
escaped  with  his  life  by  swimming  across  the  creek.  The  Chinese  committed  p-eat 
havoc  on  his  property,  but  their  triumph  was  short-lived,  B.  collected  some  natives, 
attacked  the  Chinese,  defeated  them  in  several  successive  fights,  and  ultimately  forced 
them  into  the  junele,  where  they  must  have  perished  of  starvation.  Upwards  of  2000 
Chinese  were  killed,  and  all  their  flourishing  settlements  destroyed.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land soon  after  this,  B.  lectured  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  advantages  likely 
to  result  to  this  country  from  a  possession  of  Sarawak,  and  urged  the  desirableness  of  the 
British  government  taking  it  under  its  protection,  as  otherwise  it  was  likely  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  To  enforce  this  view,  an  influential  deputation  waited  upon 
the  earl  of  Derby  (then  head  of  the  government)  in  Nov.,  1858,  but  he  declined  to  enter- 
tain it.  Ho  returned  to  Borneo  in  1861,  but  visited  England  again  twice  before  his 
death,  on  the  second  occasion  having  tlie  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  independence  of 
Sarawak  recognized  by  the  English  government.  The  town  jjrospered  greatly  under 
his  regime;  be  found  it  a  place  of  some  1000  inhabitants,  he  left  it  a  town  of  25,000;  and 
the  exports  to  Singapore,  which,  in  1840,  amounted  to  £25,000,  were  in  1868,  £300,000. 
B.  died  in  1868;  a  biography  appeared  in  1877. 

BROOKINGS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  on  the  border  of  Minnesota  and  Bie  Sioux  river, 
750  sq.m. :  pop.  70,  168,  of  whom  145  were  Indians.  There  are  several  large  streams 
and  many  lakes  in  the  territory. 

BROOKITE,  a  mineral  of  pure  native  titanic  anhydride.  It  is  found  in  Perthshire, 
Bcotland.    A  kind  found  in  the  Ozark  mountains  is  known  as  arkaimte, 

BXOOKXIME,  Ver&mea  Beeeabvnga,  a  species  of  speedwell  (qv.)  abundant  In  ditches, 
water-courses,  and  wet  places  near  springs  in  Britain,  common  also  in  most  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  ft  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  procumbent  stems,  rooting  at  the 
base;  leaves  on  short  stalks,  elliptical,  obtuse,  and  slightly  serrate,  both  stems  and  leaves 
smooth  and  very  succulent;  the  small  blue  flowers,  in  form  resembling  those  of  the  other 
Speedwells,  in  racemes,  the  stalks  of  which  arise  from  the  axils  of  the  opposite  leaves. 
The  leaves  and  young  shoots  have  r.  bland  or  slightly  bitter  ta<«te,  and  are  a  tolerable 
mgreiAient  In  spring  salads.  They  are  sometimes' sold  along  with  water-cresses.  See 
Crebb^  WATBaeu— In  Scotland,  the  plant  is  called  Water  Purpie. 
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BROOELIME,  a  European  plant  growing  in  wet  places,  used  in  salads  in  England 
and  soQietimes  sold  with  water-cresses.  There  is  a  similar  plant  in  the  United  States 
bearing  the  same  name. 

BROOKLINE,  a  village  and  township  in  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Charles  river. 
8.W.  of  Boston,  and  on  the  Boston,  Hartiord  and  Erie,  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  rail- 
roads. B.  is  a  favorite  place  of  residence  for  persons  doing  business  in  Boston,  and  a 
part  of  the  town  was  annexed  to  that  city  in  1870.  There  is  a  fine  town-house,  a  good 
public  library,  and  some  notably  beautiful  churches.  Communication  with  Boston  is 
made  also  by  horse  railroads.     Pop.  about  7000. 

BBOOXLYV,  a  city  at  the  w.  end  of  Long  Island,  in  the  United  States,  belonging  to 
New  York  state,  in  lat.  40**  42'  n.,  78*^  59'  west.  It  stands  at  the  s.w.  extremity  of  Long 
Island  sound,  which  is  here  appropriateljr  known  as  East  river,  partly  in  allusion  to 
tbe  narrowness  of  its  channel  and  the  rapidity  of  its  tide,  and  partly  in  contradistinction 
to  Nortli  river  as  a  second  name  of  the  Hudson.  Between  B.  and  New  York  there  are 
numerous  ferries  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  m.  in  width,  on  which  ply  steam-boats 
every  few  minutes  by  day,  and  every  half -hour  by  night.  B.  is  connected  with  New 
York  by  a  suspension  bridge  nearly  half  a  m.  long  and  125  ft.  above  the  water.  In 
1850.  the  pop.  was  96,838;  in  1870,  896,099;  uid  in  1875,  482,687.  B.  was  founded  by 
the  Dutch  in  1625,  and  in  1776  its  neighborhood  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  Occupying  comparatively  elevated  ground,  B.  commands  a  complete 
view  of  the  adjacent  waters  and  their  shores,  while,  notwithstanding  its  inequalities  of 
surface,  it  consists  chiedy  of  straight  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is 
divided  into  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen.  B.  has  a  very 
large  number  of  churches  (whence  it  is  of  ten  called  the  "city  of  churches '*)>  several 
flourishing  banks,  various  literary  institutions,  and  numerous  seminaries  of  education — 
an  ample  share,  in  short,  of  all  that  characterizes  a  wealthy,  populous,  and  intelligent 
community.  It  has  an  immense  trade  in  grain,  the  warehouses  being  capable  of  holding 
about  12,000,000  bushels.  It  possesses  also  a  national  navy-yard,  which  embraces  45 
acres  of  land,  and  magnificent  docks,  including  a  wet-dock  for  the  largest  vessels,  the 
most  extensive  in  the  union. 

BROOKLYN  {arUe\  the  capital  of  Kin^  co.,  N.  Y..  with  554,696  inhabitants;  com- 
prising, under  the  act  of  consolidation  which  went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1855,  Brooklyn, 
Williamsburg,  Green  Point,  Wallabout,  Bedford,  New  Brooklyn,  Bushwick,  Gowanus, 
and  South  Brooklyn;  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Long  island,  embracing  an  area 
of  16.000  acres,  or  25  sq.  miles.  The  city  is  8  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  from  2  to  5  m., 
averaging  3i  m. ;  it  has  a  water  front  on  tiie  East  river  and  bay  of  New  York.  8^  m.  in 
length;  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Newtown  creek;  on  the  s.  by  the  towns  of  New  Lots, 
Flatbush,  and  New  Utrecht;  on  the  e.  by  the  Queet^co.  line;  and  on  the  w.  by  the  East 
river  and  bay  of  New  York.  The  s.  and  e.  borders  are  occupied  by  a  broad  range  of 
low  hills  extending  into  Queens  county.  Along  the  shore  opposite  the  lower  point  of 
New  York,  is  an  irregular  bluflf  known  as  the  "Brooklyn  Heights,"  on  which  ai'e  many 
handsome  residences;  it  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  especially  when  viewed  from 
New  York,  while  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fall  upon  the  houses.  A  large  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  is  low  and  level.  Its  water-front  is  entirely  occupied  by  wharves 
and  warehouses.  Williamsburg,  now  called  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  (eastern  district),  includes 
the  thickly-settled  portions  n.  of  the  Wallabout  bay,  contains  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  has  its  entire  water-front  devoted  to  commercial  purposes. 
Greenpomt  lies  between  Bush  wick  and  Newtown  creeks,  and  occupies  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  the  city;  it  contains  large  ship-yards  and  manufactories.  South  B., 
lying  s.  of  Atlantic  street,  has  an  extensive  water-front,  and  contains  large  wood,  coal, 
stone,  and  lumber-yards,  numerous  planihg-mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  plaster  mUIs, 
foundries,  and  machine-shops.  B.  is  connected  with  New  York  by  13  steam  ferries, 
and  the  Annex  boats  leave  the  foot  of  Fulton  street  every  20  minutes  for  Jersey  City 
and  Hoboken.  With  the  remoter  part  of  Lon^  island  it  is  connected  by  the  Long  Island 
and  the  South  Side  railroads,  and  with  Coney  island,  a  popular  seaside  resort,  at  the  s.w. 
extremity,  by  a  number  of  steam-car  lines  during  the  summer  season,  while  some  26 
lines  of  city  railroads,  using  horse-power,  radiate  from  the  ferries  to  the  bounds  of  the 
city  in  every  direction.  An  elevated  railroad,  on  the  plan  of  those  erected  rRcently  in 
New  York,  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  to  extend  from  Fulton  feny  to  East  New 
York,  a  post  village  of  New  Lots  township,  on  the  Long  Island  railroad;  a  distance  of 
6i  miles.  The  East  river  bridge,  to  connect  B.  with  New  York,  is  described  under  the 
article  Bridobs.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  bridge  is  $18,708,026,  and  the  expenditures 
up  to  8lst  Dec,  1879,  were  $11,216,481,  of  which  amount  the  city  of  New  York  con- 
tributed its  quota  of  $8,800,000.  B.  is  well  supplied  with  pure,  soft  water,  derived 
xTom  Hempstead  hook.  Valley,  and  Springfield  creeks;  is  thoroughly  lighted  by  gas 
companies;  has  a  large  and  efficient  fire  department;  and  its  sanitary  and  police  matters 
are  cared  for  by  the  metropolitan  boards  of  health,  of  excise,  and  of  police,  respectively. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  by  the  board  of  health  in  the  11  months  ending 
Nov.  80,  1879,  was  10,651,  representing  an  annual  death  rate  of  20.57  in  a  thousand. 
During  the  same  year  there  were  registered  2898  marriages  and  9013  births;  there  were 
23,441  arrests;  the  number  of  buildings  completed  was  1128,  and  399  were  in  course  of 
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erection.  The  assessed  Taluation  of  taxable  property  for  1870  was  $282,025,609,  and 
the  annual  tax  levy,  $6,929,629,  making  the  average  rate  of  taxation  $2.55.  The  city 
debt  is  $87,565,869.89.  The  city  government  consists  of  a  mayor,  controller,  auditor, 
treasurer,  corporation  counsel,  tax  collector,  registrar  of  arrears,  8  commissioners  of 
city  works.  8  comml^ioners  of  police  and  excise,  3  commissioners  of  fire  and  buildings, 
and  a  board  of  health;  and  each  of  the  25  wards  is  represented  in  the  board  of  aldermen. 
The  report  of  the  board  of  education  shows  that  during  the  school  year  ending  Sept 
80. 1879.  the  number  of  licensed  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  was  56  males 
and  1846  females.  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  attended  the  60 
public  free  schools  of  the  city  was  98,823. 

B  has  a  number  of  parks:  Washington  park  occupies  the  site  of  Fort  Greene,  of 
revolutionary  fame;  Carroll  park  is  very  tastefully  laid  out;  but  its  chief  pleasure- 
ground,  and  one  of  the  most  superb  in  the  country,  is  Prospect  park,  the  construction 
of  which  was  begun  iu  1866;  it  now  covers,  with  the  adjoining  parade-ground,  550  acres. 
The  site  is  one  full  of  natural  beauty;  magnificent  views,  fine  forest  trees,  a  fertile  soil, 
and  numerous  lakes  lend  to  the  spot  all  the  charms  of  rural  scenery.  Upon  the  plaza 
at  the  main  entrance  is  a  magnificent  fountain  and  a  bronze  statute  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
TweDty-flve  acres  have  been  set  apart  for  zoological  gardens,  and  there  is  a  fine  observa- 
tory on  Lookout  hill.  There  are  11  m.  of  walks,  and  10  m.  of  roads  for  driving  and 
ridm? purposes.  The  cemeteries  of  B.  are  widely  known:  Greenwood,  Cypress  Hills, 
and  the  Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens,  are  the  principal,  while  there  are  several  of  smaller 
size  and  note.  In  Greenwood  are  interred  about  175,000  bodies,  and  there  are  over  2000 
monuments;  the  ground  inclosed  is  418  acres,  situated  on  Gowanus  heights,  in  the  s. 
part  of  the  city. 

The  U.  8.  government  bought  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  navy-yard,  for  $^,000, 
in  1801,  but  by  subsequent  purchases  has  become  the  owner  of  about  200  acres  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  navy-yard  occupies  nearly  50  acres,  inclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall, 
ana  is  situated  on  the  s.  shore  of  Wallabout  bay.  The  Directory  credits  B.  with  274 
churches,  which  would  seem  to  justify  the  appellation  of  ''the  city  of  churches."  Of 
this  number  there  are:  Baptist,  27;  Congregationalist,  28;  Presbyterian,  27;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  86;  Reformed  church,  15;  Lutheran,  14;  Methodist  Episcopal,  89,  besides  7 
churches  for  colored  members;  Roman  Catholic,  42,  and  the  Jews  have  6  synagogues. 
We  are  limited  to  a  simple  reference  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  churches.  "  St 
Ann's  on  the  Heights"  is  a  fine  Episcopal  church;  the  general  style  of  its  architecture  is 
the  middle-pointed  gothic.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  built  of  brown  stone,  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  has  a  spire  275  ft.  high ;  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in 
the  country.  St  Paul's  is  constructed  of  roush-hewn  blue  granite  and  sandstone,  in 
Gothic  style;  it  has  a  front  of  75  ft.,  a  depth  of  145  ft.,  and  is  67  ft  high  in  the  nave. 
The  church  of  the  Pilgrims  is  built  of  gray  stone,  and  inserted  in  the  main  tower  is  a 
piece  of  the  Plymouth  rock;  its  pastor.  Dr.  R  8.  Storrs,  is  a  noted  pulpit  orator. 
Plymouth  church,  a  plain  brick  building  on  Orange  street,  has  accommodations  for  seat- 
ing 2800  persons,  and  contains  what  was  until  recently  the  largest  church  organ  in 
America;  JSenry  Ward  Belcher  has  been  its  pastor  for  the  last  83  years,  and  the  desire 
to  hear  him  preach  is  so  great  that  many  pew- holders  generously  give  up  their  seats  to 
strangers  for  the  evening  service.  The  amount  offered  for  pew-rents  auring  the  year 
1880  was  over  $40,000.  A  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  in  process  of  erection  on  Lafay- 
ette avenue,  between  Carlton  and  Vanderbilt  avenues;  it  will  be  a  very  large  and  impos- 
^f  structure.  The  "  Tabernacle"  is  on  Bdiermerhom  street;  the  exterior  is  of  bnck, 
with  atone  trimminffs,  and  the  interior  is  well  arranged  for  seating  a  large  audience;  the 

Elan  is  a  large  semicircle,  the  organ  hi  the  center  of  the  straight  side,  with  the  pulpit 
nmeduitely  in  front,  giving  the  speaker  command  of  the  entire  building;  a  spacious 
gallery  runs  around  the  entire  auditorium.  A  door  at  the  end  of  each  aisle  opens  into 
a  wide  hall,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  the  church  can  be  emptied  in  a  very  short  time;  its 
pastor  »  the  well-known  Rev.  T.  De  WittTalmage.  There  are  nearly  200  private  schools 
and  educational  institutions  in  B.  Among  these  are  several  whose  names  have  now  a 
national  reputation.  Such  are  the  Packer  collegiate  institute,  and  the  Brooklyn  heights 
seminary  for  young  ladies;  the  Adelphi  academy,  the  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  insti- 
tute for  boys,  and  the  Juvenile  high-school.  Among  the  pnncipal  building  are  the  city 
hall,  the  Kings  co.  court-house,  costing,  with  the  adjacent  grounas,  $1,200,000;  the  Kings 
CO.  savings-bank,  the  church  charity  foundation,  the  new  B.  orphan  asylum,  the 
college  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  the  art  building,  the  academy  of  design,  and  the  Lons 
Island  historical  society,  now  being  built  of  terra-cotta,  at  the  comer  of  Clinton  and 
Herpont  streets.  The  academy  of  music,  on  Montague  street,  was  built  in  1860,  cost- 
uig  1206,000;  it  contains  seats  for  2800  persons;  is  built  of  handsome  brick  with  Dor- 
c&tner  stone  trimmings;  282  ft  lone,  92  ft  wide,  and  56  ft  high.  Opposite  is  the  B. 
library,  a  handsome  model  of  what  the  home  of  a  library  ought  to  be.  The  building 
was  complete  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  $227,000;  the  library  now  numbera  58,000  volumes, 
and  Mr.  8.  B.  Noyes,  the  librarian  of  the  institution,  has  the  credit  of  organizing  a  cata- 
logue system  that  has  been  highly  praised  for  its  thorough  and  convenient  method  of 
reference.  The  Kings  co.  penitentiary  is  on  Nostrand  avenue;  its  expenses  for  1879 
were  $101,171.76;  its  earnings,  $92,917.04;  and  it  contained  2000  prisonera.  The  two 
principal  theatera  are  the  Park  theater,  on  Fulton  street,  opposite  thef^ly  ,haQ^^i^4M|(^ 
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the  Brooklyn  theater,  comer  of  Johnson  and  Washington  streets*  on  the  site  of  one  which 
was  desti-oyed  by  fire  Dec.  6,  1870,  causing  the  death  of  over  300  persons;  the  new  struc- 
ture has  proper  means  of  exit,  and  is  called  Haverly's  Brooklyn  theater.  There  are  21 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  infirmaries,  besides  numerous  other  benevolent  institutions. 
Among  these  are  the  Long  Island  college  hospital,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Pete'r*8  hospital, 
the  female  orphan  asylimi,  the  marine  hospital,  and  the  Graham  institution  for  the  relief- 
of  aged  women. 

B.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  2d  division  of  the  national  guard  of  the  state  of  l7ew 
York.  conMsting  of  the  5th  and  the  11th  brigades;  this  force  consists  of  the  13th,  14th, 
23d,  32d,  and  47th  regiments  of  infantry,  8  troops  of  cavalry,  and  8  batteries  of 
artillery. 

The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  Fulton  street,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  are  gen- 
erally straight,  have  a  width  of  from  (M  to.l(X)  ft.,  aild  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Myrtle  and  Atlantic  avenues  are,  next  to  Fulton  st.,  the  most  active  business  thorough- 
fares, and  contain  many  stores  that  caityon  a  large  trade.  The  large  number  of  persona 
who  reside  in  B.  and  do  business  in  New  York  has  caused  the  city  to  be  termed  face- 
tiously a  *' big  bedroom;"  in  fact,  altboueh  its  own  industrial  and  commercial  activity  is 
very  great,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  city  is  devoted  to  private  dwelline-hbuses.  Clin- 
ton avenue  is  beautifully  laia  out  with  handsome  residences  surrounded  by  omainental 
grounds,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  city  a  street  more  attractive  of  its  kind. 
fVom  a  point  between  the  Catherine  and  Fulton  ferrv  slips  to  the  Gowaniis  district 
extends  along  the  entire  river  front  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  storehouses.  The  Atlantic 
dock  warehouses  of  South  Brooklyn  opposite  Governor's  Island  cover  a  space  of  20 
acres,  and  inclose  a  basin  40  acres  in  area.  Here  most  of  the  siain  brobght  from  the 
west  is  handled,  stored,  and  traDshipt>ed.  The  capacity  of  the  grain  warehouses  is 
estimated  at  12,000,000  bushels;  and  about  25,000  vessels,  excltisive  of  canal  boats  and 
lighters,  are  said  to  be  annually  unloaded.  The  principal  articles  are  molasses,  sugar, 
gndn.  coffee,  oil,  hides,  and  wool.  The  annual  storage  of  merchandise  in  B.  is  vidued 
at  $261,000,000.  Among  the  numerous  manufacturing  establishments  of  B.  are  the 
following:  Prentice's  hat  factories;  the  Brooklyn  brass  and  copper  com i>any ;  the  Kew 
York  agricultural  works;  the  American  steel  company's  works;  the  printing  house  and 
book  manufactory  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  the  great  sugar-refinerfes  of  the  eastern  district; 
Peter  Cooper's  glue  factory;  Kalbfieisch's  chemical  works,  etc. 

The  first  settlement  of  Brooklyn,  formerty  Breuckelen,  dates  from  1636,  when  a  few- 
Walloon  colonists  took  up  their  recAdence  on  the  spot  that  still  bears  the  nam'e  of  Walla- 
bout.  English  and  Dutch  settlers  followed ;  and  in  1667,  a  patent  or  charter  was  granted 
to  the  town  by  governor  Richard  Nicholls.  The  first  church  had  been  erected  the 
previous  year.  1^  1698.  the  population  amounted  to  only  509  persons,  of  whom  65  were 
slaves.  In  1776,  the  site  oi  the  present  town  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  the 
Americans  and  the  British,  usually  known  as  the  battle  of  Long  island.  In  1816,  Bi^k- 
lyn  was  incorporated  as  a  village,  and  in  1884  it  became  a  chartered  city.  Williams- 
burg attained  the  rank  of  a  village  in  1827,  and  was  recognized  as  a  dty  m  1851.  The 
population  of  B.  was  in  1800,  8298;  in  1820,  7175;  in  1880. 15,292;  in  1840,  86,288;  and  in 
1850,  96,850.  In  1860,  after  its  consolidation  with  Williamsburg,  the  population  had 
increased  to  266.661;  in  1870,  to  896,099;  in  1875,  to  482,498;  and  accordingto  the  tJ.  & 
census  of  1880,  B.  has  554,606  inhabitants. 

BROOKS,  a  oo.  in  Sw  Georgia  bordering  Florida;  560  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  884S— «^t 
colored.  The  Atlantic  and  Quit  railroad  interseclB.  Produciions,  colton,  oom,  etc. 
Co.  seat,  Quitman. 

BB00K8,  Chablbs  Shiblet,  novelist  and  journalist,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William 
Brooks,  an  architect,  and  was  b.  at  Brill,  in  Oxfordshire,  about  the  year  1820.  B  was 
educated  chiefly  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  J.  Bennett,  canon  of  6l.  Paul's;  and  upon  leaving 
school,  was  articled  to  an  attorney.  Upon  servine  out  his  time,  he  passed  with  dis- 
tinction the  examination  in  the  raw  society's  half.  Literature,  however,  had  more 
charms  for  him  than  the  law,  and  he  had  not  long  been  settled  in  Londoh,  before  he 
tried  the  experiment  of  living  by  it  as  a  profession.  He  wrote  drainap — Ovr  Nete  Oovem- 
es$;  EonoTB  and  Tricki;  Ths  Creole;  The  DavgJUer  of  the  Stars;  and  he  contributed  at 
the  same  time  to  some  of  the  leading  periodicals  and  journals.  An  introduction  to  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  procured  him  a  steady  engagement  as  writer  of  the  parlia- 
mentary summary  for  that  Journal.  He  was  also  sent  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Chron- 
icle on  ti  mission  into  Russia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  to  report  on  the  condition  of  labor  and 
the  poor  in  those  countries;  and  the  results  of  his  observations  appeared  in  a  series  of 
letters  in  that  Journal.  B.  was  also  a  contributor  to  Punch  from  the  commencement  of 
that  periodical.  This  "Essenre  of  Parliament"  in  Punch  is  said  to  have  been  regularly 
contributed  by  him.    He  alse  wrote  for  it  '*Miss  Violet  and  her    Offers;"     "The  Neg- 

flelons,"  etc.  B.  also  contributed  political  and  other  articles  to  the  columns  of  the 
Uugtrated  London  Neies.  As  a  novelist,  B.  is  a  graceful  and  pleasing  writer,  end  there- 
fore deservedly  popular.  He  is  author  of  A^pen  Court;  1  he  Oordian  Knot;  The  SHver 
C<wf(originally  published  In  Once  a  Weeic);  and  Sooner  or  Later,  B.  is  likewise  author  of 
The  Ru8gian9  of  the  South,    He  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  lecturer.    On  the  death  of 
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Mr.  Hark  Lemon,  in  1870,  B.  became  the  editor  of  Punch,   He  died  in  1874^   A  Yolume 
of  his  Wit  and  Humor  appeared  in  1876. 

BROOKS,  Chahles  Timotht,  b.  Mass.,  1813;  graduated  from  Harvard,  and  in  1837 
aettied  in  Newport  as  a  Unitarian  minister.  Most  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  literature, 
eepeoially  to  German  translations.  He  published  Schiller's  Wilh^m  TeU;  Hotnoffe  to  the 
Arts;  German  Lyrics;  Songs  of  the  Fidd  and  the  Flood;  a  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust; 
and  many  les^  important  works;  besides  a  volume  of  sermons,  various  poems,  and 
a  prose  romance. 

BROOKS,  ERA&rrtm,  btother  of  James,  b.  Miiine,  181(1^;  graduated  at  Bro^n  mAwet- 
fritr,  and  became  teacher  of  a  grammar  school  and  editor  of  the  Ha^erkiU  Oaastte.  In 
1^6,  he  was  a  Washington  correspondent  for  several  papers,  and  soon  alter  became 
associated  with  James  in  the  New  York  Esepress,  where  he  remained  as  assislant  ^and  a» 
chief  editor  until  about  1877.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  American  party,  and  their  leiti- 
didate  for  governor  of  New  York  (but  not  dectedUn  1860.  He  was  in  the  stat^  Mnate 
of  1850,  where  his  advocacv  of  the  bill  to  divest  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  their  title 
to  church  property  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  bishop  Hughes,  wQitch  at  the 
time  attracted  much  attention.    Mr.  B.  has  been  fo^  several  terms  in  the  legislatura 

BROOKS,  James,  1810-7S;  b.  Maine;  a  journalist  and  politician.  He  graduated  at 
WaterviUe  college,  and  was  principal  of  a  liitin  school  fn  Portland;  became  a  writer  of 
letters  to  various  newspapeiv,  and  originated  the  idea  of  regular  correspondence  from 
Washington.  As  a  member  of  the  Maine  legislature  in  1885,  he  proposed  a  survey  for 
a  nilroA  from  Portland  to  Quebec  or  Montreal.  In  that  year  he  made  a  tour  of  Burope 
on  foot^  sendioff  his  observations  to  the  Portland  Advortisor,  In  1886,  he  established 
the  JV^n^  Torkmq^ress,  published  both  morning  and  evening,  which  still  survives  as. a 
prominent  evening  newspaper.  In  1847,  he  ^as  a  member  of  the  slate  legislature,  and 
m  1846  was  eleotea  to  congress.  During  the  native-AJherican  excitement,  18^1-44,  hla 
paper  was  strongly  in  favor  of  that  party.  In  1850,  he  favored  the  compromise  meaa- 
uvea  of  Heniy  Clay,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  left  the  party  with  which 
he  had  been  so  long  Ideatifled,  and  was  immediatelv  returned  to  congress  by  the  demo- 
crats. In  1871,  after  a  rapid  trip  abroad,  he  published  A  JS&ven  Months^  Hun. Up  and 
Down  and  Around  V^  Wo^^ld 

BROOKS,  JoHiTt  xx.!).,  1761^-1885;  an  Ameiriaan  patriot  who,  on  hearing  of  theraffair 
at  Lexingtob,  manshed  to  the:  place  from  Reading  with  n  company  of  niinate*Anen  ju^t 
in  time  to  see  the  British, -in  retveat  He  served  in  the  war,  and  was  frequently  pro- 
moted. After  the  peace,  he  rcsnmed  iSbB  practice  oi  medicine  at  Medlord,'and  in  1816 
was  eleeted  ffovemor  of  Masttchusetts^  and  re-elected  annually  Until  1888,  when  he 
reused  to  be  longer  a  candidate. 

BROOKS,  Maria  Gowim.  l?95-t845;  b.  9!ads.;  an  American  poetess,  by  Robert 
•Boutliey  called  *'  Maria  del  Occidente."  She  16bt  her  father  when  young,  and  Was  -pro- 
tected and  educated  by  her  future  husband,  a  Mr.  Brooks,  a  merchant  <A  Boston.  After 
his  death,  she  went  to  Cuba,  and  in  1830  visited  London  and  Paris.  Some  of  her  worKis 
are  JttdUh,  Enther,  and  other  Poems;  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  ^ /Seven;  Idome»,  or  the  Vfde  of 
Tumuri;  and  Ode  to  the  D&parted, 

BROOKS,  Pbtkb  Ghardoh,  1767**1849;  a  successful  business  man. of  Massaclm- 
aeits;  in  boyhood  on  a  farm;  engaged  in  marine  insoranoe-in  Boston,  where  he  made  a 
fortune;  for  several  years  president  of  the  New  England  insunmoe  company.  After 
retiring  from  business,  he  was  active  and  liberal  in  beneTvoleni  enterprises.  Aa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  he  did  what  he  could  towald  the  suppression  Of  lotteries. 

BROOKS,  Phillips,  b.  Mass.,  1885;  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  fMrm  1809  to  1890 
rector  of  Bpiscopal  churches  in  Philadelphia;  in  the  latter  year  becoming  rector  of 
Trinity  church,  Boston.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  as  a  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent thinker.  His  freedom  from  the  ordinary  tectanriatn  trammels,  his  liberal  views 
of  doctrine,  with  his  profound  convictions  as  to  vical  Christian  truths,  and  his  deeply 
spiritual  yet  intensely  practical  preaching,  give  him  great  populfllr  power. 

BROOKS,  Phestox  S.,  1819-57;  graduate  of  SoutJi  Carolina  college;  was  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  1853,  he  was  a  member  of 
congress,  and  was  re-cliosen  in  1854.  May  29,  1856,  he  assaulted  senator  Sumner,' strik- 
ing him  over  the  head  with  a  cane  while  in  his  chair  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  severely 
injuring  him.  The  house  of  representatives  did  not  e^el  him,  though  a  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  doing  so;  but  he  resigned,  only  to  be  immediately  re-elected  by  his 
constituents.  He  died  suddenly  of  inflammation  of  the  throat  before  the  close  of  the 
second  month  of  his  term. 

UOOiCi  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  spepies  6i  shrubs  of  the  closely  allied  geneea 
e^fUaui,  genista,  and  MNir(»um,  of  the>  natural  .order  U^minomB^  sub-oider  papiUonacees^ 
all  of  them  havin^^  long  slender  branches,  along  which  are  produced  azillaiy  flowers. 
The  genera  dlJffer  in  the  form  of  the  standard  (see  PAFiLioNACBiS),  which  is  roundish 
In  spiriium,  broadly  ovate  ^in  f9ytiini9,  and  oblongo-ovote  In  gemeta,  whilst  spartium  has 
Mid  an  acuminate  keel,  ^nd  that  of  e^timis  is  very  obtuse,  that  of  peniMa  tfeing  obloi^ 
awl  not  wtaolly  hiolti^^  the  stamens  and  pistil.    The  legume  H  many-rieeded  in  an,  the 
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fCftlyx  2-lipped,  and  the  filaments  united  in  a  tube. — Common  B.,  eydnu  tooparhu,  the 
trivial  name  being  from  the  Lat.  teopcgf  long  twigs,  or  a  besom — ^which  has  by  different 
botanists  being  ranked  in  each  of  the  genera  just  named,  although  it  possesses  the  char- 
acters above  assigned  to  eytitus,  but  has  recently  been  made  the  type  of  a  new  ^nus, 

,  under  the  name  of  MraOiammu  ieoparixi*  or  eommvni$—\s  a  well-known  native  of 
Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  growing  in  dr^  soils,  and  ornamenting  hed^ 
banks,  hills,  and  bushy  places,  in  May  and  June,  with  its  large  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  on  short  stalks,  drooping,  solitary,  but  produced  in  considerable  number  along  the 
straight  slender  branchlets.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  graceful.  The  lover 
leaves  have  three  oblong  leaflets,  the  upper  ones,  or  bracts,  are  simple;  the  branches  are 
Angular  and  of  a  very  dark  green,  very  touch,  and  much  in  use  for  making  besoms. 
They  have  also  been  used  for  tanning  ana  dyeing;  and  their  fiber  has  been  woven 

.  into  a  coarse  strong  cloth,  and  even  made  into  paper.  The  whole  plant  is  very  bitter, 
with  a  peculiar  nauseous  taste  and  smell  when  bruised.  The  young  tops  and  seeds  are 
used  in  medicine,  being  powerfullv  diuretic,  and  very  beneficial  in  some  kinds  of  dropsy. 
They  are  also  mildly  laxative,  and  in  laige  doses  emetia    They  are  commonly  admin- 

'  iatered  in  the  form  of  a  decoction.  B.  inhabils  colder  climates  than  furze,  reaching  to 
a  greater  elevation  on  mountains,  and  being  found  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  f unse. 
It  varies  in  size  from  a  very  humble  shrub  to  one  of  20  or  even  80  ft.  in  height,  and  when 
it  reaches  this  size,  the  wood  is  of  great  vahie  for  the  finer  purposes  of  cabinet-makers 
and  turners. — Irish  B  ,  cyHms  or  mirtjithamnut  patent,  not  unfrequent  as  an  ornamental 
plant  in  British  shrubberies,  is  not  at  all  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  of  Spain  and  PortugaL 

'  — Portugal  B.,  or  White  B.,  eytisus  albus,  a  native  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 

'  Hediterranean,  is  very  often  planted  in  Britain  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  and  is  much 
admired  for  the  beaut v  of  its  fascicled  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  upon  long 
filiform  branches.  Its  leaves  have  three  leaflets.  It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  16  or 
JO  feet— Spanish  B.,  spartiumjunceum,  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  generally  grow- 
ing in  dry  soils  and  rocky  situations,  and  attaining  a  heig^ht  of  8  ft.  or  upwards.  Its 
branches  are  upright,  round,  and  rush-like,  a  characteristic  of  this  genus.  They  ate 
smooth,  and  bear  only  a  few  small  simple  leaves,  which  soon  drop  ofl!.  The  fiber  of  the 
branchlets  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  Italv,  France,  and  Spain,  for  making  cloth, 
Topes,  etc.  In  the  s.  of  France,  the  nlant  is  cultivated  on  dry  unproductive  soils.  The 
branchlets  are  made  into  bundles,  dried,  beaten,  steeped,  and  washed,  in  order  to  the 

'  separation  of  the  fiber.  It  possesses  medical  properties  similaEr  to  those  of  the  common 
B.— A  white-flowered  species,  8,  monoipermum,  occasionally  to  be  seen. in  British  shrub- 
beries, grows  abundantly  on  the  loose  sands  of  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and  produces  a  simi- 
lar fiber.  It  is  mentioned  b^  Barth  as  growing  in  great  abundance  in  Africa  to  the  s.  of 
the  great  desert  Many  species  somewhat  resembunff  these  are  occasionally  to  be  seen 
in  Britain  among  ornamental  plants,  some  of  them  onen  in  greenhouses.  The  Canatj 
Isles  produce  some  remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The  name  B.  is  not 
given  to  those  species  of  q/tinu  (q.  v.)  and  genitta  (q. v.)  which  do  not  display  in  a  marked 
o^g^e  the  character  of  having  long  slender  twigs. — Butcher's  B.  (q.vj  is  a  plant  of  an 
entirely  different  family. 

BBOOK-COBV,  a  grass  cultiTated  in  North  America  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
and  whisks,  which  are  made  of  the  tops  of  the  culms  and  the  branches  of  the  panicle. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  same  species  {sorghum  aaeehaiviHifn),  of  which  the 
ahaloo,  or  sugar-grass  (see  SueAR-CANB  and  Dxtbra),  is  another  variety.  It  has  been 
much  longer  cultivated  In  North  America,  however,  than  the  sugar-yielding  variety. 
Its  introduction  Is  ascribed  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  seeing  an  imported  whisk  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  found  a  single  seed  on  it,  and  planted  it  It  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  all  Darts  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  by  some  branches  of  the  religious  society  called  Shakers. 
The  manufacture  of  brooms  is  annually  becoming  of  greater  importance,  much  capital 
being  invested  in  it  The  crop  of  broom-corn  has  a  beautiful  appearance  when  near 
maturity.  It  often  attains  a  height  of  12  to  15  feet  The  stalks  are  long  and  hard,  and 
mostly  used  for  manure,  although  cattle  will  feed  on  them  before  they  are  touched  by 
frost,  and  cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves.  The  seed  is  used  like  Indian  com,  for  feed- 
ing poultry,  and  sometimes  for  feeding  cattle  and  horses.  The  usual  practice  in  harvest- 
ing broom-corn  is  to  bend  the  stalks  IH  to  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  ana  leave  them  a  few 
days  to  dry,  then  to  cut  them  over  6  to  8  in.  below  the  panicle,  laying  the  tops  in  heaps, 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  scraper,  which  is  often  wrought  by  horse-power,  and  which 
removes  the  seed  from  them.  Improved  machinery  has  recently  begun  to  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  ana  whisks  from  broom-corn,  and  they  are  therefore  pro- 
duced with  much  greater  rapidity  than  before.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  1800,  about  10,000 
acres  of  broom-corn  were  cultivated  in  the  state  of  New  York,  9000  in  Illinois,  6000  in 
Ohio,  and  about  an  equal  amount  in  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  or  80,000  acres  in 
all:  the  value  of  the  produce  about  $1,500,000.  Great  numbers  of  brooms  and  v^isks 
of  this  material  are  exported  to  Britain. 

BROOME,  a  CO.  in  s.  New  York;  on  the  Pennsylvania  border;  080  sq.UL ;  pop.  76, 
42,140;  in  '80,  50.056.  It  is  drained  bv  the  Susquehanna,  Chenango,  Olselic,  and  other 
streams,  and  intersected  by  the  New  York  and  Erie,  Albany  and  Susquehanna,  Syracuse 
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and  Bln^amton,  and  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroads,  and  the  Chenangd 
canal.  Productions  agricultural,  including  an  immense  quantity  of  butler.  Co.  seat. 
Binghamton. 

BROOME,  William,  ll.d.,  1689-1745;  coadjutor  of  Pope  in  translating  the 
Odyssey.  For  writing  all  the  notes  and  translating  eight  books  of  the  Greek  text,  B. 
leceived  $2500;  but  rope  loved  money,  and  when  the  small  price  became  notorious  it 
annoyed  the  poet  so  that  he  abused  B.  in  the  Dundad  and  in  the  Bathos,  B.  published 
a  MiseeUany  of  Poems,  and  translated  some  of  Anacreon's  odes.  He  was  a  rector  in 
Sttffold. 

BBOOXJIAPE.    See  OROBANGHSiB. 

BROOM&    See  Brubhes  and  Bboom s. 

BSOBA  BEB8  are  a  series  of  strata  occurring  at  Brora,  a  village  in  Sotberlandabire, 
of  the  same  age  as  the  inferior  oolite  of  Yorkshire.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
occurrence  in  them  of  a  seam  of  cual  of  good  quality  9^  ft.  thick,  being  the  thickest 
stratum  of  true  coal  hittierto  discovered  in  any  secondary  strata  in  Britain. 

BB088£8y  Charles  db,  a  learned  French  historian,  was  b.  at  Dijon,  Feb.  8th,  170ft. 
His  first  work  was  Lettres  sur  VEtat  de  la  ViUe  d^Herevlaneum,  the  result  of  a  tour 
Ihroueh  Italy  in  1739.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Buffon  the  naturalist,  he  wrote 
the  Bistoire  des  Navigations  aux  Terres  Australes  (1756),  in  which  he  described  the 
■upposed  great  southern  continent  under  the  several  names  of  Hagellania,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia.  The  last  two  of  these  names,  now  commonly  used,  were  first  employed 
by  B.  His  next  work  was  Da  OuUe  des  Dieux  FiUehes,  etc.  (1760).  It  was  followed  by 
a  TraUe  de  la  Formation  Mecanique  des  Langues  (1765),  which,  in  spite  of  many  errors, 
contains  not  ^  few  novel  and  ingenious  observations  and  conjectures.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  B.  was  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  supply  the  lacunes  in  the 
works  of  Sallust;  and  having  collected  about  700  fragments  by  this  historian,  he  pub- 
lished, with  such  Interpol atio OS  as  he  deemed  necessary,  the  Bistoire  de  la  RepuhUqus 
Bomains  dans  le  eours  da  Septihne  Sikle,  par  Salluste  (1777).  B.  died  as  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  May  7,  1777.  His  letters  from  Italy,  under  the  title  Ita^He 
Uya  cent  Ans,  were  edited  and  republished  by  his  son  Rene,  count  de  Brosses,  m  1884. 

BBOTK  is  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  in  water.  It 
is  customary  to  use  more  or  less  meat,  generally  ox-flesh,  with  bone,  and  certain  vege- 
tables, as  cabbage,  greens,  tumipsy  carrots,  pease,  beans,  onions,  etc.  The  whole  are 
mixed  together  in  cold  water,  heat  slowly  ai)plied,  and  the  materials  allowed  to  simmer 
for  some  nourSb  The  meat  yields  up  certain  ingredients,  whilst  others  are  retained  ia 
Ibe  residual  flesh.    The  following  table  will  illustrate  this. 


Ox-flesh  heated  with  water 
TIeldB  to  the  Water. 
Albuminous  matter. 
€klatine. 
Kreatine. 

Extractive  matters  or  osmazome. 
Lactic  acid. 
Salts. 
Fat. 
Saccharine  matter. 


Leaves  in  the  Boitod  ICeatw 

Fibrin. 

Coagulated  albumen. 

Qelatinous  tissue. 

Fat. 

Nervous  matter. 


The  vegetables  yield  albuminous  constituents,  coloring  and  mucilaginoufl  matter,  and 
TOlatlle  oils  and  salts. 

The  real  nutritive  material  present  In  B.  is  less  than  is  generally  thought,  though  it 
aids  in  satisfying  Uie  craving  of  the  appetite.  To  invalids,  however,  the  form  of  B. 
known  as  beef -tea  (<;i- v.)  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  affords  the  weak  and  aickly  stonsach 
a  light  palatable  article  of  diet  at  a  time  when  stronger  food  would  do  the  weakened 
■yatem  much  harm.    See  NuTRmoN. 

BBOTHBSHOOOS,  Religious.  These  were  societies  instituted  for  pious  and  benevo^ 
lent  purposes,  and  were  numerous  in  the  middle  ages.  Their  origin  is  probably  to  be 
traced  to  the  desire  which  then  prevailed  to  imitate  the  spiritual  orders.  They  were 
naoally  founded  at  first  without  ecclesiastical  authorization,  on  account  of  which,  sev-^ 
era!  of  the  confraternities  that  either  did  not  seek  or  did  not  obtain  the  reoogni^on  of 
the  church,  assumed  the  character  of  sects,  and  were  suspected  of  heresy.  To  this  classr 
among  others^  belonged  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  (q.v.),  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  oi 
ib»  Free  Spirit  (see  below),  the  Apostolic  Brethren  (q.v.),  the  Flagellants  (q.v^  who^ 
tolerated  by  the  church  for  a  while,  at  last  incurred  its  displeasure,  and  were  severely 
persecuted.  Yfe  may  also  reckon  among  religious  B.  the  old  buildine  corporations,  from 
Which  sprang^  the  order  of  Freemasons,  the  rellKJous  character  of  whose  secret  societies 
indicated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church,  a  peculiarly  dangerous  gnosis  and  symbolism.' 
Otbers  coming  into  existence  under  ecclesiastical  oversight,  or  at  least  ^ng  ton^rfned 
by  the  chutth,  had  no  areana,  but  w^re  simply  dedicated  to 'the  promotl6p  of  reiigtod) 
either  by  the  imposition  of  new  penances,  the  acceptance  of  new  and  severer  deVotmns, 
«r  the  asdating  of  atrangers,  traveler,  Che  unprotected,  the  oppreglff^^,^  ^(^^^  f^ 
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1^9  sick,  Kpr  ow  we  xefuae  our  iMhnicatioa  and  approbalion  to  such  ielf-deiiyiiig  fmr 
UrnitieB,  whei^  we  remember  how  defective  weie  the  early  communities  in  cparita^e 
institutions.  They  were  most  numerous  in  Italy,  Rome  alone  boasting  more  thaQ  ^ 
)i^ndre<i 

Bbothebs  AiiD  81STEBS  OF  THB  Frbe  Spjiut,  a  scct  which  sprang  up  in  the  Rhii^ 
country  during  the  13th  c,  and  afterwards  spreaa  into  France  and  Italy.  It  bounded 
its  peculiariMes  on  the  biblical  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  spirit  of  "  freedom.'* 
]id(isunder8tand^ng,the  true  nature  of  spiritual  freedom,  the  members  pf  (his  sect  con- 
ceived themselves  released  not  only  from  the  thraldom  of  the  church,  but  also  from  the 
obligations  of  morality.  They  set  aside  the  marriage-tie,  and  indulged  in  licentious- 
ness. A  few  even  maintained  that  the  deeds  of  the  body  oould  not  possibly  affect  the 
soul.  Intellectually,  they  are  said  to  have  been,  ginem  to  Pestheiam.  The  synods  of 
Cokffna  ip  l^M.a^of  Treves.  U\  1?10,  decreed  their  suppi^ession,  and  ii|  tbepqirsecutions 
iKhich  eiwue4>  they  appear  to  have  been  completely  dispf^rsed. 

ThB  BRKTK^ISff  OF  SoOIAL  Lon&»  BrETHRKN  OF  THE  COKMOV  LOT,  Or  BlUBTKBn^ 

OF  Good  Will  (also  called  HiSHOiiyinTBs  and  Gkboosianb,  from  Hieronymus  and 
Gregory  tlieg-reat,  whom  they  claimed  as  patrons),  a  fraternity  founded  about  ld7d  by 
fleert  Groole  (b,  at  Deventer,  1840,  d.  1884)  and  Florentius  Radewln  (b.  1850,  at  Leer- 
^Jam.  in  s.  Holland,  d.  1400).  This  society— which  professed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  earliest 
Christian  communities,  and  was  in  several  respects  a  forerunner  of  the  subsequently 
foriped  societies. of  United  Brethren,  now  sometimes  styled  Moravians — was  composed  of 
persons  who  sought  after  pious  and  spiritual  exercises  without  any  conventional  distlnc- 
t|pqs  of  order,  eta  Community  of  ffoods,  ascetic  habits,  industry,  care  of  the  educa* 
tibn  of  vouqg  persons,  and  the  use  of  the  vernacular  language  in  divine  service,  were 
florae  of  the  chief  points  insisted  on  by  the  brethren,  who  were  not  fettered  by  monastic 
pr  any  other  vows.  I^erfect  community  of  soods  was  a  rule  of  their  societies.  Despite 
the  persecutions  which  they  suilered  from  the  mendicant  friars,  they  were  recognized  ' 
an,d  sanctioned  by  several  popes  and  by  the  council  of  Constance.     They  became  most 

SumerouB  in  the  Netherlands  and  n.  Germany,  but  also  spread  themselves  in  Italy, 
i^cUv,  and  Portugal,  so  that,  in  1480,  they  reckoned  more  than  180  societies.  The  last 
waa  founded  at  Cambray  in  1505.  Several  brotherhoods  of  Gregorians  assisted  in  the 
reformation.  In  other  cases,  their  Institutions  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Though 
the  original  founders  of  these  societies  were  opposed  to  all  learning  and  science  which 
was  not  purely  moral  and  practical,  their  followers  rendered  most  important  services  to 
popular  education,  having  free  schools  in  connection*  with  many  of  their  houses,  san- 
porting  students  at  other  schools,  and  distributing  useful  books.  They  have,  indeed, 
fceen  not  incorrectly  described  as  pioneers  of  the  reformation.  After  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  Ital^,  the  Brethren  of  Social  Life  entered  into  the  spiritual  activity  of  the  time. 
The  most  important  and  distinguished  meml)er8  of  the  society  were  Gferhard  Zerbold  of 
ZQtphen,  Thom8A•^^Ke«lpi^,  and  the  learned  cardinal  Nicboks  Cu8a.-rFemale  socieUes, 
of  a  similar  character,  sprung  up  at  tl^e  same  time  with  those  of  the  Brethren  of  Social 
Life.    At  the  head  of  each  was  a  8uperk)r  or  directress,  who  was  styled  the  Jfartha. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN,  a  synonym  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  "John 
Bull"  is  for  the  people  of  England.  When  Washington  took  command  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  in  iTew  England,  he  found  an  immediate  necessity  for  arms  and  other 
war  materials,  Jonathan  Trumbull  was  then  governor  of  Connecticut,  a  man  of  excel- 
lent Judgment,  and  a  highly  esteemed  friend  of  Washington.  It  happened  that  at 
an  important  council  of  oMcers  where  the  wants  of  the  service  were  the  topic  under 
^msiderAtioo,  Wi^ington  lemarkad,  in  refereiMoe  to  some  knotty  question;  "We 
must  consult  Brother  Jonathan,*'  meaning  governor  Trumbull.  The  expt^ession  iioap 
If  Plated  on  occasions  pt  (Ufficultv,  and  before  the.  was  closjsd  it  wsa  esfa^U^kedas  a.con- 
▼ffiient  name  for  the  whple  people^ 

B^OTHBBS,  a  name  given  to  a  group  of  six  or  eight  rocky  islets  immediately  outside 
llie  strait  of  Bab^l-Mandeb,  varying  in  height  from  250  to  860  feet.  They  lie  off  the 
African  coast  about  9  m.  s.  of  the  island  I^rim,  now  occupied  by  England.  Of  the 
IttOiest  point,  the  lat.  and  long,  respectively  ace  ir  29'  n.,  and  4a*'  dft'  ei^Bro^Ms  is 
MO  the  naipe  given  to  three  isolated  n^ountain^  near  thecoa^t  ot  New  South  Mt^Lui 
b(^tween  ^arry^ston  inlet  to  the  s.,  and  Port  Macqu^ia  to.  tlpu^  n.,  or  between,  l^lp)* 
a^d  81^"*  sgulih.    They  are  valuabljs  as  la^idmarks. 


.^  ,  Law  of  Dbscbrt  akoko.  In  the  law  of  England,  this  was  immediate, 
without  reference  to  the  parent  as  the  eammnne  wnetUum;  but  by  the  *  and  4  Will.  IV . 
c.  IW,  s.  5,  it  is,  enacted  that  no  brother  or  sister  shall  be  consioered  to  inherit  inime- 
dlately  from  his  or  her  brother  or  sister,  but  every  such  descent  shall  be  traced  threugli 
the  parent.    See  Inhbritakcb. 

VBfiVfJSMf  Lat,  an  inferior  class  of  monks,  not  in  holy  orders,  b]ut  boun,4  bj 
i^onastiQ  rules,  and  employed  as  servants  in  monasteries,  (q.  v.), 

Vm,  Richard,  a  fanatic,  whose  prophecies  and  writings  excited  .i^;^  un.iifwal 
I  M^  fcis  day,  waa  at  one  time  a  lieut.  in  the  Qritiah  navy»  whiph  he  quittiad  ia 
_,       f|I^aii^g,  from  conscientious  scruples,  to  tajcethe  requisite  oath  to  enable  nlca 
|(^  receive  his.  half-pay,  he  was  reduced  to  great  diatr9ss»  and  ultimately  placed  in  tke 

•     '  uigitizea  oy  vjC'v^n:  iv 


workhouse.  Dating  his  first  call  from  1790,  he  annouoced  himself,  in  1718;  the  apostle 
of  a  new  religion,  **  the  nephew  of  the  Alnxighty,  and  prince  of  the  Hebrews^  appointed 
to  lead  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan."  In  1704^  he  published  a  book,  in  two  parts,  enti- 
tled A  Bfitealsd  Knowledge  qf  tfie  Pr&jJi^eiee  (md  TmaSt  eta ;  and,  in  1795,  an  JBxpoeiUon 
-of  the  Trinity,  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  publications,  marked  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  reason  and  insanity.  In  consequence  of  prophesying  the  death  of  the  klngi 
And  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  but  soon  liberated. 
Some  of  his  political  predictions,  esoecially  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  continent, 
were  either  altogether  or  partially  fulfilled;  and  many  persons  were  induced  to  sell  their 
coods,  and  prepare  to  accompany  him  to  his  New  Jerusalem,  which  waa  to  be  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  riveii  Jordan,  where  he  was  to  arrive  in  the  year  1705.  His  disciples 
were  not  confined  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  but  even  men  of  ability  and  education  were 
deluded  into  believing  in  him,  two  of  the  most  eminent  being  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed, 
•esq.,  M.P.,  the  orientalist,  and  Sharp,  the  celebrated  engraver.  As  a  dangerous  lunatic, 
he  was  at  length,  by  order  of  government,  committed  to  Bedlam,  but  released  April  14, 
1806,  and  died  Jan.  2$,  1824. 

BBMHEB8  Ain>  SliTXBB  of  OHABITT.  Under  these  names,  there  exist  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  church  two  widely  ramified  beneficent  societies,  for  the  nursing  of  the 
poor  and  sick  in  hospitals,  without  distinction  of  faith,  rank,  or  nation.  The  order  of 
the  brothers  of  charity,  or  Compassionate  Brothers,  was  established  in  1540,  at  Seville, 
in  Spain,  by  the  Portuguese  John  di  Dio  (died  1550),  who  had  served  in  Africa  under 
Charles  Y.  The  funds  for  the  purpose  were  obtained  by  begging.  The  primitive 
object  of  the  society  was  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  reformation  of  women  of  immoral 
•character:  it  was  composed  of  lay-members,  under  no  rule.  In  the  year  1572,  the  order 
received  the  papal  recognition,  and  was  subjected  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.    All  the 

Srivileffes  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  conceded  to  it  in  tbeyear  1624,  and  it  was  then 
ivided  into  a  Spanish  congregation,  with  a  mal.gen.  in  Granada,  and  an  Italian  or 
-extra-Spanish  congregation,  with  a  maj.gen.  in  Home.  To  the  latter  belong  also  the 
brothers  of  chanty  in  Switzerland,  Oerman^  (where  Austria  is  their  chief  seaQ,  Poland, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  and  other  countries.  Tlie  European  members  of  the  order 
<:lothe  themselves  in  black;  the  extra-European,  who  are  under  a  separate  gen.  of  their 
order  in  America,  wear  brown.  Their  services  to  distressed  humanity  continue  to  be 
held  in  high  esdmation.  The  sisters  of  charity,  formerly  also,  on  account  of  their  dress, 
called  fffxiy  ttiters— independent  associations  of  unnuirried  Christian  females,  for  the 
alleviaUon  of  human  suffering,  especially  for  the  tending  of  the  sick  and  the  poor- 
were  first  called  into  existence  in  France,  in  1634.  by  Vincent  de  Paul  (bom  1576), 
greatly  assisted  bv  the  noble-hearted  and  self-devoted  widow,  Le  Gras,  by  birth  De 
Maniac.  The  society  was  recognized  in  1655  by  Clement  IX.,  and  in  1685  already  num- 
bered 224  convents.  The  French  revolution  sorely  interrupted  the  abundant  and  benev- 
olent labors  of  the  sisters  of  charity  by  the  suppression  and  proscription  of  their  con- 
Tents  in  France;  but  Napoleon  restored  the  order  in  1807  by  the  convocation  of  a  general 
chapter  of  the  scattered  sisters,  under  the  presidency  of  the  empress  mother,  anaby  the 
grant  of  the  necessary  funds;  and  there  exist  at  present  more  than  800.  associations  in 
France,  where,  in  the  villages,  elementary  education  is  in  great  part  conducted  by 
them.  They  attend  the  sick  in  all  the  great  hospitals.  There  exists  in  Germany  a 
Boman  Catholic  association  of  unmarried  females,  not  bound  by  conventual  rules,  and 
possessing  the  right  of  withdrawing  from  the  association  at  pleasure,  but  placed  under 
«  strict  supervision,  and  occupied  in  the  same  duties  as  the  sisters  of  charitv.  The  insti* 
tQte  of  deaconesses  (q.  v.)  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  of  a 
▼eiy  similar  character. 

BSOTOHAJC,  Hbbtat,  Lord  Bbauoham  ahd  Yaux,  was  U  in  Edinbucgh,  liHh  flspt, 
1778.  His  father,  Mr.  Heniy  Brougliam,  was  the  desoendasit  of  an  ancient  family  in 
WestBM>re1aad,  and  his  mother,  ISleoaora  Syme,  who  was  a  w(»nan  of  much  talaaA,  waa 
«  ttiece  of  Robertson  the  historian.  R  received  his  education  at  the  hifh  school,  and 
afterwamls  at  the  university,  of  BdinburglL  He  gave  early  promise  of  future  ability, 
fome  mathenoatical  papers  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen  having  been  considered 
worthy  of  publication  in  the  transactions  of  the  royal  aoclety.  He  spent  some  time  in 
tvaveUngon.  the  continent,  and  hi  1800  was  admitted  to  the  Scotch  bar.  In  company 
with  Jeffrey,  Horner,  and  Svdney  Smith,  B/s  first  public  efforts  were  given  to  the 
«efvlce  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Bedtew,  and  he  contributed  to  it  some  of  its  most  powerful 
«rtac^  His  Ube^l  political  views  excluded  him  from  the  hope  of  promolion  in  Scot- 
land, and  a  character  which  he  had  acquired  lor  eccentricity  and  indiscietion,  exeludad 
Ida  from  all  legal  practice,  except  the  unreaumemtive  piactice  of  the  cHminal  eonrt» 
AUsr  seven  years  of  vain  attendance  in  the  courts  at  Edinbor^,  he  betook  himself  to 
s^9eld  more  wofthy  of  his  ambition,  and  in  1808.  passed  at  the  English  bar. 

In  London,  B.  first  attracted  public  notice  by  the  admirable  appearance  he  made  al 
tlie  bar  of  the  hoiuvse  of  commons^  when  he  was  employed  on  behatf  of  certain  Liverpool 
^aevehants  to  ash  the  repeal  of  the  orders  Ui  council.  Soon  after  this,  ial810,  he  entered 
parliament,  and  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  of  taking  his  seat,  brou^t  in  and  oar* 
4ed  hia  first  public  measure— an  act  making  participation  in  the  slave-trade  feloav.  He 
wa^.  welcomeid  by  the  opposition  leadem,  to  whose  party  lie  had  §^|f^^|^  hip^^^ma 
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most  powerfdl  assistant  in  their  attacks  upon  the  government.  B.  succeeded  in  cany- 
ing  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  orders  in  council  shortly  before  the  general  election  of 
1813,  and  then  ventured  to  contest,  along  -with  another  whig,  the  membership  for  Liver- 
pool a^iDst  Canning  and  another  tory.  He  was  defeated,  and  remained  without  a  seat 
in  parhament  till  1816,  when  he  was  returned  for  Winchelsea,  and  again  became  an 
active  member  of  the  opposition.  By  this  time  he  had  also  established  some  reputation 
in  the  courts  of  law.  He  never,  indeed,  acquired  a  ver}*^  large  practice,  but  he  repeatedly 
distinguished  himself  bv  speeches  of  ^at  vigor  and  ability  in  the  defense  of  persons 
prosecuted  for  libel  by  the  crown.  His  most  famous  appearance  as  an  advocate,  how- 
ever, was  in  defense  of  queen  Caroline,  when,  along  with  Decman,  he  defended  the 
injured  queen  with  unequaled  courage  and  disinterestedness,  at  the  cost,  as  both  well 
knew,  of  exclusion,  for  years  to  come,  from  all  professional  advancement.  But  his 
eloquence  and  boldness,  though  they  forfeited  for  him  the  favor  of  the  crown,  gained 
him  that  of  the  people,  and  for  the  ten  years  between  1820  and  1880,  B.  was  the  popular 
idol.  He  made  no  bad  use  of  his  power.  In  1823,  he  used  it,  though  in  vain,  in  sup- 
port of  a  scheme  of  national  education;  and  to  his  activity  is  owing.  In  great  measure, 
the  establishment  of  the  London  university,  of  the  first  mechanics'  institute,  and  of  the 
society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  In  1880,  B.  delivered  a  most  powerful 
speech  against  slavery,  and  in  consequence  of  it — ^as  he  himself  believed — was  invited 
to  stand,  and  returned,  as  member  for  the  great  popular  constituency  of  the  co.  of 
York.  The  aristocratically  disposed  whigs  would— had  they  dared^have  excluded  B, 
from  the  reform  ministry;  but,  in  addition  to  having  enormous  popularity,  be  was  vir- 
tually their  leader  in  debate  in  the  commons,  and  was  thus,  in  spite  of  his  unmanage- 
ableness,  indispensable.  After  various  intrigues,  B.  was  offered,  and  was  persuad^, 
against  both  his  interests  and  his  inclinations,  to  accept  a  peerage  and  the  chanoellorr 
£\p.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  lords  in  Nov.,  1880,  and  assisted  ver^  materially  in  carry- 
ing through  that  house  the  great  measures  then  proposed  by  the  liberal  ministers.  He 
shared  in  the  general  unpopularity  which  afterwards  attached  to  them,  and  when  they 
were  dismissed  by  William  IV.  in  1884,  B.  left  office,  never  to  return  to  it.  After  that 
time,  he  held  in  the  upper  house  a  position  as  nearly  analogous  as  may  be  to  that  fop- 
merl^r  held  by  him  in  the  commons,  criticising  freely  the  conduct  of  successive  admin- 
istrations, and  steadily  for  warding, every  measure  for  social  progress. 

It  will  be  as  a  law-reformer  that  B.  will  be  best  remembered.  He  took  up  RomUly's 
uncompleted  task  of  carrying  into  practice  the  amelioralions  suggested  by  Bentham. 
His  efforts  in  this  direction  began  as  early  as  1816,  when  he  introduced  into  parliament 
a  bill  to  remove  various  defects  in  the  law  of  libel.  In  1827,  in  a  memorable  speech 
ipvhich  occupied  six  hours  in  deliverv,  B.  enumerated  the  defects  in  nearly  every  branch 
of  English  Taw,  and  made  proposals  for  dealing  with  law-reform  on  a  proper  scale. 
These,  as  might  have  been  expected,  met  with  little  encouragement  It  has  been  the 
fortune  of  many  of  his  measures  to  be  carried  afterwards,  in  a  mutilated  foim,  by 
other  hands.  After  he  left  office,  B.  also  succeeded  in  carrying  various  reforms  in  the 
law,  among  which  may  be  noted  some  very  extensive  changes  in  the  law  of  evidence. 
Among  the  measures  proposed  b^  B.,  but  left  for  future  law -reformers  to  carrv,  were 
bills  for  the  codification  of  the  cnminal  law,  for  the  establit^hment  in  England  of  a  sysr 
tem  of  public  prosecutors,  and  for  the  giving  of  compensation  to  parties  acquitted. 
Lord  B.^s  acts  and  bills,  as  well  those  regarding  the  slave-trade,  education,  and  other 
public  questions,  as  those  touching  on  law-reform,  have  been  collected  and  published 
by  sir  J.  E.  Eardly  Wilmot  (Lond.,  Longman,  1867).  The  large  well-filled  volume 
which  they  form  is  tlie  most  fitting  monument  that  could  be  preserved  of  the  activity, 
perseverance,  and  public  spirit  of  the  man. 

As  an  orator,  more  especially  as  a  debater  in  parliament,  B.  was,  among  the  men  of 
his  time,  inferior  only  to  Canning.  He  was  wont,  however,  to  indulge  in  his  speeches 
in  too  large  an  admixture  of  exciting  elements:  argument  was  mingled  with  fiery 
declamatiofn;  ridicule,  sarcasm,  invective,  were  freely  used;  and  these  he  dealt  out 
wiUi  a  vehemence  and  energy  that  at  times  carried  him  far  beyond  bounds.  The  power 
of  ready,  rapid,  and  forcible  diction  was  eminently  his.  In  many  other  fields  besides 
oratory,  B.  has  won  a  high  reputation.  He  cultivated  mathematical  and  physical  science 
with  success,  and  ventured  upon  the  domain  of  metaphysics,  and  even  of  theology.  His 
miscellaneous  writings  are  of  great  extent,  and  upon  an  almost  incredible  variety  of  sub« 
jects.  They  were,  however,  intended  more  to  serve  purposes  of  the  moment,  than  as 
permanent  additions  to  our  literature;  and  though  they  display  great  powers  of  rapid 
comprehension  and  nervous  clear  exposition,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  indebted  to 
their  anther  for  any  new  truths  in  politics  or  morals,  or  any  original  discoveries  in 
science.  The  honors  due  to  men  of  letters  B.  did  not  fail  to  acquire,  having  successively 
been  made  lord  rector  of  €Hasgow  university,  president  of  university  college,  London, 
member  of  the  institute  of  France,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  lastly^ 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford. 

Lord  B.  took  a  warm  interest  in  legal  and  social  reform.  While  not  engaged  in  par- 
liament, he  resided  chieflv  at  Cannes,  in  the  s.  of  France,  where  he  died  May  7th,  1868. 
His  lordship  married,  in  i819,  Mary  Anne  Eden,  the  granddaughter  of  a  baronet  in  the 
00.  of  Durham.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  two  danghters,  who  both  died  before 
leaehing  womanhood.    The  patent  of  the  title  to  the  peerage  was  extended  to  make  it 
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descend  to  the  family  of  his  broUier.  B.  left  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  times,  which  was 
pubtiflhed  in  8  vols.  (1871). 

BROUGHAM,  John,  b.  Ireland,  1810,  d.  N.  Y.,  1880;  studied  surgerv  for  a  consid- 
erable thne,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  scbooi  on  account  of  adversity,  and  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  proposed  to  enter  the  East  India  service;  but  an  old  man  gave  him  a 
guinea,  and  urged  him  to  seek  some  titter  employment.  Happening  to  meet  an  old 
acquaintance,  he  got  an  engagement  in  the  prince  of  Wales  theater,  and  there  in  July; 
1880,  he  acted  six  parts  in  the  old  play  2'o^m  and  Jerry,  In  1880,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  company  organized  by  Madame  Vestris.  About  this  time  he  wrote  his  first  play, 
a  burlesque,  prepared  for  William  E.  Burton,  then  acting  in  London.  In  1*^,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Lyceum,  for  which  theater  he  wrote  a  number  of  plays.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1843,  and  appeared  in  the  old  Park  theater  in  New  York  city* 
Soon  after  he  joined  Burton's  company  in  Chambers  street;  and  here  also  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  plays^  among  which  were  VanUy  Fair,  AU  is  Fair  in  Low,  Dombey  and  Son,  and 
the  /rt«A  Emigrant,  Afterwards  he  managed  Niblo's  Garden,  and  in  Dec.,  1850,  he 
opened  Brougham's  Lyceum  on  Broadway,  where  he  produced  Da^id  Copperfidd,  and  & 
new  version  of  the  A£tre9s&f  Padua,  the  latter  written  for  Charlotte  Cushman.  He  then 
connected  himself  with  Wallack's  company,  in  which  he  remained  until  1860;  then 
managed  the  Bowery  theater,  reviving  King  John  with  superb  scenery.  Meanwhile  he 
was  writing  plays,  among  which  were  the  Qarne  of  Lote,  Bleak  Mome,  A  Decided  Case, 
Game  of  Life,  Playing  with  Fire,  Pocahontas,  Love  and  Murder,  Romance  and  BeaHty, 
etc  iiter  several  seasons  at  Wallack's,  he  rejoined  Burton  and  produced  his  burlesque 
of  Cblumbus,  and  other  plays.  In  1860,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  remalued  five 
▼ears,  and  there  too  he  was  writing  and  adapting  jplays,  among  them  the  Duke's  Motto, 
for  Mr.  Fechter.  He  reappeared  in  New  York  in  Oct.,  1865,  and  not  lonsf  after  again 
joined  Wal lack's  compas^,  with  which  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life.  Amon^^ 
his  later  plays  are  John  uarth,  and  The  Lily  of  France, 

BROUGHTON.  John  Cam  Hobhodbb,  Lord,  1786-1869;  an  English  statesman.  At 
his  death  the  peerage  became  extinct,  as  he  left  no  male  issue.  In  his  school  days  at  Cam- 
bridge he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Byron,  and  the  two  made  a  tour  of  southern  Europe  at 
a  later  period.  He  was  a  radical,  and,  in  1816,  wrote  a  book  to  correct  certain  current 
misrepresentations  of  the  events  of  the  Hundred  Days  in  Paris,  The  work  gave  great 
offense  both  in  England  and  France.  The  translator  and  printer  in  Paris  were  sentenced 
to  line  and  imprisonment  for  an  **  atrocious  libel/*  and  in  London  he  was  confined  in 
Newgate  nearlythree  months.  As  a  martyr  to  torytsm,  he  tried  for  parliament  in 
the  borough  of  Westminster,  but  was  defeated,  though  chosen  by  a  Uirge  majority  only 
two  years  later.  For  12  years  he  was  an  ardent  and  courageous  advocate  of  libenu 
measures,  among  them  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  and  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation.  In  1881,  he  became  a  baron,  and  in  the  same  year  was  secretary  of  war 
in  the  Grey  ministry.  Subsequently  he  was  chief  commissioner  of  woods  ana  forests; 
and  president  of  the  board  of  control.  In  1851,  he  became  a  peer,  and  ceased  to  partici- 
pate in  public  life.  LordB.  published  ImiUMons  and  TranslaU^ns  flvm  the  Olames; 
Jbwmey  through  Albania  toith  Lord  Byron;  and  Eistorieal  lUttstratiions  of  the  Fowth  (Jank> 
ef  CMde  Harold,  ^ 

BMVQHTT-VBSBT,  a  t.  of  Forfarshire,  on  the  Urth  of  Tay,  4  m.  e.  of  Dundee. 
Pop.  "71,  6817.  It  is  connected  with  Ferry-Port-on-Craig,  in  Fifeshh^,  by  a  railway- 
ferry  over  the  firth,  here  a  mile  broad,  which,  before  the  opening  of  the  Tay  bridge^ 
formed  the  chief  connection  between  Edinburgh  and  Fife  with  Dundee.  It  has  cod  and 
other  white  fisheries.  Many  Dundee  merchants  occupy  fine  villas  ik  Broughty-F^rry. 
On  the  shore  stands  an  ancient  castle,  lately  repaired  as  a  defense  for  the  Tay. 

motrsiA,  or  Bouh'ba,  the  ancient  Prusa,  where  the  kings  of  Bithynia  usually 
resided,  situated  in  lat.  27'  n.,  long.  40*  e..  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Prusa  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Prusias.  king  of  Bithynin.  who  waged  war 
with  Croesus  or  Cyrus.  Seifeddulat,  of  the  race  of  Hamadan,  took  it  in  886  of  the 
Hegira,  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Greek  emperor  in  947  a.d.  In  1866,  Orcnn,  son  of 
Othman,  the  second  emperor  of  Turkey,  captured  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  hia 
empire,  and  it  continued  so  until  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  IL 
in  1453. 

B;  is  most  pleasantly  situated,  facing  a  beatttifal  and  luxuriant  plain,  oorered  for 
niany  miles  with  plantations  of  mulberry-trees.  The  city  and  suburbs  are  about  6  m.  in 
drcumferenoe.  The  town  is  divided  from  the  eastern  suburb  by  a  deep  channel  orvale^ 
over  which  there  are  several  bridges,  one  of  them — with  shops  on  each  side—being. 96 
paces  long  and  16  broad.  The  streets  are  remarkably  clean,, and  the  bazaars  very  good, 
being  supplied  witli  European  goods  from  Constantinople.  The  jjop.  of  B.  amminta 
to  TO,000  souls,  of  whom  about  11,000  are  Armenians.  It  contains  a  great  number 
of  mosques,  some  of  which  are  very  fine  buildings.  The  silks  of  B  are*  much 
esteemed  in  the  European  markets,  and  great  (quantities  are  exported  every  vear  ^ 
France,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna,  The  inhabitants  manufacture  a  kind  of  silk,  like 
satin,  mostly  striped,  which  is  used  for  the  under-garment  of  the  oriental  dress;  also  a 
material  from  silk  and  flax  used  chiefly  for  shirts;  and  a  sort  of  gauze,  called  "bnuk- 


juke,"  which  is  much  worn  by  the  Turkish  ladies  for  under-garments.    Ajprait^qu 
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tity  of  British  manufactuTed  goods,  such  as  Manchester  "twists,"  "gnj  calicoes," 
"prints,^  "zebras,"  etc.,  are  impcrtea  into  B.,  the  goods  being  landed  at  Coastantinople, 
And  thence  conveyed  overland  to  Broussa.  It  is  the  official  residence  of  a  Turkish  pasha, 
And  the  seat  of  a  Turlsish  tribunal.  R  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakea  jln  ancient 
times,  it  was  famous  for  its  theimal  baths,  or  "royal  waters,"  as  they  wece  cajl^d, 
which  still  exist 

BB0V8A^8,  FnJkJSiqojB  Jos]efh  Victor,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  medicine,  wash. 
at  8t  Malo,  Dec.  17, 1772,  and  in  early  life,  after  studying  at  Dlnon,  served  for  a  timo 
first  in  tlie.  navy,  and  then  in  the  army.  In  1820,  he  was  appointed  first  professor  at 
the  military  hospital  of  Val-de-Grace.  In  1882,  he  became  professor  of  general  pathology 
and  therapeutics  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  institute.  He  died  at  his  country  residence  at  Vitiy,  Kov.  17,  1838.  In  1841, 
A  staitue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  court  of  Yal-de-Qrac^,  B.'s  peculiar  views 
are  abty  explained  in  his  chief  works — the  Mistaire  des  PJUegmofnes  ou  InflammatioM 
Chroniquu  (1808),  and  Exam^n^  de  la  Doctrine  Medicate  generaUment  adoptie  (1816).  which 
aasei^  tJik<|i following  principles.;  that  life  is  sustained  only  by  excitation;  that  this  exci- 
tatioi^  inay  be  either  too  stroLQ^  {mrexQiUUiony or  V>o  weak  (adynamie),  the  latter  case, 
however,  being  far  less,  frequent  than  the  former.  These  abnormal  conditions  of  surex- 
citation  and,  adynamie  at  msi  mianifest  themselves  in  a  specific  organ  of  the  bodjr;  but 
^terwards,  by  sympathy,  are  extended  toother  oreans;  that  is,  all  disease's  are  originally 
Z0oa«,  and  become  general  only  by  sympathy  of  Uie  several  organs.  The  organs  most 
object  to  di^B^ase  are  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  therefore  gastro-enUeritU  (inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomaich  and  the  intestines)  is  the  basii^of  pathology;  consequently,  B.  resorted 
to  local  plilebotomy — especially  the  application  of  numerous  leeches  to  the  re^on  oif  the 
abdpmen — as  a  remedy  m  fevers  and.  various  diseases.  His  theory  and  practiipe  gained 
xnany  adherents  in  France^  who  took  the  name  of  the  "physiolo^cal  school."  But  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  physiology  has  demonstrated  that  the  views  of  B.  were  one- 
49ided  and  exaggerated.  Yet  they  have  not  been  without  use  in  pathology,  as  they  have 
led  to  a  more  careful  study  of  pathological  anatomy  and  physiological  sympathies,  and 
to  a  more  exact  observation  of  the  so-called  specific  morbid  processes  of  which  the  exis- 
tence was  denied  by  B.  and  his  followers.  Mont^gre,  Ne/Uce  Sigtoriqus  mrla  Vi^lsi 
Travdvx,  etles  Opimffus  de  Broussais.-^Hia  boh,  Cabimir  B.,  born  1808,  professor  at  Yal- 
de-Orace  (1888),  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Broussais  system,  and  is  the  writer  of  a 
-work,  ITygienej-Morale,  based  on  phrenology. 

BROUSSON,  Clauds,  1647-98;  a  French  Protestant,  an  advocate  and  legal  defender 
of  the  Huguenots,  His,  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  certain  leaders  of  an  outbreak,  and 
Jtie  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  city  (Toulouse),  barely  escaping  into  Switzerland. 
He  ventured  into  France  twice  afterwards,  at  great  peril ;  but  in  1897  he  was  caught, 
afteif  manjr  escapes,  and  sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  on  the  chai^  of  treason- 
:able  conapiraicy  with  the  duke  of  Schomberg  to  invade  France.  He  was  executed^ accord- 
ingly, I^ov,  4,  1698.    He  left  a  ijiumber  of  works  on  the  subjects  of  the  period. 

BBOn860N£T,  Pibrrb  Mabib  AuatrevB,  1761-1807;  a  French  naturalist  educated 
in  medicine,  and  a  professor  at  the  age  of  1&  He  labored  zealously  to  establish  the  Lia- 
^  nsean  system  of  botany  in  France,  and  visited  England,  where  he  was  adimitted  to  the 
loyal  spclety,  publishing  in  London  Ichfhynipgim  Deeas  L  In  Fa^  he  wjiii  pwpffual 
incMtary  of  the  society  of  iM;rieulture,  and  a  membei^  of  the  electoral  eollege  of  ti»e  cijl7* 
fiubeequently.  he  vi^ited  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  and  went  as  physician  to<  an  mahassy 
nrhioh  the  Uiiited  States  aent  to  t^  emperor  of  Morocco,  dtiU  later  h/s  wj^  Fri^i^ 
coMUl  at  Tenedffe;  in  1797  a  member  oi  the  institute^  and  in  charge  oj  the  t^ptapical 
carden  at  Hontoellisr.  He  died  of  apoplexy  soon  after  his  eleQl;ion.  to  the  ^atipqaji  li^« 
islat^ye  b!p4y.  #Wice  ia  indet)^  to  hini  for  the  introduction  of  tl^  Iferii^o  ^hn^.and 
tfe  Angora  gg^t, 

BMVBBOVl'TIA.    SeeMiTLmtBT. 

BBOUW^R,  Ad]^ian,  1608-40;  a  Dutch  politer.  He  vaa  apprenticed  to  ??nf|k 
Half^  who  treated  him  with  great  severity,  and  drove  him  to  dissipattiop  ^d  the  ia,tf 
life  90  w^  d^ic^  in  his.  worlpi.  Th^  best  collectioA  of  his  pictures,  is  1^  %^  lifjiJ^f;^ 
^leiy. 

BROWN,  a  00.  in  Dttnois,  on  the  Blhiois  river;  890  sq.m. ;  pop.  'n^,  ld,905.  In  part 
lyrairie  and  in  part  wooded,  with  fertile  and  well-cultivated  soiL  It  is  inteiMCtaa  \xf 
<he  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western  railroad.  Agriculture  is  the  main  business.  Oo.  mt, 
Iftoant  Sterlings 

SHOWN,  a  po^  hi  s.  I^diana;  820  sq.m.;  pop.  70.  8681;  well  woofdM.  ^d  y^ 
tolersibly  projductiy^  9oiL    Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.    Co.  seat,  Kash.^^ 

BROWN,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Kansas  on  the  Nebraska  border;  5T6  sq.iOv;  pop.  '79,  1^44t; 
in  W,  IS,  799.  The  co.  is  crossed  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  Oity  railroad  PMduo- 
tions,  grain,  hay,  batter,  and  cattle.    Co.  seat,  Hiawatha. 

BROWN,  a  CO.  in  s,  Minnespta,  on  the  Big  and  Little  Cottonyood;  460  sq.^i.;  pop. 
^j,WW>.     Chief  btusjness,  agriculture.    Co.  seat,  ^eiir  Ulm.  ''        , 
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BBOWN,  a 00.  in «.w.  OJ^a.  oaUw Ohio. li^fr;  5Q9  aa m.;  pep.  '70, 9t^mi;  In, m 
^,965,  Hilly  near  the  river,  but  level  ialiuui;  fertile  and  urell  cultivated.  i^XKiuoM 
g^in,  butter,  sorghum  molajsseSi  «k^d  bojx^  lYiue.    Q9i>  >ea4  GeoigetO'wxL 

BBOWN,  a  CO.  ix^  w.  Tew  on  Colorado  nyer;  lp50  ^,«u^  pop. '70,  (m*  HiUy 
and  prairie  surface,  with  riclx  oqiU  Ct^iqi  Uu^ness,  etook  i^ng*  Ca  ^e«^  Brotwa- 
wood. 

9B0WN»  a  ca  in  e.  Wisconsin  at  the  head  of  Qveea  biiy;  QSI5  .s(^.m. ;  pop.  TO, 
S5.168.  Uneven  surface;  productions  agricultural  The  Wisconsin  divisi^a  of  this 
C)iica^  and  Northwestern^  railfo»d  pf^ssea  through.    Cq.  ^a^,  Green  Bay. 

BROWN,  Bbkjamin  Gratz,  b.  Ky,  1826;  graduate  of  Tale;  made  bit  :heme  itt 
St.  Louis,  and  in  1852  was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  185i,  he  atfirted  the 
MiMmri  Demoorat,  In  the  civil  war  he  fought  for  the  union,  commanding  a  l^ngada. 
In  1863,  he  was  a  United  States  senator  from  His^uri,  imd  in  1872  w^  tlie.  d^xi^>9^:]S^ 
candidate  for  vice-president. 

BROWN,  Chad,  d.  1665;  ho  left  Masfi(Ksk^eet|e  in  1686  because  of  difEenencv  «i4h 
the  leaders  of  the  coloDy,  and  settled-  in  Rhode  Island,  where  be  becanie  ml  e)dwdl]l 
a  Baptist  church,  and  the  psogenitQc  oi  m(^ny  pipmiaei^t  cijkhMnB. 

JPAQWV.  Chabi(.|I9  BBOCKDffH,.  a  celebrated  Anierioaa  Dovelist,  was  b.  ^UPWIiidel- 
phia»  Jan.  17,  1771.  His  early  eduOation  was  carried  on  under  the  care/pf  Mr.  RobeH 
Proud,  ajuthor  of  the  Biitartf  of  Prnwyloaim*    Afterwards  he  studied  fof  the  lew,  bul 


the  license  which  be  had  already  given  to  his  imaffination  induced  a&  upi^onquemhle 
aversioD  to  legal  pursuits,  and  he  consequently  betook  himself  to  literature.  The  Frenoh 
revolution  exercised  on  him,  as  on  many  other  ar^nt  spints^  a  considerable^  inftueooe^ 
eeveral  of  his  writings  at  thia  period  beuig  penetrated  wilh  the  new  tboughte  as^  sesyti- 
ments  which  sprung  out  of  that  great  convulsion.  In.  171M3,  he  published  Wi^^nd^  the 
first  of  his  remarkable  fictions;  a,nd  in  1799,  Ormon4,  cr  the  B^et  Witnem  Hia  nezl 
production  was  Arthur  Msnqfn^  w  Memoirs  of  ihs  Y€4i^  1798--the  fatal  yeai;  ef  yellow- 
lever  in  Philadelphia.  In  1801,  appealed  ik^fr^r  iluTUfy,  c(r  the  Adventuree  ef  e  ^^eifgh 
Walker^  "a  romance  presenting  a  greater  variety  of  vrild  and  picturesque,  adjventure^ 
inth  more  copious  delineations  of  natural  aceneiy,  than  is  to  be  found  in  hia  other 
-vorl^.'* — Fre$cott.  Thia  was  followed  in  the  same  y^ar  by  Clara  Bcward^  and  in  1804 
by  Jaiyi  Ta^t,  first  printed  in  England.    He  died  of  consumption  in  1810. 

Biesides  the  writingpsk  which,  have  been, enumerated,  B.  composed  a  number  of  political 
pamp^ets,  contributed  to  various  literary  magazines,  and  founded  three  or  four  period- 
icals himself.  The  author  who  exercised  the  greatest  in0u^noe  on  the  developmei^t  of 
hia  genius,  waa  Godwin,  whom  he  occasionally  imitated,  while  Godwin  himself,  o«  the 
other  hand,  iK^knowledged  his  oblif^ons  toB^,  and  warmly  admired  him.  The  mofl^ 
atrildng  quality  of  his  mind  is  its  i^genui^,  bpth  imMpnojUve  and  psychologicaJL  He 
invents  incidenta  and  analyzes  feeUngs  with  remarkahle  subtle^,  but  hi9  aucqeaa  ie 
aomewhat  marred  by  hia  extravagmit  depiHtu^  from  tl^  realities  of  evei^-dmsr  life* 

BROWN,  FsAKCXB,  DJ>.,  1718^1680;  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  graduate  ef 
DaFtmouth.  college,  of  which  he  became  preaideiitin  1815.  Some  of  hiasermona  tad 
pamphlets  have  been  pubKshed. 

BXOWV,  Sir  Gborgs,  a  distinguished  British  gen.,  b.  at  Linkwood,  near  Elgin,  Scot- 
land, in  Aug.,  1790;  entered  the  army  in  1806,  became  Kent,  in  1807,  and  was  present 
in  the  latter  ^sar  at  the  capture  of  Copenhagen.  He  served  in  the  peninsular  war  At 
the  battle  of  Talavera  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  at  the  storming  of  Badajpz  was 
one  of  the  forlorn-hope.  He  was  appointed  maj.,  ^ay  26,  and  lieut.col.,  Sept.  89, 1814 
in  which  year  he  embarked  in  maj.gen.  Boss's  expedition  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  {Hi^densburg.  From  Feb.  6, 18^,  to  1849^ 
he  commanded  a  battalion  of  the  rlile  brigade.  He  was  made  adj.gen.  of  the  forces, 
April,  1860,  and  Heut.gen.,  1861.  In  the  Crimean  war,  1854-55,  B.  coromapdcd  the  light 
division.  At  the  battle  of  Inkcnnan,  Nov.  5. 1864,  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
obliged  to  retire  for  a  short  time  to  Malta.  In  1866.  he  was  created  a  knight  commander 
of  the  balh.  In  the  expeditton  to  the  aaa  ef  Aaof,  he  commanded  the  Briftsh  troopa; 
and  in  the  first  UDSucoessfnl  attack  on  the  Redan  of  Sehastopol,  he  had  the  chief  coidp^ 
teand  of  the  atorming^party.  He  waa  gaaetted,  April  8,  1866,  **  gen.  fai  the  army  fof 
diatingniahed  service  fi  (he  field''  He  waa  a  height  of  Hanover,  received  the  Tarkiah 
order  of  the  Medlidie  of  first  class  in  1866;  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
1866.  Ib  lifiO,  he  became  oommaader-in-ohief  In  Irdaod,  and  in  186d  a  privy-coimcilor. 
He  died  in  1865. 

BROWN,  GaoKCffi  L.,  b.  181i  in  Boston;  an  Amei;ican  painter,  of  whoee  |M^ve- 
tlons  the  more  notable  are  "The  Crown  of  New  England  '*  (the  White  mountajns),  «id 
'*  The  Harbor  of  New  York." 

raaWH,  OooLD,  1791-1857;  a  gramuMirian;  b.  in  Bho4e  Island;  for  ^0  y/W  % 
teacher  in  New  Toiik,  and  author  of  several  elementary  and  progressive  wx>iM  oi^ 
E9^i^  grammar,  the  most  inipoi;^^,t  of  which  is  his  Qrammar  qf  Snglish  Qfaff^m^m, 

BROWN.  HBiutYKms.  b.  Masa.,  X8I14;  an  AnMsrican  seulptor,well  knowmfotworku 
hi  bronze.  He  studied  portrait-painting  in  Boston,  and  after  apendin||onM^^^  M|]l^> 
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leitled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  He  made  the  first  bronsecast  achiered  in  the  United  States. 
Borne  of  his  figures  are  **  Hope."  •* The  Pleiades,"  **  The  Four  Seasons,"  and  statues  of 
De  Witt  Clinton,  Washington,  Nathanial  Greene,  Lincoln,  and  gen.  Scott. 

BROWN,  HuoH  Stowbll,  b.  18S8;  an  English  clergymen  who  left  the  established 
church  and  Joined  the  Baptists;  he  soon  became  a  leader,  and  is  still  rery  popular  with 
the  worldng  classes. 

BROWN,  Jacob.  1775-18S8;  an  American  general  commanding  on  the  Canadian 
frontier  in  the  war  of  1812;  he  showed  skill  and  courage  in  the  defense  of  Sackett's 
Harbor,  and  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara  Falls.  In  1831,  he  was  chief  in 
eommaod  of  the  United  States  army. 

BROWN,  John,  d.d.,  b.  1715-^;  an  Englbh  divine  and  author;  educated  at 
Oambridjre;  served  with  distinction  as  a  volunteer  in  1745,  and  was  about  tliat  time 
appointed  chaplain.  He  is  best  known  by  his  writings,  such  as  Honor,  and  Enay  on 
aaUire  (poems);  the  tragedy  of  Barbaroasa,  produced  by  Garrick,  followed  by  "Athel' 
iione,  a  satire  on  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  time;  a  DmeriaUon  on  the  JRiM^ 
Union,  and  P&wer,  etc.,  of  Poetry  and  Mutie.  He  was  afFected  with  deep  melancholy 
at  times,  and  in  the  last  of  these  afflictions  committed  suicide. 

BSOWV,  John,  of  Haddington,  once  the  most  popular,  and  still  among  the  most 
wvered,  theoK>gical  writers  in  Scotland,  was  b.  in  1732,  at  Carpow,  near  Abernethy,  in 
Perthshire.  Deprived  of  both  his  parents  when  onlv  11  years  of  age,  he  became  assist- 
ant to  a  venerable  and  pious  shepherd,  named  John  Oeilvie.  who  tended  his  flock  among 
the  neighboring  hills,  and  nursed  the  religious  ardor  of  the  boy's  heart.  B.,  however, 
aspireato  be  wise  as  well  as  good.  His  thirst  for  learning  was  insatiable,  and  the  most 
romantic  yet  well-accredited  stories  illustrative  of  this  are  related  by  his  biographers. 
While  still  a  friendless  "herd  laddie, **  he  had  made  great  progress  m  a  self-acquired 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  extent  of  his  acquisitions,  even  at  this  early  time, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  country  people  round  about  believed  he  was  in 
lea^e  with  the  devil,  and  that  he  had  pledged  nis  soul  for  unhallowed  lore.    At  a  later 

Eenod  of  his  life,  **  he  knew  nine  or  ten  languages,  classical,  oriental,  and  modern,  and 
ad  amassed  vast  stores  of  Puritan,  Scottish,  and  I>utch  divinity. "  After  a  brief  career  as 
i  peddler— «n  employment  which  English  readers  will  understand  from  Wordsworth's 
Excurnon  was  neither  mean  nor  degrading — B.  became  a  volunteer  in  a  regiment  of 
militia  raised  in  Fifeshire  during  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  in  1747,  schoolmaster  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kinross.  Dunng  the  vacations  of  his  school,  he  studied  philosophy  and 
divinity  under  the  inspection  of  the  Associate  Synod,  and  the  suoerintendence  of  the 
rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  James  Fisher.  In  1750,  he  wasordainea  pastor  of  the  Seces- 
sion church  at  Haddington.  Perhaps  a  more  faithful,  industrious,  and  holy  minister 
never  labored  in  Scotland.  David  Hume  was  once  revailed  upon  to  to  and  hear  him,  and 
the  criticism  of  the  great  skeptic  was:  "  That  old  man  preaches  as  if  Christ  were  at  his 
elbow."  Although  self-educated,  he  had  little  of  the  narrowness  which  culture  so 
Obtained  genenilly  brings  along  with  it;  he  corresponded  on  friendly  terms  with  Episco- 
palians, and  often  expressed  a  warm  affection  for  all  true  Christians.  Althouffh  himself 
a  sound  Presbyterian,  and  a  tolerably  strict  Calvinist.  "the  love  of  the  Lord"  was  his 
real  and  ultimate  test  of  a  man's  orthodoxy.  In  1758,  B.  first  appeared  as  an  autiior-  His 
work  was  entitled  A  Help  for  the  Ignorant,  etc.  In  1765,  he  published  his  famous  Ghri^ 
Han  JouurcU,  in  which  the  conunon  events  of  life  are  richly  but  quaintly,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  artificially,  spiritualized.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity 
under  the  Associate  Synod,  and  in  the  same  year  issued  his  ytk\ua,\A9  DktioTuu^  of  uis 
Holy  Bible,  In  1 771,  appeared  his  Hktory  of  the  Church  from  the  Birth  of  the  JSamtnir-^ 
work  good  enough  for  cottage-reading,  but  possessuig  no  merit  otherwise;  and  in  1776^ 
Ihe  SSf'interpreting  Bi  ble.  This  last  is  B.  's  magnum  opus,  and  has  been  amazingly  popu- 
lar in  Scotland;  even  high  dignitaries  of  the  English  church  have  praised  ana  recom* 
mended  it.  Besides  these  works.  B.  published  aereat  variety  of  sermons,  tracts^  etc., 
which  bad  an  extensive  popularity.    He  died  on  19th  June,  1787. 

BBOWV,  JoHK.  M.D.,  founder  of  the  Brunonian  system  of  medicine,  the  son  of  » 
day-laborer,  and  himself  first  intended  for  a  weaver,  b.  in  1785,  fai  Bunkle  pariah,  Ber- 
wickshire, was  educated  at  the  grammar-sohool  of  Dunse.  in  which  he  was  subsequently 
an  usher.  After  studying  medicine  at  the  Edinburgh  university,  he  became  tutor  to  the 
children  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  CuUen,  and  assistant  in  his  university  lectures.  Con- 
ceiving himself  slighted  by  Cullen,  be  commenced  giving  lectures  himself  upon  a  new 
S'stem  of  medicine,  according  to  which  all  diseases  are  divided  into  the  sthenic,  or  thoee 
spendlns  on  an  excess  of  excitement,  and  the  asplenia  those  resulting  from  a  deficiency 
of  it;  the  former  to  be  xemoved  by  debilitating  medicines,  as  opium,  and  the  latter  by- 
stimulants,  such  as  wine  and  brandy.  His  system  gave  ri^  to  muoh  opposition,  but 
his  partisans  were  numerous;  for  a  time  bis  opinions  had  some  influence.  In  .177^,  B. 
tbdk  the  degree  of  M.l).  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  1780  publi^ed  hia. 
Blementa  Medicinim.  He  was  also  author  oi  Obdervattdnn  on'theOkl  Sgntem  of  Phvnc^ 
In  1786,  being  overwhelmed  with  debt,  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  died  of 
apoplexy  in  1788.  His  works,  with  a  memoir  by  his  s6n,  Dn  -WflKam  Oulien  Brown» 
appeared  in  1804  (8  vols.  8vo).  i      • 
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BROW:Bf,  John,  1786-1808;  meicMnt  of  ProYideaoe,  R  I ;  the  leader  of  the  me^ 
who  destroyed  the  Gaapee,  an  English  sloop-of-war,  June  17, 1773.  He  was  arrested  and 
put  in  irons,  but  escaped.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Rhode  Island,  and  a 
patron  of  Brown  university. 

BROWN,  JoHK,  1744-60;  graduate  of  Tale,  and  king's  attorney  in  New  York.  In 
1775,  he  was  an  emissary  in  C^ada  to  provoke  the  people  against  the  English  govern* 
ment.  He  was  with  Allen  at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  and  at  Quebec  when  Wolfe 
was  killed.  He  was  Idlled  by  Indians  while  on  the  way  to  help  Schuyler  in  the  Mohawk 
TBlley  campaign. 

BROWN,  John,  1757-1837;  b.  Ya.;  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  army.  He  was  a 
student  at  Princeton  and  at  William  and  Mary  college;  and  after  residing  in  Eentuckr 
for  a  few  years,  returned  to  Virginia,  and  represented  that  state  in  congress,  1787-98L 
From  1798  to  1805,  he  was  United  States  senator  from  Virginia. 

BBOWV,  JoHK,  D.D.^  grandson  of  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  was  b.  12th  July,  1784, 
near  Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  university,  and  af terwrds  at 
the  theological  hall  of  the  secession  church  in  Selkirk.  In  1806,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
pastorate  of  a  church  in  Biggar,  a  small  town  in  Lanarkshire,  where  he  labored  for  15 
years,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  those  studies  which  sutisequently  enabled  him  to 
take  a  high  rank  as  a  biblical  expositor.  In  1822,  he  was  transferred  to  Rose  street 
church,  £dinbureh,  and  in  1829  to  Broughton  place  church  in  the  same  citv.  In  1834^ 
he  was  appolntea  professor  of  pastoral  and  ezegetical  theology  in  connection  with  the 
associate  i^nod.  He  died  18th  Oct.,  1858.  As  a  preacher,  Dr.  B.  was  among  the  first  of 
his  time.  For  clearness  of  scriptural  exposition,  chaste  and  powerful  language,  and 
majestic  ardor  and  earnestness  of  manner,  he  had  no  equal  in  his  denomination,  and  no 
superior  in  Scotland.  The  attractiveness  of  his  delivery  was  heightened  by  a  counte- 
nance singularly  noble,  tender,  and  sweet  Among  his  works  are  The  Law  of  GhriA 
respecting  (XvU  ObecUenee;  The  Besurreetion  nf  JJfe;  and  his  important  and  scholarly 
BBDpoeUory  Dieeownee  an  the  BpMee  of  Peter,  on  the  Epietle  to  the  Oalatiane,  atui  on  the 
EpisOe  to  the  Bomam.  See  Dr.  Caims's  Memoir  (I860).-— John  Bbown,  m.d.,  ij..d.,  son 
of  the  above,  b.  1810,  has  attained  a  distinguished  place  among  the  medical  practitioners 
of  Edinburgh.  He  has  also  abundantly  inherited  the  paternal  genius,  though  in  him  it 
has  taken  a  literary  rather  than  a  theological  direction.  In  1858,  he  published  Horm 
Sudeeeka,  a  volume  of  esravs,  most  of  which  had  previously  appeared  in  peri(>dicals. 
One  of  these,  Bab  and  h£e  Jmends,  has  been  since  published  separatelv,  and  has  obtained 
a  remarkable  popularity.  It  excels  in  quaint  fancy,  rich  delicate  patnos,  and  abrupt  but 
feUcltous  diction.    A  civil  list  pension  of  £100  was  allotted  to  Dr.  B.  in  1876. 

BBOWV,  Captain  John,  the  leader  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  (U.  S.)  insurrection  (1^59), 
designed  to  incite  the  slaves  of  the  southern  states  of  America  to  rebellion,  was  descended 
from  a  Puritan  carpenter,  one  of  the  Ifa$(flatoer  emigrants,  and  was  b.  at  Torrington, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  180O.  He  intended  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  had  to  abandon  his  studies 
on  account  of  weak  sight,  and  subsequently  became  a  wool-dealer.  In  1854,  having 
imbibed  an  intense  hatred  of  slavery,  he  went  to  Kansas,  in  order  to  vote,  and,  if  need 
were,  fight,  against  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  that  territory.  In  many  of  the  con- 
flicts which  ensued  between  the  pro-slavery  pwrty  from  Missouri  and  the  free  settlers,  ^B. 
Slayed  a  prominent  part,  and  in  one  of  these  he  had  a  son  killed,  a  circumstance  which 
eepened  his  hostility  agamst  the  southern  party.  After  the  agitation  in  Kansas  was 
settled  by  a  general  vote,  B.  traveled  through  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  declaiming 
against  slavery,  and  endeavoring  to  organize  an  armed  attack  upon  it.  In  Oct.,  1859,  at 
the  head  of  17  white  men  and  5  blacks,  he  commenced  active  hostilities  by  a  descent 
upon  Harper's  Ferry,  a  town  of  some  5000  inhabitants,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac 
and  Shenandoah,  and  possessed  of  an  arsenal  containing  from  100,000  to  200.000  stand 
of  arms.  The  arsenal  was  easily  captured,  and  40  or  50  of  the  principal  Inhabitants  were 
made  prisoners;  but  instead  of  retreating  at  once  to  the  mountains  with  arms  and  hostages, 
as  his  original  design  had  been — meaning  to  exchange  the  hostages  for  slaves— B.  lingered 
on  in  the  town  untu  the  eveninff,  by  whl^h  time  1500  militiamen  had  arrived.  Next  day, 
an  attack  was  made  on  his  position,  which,  after  some  loss  of  life,  was  carried.  B.  was 
captured,  and  shortly  after  was  tried  for  treason,  and  executed.  He  is  described  as  a 
singularly  brave  and  honest  man. 

BROWN,  John,  b.  Conn.,  Ma^  9,  1800;  d.  Dec.  2,  1859;  an  American  abolitionist, 
celebrated  as  the  originator  of  the  insurrection  at  Harper's  ferry.  He  was  intended  for 
the  miniHtrv,  but  was  compelled  to  give  up  study  on  account  of  inflammation  in  his 
eyes.  With  his  family  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  worked  as  a  tanner,  and  engaged 
in  the  wool  trade,  in  which  he  failed.  He  then  went  to  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  began  as 
a  farmer,  but  in  1854  followed  his  four  sons,  who  had  settled  in  Kansas,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  much  persecution  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  slavery.  When  the  free- 
state  men  organized  to  repel  the  Missourians  who  were  besieging  Lawrence,  Brown  and 
his  sons  were  among  the  foremost  on  the  free-state  side;  and  a  little  later  they  made  a 
remarkable  defense  against  vastly  superior  numbers  near  Ossawattomie.  After  many 
rough  adventures  in  the  Kansas  troubles,  B.  formed  the  project  of  an  insurrection  in 
the  south  among  the  slaves  as  the  surest  means  of  securing  their  liberation.    He  drilled 
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a  small  foi^  in  tbyra  in  the  >¥inter  of  1S57,  and  \he  next  spring,  in  Canada,  drew  up  a 
new  provisional  constitution  for  the  states,  under  whicli  he  was  selected  as  commander- 
in-chief,  one  of  his  sons,  and  Richard  Bealf  and  John  Kagi,  bein^  civil  officers.  The 
next  important  event  was  the  rescue  by  B.  of  certain  slaves  in  Missouri  who  bad  been 
•eld  and  were  to  be  taken  lo  Texas,  oae  of  the  owneiB  of  the  property  being  bUub.  In  the 
conflict  Again  he  went  to  Canada,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  the  summer. 
His  attempi  to  caplare  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  ferrr  was  made  on  Sunday  night,  Oct^ 
10th,  1859.  The  arsenal  was  easily  seised*  several  ciUeens  were  taken  into  custody, 
conspicuous  houses  were  searched  for  arms,  and  few  of  the  citizens  knew  what  waa 
going  on  until  mid-forenoon,  when  they  began  to  rally;  some  scattered  firing  followed, 
one  colored  man  was  killed  (by  Brown's  men),  the  mayor  was  slightly  hurt,  and  sa 
was  one  of  Brown's  sons.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  rising  of  negroes,  and  befote  noon 
Brown  and  his  men  were  in  the  arsenal,  virtually  prisoners.  A  feeling  of  rage  pre- 
vailed so  strongly,  that  a  man  Vho  cam^  frofh  the  arsenal  wtth  a  flag  of  truce  waa 
instantly  killed,  and  one  prisoner  waa  pot  to  death.  At  night  Brown  bad.tlu-ee 
unwonnded  whites  and  a  few  ueeleflB  negroes  for  his  army;  one  oihis  sons  lay  dead,  and 
another  was  badly  wounded.  In  the  morning  a  force  of  United  States  marinea 
arrived,  and  Brown,  fighting  desperately  to  tha  last,  was  taken  prisoner,  being 
wounded  onoe  with  a  sword,  and  twice  with  the  bayonet.  Ail  of  the  invaders  were 
indicted  for  consfMrin^  to  incite  insurrection,  and  for  murder  and  treason.  After  a  trial 
of  three  days,  in  which  Brown  was  unable,  on  account  of  his  wounds,  to  stand  up; 
be  was  found  guilty,  and  senteaoed  to  death  on  the  scaffold  within  48  hours.  He  died 
ealmlv  on  the  Sd  of  Dec.,  1869.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  his  execution  hastened 
the  downfall  of  slaverv  in  the  United  Stales.  B.  was  a  man  of  stem  and  uncom- 
promising moral  principte;  and  though  open  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism,  and  regarded 
aa  iustly  and  neoessaniy  condemned  to  death  under  the  law,  be  seems  to  be  increaa- 
ingly  viewed  as  a  martyr  and  a  hero,  offering  himself  in  a  blind  and  unqpnacious  sacri* 
flee  aa  aa  obstacle  in  the  path  of  a  gigantic  social  and  political  wrong. 

BROWN,  JoHV  NeWton,  b.d.,  180a-^;  b.  Conn.;  a  Baptist  dergsrmtui  who  pub- 
lished ah  Bneffciopadia  ofBeHgitnu  Kn^naleOffe,  and  MemcfkUt  of  BapM  Martyrs, 

BROWN,  Nicholas,  1796-1841;  b.  R.  I.;  the  chief  patron  of  Brown  unWertity, 
which  in  1804  changed  its  name  in  his  honor  from  Rhoue  Island  college.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  BroWn  &  Ives,  successful  merchants  The 
fiftsof  Brown  to  the  universitv  reached  more  than  $100,000.  He  also  gave  $80,000 
to  establish  an  insane  asylum  in  Pi^videnc^,  besides  large  sums  to  the  aUienamtii, 
and  to  churches,  etc. 

BBOWV,  RoBEKT,  an  English  clergyman,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Brown ists,  b.  in 
1549,  the  son  of  Anthony  Brown,  esq.,  of  Folthorp,  Rutlandshire,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  at  first  a  preacher  at  Bcnnet  church,  then  a  schoolmaster  in 
South  war  k,  and  a  lecturer  at  Islington.  In  1580,  be  began  to  attack  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  established  church,  and  soon  after  formed  a  distinct  church  on 
democratic  principles  at  Norwich.  Committed  by  Dr.  Freake,  bishop  of  that  see, 
to  the  custody  of  the  sherifT,  he  was  released  from  prison  through  the  influence  of  the 
lord-treasurer,  Cecil,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.  Having,  hi  1583,  published  a  con- 
troversial work,  entitled  The  Lift  and  Manners  of  True  Christians,  with,  prefixed,  A 
Treatise  ofBtfarmation  without  Tarrying  for  Any,  he  was  again  arrested,  but,  through 
the  lord-treasurer's  intercessidn,  again  liberated.  He  afterwards  formed  several  con* 
gregHtional  churches;  but,  with  many  of  his  followers,  was  obli|red  to  take  refuse  in 
Holland.  In  1589,  he  returned  to  England,  reconciled  him^f  to  the  established 
church,  and  became  rector  of  a  church  near  Oundle,  Northamptonshire.  Of  a  very 
Tiolent  temper,  he  was,  when  80  years  old,  sent  to  Northampton  Jail,  for  an  as^nlt  on  a 
constable,  and  died  in  prison  in  1680.  The  Brownists  continued,  notw1th8tandftf|rthe 
defection  of  their  leader,  to  subsist  as  a  separate  sect  for  some  time  both  in  uoU 
land  (among  the  English  there)  and  in  England.  In  the  former  country,  they  were 
at  last  absorbed  in,  or  reconciled  to,  the  Presbyterian  church  in  ITOl,  in  the  latter, 
they  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Independents  (q.v.),  who  rose  into  great 
importance  in  the  17th  century. 

BSOWV,  Robert,  an  eminent  botanist,  the  son  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  b. 
at  Montrose,  Scotland,  Dea  21,  1778,  and  educated  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen. 
Having  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  became,  in  17*5,  ensign 
and  assistant-surgeon  in  a  Scottish  fenclble  regiment,  with  which  he  went  to  Ireland. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  he  resigned  his  commissions  in  1800.  and  the 
following  year  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  engaged  as  naturalist 
in  the  expedition  sent  out  under  capt.  Flinders  for  the  survey  of  the  Australian  coasts. 
On  his  return,  in  1805.  he  brought  home  nearly  45000  species  of  Australian  plants,  a  large 

Eroportioa  of  which  were  new  to  science.  Boon  after,  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the 
iinncBan  society.  To  the  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Wemerian  society  and  those 
of  the  Llnnsean  society,  he  contributed  memoirs  on  Asdepiadea  and  Prateae^,  and  pnb^ 
lished  Prodromus  Florcs  Novcb  EoUandioB  et  TnsuUs  Van  j)temen\  vol.  1.  1810;  a  supple- 
ment to  this  work  appeared  in  1830,  relating  to  the  Proteacem  only.  He  also  wrote  the 
Gen&ral  'Betnarks,  Geograp?Ueal  and  Systematieal,  on  (hs  Botany  ef  Ter¥tk  AnsifMB, 
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attached  to  the  narrative  pf  capt.  Flinders*  expedition,  1814.  His  adoption  of  the 
natural  system  of  Jussieu,  the  French  botanist,  led  to  its  general  substitution  in  place  of 
the  Linncean  method.  B/s  numerous  memoirs  in  transactions  of  societies,  and  other 
contributions  to  botanical  science,  secured  for  universal  approval  the  title  conferred  oii 
him  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt  of  Bottamcorum  fa^cUe  PHnceps.  In  1810,  B.  received 
the  charge  of  the  library  and  splendid  collections  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  which.  In  1827, 
were  transferred  to  the  British  museum,  when  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  botanioai 
department  in  that  estfiblishment.  In  1811,  he  was  elected  f.r.s.  ;  in  1882,  d.c.l.  of 
Oxford;  and  in  1833  was  elected  one  of  the  18  foreign  associates  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  of  the  institute  of  France.  In  1889,  the  royal  society  awarded  liim  their  Copley 
medal  for  his  Diseoveriea  during  a  Scries  of  Tears  on  the  Bul^ect  of  Vyetable  InvprMnaUon, 
He  was  president  of  the  Linnnan  society  fiom  1849  to  1868.  He  died  in  London, 
Jane  tO,  I86a  -A  coltocted  edition  of  B.'e  works,  ia  6  vols.  Svo,  has  been  publiahed  ih. 
Oermany*. 

B!BOWlr,  Bamusl,  M.D.,  son  of  Samuel  Brown  (the  founder  of  itiner^tinar  libraries, 
and  grandson  of  the  rev.  John  Brown  of  Haddin^on),  was  b.  on  the  23d  Feb.,  1817, 
and  entered  the  iniiverrit|y  of  Edinburgh  in  18^.  He  took  his  degree  as  x.b.  in 
18S9,  sad  immediBttiy  surrendered  himself  to  the  magieal  fascination  of  chemistry. 
One  idea  possessed  him  to  the  close  of  his  life— the  possibility  of  reconstructing  the 
whole  science  of  atomics.  He  never,  in  spite  of  crushinff  failures  in  experiment^ 
abandoned  his  early  conviction  that  chemical  elements,  usually  considered  simple,  might 
be  tnuismnted  into  each  other.  In  1843,  he  delivered  in  iklinbureh  four  cntieal  lectured 
on  the  atomic  theory.  During  the  same  year,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
etemistry  in  the  university  of  that  oity;  but  having  periled  his  daims  on  tlie  experi- 
mental success  of  his  fatal  theory,  and  being  again  doomed  to  diaappointmeBi,  he  wict^ 
drew  his  application,  and  devoted  himself  with  a  kind  of  moumf  ui  austerity,  and  with 
more  than  the  eamestness  of  a  usediieval  alchemist,  to  the  solitary  work  of  fads  laboratory^ 
In  1860  appeared  his  Tra^djf  ofQiMso,  a  vohnne  which  indicates,  but  does  not  embody, 
the  teely  iiOM^native  and  philosophical  genius  of  its  author.  B.  died  tA  consumption 
90th  Sept.,  im.  His  fugitive  essays  were  eoilected  add  published  after  his  death; 
and.  though  for  the  most  part  top  comprehensive  in  their  intent,  they  enable  the  publie 
to  imderstand  why  he  was  held  in  admiration  by  men  like  Hamilton,  Ferrier,  De  Quino^» 
WHson,  Oariyle,  Hare,  Jeffrey,  and  Glialmers. 

BROWN,  Samtjbl  Oilman,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Maine,  1818;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
college  and  Andover  theological  seminary;  traveled  in  Europe;  was  professor  in  Dart- 
mouth of  oratory  and  intellectual  philosophy;  elected  president  of  Hamilton  college  ia 
1867,  and  resigned  the  position  in  1880.  He  has  published  a  Ufe  ofRvfuM  QhioaU;Biog' 
9aphy  €f  Bdf 'Taught  Men;  etc. 

BROWN,  Samuel  R.,  p.d.,  1810-80;  b.  Conn.  His  mother  wlis  the  author  of  the 
familiar  hymn,  lUm  to  steal  a  white  away.  The  family  removed  in  early  childhood  to 
Monson,  Mass.  Dr.  B.,  as  an  American  missionary,  founded  the  first  Protestant  Chris- 
tian school  in  China,  at  which  Yung  Wing,  now  a  member  of  the  embassy  from  China 
to  Uie  United  States,  and  chief  of  the  educational  commission  which  has  IdO  Chinese 
youtlis  in  New  England  schools  and  colleges,  was  educated.  Graduated  from  Yale  in 
18S3,  Dr.  Brown  sailed  for  China,  1838,  and  was  manager  of  the  Morrison  Chinese 
school  for  boys,  at  Canton,  1888-47.  He  was  in  the  United  States,  1847-99;  and  in 
1850,  was  stationed  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  as  one  of  the  first  missionaries.  He  is  transla^ 
tor  of  the  Bible  into  Japanese,  and  of  several  Japanese  books;  author  of  CoSoquial  Jap- 
anese, a  grammar;  Prendergcufs  Mastery  System,  adapted  to  thfl  study  of  Engli^  or  Jap^ 
anese;  and  of  many  articles  on  Chinese  and  Japanese  subjects,  ue  returned  to  this 
country  in  feeble  health,  in  1879,  and  died  in  Monson,  Mass. 

BROWN,  Thomas,  1663-1704;  recognized  by  Addison  as  *'of  facetious  metfiory." 
He  was  a  farmer's  son,  and  entered  at  Oxford,  but  was  obliged,  for  his  wild  conduct,  to 
leave  college.  In  London,  after  trying  teaching,  he  wrote  poems,  letters,  etc.,  for  his 
bread.  .  His  works  are  witty,  but  coarse,  and  often  indelicate.  He  would  lose  his  friend 
sooner  than  his  joke. 

BBOWV,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  metaphysician,  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  was 
b.  in  1778,  at  the  manse  of  Eirkmabreck,  Kirkcudbrightshire.  After  being  some 
time  at  school  in  England,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1792,  and  for  several  years  attended 
the  lectures  of  Playfair.  Black,  Robison,  and  Dugald  Stewart.  He  began  the  study  of 
law,  but  shortly  abandoned  it  for  medicine;  and  having  taken  his  diploma  of  m.d.,  in 
1803,  he  became  (1806)  the  partner  of  Dr.  Gregory  in  his  large  practice.  But  his  strong 
bent  was  for  literature  and  philosophical  speculation.  At  the  age  of  18.  he  had  published 
a  refutation  of  Darwin's  Zoonomia;  was  a  member  of  an  academy  of  physics,  or  society 
for  '*the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,"  formed  in  1797.  and  embracing  the  names 
of  Erskine,  Brougham.  Leyden,  Jeffrey,  Smith,  and  others;  and  contributed  at  the  out- 
set to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1804,  appeared  his  essay  on  CauM  and  Effect,  m  which 
he  holds  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  cause  but  the  fact  of  immediate  and  Invariable  ante- 
cedence to  the  change  called  its  effect.  Dugald  Stewart,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
hi  the  university,  being  obliged,  from  bad  health,  to  retire  in  1810,  got  Dr.  B.  appolntea* 
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IMsistant  and  saccefiflor,  which  office  he  continued  to  dischamtill  his  death,  in  18d0. 
He  was  popular  as  a  professor;  and  his  Lectures,  published  after  his  death,  have  gone 
through  a  great  manv  editions,  though  of  late  they  have  somewhat  fallen  out  of  notice. 
He  also  wrote  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  which  is  now  forgotten.  Dr.  B.  attempted  to  over- 
turn  the  psychological  system  of  his  predecessors,  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  to  substitute 
a  new  and  simplined  scheme  of  mental  phenomena.  The  greater  part  of  this  new  phi- 
losophy was  the  production  of  his  first  session  as  professor,  the  writing  of  each  lecture 
being  begun  on  the  evening  previous  to  its  delivery.  A  philosophic  system  thus  impro- 
vised could  not  but  be  crude  and  inconsistent,  however  acute  and  imaginative  its  author 
might  be.  B.'s  chief  contribution  to  psychology  is  the  establishment  of  a  sixth  or  muM- 
cuMT  sense. 

BROWN,' ULY88B8  Maxdolian;  1705-^7;  after  studying  at  Limerick,  Rome,  and 
Prague,  he  entered  the  Austrian  army,  aerviuR  with  distinction  in  Corsica  and  Italy,  and 
rising  rapidly  in  rank.  In  1739,  he  was  field-marshal  lieut.,  and  one  of  the  aullo 
council.  He  was  field-marshal  in  the  seven  years'  war,  repulsed  the  Prussians  at  Lowo- 
Bitz,  and  was  mortally  woimded  in  the  great  battle  of  Prague. 

BBOWV,  William,  founder  of  the  free  public  library  at  Liverpool,  b.  at  Ballyineiia, 
Ireland,  in  1784;  was  educated  at  Catterick,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire;  and  in  his  Idth 
year  accompanied  liis  parents  to  the  United  States.  Employed  in  the  counting-house 
of  his  father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  linen  trade  in  Baltimore,  in  a  few  years  he  was 
admitted  a  j>artner.  Returning  to  England  in  1809,  he  established  a  branch  of  the 
busineps  at  Liverpool,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  lai^gest  mercantile  firms  in 
the  world.  Embarking  in  the  American  trade,  he  became  an  extensive  importer  of 
t^tton,  and  by  his  rare  energy,  quick  business  habits,  and  sterling  intw^ity,  soon  became 
-distinguished  for  the  magnitude  of  his  dealings.  A  liberal  reformer,  he  took  a  promi- 
nent j^urt  in  local  and  public  affairs,  and  unceasingly  promoted  the  education  of  the 
people.  In  1844,  he  contested  s.  Lancashire  upon  the  anti-corn-law  league  interest  with- 
out success,  but  was  returned  to  parliament  for  that  division  of  the  country  in  1846,  and 
was  subsequently  three  times  re-elected.  A  series  of  letters  in  defense  of  free-trade, 
which,  in  1850,  he  contributed  to  the  Pennsylvanian  (Boston  newspaper),  attracted  much 
attention.  He  was  also  an  able  advocate  for  the  adoption  of  a  decimal  coinage.  la 
1857,  he  munificently  subscribed  £80,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library 
at  Liverpool,  and  the  noble  building  erected  for  the  purpose  owes  its  existence  entirely 
to  his  generosity.    He  died  in  1864. 

BROWN,  William  Lawbencb,  1756-1880;  mhiister  of  the  English  church  at 
Utrecht,  and  successor  of  his  father  and  uncle.  He  was  also  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophv  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  university,  to  which  was  added  a  professorship 
of  the  law  of  nature.  After  the  French  revolution  he  escaped  to  England,  and  at  a 
later  period  became  principal  of  Marischal  colleee,  Aberdeen.  In  1800,  he  was  chaplain 
to  the  king,  and  in  1804  dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  His  best  known  works  are  Essay  on 
the  Natural  Equality  of  Man;  On  the  EsBistenee  of  the  Supreme  Creator;  and  on  the  existing 
religions  with  regard  to  their  moral  tendency. 

BBOWV  COAL,  a  mineral  substance  of  vegetable  origin,  like  common  coal,  but  differ- 
ing from  it  in  its  more  distinctly  fibrous  or  woody  formation,  which  is  sometimes  so 
perfect  that  the  original  structure  of  the  wood  can  be  discerned  by  the  microscope, 
whilst  its  external  form  is  also  not  unfrequently  preserved.  In  this  state,  it  is  often 
called  wood  coal;  and  it  sometimes  occurs  so  little  mineralized,  that  it  may  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  wood,  as  at  Vitry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  the  wood- work  of  a 
house  has  been  made  of  it  From  this  to  the  most  perfectly  mineralized  state,  it  occurs 
in  all  different  stages.  It  is  often  brown  or  brownish- black,  more  rarelv  gray.  It  bums 
without  swelling  or  running,  with  a  weaker  fiame  than  coal;  emits  in  burning  a  smell 
like  that  of  peat,  and  leaves  an  ash  more  resembling  that  of  wood  than  of  coal.  Wfaere- 
ever  it  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance,  it  is  used  for  fuel,  although  very  inferior  to  com- 
mon coal.  Bovey  coal,  so  called  from  Bovey  Tracey,  in  Devonshire,  where  extensive 
beds  of  it  occur,  and  where  it  has  long  been  wrought,  is  B.  C,  and  often  exhibits  the 
woody  structure  very  beautifully.  B.  C.  occurs  in  a  number  of  other  places  in  Britidn, 
and  more  abundantly  near  Paris,  and  in  Liguria  and  Hanover,  where  it  forms  thick 
beds  in  alluvial  deposits. — The  surturbrand  (q.v.)  of  Iceland  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
it.  Jet  (q.v.)  is  also  sometimes  regarded  as  a  varietv  of  brown  coal.  Although  bearing 
the  name  coal,  B.  C.  is  rather  a  kmd  of  Ugnite  (q.v.)  than  of  coal. 

BBOWn,  Charles  Farrar,  an  American  humorist,  better  known  as  "  Artbicus 
Ward,"  was  b.  in  Waterford,  Me.,  in  18S6,  and  graduated  from  the  free  villiige  school 
into  a  printing-office — the  American  boy's  college.  As  a  printer's  boy,  he  worled  in  all 
the  principal  towns  in  New  England,  until  settled  at  Boston,  where  he  began  to  write 
comic  stories  and  essays.  A  roving  disposition  carried  him  to  the  west,  and  he  was 
engaged  as  local  editor  m  Toledo,  and  later  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  his  letters  from 
*'  Artemus  Ward,  showman,"  a  pretended  exhibitor  of  wax  figures  and  wild  beasts,  first 
attracted  general  attention.  In  1860,  he  became  a  contributor  to  Vanity  Fair,  a  New 
York  conuc  weekly  paper;  and  being  invited  to  lecture,  soon  became  very  popular  and 
attractive.    As  a  lecturer,  in  1868,  he  visited  California,  making  the  overland  trip,  visit- 
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ing  Bali  Lake  dij,  the  Mormon  capital,  and  drawing  crovdii  in  erary  town  be  Tisited. 
In  1884,  he  opened  his  illustrated  lectures  on  California  and  Utah  in  New  York,  with 
immense  success;  and  in  1806,  was  Induced  to  visit  England,  where  he  became  a  con- 
tributor to  Punch,  and  gave  his  lecture  on  the  Mormons  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  Egyp- 
tian hall,  Piccadilly.  But  while  convulsing  crowded  audiences  with  laughter,  he  was 
wasting  with  pulmonary  disease.  Early  in  1867,  he  went  to  Guernsey  for  a  milder  air, 
but  with  no  benefit;  and  was  about  to  embark  for  America,  when  he  died  at  South- 
ampton, Mar.  6,  1867.  He  was  tall,  slender,  with  striking  features,  and  a  most  amiable 
character,  which  attracted  and  attached  to  him  many  friends.  By  his  will,  after  pro- 
viding for  his  mother,  leaving  legacies  to  his  friends,  and  his  library  to  the  best  boy  in 
the  school  of  his  native  village,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  in  trust  to  Horace 
Greeley  to  provide  an  as>[lum  for  pointers.  His  collected  writiDgs,  which  have  had  a 
wide  circulation  in  America  and  England,  are  ArUmm  Ward  Bin  Book;  Artetnus  Ward 
4kmong  the  Mormons;  Ariemm  Ward  among  Vie  Fenians;  and  a  posthumous  collection 
and  biography  entitled  Artemus  Ward  in  England, 

BROWNE,  Edward  Harold,  d.d,,  an  English  bishop,  b.  1811;  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  holding  various  professorships  until  in  1864  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Ely.    Ue  has  published  An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  Aids  to  Faith,  etc. 

BRO\YNE,  Isaac  HAWKHis.  an  English  poet,  1705-60;  educated  at  Cambridge;  then 
engaging  in  the  law.  He  was  twice  chosen  to  parliament;  but  his  reputation  rests  exclu- 
sively upon  his  poems,  such  as  Design  and  Beauty,  and  The  Pipe  of  Tobacco  Id  which  he 
imitates  Cibber,  Pope,  Young,  Swift,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  living  when  it  was 
published.  De  Ammcs  Immortaiitate,  a  close  imitation  of  Lucretius,  was  his  meet  import 
tant  work. 

BROWNE,  John  Rosa,  b.  1817;  an  emimnt  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  when 
«  child.  Ue  learned  shorthand  writing,  and  became  a  repoiter  inrtbe  United  States  sen- 
ate. Havins^  a  desire  to  travel,  he  went  first  on  awhale^sbip.  and  on  his  return  published 
a  book  of  (mervations  in  Zanzibar.  He  next  went  on  government  business  to  California 
in  1849.  Two  years  later  he  went  tm  correspondent  of  a  newspaper  to  Europe,  traveling 
through  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Palestine,  and  giving  an  account  in  Tvsef.  After  further 
service  in  the  north- western  territories  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  lie  went  to  Algeria,  Ice- 
land, Poland^  and  Russia,  and  published  TA^  Land  of  Thor^  and  An  American  Fami^ 
in  Germany.  In  1860,  he  published  an  elaborate  report  on  the  Eesourees  of  the  Pacific 
Slope.  He  was  minister  to  China  for  a  short  time,  appointed  in  1868,  but  recalled  two 
years  later. 


«jwvwM«^  Sir  Thomas,  antiquary  and  physician,  wash,  in  London,  1605.  His  father, 
a  merchant,  left  him  an  ample  fortune,  and  he  was  educated  nt  Winchester  and  Oxford. 
He  bq^n  the  stlidy  of  medicine,  then  traveled  over  France  and  Italy,  and  after  taking 
the  degree  of  h.d.  at  Lej^den,  returned  and  settled  (1686)  at  Norwich,  where  he  contin- 
ued  to  practice  as  a  physician.  He  was  knighted  in  1671  by  Charles  II.,  and  died  1682. 
Hig«bief  works  aie :  jimgio  Jliediei{l(Hfl^ ;  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Eri  ors  (1646) ; 
and  a  Discourse  on  Sepulchral  Urns  (1648).  He  wrote  also  The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the 
i^uineuwsiai  Lomnge;  besides  a  variety  of  tracts,  published  after  his  death.  His  writings 
are  highly,  prized  if  many  for  the^r  genial*  fancy;  pleasing  quaintness  of  style,  and  variol 
«niditieia< 

BROWNI>,  WtivLiAv;  an  English  poet,  b.  1590;  of  whose  life  little  is  known,  save 
that  he  wa^  in  E^ter  college,  Oxford,  and  was  a  tutor  to  an  earl  of  Caernarvon.  He 
was  of  the  school  of  Speiiser,  and-  author  of  Britannia*s  Ptutorals,  and  The  Shep^ienfs 
JPipe, 

BROWNE,WiLLiAM  George,  I76S-1S13;  an  English  traveler,  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
Tisited  Egypt  and  Sinai  in  1793,  and  trfed  to  go  through  Abyssinia.  In  1800,  and  later,  he 
traveled  m  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sicily.  In  1812,  he  proposed  to  visit  Samareand, 
and  survey  unexplored  Central  Asia.  After  leaving  Teheran  in  1818  he  was  no  more 
heard  from,  save  that  the  party  were  attacked  by  banditti  and  plundered  and  Browne 
was  mttrdercd.  Thevenot,  the  French  traveler,  found  and  buned  what  he  supposed 
were  his  bones. 

BROWNELL,  Hhnbt  Howabd,  1820-73;  b.  Rhode  Island;  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Hartford,  and  intended  for  the  bar,  but  devoted  bimself  to  teaching  and  author- 
ship. In  1847,  he  issued  a  volume  of  poems,  after  which  came  2  he  People's  Handbook  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  History;  The  Discoverers,  Pioneers,  and  Settlers  of  North  and  South 
America,  etc.  Near  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  was  acting  ensiffn  on  admiral  Farragut's 
staff,  and  after  the  war  accompanied  the  admiral  to  Europe^  In  1866  he  issued  in  a 
volume  War  Lyrics  and  other  Poems. 

BROWNELL.  Thomas  Church,  d.d.,  lj*.d.,  177^-1865;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Union 
college  in  1804,  where  he  was  tutor  and  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  In  1810. 
he  traveled  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  in  1816  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  In  1818  he  was  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church  in  New  York 
city,  and  in  1819  made  bishop  of  Connecticut  It  was  under  his  care  that  Washington 
<now  Trinity)  college  was  founded,  he  being  the  first  president.  He  was  the  author 
of  The  Family  Prayer  Book,  and  author  and  compiler  of  Religion  of  ^^f^M^i^ff^^JM^ 
U.  K.  ni.— 8  ^ 
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BROWNIAN  MOVEMENTS.  The  motion  of  non-living  particles  as  seen  through  the 
mlGroflcope,  often  mistaken  for  motions  of  Hvine  matter.  Tlie  cause  of  the  movements 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  shown,  but  it  has  oeen  surmised  that  heat  is  the  motive 
power. 

BBOWNIE,  a  domestic  spirit  of  the  fair^  order  in  the  old  popular  superstitions  of 
Scotland.  The  common  tradition  respecting  the  B.  is,  tliat  he  was  a  good-Uumored 
drudging  goblin,  who  attached  himself  to  farmhouses  and  other  dwellings  in  the 
country,  and  occupied  himself  during  night,  when  the  family  were  in  bed,  in  performing 
any  humble  kind  of  work  that  required  to  be  attended  to,  such  as  churning,  thrashing 
corn,  etc. — a  spirit  not  seen  or  spoken  to,  and  only  known  by  the  obliging  performance 
of  his  voluntarily  undertaken  labors — a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  domestic  establish- 
ment, and  unfortunately  no  longer  obtainable  by  *good  housewives.  In  Cornwall,  a 
goblin  known  as  Brawny  is  evoked  to  assist  at  the  swarmingof  bees  (Borlace's  Antiquitiea 
&f  OornwaU),  The  resemblance  of  the  Scotch  B.  to  the  liolnn  OoodfeUow  (q.Y.)  of  the 
English,  and  the  Kobold  of  the  Germans,  is  also  so  conspicuous  that  we  must  necessarily 
refer  the  different  fragmentary  legends  on  the  subject  to  one  of  the  old  su^Jerstitiona 
generally  prevalent  in  Europe. 

BBOWimo,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  England's  greatest  poetess,  was  b.  in  London 
about  the  year  1809.  Her  maiden  name  was  Bctrrett.  The  culture  which  she  received 
in  her  youth  was  of  a  kind  far  transcending  the  ordinary  education  even  of  '*  ladiea 
intellectual."  Classics,  philosophy,  and  science  were  studied  with  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cess. At  a  comparatively  early  period,  she  became  a  contributor  to  periodicals,  and  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Greek  Christian  poets  indicated  that  she  possessed  both  recondita 
learning  and  keen  poetic  insight.  Her  first  important  essay  in  authorship  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Prometheus  of  Eschylus  in  1688.  In  1838,  appeared  tlie  aerap^am,  and 
Oihar  JPdems,  the  external  peculiarity  of  which  was  its  endeavor  to  embody  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  a  Christian  mystery  in  the  artistic  farm  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  Delicate 
health,  arising  from  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs,  and  the  death  by  drowning' 
of  a  favorite  brother  in  the  following  year»  compelled  her  to  live  in  seclusion  for  a  long 
time.  At  length  her  health  was  restored,  and  in  1846  she  married  Robert  Browning- 
(q.v.),  himself  a  great  poet.  After  their  marriage,  they  resided  chiefly  in  Italy,  in  whose 
welfare  they  were  passionately  interested.  In  1860,  Mrs.  B.  published  her  collected 
works,  together  with  several  new  poems,  among  which  was  Lat^  OerakUru^s  OaurtMp, 
In  1851,  appeared  the  Oasa  Ouidi  Windows,  a  poem  whose  theme  was  the  struggle  made 
by  the  Tuscans  for  freedom  in  1849.  Aurora  Leigh,  her  longest  production,  was  pulK 
lished  in  1856.  Poems  before  Gongress  appeared  in  1860.  Her  poetry  is  distingqiahed  by- 
its  depth  of  feeling,  by  its  true  pathos,  by  its  noble  and  generous  sentiments.  Appar- 
entlysbe  poured  forth  her  verse  with  dangerous  facility;  and  there  are  few  of  her  poems 
which  would  not  be  improved  by  the  simple  process  of  curtailment.  But  there  is  not  a 
thought  or  a  sentiment  of  the  many  she  has  so  beautifully  expressed  which  any  one 
would  wish  expunged.  No  writer  ever  exerted  a  better,  gentler,  happier  influence. 
She  died  In  1861. 

BSOWNIMO,  Robert,  a  distinguished  contemporary  poet,  b.  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London  in  the  year  1813,  and  educated  at  the  London  university.  The  drama  of  Parc^- 
eelsus,  which  first  brought  him  into  notice,  was  published  in  1886.  In  the  following  year 
appeared  his  tragedv  of  Strafford,  which  was  brought  out  upon  the  stage,  bnt  proved 
unsuccessful,  though  Macready  himself  personated  the  hero.  SarddLo  and  The  Bht  in 
the  Scutcheon  also  failed,  through  lack  of  vivid  and  impressive  incident.  Pippa  Passes 
secured  a  greater  measure  of  popular  approbation.  In  1855,  B.  published  Men  and 
Women,  one  of  his  greatest  works,  containing  poems  which  for  depth  and  subtlety  of 
conception,  profound  analysis  of  the  human  mind  in  its  most  delicate  and  impassioned 
conditions,  and  abstract  speculative  insight,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  English  langua^. 
If,  as  some  think,  in  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  thought  he  is  above  Tennyson,  he  is  as  lar 
beneath  him  in  melody  of  versification  and  artistic  beauty  of  style.  Often  he  shows  a 
morbid  love  of  obscurity,  but  he  frequently  exhibits  a  Shakespearian  clearness  of  idea 
and  emphasis  of  expression.  Some  of  his  Dramatic  Lyrics  are  faultless.  Among  his 
other  poems  Are  The  Ring  and  the  Book;  BaIaustion*s  Adventnre  {1^1);  Prince  HohensUei- 
Sehwangau  (1871);  Bed  Oottan  Iftght^p  Country  (1878);  Aristophanes'  Apdogy  (1875); 
The  Inn  Album  (1875);  PaeMofratta,  with  other  Poems  (1876);  La  Saisiaa:  The  Two  PoeU 
of  Oraisie  (1878). 

BROWNISTS,  a  sect  of  Enj^ish  puritans  of  the  16th  c,  who  took  their  doctrines  and 
name  from  Robert  Brown.  In  1592,  sir  Walter  Raleigh  estimated  their  numbers  at 
20.000.  Harsh  measures  suppressed  them  In  England,  or  drove  them  out;  but  the  exiles 
found  refuge  in  Holland,  where  their  church  included  a  number  of  eminent  men.  Ere 
long  they  divided  into  Brownists  and  Sepamtists.  and  soon  the  Brownists  gave  place  to 
the  Independents,  or  Congregationalists.  The  Brownists  objected  not  to  the  doctrine, 
but  to  the  form  of  government  of  the  English  church,  and  to  that  of  the  Presbyterians 
as  well.  They  would  join  no  other  reformed  church  on  account  of  the  toleration  of 
unregenerate  persons  as  members,  with  whom  they  held  it  impiety  to  be  in  Christian 
fellowship.  They  oondensned  the  wedding  service  in  church,  holding  marriage  to  be  a 
civil  contract;  refused  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  those  not  church-members,  ot  of 
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tSuwe  who  did  not  take  sofQcient  care  of  their  children  already  baptized,  and  rejected  all 
forms  of  prayer,  holding  even  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  presented  as  a  model  for  hnir 
tation,  not  for  repetition.  Their  form  of  church  government  was  democratic,  all  power 
reading  in  the  brotherhood.  The  churclies  were  severally  independent;  the  minister  of 
one  could  not  officiate  in  another.  Lay  brothers  couid  prophesy  or  exhort,  and  it  waa 
usual  after  a  sermon  to  question  and  discuss  the  topics  broached.  Every  Brownisfr 
church  was  a  perfect  body  corporate,  possessing  full  power  over  its  own  members  and 
acts,  and  accountable  to  no  other  jurisdiction  whatever.  The  principles  of  this  sect 
were  those  of  a  rude  and  extreme  independency — ^the  natural  reaction  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical abuses  of  those  times.  Their  leader,  late  in  life,  returned  to  the  established 
church,  becoming  again  a  cJerff3rmaD  in  it.  His  followers  divided  among  themaelves  on 
8ome  minor  points  of  principle  or  of  method,  and  the  sect  as  a  body  came  to  nought. 
Tei  thoee  who  favor  **  voluntaryism"  in  the  church  as  against  national  establisment,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  local  congregation  as  against  the  consolidation  of  all  the  churchea 
of  some  vast  region,  claim  that  the  Brownist  movement  was  the  rough  prophecy  and 
heralding  of  a  cardinal  principle  of  polity  then  about  to  be  restored  to  the  church  after 
ages  of  neglect.  , 

BROWNLOW,  WiLUAM  Gahwaway,  1805-77;  b.  Va.  He  was  bred  to  the  car- 
penter's trade,  but  in  1826  became  a  Methodist  minister,  and  was  for  lOyeara  an  itiner* 
ant.  He  took  part  in  politics,  adyocatinjr  the  election  of  Adams  in  1828.  In  1837,  ho 
was  editor  of  the  KnoSmUe  Whig,  and  his  bold  and  quaint  utterances  soon  gave  him  a 
wide  reputation.  In  1856,  he  defended  the  Methodist  church  in  a  work  call^  The  Iron 
Wheel  Examined  and  its  Spokes  Mctraded.  Two  years  later,  with  Rev.  A.  Pryne  of  New 
York,  he  discussed  the  question,  "Ought  American  Slavery  to  be  •Perpetuated f* 
Brownlow  defended  slavery.  In  the  secession  he  clung  to  the  union  as  the  best  means 
of  upholding  the  institutions  of  the  souI)l  For  this  he  was  arrested  by  the  confederate 
government  and  sent  out  of  their  lines.  Ho  returned  to  Tennessee  in  1864,  and  the  next 
year  was  elected  governor,  and  in  1869  was  sent  to  the  United  States  senate.  He  was 
ardent,  fearless,  and  resolute,  caring  little  for  refinement  in  speech  or  action. 

BSOWV  PIOXEHTSy  a  term  in  art  applied  to  those  substances  in  which  the  three  pri- 
mary colors  unite  in  unequal  proportions,  red  being  in  excess.  B.  P.  are  chiefl;^  mineral, 
and  are  used  sometimes  in  a  raw  but  usually  in  a  burned  state.  The  most  important 
are  bister,  aspbaJtum,  umber,  terra  di  sienna^  Mars  brown,  Cassel  earth,  and  brown 
madder.  .    . 

BS0WV8  on  porcelain  are  generally  imparted  by  a  mixture  containing  more  or  less 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  which,  when  heated,  leaves  the  red  oxide  of  iron  (rust)  on  the 
poroelain,  forming  a  more  or  less  deep-tinted  ochre.    See  Pottebt. 

BB0WH8  on  cloth  are  communicated  by  amotto  (q.v.)  and  copperas,  assisted  by 
fustic,  sumach,  peachwood,  logwood,  and  alum.    Bee  DYsma. 

BROWN-SJIQUARD,  Charles  Inward,  b.  in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  1818;  a 
French- American  physiologist.  He  was  educated  and  took  the  degree  of  m.d.,  in  Paris, 
in  1840,  and  thenceforward  devoted  his  attention  to  experimental  physiology,  oocaeion- 
ally  coming  to  the  United  States  to  lecture  and  make  observations.  His  name  is  con- 
nected with  many  interesting  experiments  with  the  blood,  such  as  transfusion,  flbriniz- 
ing  and  defibrinizing,  and  with  oxygen  and  other  elements.  He  concludes  that  arterial 
blood  is  subservient  to  nutrition,  and  maintains  the  irritability  of  the  muscles;  and  that 
venous  blood  is  necessary  to  produce  muscular  contraction.  He  puts  natural  animal  heat 
at  103*  Fahr.,  four  or  five  degrees  higher  than  the  standard  of  most  physiologists.  Con- 
cerning the  spinal  cord,  most  authonties  a^ree  that  its  posterior  columns  are  sensitive, 
and  convey  sensation  to  the  brain ;  that  the  interior  columns  are  motor,  and  convey  the 
influence  of  the  will  to  the  voluntaiy  muscles;  and  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord 
serves  only  to  reflect  impressions  from  the  sensitive  to  the  motor  nerve  itxits.  Brown- 
Sequard  concludes  that  the  sensitive  fibers  do  not  communicate  directly  with  the  brain, 
but  convey  impressions  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  bjr'Whioh  they  are  transmitted 
onward  to  the  brain,  and  that  their  decussations  or  crossings  take  place  on  the  cord 
itself,  at  or  near  the  point  at  which  they  enter,  not  at  the  cerebeUum  or  medalla  oblon- 
gata. He  came  to  the  United  States  to  reside  in  1864»  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  medical  department  of  Har- 
vard university,  where  he  remained  four  years.  Returning  to  France  in  1869,  he  was 
appointed  proietaor  of  experimental  and  comparative  pathology  in  the  school  of  medi- 
cine at  Faris.  In  1858.  he  started  the  J&timal  of  the  Fhyeidofnf  of  Man  and  AnimaU;  in 
18a9,  he  published  Arehiws  of  Normal  and  PaAologieal  PhyeMogy.  He  again  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1878,  began  practice  m  New  York  city,  and.  with  Dr.  Segum, 
oommenced  the  publication  of  the  Arehi/em  of  Sdentifio  and  Praetieal  Medicine. 

BROWNSON,  0RB8TB8  ATTOuwim,  iiL.D.,  180^77;  b.  Vermont;  a  theologian  and 
author.  He  was  at  first  a  Presbyterfsm,  but  soon  became  a  Universalist  preacher,  and 
was  an  indefatifable  writer  in  support  of  whatever  lie  for  the  time  adopted.  In  1828, 
he  went  Into  politics  and  tried  to  establish  a  workingmen's  party  in  New  York,  moved 
thereto  by  the  ideas  of  Robert  Owen.  In  1882,  he  was  enthusiastic  over  Dr.  Channing, 
and  beoame  a  Unitarian  preacher;  in  1886,  he  organixed  in  Boston  "The  8ocienr/o€ 
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Christian  Pro^ressy"  as  a  church  of  which  he  was  pastor:  About,  this  time  he  pub- 
lished New  VuMi  of  ChrisHanity^  Sodeiy,  and  the  Church,  whidi.  was  a.  moderate  attack 
«n  ProteBtaDtism.  In  1838,  he  startea  the  Boston  Quarterly  Eeview,  which  had  existence 
'tor  about  five  years,  and  was  then  merged  in  the  New  York  Demoeraiie  Review.  In 
1840,  he  published  Gharle$  Eltoood,  or  the  Infidel  Converted,  a  treatise  in  tbe  form  of  a 
«tory,  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  towards  which  the  author  was  drifting,. 
and  which  he  joined  in  1844  His  literary  labor  was  enormous,  nearly  all  the  original 
ouUiter  in  his  various  reviews  and  magazines  being  from  his  own  pen.  Though  so 
cliangeable  in  his  early  years,  he  seems  to  have  found  a  final  conviction  in  his  late  life; 
4ind  he  certainly  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  a  sincere  and  powerful  advocacy. 

BBOWT  SPAB,  a  name  often  given  by  mineralogists  to  certain  varieties  of  dolomite 
(q.v.X  or  magnesia  limestone,  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  distinguished  by  abrownidi 
or  reddish  color,  and  a  pearly  luster,  upon  account  of  whidi  Uiey  are  also  sometimes 
called  pearl  ipar. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a  t.  in  Fayette  co.,  Penn.,  80  m.  s.  of  Pittsburgh;  pop.  '70, 1749. 
The  village  !s  on  the  Monongahela  river,  over  which  there  Is  a  large  ana  expensive 
bridge.    The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point. 

BHOWNSYILLE,  a  village  in  Haywood  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Louisville  and  Memphis 
railroad,  57  m.  n.e.  of  Memphis;  pop.  '70,  2454 — ^1010  colored.  There  is  a  college  fbr 
women  under  Baptist  direction.  The  village  is  in  a  rich  planting  dietrict,  and  has  a 
good  trade. 

BliOWNSVILLE,  a  city  in  Cameron  co.,  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  Mat^ 
moras  (Mexico},  85  m.  from  the  gulf;  pop.  70.  4905.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a 
considerable  commerce.  Fort  Brown,  near  the  city,  is  occupied  by  a  United  States 
garrison. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  at  Providence,  R  L,  was  organized  in  1764,  at  Warren, 
m  the  same  state,  and  removed  in  1770  to  its  present  location.  It  was  known  at  fint 
as  Rhode  Island  collej^e,  but  in  1804  the  name  was  changed  in  honoi:  of  Nicholas  Brown, 
one  of  its  most  munificent  benefactors.  It  has  been  from  the  beginning  under  Bap- 
tist direction  and  patronage,  but  it  is  not  sectarian  in  its  teaching.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  9775.000,  and  an  annual  income  of  $65,000.  Its  property  is  valued  at  ov«r 
$),250;000.  The  college  buildings,  five  in  number,  stand  upon  elevated  ground,  and 
are  inclosed  in  a  campus  of  19  acres,  beautifully  graded  and  adorned  with  trees,  chiefly 
elms.  Tbe  library,  a  choice  and  admirable  selection,  contains  52,000  volumes  aad 
16^000  pamphlets;  and  a  permanent  fund  oi  $27,000  insures  its  ooostant  inevease.  The 
museum  of  natural  histoiiy  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  specimens.    There  are 

a 880)  14  professors,  8  other  teachers,  and  290  students.  The  aiumni  number  284S. 
ir.  James  Manning  was  the  first  president.  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxe;  tbe  second,  and  Rev. 
Asa  Messer  the  third.  The  Utter  was  succeeded  in  1827  by  Rev.  Francis  Wayland, 
D.D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  divines  and  educators,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  institution  greatly  prospered.  His  successors  have  been  Barn  as  Bears,  d.d., 
LL.D.,  18(J5-67;  Alexis  Caswell,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1867-72;  and  the  present  incumbent 
E.  G.  Robinson,  D.ix,  ll.d.,  appointed  in  1872.  A  fund  of  $50,000,  created  by  the 
state,  sustains  80  scholarships.  More  than  50  other  scholarships,  each  yielding  about 
$00  per  annum,  have  been  established;  and  there  is  an  arrangement  whereby  $25  is 
annuallv  deducted  from  the  tuition  of  a  number  of  indigent  students,  not  exceeding 
two  fifths  of  the  whole  body. 

BBflBESI'inr,  an  insignificant  t  of  Poland,  in  the  government  of  Piotrkov,  62  m. 
&w.  of  Warsaw,  near  the  railway  that  connects  Warsaw  with  Vienna  and  other  places. 
Pop.  '67,  6040. 

BRUCE,  a  oa  in  n.w.  Ontario^  Canada,  on  lake  Htiron;  1600  sq.m.;  pop.  '71, 
68»815.  Thaoe  is  a  coast  Umq  of  180  m.  in  tlie  n^w.  part  of  the  county,  forming  a  long 
peninsula  between  the  lakt  and  Qeornaa  bav.  Vast  beds  of  salt  underlie  tbe  coast 
along  the  lake^  In  the  s.  past  the  soil  is  level  and  flertila  Capital,  Walliierton^  on  Sau- 
geen  river. 

BEVCB.  the  surname  of  a  family  illustriotts^  in  Scottish  histofy^  descended  from  Rob- 
ert de  Bruis,  a  Norman  knight,  who  accompanied  WilKam  the  conqueror  to  Englsnd  in 
HMM,  and  died  soon  after.  His' younger  son,  Adam,  who  acouired.  nvge  possessions  in 
YiN-kshire,  left  a  son,  Robert  de  Brus  of  Cleveland,  a  companion  in  anns  of  prince  David 
of  Scotland,  afterwards  Bavid'  I.,  fh)m  whom  he  received  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of 
Annandale,  held  by  the  tenure  of  military  service.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
England  between  Stephen  and  Matilda,  niece  of  tbe  king  of  8cots>  Robert  de  B.  adhered 
to  the  fonner,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  I>avid;  xepigning  his  lands  in  Annandah 
to  his  son  Robert  In  1188^  he  was  sent  by  the  barons  of  the  north  of  England  to  nQgo> 
tiflite>  with  David,  who  had  advanced  in  support  of  his  niece's  elaimsas  far  as  Novtballer. 
ten,  Yorkshire.  In  the  battle  of  the  Standard  which  followed,  he  took  prisoner  hiseo^ 
I^ohert,  then  14  years  of  age,  who,  as  lord  of  Annandaie,  fought  on<  tl»e  Scottish  side. 
He  died  in  1141.  His  English  estates  were  inherited  by  his  eldest  son^  Adam,  whose 
naale  line  terminated  in  Peter  de  B.  of  Skelton.  constable  ol  Scarborough  castle  in  1271. 
Bobert.  de  B.,  2d  lord  of  Annandale,  had  two  sons:  Rob^f;^w|l|^ ^|^i^|^4i\  natiinU 
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daughter  of  William  the  lion,  and  died,  without  issue,  before  1191— 4ind  Wflliam, 
whose  son,  Hobert,  4th  lord  of  Annandale,  married  Isobel,  2d  daughter  of  David,  earl^oz 
Huntingdon  and  Chester,  brother  of  William  the  .lion,  and  thus  laid  the  foondatloaiof 
the  royal  house  of  Bruce.     He  died  in  1346. 

BBITCE,  David,  son  of  king  Kobert  Bruce,  succeeded  his  father,  in  1829,  as  David  11., 
when  only  5  years  old.  In  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  he  had  married,  when 
4  years  old,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  and  on  14th  Nov.,  1831,  lie 
was  crowned  with  her  at  bcone.  In  1833,  the  success  of  Edward  Baliol  and  the  English 
party  obliged  David's  guardians  to  send  him  and  his  consort  to  France;  but  on  the  dith 
persion  of  Baliol's  adherents,  David  returned  to  Scotland  In  1841.  He  made  three  unsuo- 
cessful  inroads  into  England,  and  on  a  fourth  invasion,  in  1346,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  and  conveyed  to  the  tower  of  London. 
Thence  he  was  removed  to  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  and  not  released  till  1857,  when  hift 
ransom  was  fixed  at  100,000  marks.  His  queen  dying  in  1862,  he  married  Margaret 
Logic,  a  Scottish  gentlewoman  of  singular  beauty,  whom' he  divorced  in  1370.  He  had 
no  issue;  and  in  his  latter  years,  he  was  engaged  in  several  intrigues  with  England,  with 
the  view  of  excluding  his  nephew,  Robert,  the  steward  of  Scotland,  the  next  heir,  from 
the  throne.    He  died  at  Edinburgh  castle,  Feb.  22,  1371. 

BSUCS,  Edwabd,  kin^  of  Ireland,  brother  to  the  above,  a  chivalrous  but  rash  and 
impetuous  prince,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  Scotland's  independence;  and 
in  1308,  after  defeating  the  English  twice,  made  himself  master  of  Qalloway.  In  1315^ 
the  chieftains  of  Ulster  tendered  to  him  the  crown  of  Ireland,  on  condition  of  his  assist- 
ing tbem  to  expel  the  English  from  the  island.  With  a  small  army  of  6000  men.  he 
embarked  at  Ayr,  and  readied  Carrickfergus,  May  25th  of  that  year,  accompanied  by 
sir  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  sir  John  of  Soulis,  sir  John  the  Stewart,  sir  Fer- 
gus of  Ardrossan,  and  other  Scottish  knights  of  renown.  His  rapid  victories  soon  made 
him  master  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  ana  he  was  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  May  2, 1316, 
but  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Dandalk,  Oct.  5,  1317. 

BRUCE,  Gborqe,  1781-1866;  b.  Scotland,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1795  as  a  printer, 
and  in  1808  became  publisher  of  the  New  York  Advertiser.  In  1812,  he  and  his  brother 
introduced  the  art  of  stereotyping,  and  followed  that  and  type-founding  thereafter.  One 
of  the  nephews  was  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for  casting  types. 

BBVGE,  Jambs,  a  celebrated  traveler,  born  at  Kinnaird  house,  Stirlingshire,  Dec.  14 
1730,  was  the  eldest  son  of  David  Bruce,  esq.,  of  Kinnaird,  and  Marion  Oraham  of  Airth. 
Educated  at  Harrow,  he  was  sent,  in  the  winter  of  1747,  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
with  the  intention  of  studying  law;  but  changing  his  views,  he  went  to  London,  and 
having,  in  Feb.,  1754,  married  the  daughter  of  a  wine-mercbant's  widow,  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  business.  His  wife  dying  within  a  year,  he  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  and 
on  his  father's  death  in  1758.  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Kinnaird.  In  1761,  he  rotired 
from  the  wine-trade,  and  in  1768  was  appointed  consul-general  at  Algiers.  He  remained 
there  about  two  years,  studying  the  onental  lan^ages,  and  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
surgery.  He  then  went  to  Aleppo,  where  he  took  further  instructions  in  the  medical  art» 
being  resolved  to  travel  in  the  character  of  a  physician.  In  June,  1768,  he  proceeded  to 
Alexandria  and  from  Cairo  set  out  on  his  famous  journey  to  Abyssinia,  which  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  discoverv.  Sailing  up  the  Nile  to  Syene,  he  crossed  the  desert  to 
C^sseir,  and  arrived  at  Jeddali  in  April,  1769.  After  various  detentions  be  reached  Qoa^ 
dar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  Feb.,  1770;  and  on  Nov.  14  of  that  year,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  sources  of  the  Abawi,  then  considered  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile.  This 
acoompTishmentof  the  chief  ol^ct  of  his  journey  filled  him  with  the  greatest  eznltation. 
He  remained  about  two  years  in  Abyssinia,  and  returning  by  way  of  Sennaar  and  the 
desert  of  Assouan,  sifter  great  hardship  reached  Alexandria,  whence  he  embarked,  Mar.» 
1778,  for  Marseilles.  In  France  he  spent  a  considerable  time,  visiting  the  celebrated 
count  de  Buff  on,  and  other  distinguished  men,  and  In  1774,  he  returned  to  Scotland. 
In  1776,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas,  esq.,  of  Fingask,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  lone-expected  TraveU  to  Duoaver  the  Sources  of  the 
NUe,  in  the  Tears  1768-73,  were  published  in  1700,  in  6  large  4to  vols,  with  plates  and 
<^arts.  The  work  contained  such  curious  accounts  oi  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  Abyssinia,  that  it  startled  the  belief  of  many,  and  some  of  them  were  set  down 
as  fabrications  Among  other  doubters  were  De  Tott  in  France,  and  Dr.  Johnson  ia 
England.  Modem  travelers,  including  Salt,  Pearce,  Burekhardt,  Belzoni,  and  othera^ 
have,  however,  f^lly  confirmed  his  statements.  B.  died  April  27,  17CK  fti  Kinnaird,  ot 
a  fall  down  stairs. 

BBIfCE,  MiCHAEi^.  a  minor  Scottish  poet,  the  son  of  a  weaver,  b.  at  Kinneaswood, 
Kinross-shire,  Scotland,  Mar.  27,  1746,  was,  in  his  younger  years,  employed  as  a  herd- 
boy.  In  1762,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  University  to  studv  for  the  ministry,  and  when 
not  at  college,  was  engaged  as  a  village  schoolmaster.  He  had  all  his  life  to  struggle 
with  poverty,  and  his  frame  being  weak,  melancholy  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
his  constitution  began  visibly  to  decline.  He  died  of  consumption,  July  6,  1767,  aged 
21.  His  poems,  few  in  number,  and  of  a  tender  and  pathetic  description,  were  pub- 
lished by  the  rev.  John  Logan,  his  fellow-student  and  associate  at  college,  at  Edinburgh 
in  1770.     His  last  composition  was  a  touching  elegy  on  his  own  approaching  4^1^  iv 
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BSTJCE,  Robert,  the  most  heroic  of  tlie  Scottish  kings,  was  b.  Mar.  21, 1274.  In 
his  youth  he  favored  the  English  interests,  in  the  expectation,  doubtless,  of  his 
father  being  preferred  to  the  Scottish  throne.  In  1296„  as  earl  of  Carrick,  he 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  at  Berwick,  and  the  following  year  he  renewed  his 
oath  of  homage  at  Carlisle.  Shortly  after,  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Edward,  and, 
with  his  Carrick  vassals,  joined  the  Scottish  leaders  in  arras  for  the  independence  of 
their  country.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Scots,  a  few  months  afterwards,  at  Irvine,  B.  made 
his  peace  with  the  Euglish  monarch.  After  Wallace's  defeat  at  Falkirk,  B.  burned  the 
castfc  of  Ayr  to  the  ground,  to  prevent  its  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  re- 
tired into  the  recesses  of  Carrick.  In  1299,  the  year  after  Wallace  had  resigned  the 
regency,  B.,  then  in  his  25th  year,  was  admitted  one  of  the  four  regents,  who  ruled  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  Baliol.  In  the  three  campaigns  which  subsequently  took  place, 
previous  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Scotland,  B.' continued  faithful  to  Edward,  and  in 
1305  was  consulted  in  the  settlement  of  the  government.  With  John  Comyn.  called  the 
Ked  Comyn,  the  nephew  of  Baliol,  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  some  agreement  ns 
to  their  rival  claims  to  tl^e  throne.  In  an  interview  between  them,  in  the  church  of  the 
Minorite  Friars,  Dumfries,  Feb.  4,  1305-06,  a  quarrel  took  place,  and  B.,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  passion,  stabbed  Comyn  with  his  dagger.  Rushing  out  to  his  attendants,  he  ex- 
claimed: "I  doubt  I  have  slain  the  Red  Comyn."  *'  lou  doubt!"  cried  one  of  them; 
*•  I  mak  sikkerl"  (i.e.,  sure),  and,  running  into  the  church  with  someothern,  slew  Comyn 
and  his  brother,  who  attempted  to  defend  him.  B.  hastened  to  Lochmaben  castle,  as- 
sembled his  vassals,  and  asserted  his  right  to  the  throne.  Two  months  after  (>Iar.  27), 
he  was  crowned  king  at  Scone.  An  English  army,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  nomi- 
nated by  Edward  governor  of  Scotland,  took  possession  of  Perth,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  18th  June,  attacked  B.  in  the  wood  of  Methven,  compelling  him  to  retreat  into  the 
wilds  of  Athole.  At  Dairy,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  B.  was  attacked  by  Alexander, 
lord  of  Lorn,  chief  of  the  Hacdougals,  husband  of  the  aunt  of  the  Red  Comyn,  and 
compelled  to  retire.  Sending  his  queen  and  her  ladies  to  Kildrummie  castle,  Aberdeen- 
shire, under  the  charge  of  Nigel  Bruce  and  the  earl  of  Athole,  he,  with  200  followers^ 
crossed  Loch  Lomond,  and  had  recourse  for  subsistence  to  the  chase.  B.  next  took 
refuge  in  the  little  island  of  Rathlin,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  all 
winter,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  In  his  absence,  the  English  took  the  castle  of 
Kildrummie,  hanged  Nigel  Bruce  and  other  chiefs  who  had  defended  it,  and  tore  the 
queen  and  princess  Marjory  from  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Duthac,  Ross-shire.  All  B.  's  estates 
were  confiscated,  and  himself  and  adherents  excommunicated  by  the.  pope*s  legate  at 
Carlisle.  In  the  spring  of  1307,  with  about  800  men,  B.  landed  in  Carrick,  and  at  mid- 
night surprised  the  English  garrison  in  his  own  castle  of  Turnberry ;  but  before  a  supe- 
rior force  he  retired  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Ayrshire.  At  Loudon  hiU,  May 
10,  1807,  he  defeated  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and,  three  days  after, 
overthrew  another  party  under  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  In  less  than  two  years  he  wrested 
from  the  English  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland.  His  authority  being  now  established, 
in  1809  B.  advanced  to  Durham,  laying  waste  the  country.  The  same  year,  Edward  IL 
of  England  invaded  Scotland,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Eainburgh  to  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. In  the  harvest  of  1812,  the  Scots  again  invaded  England,  but  un- 
successfully. B.  now  reduced  the  Isle  of  Man  also.  On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  of 
1818,  he  found  his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  engaged  in  the  sie^  of  Stirling  castle,  held 
by  sir  Philip  Mowbray  for  the  English.  A  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which  Mowbray 
bound  himself  to  surrender  it,  if  not  relieved  before  24th  June  following.  This  led  to 
the  memorable  battle  of  Bannockburn,  24th  June,  1814,  at  which  B.  commanded  in  per- 
son. The  English,  under  Edward  II.,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  100,000  men.  were 
totally  routed,  leaving  80,000  dea«i  upon  the  field;  while  the  Scots,  numbering  only  80,- 
000,  and  15,000  camp-followers,  lost  about  5000.  In  1817,  B.  passed  over  to  Ireland,  to 
assist  his  brother,  Edward,  elected  king  of  that  country,  and  defeated  the  Anglo-Irish 
under  the  baron  of  Clare;  and  in  the  sprinf  of  1818  the  Scots  army  invaded  England  bj 
Northumberland.  Another  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  English  king,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  was  followed  by  B.  again  marching  into  England.  After  besieging 
liorham  castle,  he  defeated  Edward  once  more  at  Biland  abbey,  Yorkshire.  A  truce 
was,  in  consequence,  ratified  between  the  two  kingdoms  at  Berwick,  June  7.  1828,  to 
last  for  18  years.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  III.,  in  1827,  hostilities  recommenced; 
snd  the  Scots  being  again  victorious,  a  final  treaty  was  ratified  in  a  parliament  at  North- 
ampton, Mar.  4,  1828,  recognizing  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  B.'8  ripht  to  the 
throne.  His  warfare  was  now  accomplished,  and,  suffering  under  the  disease  of  leprosy, 
he  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  at  Cardross  castle,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
firth  of  Clyde.  He  died  June  7,  1829,  in  his  55th  year,  and  the  2dd  of  his  reign.  His 
heart,  extracted  and  embalmed,  was  delivered  to  sir  James  Douglas,  to  be  carried  to 
Palestine  and  buried  in  Jerusalem.  Douglas  was  killed  fighting  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  the  sacred  relic  of  B.,  with  the  body  of  its  devoted  champion,  was  brought 
to  Scotland,  and  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Melrose.  B.'s  body  was  interred  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Dunfermline;  and,  in  clearing  the  foundations  for  a  third  church  on 
the  same  spot  in  1818,  his  bones  were  discovered.  He  was  twice  married :  (1)  to  iRnbella, 
daughter  of  Donald,  tenth  Earl  of  Mar— issue,  a  daughter,  Maiiorv.  wiff.  of  Walter  the 
high  steward,  whose  son  ascended  the  throne  as  Robert  IL ;  f  fidj[|^  to^^^^^daugh- 
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ter  of  Aymer  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster— issue,  one  son,  who  succeeded  him  as  David  II., 
and  two  daughters. 

BBUGE,  Robert  db,  fifth  lord  of  Annandale,  son  of  the  fourth  lord  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  competitor  with  John  Bahol  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  b.  in  1210. 
On  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  princess  Isoliel,  in  1252,  he  did  homage  to  Henry  III. 
for  her  lands  in  England,  and  in  1255  was  made  sheriff  of  Cumberland,  and  constable  of 
the  castle  of  Carlisle.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fifteen  regents 
of  Scotland,  in  the  minority  of  Alexander  III.  In  1264,  he  led,  with  Oomyn  and  Baliol, 
the  Scottish  auxiliaries  .to  the  assistance  of  tlie  English  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  released  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  the  following 
year.  On  the  Scottish  throne  becommg  vacant  at  the  death,  in  1290,  of  Margaret,  the 
** maiden  of  Norway,"  granddaughter  of  Alexander  III.,  Baliol  and  Bruce  claimed  the 
succession,  the  former  as  great-grandson  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  bis  eldest 
daughter,  Margaret;  the  latter  as  grandson,  by  his  second  daughter,  Isobel.  Edward  I. 
of  England,  to  whom  the  dispute  was  referred,  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  19th  Nov., 
1292.  To  avoid  swearing  fealty  to  his  successful  rival,  B.  resigned  Annandale  to  his 
eldest  son,  Robert  de  B.,  earl  of  Carrick.  He  died  at  his  castle  of  Lochmaban,  Dum- 
friesshire, in  1295,  leaving  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

BEUCS,  RoBBRT  DE,  earl  of  Carrick,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  accompanied  king 
Edward  L  of  England  to  Palestine,  in  1269,  and  was  ever  after  greatly  esteemed  by  that 
monarch.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  married  in  1271,  Martha  Margaret,  countess  of 
Carrick,  and  in  her  right  became  earl  of  Carrick.  Following  the  example  of  his  father, 
to  avoid  doing  homage  to  Baliol,  he  resigned  the  lordship  of  Annandale  to  his  eldest 
son,  Robert,  the  future  kin^  of  Scotland,  then  a  minor.  Retiring  to  England,  he  was, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  m  1295,  appointed  constable  of  the  castle  of  Carlisle;  and  m 
the  following  year,  when  Baliol  renounced  the  authority  of  Edward,  and,  assisted  by  the 
Comyns,  had  recourse  to  arms,  B.  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English.  After  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  in  which  the  Scots  were  defeated  and  Baliol  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
sovereignty,  he  made  application  to  Edward  for  the  vacant  crown,  but  was  refused  it. 
He  died  in  1804 

BBV'OEA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the 
allied  natural  oraers  rutacea  (q.v.),  simarubacecB  {q.Y.),  hud  xanthaxt/l<icea{q.y.).^B.  anti- 
4yienteriea,  or  fermginea,  is  an  Abyssinian  species,  the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be 
tonic,  astrin^nt,  and  useful  in  dysentery.  Those  of  B.  Sumatrana,  a  native  of  the 
Indian  archipelago,  China,  etc.,  possess  the  same  medicinal  properties.  They  are 
intensely  bitter. — The  Abyssinian  species  acquired  a  factitious  importance  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  c,  from  a  mistaken  belief  that  it  produced  the  dangerous  false  Angos- 
tura bark  (see  Angostuiia  Bark),  and  in  this  belief  the  name  hrveine  (q.v.)  was 
^ven  to  an  alkaloid  really  produced  by  the  nux  vomica  (q.v.)  and  other  species  of 
Mtiryehfws  (q.v.). 

BBUCH8AL,  a  t.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  situated  on  the  Salzbach,  and  on 
the  railway  between  Heidelberg  and  Carlsruhe,  12  m.  n.e.  of  the  latter  place.  B.,  which 
is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  has  three  suburbs.  The  old  castle  of  the  prince- 
bishops  of  Speier,  who  took  up  their  residence  here  early  in  the  11th  c,  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  are  some  ancient  tombs.  B.  has  two  prisons 
oi-^nized  on  a  modified  form  of  the  Pennsylvanian  system.  Pop.  75,  10,810,  who  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 

BBU'GIHE  is  one  of  the  alkaloids  (q.v  )  present  in  strychnag  nux  wmiea  along  with 
etrychuine,  etc.  It  is  not  so  abundant  as  the  strychnine,  nor  is  it  so  poisonous.  It  is 
mainly  characterized  by  giving  a  blood- red  color  with  concentrated  commercial  nitric 
ftcid,  and,  indeed,  the  red  color  always  yielded  by  nux  vomica,  and  occasionally  by 
strychnine  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  brucine. 

BRUCITE,  a  native  magnesic  hydrate,  found  in  serpentine  in  New  Jersey,  and  in 
the  chrome  mines  in  Texas.    Syn.  MgHtO^. 

BXiJOXEVAV,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Sinn,  86  m.  n.e.  of  WQrzbnrg.  It  ia 
famous  in  connection  with  the  baths  of  B.,  which  are  picturesfjuely  situated  in  a  beauti* 
ful  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Sinn,  about  2  m.  w.  from  the  village.  The  grounds  are 
tastefully  laid  out  in  gardens,  and  charming  walks  traverse  the  surrounding  woods. 
The  place  is  a  favorite  summer-resort  of  the  Bavarian  court.  B.  has  paper-mills.  Pop. 
^1, 1669. 

BRUCKER,  JoHANN  Jakob,  a  Oerman  theologian  and  historian,  1696-1770.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  a.m.  in  1718,  and  the  next  year  pub- 
lished Tentamen  Intraductionis  in  HisUmam  de  ldei$.  In  1723  came  De  VUa  et  Scri/ptu 
CI,  SStringeri,  and  in  1781  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences. 
Thence  he  went  to  Augsburg  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  St  Ulric,  where  he  published 
dlsflertations  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  still  later  a  history  of  philosophy  in  dia- 
logue form.  In  1741  came  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  on  the  critical  history  of 
philosophy,  completed  in  1744.  a  work  that  had  an  immense  success.  He  wrote  many 
other  works  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  superintended  and  corrected  an  edition  of 
Luther*s  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 
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BX^OSB  (Ger.  Br&gge),  a  city  of  Belrium,  capital  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders^ 
is  situated  in  a  fertiie  plain  about  8  m.  from  tlie  sea,  witli  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
three  canals  from  Glient,  L*£cluse,  and  Ostend,  the  latter  admitting  the  laiigest  sea-going- 
ships.  Lat.  5r  12'  n.,  long.  3°  14'  e.  B.  derires  its  name  from  its  many  bridges,  aU 
opening  in  the  .middle  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  ramparts  surrounding- 
the  city  are  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  streets  have  a  venerable  and  picturesque 
appearance,  but  they  are  ffreatly  deserted,  the  population  of  the  city  being  now  scarcely 
a  quarter  of  what  it  was  auring  the  middle  ages.  Among  the  most  interesting  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  a  celebrated  set  of  48  bells;  a  Gothic  senate- 
house,  built  about  the  close  of  the  14th  c. ;  a  court  of  justice,  containing  a  famous  carved 
chimney-piece  of  the  date  1559;  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  its  spire  450  ft.  high, 
its  many  valuable  paintings,  and  a  statue  of  the  Vir^n  (said  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo), 
for  which  Horace  Walpole  offered  80,000  florins,  and  its  splendid  monuments  of  Charles 
the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  the  cathedral  of  8t. 
Sauveur,  not  remarkable  for  its  exterior,  but  containing  paintings  by  eminent  masters; 
8t.  John's  hospital,  with  celebrated  pictures  by  Memling,  etc.  The  academy  of  painting- 
contains  several  fine  pictures  by  J.  van  £yck.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  linen, 
cotton,  lace,  leather,  cordage,  and  tobacco;  and  distilleries,  sugar  and  salt  refineries, 
and  ship-building  yards.  iSdlways  connect  B.  with  Ostend,  Ghent,  and  other  cities  of 
Belgium  and  the  continent.  Fop.  76,  45,097,  of  whom  nearly  a  third  are  paupers.  B. 
is  a  very  ancient  city.  Here,  it  is  said,  8t.  Chr^solus  preached  the  gospel  as  early  ms 
the  8d  century.  In  the  7th  c,  B.  was  the  capital  of  the  surrounding  district  called 
Flanders*  and  before  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  its  commercial  impor- 
tance was  established.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  it  was  the  central  mart  of  the 
Hanseatic  league;  and  in  the  following  century  it  maybe  said  to  have  become  th^ 
metropolis  of  the  world's  commerce.  Commercial  agents  from  17  different  kingdoms 
resided  here,  and  no  less  than  20  ministers  from  foreign  courts  had  mansions  within  its 
walls.  Its  population  at  this  time  amounted  to  upwards  of  200,000.  In  1488,  the  citizens 
rose  in  insurrection  against  the  archduke  Maximilian,  and  with  the  harsh  measures  of 
repression  which  ensued,  commenced  the  commercial  decline  of  Brttges.  lAway  of  the 
traders  and  manufacturers,  driven  forth  from  their  own  country,  settled  in  England,, 
and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  English  manufacturing  superiority. 
In  the  16th  c,  however,  the  tapestry  of  B.  was  still  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  famous  Gobelin  tapestry  of  Paris  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  manufacturer  of 
Brilfes.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794,  and  soon  after  incorporated  with 
the  French  empire;  but  in  1815  it  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, and  in  1830  of  the  Belgian  monarchy. 

BBTTOO,  or  Bhuck,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Aai^u,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aar,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Reuss,  about  9  m.  n.e.  of  Aarau.  It  is  inter- 
esting as  occupying  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  VindonUaa,  the  strongest  fortress,  as 
well  as  the  most  important  settlement  of  the  Romans  in  Helvetia;  and  also  as  the  cmdle 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburff,  to  whom,  in  early  times,  it  belon^d.  The  remains  of  the 
castle  of  Hapsburg,  founded  by  count  Radbod  of  Altenburg  in  1020,  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  a  wooded  height,  about  2  m.  from  the  village.  Nearer,  is  the  abbey  of  KOnigsfelden^ 
founded  in  1310  oy  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  emperor  Albert,  who,  two  years  before^ 
was  murdered  on  the  spot  by  his  nephew  and  others,  for  whldi  a  terrible  revenge  was 
taken  on  the  relatives  of  the  murderers.  In  the  vaults  beneath  the  abbey  are  interred 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Austrian  royal  familv.  High  conical-roofed  towers  guard 
the  exit  and  entrance  to  B.,  which  has  a  pop.  of  (1870)  1^8.  Zimmerman  was  a  native 
of  this  place. 

BRUGMANS,  SBBiiLDUs  Justinus,  1763-1819;  a  Dutch  naturalist  and  phvaician^ 
professor  of  philosophy  and  physical  sciences  at  Franeker,  Holland,  where  he  fouaded 
a  museum  of  comparative  anatoniy.  He  organized  and  became  chief  director  of  the 
sanitary  institutions  of  Holland.  He  improved  the  condition  of  military  hospitals,  and 
by  his  effort  the  20,000  soldiers  wounded  at  Waterloo  were  properly  cared  for.  In  1815, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  sanitary  service  of  the  army  and  navy.  Many  of  hie  papers 
on  medical  science  and  natural  history  have  been  published. 

BRUGSCH,  Heinrich  Karl,  ph.  d.,  b.l827;  a  German  I^ptoloidst,  and  director 
of  the  Egyptian  museum  in  Berlin.  He  made  two  visits  to  Kgypt  for  archeeological 
purposes,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  embassy  to  Persia*  in  1860.  In  1864,  he 
founded  at  Leipsic  a  periodical  devoted  to  Egyptian  archeeology.    At  Gottingen  he  was 

Erofessor  in  1868-70,  when  he  became  director  of  an  Egyptological  school  at  Cairo.  He 
as  published  several  important  works  on  Egvptian  subjects,  one  especially  Interesting, 
on  the  Biblical  story  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  sea,  advancing  a  theory  quite  different 
from  that  long  accepted  as  to  the  mace  of  that  event.  He  assigns  the  crossing  by  the 
Israelite^)  and  the  ingulfing  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  vast  morass  near  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  occasionally  inundated  by  its  waves  driven  by  a  strong  wind.  His 
evidences  of  this  show  ingenuity  and  learning,  but  have  not  commanded  the  general 
assent  of  scholars. 

BBUHLj  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  about  9  m.  s.s.w.  of  Cologne,  on  the  railway  to 
Bonn.     It  IS  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  has  a  splendid  chfiteau,  erected  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  18th  c.  by  the  elector  Clement  Augustus  of  Bavaria.  There  is  also  an  an- 
cient Franciscan  convent,  now  converted  into  a  seminary  for  Roman  Catholic  school- 
masters. After  his  banishment  from  France  in  1651,  cardinal  Mazarin  tool^  up  hi» 
residence  in  BrUhl.    Pop.  75,  8499. 

HBUHL,  Hbinriqh,  Count  von  Bruhl,  prime^minister  of  Au^tus  III.,  kinc  of 
Poland,  and  elector  of  8axony,  deserves  a  placo  in  history  as  a  signal  example  of  an 
unworthy  minister  and  venal  statesman.  He  was  bom  in  1700,  at  Weissenfels,  and  in 
early  life  entered,  as  a  page,  into  the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Baehaen- Weissenfels. 
His  winning  address  and  tact  gained  for  him  rapid  promotion  through  several  offices  of 
state,  until,  in  1747,  he  became  prime-minbter  to  that  idle  and  unpatriotic  rulcr» 
Augustus  III.  Never  was  a  ruler  more  slavishly  obeyed  bv  a  statesman.  B.  would 
follow  the  prince,  as  he  strolled  about  smolung,  without  speaking  a  word  for  a  whole 
day;  or,  when  his  msjesty  lazily  inquired:  **Brahl,  have  you  any  money  for  me?"" 
"  Yes,  sire,"  would  be  the  constant  reply;  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  this  answer  aa 
frequently  as  it  was  demanded,  B.  drained  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and  burdened  the 
country  with  debt.  He,  however,  contrived  to  enrich  himself,  and  to  accumulate 
honors  and  titles.  By  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  he  was  invested  with  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  by  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  he  was  made  amount  of  the  empira.  He  kept 
200  servants,  paid  his  body-guard  better  than  Augustus  did  his,  furnished  the  costliest 
table,  possessed  the  finest  wardrobe,  and,  in  short,  maintained  the  mos^  splendid  estab- 
lishment in  the  kin^^dom.  ''  Of  all  statesmen,'*  said  Frederick  IL,  "  BriUil  has  collected 
the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  clothes,  watches,  lace,  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  !*'  The 
effect  of  B.'s  reckless  robbery  of  the  national  finances  to  gratify  the  dissolute  Augustus- 
and  himself,  made  itself  felt  at  the  outbreak  of  the  seven  years'  war,  when  the  country 
could  only  furnish  17^000  men  to  oppose  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  surprised  and  cap- 
tured the  whole  Saxon  armv  in  its  camp  at  Pirna.  Augustus  and  B.  flod  to  Warsaw. 
When  peace  was  concluded,  they  returned  to  Dresden,  where  Augustus  died  on  the  6tk 
Oct,  1768,  and  was  followed  by  his  wortliless  parasite,  28th  October.  B.'s  palace  i» 
stiU  one  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Dresden,  and  his  libraiy  of  62;000  vols,  forms  4t 
chief  part  of  the  royal  library,  Dresden. 

BE0IBE,  or  Contusion,  signifies  an  injury  infiicted  by  a  blow  or  sudden  pressure^ 
in  which  the  skin  is  not  wounded,  and  no  bone  is  broken  or  dislocated.  Both  terms, 
and  especially  the  latter,  are  employed  in  surgery  to  include  all  such  injuries  in  their 
widest  ran^,  from  a  black  eye  to  a  thoroughly  crushed  mass  of  muscle.  In  the  slighter 
forms  of  this  injury,  as  in  ordinary  simple  braises,  there  is  no  tearing,  but  only  a  con* 
cussion  of  the  textures,  tbe  utmost  damage  done  being  the  rupture  of  a  few  smsJl  blood- 
vessels, which  occasions  the  discoloration  that  is  always  observed  in  tbese  cases.  In 
more  severe  contusions,  the  subjacent  structures — muscles,  connective  tissue,  vessels, 
etc. — are  more  or  less  ruptured,  and  in  extreme  cases,  are  thorouglilv  crushed,  ana 
Qsoally  become  eaugrenous.  The  quantity  of  blood  that  is  extra vasated  mainly  depends 
upon  the  size  and  number  of  the  ruptured  blood-vessels*  but  partly  also  on  the  nature  of 
the  textures  of  the  injured  part  '  Thus,  a  lax  tissue,  as  that  of  tlie  eyelids,  favors  the 
escape  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  parts.  Moreover,  the  constitution  of  tl»e  patient 
has  some  influence,  and  many  persons,  especially  (according  to  Mr.  Paget,  in  li is  Article 
on  "Contusions'  in  Holmes's  8yM&m  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.)  palild,  fatty,  soft-skinned 
women,  though  suffering  from  no  apparent  disease,  are  subjoct  to  extravasations,  and 
consequently  to  discolorations,  very  aisproportionate  to  the  injuries  that  cause  tliem. 

The  most  characteristic  signs  of  a  recent  contusion  are  more  or  lessslM)ck  (q.v.),  pain, 
swelling,  and  discoloration  of  the  surface  from  effused  blood  (commonly  known  taa 
€eekjfmon9,  q.v.).  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  character  of  the  shock,  but  it  is- 
worthy  of  notice  that  it  is  most  severely  felt  in  injuries  of  special  parts — as  the  testes* 
the  breasts,  and  the  larger  joints,  which  are  often  followed  by  remarkable  general 
d^resaion,  fointness,  loss  of  muscular  power,  and  nausea.  The  immediate  pain  fol- 
lowing the  blow  is  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  numbness,  which,  after  a  varying  time,, 
unless  the  psrt  is  killed,  gives  place  to  a  heavy,  achiog  pain.    Although  sonie  depressioa 

E usually  be  observed  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  the  blow,  swelling  of  the 
rapidly  follows,  as  may  be  well  seen  in  the  case  of  a  child  receiving  a  blow  on  the 
,  or  of  the  wale  that  rises  after  the  lash  of  a  whip.  In  lax  parts,  such  as  the  eyelids^ 
the  swelling  is  often  considerable,  and  may  remain  tor  a  week  or  more;  but  in  other 
parts,  it  usually  subsides  in  two  or  three  days.  The  discoloration  of  the  skin  consrquent 
on  blows  is  of  a  more  or  less  purple  tint,  varying  from  black  to  crimson  or  pink.  *•  Black- 
ness," says  Mr.  Pa;a;et  (op.  cU.\  "usually  indicating  intense  injury,  is  probably  due  to 
the  extravasation  of  a  larcfe  portion  of  entire  blood;  crimson  or  pink  tints,  to  the  preva- 
lence of  a  blood-stained  fluia;  bine,  to  the  degrees  in  which  blackness  is  veiled  by  the 
cuticle  and  skin,  as  the  color  of  blood  in  veins  is;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  shndcs  of 
pink  to  the  partial  aeration  of  the  blood  by  the  penetration  of  air  through  the  epidermis. 
After  a  variable  time,  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  injuiy,  these  colors  fade  out>. 
paasing  most  commonly  through  ifradually  ligbtpning  shades  of  brownish  olive,  green,, 
and  yellow."  The  causes  of  these  changes  of  color  are  not  clearly  known  ;aa,  however^ 
the  changes  are  not  observed  in  bruises  of  parts  removed  from  air  and  light,  they  are 
probably  due  to  oxidation  and  actinic  agency.    When  a  severe  B.  tends  to  a  natural 
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cure,  and  there  is  no  inflammation  or  sloughing,  the  effused  blood  is  generally  absorbed, 
the  liquid  portion  rapidly  disappearing,  while  the  blood-cells  arc  more  slowly  removed. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  effused  blood  becomes  organized  into  vascular 
connective  tissue,  which  takes  part  in  the  repair  of  the  injured  tissue.-  We  need  not  fol- 
low tlie  course  of  a  B.  in  which  active  intlHmmation  with  suppuration  ensues,  or  in  which 
sloughing  takes  place,  as  these  complications  must  be  treated  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  those  affections.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  ill  consequences  following 
partial  recovery,  which  require  notice.  Thus,  in  some  organs,  as  the  breast,  abscess 
may  ensue  long  after  a  blow;  or  a  sensitive  indurated  lump  may  remain;  or  (more  com- 
monly) there  may  be  long-continued  pain,  without  change  of  texture;  or,  lastly,  cancer 
may  ensue.  Blows  on  superficial  bones,  as  those  of  the  skull,  are  not  unfrequently  fol- 
lowed by  vexy  painful  thickening  of  the  periosteum;  and  a  muscle  violently  stmck  may 
be  paralyzed,  and  rapidly  waste  awa^;  and  constitutional  diseases,  sucli  as  gout  and 
rheumatism,  &re  well  known-  to  localize  themselves  with  special  severity  in  parts  that 
have  once  been  seriously  bruised. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  simple  and  not  very  severe  bruises  require  little  treatment 
but  the  rest  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  pain;  but  the  removal  of  the  swelling  and 
discoloration  may  be  hastened  by  the  application  of  various  local  stimulants,  which  seem 
to  act  by  accelerating  the  circulation  through  the  bniised  part,  and  promoting  the 
■absorption  of  the  effused  fluid.  Friar's  balsam,  compound  soap  liniment,  or  poultices 
made  with  the  roots  of  black  bryony  beaten  to  a  pulp,  are  popular  remedies  of  this  class. 
Mr.  Paget  regards  the  tincture  of  arnica  as  the  best  application.  Where  the  skin  is  thick, 
it  may  be  gently  rubbed  over  the  bniised  part  in  an  undiluted  state;  where  the  skin  is 
thinner,  it  should  be  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water;  or,  which  is  probably  better, 
it  may  be  constantly  applied  as  a  lotion  if  diluted  with  five  or  six  parts  of  water.  Pugil- 
ists, who  are  probably  better  acquainted  with  ordinary  bruises  than  any  other  class  of 
men,  are  in  the  habit  of  removing  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  that  often  naturally  occurs 
during  a  prize-fight,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  close  the  eyes,  by  at  onee  puncturing  the 
«velids  at  several  points  with  a  lancet;  and  their  favorite  remedy  for  a  black -eye  or  other 
B.  on  the  face  is  a  fresh  beef-steak  applied  locally,  as  a  poultice.  Bruises  of  a  more 
severe  nature,  as  when  there  is  much  breaking  or  crushing  of  the  tissues,  must,  of  course, 
at  once  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon.— For  further  details  on  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Paget's  excellent  article,  from  which  we  have  freely  quoted. 

BBUXAIBE  (Lat.  bruma,  winter),  a  division  of  the  year  in  the  republican  calendar  of 
France.  It  includes  the  time  from  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  20.  The  celebrated  18th  6.,  which 
-witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  directory  and  the  establishment  of  the  sway  of  Napo- 
leon, corresponds  with  Nov.  9,  1799,  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

BRUMATH,  or  Brumpt,  a  t.  of  Lower  Alsace,  on  the  Zorn ;  pop.  *71,  5619.  It  has 
A  castle  and  mineral  wells,  and  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Brucomagus. 

BRUMIDI,  CoNBTANTiNE,  1806-80;  a  native  of  Rome,  Italy,  son  of  a  Greek  father 
and  an  Italian  mother,  widely  known  as  a  fresco  painter.  He  was  educated  in  the  col- 
lege of  fine  arts  at  Rome,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852.  His  first  work,  *'  The 
Crucifixion,*'  was  in  St.  Stephen's  church  in  New  York.     Thence  he  went  to  Philadel- 

f^hia  and  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  both  places  employing  himself  in  church  decoration, 
n  1854  he  arrived  in  Washington,  and  was  at  once  employed  on  the  bare  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  national  capital,  the  rotunda  of  which' contains  many  fine  pieces  from 
his  hand,  combining  mythology,  allegory,  and  history.  There  are  cartoons  of  his  yet  to 
be  put  in  place,  but  by  other  hands,  including  **  Oglethorpe  and  the  Indians,"  '*The 
Battle  of  Lexington,"  "  Surrender  of  Cornwallis,"  *' Decatur  at  Tripoli,"  **  The  Death 
of  Tecumseh,"  "Entrance  of  General  Scott  into  Mexico,"  and  "The  Discovery  of 
Gold." 

BRUMMEL,  George  Bryan,  1778-1840  (better  known  as  "Beau"  Brummel);  a 
man  of  wealth  and  fashion,  who  became  an  intimate  companion  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  was  looked  upon  by  the  society  of  his  day  as  the  "  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold 
of  form."  He  was  the  arbiter  in  all  matters  of  fashion,  and  considered  the  very  top  of 
perfection  in  taste,  especially  in  dress.  As  long  as  his  fortune  lasted  or  the  prince  of 
Wales  would  contribute,  he  kept  up  an  elegant  bachelor  establishment  in  London;  but 
finally  he  lost  the  favor  of  his  royal  friend,  became  poor,  gambled  recklessly,  fled  from 
Ills  creditors,  and  died  in  France  in  a  hospital  for  mendicants. 

BBTTFCK,  Richard  Francois  Phtlippk,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  critics  and 
pbilolo.s:iats  of  modern  times,  was  born  at  Strasburg,  Dec.  80,  1729.  He  was  educated 
under  the  Jesuits  in  Paris;  but  abandoned  his  studies,  and  for  some  time  was  engaged 
as  a  military  commissary  during  the  seven  years*  war.  A  professor  in  Giessen,  with 
whom  B.  happened  to  lodge  while  the  army  was  in  winter  quarters,  revived  in  him  the 
love  of  classical  studies.  Returning  to  Strasburg,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to 
Greek,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  nut  adventurous  critic  and  emend a- 
tor.  His  belief  that  all  inaccuracies  in  ancient  Greek  writings  were  introduced  by 
copyists,  often  led  B.  astray;  but,  since  the  revival  of  learning,  few  critics  have  done 
more  for  the  progress  of  Greek  literature.  His  flret  work,  AnnUcta  Vetervm  I^tarvm 
OrcBCorum  (177^76),  was  followed  by  several  editions  of  Anacreon  (1778-86),   and 
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ediUoos  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (1780)  and  Aristophanes  (1781-S8),  JPoUm  Chumm  (1264), 
Virgil  (1785),  and  Sophocles  (1786-89).  The  last  of  these  established  a  new  era  in  the 
criticism  of  the  tragic  writers.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  inti^rrupted 
B.'s  studies.  He  ardentlv  attached  himself  to  the  popular  side.  During  the  reign  of 
terror,  he  was  imprisoned,  but  was  liberated  after  the  downfall  of  Kob^pierre.  His 
means,  however,  had  been  bo  much  reduced  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  valuable 
library.  From  this  time,  1801,  he  turned  his  attention  from  Greek  to  Latin  literature, 
And  published,  editions  of  Plautus  and  Terence.    He  died  June  12, 1803. 

BRUNDUSIUM.     See  Brindibi,  anU,  ** 

BE1JHE,  GaiLLAUME  Marus  Anke,  a  French  marshal  of  the  first  empire,  was  b. 
at  Brives-la  Gail larde,  13th  Mar.,  1763.  His  education  brought  him  at  an  early  period 
into  conuectioQ  with  the  men  of  the  revolution.  Along  wih  Danton,  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  Cordeliers'  club.  After  the  conquest  of  Belgium,  he  was  sent  as  civil  commis- 
sary to  that  country,  but  his  warlike  aspirations  soon  induced  him  to  enter  the  military 
service.  In  1797,  he  became  brigadier  under  Napoleon  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Areola  and  Rivoli,  where  he  was  made  gen.  of  division  and  leader  of 
the  advaoce-guard  Sent  by  the  directory  to  Switzerland  in  1798,  he  executed  his  orders 
with  brilliant  success.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Hol- 
land, where  he  achieved  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  generals  of  his  age.  He 
vanquished  the  Anelo-Bussians  at  Bergen  on  the  19th  of  Sept.,  1799,  and  on  the  19th  of 
Oct.,  forced  the  duke  of  York,  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  armies,  to  capitu- 
late at  Alkmaar,  under  humiliating  circumstances.  In  1808,  he  was  named  ambassador 
to  the  Ottoman  porte.  and  was  received  by  Selim  III.  with  great  distinction.  In  1804, 
he  obtained  the  dignity  of  mar^al,  and  in  1805  rettirned  to  France.  Two  years  after- 
wards, B.  became  governor-general  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  was  charged  with  the 
conquest  of  Pomerania;  but  circumstances  having  occurred  which  unnecessarily  ezcited 
the  distruHt  of  Napoleon,  he  was  recalled,  and  his  future  services  dispensed  with.  After 
the  fall  of  the  emperor,  he  declared  for  the  Bourbons,  but  his  offers  were  rejected,  and 
in  consequence  he  joined  Napoleon  after  his  return  from  Elba.  He  was  now  made  a 
peer,  but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  completely  destroyed  his  prospects.  He  again  Daad» 
his  submission,  but  was  barbarously  assassinated  at  Avignon,  2d  Aug.,  1815,  by  the 
populace,  who  were  infuriated  against  him  on  account  of  certain  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge,  of  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  guiltless. 

BRUNEHAUT,  or  BRCTNBHtLBB,  584-618;  daughter  of  Athanagild,  kingof  the  Vis- 
igoths and  wife  of  Slgebert,  king  of  Audtrasia.  Her  sister  Galsunda,  the  wife  of  Chil- 
peric,  king  of  Neustria  and  the  brother  of  Sigebert,  bad  been  abandoned  and  murdered 
oy  Chilperic  at  the  demand  of  his  mistress,  Fredegonda,  who  became  queen.  Brune- 
haut  induced  her  husband  (Sigebert)  to  invade  Neustria,  where,  while  besieging  Tonr- 
na]r,  he  was  slain  by  emissaries  of  Fredegonda,  and  Brunehaut  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Chilperic.  At  Rouen  she  persuaded  one  of  Chilperic's  sons  to  marry  her,  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  bishop  of  the  place,  she  escaped  to  Austrasia,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Chil- 
debert;  but  she  recovered  her  authority.  After  the  death  of  Childebert  she  provoked 
war  between  her  grandsons,  heirs  to  the  throne,  in  which  one  was  killed,  ana  she  was 
about  to  take  the  throne  when  a  son  of  Fredegonda,  Clothaire  II.,  interposed  and  cap- 
tured her  easily,  as  her  army  refused  to  fi^ht.  She  was  for  three  days  exposed  to  tor- 
ture  and  insult,  and  then  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse  and  dragged  to  death,  after 
which  the  body  was  burned  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  air. 

BBtniE  ISLAHB  lies  off  the  s.  part  of  the  e.  coast  of  Tasmania,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  D'Entrecasteaux  bay.  it  has  a  length  of  32  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
1  to  6  m. ;  and  its  e.  or  outside  coast  is  indented  by  a  bay,  which  takes  its  name  from  ths 
Adventure,  one  of  Cook's  two  vessels  during  his  second  vojrage. 

BBXTHEL,  I8.VHBARD  KiNQDOtf,  au  eminent  engineer,  son  of  the  following  article,  b.  at 
Portsmouth,  England,  in  1806,  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Henri  Quatre,  Caen,  in 
France.  He  commenced  practical  engineering  in  1826,  under  his  father  at  the  Thames 
tunne),  and  in  the  progress  of  that  great  work  was  often  exposed  to  danger  from  the 
water  breaking  in  and  flooding  the  excavations,  having  more  than  once  to  save  his  life 
by  swimming.  He  assisted  in  his  father's  experiments  for  making  carbonic  acid  gas  a 
motive  power,  and  was  designer  and  civil  engineer  of  the  Qreat  Western,  the  first  steam- 
ship built  to  cross  the  Atlantic;  and  of  the  Great  Britain,  the  first  ocean  screw  steamer. 
The  &reat  Eastern,  the  largest  vessel  ever  built  in  the  world,  was  erected  under  his  sole 
direction.  In  1833,  B.  was  appointed  chief-engineer  to  the  Great  Western  railway,  and 
designed  and  constructed  the  whole  of  the  tunnels,  bridges,  viaducts,  and  arches  on  thto 
line,  and  extension  branches.  Among  other  docks  at  English  seaports,  in  the  improve- 
ment and  construction  of  which  he  was  engaged,  may  be  mentioned  the  Bute  docks  at 
Cardiff,  and  the  old  North  dock  at  Sunderland.  In  1842,  he  was  employed  by  govern- 
ment to  construct  the  Hungerford  suspension-bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Clianng  Cross* 
London.  In  1850-58,  he  constructed  the  works  of  the  Tuscan  portion  of  the  Sardinian 
railway.  Made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1830.  he  was  chosen  on  the  council  in 
1844.  He  was  also  vice-president  of  the  institution  of  civil  engineers,  and  of  the  society 
of  arts;  a  fellow  of  the  astronomical,  geological,  and  geographical  societies,  and  chev»- 
iler  of  the  legion  of  honor.    He  died  suddenly,  Sept.,  1859.  uigitzea  oy  vjv/v^x iv! 
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BBUHEL,  Sir  Mabk  Ibakbard,  the  celebrated  engineer  of  the  Thames  tunnel,  son  of 
an  agricultunst,  was  born  at  Hacqueville,  near  Rouen,  in  Franoe»  April  25,  1769.  He 
early  showed  an  inclination  for  mechanics,  and  at  school  preferred  the  study  of  the  exaot 
sciences  to  the  classics.  In  1786,  he  became  a  sailor  in  the  French  navy.  In  the  revolu* 
tionarv  period  of  1798,  having  com])romised  himself  by  his  political  opinions,  he  escaped 
from  Paris  to  the  United  States.  His  career  as  an  engineer  began  in  1794,  when  he  was. 
appointed  to  survey  for  the  canal  which  now  connects  lake  Champlain  with  the  river 
Hudson  at  Albany.  He  afterwards  acted  as  an  architect  in  New  York.  On  his  return 
to  Europe  in  1799,  he  married  the  daughtei^f  William  Kingdom,  esq.,  Pl^Tnouth,  and 
settled  in  England.  A  plan  submitted  by  him  to  government  for  making  block-puUe^a 
for  ships  hj  machinery  was  adopted,  and  he  was  for  many  years  employed  in  carrying  it 
into  execution  in  Portsmouth'  dockyard.  He  was  also  successful  in  the  construction  of 
other  public  works — in  Woolwich  arsenal  and  Chatham  dockyard,  etc.  His  most  remark- 
able undertaking  was  the  Thames  tunnel,  formed  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  which, 
commenced  in  Mar.,  1825,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  Mar.,  1848.  Assisted  by  his  son, 
the  subject  of  the  previous  article,  he  for  ten  years  pursued  a  course  of  experiments  for 
employmg  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  motive-power,  but  the  cost  of  the  machinery  prevented 
its  introduction  as  a  substitute  for  steam.  Among  the  less  important  of  B.'s  inventions, 
were  machines  for  making  wooden  boxes;  for  ruling  paper;  for  shuffling  a  pack  of  cards 
without  using  the  hands;  for  the  manufacture  of  nails;  and  for  making  seamless  shoes 
for  the  army — the  latter,  tried  for  two  years,  was  abandoned  from  economical  motives. 
Elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1814,  he  was  appointed  vice-president  in  1883. 
He  was  knighted  in  1841;  and  died,  Dec.,  1849,  in  his  81st  year. 

BBUVZLLEBOHI,  Filippo,  one  of  the  greatest  Italian  architects,  was  b.  at  Florence^ 
in  1877.  He  ^rst  learned  the  art  of  a  goldsmith;  next,  that  of  a  sculptor;  and  finally^ 
devoted  himself  to  architecture.  He  also  studied  zealously  both  mechanical  and  m»the> 
Biatical  science,  and  is  reckoned  the  first  who  established,  on  a  sound  basis,  the  theory 
of  perspective.  When  still  a  young  man,  B.  went  to  Rome,  where  he  acquired  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  ancient  architecture,  the  result  of  which  was  that  two  ideas  <soi&- 
t^etely  possessed  his  mind:  tlie  one  was  to  revive  the  ancient  style  of  architecture;  the 
other  was,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  architects. 
In  1407,  he  returned  to  Florence.  In  1420,  it  was  proposed  to  complete  the  structure  of 
the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  founded  in  1296,  and  now  only  wanting  a  dome. 
A  great  assembly  of  architects  from  all  quarters  was  convened  to  determine  how  it 
might  be  practicable  to  cover  the  vast  octangular  area.  While  the  debate  was  going  on, 
B.  was  earnestly  elaborating  his  own  designs;  but  when  he  first  came  forward  and  pro- 
posed his  plan,  it  was  so  ilfreceived,  on  account  of  its  supposed  absurdity,  that  B.  was 
^'lifted  off  his  legs,  and  carried  out  of  the  room."  He,  however,  obstinately  persisted 
in  expiaining  his  scheme,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  convincing  every  one  of  its  feasibility. 
The  work  was  intrusted  to  him,  and  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the  lantern,  with 
which  he  intended  to  crown  the  whole,  but  was  prevented  by  his  death  in  1444  B.'s 
dome,  measured  diametrically,  is  the  lai^gest  in  the  world,  and  served  as  a  model  to 
Michael  Angelo  for  that  of  8t  Peter's.  Besides  this  cJitf-cTauvre,  B.  executed  several 
other  great  works,  such  as  the  churches  of  San  Bpirito  and  San  Lorenzo,  as  well  as  the 
desi^s  for  the  Pitti  palace,  which  originated  the  beautiful  style  of  Tuscan  palace-architec- 
tnre  in  the  15th  century. 

BBTTNI,  Leonardo,  a  native  of  Arezzo,  and  hence  styled  Aretino,  was  b.  in  1869. 
He  merits  notice  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  who  flourished  during  the  epoch  of  the 
verival  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy.  He  first  studied  law  at  Florence  and  Ravenna,  but 
mfterwards  turned  his  attention  to  classical  literature.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  filled  several  offices  at  the  papal  court.  In  1414,  he  attended  John  XXII.  to  the 
council  of  Constance.  On  the  deposition  of  that  pope,  he  returned  to  Florence,  where 
he  was  of  service  to  the  republic  in  several  important  matters.  His  BUtorUi  Pt&rentina 
procured  for  him  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and,  at  a  later  period,  through  the  favor  of 
of  the  Medicean  family,  he  was  appointed  state-secretaiy.  He  died  9th  Mar.,  1444. 
Florence  and  Arezzo  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendor  with  which  they  celebrated 
his  obseauies. 

B.  aided  in  advanci^  the  study  of  Greek  literature  mainly  by  his  literal  translations 
into  Latin  of  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  and  others.  Of  his  original  works,  which 
are  very  numerous,  many  have  never  been  printed,  and  most  are  nearly  foreotten.  We 
may  mention  Gommentarivis  Berum  nuo  Tempore  QestammCVQn.  1476);  De  Origine  Urbu 
MantiuB;  De  Bomm  Origine;  Epteiola  FamUiares;  and  Vtte  di  Dante  e  del  Petrarca. 

BBUinr,  a  fortified  city  of  the  Austrian  empire,  capital  of  the  government  of  Moravia^ 
is  beautifully  sitnated.  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  partly  m  a  pleasant  valley,  at 
Uie  confluence  of  the  Schwarzawa  and  the  Zwittawa,  in  lat.  49*"  12'  n.,  and  long.  IG**  37' east 
Behind  the  city,  on  an  eminence,  is  situated  the  castle  of  Spielberg,  formerly  the  citadel, 
but  now  used  as  a  state-prison,  and  noteworthy  as  the  place  in  which  Silvio  Pellico  waa 
eonfined  from  1622-80.  Among  the  most  interesting  buildings  of  B.  are  the  cathedral 
•f  St.  Peter;  St.  James's  church,  a  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  tower  276  ft.  in  height,  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  ancient  printed  books;  the  church  of  the  Minorites;  and  the 
Augustine  convent.    There  are  also  several  fine  palatial  residences  belonging  to  the  old 


Bobflfty.  B.  isone  of  the  mosi  importsai  lOAMifacturiog  towns  ia  the  AusUiiaa  doauB- 
ioQS.  Its  woolens  are  specially  celebrated,  and  it  has  aim  maaufactiiEesiOfi  eotton,  silk» 
ribbons,  yams,  glass,  leather,  soap,  tobaqco,  and  dve-stufls.  Pop.  Dec.  81,  '68,  73,771. 
liapoleon  made  B.  his  headq[uarters  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

BKub'ajsH,  a  Tillage  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Schwvz,  of  which  it  fomiB  the 
port,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Muotta,  in  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  south-eastern  bend  of  the  lake,  and  is  celebrated  in  liistory  as  the  place  where,  in 
Dec.,  1815,  the  dei>uties  of  the  forest  cantons,  who,  ei^t  years  before,  had  formed  a 

flan  for  the  Ulceration  of  their  country  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  laid  the  basis  of  the 
[elYotio  republic. 

BRUNNER,  Srbaotiak,  b.  1814;  chaplain  of  the  university  of  Vienna,  where  he 
studied  theology.  In  1848,  he  established  the  Vienna  Church  Gazette,  Boon  after  he  pub- 
lished, under  the  name  NibeLungen-Lied,  a  satire  upon  Hegel%  doctrines.  His  entire 
worJLs  haye  been  collected  in  20  vola  Among  tbem  is  a  sharp  criticism  of  Rcnan's  X^ 
<(f  CkriiL    In  all  his  writings  he  is  of  the  ultramontane  Roman  Catholic  school, 

BRUNNER,  otBRUNN,  Joha3IK  Cokhad,  1608-1737;  aOerman  anatomist;,  prcrfessmr 
in  the  university  of  Heidelbei^,  and  physician  to  the  elector  palatine.  He  made  many 
anatomical  investigations,  particularly  in  the  pancreas,  tlie  smail  intestines^  and  the  duo- 
denum.    His  name  lives  in  the  Brwiner^M  Giandt, 

BB9VK0W,  Count,  Ebnbst  Phil.yok,  a  Russian  diplomatist,  was  h.  at  Dresden,  1797i 
and  studied  at  the  university  of  Leipaic.  At  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelie,  he  entered  the  Russian  service,  and  the  ministers  Nesselrode  and  Capo  d'lstrias 
reoognized  at  once  his  fitness  for  a  diplomatic  career.  Among  other  posts,  he  attended 
the  congresses  of  Troppau.and  Lavbach,  acted  one  year  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  in 
London,  went  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  and  then  occupied  for  a  time  a  high  oflice  in 
St.  Petersburg.  He  was  present,  in  a  civil  edacity,  in  the  campaigns  of  1828  and  18S9 
against  the  Turks.  In  the  autumn  of  1839,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  London, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  between  Qreat  Britain  and  France  for  draw- 
ing the  cabinets  of  8t  Petersburg  and  London  closer  together,  and  in  the  following 
2>ring  was  accredited  as  perma4ent  ambassador.  In  this  capacity  he  soon  acquired  dif 
notion  as  a  diplomatist  After  retiring  from  London  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1854,  he  represented  Russia  in  Frankfort^  and,  along  with,  count  OrloiT,  was  sent  to  the 
conference  of  Paris,  Feb.,  1866.  Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded, he  was  sent  on  a  soecial  mission  to  London,  to  re-establish  Mendly  relations 
between  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  St.  James's.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
the  oourt  of  Prussia;  but  in  1868  he  returned  to  his  old  place  in  London,  where  he  was 
a  great  favocite.  He  represented  Russia  at  the  conferences  in  London  in  1864  and  1871. 
In  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  the  rank  of 
count  in.  April,  1871.  In  1874,  he  retired  to  Darmstadt,  where  he  died  in  the  following 
yei& 

BSra0,  Saint,  Ihe  founder  of  the  Carthusian  ovdev  of  monks,  was  b.  at  Cologne 
1061,  and  received  his  earliest  eduoation  in  the  school  attached  to  the  coliesiate  church 
of  St.  Conihert.  Subsequently,  he  studied  at  Rheims^  where  he  disUnniished  himself 
so  greatly,,  that  bishop  Qervasius  appointed  him  director  of  all  the  schools  in  his  diocese. 
Bw,  however,  soon  began  to  be  troubled  by  the  wickedness  of  his  time,  and,  anxious  to 
escape  from  what  seemed  to  bim  the  general  pollution,  he  took  refuge,  along  with  six 
pious  friends,  in  a  desert  place  near  Chartreuse,  in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble.  Here,  in 
1086,  he  founded  one  of  the  most  austere  of  all  the  monkish  orders,  which  received  its 
n%me  from  the  locality  whence  it  had  sprung.  See  Cakthusiaks.  B.  and  his  compan- 
ions had  each  a  separate  cell,  in  which  they  practiced  the  severities  of  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  keeping  silence  during  six  days  of  the  week,  and  only  seeing  one  another  on 
SandajB.  Pope  Urban  II.,  who  was  one  of  Bl's  most  eminent  soholan^  in  1089  sum- 
mooea  the  saint  to  Rosm.  B«  obeyed  tba  call  iduotantlv,  and  steadily  refused  all  offers 
of  preferment  In  lOM;  he  established  a  second  Carthusian  monastery,  called  La  Torre. 
in  a  solitary  district  of  Calabria,  where  he  died  in  1161.  He  was  not  canonized  until 
1628.  B.  left  no  written  regulations  for  his  followers.  These  first  made  their  appeal^ 
aoQS  ioia  eonplele  foimln  169!l,  sod- were  enjoined  on  all  Cs^usians  by  Innocent  IX. 

IBIdfO,  Tbk  Grbat,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Duke  of  Lorraine,  one  of  tlie  most 
eminent  men  of  his  time,  was  b.  about  928  a.d.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Henxy  the 
fowler,  and  the  brother  of  Otto  I.,  emperor  of  Germany.  Baldrich,  bishop  of  Utri»cht 
and  afterwards  Israel  Scotigena,  and  others,  were  his  tutors.  His  surprising  knowledge, 
sagacity,  and  etoqnence  secured  for  him  an  immense  infliienoe  over  tha  hisiiom  and 
t^ergy,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  libeimlity,  meekness*  and  great  earnestness,  of  heait 
won  tlie  affections  and  reverence  of  the  lai^.  Summoned  by  Otto  to  the  imperial  pal- 
ace, he  quickly  assumed  an  hifluential  position  among  the  chroniclers,  poets,  and  phuos- 
ophem  of  the  court.  At  a  later  perloa  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Coloone,  and 
lord  high  eliancelloT  of  ttie  empire.  He  aocompa&led  Otio  to  Italy  in  9dl,  and  honors 
aMy  distinguisbed  himself  by  bis  Melity  to  his  brother,  when  Otto'sown  son,  Conrad, 
and  others  d  his  khidred  rebelled  against  hhn.    As  a  reward,  the  emperoi  appointed 
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him  duke  of  Loirune.    B.  died  at  RheioM,  11th  Oct,  MS.    He  wrote  a  oommentacyoB 
the  Pentateuch,  and  several  lives  of  saints. 

BBTTHO,  Giordano,  the  precursor  of  the  school  of  modem  pantheistic  philosophers, 
was  bom  at  Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He 
entered,  at  an  early  age,  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  but  soon  began  to  express  his 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation  and  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  his  convent.  Henceforth, 
his  life  was  unsettled.  In  1580,  he  went  to  (Geneva,  where  he  spent  two  years,  but  hav- 
ing excited  the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  the  strict  Calvinists  of  that  citv  by  his  general 
skepticism,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  betake  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  delivered  prelec- 
tions on  the  *' great  art"  (logic)  of  Raymond  LuUv.  His  disputes  with  the  bigoted  Aris^ 
totelians  of  the  university  of  Paris  compelled  him,  however,  to  leave  Prance.  He 
passed  over  into  England,  where  he  resided  for  two  years  in  comparative  quiet,  enioy- 
m^  the  friendship  of  sir  Philip  Sldnev  and  the  protection  of  the  French  ambissador, 
Kichel  de  Cb&teauneuf  de  la  Mauvissiere.  Here  he  composed  his  most  important  works, 
but  at  last,  baviug  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy  by  his  vebement  denunciation 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  other  grave  heresies,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1585. 
In  1686,  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Marburg,  where  he  matriculated;  and  to 
Wittenberg,  where  he  became  professor;  but  being  asked  to  join  the  Lutheran  commun- 
ion, he  refused.  On  his  departure  from  the  dt^,  he  pronounced  an  impassioned  pane- 
ffvric  on  Luther.  After  spendins^  some  time  in  Prague,  Brunswick,  HelmsUidt,  and 
Fmnkfort-on-the-Main,  he  resolvea  togo  back  to  Italy.  He  fixed  his  i-esidenceat  Padua; 
but  after  a  stay  of  two  years,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  arrested  bv  the  officers 
of  the  inquisition,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  in  1598.  He  was  now  subjected  for  two  years 
to  persecution,  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  would  recant;  but  when  all  the  endeavors  of  his 
enemies  proved  ineffectual,  ne  was  brought  to  the  stake  on  the  17th  Feb.,  1600,  and 
,burned  as  an  obstinate  heretic. 

B.'s  writings,  of  which  the  most  valuable  are  composed  in  Italian,  display  through- 
out a  strong,  courageous,  excitable  soul,  susceptible  of  deep  enthusiasm,  but  vainly 
laboring  to  attain  perspicacity.  The  Gena  deUe  Oeneri,  or  evenmg  conversations  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  is  an  apology  for  the  Copemican  astronomy;  the  Spaccio  dsUa  B&Uia  Trionr- 
/ante,  or  expulsion  of  the  triumphant  beast  (Par.  15^),  is  a  satirical  but  somewhat 
heavy  allegory  in  the  style  of  the  times.  His  greatest  works  are  metaphvsical,  such  as 
the  DeUa  Uaum  Principio  ed  Uho  (On  the  One  Sole  Cause  of  Things)  and  the  Del  Infifuit> 
UniMTw  6  MbncU  (On  the  Infinity  of  the  Universe  and  of  Worlds).  The  doctrine  enun- 
ciated in  these  is  pantheistic.  B.  held  that  the  infinite  soul  of  (2k>d  did  not  merelv  inhabit 
or  pervade  the  universe,  but  that  the  universe  was  simply  a  manifestation  of  hini,  and 
therefore  itself  divine.  Ood  was  therefore,  in  the  most  literal  and  physical  sense,  all  in 
all.  B.'s  philosophy,  in  later  times,  was  quite  unappreciated,  and  even  neglected,  until 
Jacobi  drew  public  attention  to  it  in  his  Ldtters  on  me  Doctrine  of  Spinoza.  Both  Spinoza 
and  Descartes  were  much  indebted  to  Bruno.  His  influence  Is  also  discernible  in  the 
pantheistic  speculation  of  modem  Oermany.  Original  editions  of  B.'s  works  are  very- 
rare.  Those  in  Italian  werepubhehed by  Wagner  in  1830:  some  I^atia  ones  by  GMrer 
In  1886.    See  Bartholomd's  Bruno  (1846);  Bertl's  Vita  di  B.  (1868). 

BRITN'SWICK.  a  co.  in  s.e.  North  Carolina,  on  the  ocean  and  cape  Pear  atid  Wac- 
camaw  rivers;  HOC  sq^.m. ;  pop.  70.  7754—3306  colored.  It  Is  level  and  swampy,  with 
poor  soil,  but  producing  nee  and  cotton.  Tar,  rosin,  and  fine  lumber  are  exported. 
The  railroads  are  the  Washington,  Columbia  and  Augusta,  and  the  Wilmington  and  Wei- 
don.    Co.  seat,  Smith ville. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  on  North  Carolina,  watered  by  the  Roanoke 
and  Nottaway  rivers;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  18,437-— 8902  colored.  Productions,  tobacco^ 
com,  wheat,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Lawrence  ville. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  t.  in  Glynn  co.,  Ga. ;  a  port  of  entry  on  St.  Simon^s  sound,  8  m. 
from  the  ocean,  and  80  m.  s.8.w.  of  Savannah,  at  the  s.e.  terminus  of  the  Macon  and 
Bmnswick  and  Alban;^  railroads.  Theie  is  a  lighthouse  at  the  emtranoe  of  the  sounds 
and  the  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe.  Pine  lumber  Is  the  chief  artide  of  export.  Pop. 
2818. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  t.  and  village  in  Oumberlattd  co..  Me.,  on  tlie  Androscoggitt,  8  m. 
w.  of  Bath.  It  is  at  the  head  €«  navigation  and  the  foot  of  water-power  on  the  river, 
and  has  mills  and  other  manufacturing  establishments.  Here  are  Bowdoin  college  and 
the  Maine  medical  sc1kk>L  The  Maine  Central  and  other  railroads  unite  at  R  Ship- 
building and  lumbering  are  leading  industries.    Pop.  about  2500. 

BKintBWIOK,  DucHT  OP  (Gter.  Braufuchweiff),  a. state  of  northern  Gkiroany,  oonsist- 
ing  of  three  larger  and  five  smaller  diatinct  parts,  and  lying  mostly  within  lat.  51*  88  'to 
52^  28'  n..  and  lOng,  9°  28'  to  IV  80'  east.  Its  entire  area  amounts  to  about  1425s(|.  milea. 
Pop.  in  1875.  827,493.  For  administrative  purpotes,  B,  Is  divided  into  aix  circ]e9-*-viz.» 
Brunswick,  WolfenbQttel,  Helmstedt,  Gandersbeim,  Holzminden,  and  Blankenbuiig.  Of 
the  three  larger  parts,  the  principal  one,  forming  the  circle  of  WolfenbQttel,  and  includ- 
ing the  capital,  lies  between  Prussia  and  Hanover;  thG  second,  extending  e.  and  w.  from 
"^       '  k  to  the  Weser,  divides  Hanover  into  two  parts;  and  the  thM^  forming  the  circle 
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of  Blankenbofg,  lies  to  the  e.e.  between  'ELtmorer,  AnbaH,  and  Prussia.  The  smaller 
parts  are  the  isolated  bailiwicks  of  CalvOrde  in  the  e.,  Thedln^hausen  in  the  w.  (not  far 
frcmi  Bremen),  and  some  veiy  small  demesnes  in  the  Hanoverian  boundaries.  B.  belongs, 
mostly  to  the  basin  of  the  W eser«  which  serves  as  a  boundary  on  the  west.  The  surface 
is  mostly  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  but  B.  haa 
nevertheless  level  tracts  of  considerable  extent.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Weser,  are  comparatively  unimportant,  thongh  advantage  is  taken  of  one  or  two  for  the 
transport  of  timber.  The  climate  in  the  low  lands  resembles  the  general  climate  of 
northern  Germany;  but  in  the  Harz  district  it  is  so  much  colder,  that  harvest  is  gener- 
ally a  month  later  than  in  the  plains. 

The  mines  and  quarries  of  B.  produce  marble,  alabaster,  limestone,  gypeum,  alum, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  and  salt  in  large  quantities,  with  some  portions  of  gold  and 
silver.  Agriculture,  which  is  carried  on  with  intelligence  and  energy,  constitutes  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  duchy.  The  products  include,  beside  the  ordinary  cereals,  large 
^uanties  of  leguminous  plants,  potatoes,  tobaeoo,  and  hops.  The  pasture-laud  is  ezten* 
Bive,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle*  and  especially  to  tlie  breeding  of 
^eep,  wooi  being  an  important  article  of  commerce.  A  large  number  of  persons  are 
employed  in  the  cutting  and  preparation  of  timber.  The  chief  manufactures  of  B.  are  of 
linen,  stockings,  woolen  cloth,  metals,  porcelain,  paper,  su^ar,  glass,  beer,  eta 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Saxons,  and,  with  the  exceptions  of  about  8000  Reformed^ 
7000  Roman  Catholics,  and  1100  Jews,  all  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  church.  The  people 
in  the  rural  districts  speak  a  very  broad  low-Qerman  dialect;  but  good  high-€lermaa  i& 
spoken  by  the  educated  classes.  Education  is  well  looked  after  by  the  government^ 
which  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  duke  being  head  of  the  state,  and  his  power  restricted 
by  the  legislature,  which  is  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective.  As  a  state  of  the- 
Gierman  empire,  B.  has  two  votes  in  the  Bundesrath  (confederate  eouapil),  and  amda 
three  deputies  to  the  Reichstag  or  parliament. 

Taxes  are  voted  triennially  in  Brunswick.  The  revenue  for  the  three  years  ending^ 
1878  was  7,700, 188^  marks  (£385,006)  a  year.  Tbe  public  debt  in  1876  amounted  to 
91,874,442  marks  (£4,598,722),  of  which  a  lar^e  portion  was  borrowed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways.  The  civil  list  of  the  duke  is  not  comprised  in  the  budg:et,  being  paid 
out  of  a  special  fund  consisting  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  domains,  which  amount  to 
729,166  marks,  and  other  receipts  amounting  to  about  70. 000  marks. 

B.  was  included,  as  a  part  of  Saxony,  under  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  In  1285, 
B.,  with  LtLneburg,  wasmude  a  duchy  Under  Otto,  who  died  in  1252,  and  was  succeeded,* 
in  1267,  by  his  son  Albrecht,  founder  of  the  older  line  of  WolfenbQttel.  John,  another 
son  of  Otto,  was  the  founder  of  the  older  Ltlneburg  line,  which  became  extinct  witb 
William  of  LQneburg  in  1869.  In  1569,  Uenxy,  who  styled  himself  duke  of  Brunswick- 
L&neburgjDannenberg,  founded  the  new  house  of  Brunswick-Wolf enbdttel ;  and  hia 
brother  William  founded  the  new  line  of  Brunswick-LUneburg,  which,  in  1815,  became 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover.    See  Uakoyeb.  ^ 

BBtJVSWICK,  the  capital  of  the  duehy  of  Brunswick,  is  situated  on  the  Okef,  in  a 
level  and  fertile  district,  in  lat.  SS**  46'  n..  and  long.  10^  4'  east.    B.,  which  is  a  verv  old 

glace,  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  walled  about  the  9th  c.,  by  Bruno,  duke  of  OstnJen. 
ut  Henry  the  Hen.  in  the  12th  c.<  so  greatly  beautified  and  extended  the  citr  that  he 
may  be  almost  said  to  be  its  founder.  In  the  18th  c.,  B.  became  a  member  of  the  Hanse 
lea^e.  and  soon  attained  considerable  commercial  prosperity,  but  its  importance  declined 
with  the  decay  of  the  league.  The  town  is  most  irregularly  built,  with  narrow  and 
crooked  streets,  but  possesses  the  advantage^  of  good  causeways  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  The  cathedral— in  which  are  preserved  some  interesting  relics  brought  by 
Henry  the  lion  from  the  Holy  Land — with  the  churches  of  St.  Martin.  St.  Catharine,, 
and  St  Andrew,  with  its  steeple  816  ft.  high,  are  among  tbe  principal  buildings.  In  the 
museum  are  some  interesting  antiauities  and  works  of  art  by  Jan  Steens,  Albert  DQror, 
Holbein,  Rembrandt,  Raphaiu.  Guido,  Ruysdael,  Michael  Angelo.  andBenvenuto  Cellini.. 
The  Industoy  of  B.  conmsts  chiefly  In  manufactures  of  woolen  and  linen,  chicory,  beet- 
sugar,  tobacco,  papi$r-mdehe.  lackered  wares,  etc.  Its  great  annual  fair,  founded  m  1498^ 
is  important  The  old  fortifications  of  B.  have  been  demolished,  and  their  site  converted 
into  pleasant  promenades^  A  fine  avenue  of  linden-trees  leads  to  Uie  duke's  palace,  an 
impoaing  edifice,  built  in  1869.    Pop.  75,  65,986. 

BRUNSWICTK,  House  op.  Henry  the  Lion,  who  held  the  united  duchies  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  in  the  12th  c,  mar  properly  be  called  the  immediate  ancestor  of  this  bouse, 
though  they  can  trace  their  lineage  back  to  Albert  Azo  I.,  margrave  of  Este  in  Italy, 
who  died  in  964.  The  eldest  son  of  Henry  tbe  Lion  became  count  palatinate  by  mar- 
riage; his  second  son,  Otho.  died*  in  1218  after  having  been  crowned  German  emperor, 
and  it  was  therefore  Willhim,  a  younger  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  Brunswick  inherit- 
ance. Otho.  a  grandson  of  Henry  the  Lion,  was  invested  in  1235  with  these  domains  as 
a  fief  of  the  empire  and  recognized  ias  the  first  duke  of  Brunswick.  Ernest  the  Pious,  or 
the  Confessor,  who  died  in  1{>46,  inherited  the  principalities  of  Brunswick-Lunebur^,  and 
was  the  founder  of  both  branches  of  the  existing  dynasty;  he  took  am  active  part  in  the- 
reformation  and  signed  tlie  confession  of  Augsburg.  His  descendant,  Ernest  Augustus, 
duke  of  Bninswick-LunebUrg,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  ninth  elector  of  the  empizia^ 
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1IM8,  by  hiamarriftge  with  Sophift,  % grft&d-dauebtor of  Jamet I.  of  Bttgland.  His  boa 
€kK>rge  Lewis  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Great  BritaiD  in  1714.  Ferdioaod.  a  later  duke 
of  this  iiouse,  entered  the  Prussian  service  in  1740,  distinguished  himself  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  decided  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  gained  the  victories  of  Corf  eld  and  Mindon. 
The  ducal  residence,  which  had  been  at  Wolt'enbuttel,  was  in  1754  removed  to  Brunswick 
by  duke  Charles;  he  lojuded  the  famous  Collegium  Carolinum,  and  was  a  faithful  ally 
of  England  during  the  seven  vears'  war.  Ue  died  1780.  His  successor,  Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  was  a  nephew  of  Frederick  the  great,  and  married  Augusta,  daughter  of 
Oeorge  III.  of  England.  He  fought  ui  the  seven  years'  war,  and  plaved  an  important 
part  at  the  battle  of  Krefeld  in  1758.  In  1792  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied 
armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  a^inst  France.  He  marched  into  Champagne,  but  was 
compelled  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  Dumouriez  after  trying  in  vain  to  force  the 
position  of  Valmy.  In  1806  he  was  called  to  lead  the  Prussian  troops  against 
I^apoleon,  who  defeated  him  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt;  he  retired  broken-hearted,  aad 
died  soon  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds.  Napoleon  incorporated  his  duchy 
with  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  after  Uie  battle  of  Leipsic  it  was  restorea 
to  his  son  Frederick  William^  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1792, 
1793,  18U6,  and  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras  in  1815. 
His  son  Charles  Frederick  was  a  nunor,  and  up  to  1828  George  lY.  of  England  acted  as 
prince-regents  The  people  of  B.  endured  the  misrule  of  Charles  Frederick  for  seven 
years;  then  they  revolted  and  drove  him  out  of  his  duchy  in  1880.  He  died  childless  at 
Geneva  in  1873.  By  an  act  of  the  Germanic  diet  the  duchy  was  transferred  to  hia 
brother  William,  prince  of  Gels  (b.  1806),  who  assumed  the  govern  mcnt»  April  25.  1881. 
He  is  still  uamarned,  and,  if  he  dies  without  issue»  Brunswick  will  pass  to  the  house  of 
Hanover; 

BBVMWICH  BAT,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Australia,  in  long.  125°  e..  and  about  lat  15* 
south.     It  receives  Prince  Regent  river. 

BBUKfTWIGX  BLACK  is  a  varnish  employed  for  coating  over  coarsely  finished  Iron 
grates,  fender^,  etc.  It  is  mainly  compounded  of  lamp-black  and  turpentine,  and  when 
applied  with  a  brush,  quickly  dries,  and  leaves  a  shining  jet-black  surface. 

BBUBBWIGK  OBE£K  is  a  pigment  used  in  the  arts,  and  consisting  of  the  hydrated 
chloride  and  oxide  of  copper  (CuCl,8CuO,4HO).  It  may  be  prepared  ^1)  by  acting  upon 
metallic  coppser  with  common  salt  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  (2)  bv  acting  upon  metallic 
copper  with  moistened  sal-ammoniac,  or  (8)  by  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  and  common 
salt  into  a  paste  with  water.  It  is  found. native  at  Atacama,  in  Peru,  in  the  form  of  a 
green  sand,  hence  the  name  atacamite  (q,v.). 

BVUMfSfmXXi  Nvw.    See  New  Bbukbwdok« 

BRU8A,  or  BtmsA.    See  Broussa,  arOe. 

BRUSASOR'CI,  or  Domekico  Riccio,  1494r-1567;  an  Italian  painter  noted  for  hia 
close  imitation  of  Titian.  He  worked  chiefly  In  fresco,  and  on  mythological  themes. 
The  '*  Coronation  of  Charles  V.,"  the  "Procession/*  "  Phsethon/' and  the  "  Mactyrdom  of 
St.  Barbara,"  are  among  his  more  important  achievements. 

BRUSH,  OsoROiB  J  ABYiB,  b.  New  York,  1881 ;  edncated  at  Yale^  and  at  Munich^  and 
tbe  Freiberg  mining  academy;  chief  of  the  Sbcfl^ld  scieotifleBcboolr<of  Yale),  and  pro* 
lessor  of  mineralogy'  and  metallurgy  in  Yale  college.  He  has  written  upon  various 
acientiflo  subjects  m  the  American  Jpum^  <tf  Sdmea,  and'  aseisted  in  editing  Dana's 
JJRneralojry, 

BRUSHES  AWT)  BROOMS,  implements  of  vegetable  -ffber  or  hair  of  very  early  use* 
mentioned  by  Homer.  Brushes  are  simple  or  compound.  The  simple  kind  consists  of 
but  one  tuft,  and  are  such  as  hair  pencils  and  painters'  brushes.  The  compound  have 
more  than  a  single  tuft.  Where  they  are  placed  side  by  side  on  flat  boards  they  are 
called  stock  brushes.  Those  with  single  tufts,  such  as  are  used  by  artists,  are  made  of  the 
hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  badger,  and  of  bog's  bristles.  The  hairs  for  pencils  are  airanged 
so  as  to  form  a  point  in  the  center,  and  are  fixed  in  a  quill  or  other  small  lube.  Com- 
pound brushes  are  of  set  or  pan  work,  and  of  drawn  work.  The  ordinary  Inmse  broom 
IB  an  example  of  pan  work,  into  the  stock  of  which  holes  are  bored  of  the  sise  deaired. 
The  bristles,  hairs,  or  fibers  needed  to  fill  each  hole  are  collected,  the  tfcfcK  ends  dJ|ipM 
into  molten  cement,  usually  pitch,  bound  with  thread,  dipped  ngain,  and  with  a  qniek 
twist  set  Into  the  bole.  In  drawn  brushes,  those  int«ided  for  shoes,  teeth,  nails,  etc, 
and  clothes,  the  holes  are  more  carefully  bored,  and  have  smaller  ones  at  the  top  com* 
municating  with  the  back  of  the  brush,  through  which  a  loop  of  wire  passes  from  the 
back  of  the  stock.  Half  the  number  of  hairs  or  fibers  needed  to  fill  the  boles  are  passed 
around  the  wire,  which  is  than  smartly  drawn  up  so  as  to  double  the  hairs  and  force  them 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  hole.  The  outaide  ends  are  made  even  with  trimmings  and 
the  backs  of  the  brushes  are  covered  with  veneer  to  conceal  the  wire- work*  Bristles  are 
imported  fmm  Poland.  Russia,  and  otJier  countries.  In  1808,  the  manufacture  of  brushea 
fh>m  tlis  fibers  of  whalebone,  and  in  1810,  from  twigs  of  broom,  rushes^  and  other 
plants^  was  patented.  In  1842.  spilt  quills  were  added,  and  in  1872,  bora  and  other  sub- 
stances The  great  staple  in  the  United  States  is  broom-corn,  a  considerable  amount 
beingxaised  in  the  state  of  New  Y(»'k,  and  manufactur«d  by|l^,,^l^J|!^;%^  J|evolvin§ 
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brashes  were  patented  in  1811 ;  and  in  1862,  revolving  hair  brushes,  for  the  use  of  bar- 
bers, were  introduced,  but  they  have  never  become  popular.  As  long  ago  as  1699,  there 
was  invented  *'  a  new  engine  for  sweeping  the  streets  of  London,  or  of  any  city  or 
town."  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  put  in  use  until  1825,  when  revolving  brooms  v/ere 
used.  A  great  many  improvements  followed,  and  at  the  present  time  street-sweeping  by 
fluch  machines  is  common  in  large  cities.  The  most  important  recent  invention  in  brush- 
making  is  of  American  origin,  the  Woodbury  machine  for  bunching,  wiring,  and  insert- 
ing bristles  in  the  stock.  In  this  machine  a  metal  comb  of  uniform  thickness  is  filled 
with  bristles,  holding  them  by  the  middle,  so  that  one  half  of  the  bristles  appear  above 
the  surface  of  the  comb,  and  the  other  half  underneath.  The  comb  thus  charged  moves 
in  guide-ways,  and  discharges  bristles  from  each  division  successively  into  a  channel  in 
which  they  are  brought  into  a  horizontal  position  and  a  proper  quantity  taken  up  to 
form  a  tuft.  This  tuft  is  moved  along  an  incline  against  the  end  of  a  cylmder,  when  a 
plunger  doubles  the  bristles  into  a  loop,  which  is  seized  by  wire,  and  in  an  instant 
^securely  fastened. 

BRUSH  TURKEY,  the  native  name  of  an  Australian  bird  of  the  megapodiidfle 
family,  of  which  a  dozen  species  are  known;  called  also  the  New  Holland  vulture,  jun- 
gle fowl,  and  native  pheasant.  It  is  the  only  wild  fowl  known  that  is  gregarious  in  the 
duty  of  hatching.  Before  the  time  for  laying  eggs,  several  pairs  of  these  birds  unite  in 
building  an  enormous  pyramidal  heap  of  vegetable  matter  in  part  decayed.  In  this 
muck-heap  of  leaves,  grass,  and  rotting  wood  the  females  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are 
placed  about  a  foot  from  each  other  and  covered  2  ft.  deep.  •  The  hatching  is  done  by 
the  heat  of  the  decaying  matter,  and  the  young  appear  full  feathered  and  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  from  the  first.  Nests  have  been  found  that  contained  a  bushel  of 
eggs.  Some  species  of  the  brush  turkey  place  their  eggs  in  sand,  some  construct  huge 
mounds  of  earth,  and  some  make  excavations  on  the  sea-shore.  In  size  and  general 
appearance  it  much  resembles  the  common  domestic  turkey. 

BB1T8SEL8  (Fr.  BrvxeUe^),  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  situated  on  the  small  river 
Senne,  a  tributary  of  the  Dyle,  in  lat.  50**  51'  n.,  and  long.  4"  21'  east.  It  communicates 
with  Antwerp  and  the  Baltic  sea,  by  means  of  the  Scheldt  canal,  and  rail  ways  connect  it 
with  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  with  all  the  principal  towns  of  Belgium. 
The  city  is  built  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  fertile  plain ;  and  though 
some  of  the  streets  are  so  steep  that  they  can  be  ascended  only  by  means  of  stairs,  B. ,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  ifurope.  The  upper  town, 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  is  the  newest  and  most  fashionable,  and  is  the  residence 
chiefly  of  the  great  and  wealthy.  The  king's  palace,  public  offices,  chief  hotels,  and 
mansions  of  foreign  ministers  are  here.  It  is  also  much  more  healthy  than  the  lower 
town,  which,  stretching  along  the  canal  and  the  Senne,  is  greatly  subject  to  fo^.  But 
the  latter,  with  its  numerous  handsome  old  buildings,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Brabant 
nobility,  but  now  occupied  by  merchants  and  traders,  has  a  fine  picturesque  appearance, 
while  some  of  its  public  edifices  are  unrivaled  as  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture. 
This  part  has  also  several  noble  churches,  but  it  is  noAv  wholly  given  over  to  trade. 
French  is  spoken  in  the  upper  part  of  B. ;  but  in  the  lower,  Flemish  is  prevalent,  and  in 
one  quarter  the  Walloon  dialect  is  spoken.  The  English  language,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  Eugli^i  who  reside  in  B.  for  economy,  is  also  very  common.  The  walls 
which  formerly  surrounded  B.  have  been  removed:,  and  their  place  is  now  occupied  b^ 
pleasant  boulevards,  shaded  by  alleys  of  trees,  extending  several  miles.  The  Allee  Vei*te 
— a  double  avenue  alont^  the  Scheldt  canal — ^forms  a  splendid  promenade,  and  leads 
towards  the  palace  of  Laeken,  the  suburban  residence  of  the  royal  family,  3  m.  n.  of 
the  city.  Besides  the  fine  park  in  the  upper  town,  covering  an  area  of  some  17  acres, 
ornamented  with  fountains  and  statues,  and  surrounded  by  the  king's  palace,  the 
''palace  of  the  prince  of  Orange,"  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  other  buildings, 
B.  has  several  other  squares  or  places,  among  which  the  most  noteworthy  arc — Uio 
JPiaee  Boyal,  with  its  colossal  monument  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon;  the  Grand  Place,  in 
which  is  situated  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  a  splendid  Grothic  structure,  erected  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  c,  with  a  pyramidal  tower  964  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St. 
Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  B.,and  where,  in  1568,  the  patriot  counts,  Egraont  and 
Horn,  were  beheaded  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Alba;  and  the  Pta^edes  Marty^rs,  where  a 
memorial  has  been  erected  to  those  who  fell  here  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  Among  the 
churches  of  B.,  the  largest  and  finest  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  which  dates  from 
the  12th  c,  and  is  built  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  with  two  towers  of  more  modern 
date,  rising  on  each  side  to  a  height  of  264  ft.,  many  richly  painted  windows,  a  pulpit, 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Verbruggen,  and  monuments  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  In  the  JrcUaia  des  Beaux  Arts  is  the  picture-gallery,  con- 
taining the  finest  specimens  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting;  the  public  library,  with 
its  234.000  volumes,  and  its  20,000  MSS.,  collected  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy— MSS. 
interesting  and  valuable  not  only  for  their  contents,  but  for  the  beautiful  miniature 
paintings  with  which  the  scholars  of  Van  Eyck  adorned  them.  The  observatory  is  one 
of  the  nnest  in  Europe.  The  educational  establishments  of  B.  are  numerous,  the  princi- 
pal being  the  free  university,  founded  in  1834,  with  four  faculties — viz.,  law,  medicine, 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and  belles-lettres,  and  having  a  special  school  of 
U.   K.  III.— S  Rgmzefi^Dy  vjwwgiv 
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pharmacy  attached.  It  has  also  numerous  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions;  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  of  s.  Brabant,  as  well  as  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  B.  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  Its 
lace  is  particularly  famous.  Of  the  esteemed  carpets  which  pass  under  the  name  of  B. 
carpets,  only  a  few  are  manufactured  here,  most  of  those  of  Belgic  make  being  produced 
at  Tournai.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  damask,  linen,  ribbons,  paper,  jewelry,  hats, 
soap,  porcelain,  mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  etc.  Carriage-building  is  also  an 
important  branch  of  industry.  Printing  and  lithographic  establishments  are  numerous; 
ana  about  a  dozen  newspapers,  of  which  the  IndepencUmce  Beige  has  a  European  reputa- 
tion, are  published  daily.     Pop.  in  1876,  161,816;  with  suburbs,  848,180. 

As  early  as  the  8th  c,  we  find  B.  (BnukieHa),  then  probably  a  villa  of  the  Frank 
kings,  mentioned  in  old  chronicles,  and  that  a  church  existed  here  in  966  is  proved  by  a 
deed  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  Under  Charles  Y.,  B.  was  made  the  court-resiaence  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  became  afterwards,  under  Philip  II.,  the  chief  arena  of  the  revolution, 
and  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  duke  of  Alba  and  the  inquisition.  B.  suffered 
greatly  in  the  war  of  Spain  against  Louis  XIY. — in  whose  reign  it  was  bombarded  by 
marshal  Villeroi,  and  upwards  of  4000  buildings  destroyed— and  in  that  of  Austria 
against  Louis  XV. ;  but  still  more  from  the  continual  prevalence  of  party  animosities 
caused  by  the  policy  of  Austria.      Under  the  mild  rule  of  Maria  Theresa,  B.  flourished 

ruly,  and  in  this  time,  many  of  its  best  institutions  and  public  buildings  were  founded. 
1789  occurred  the  Brabant  revolution  under  Joseph  11.,  and  scarcely  had  Austrian 
rule  been  re-established,  ^fter  a  brief  time  of  independence,  when  B.  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  1792.  After  other  changes  of  fortune,  B.,  with  the  other  parts  of  Bel- 
gium, was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  1815,  and  so  remained 
until  the  revolution  of  1830,  by  which  it  became  the  capital  of  the  independent  kingdom 
of  Belgium. 

BBU88ELS  CARPETS.    See  Carpbts. 

BBU88ELS  8PBOUT8,  one  of  the  many  cultivated  varieties  of  broMka  oleraeea  (see 
Brabsica  and  Cabbage),  distinguished  bv  producing,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  little 
clusters  of  leaves  which  close  together  and  form  miniature  cabbages.  These  are  used, 
like  other  greens  of  this  species,  for  the  table,  and  are  very  delicate.  The  plant  is  culti- 
vated much  in  the  same  way  as  cabbage  or  kale,  requiring,  however,  less  space  than 
most  of  the  varieties.  It  may  be  planted  in  shady  situations,  or  between  the  rows  of 
crops,  such  as  pease,  beans,  scarlet-runners,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
ground  in  autumn.  The  sprouts  are  fit  for  use  chiefly  in  winter  and  spring.  The  stem 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  4  ft. ,  and  the  head  resembles  a  small,  imperfectly  boiled 
savoy;  but  there  is  a  subvaricty  with  shorter  stems,  preferable  for  many  situations.  In 
some  places,  it  is  customary  to  remove  the  head  early  in  winter,  in  order  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  lateral  shoots  in  spring;  but  if  the  head  is  allowed  to  remain, 
the  plant  becomes  taller,  and  new  shoots  are  formed  as  the  lower  ones  are  removed. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  Feb.  or  March.  Seed  is  very  generally  imported  from  Belgium, 
as  this  vegetable  is  said  to  degenerate  in  Britain.  Its  use  has  of  late  rapidly  extended, 
and  none  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs  is  better  deserving  of 
cultivation. 

BRUTTIUM,  an  ancient  division  of  Italy,  comprising  the  s.  portion,  now  Calabria. 
.The  people  known  as  Bruttians  became  rulers  in  the  peninsula  about  856  B.c.  Before 
that  period  the  people  seem  to  have  been  of  some  Pelaseian  races,  but  at  an  early  date 
Greek  adventurers  started  settlements  on  the  coast,  of  which  the  more  important  were 
Crotona,  Rhegium,  and  Locri.  The  warlike  Greeks  subjected  the  natives  and  held 
them  in  slavery  until  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  that  period  the  Lucunians  came 
in  from  the  n.  and  still  further  oppressed  the  natives.  At  last,  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  c.  B.C.,  the  people  rising  agamst  oppression  became  their  own  masters;  they  gained 
power  rapidly,  captured  some  of  the  Greek  cities,  and,  assisted  by  the  Lucanians,  held 
their  own  against  the  Grecian  arms.  The  B.  were  powerful  until  after  their  participa- 
tion in  the  Samnite  war  against  Rome,  283  b.c.  Not  long  afterwards  they  were  sub- 
jected to  Rome  and  gave  up  much  of  their  territory.  In  the  second  Punic  war  they 
revolted  and  assisted  Hannibal,  for  which  they  were  punished  by  Rome  in  the  sacrifice 
of  what  little  they  had  left  of  independence.  At  that  time  the  Brutti  as  a  nation  disap- 
peared from  history. 

BBUTtrs,  Lucius  Junius,  figures  in  the  legendary  history  of  early  Rome,  as  the  hero 
who  overturned  the  monarchical,  and  established  the  republican  form  of  government. 
The  legend  runs  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  Roman.  On  his  father's  death,  Tarquin 
the  proud  took  possession  of  the  property,  and  put  an  elder  brother  to  death,  aha  B. 
himself  only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  feigning  idiocy  (hence  the  name  Brutus,  stupid). 
The  oracle  of  Delphi  foretold  that  he  should  govern  in  Rome.  Remembering  his  own 
wrongs,  and  gifted  with  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  one  who  was  fulfilling  the  decrees 
of  fate,  B.,  when  the  foul  rape  committed  by  one  of  the  royal  family  upon  Lucretia  had 
shocked  the  people,  convoked  them,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  drove  the  kings 
from  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  been  then  elected  one  of  the  two  first  consuls  (509  b.cT). 
That  his  character  as  a  stern  old  Roman  hero  might  be  complete,  the  legend  adds  that 
he  sacrificed  to  the  new  republic  his  own  sons,  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the 
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monarcliy;  aod  that  at  last  he  fell  in  mortal  combat  repelling  an  attack  led  on  by  one 
of  Uie  sons  of  Tarquin.  Little  more,  liowever,  can  be  said  to  be  establislied  upon  8uf'> 
ficient  historical  evidence  with  regard  to  B.,  than  that  there  existed  a  person  of  that- 
name  who  held  high  office  in  Rome  at  a  very  early  period. 

BBUTTTS,  Marcus  Junius,  b.  85  b.c,  appears  to  have  spent  the  early  years  of  man^ 
hood  in  exclusive  devotion  to  literary  pursuits,  and  not  to  have  taken  part  in  the  politi- 
cal dissensions  agitating  Rome  till  he  had  attiiined  a  mature  age.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  between  Pompey  and  Csesar,  he  sided  with  the  former;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  made  his  submission  to  the  latter,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  On  returning  to  Rome,  he  divorced  his  wife,  in  order  to 
marry  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  of  whose  principles  in  politics  he  professed  to  be  a 
disciple.  The  influence  of  Cassius  prevailed  upon  him  to  join  the  conspiracy  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  Csesar.  The  efforts  of  B.  to  retain  popular  favor  afterwards 
being  unavailing  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  eloquence  of  Antony,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  first  Rome,  and  then  Italy.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  partly  in  Athens^ 
p&Tilj  in  Asia  Minor,  and  partly  as  the  leader  of  a  marauding  force  which  maintained 
Itself  by  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Defeated  by 
Antony  and  Octavianus  (Augustus)  at  Philippi  (43  b.c.),  he  terminated  his  life  by  falling 
upon  his  sword. 

BBTTX,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  situated  on  the  Bila,  about  14  m.  n.  of  Saatz.  In  its  vicinity 
are  extensive  coal-mines,  and  the  famous  mineral  spring  of  P&llna  and  Seidlitz,  from 
which  the  inhabitants  of  B.  prepare  a  considerable  quantity  of  salts.  Pop.  Dec.  81,  '69^ 
6103.  » 

BRUYA8,  jAC<iUE8,  1637-1712;  one  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada,  employed 
among  the  Iroquois.  He  mastered  their  speech,  and  wrote  some  pious  works  in  it  In 
1862,  his  BcuUcctl  Words  of  the  MoJiawk  Lanffiuige  was  first  published. 

BBUriiBE,  Jean  la.     Bee  labruy^re. 

BRUY8,  or  Bruis,  Peter  de,  a  priest  of  southern  France  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  Abelard's  pupils,  founder  of  a  sect  by  the  name  of  JPetrobrussians.  He 
opi>osed  the  church  as  it  was,  seeking  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  to  its  origin^ 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  symbols,  denied  the  authority  of  any  established  hierarchy 
and  the  necessity  of  any  priestly  ministration,  opposed  infant  baptism  and  the  com- 
munion, and  held  that,  as  prayer  could  be  offered  anywhere,  churches  were  useless.  His 
followers  destroyed  images,  burnt  crosses,  and  maltreated  priests.  After  many  years  of 
non-molestation  B.  was  burnt  at  the  stake  at  St.  Gilles.  The  sect  existed  for  a  long 
time  under  the  name  of  Henricians,  from  Henry  of  Lausanne,  one  of  their  leaders. 

BRYAN,  a  co.  of  e.  Georgia,  on  the  sea-coast;  472sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  5252 — 3605  colored. 
The  soil  is  level  and  mostly  of  sand,  and  in  a  large  degree  covered  with  pine  forests. 
The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Productions,  rice,  corn, 
cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Eden. 

BRYAN,  Michael,  1767-1821 ;  an  English  art  critic  and  connoisseur,  author  of  a 
Dictionary  of  Pa/inters  and  Engravers,  a  recognized  standard  work.  In  1794,  he  was 
employed  by  several  English  noblemen  to  purchase  tlie  celebrated  Orleans  gallery  of 
paintings,  an  achievement  which  widely  enhanced  his  reputation. 

BBYAHT,  Jacob,  an  eminent  English  scholar,  was  b.  at  Plymoutli  in  1715.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  King's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  m.a. 
in  1744  In  1756  he  became  private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  accom- 
pained  his  grace  to  the  continent.  Substantial  proofs  of  the  duke's  esteem  raised  him 
above  the  reeion  of  pecuniary  cares,  and  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  letters. 
He  d.  14th  Nov.,  1804.  Among  his  numerous  publications  may  be  mentioned:  Obser- 
vations and  Inquiries  relating  to  various  Parts  of  Ancient  Histoiy  (Cambridge,  1767);  A 
New  System  or  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology  (1774-76);  VindidoR  FlaviancB{ii  defense 
of  Josephus*  testimony  in  regard  to  Christ),  (1780);  Treatise  on  the  Authenticity  of  tlie 
Scriptures  and  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1792);  A  Dissertation  concerning  the 
War  of  Troy,  etc.  (1796);  The  Sentiments  of  Phih-Judoms  concerning  the  Logos  (1797);  and 
a  variety  of  dissertations  on  the  difficult  passages  of  Scripture  (1808).  B.  was  a  man 
of  great  and  varied  learning,  but  his  intellect,  although  acute,  was  neither  philosophical 
nor  comprehensive  enough  to  enable  him  to  handle  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  import- 
ant questions  on  which  he  wrote. 

BBYAKT,  "WiliHAM  Cullbn,  a  distinguished  American  poet  and  Journalist,  was  b. 
in  Hampshire,  Mass.,  Nov.  3, 1794.  At  the  early  age  of  10,  he  published  translations 
from  some  of  the  Latin  poets;  at  13,  he  wrote  a  terse  and  vigorous  political  poem, 
entitled  The  Embargo;  and  at  18,  he  composed  his  Thanaiopsis,  a  poem  full  of  beauty. 
In  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  ten  years  practiced  with  diligence  and  sue- 
cess.  In  1826  he  removed  to  a  more  congenial  sphere,  and  in  association  with  a  friend, 
established  Th6  New  York  Review,  to  which  he  contributed  many  of  his  best  poems.  In 
1826  he  became  principal  editor  of  The  Evening  Post,  the  leading  democratic  paper  of 
New  York,  which  he  conducted  with  a  manliness  and  purity  of  tone  that  might  be 
imitated  by  his  professional  brethren  with  great  advantage  to  the  c|^^|fp^(^^^g;^a^ 
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The  first  collected  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1883.  They  were  soon  after  repiih^ 
liflhed  in  Britain,  and  were  regarded  as  the  highest  efforts,  up  to  that  time,  of  the 
American  muse.  In  1842,  he  published  The  Fountain  and  other  Poeins.  B.  visited  Europe 
in  1834,  and  several  times  afterwards,  and  records  his  observations  in  Letters  of  a 
Traveler  in  Europe  and  America.  In  1858,  appeared  anew  edition  of  his  poetical  works> 
and  in  1869,  a  metrical  translation  of  the  Iliad,  followed  in  1871  by  that  of  the  Odyssey, 
He  afterwards  engaged  in  writing  a  HiMory  of  the  United  States.  Although  the  pop- 
ularity of  B.'a  wirtings  has  been  eclipsed  by  tliose  of  Longfellow  and  Poe,  they  have 
jet  a  large  circle  of  readers  and  admirers.     B.  died  12th  June,  1878. 

BR Y AXES,  a  Greek  sculptor,  contemporary  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  with  whom 
lie  participated  in  the  work  on  the  mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus  about  345  b.g.  He  also 
-created  live  colossal  figures  of  the  gods  at  Rhodes,  of  Bacchus  at  Cnidus,  of  JEsculapius 
4ind  Hygoia  at  Megara,  xVpo  Ilo  in  the  grove  of  Daphne  at  Antioch,  a  statue  of  Pasiphie, 
4ind  a  portrait  of  Seleucus.  It  is  thought  that  B.  was  the  first  to  produce  statues  of 
-iBsculapiiis  and  Serapis. 

BRYDGES,  Sir  Samuel  Egkrton,  1762-1837;  an  English  author,  bred  to  the  law. 
He  was  a  prolirtc  writer,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  2000  sonnets  in  a  single  year. 
His  more  important  works  are  Centura  Literaria  in  10  vols,  and  his  own  Autolmgrapliy, 
Times,  and  Opinions. 

BSY  ONT,  Bryonia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  evcurbitacecs,  distinguished 
by  triadolplious  stamens,  with  distinct  anthers,  a  trifid  style,  and  a  few-seeded  fruit  des- 
titute of  h.inl  rind.  The  stems  climb  by  means  of  lateral  tendrils,  the  leaves  are  angu^ 
lar  or  3  to  5-lobed,  and  the  flmvers  campanulate,  5-partite.  unisexual,  and  generally  yellow. 
The  Common  Bryony  {B.  dioica),  the  only  British  species,  is  frequent  in  hedgerows  in 
England,  but  is  not  indigenous  to  Scotland.  It  has  cordate  palmate  leaves,  axillary 
bunches  of  flowers,  and  red  berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  abounds  in  a  fetid  and 
acrid  juice.  The  root  is  perennial,  very  large,  white  and  branched,  has  a  repulsive  smell, 
and  is  acrid,  purgative,  and  emetic.  B.  alba,  common  in  the  middle  parts  of  Europe, 
possesses  similar  properties.  The  root  of  both  is  applied  topically  to  bruises,  and  w^as 
lormurly  very  much  in  use  as  a  purgative.  It  is  now  again  much  emplo\'ed  in  liome- 
opathic  practice.  A  decoction  made  of  1  lb.  of  the  fresh  root  is  said  by  Withering  to  be 
""the  best  purge  for  horned  cattle."  It  contains  a  bitter  extractive,  called  bryonine,  to 
which  it  seems  to  owe  its  properties.  The  young  shoots  of  both  species  are,  however, 
ao  free  from  acrid  and  dangerous  qualities,  that  they  may  be  used  as  pot-herbs. — The 
roots  of  other  species  of  the  genus  arc  also  acrid  and  purgative;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
root  of  B.  Ahyssinidi,  when  cooked,  is  eaten  without  danger.— Black  Bryony  {tamtts 
communis)  is  a  plant  of  a  different  natural  order  {dioscoreacecs,  q,v.).  The  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  inferior  ovary  and  succulent  fruit.  Black  B.  has  long  twming  stems, 
cordate  undivided  leaves,  greenish  flowers,  and  red  berries.  Its  roots  are  very  lar^e  and 
fleshy,  black  externally.  The  berries  are  unwholesome,  and  the  whole  plant  is  acrid,  the 
roots  so  much  so  as  to  have  been  formerly  employed  for  stimulating  plasters.  But  the 
young  suckers,  in  which  the  acrid  principle  is  not  much  developed,  are  eaten  in  Greece 
as  asparagus,  after  careful  boiling  with  change  of  water,  as  are  also  those  of  T.  ereHca. 
The  plant  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  England,  in  hedges  and 
thickets 

BBTOFHYL'LUM  (Gr.  hryon,  moss,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf),  a  eenus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  cnissnlamB  (q.v.).  B.  calycinum,  a  succulent  shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  the 
Moluccas,  with  quinate  or  almost  pinnate  leaves,  oblong  deeply  crenulated  leaflets,  and 
panicles  of  large  pendulous  greenish-vellow  flowers,  is  not  unfrequent  in  British  hot- 
houses, being  regarded  as  an  object  of  interest,  upon  account  of  its  producing  buds  on 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  more  frequently  than  almost  any  other  plant.  These  buds  are 
capable  of  forming  independent  plants.  This  curious  mode  of  propagation  is  found 
also  in  the  bog  orchis  (malaxis  pcUudosa),  a  plant  of  a  very  different  natural  order.  See 
Bud  and  Le\f. 

BSTOZO  A.    See  Zoophytes. 

BBT'UM  (Gr.  bryon,  moss),  a  genus  of  mosses  (q.v.)  distinguished  by  a  terminal  fruit- 
stalk,  a  double  peristome  (see  Mo88E8)--the  outer  one  of  16  teeth,  the  inner  a  membrane 
cut  into  16  equal  segments— and  a  dimidiate  ealyptra.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  are  natives  of  Britain.  They  are  all  small,  their  stems  short,  and 
their  leaves  forming  little  rosettes,  from  the  center  of  which  the  fruit-stalk  springs. 
They  very  generally  ^ow  in  dense  patches  on  wet  rocks,  wet  earth,  the  bark  of  trees, 
etc.,  beautifully  clothing  them  with  bright  green. 

BBZS80  LITEWS'XI,  a  walled  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  about  108 
m.  s.  from  the  city  of  the  same  name.  Being  adyanta^ouslv  situated  on  the  riglit  bank 
of  the  Bug,  it  has  an  extensive  trade.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Russians 
and  Poles  in  17d4.    Pop.  '78,  2a,132. 

BBZB'ZAK,  a  t.  of  Galicia,  situated  on  the  Zlota-Lipa,  about  64  m.  8.e.  of  Lemberg. 
It  has  an  old  castle  and  a  gymnasium,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  leather. 

Pop.    69,9290.  uigitizea  Dy  vjv/v^n:  IV 
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BITA'GHE,  or  Gabben  Island,  an  island  of  Western  Australia,  near  the  mouth  of 
Swan  river,  in  lat.  82""  10'  s.,  and  long.  115^  40'  east.  TJiouffh  measuring  only  6  m.  by 
1,  it  is  yet  important  as  siieUering  from  the  open  ocean  the  deep  and  spacious  anchorage 
of  Cockburn  sound,  which  flows  between  it  and  the  mainland  of  the  colony. 

BUANSUAH,  a  wild  dog  of  India,  conjectured  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  domestic 
animal.  It  is  very  shy,  lives  in  thick  woods,  and,  like  the  wolf,  hunts  in  packs.  In 
companies  of  a  dozen  these  animals  do  not  fear  to  attack  the  tiger.  If  captured  youn^ 
they  are  easily  tamed. 

BU'AZE,  a  B.  African  plant,  of  which  the  botanical  characters  and  relations  arc  not 
yet  known,  but  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  importance  on  account  of  its  fiber.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone found  it  growing  in  large  quantities  in  the  Maravi  country,  n.  of  the  Zambesi; 
but  he  could  not  procure  any  specimen  in  flower  or  fruit,  and  Dr.  Hooker  did  not  recog- 
nize the  specimens  of  branches  and  leaves.  It  is  not  cultivated,  and  the  only  use  to 
which  it  is  put  by  tlie  natives  is  to  afford  threads  for  stringing  beads  on;  but  Dr.  Living- 
stone thinks  its  hber  stronger  and  finer  than  flax,  and  says  that  a  firm  thread  of  it  feels 
like  catgut  in  the  hand,  and  would  rather  cut  the  fingers  than  break. 

BU'BALITS,  Bu'balis,  or  Bu'sai^e,  Antilope  Imbalus,  supposed  to  be  the  bitbalus  of  tha 
ancients — although  that  name  is  now  generally  appropriated  to  the  buffalo  (q.v.)— a  spe- 
cies of  antelope,  of  that  section  of  the  genus  which  is  characterized  as  Ixm-tonn  or  ox- 
like.  The  Arabic  name  is  bekker-el-wash,  which  signifies  wild  ox.  It  is  an  animal  uljout 
tlie  size  of  a  large  stag,  with  very  ox-like  head  and  muzzle — the  head,  however,  remarka- 
bly long;  the  horns  about  as  long  as  the  head,  surrounded  by  a  succession  of  thickened 
rings,  curved  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  the  sides  of  a  lyre,  the  points  directed  back- 
ward. The  general  color  is  yellowish-brown,  but  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a  black  Uift^ 
The  B.  is  an  animal  of  rather  coarse  appearance,  very  destitute  of  the  gracefulness  of 
the  typical  antelopes.  It  inhabits  Barbary,  and  occasional  wanderers  make  their  ivay  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  is  figured  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  ^ga- 
rious  in  its  habits.  It  is  said  to  be  easily  domesticated.  The  most  nearly  related  spe- 
cies to  this,  of  other  antelopes  known,  is  the  kaama  (q.v.)  of  s.  Africa. 

BVBAS'TIS,  a  goddess  of  the  Egyptians,  was,  in  their  mythology,  the  child  of  Isis 
and  Oshis,  and  the  sister  of  Horns.  She  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Artemis 
(Diana),  though  upon  what  grounds  is  unknown,  as  the  best  information  with  regard  to 
her  is,  that  she  was  the  goddess  who  presided  over  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  The 
chief  temple  erected  to  B.  was  at  Bubastis  (q.v.).  B.  is  represented  on  monuments  as 
having  the  head  of  a  cat,  an  animal  which  was  sacred  to  her. 

BITBAS'TIS  (the  Pi-beseth  of  Scripture,  and  modern  Td  Ba»ta\  a  ruined  city  of  ^gf^t, 
about  14  m.  n.  of  Belbeys,  in  lat.  80'  86'  n.,  and  long.  Sr  88'  east.  B.  derived  its  name 
from  the  Egyptian  goddess  Bubastis,  in  whose  honor  a  temple  was  erected  here,  which, 
if  not  so  large  and  magnificent  as  some  Egyptian  temples,  was,  according  to  Herodotus, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  vast  numbers  of  persons  were  wont  to  make  annual  pil- 
grimages to  it.  Nothing  but  some  stones  of  the  temple,  which  are  of  the  finest  red 
granite,  now  remain.  There  are  some  other  ruins,  and  mounds  of  great  extent,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  remains  of  brick  houses  and  heaps  of  broken  potter}^ 

BUBBLE,  as  a  term,  is  defined  by  Blackstone  as  an  unwarrantable  undertaking  by- 
unlawful  subscriptions,  subjecting  the  parties  who  originate  and  put  them  in  operutioa 
to  the  penalties  of  prmnunire  (q.v.).  The  8outh-sea  company  (q.v.)  was  a  terrible  example 
of  such  a  bubble. — The  Bubble  Act  is  the  name  given  to  the 6 Geo.  I.  c.  18,  "enacted," 
says  Blackstone,  "in  the  year  after  the  infamous  South-sea  project  had  beggared  lialf 
the  nation,"  and  which  public  fraud  the  act  was  intended  to  punish.  But  it  was  repealed 
by  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  91,  which  at  the  same  time  left  such  companies  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  common  law. 

BUBBLE  SHELL.    See  Bttlla 

BUBO,  an  inflammatory  tumor,  seated  in  the  groin  or  the  armpit. 

BUBO.    See  Owl. 

BU0CAVEEB8,  a  celebrated  association  of  piratical  adventurers,  who,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  quarter  of  the  10th  c,  to  the  end  of  the  17th,  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  Caribbean  seas,  at  first  by  systematic  reprisals  on  the  Spaniards,  latterly, 
by  less  justifiable  and  indiscriminate  piracy.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Caribbee 
bauean,  a  term  for  preserved  meat,  smoke-dried  in  a  peculiar  manner.  From  this  the 
French  adventurers  formed  the  verb  boucaner  and  the  noun  boucanier,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  English;  while,  singularly  enough,  the  French  used,  in  preference,  the 
word JU/ncgtier  {see  Filibusters),  a  corruption  of  our  "freebooter."  The  B.  were  also 
sometimes  called  "brethren  of  the  coast."  The  arrogant  assumption  by  the  Spaniards 
of  a  divine  right— sanctioned  by  the  pope's  bull — ^to  the  whole  new  world,  was  not,  of 
course,  to  be  tolerated  by  the  enterprising  mariners  of  England  and  France;  and  the 
enormous  cruelties  practiced  by  them  upon  all  foreign  interlopers,  of  which  the  history 
of  that  time  is  full,  naturally  led  to  an  association  for  mutual  defense  among  the  adven- 
turers of  all  other  nations,  but  particularly  among  the  English  and  French.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  policy— for  they,  in  course  of  time,  i'o"?ifrff(il|j?||/'^A^©^^;^ 
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iiities— were  close  mutual  alliance,  and  mortal  war  with  all  that  was  Spanish.  Their 
simple  code  of  laws  bound  them  to  a  common  participation  in  the  necessaries  of  life; 
Jocks  and  bars  were  proscribed  as  an  insult  to  the  general  honor:  and  every  man  had 
his  comrade,  who  stood  by  him  when  alive,  and  succeeded  to  his  property  after  his  death. 
The  principal  center  of  tlieir  wild  and  predatory  life  was  for  some  time  the  island  of  Tor- 
tuga,  near  St.  I)omiui;o.  When  they  were  not  hunting  Spaniards,  or  l>cing  hunted 
themselves,  their  chief  occupation  and  means  of  subsibtence  was  tlic  chase.  From  the 
flesh  of  wild  cattle  they  made  their  "boucan;"  their  skins  and  tallow  they  sold  or  bar- 
tered to  Dutch  and  other  traders.  The  history  of  these  men  embraces,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, narratives  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  crime'.  It  has, 
however,  not  a  few  stories  of  high  and  romantic  adventure,  of  chivalrous  valor,  and 
brilliant  generalship.  Among  the  *' great  captains"  whose  names  figure  most  promi- 
nently in  the  records  of  buccaneering,  were  the  Frenchman  Montbars,  surnamed  by 
the  terrible  title  of  "the  exterminator;"  his  countrymen,  Peter  of  Dieppe,  surnamed 
"the  great" — as  truly,  perhaps,  as  others  so  distinguished — and  L'Olounas,  Michael 
dc  Busco,  and  Bartolomeo  de  Portuguez,  Mansvelt,  and  Van  Horn.  Pre-eminent, 
however,  among  them  all  was  the  Welshman.  Henry  Morgan,  who  organized  fleets 
and  armies,  took  strong  fortresses  and  rich  cities,  an4'  displayed  throughout  the  bold 
gr^nius  of  a  born  commander.  He  it  was  that  led  the  way  for  the  B.  to  the  southern 
ocean,  by  his  daring  march  in  1670  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  city  of  that 
name,  which  he  took  and  plundered  after  a  desperate  battle.  This  brilliant  but  most 
unscrupulous  personage  was  knighted  by  Charles  H.,  and  became  deputy -governor  of 
Jamaica.  A  higher  subordination  of  the  love  of  gold  to  the  passion  for  dominion  in  him, 
might  probably  have  made  him  emperor  of  the  West  Indies,  some  dream  of  which  seems 
atone  time  to  have  occupied  his  mind.  In  1680  and  1689,  extensive  buccaneering  expedi- 
tions were  made  to  the  Pacific,  even  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  China,  of  which  the  best 
record  is  preserved  in  the  lively  pages  of  William  Dampier,  himself  an  important  part- 
ner in  these  bold  adventures.  The  war  between  France  and  Britain,  after  the  accession 
of  William  III.,  dissolved  the  ancient  alliance  of  the  French  and  English  buccaneers. 
After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  Philip  V.  to  the  Spanish 
crown  (1701),  they  finally  disappeared,  to  make  wav  for  a  race  of  mere  cut-thro^  and 
vulgar  desperadoes,  not  yet  utterly  extinct.  The  last  great  event  in  their  hisSry  was 
the  capture  of  Carthagena  in  1697,  where  the  booty  was  enormous. — See  the  Jlistoiies  of 
Burncy  and  Thomberry,  Dampier's  Voyages^  and  the  Narratives  of  Wafer,  Ringrove, 
and  Sharp. 

BUCCA'BI,  or  Bakar,  a  free  port  of  Austrian  Croatia,  on  an  inlet  of  the  gulf  of  Quar- 
nero,  5  m.  e.s.e.  from  Fiume.  it  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  has 
a  small  but  very  good  and  safe  harbor.  The  Imen  manufacture  is  carried  on  here,  and 
ship-building  is  actively  prosecuted;  but  the  inhabitants  are  principally  sailors  and  fish- 
ermen. The  tunny  fishery  is  the  chief  fishery  of  this  part  of  the  Adriatic.  The  vine  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood  of  B.,  and  good  wine  is  made.  Pop.  '69, 
2116. 

BUCCINA'TOB  (from  Lat.  buceiTiare,  to  sound  a  trumpet),  the  name  of  a  muscle,  situ- 
ated in  the  substance  of  the  cheeks,  it  is  so  called  because,  when  the  cheeks  are  distended 
"With  air,  the  contraction  of  the  B  muscles  forces  it  out. 

BVCCI'NO,  a  t.  of  s,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Botta,  which  at  tliis  point  is  crossed  by  an  old  lioman  bricl^e,  about  14  m.  e.  from 
Campagna.    In  its  vicinity  are  quarries  yielding  fine  marble.    Pop.  72,  6049. 

BUCCINUM.    SeeWHKLK. 

BUCCLEUCH'.  The  Scotts.  dukes  of  B.,  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
families  in  Scotland.  The  family  traces  its  descent  from  sir  Richard  le  Scott,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  (1249-85);  but  the  ancestor  who  first  becomes  historically  con- 
spicuous is  sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branxholmand  B.,  a  brave  and  powerful  chieftain  on  the 
border.  B.,  which  from  this  early  period  was  destined  to  be  associated  with  the  family 
title,  is  a  lonely  estate  in  the  vale  of  Ranklebum,  at  the  head  of  Ettrick,  Selkirkaliire. 
The  sir  Walter  alluded  to  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  Y.,  and  on  some  incidents  in 
his  life,  his  great  namesake  founded  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Sir  Walter  fought 
bravely  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  1547,  and  was  slain  in  an  encounter  with  sir  Walter  Kerr 
of  Cossford  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  1552.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  crandson,  sir 
Walter  Scott  of  B.,  a  knight  **  wise,  true,  and  modest,"  who  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  who  bore  the  same  name.  This  sir  Walter  is  celebrated  for  his  military  exploits  on 
the  border,  not  the  least  daring  of  his  enterprises  being  the  re.scue  of  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, Kinmont  Willie,  from  the  castle  of  Carlisle.  (See  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.) 
For  his  services  to  the  state,  in  which  is  to  be  reckoned  his  carrying  away  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  border  marauders  to  foreign  wars,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  1606,  as  lord 
Scott  of  Buccleuch.  Dying  in  1611,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Walter,  who,  in 
1619,  received  an  elevation  in  the  peerage,  as  lord  Whitchester  and  Eskdale.  and  earl  of 
Buccleuch.  Through  his  son  Francis,  the  second  earl,  the  family,  by  a  grant,  acquired 
the  extensive  domain  of  Liddesdale.  formerly  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bothwell;  also, 
by  purchase,  large  territories  in  Kskdalc:  and  in  1642,  the  barony  of  Dalkeith  from  the 
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Morton  family.  Francis  left  only  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  dying  without 
i99ue,  the  titles  and  estates  went  to  her  sister,  Anne,  who,  in  1663,  was  married  to  James, 
duke  of  Monmouth,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II.  In  1673,  this  pair  were  created 
duke  and  duchess  of  B.,  earl  and  countess  of  Dalkeith,  etc.  After  a  marriage  of 
twenty-two  years,  the  unhappy  duke,  on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  was  tried  and  beheaded, 
1685;  the  duchess,  however,  retaining  her  honors,  title,  and  estates,  as  in  her  own  right. 
The  duke  left  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  duchess  afterwards  mar- 
ried Lord  Cornwallis.  by  whom  she  had  a  son  and  two  daughters,  and  died  in  1732, 
at  Dalkeith  house,  where  she  had  occasionally  resided  in  princely  splendor.  James,  her 
eldest  surviving  son,  predeceased  bis  mother,  and  his  son,  Francis,  by  the  death  of  his 
grandmother,  succeeded  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Buccleuch.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
nection with  the  son  of  Charles  II.,  the  family  still  preserved  the  surname  of  Scott. 
Duke  Francis,  in  1743,  obtained  a  restoration  of  his  grandfather  Monmouth's  earldom 
of  Doncaster  and  barony  of  Tynedale,  and  was  hence  a  British  peer.  In  1720,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  James,  second  duke  of  Queensberry ,  and  by  this  fortunate  connection, 
a  portion  of  the  Queensberry  estates,  along  with  the  dukedom,  merged  in  the  family  of 
B.  in  1810.  Henrv,  third  duke  of  B.,  born  in  1746,  was  the  greatest  and  most  estimable 
of  his  family.  lie  had  for  his  tutor  and  friend  Dr.  Adam  8mith,  and  his  benelicent 
talents  were  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  his  extensive  estates  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  The  amelioration  of  the  soil,  the  planting  of  trees,  the  making  of  roads,  the 
improving  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  social  elevation  of  his  numerous  tenantry, 
uniformly  engaged  his  attention.  He  died  in  1812,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Charles,  fourth  duke,  who,  dyin^in  1814,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walter  Francis,  born 
1806,  who  bears  the  title  of  duke  of  B.  and  Queensberry,  marquis  of  Dumfriesshire, 
earl  of  Drumianrig,  B.,  Sanquhar,  Dalkeith,  etc.,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland;  and  earl 
of  Doncaster,  etc.,  in  the  peerage  of  England.  His  eldest  son,  William  Henry,  takes 
the  courtesy  title  of  earl  of  Dalkeith.  Ihe  duke,  like  his  gj^andfather,  is  noted  for  the 
improvement  of  his  estates,  which  in  Scotland  are  situated  m  Mid-Lothian,  Dumfries- 
shire, Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  Peeblesshir^,  Lanarkshire,  and  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright; his  farms  every  where  being  noted  for  their  good  steadings  and  thriving  ten- 
antry. ^As  an  heritor,  the  number  of  churches  and  school-houses  which  the  duke  has 
been  concerned  in  building  is  very  considerable.  He  has  one  small  possession  in  Fife — 
the  island  of  Inchkeith  (q.v).  The  greatest  public  improvement  ever  executed  in  Scot- 
land by  an  individual  at  his  own, private  cost,  was  carried  out  by  the  duke  of  B.  at  vast 
expense.  We  allude  to  the  creation  of  the  deep-water  harbor  and  port  of  Granton,  on 
the  firth  of  Forth,  2  m.  from  Edinburgh.  The  duke  of  B.  was  one  of  the  chief 
patrons  of  church  livings  in  Scotland,  but  waived  all  claim  to  compensation  when  pat- 
ronage was  abolished  in  1874.  The  duke  is  lordrlieutenant  of  Mid-Lothian  and  Roxburgh- 
shire, and  captain  of  the  Queen's  body-guard  in  Scotland. 

BITCEK'TATTB,  the  name  of  a  ship  which  acquired  much  celebrity  in  Venice  at  a  time 
when  that  state  was  a  flourishing  republic.  A  B.  was  known  as  earlv  as  the  end  of  the 
12th  c. ;  and  a  vessel  of  the  same  name  was  burnt  when  the  French  took  Venice  more  than 
six  centuries  afterwards;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  was  the  same  vessel,  main- 
tained by  being  repeatedly  patched  up  with  new  ribs  and  planking.  The  B.  is  described 
as  having  been  a  galley,  about  100  ft.  long  by  21  in  extreme  breadth;  on  a  lower  deck 
were  82  banks  or  rows  of  oars,  manned  by  168  rowers;  and  on  an  upper  deck  was  accom- 
modation for  the  illustrious  visitors  who  occasionally  came  on  board.  The  whole  of  the 
fittings  were  of  the  most  gorgeous  character.  Although  propelled  mainly  by  oars,  there 
were  40  mariners  employed  in  other  ways  to  mana^  the  galley.  The  B.  was  emplo^red  only 
once  a  year,  when  the  doge  "  married  the  Adriatic."  A  splendid  water-procession  was 
formed,  with  the  doge  and  the  chief  notables  in  the  B.,  and  other  distinguished  persons 
in  gondolas  and  feluccas;  and  when  the  vessels  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  chan- 
nels opening  into  the  Adriatic,  the  doge  dropped  a  ring  into  the  water,  using  the  words: 
"  We  wed  thee  with  this  ring  in  token  of  our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty. "  This 
singular  ceremony,  which  took  place  on  Ascension  day,  arose  out  of  an  honor  or  privi- 
lege conferred  by  the  pope  on  the  doge  in  1177,  consequent  on  a  splendid  victory  gained 
by  the  Venetians  over  the  emperor  Prederick  Barbarossa. 

BirCEPH'ALTTS  (Gr.  meaning  "ox-head").  ^^^  name  of  the  favorite  charger  of 
Alexander  the  great,  was  probably  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar  breed  of  horses  in  Thes- 
saly.  According  to  tradition,  Alexander  in  his  boyhood  was  the  first  to  break  in  the 
steed  B. ,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  condition  stated  by  an  oracle  as  necessary  for  fining 
the  crown  of  Macedon. — The  town  Buckphalia,  on  the  river  Hydaspes,  m  India,  was 
founded  near  the  grave  of  B.  which  died  during  Alexander's  Indian  expedition. 

BUCEB,MABTm,  one  of  the  church  reformers  of  the  16th  c,  was  b.  1491,  at  Schlett- 
stadt  in  Alsace.  His  real  name  was  Kulihom  (cow-horn),  but  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  his  time  among  scholars,  he  changed  it  into  its  Greek  equivalent,  Bucer  beinff 
derived  from  houSy  an  ox,  and  keras^  a  horn.  At  the  age  of  14  he  entered  the  order  or 
Dominicans.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  superior,  he  went  to  Heidelberg  to  study  theol- 
ogy, devoting  his  attention,  however,  at  the  same  time  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. While  young  he  was  api»inted  chaplain  to  the  elector  of  the  palatinate.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Erasmus  had  ahradv  inclined  B.  towani  Protestantism^ 
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and  his  views  were  confirmed  by  the  influence  of  Luther  at  the  Heidelberg  disputations 
in  1518.  Following  the  example  given  by  Luther  at  the  diet  of  Worms  (16^1),  B.  became 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  decided  of  the  Grerman  reformers.  In  1528,  he  went  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  introduced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  In  the  disputes 
between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  he  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  endeavored  to  make 
reconciliation  between  them ;  but  his  view  of  the  sacraments,  which  approached  that  of 
Zwingli,  exposed  him  to  Luther's  harsh  reprobation.  At  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  circumspection  and  moderation,  he  generally  accorded 
with  the  Lutheran  views;  but,  along  with  other  Stasburg  tlieologians,  declined  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  proposed  confession  of  faith,  and  afterwards  drew  up  the  Confemo  Tetra- 
politana.  An  agreement,  however,  was  subsequently  entered  into  between  B.  and  the 
Lutherans,  and  as  a  disciple  of  Luther,  he  appeared  at  the  religious  conference  of  the 
reformers  held  at  Leipsic.  In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Intenm — o,  tempo- 
rary creed  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. — B.  found  his  situntion  irk- 
some in  Germany,  and  therefore  accepted  the  invitation  of  archbishop  Craniuer  (1549), 
and  came  to  England  to  teach  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  assist  Paul  Fagiiisand  others 
in  forwarding  the  reformation.  His  modesty,  blameless  life,  and  great  learning  gained 
many  friends  in  England;  but  his  labors  were  soon  interrupted  by  death,  Feb.  27,  1551. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  a  church  at  Cambridge  with  great  solemnity;  but  durins- 
the  reign  of  Mary,  his  bones,  with  those  of  Fagius,  were  taken  from  their  graves  and 
burned  in  the  market-place.  His  constant  attempts  to  express  himself  in  language 
agreeable  both  to  Li^Jher  and  Zwingli,  induced  in  him  at  times  an  obscure,  ambiguous,  and 
elusive  kind  of  thought,  to  which,  perhaps,  Bossuet  refers  when  he  stigmatizes  B.  as 
"the  great  architect  of  subtleties."  B.  was,  of  course,  exposed  to  many  censures  and 
scandals  by  the  assiduous  malice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  whose  fertile  imagina- 
tions during  the  reformation  period  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  inde- 
cent calumnies;  but  by  Prgtestant  writers  he  lias  been  highly  commended,  and  by  some 
has  been  ranked  above  even  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  His  best  work  is  a  translation  and 
exposition  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  puolished  under  the  pseudonym  Aretinus  Felinua 
(Strasburg,  1529).  Hubert  intended  to  edit  the  whole  of  B.'s  writings  in  ten  volumes^ 
but  only  one  volume  appeared  (Basel,  1577). 

BU'CEBOS.    See  Hornbill. 

BITCH,  Leopold  von,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  German  geologists,  was  b.  at 
Stolpe,  in  Prussia,  in  1774  or  1777,  and  received  instiniction  under  Werner  at  the  mining 
academy,  Freiburg.  He  afterwards  traveled  in  pursuit  of  his  favorite  science,  through 
all  the  states  of  Germany,  through  Scandinavia,  as  far  as  the  North  cape,  and  through 
several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  visiting  the  Canary  islands  in  1815.  His 
chief  writings  are — Oeological  Obwrvations  during  Travels  in  Germany  and  Italy  (1802— 
1809);  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Canary  Mands  (1825);  Travels  in  ^'orway  atul  Lapland 
(1810);  and  essays  On  the  Jura  in  Germany  (1839);  and  On  the  Mountain  Systems  of 
Russia  (1840),  with  several  monographs  on  Ammonites  (1832)  and  other  fossils.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  an  excellent  geological  chart  of  Germany  and  its  neighboring  states, 
published  in  42  plates  (2d  ed.,  Beriin.  1832).  He  died  in  Beriin,  Mar.  4,  1853.  B.  has 
been  described  by  an  eminent  scientific  man  as  '*  the  only  geologist  who  has  attained  an 
equal  fame  in  the  physical,  the  descriptive,  and  the  natural  history  departments  of  liis 
science.    In  all  these  he  has  been  an  originator  and  a  discoverer." 

BUGH'AN,  the  n.e.  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  consisting  of  about  a  fourth  of  the 
county,  lying  between  the  Ytham  and  the  Doveran.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  the 
highest  points  being  Mormond  hill  in  the  n.,  742  ft.,  and  Dudwick  hill  in  the  s.,  56^ 
feet.  Portions  of  the  coast  are  bold  and  precipitous,  especially  for  a  few  m.  e.  of  the 
Doveran  mouth,  where  Troup  head  is  ftOOft.  high,  ands.  of  Peterhead,  where  the  coasts 
rise  from  70  to  100  feet.  Among  the  rocks  five  m.  s.  of  this  town  are  the  famous  Bul- 
lers  of  B.,  a  huge  vertical  well  in  the  granite  margin  of  the  sea,  60  ft.  diameter,  and  100  ft. 
deep,  into  the  bottom  of  which  the  sea  rushes  by  a  natural  archway,  and,  in  storms, 
dashes  up  the  sides  with  great  violence.  The  eastern  parts  of  B.  consist  chiefiy  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  and  the  western  of  clay-slate  and  old  red  sandstone.  The  chief  seats 
of  population  are  Peterhead,  Fraserburg,  Macduff,  and  Turriff.  B.  contains  several 
so-called  Druid  circles,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Deer,  and  of  several 
castles  belonging  to  the  Comyns,  who  held  the  earldom  of  B.,  Ijut  forfeited  their  title  and 
property  in  1309. 

BUCHAN,  David,  1780-1887;  an  officer  in  the  British  navy  who  spent  many  vears 
in  explorations  in  the  north  polar  seas.  In  1810,  he  commanded  a  schooner  on  the  Jsew- 
foundland  station,  and  made  a  trip  up  the  river  of  Exploits,  the  largest  stream  in 
Newfoundland.  In  1818,  he  commanded  an  arctic  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the 
north  pole.  He  reached  80'  84',  but  was  caught  in  the  ice  and  drifted  about  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergcn  until  his  vessel  was  disabled,  when  he  managed  to  return  to 
England.  In  1823,  he  was  commander  on  the  Newfoundland  station,  and  in  1825  high- 
sheriff  of  the  colony.  A  few  years  later  he  sailed  again  for  the  arctic  seas,  and  was 
never  afterwards  heard  from.  *  lie  made  many  import!lnt  scientific  observations  concern- 
ing the  variati.:*^  of  the  needle  and  ocean  currents. 
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BUCHANAK,  a  co.  In  n.e.  Iowa,  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Red  Cedar  river; 
576  eq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  17,084;  in  *80,  18,090.  It  is  tolerably  level  and  well  timbered.  The 
Dubuque  and  Sioux  Citv  railroad  traverses  the  co.  near  the  central  portion.  Produc- 
tions chiefly  agricultural.    Co.  seat.  Independence. 

BUCHANAN,  a  co.  in  n.w.*  Missouri,  on  the  Missouri  river;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  70, 
35,109 — 1953  colored.  Five  railroads,  or  their  branches,  traverse  the  county.  The  soil 
is  fertile;  productions  chiefly  agricultural.    Co.  seat,  St.  Josephs. 

BUCHANAN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  on  the  Kentucky  border,  bounded  n.w.  by  the 
Cumberland  mountains;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  8777;  in  '80,  4380.  The  surface  is  rough 
and  much  of  it  mountainous.    Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.    Co.  seat,  Buchanan. 

BUCHANAN,  Claudius,  d.d.,  1766-1815;  an  JEnglish  missionary;  in  1796,  chaplain 
to  the  East  India  company.  He  wrote  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  and  other  works 
which  had  much  influence  in  stimulating  and  supporting  missions. 

BUCHANAN,  Franklin,  b.  Md.,  about  1800;  a  midshipman  in  1815,  and  in 
1845  the  first  superintendent  of  the  U.  8.  naval  academy.  In  1855,  he  was  made  a  capt., 
and  in  1861  had  command  of  the  Washington  navy-jrard.  He  resigned  when  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  but  as  his  state  did  not  leave  the  union,  he  asked  to  be  restored.  This 
was  refused,  and  he  went  over  to  the  confederates,  having  command  of  the  Merrimac  in 
the  attack  upon  the  union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads,  in  which  engagement  he 'was 
wounded.  'Two  years  later,  as  admiral  he  commanded  the  confederate  fleet  so  thoroughly 
'defeated  by  Farragut  in  Mobile  bay.  On  that  occasion  he  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner, but  released  when  the  war  closed. 

BVOHAVAV,  Gboroe,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  16th  c,  and  a  distin^i.shed 
poet  and  historian,  was  b.  of  poor  parents  in  Killeam,  in  the  co.  of  Stirling,  mFeb., 
1506.  He  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Paris  by  his  uncle,  who  died  two  years  after- 
wards, leaving  B.  without  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  returned  home, 
served  in  one  campaign  against  the  English,  and  entered  St.  Andrews  university  in  1524, 
where,  in  the  following  year,  he  took  his  degree  of  b.a.  In  1526,  he  went  to  Faris,  and 
became  a  student  in  the  Scots  college  there.  He  subsequently  obtained  a  professorship 
in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  but  returned  to  Scotland  about  1587.  During  his  residence 
on  the  continent,  B.  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  faith.  A  satire  entitled  Somnivm^ 
exposing  the  Franciscans,  brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  priests;  and  he  had 
resolvedupon  seeking  safety  in  liis  old  college  at  Paris,  when  king  James  V.  look  him 
under  his  protection,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  one  of  his  illegitimate  sons. 
At  the  request  of  the  king,  B.  wrote  another  and  more  pungent  satire  against  the  monks, 
entitled  F^ranciscanus^  increasing  their  anger,  and  rousing  especially  the  bitter  hatred  of 
the  powerful  cardinal  Beaton,  who  after  a  time  procured  B.'s  arrest,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  offer  the  king  money  for  his  life.  Though  to  James  was  entirely  due  the  pub- 
lication of  the  offensive  satire,  he  did  not  interfere  to  protect  the  poet,  who,  however, 
contrived  to  eflfect  his  escape  to  Paris.  After  spending  some  years  at  Bordeaux  and 
Paris  in  tuition,  he  accompanied  the  learned  Portuguese,  Govea,  to  the  university  of  Coim- 
bra,  in  Portugal,  as  one  of  his  associates.  After  the  death  of  Govea,  B.  was  arrested  as 
a  heretic,  and  was  for  some  time  detained  in  a  monastery,  where  he  began  his  splendid 
Latin  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  In  1551,  being  restored  to  liberty,  he  went 
to  England;  but  soon  afterwards  went  to  Paris.  About  1560,  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  made  an  open  confession  of  Protestantism.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar 
gained  for  him  a  good  reception  at  the  court  of  the  young  queen,  Mary,  whose  classical 
tutor  he  became.  But  his  religious  and  political  principles  attached  him  to  the  party 
of  the  regent  Moray,  by  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  principal  of  St.  I^onai*d  a 
college,  in  St.  Andrews  university,  in  1566.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  chosen  mod- 
erator of  the  general  assembly — a  very  high  honor  for  a  layman.  The  doings  of  Mary, 
which  scandalized  the  Scottish  public,  disgusted  her  tutor  also,  and  lie  accompanied  the 
regent  Moray  to  England,  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  her  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Elizabeth  to  inquire  into  her  guilt.  His  Detectio  MaHm  Itegtna,  laid  before 
these  functionaries,  was  industriously  circulated  by  the  English  court.  In  1570,  B.  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  young  king.  James  VI.  (afterwards  James  I.),  who  owed  to  him 
all  the  erudition  of  which  in  later  life  he  was  so  vnin.  No  considerations  of  the  future 
position  of  his  pupil  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  B.'s  treatment  of  him,  which  waa 
strict,  if  not  even  stern;  and  in  dedicating  his  De  Jvre  Begrn  apud  Scotos  to  the  young 
monarch  in  1579.  he  warned  him  airainst  ftvorites  with  a  freedom  remarkable  not  only 
in  a  subservient  but  in  any  age.  In  1570,  B.  was  appointed  director  of  chancery,  which 
he  soon  resigned,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  an  ofllce 
which  he  retained  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  to  the  composition  of  his  History  of  fk^tinnd  (published  in  1582)  He  died 
thirty  days  after  its  publication,  on  the  28th  Sept.,  1582,  and  was  buried  in  Greyfriiu« 
churchyard,  Edinburgh.  As  a  scholar,  B.  was  unrivaled  in  his  age;  and  he  wrote  Latin 
poetry'" with  the  purity  and  elegance  of  an  ancient  Roman."  He  was  alike  humorous, 
sarcastic,  and  profound.  His  History,  written  in  Latin,  is  remarkable  for  the  richness, 
force,  and  perspicuity  of  its  style,  though  it  has  been  found  fault  with  for  the  partiality 
of  its  narration  of  contemporary  events;  and  two  years  after  the  author's  death,  it,  aa 
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well  as  De  Jure  Begni,  etc.,  was  condemned  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  every  per- 
son possessed  of  copies  was  ordered  to  surrender  them  within  40  days,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  purged  of  "the  offensive  and  extraordinary  matters"  they  contained.  Two 
collected  editions  of  B.'s  works  have  been  published — one  by  Ruddiman  in  1715,  2  vols, 
folio;  and  another  by  Burman,  Leyden,  in  2  vols,  quarto,  in  1726.  The  translations 
that  have  yet  appeared  are  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  original. 

BUCHANAN,  Jambs,  a  distinguished  American  statesman,  was  b.  in  Franklin  co., 
Ponn.,  April  13,  1791.  lie  was  educated  at  Dickenson  colleije,  adopted  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and,  in  1814,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Penusjivanian  house  of  represen- 
tatives. In  1820,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress,  and  remained  so  till  Mar.  4, 
1831.  In  May  of  that  year,  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  Kussia.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1834,  and  soon  after  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate;  he  was 
re-elected  in  Dec,  1836,  and  1843.  Appointed  by  president  Polk,  in  Mar.,  1845, 
seeretarv  of  state,  he  held  that  office  till  the  close  of  l^olk's  presidency.  Ambiissador  to 
England  in  18-54,  B.  resigned  that  post  the  following  year,  and  in  1856  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  His  administration  was,  on  the  whole,  popular.  He  was  in 
favor  of  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  but  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  warmly 
embraced  Lincoln's  policy.     He  died  June  1,  1868. 

BUCHANAN,  James  (awte),  the  18th  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  filling  the 
18th  presidential  terra  (1857-61);  b.  at  Stony  Batter,  Franklin  co.,  Penn.,  April  22, 1791; 
d.  Lancaster,  Penn.,  June  1,  1868.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  emigrant  and  an  American 
mother,  educated  at  Dickinson  college,  bred  to  the  law,  and  admitted  to  practice  in  1812.  ^ 
Though  a  professed  federalist,  he  served  as  a  private  in  the  war  with  England.  In  1814, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  in  1820  was  elected  to  congress, 
where  he  served  tlirough  five  terms.  In  1838,  he  favored  Jackson  for  president,  and  in 
the  congress  of  1839-31  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary.  After  leaving 
congress,  Jackson  sent  him  as  minister  to  Russia,  where  he  concluded  the  first  commer- 
cial treaty  between  the  two  countries,  securing  valuable  privileges  in  the  Black  and 
Baltic  seas.  In  1833,  he  was  chosen  to  the  United  States  senate,  where  he  supported 
Jackson,  especially  in  the  claim  that  appointments  might  be  made  by  the  president  alone 
when  the  senate  was  not  in  session.  When  it  was  proposed  to  exclude  from  congress 
l^etitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  B.  desired  to  prevent  even  the  discussion  of  slavery  by 
conijress,  proposing  to  leave  the  matter  solely  to  the  slaveholding  states,  and  holding  that 
congress  had  no  power  over  it.  He  favored  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence,  and 
the  annexation  of  that  republic  to  the  United  States.  In  the  affair  of  the  French 
indemnity,  he  supported  Jackson's  demand  for  payment  or  war.  During  Van  Buren's 
administration  Buchanan  supported  the  independent  treasury  scheme;  favored  the  pre- 
emption of  public  lands,  and  opposed  the  bill  to  prevent  the  interference  of  federal  officers 
in  elections.  He  sustained  the  veto  power  unaer  Tyler,  and  opposed  the  ratification  of 
the  Ashbnrton  treaty^  which  settled  the  dispute  concerning  the  northern  boundary.  When* 
the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  came  to  the  senate  there  were  but  15  votes  in  its 
favor,  but  the  measure  was  carried  in  the  form  of  joint  resolutions  only  three  days  before 
the  close  of  the  term  of  congress.  B.  was  the  only  member  of  the  senate  committee  of 
foreign  affairs  to  report  in  favor  of  annexation.  Polk  made  him  secretary  of  state.  In  this 
position  he  had  to  deal  with  the  north-western  boundary  question,  whence  arose  the  famous 
partisan  cry  '*  54"*  40'  or  fight."  Both  England  and  the  United  States  had  formally  claimed 
the  territory  between  the  Pacific  co:ist  and  the  Rocky  mountains  up  to  the  Russian  boun- 
darv,  but  after  much  negotiation  the  line  of  49"*  n.  lat.  was  agreed  upon.  During  the  war 
with  Mexico.  B.  was  busy  in  avpiding  or  preventing  the  interference  of  other  nations.  He 
was  in  private  life  during  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1860, 
but  fully  approved  them.  When  Pierce  came  into  office  in  1853,  he  sent  B.  as  minister 
to  Great  Britain,  where  he  was  engaged  in  endeavors  to  settle  a  series  of  questions  con- 
cerning Central  American  affairs,  in  the  course  of  these  duties  he  was  present  at  the 
Ostend  conference,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  about  the  sale  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States;  but  nothing  resulted  beyond  talk.  In  April,  1856,  B.  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  June  was  nominated  for  president  by  the  democratic  party.  The  electoral 
vote  was:  for  Buchanan,  174;  for  John  C.  Fremont  (candidate  of  the  newly  organized 
republican  party),  114;  for  Millard  Fillmore  (native- American),  8.  The  popular  vote  was: 
Buchanan,  1.838.169;  Fremont,  1,341,264;  Fillmore,  874,534;  majority  against  Buchanan, 
377,639;  plurality  for  him,  496,905.  He  had  the  votes  of  every  slaveholding  state  except 
Maryland,  which  went  alone  for  Fillmore.  The  vote  for  Fillmore  also  gave  Buchanan 
California  and  New  Jersey.  In  the  executive  chair  his  effort  was  to  smother  and  put 
out  of  sight  the  agitation  concerning  slavery  not  only  in  new  states,  but  everywhere. 
Among  other  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  temporary  pacification  of  the  Mormon 
troubles,  and  the  vetoing  of  the  homestead  bill.  After  Lincoln's  election,  B.  was  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  suppress  the  slavery  discussion,  and  pointedly  accused  the  north,  in 
his  last  message  to  congress,  of  being  responsible  for  the  unwarrantable  agitation  which 
had  "  produced  its  malign  influence  on  the  slaves,  and  inspired  them  with  a  vague  idea 
of  freedom. "  While  holding  that  the  executive  ought  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  he  shrank  before  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  employ  force  except  upon  the  demand  of  the  lawful  authorities  of  the  state, 
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and  in  South  Carolina  no  such  authority  then  existed.  His  argument  was  that,  if  a  state 
had  withdrawn,  or  was  even  attempting  to  withdraw,  from  tlie  union,  there  was  no  power 
in  the  constitution  to  prevent  the  act.  A  few  days  later  he  was  confronted  by  commis- 
sioners from  South  Carolina  (that  state  having  passed  an  act  of  secession  on  the  20th 
Dec,  1860),  who  came  to  demand  the  surrender. by  the  president  to  the  seceded  state  of 
all  public  property,  and  to  negotiate  for  the  continuance  of  "peace  and  amity  between 
that  commoiuvealth  and  the  government  at  Washington."  His  reply  was  that  he  had 
no  power,  and  could  onlv  submit  the  matter  to  congi-ess;  he  could  only  receive  them  as 
''private  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character," and  treat  respectfully  such  propositions 
as  they  might  make.  He  did,  however,  decline  to  accede  to  their  demand  for  the 
removal  of  the  troops  from  Charleston  harbor.  The  cabinet  immediately  broke  up.  Gen. 
Cass  Avas  secretary  of  state,  but  resigned  when  the  president  refused  to  order  reinforce- 
ments to  the  Cliarleston  ports;  the  secretary  of  the  treasury'  and  the  secretary  of  tJbie 
interior  hatl  already  gone;  Floyd,  secretary  of  war,  resigned  because  the  president  refused 
to  withdraw  the  troops.  The  last  official  act  of  president  Buchanan  of  any  importance 
was  characteristic  of  his  whole  course  where  the  south  and  its  institutions  were  con- 
cerned. It  was  embodied  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war  (Holt)  to  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina  (Jan.  5, 1861),  which  declared,  "by  order  of  the  president,"  that  *'  the  forts 
in  that  state,  in  common  with  the  other  forts,  arsenals,  and  property  of  the  United  States, 
are  in  charge  of  the  president,  and  that  if  assailed,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  or 
under  what  pretext,  it  is  his  duty  to  protect  them  by  all  the  means  which  the  law  has 
placed  at  liis  disposal;"  adding  that  it  was  not  his  present  purpose  to  garrison  the  forts, 
as  he  "considered  them  entirely  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  law-abiding  sentiment 
for  which  the  people  of  South  Carolina  had  ever  been  distinguished;  but  should  they  be 
attacked  or  menaced  with  danger  of  being  seized  or  taken  from  the  possession  oi  the 
United  States,  he  could  not  escape  from  his  constitutional  obligations  to  defend  and 
preserve  them."  After  the  installment  of  his  successor,  B.  retired  altogether  from  public 
affairs,  but  a  year  or  two  after  the  rebellion  had  been  put  down,  he  publislied  a  defense 
of  his  administration  and  the  measures  he  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  He 
was  neyer  married. 

BUCHANAN,  Robert,  b.  1841 ;  a  poet  of  Scotland,  educated  at  Glasgow  university. 
In  1860,  he  published  Undertones^  a  volume  of  verses;  in  1865,  IdyU  and  London  Poenu, 
In  the  same  year  he  edited  Wayside  Posies,  and  translated  ballads  from  the  Dani^ 
Among  later  works  are  Napoleon  Fallen — a  Lyrical  Drama;  The  Land  of  Lome,  includ- 
ing the  Cruise  of  Vie  Fern  to  the  Outer  Hebrides;  Tlie  Drama  of  Kings;  On  the  Fkshly 
School  of  Poetry  (a  severe  criticism  of  some  living  English  poets);  Master  Spirits;  A  Mad 
Prince  (acted  at  the  Haymarket);  and  his  poems  collected  in  3  vols,  in  1874. 

BUCH'AKITES,  an  extraordinary  sect  of  fanatics,  which  sprang  up  in  the  w.  of  Scot- 
land in  1788,  but  has  now  become  extinct.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Mrs.  or  Lucky 
Buchan,  b.  in  Banffshire  in  1788,  of  humble  parentage.  Her  maiden  name  was  Elspeth 
Simpson.  She  early  fell  into  habits  of  vice,  but  with  her  licentiousness  were  combmed 
a  sort  of  religious  fervor  and  extreme  antinomian  opinions.  In  1782,  being  resident  in 
Glasgow  with  her  husband,  a  potter,  who  ultimately  divorced  her,  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Hugh  White,  minister  of  the  Relief  congregation  in  Irvine,  a 
weak  vain  man  and  coarse  declamatory  preacher,  who  adopted  her  opinions,  for  which 
he  was  deposed  by  his  presbytery,  and  bemn  along  with  her  to  found  a  new  sect  in 
Irvine.  Popular  tumults  arose,  which  led  to  her  expulsion  from  the  town  in  May, 
1784.  Mr.  White  and  his  wife,  with  other  devoted  adherents,  male  and  female,  accom- 
panied her,  regarding  her  as  a  divinely  commissioned  person,  and  expecting  her  to  lead 
them  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  speedily  to  appear  again  on  earth.  She  was 
addressed  as  "friend  mother  in  the  Lord,"  and  amon^  other  more  blasphemous  preten- 
sions, gave  herself  out  to  be  the  woman  mentioned  m  Rev.  xii.,  White  being  repre- 
sented as  the  "man-child"  whom  she  had  brought  forth.  She  and  her  followers 
traveled  towards  Nithsdale,  and  found  a  resting-pTace  in  a  barn  at  New  Cample,  near 
Thomhill,  where  they  afterwards  built  for  themselves  a  house  of  one  apartment  with  a 
loft,  in  which  they  all  dwelt,  supported  chiefly  by  the  money  of  the  more  wealthy  of 
their  number.  A  few  additional  persons  joined  them.  They  lived  in  expectation  of 
being  translated  to  heaven  without  death;  and  on  one  occasion,  after  a  fast  of  extraor- 
dinary duration,  by  which  many  of  them  were  reduced  to  a  very  spectral  condition, 
were  led  out  by  their  prophetess  to  a  hill-top  to  be  immediately  taken  up,  but  returned 
disappointed.  After  this,  dissensions  bemn  to  arise  among  them;  and  some,  recovering 
from  their  infatuation,  left  the  society.  Their  expected  heaven  was  one  of  mere  sensual 
delights;  and  it  is  now  sufficiently  ascertained  that  they  lived  in  unrestrained  sexual 
intercourse — for  they  condemned  marriage  as  unworthy  of  Christians— and  that  they 
systematically  practiced  infanticide.  Yet  they  were  protected  from  the  outbreaking  of 
popular  indignation,  and  no  investigation  was  made  by  the  authorities.  On  the  failure 
of  their  means  of  subsistence,  they  took  a  farm  in  a  moorish  part  of  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright;  and  those  who  remained  of  them  accumulated  by  their  industry  the 
means  of  purchasing  a  small  property,  on  which  was  built  the  first  house  of  the  village 
of  Crocketford,  where  they  finally  became  extinct,  the  last  of  them  surviving  till  18«, 

fall  even  in  his  old  age  of  tiie  strange  delusions  of  his  youth,  and  preserving  in  his  house 
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the  bones  of  Lucky  Buchan,  wbich  were  buried  with  him  in  his  grave. — See  Ths  Btteh- 
amies  from  First  to  Last,  by  Joseph  Train.     (Edin.  1846.) 

BITCH AN-HE88',  the  easternmost  promontory  of  Scotland,  in  the  n.c.  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, 8  m.  8.  of  Peterhead,  in  lat.  57**  28'  n.,  and  long.  1''  46'  west.  A  light-house,  130 
ft.  high,  with  a  revolving  light,  has  been  erected  here.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  low 
rocks  at  Peterhead  stretch  a  little  further  e.  than  the  Buchan-ness.  In  the  sea  off  the  B. 
lie  the  Buchan  Deeps,  a  great  trough  50  to  90  fathoms  deep,  and  25  m.  broad,  and 
stretching  s.  nearly  as  far  as  the  Bell-rock.  Outside  lie  the  Long  Forties,  a  bank  at  the 
depth  of  35  to  45  fathoms,  and  10  to  20  m.  broad. 

BUCHABE8T',  Bukharest',  or  Bukhorest',  the  chief  city  of  Wallachia,  and  capital 
of  lioumania,  in  a  rich  and  extensive  plain  on  the  Dumbovitza,  a  tributary  of  the  Argish, 
in  hit.  44"  26'  n.,  and  long.  26°  5'  east.  The  town  is  for  the  most  part  meanly  built,  and 
the  streets  are  very  irregular  and  generally  unpaved.  There  are,  however,  some  liand- 
some  hotels;  and  the  churches  are  numerous  and  many-spired,  giving  to  the  place  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  prince's  palace,  a  large  structure  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  has  no  claim  to  architectural  beauty.  The  numoer  of  cafes  and  gambling-tablea 
is  excessive;  and  altogether  B.  has  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  most  disso- 
lute capital  in  Europe.  The  corao,  or  public  promenade,  is  a  miniature  Hyde  Park.  B. 
is  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  Ihe  chief  articles  of  commerce 
being  grain,  wool,  salt,  honey,  wax,  building-timber,  and  cattle.  It  has  some  small 
manufactures  of  woolen  cloths  and  carpets.  B.  has  at  various  times  suffered  consider- 
ably at  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  place  where  in  1812  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  which  the  former  ceded  to  the  latter 
the  province  of  Bessarabia  and  a  portion  of  Moldavia;  Russia  waiving  her  claim  to  aU 
other  territories  she  had  conquered.  This  treaty  also  defined  the  Pruth  as  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  two  empires.  During  the  Crimean  campaign,  B.  was  successively 
occupied  by  Russians,  Turks,  and  Austrians.  Pop.  *66,  141,754;  '75,  estimated  at 
250,000. 

BUCHEZ,  Philippe  Benjamin  Joseph,  a  French  physician,  writer,  and  prpsident 
of  the  national  assembly  in  1848,  was  b.  in  1796  at  Matagne  la  Petite,  in  the  department 
of  Ardennes,  and  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  1815.  He  became  involved  in  several 
plots  against  the  Bourbons,  was  active  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  French  Carbonari  (q. v.), 
and  supported  the  doctrines  of  St.  Simon  (q.v.);  but,  after  editing  for  some  time  the 
communist  journal  Le  Producteur,  he  separated  from  his  colleagues,  Curiously  enough, 
during  all  his  active  career  of  underhand  politics,  he  was  prosecuting  his  learaed  stud- 
ies, and  in  1825  published  a  H'Scis  Elementmre  d'Hygene,  besides  editing  the  Jmtnml  des 
Progres  des  Sciences  et  Institutions  Medicates.  After  the  revolution,  1830,  B.  established 
and  conducted  the  journal  L'Europeen,  the  organ  of  Neo-Catliolicism ;  and  in  concert 
with  M.  Roux  Lavercne,  began  a  republican  history  of  the  French  revolution.  All  his 
writings  are  marked  by  origmal  views  and  arguments  in  favor  of  the  belief  in  human 
progress.  After  the  Feb.  revolution,  1848,  B.  was  made  president  of  the  national  assem- 
bly;  but  by  his  want  of  energy  during  the  disturbance  of  May  15,  he  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  all  parties.  On  the  inauguration  of  the  empire,  B.  returned  to  his  studies.  He 
died  in  1866. 

BUCHNER,  Friedrich  Karl  Christian  Ludwio,  b.  1824;  a  German  atheistic 
philosopher.  He  was  a  practicing  physician,  in  the  school  of  Tubingen,  whence  he  was 
removed  because  of  his  publication  of  the  doctrine  that  nothing  beyond  material  force 
is  known  to  man  (published  in  English  as  Force  and  Matter),  The  main  ideas  of  his 
doctrines  are  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  indestructibility  of  force,  the  co-existence  of 
light  and  life,  and  the  infinity  of  forms  of  being  in  time  and  space.  His  works  have 
been  widely  circulated  in  his  own  and  other  languages. 

BUCHU.    See  Bucku,  ante. 

BXTCE,  a  name  sometimes  distinctively  appropriated  to  the  male  of  the  fallow  deer 
(q.v.),  the  female  of  which  is  a  doc.  But  the  term  B.  is  often  also  applied  to  the  male  of 
other  species  of  deer,  as  of  the  roebuck  (q.v.),  although  never  to  that  of  the  red  deer  (see 
Deer),  which,  when  mature,  is  a  Stag  or  a  Hart. 

BUCKAU,  a  t.  in  Saxony  on  the  Elbe,  adjoining  Magdeburg;  pop.  71,  9696.  It  has 
extcusive  machine  works,  and  several  important  manufactories. 

BUCKBEAK,  or  Marsh  Tre'foil  (MenyaTUhes  tHfoUata),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
gentmne<B  (q.v.),  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus,  widely  distributed  in  all  the  colacr 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  common  in  Britain.  It  has  been  described  as 
'*  perhaps  the  most  beautiful "  of  all  British  plants.  It  grows  in  marshy  places,  J^®  ^^P* 
ing  root-stalks  (or rhizomes)  and  densely  matted  roots  often  rendering  boggy  ground  firm. 
The  leaves  are  tcrnate,  like  those  of  the  trefoils  or  clovers,  and  are  supported  on  pretty 
long  stalks.  The  flower-stalk  bears  a  compound  raceme  of  10  to  20  white  flowers,  exter- 
nally tipped  with  red.  The  calyx  is  5-parted;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  spi^"' 
ing'5-lobod  limb,  shaggy  on  the  inner  surface,  with  thick  fleshy  hairs.  The  ^^^,}f^ 
one-celled,  two-valved  capsule.  The  leaves  are  destitute  of  smell,  but  very  bitter. 
From  them  is  prepared  a  valuable  bitter  extract,  which  has  long  been  used  in  .^^®^®  ?♦ 
dyspepsia  and  disorders  of  the  bowels,  and  which  was  also  formerly  employed  in  intermi 
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tent  fevers.  An  infusion  is  also  sometimes  used,  and  sometime^  the  dried  and  powdered 
leaves.  The  whole  plant  seems  to  possess  the  same  bitter  and  tonic  properties.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  The  root-stock,  however,  which 
is  black  and  jointed,  con  tarns  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  kind  of  starch,  which  is  sep- 
arated from  the  bitter  substance,  and  used  as  food  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 

BUCKEYE.    See  Horse  Chestnut. 

BUCK-HOTTNl),  a  hunting- dog  once  common  in  Britain,  when  buck-hunting  was  a 
most  fashionable  amusement,  but  of  which  few  packs  now  exist.  The  buck-hound 
resembles  a  dwarf  Stag-hound  (q.v.),  and  possesses  great  strength  and  perseverance. 
Bucks  are,  however,  often  huntea  by  other  kinds  of  hounds. 

BUCKINGHAM,  a  co.  in  central  Virginia  on  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers,  tra- 
versed by  the  James  canal;  pop.  70,  13,871—7711  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  the 
soil  near  the  risers  is  good.  There  is  a  &;old  mine  near  Willis  mountain,  and  uou  and 
slate  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Marysville. 

BnCKmOHAM,  the  old  co.  t.  of  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  n.  part  of  the  shire,  is  situ- 
ated  on  the  Ouse — which  flows  round  the  town,  and  has  three  bridges.  B.  is  61  m.  n.w. 
of  London  by  rail.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  *71,  7545.  Bobbin 
lace  is  the  chief  manufacture,  but  it  is  on  the  decline.  B.  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Edward  the  elder  fortified  it  in  978,  and  the  Danes  captured  it  in  1010.  The 
earlB  of  Buckingham  built  a  castle  here  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Edward  III. 
made  it  a  staple  for  wool.  Here  Catharine  of  Aragon  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  and  Charles  I.  had  his  head-quarters  in  B.  for  a  few  days  in  1644. 

BTTGKINOHAM ,  Duke  of,  George  Yii.liebs,  the  favorite  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
of  England,  third  son  of  sir  Qeorge  Villicrs,  was  b.  at  his  father's  seat  of  Brookesley, 
Leicestershire,  Aug.  20, 1592.  Knighted  in  April,  1616,  and  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber on  Jan.  1,  1617,  he  became  master  of  the  horse  and  a  knight  of  the  gai-ter. 
Created  the  same  year  baron  of  Whaddon  and  viscount  Villiers.  and  in  Jan.  follow- 
ing earl  of  B.,  and  sworn  of  the  privy-council,  he  was  next  made  a  marquis,  and 
appointed  lord-admh-al  of  England,  chief -justice  in  Eyre  of  parks  and  forests  s.  of 
the  Trent,  master  of  the  king's  bench  office,  high  steward  of  Westminster,  and  constable 
of  Windsor  castle.  In  1620,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  the  richest 
heiress  in  the  kingdom.  In  1623,  while  negotiations  were  in  progress  with  the  Spanish 
court  for  a  marriage  between  the  infanta  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I., 
B.  persuaded  the  latter  to  go  himself  to  Madrid  and  prosecute  his  suit  in  person.  The 
ultimate  failure  of  the  negotiations  has  been  ascribed  to  B.'s  arrogance.  In  his  absence 
he  was  created  a  duke,  and  on  his  return  nominated  lord- warden  of  the  cinque  ports, 
and  steward  of  the  manor  of  Hampton  court.  By  his  advice,  James  declared  war  agaiust 
Spain.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  in  1625,  B.  maintained  his  ascendency  at  court,  but 
after  the  ill-fated  expedition  against  Cadiz,  he  became  odious  to  the  nation,  and  was 
saved  from  impeachment  only  by  the  king's  dissoiviuff  parliament.  The  treaty  for  the 
marriage  of  Charles  with  the  princess  Henrietta  of  France  was  concluded  by  him,  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Paris,  in  consequence  of  his  audacity  in  lifting  his  eyes 
to  the  French  queen.  In  1627,  with  an  armament  of  100  sail  and  7000  soldiers,  he 
appeared  before  Kochelle,  then  in  possession  of  the  Huguenots,  who  refused  him  admis- 
sion within  the  harbor.  His  troops  then  made  an  ill-conducted  descent  on  the  neighbor- 
ing isle  of  Rbe,  and  returned  to  England  beaten  and  disgraced.  He  soon  after  under- 
took a  second  expedition  to  Rochelie,  and  proceeded  to  Portsmouth  for  embarkation, 
when  he  was  assassinated  by  a  discontented  subaltern-officer,  named  Felton,  Aug.  23, 
1628,  in  bis  36th  year. 

BVCKINGhHAM,  2d  Duke  of  (Georob  Yilliers),  a  brilliant  but  profligate  nobleman, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Wallingford  house,  Westminster,  Jan.  30,  1627,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wars,  he  served  in  the  royal  army ; 
his  estates  were  confiscated  by  the  parliament,  and  he  took  refuge  on  the  continent. 
He  attended  Charles  II.  into  Scotland,  and  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651,  went 
again  into  exile.  Returning  secretly  into  England,  he  married,  in  1657,  the  daughter  of 
lord  Fairfax,  the  parliamentary  general,  to  whom  his  forfeited  estates  had  been  assigned. 
Arrested  by  Cromwell,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Windsor  castle,  but  released  on  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell.  At  the  restoration, 
he  recovered  his  estates,  and  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  and  sworn  of  the  privy- 
council.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  fall  of  the  chancellor.  Clarendon,  whom 
he  made  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  king,  and  was  one  of  Charles's  confidential  minis- 
ters, who,  from  the  initial  letters  of  their  titles,  were  called  "the  Cabal."  Engaging 
in  1666  in  some  treasonable  practices  for  effecting  a  chan^  in  the  government,  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  offices  at  court,  but,  on  his  submission,  soon  recovered  them.  In 
IdtO,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  was  employed  on  some  other  embassies. 
He  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1671.  Supporting  the  non- 
conformists in  1674,  he  opposed  the  test  act,  and  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  popish  plot. 
After  Charles's  death,  in  1685,  B.  retired  to  his  manor  of  Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
arnusod  himself  with  the  chase.    He  died  at  Kirkby-Moorside,  Ai^^^^,4§^,^^ii^as 
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interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  The  manufacture  of  glass  and  crystal  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  from  Venice  by  him.  B.  was  the  author  of  several  stage- 
plays,  of  which  the  best  is  Tlie  Behearsal,  a  comedy;  A  Satire  againet  Mankind;  and 
some  poems. 

BTTCKIKGHAM,  James  Silk,  a  modem  traveler  and  popular  lecturer,  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  b.  in  1780,  at  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  Cornwall;  when  a  boy,  went  to  sea, 
and  made  several  voyages  to  Lisbon.  After  years  of  unsettled  and  wandering  life,  he, 
in  1816,  established  a  journal  at  Calcutta,  but  the  boldness  of  his  censures  on  the  Indian 
government  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  His  lectures,  on  his 
return  to  England,  against  the  East  India  company  monopoly,  and  in  support  of  open- 
ing the  trade  to  China,  tended  greatly  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  subject.  In 
London,  he  established  The  Oriental  HercM,  and  The  AtJienamm,  now  the  leading 
weekly  literary  journal.  Subsequently,  he  traveled  through  the  United  States,  and  from 
1833  to  1837  was  M.P.  for  Sheffield.  He  was  projector  and  secretary  of  the  British  and 
foreign  institute,  literary  club,  1843-1846;  and  president  of  the  London  temperance 
league,  1851.  B.  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  of  travel  on  the  continent,  in  the 
east,  and  in  America.  He  was  engaged  on  his  autobiography,  two  volumes  of  which 
were  published  before  his  death,  which  took  place  June  30,  18i55. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Joseph  Tinker,  1779-1861;  an  American  journalist,  native  of 
Connecticut.  He  was  bred  a  printer,  and  in  1800  went  to  Boston,  where,  six  years 
later,  he  began  Tlie  Polyanthus,  a  monthly  magazine,  which  was  soon  suspended,  but 
resumed  in  1812.  In  1809,  he  published  a  weekly  called  The  Ordeal;  from  1817  to 
1828,  The  New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic  Magazine;  and,  in  1831,  The  New  England 
Magazine,  In  1824,  he  started  the  Bostan  Courier,  of  which  he  was  editor  until  1848. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  1840,  he  presided  over  the  celebration  (in  Boston)  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  printing.  As  an  editor  he  was  a  vigorous 
writer,  but  rather  bitter  and  personal.  He  was  several  times  elected  to  the  legislature. 
Besides  his  ordinary  work,  he  published  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature,  with  Per- 
soruil  Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  and  Eeminiseences,  and  Personal  Memoirs  amd  Beeolleetions  of 
Editorial  Life, 

BUCKINGHAM,  William  Alfred,  ll,d.,  1804-75;  the  "war  governor"  of  Con- 
necticut (1858-66),  noted  for  his  zeal  and  untiring  energy  in  support  of  the  union  cause 
during  the  rebellion.  Before  his  election  as  governor  he  was  a  carpet  manufacturer  and 
merchant.  In  1869,  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator.  Among  his  benefactions  was  $25,000 
to  the  theological  school  of  Yale  college. 

BUCKINGHAM,  or  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of;  1649-1721; 
son  of  the  second  earl  of  Mulgrave.  In  the  war  with  Holland,  he  served  in  the  navy  and 
commanded  a  ship ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  land  forces,  he  joined  Turenne  to  study  the 
art  of  war,  James  II.  made  him  lord  chamberlain  and  one  of  the  privy  council.  He 
acquiesced  in  the  revolution  and  was  in  the  cabinet  of  William  III. ;  and,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne,  with  whom  he  was  a  personal  favorite,  he  received  the  privy  seal  and 
became  lord  lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  sided  with  the  tories, 
and  held  last  the  dimity  of  lord  president.  He  wrote  two  tragedies,  and  an  essay  on 
poetry,  and  one  on  satire. 

BVCKIHGHAMSHIBE,  a  south-midland  county  of  England,  its  greatest  length  being 
about  54  m.,  its  average  breadth  18,  and  total  area  738  sq.  miles.  The  plastic  clav 
tertiary  strata  occupy  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  which  is  finely  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water.  To  the  n.  is  a  broad  chalk-band,  including  the  Chiltem 
range  of  chalk-hills,  which  enter  from  Oxfordshire,  and  stretch  across  the  county  in  a 
n.e.  direction  into  Bedfordshire,  partly  covered  with  heath  and  wood,  and  near  Ivinghoe 
and  Wendover,  above  900  ft.  high.  Sloping  n.  from  these  hills,  and  crossed  by  narrower 
bands  of  greensand  and  oolite,  is  the  extensive  and  very  fertile  vide  of  Aylesbury, 
watered  by  the  Thame.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Thames,  bordering  the  county  on  the 
8.W.,  the  Ouse,  Ousel,  Colne,  and  Thame,  the  latter  two  falling  into  the  Thames.  The 
Grand  Junction  canal,  and  the  Great  Western  and  North-western  railways,  intersect  the 
county  on  the  e.  and  south.  The  climate  of  Bucks  is  mild  and  healthy;  the  soil  is 
mostly  good,  chalk  and  clay  predominating.  About  half  the  county  is  under  tillage, 
the  rest  in  meadows  and  pasture.  The  agriculture  is  not  equal  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
land,  which  is  often  overcropped  and  exhausted.  The  farms  are  generally  small, 
averaging  300  acres.  The  cottages  are  generally  good.  Wheat  and  beans  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  The  chief  dairy  product  is  butter,  of  which  four  to  five  millions  of  pounds 
are  annually  sold,  chiefly  in  London.  In  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  fattening  of  cattle  is 
extensively  carried  on;  the  sheep  are  noted  for  their  fine  and  heavy  fleeces;  and  large 
numbers  of  ducks  are  reared  for  metropolitan  consumption.  In  1875,  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  county  was  68,831;  sheep,  392,883;  and  pigs,  85,870.  Beech  and  oak  are 
the  chief  timber-trees,  but  box  and  juniper  are  also  grown.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
paper,  straw-plait,  and  thread-lace.  B.  returns  8  members  to  parliament— 8  for  the 
coun^r  and  6  for  the  boroughs.  The  chief  towns  are  Aylesbury,  mckingham,  Marlow, 
and  Wycombe.  B.  contains  some  Roman  and  British  remains,  as  traces  of  Watling, 
Ickneld,  and  Akeman  streets  or  ways.    The  chief  ecclesiastical  nuns  are  those  of  Miss- 
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enden  and  Notley  abbey,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  converted  into  farm-buildings. 
There  are  many  examples  of  early  English  and  decorated  architecture.  The  church  of 
Ghetwode,  near  Buckingham  (13th  c),  contains  some  very  fine  examples  of  ancient 
glass-staining.  Manv  events  of  historical  interest  occurred  in  this  county.  It  was  the 
scene  of  contest  in  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen  and  John.  At  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Milton 
finished  his  Fdradise  Last,  and  at  Horton,  he  wrote  VAUegro,  At  Hampden  lived  .the 
great  patriot  of  that  name;  Waller  was  proprietor  of  Beaconsfield  manor;  Atterbury 
was  bom  at  Milton;  Stoke  Poges  churchyard  suggested  Gray's  Megy,  and  is  the  place 
of  his  burial;  at  Olney,  Cowper  lived;  at  Gregones,  near  Beaconsfield,  Burke  died  and 
was  buried;  Scott,  the  Biblical  commentator,  was  rector  of  Aston  Sandford;  Herschel's 
great  telescope  still  stands  at  Slough,  where  he  made  most  of  his  important  discoveries; 
and  at  Stowe  is  a  magnificent  mansion— one  of  the  finest  in  England,  alike  for  extent, 
architecture,  and  beauty  of  site — formerly  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Pop. 
71,  175,879. 

BUCKLAND,  Cybus,  b.  Conn.,  1799;  a  successful  inventor,  pattern-maker  of  the 
U.  8.  armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  designer  of  machinery  for  making  arms. 
He  has  produced  many  new  machines  and  tools  m  the  line  of  arms  manufacturing. 

BUCKLAHD,  Fbangis  Trevelyan,  a  son  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Buckland  (q.v.),  b.  at  Christ 
Church  college,  Oxford,  Dec.  17,  1826.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  at 
Christ  Church  college,  Oxford.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine;  and  after 
being  house-surgeon  of  St.  Geor^'s  hospital,  London,  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon 
to  the  2d  life-guards  in  1854,  retiring  in  1868.  From  his  bovhood,  he  manifested  an 
enthusiastic  delight  in  natural  history,  especially  when  it  could  be  applied  practically  to 
the  cultivation  of  useful  quadrupeds,  birds,  or  fish,  in  which  study  he  was  encouraged 
and  guided  hy  his  father.  He  has  contributed  a  vast  number  of  bnef  papers  on  various 
branches  of  his  favorite  science  to  the  Times,  Field,  (^ueen.  Land  and  Water  (of  which  he 
is  editor),  etc.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Ouriomtus  of  Natural  History  (Lond,  1857; 
second  series,  1860;  third  series,  2  vols.,  1866);  of  a  work  entitled  Fish-hatching  (^on^, 
1868);  and  Logbook  of  a  Fisherman  and  Zoologist  (1876);  and  editor  of  a  new  edition  of 
his  father's  Bridgewater  treatise  (Routledge,  1858);  and  of  White's  Selbome  (1876).  He 
was  first  secretary  to  the  acclimatization  society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  is 
an  acute  observer,  and  his  writings  on  subjects  of  natural  history  in  great  part  exhibit 
the  results  of  fresh  and  original  observations,  which  his  sprightly  style  exhibits  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  He  has  long  taken  a  great  interest  in  fish-culture,  and  has 
been  actively  concerned  in  the  recent  endeavors  to  promote  it  in  England.  He  has,  at 
his  own  cost,  established  under  the  science  and  art  department.  South  Kensington,  a 
"museum  of  economic  fish-culture,**  illustrating  the  natural  history  of  salmon  and  sea- 
fish  by  means  of  plaster-casts,  which  he  makes  with  his  own  hands,  and  by  preparations 
and  dissections  in  spirits.  In  1867,  B.  was  appointed  inspector  of  salmon  fisheries  for 
England  and  Wales,  and,  in  1870,  special  commissioner  on  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  1877  on  the  Scotch  herring  fisheries. 

BUCSXAKB,  William,  d.d.,  a  distinguished  geologist,  whose  labors  tended  greatlv 
to  the  advancement  of  science,  was  born  at  Axminster,  Devonshire,  England,  in  1784. 
Educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  he  was  appointed,  in  1818,  reader  m  mineralogy 
in  Oxford  university.  The  same  year,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  geological  society, 
and  he  was  twice  its  president.  In  1818,  he  became  reader  in  geology  at  Oxford,  and 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  1822,  he  received  the  Copley  medal  for 
an  account  of  an  assemblage  of  fossil  teeth  and  bones  of  22  different  animals,  discovered 
in  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire;  and,  in  1823,  he  published  a  treatise  founded  on  it, 
entitled  BeUquim  DUuviancs,  or  Observations  on  Organic  Remains,  attesting  the  Action  of 
a  Universal  Deluge,  a  theory  which  he  afterwards  saw  cause  to  modify.  In  1825,  a. 
was  appointed  a  canon  of  Christ  church,  Oxford.  In  1827,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  royal  society;  in  1882,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  British  associa- 
tion at  Oxford,  its  second  meeting;  and,  in  1836,  lie  published  his  Bridgewater  treatise, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  Consider^  with  Eeference  to  Natural  Theology  (2  vols.  8vo).  To 
the  transactions  of  the  geological  society  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers;  and  his 
sketch  of  the  structure  of  the  Alps,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  his  geological  writings.  In  1845,  he  was  made  dean  of  Westminster, 
and,  in  1847,  a  trustee  of  the-  British  museum.  Under  his  great  and  continuoiis  labors 
to  benefit  others,  his  mental  faculties  gave  way  some  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  Aug.  14,  1866. 

BUCXLANDIA,  a  magnificent  and  beautiful  evergreen  tree  of  the  natural  order  fiama- 
meUdea  (see  Witch-Hazbl),  a  native  of  the  mountains.  It  grows  unbranched  to  the 
he^ht  of  40  ft.,  the  trunk  sometimes  21  ft.  in  girth  at  5  ft.  from  theeround.  The 
foliage  is  thick,  bright,  and  glossy.  The  timber  is  not  valuable.  Dr.  Hooker  thinks 
that  this  tree  would  probably  succeed  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  w.  of  England. 

BUCKLE,  Hbnbt  Thomas,  an  author  who  attained  a  sudden  notability  in  1867  by 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  a  work  entitled  The  History  of  GiviHeation  in  Eng- 
land, He  was  bom  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  Nov.  24,  1828,  and  was  for  a  very  short  time 
at  Dr.  Holioway's  school  in  Kentish-town,  near  London.     No  L9if^^la^%9Ul5!^F$ 
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university  claims  credit  for  his  education,  which,  nevertheless,  was  in  the  higliest degree 
liberal.  An  easy  fortune  and  a  large  library  enabled  Mr.  B.  to  gratify,  without  any  sort 
of  impediment  or  restraint,  an  all-absorbing  love  of  letters.  After  bringing  out  a  second 
volume  of  his  work  in  1861,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  east,  in  order  to  restore  his 
health  and  extend  his  knowledge.  Having  spent  the  winter  in  Egypt,  he  went  over  the 
desert  to  Syria,  caught  typhus  fever  by  the  way,  and  died  at  Damascus,  May,  1862. 

B.'s  plan  involved,  before  tracing  the  particular  history  of  English  civilization,  a  gen- 
eral consideration  of  the  progress  of  those  European  countries,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Scotland,  Spain,  and  America,  in  which  the  elements  of  modern  civilization  are 
originally  found.  The  two  volumes  published  are  occupied  with  this  preliminary  ex- 
amination, which  they  do  not  even  complete.  His  objects,  however,  are  clear.  They 
are  (1)  to  discover  wliat  is  the  essential  spirit  of  a  nation's  history  apart  from  particular 
men  and  events,  and  (2)  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  the  progress  whith  has  been  made  in 
England  and  France.  Under  the  first  head  B.  endeavors  to  show  that  the  spirit  or  char- 
acter of  a  people  is  dependent  on  material  circumstances,  such  as  soil,  climate,  food, 
aspect  of  nature,  and  the  like,  and  to  be  sought  for  in  these;  under  the  second  head 
occurs  the  tlieory,  the  vigorous  application  of  which  by  B.  has  startled  and  offended 
many  readers — viz.,  that  the  progress  of  society  depends  upon  skepticism;  that  the  re- 
tarding force  is  credulity;  and  that  the  excessive  "protection  "  exercised  by  governments, 
the  nobility,  the  church,  etc.,  over  the-  **  people,"  has  dwarfed  and  held  back  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  civilization.  These  and  other  positions  are  defended  by  B.  with  great  in- 
genuity and  lucidity  of  argument  and  expression,  and  have  been  admitted,  even  by  his 
opponents,  to  contam  much  sound  truth.  He  is  accused — perhaps  not  unjustly — of  being 
often  one-sided,  and  of  drawing  sweeping  deductions  from  an  imperfect  survey  of  the 
facta.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  chess-players  in  the  world.  See  his  Mis- 
cellaneous and  Fo8thu7nous  Works,  edited  by  Miss  Helen  Taylor;  and  Pilgrim  Manoriei, 
by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie. 

BTTCKLEB,  in  old  armor,  was  a  kind  of  shield  worn  on  the  left  arm.  The  bucklers 
worn  by  the  hastati,  or  spearmen,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were  about  4  ft.  long, 
by  2^  in  width,  made  of  boards,  covered  on  the  inside  with  linen  and  sheepskin,  and  on 
the  outside  with  iron  plate.  In  the  middle  ages  the  B.  was  round,  oval,  or  square  in 
shape,  and  was  frequently  made  of  wicker-work  or  of  hide,  strengthened  by  metal- 
plates. 

BUCKLES,  metal  instruments,  consisting  of  a  rim  and  tongue,  used  for  fastening 
straps  or  bands  in  dress  and  harness.  The  use  of  B.,  instead  of  shoe-strings,  was  intro- 
duced into  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  They  soon  became  very  fashion- 
able, attained  an  enormous  size  (the  largest  being  called  Artois  buckles,  after  the  comte 
d'Artois,  brother  of  the  king  of  France),  and  were  usually  made  of  silver,  set  with  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones.  In  the  latter  half  of  last  century  the  manufacture  of  B. 
was  carried  on  most  extensively  in  Birmingham,  there  being  at  one  time  not  less  than  4000 
people  employed  in  that  town  and  its  vicinity,  who  turned  out  2,500,000  pairs  of  B. 
annually,  at  the  average  value  of  2s.  6d  per  pau.  When  the  trade  was  at  its  height,  how- 
ever, fashion  changed,  and  in  1791  we  find  buckle-makers  petitioning  the  prince  of 
Wales  for  sympathy,  on  the  ground  that  the  introduction  of  shoe-strings  had  nearly 
ruined  their  trade.  The  prince  promised  to  assist  them  as  far  as  he  could,  by  wearing 
B.  himself,  and  enjoining  his  household  to  do  the  same;  but  fashion  was  too  slrone 
even  for  him,  and  6.  became  almost  extinct.  The  opportunity,  however,  as  is  remarked 
by  a  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  1854,  "  which  buckles  affoni  of  ornament  and  ex- 
pense has  preserved  them  as  a  part  of  the  court-dress;  and  of  late  years  they  have 
appeared  a  little  in  private  society.  They  are  generally,  though  not  always,  worn 
when  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  is  of  the  party;  and  at  the  king's  private  parties, 
although  the  rest  of  the  dress  be  that  usually  worn,  buckles  are  almost  mdispensable." 
Large  shoe-buckles,  of  silver  or  other  metal,  are  still  worn  by  the  clergy  of  several  con- 
tinental countries,  as  part  of  their  ordinary  costume. 

BUCKMIN8TER,  Joseph,  d.d.,  1751-1813;  an  American  Congregational  clergyman, 
b.  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  studied  theology,  and  was  for  a  time  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege. In  1779,  he  became  pastor  of  the  North  church,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he 
remained  for  a  third  of  a  century,  retiring  only  by  reason  of  failing  health.  He  died 
soon  afterwards,  while  on  a  visit  to  Vermont.  Dr.  B.  took  deep  interest  in  the  contro- 
versy that  in  his  later  years  divided  the  Congregationalists  into  liberals  and  conserva-  • 
tives.  He  published  many  sermons,  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  and  was  one  of  the 
compilers  of  the  Piscataqua  River  Prayer  Booh  His  daughter  published  his  memoirs 
and  those  of  his  sou. 

BUCKMINSTER,  Joseph  Stevens,  son  of  Rev.  Joseph,  1784-1813.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard,  and  was  a  teacher  in  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  having  Daniel  Webster 
for  one  of  his  pupils.  In  1804,  he  was  made  pastor  of  Brattle  street  church,  Boston,  one 
of  the  leading  congregations  in  New  England.  In  1806-7,  he  traveled  in  Europe,  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  In  1808,  he  super- 
vised the  republication  of  Orietbaeh*s  New  TestamenA  (in  Greek),  and  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed  lecturer  on  biblical  criticism  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  memb^  pi 
most  of  the  important  literary  societies  of  the  day.     His  ^p||aJ»^^egl^ii,^ju^l^lisl«d  in 
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two  volumes.    While  preparing  for  his  biblical  lectures  in  1811,  he^had  an  attack  of  epi- 
lepsy which  broke  his  intellect,  and  from  its  effects  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

BUCKNER,  Simon  Bolivar,  b.  Ky.,  1823;  a  graduate  of  West  Point  who  went 
into  the  service  of  the  confederacy,  issuing  an  address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  take 
arms  against  the  usurper  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  surrendereoi  Fort  Donelson  and  16,000 
troops  to  gen.  Grant;  was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  finally  in  Kirby  Smith's 
surrender  to  gen.  Canby. 

BUCKS,  a  CO.  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  New  Jersey  border,  bounded  by  Delaware 
river;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70,  64,836;  '80,  68,522.  It  possesses  mines  and  quarries  of  iron, 
plumb^o,  zircon,  limestone,  and  sandstone.  Surface  hilly  but  well  cultivated.  The 
North  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  and  Doylestown  railroads  pass  through. 
Productions,  corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  butter,  tobacco,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Doylestown. 

BUCKS.    See  BuckiKghahshirb,  ante. 

VUCKSKLS  is  a  fanciful  name  for  a  heavy-made,  strong-twilled  woolen  fabric,  for  trou- 
serings— hif^hly  milled  to  about  the  usual  width  for  such  goods — 27  in. ;  and  cropped  and 
finished,  with  the  pile  or  nap  so  shorn  as  to  show  the  texture  through  it. 

BUCKSPORT,  a  t.  in  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Penobscot,  16  m.  s.  of  Bangor;  pop. 
70,  8483;  '80,  3056.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  regularly  laid  out  on  a  gentle  slope.  At 
the  bend  of  the  river  there  is  a  strong  fort  commanding  the  narrows  and  the  river  both 
up  and  down.  As  the  river  seldom  freezes  here,  B.  is  a  convenient  winter  port  for  ves- 
sels bound  to  Bangor.  There  are  several  ship-yards  and  manufactories.  In  the  last  war 
with  England,  B.  was  captured  by  the  British. 

BUCX8T0HE,  John  Baldwin,  a  distinguished  comedian  and  dramatic  writer,  was  b. 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  in  1802.  Ireferring  the  excitement  of  the  stage  to  the 
monotony  of  an  attorney's  offlce,'he  sought  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  in  a  provincial 
town  for  the  display  of  his  theatrical  abilities.  After  a  probation  in  the  country,  he 
appeared  at  the  Surrey  theater  in  1823,  and  his  success  was  so  unequivocal,  that  he  was 
soon  engaged  by  the  ''management"  of  the  Adelphi  theater,  where  he  continued  for 
many  years  as  leading  low  comedian.  He  afterwards  played  at  the  Haymarket  and 
Druiv  Lane  theaters,  of  the  former  of  which  he  was  lessee  from  1858  to  1878.  He  died 
31st  Oct.,  1870.  B.'s  acting  was  not  more  noted  for  its  comicality  and  humor,  which 
never  de^nerates  into  vulgarity,  than  for  its  distinct  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  traits 
in  each  individual  character  he  assumed.  In  all  his  aelineations  there  was  the  same 
broad  general  effect,  but  the  details  of  each  were  wrought  out  with  great  care  and 
minuteness.  B.  was  also  a  prolific  dramatic  author,  and  of  the  150  pieces  he  is  said  to 
have  written  for  the  stage,  several  have  been  highly  popular.  Among  the  best  known  are 
The  Oreen  Bushes;  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest;  ZuM  the  Laborer;  The  Wreck  Ashore;  The 
Bough  Diamond;  Good  for  Nothing;  the  Irish  Lion;  and  The  Ala/rming  Sacrifice, 

BTTCXTHOBH,  Bhamnus,  a  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  natural  order 
rhamnacecB  (q.v.),  distin^ished  by  a  bell  shaped  4to  5-cleft  calyx,  which  divides  around 
the  middle  after  flowering,  the  upper  part  falling  away,  and  the  base  remaining  and 
adhering  to  the  fruit;  which  is  ^obose,  and  sometimes  succulent,  sometimes  rather  dry 
or  spongy,  with  2  to  4  stones.  The  petals  are  sometimes  wanting.  Some  of  the  species 
are  dicecious,  some  hermaphrodite.  They  are  numerous,  and  natives  of  most  of  the 
tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  the  world. — The  Common  Buckthorn  {B.  catharticuJ) 
is  a  deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree,  frequent  in  England  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  n.  of  Asia.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  crenate,  and  bright  men;  the  branches  spiny;  the 
flowers  small,  yellowish-green,  and  densely  clustered;  mflle  and  female  flowers  on  sepa- 
rate plants;  the  berries  about  the  size  of  peas,  globular,  bluish-black,  nauseous,  and  vio- 
lently purgative.  They  were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  but  now  more  rarely, 
and  only  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  prepared  from  their  Juice.  They  supply  the  sap  green 
(q.v.)  or  bladder  green  of  painters.  The  bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye.  The«B. 
is  sometimes  planted  for  hedges,  but  is  of  too  straggling  a  habit. — ^The  Alder  Buck- 
thorn, or  Berry-bbaring  Alder  (B  frangvla),  is  also  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  fre- 
quent in  woods  and  thickets  throughout  Europe.  It  is  a  shrub,  rarely  a  small  tree,  with 
spineless  branches,  oval  entire  leaves,  and  small,  whitish,  axillary  flowers,  which  are  in 
general  somewhat  clustered.  The  bark  of  the  twigs  is  ^y,  ana  has  a  very  disgusting 
smell  and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste.  It  was  formerly  used  m  medicine,  along  with  that  of 
the  last  species,  and  has  recently  been  recommended  in  many  quarters  as  a  remedy  for 
intermittent  fevers.  It  contains  principally  an  acrid  bitter  extractive,  a  volatile  oil  con- 
taining hydrocvanic  acid,  and  a  yellow  coloring  matter  called  rhamnin.  The  berries  are 
small  and  black,  and  violently  purgative.  It  is  objected  to  their  use  in  medicine  that 
much  sickness  and  thirst  attend  it.  The  charcoal  of  the  wood  is  light,  and  is  used  for 
the  preparation  of  gunpowder.  The  bark,  leaves,  and  berries  are  used  for  dyeing;  the 
bark  for  dyeing  yellow,  and  with  preparations  of  iron,  black;  the  unripe  berries  to  dye 
wool  green  and  yellow ;  the  ripe  hemes  to  dye  it  blui^-gray,  blue,  and  green.  The 
flowers  are  peculiarly  grateful  to  bees. — Dyer's  Buckthorn  (JB.  infectortous\  is  a  low 
shrub,  abundant  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  whose  unripe  fruityields  a  brilliant  yellow  dye. 
The  berries  and  inner  bark  of  B.  tiTictorius,  a  native  of  Hungary,  are  also  used  in  dye- 
ing; and  the  berries  of  B.  saxatiUs,  a  procumbent  shrub,  growing  amongst  rocks  as  f^<l 
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n.  as  Switzerland.  The  French  berries,  Amgnon  berries,  or  $feUow  berries  of  dyers,  arc 
the  fruit  of  B.  infeetorius,  B,  saxatUis,  B.  aviygddlina  (or  oieoides),  and  B.  Clum.^The 
Sea  Buckthobn  is  a  shrub  of  a  different  genus  and  order.    See  Sallow-thorn. 

BUCEU,  a  name  common  to  several  small  shrubs  of  the  genus  barasma  (formerly 
included  in  dio»ma),  natives  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  leaves  of  which  ure  used  in 
medicine — sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  more  generally  of  an  infusion  or  a  tincture 
— particularly  on  account  of  their  powerful  operation  on  the  urinary  organs,  as  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  urinary  calculus,  etc.  They  are  also  used  in  dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism,  and  dropsy;  and  are  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  diuretic,  diapho- 
retic, and  tonic.  They  generally  appear  in  commerce  mixed  with  stalks  and  fruit. 
They  are  smooth,  leathery,  and  shining,  more  or  less  crenated,  or  serrated,  and  are  much 
covered  with  pellucid  dots,  which  are  glands  filled  with  a  strongly  smelling  yellowish 
volatile  oil.  The  strong  odor  of  B.  leaves  is  generally  regarded  as  disagreeable,  but  the 
Hottentots  perfume  themselves  with  them.  They  have  a  warm  taste,  resembling  that 
of  mint. — The  genus  barosma  belongs  to  the  natural  order  rutaceoi,  and  is  distinguished 
by  regular  flowers  with  5  petals,  5  fertile  and  6  abortive  scale-like  stamens,  anthers 
bearing  a  minute  terminal  gland,  and  a  5-lobed  ovary.  The  species  principally  yielding 
the  B.  leaves  of  the  shops  are  J?.  serratifoUa,  B.  erenata,  B,  crenulata,  and  B  venusta. 

BUCJLWii£AT,  fagopyrum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  orAer  polyganea  {(i.y.), 
or,  according  to  many  botanists,  a  subgenus  of  polpgonum,  distinguished  by  the  central 
embryo,  and  by  racemes  of  flowers  grouped  in  panicles.  Common  b.  {fagopyrum  eseuleji- 
tum,  OT  polygonum  fagopyrum)  is  a  native  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  many  parts  of  central  Asia,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  and  thence  to  have  extended  over  Europe,  in  many 
parts  of  which,  and  in  some  places  in  Britain,  it  is  now  naturalized.  Another  account 
represents  it  as  having  been  brought  to  Europe  by  the  crusaders.  In  France,  it  is  called 
ble  Sarrasin,  or  Saracen  wheat.  It  is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  farinaceous  albumen 
of  its  seeds,  which  are  used,  as  grain,  for  food  of  man  and  cattle.  It  is  upright,  branched, 
1  to  8  ft.  in  height;  the  leaves  are  between  heart-shaped  and  arrow-shaped,  the  flowers 
pale  red,  the  seed  (nut)  black  and  triangular,  the  angles  even  (not  toothed).  The  resem- 
blance of  this  seed  in  form  to  the  beech-nut  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason  of  the  German 
name  buchtoeeen  (beech-wheat),  from  which  the  English  name  is  derived.  B.  is  a  very 
common  crop  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  but 
is  seldom  sown  in  Britain,  except  as  food  for  pheasants.  It  requires  continued  dry 
weather  in  autumn  for  profitable  harvesting,  and  this  in  the  climate  of  Britain  cannot 
well  be  reckoned  on.  In  Germany,  B.  is  much  valued  as  a  crop,  particularly  for  moor- 
lands and  other  poor  soils.  In  Bretagne,  also,  it  is  as  extensively  cultivated  as  wheat.  It 
yields  very  abundantly,  and  requires  little  attention  and  little  manure.  Forty  bushels 
or  more  per  acre  may  be  expected,  weighing  46  or  48  lbs.  per  bushel;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  resemblance  of  the  seed  to  gram  in  its  qualities  and  uses,  wheat,  or  any  other 
cereal  crop,  generally  succeeds  well  after  B.,  if  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  land 
clear  by  tilling.  The  seed  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  shape  of  groats,  or  made  into 
pottage,  and  in  the  United  States  thin  cakes  are  very  often  made  of  it.  It  is  very  nutri- 
tious, containing  about  10  per  cent  of  chiten  and  53  per  cent  of  starch,  besides  about  6  per 
cent  of  gum  ana  sugar.  It  is  said  to  he  as  good  as  barley  for  fattening  cattle,  and  better 
for  horses  than  oats.  But  as  the  seed  is  covered  with  a  very  hard  rind  or  thin  shell,  it 
must  always  be  shelled  before  being  ^ven  to  cattle.  Poultry  are  very  fond  of  it.  Beer 
is  sometimes  brewed  from  it,  and  it  yields  a  spirituous  liquor  of  good  quality;  indeed,  it 
is  frequently  used  in  gin-distilleries.  As  green  fodder,  the  herbage  of  the  plant  is  said 
to  be  more  nutritious  than  clover;  but  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  on  sheep.  Bees  delight  in  its 
flowers,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  sown  on  this  account.  In  America 
the  seed  is  usually  sown  broadcast  over  the  land  which  has  been  plowed  in  autumn  or 
early  spring  and  well  scarified  or  harrowed.  About  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  is 
required  when  sown  broadcast,  but  a  bushel  is  sufBcient  if  drilled  with  a  machine.  In 
the  latter  case  it  should  not  be  sown  in  narrower  drills  than  one  foot  apart,  but  2  ft 
is  recommended  as  being  better  for  the  succeeding  crop,  as  the  wider  intervals  can  be 
properly  cultivated.  It  should  not  be  sown  m  England  before  the  middle  of  May,  as 
the  least  frost  is  injurious.  When  the  lower  seeds  are  ripe  it  should  be  mown,  as  they 
are  easily  shed  out  if  allowed  to  stand  too  long.  When  bread  made  from  B.  forms  the 
principal  food  of  the  people,  it  is  thought  to  have  an  injurious  action  on  the  brain.  As 
a  supplementary  article,  however,  it  is  a  favorite  among  all  classes  where  it  is  raised. — 
TabtablAlN  B.  (F.  or  P.  TaUiriemn)  is  distinguished  by  the  toothed  edges  of  the  seeds 
and  its  more  vigorous  growth.  It  is  hardy,  and  adapted  for  cold  situations.  It  is  a 
native  of  Siberia.  It  is  very  productive,  but  the  seed  falls  out  when  ripe  more  readily 
than  that  of  the  common  species;  and  the  flour  is  darker  colored,  and  somewhat  bitter. 
— ^Notch-seeded  B.  {F.  or  P.  einarginatum)  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  China.  Its  seeds  are 
larger  tlian  those  of  common  B.,  and  their  angles  are  winged.  When  grown  in  Britain, 
many  of  its  flowers  are  generally  abortive. — Pkrennla-L  B.  (P.  or  P.  cymoeum)  is  a  native 
of  Nepaul,  very  vigorous  in  its  growth,  but  producing,  at  least  in  Britain,  comparatively 
little  seed. — The  triangular  black  seed  of  climbing  B.  or  blackbine  (P.  or  P.  contolvuhis), 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  eaten  oatmeal  cakes  or  porrid^e^^reatlyj-eaBmWes^B.,  but 
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is  smAller.  The  plant — a  very  common  weed  in  gardens  and  cornfields  in  Britain — also 
exhibits  much  similarity,  notwithstanding  its  different  habit^nd  twining  stem. — Dye&'s 
B.  is  Polygonum  tinctonum.    See  Polygone>e. 

BUCKWHEAT  TREE,  ClifUmia  ligustrina,  an  evergreen  shrub  in  the  gulf  states  of 
the  order  cvrillaceie,  bearing  fragrant  white  blossoms.  It  grows  around  ponds  and 
streams,  and  gets  its  name  from  the  shape  of  its  pendulous  fruit.  Its  local  name  is 
"titi." 

BTTCOL'IC,  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek,  meaning  "belonging  to  herdsmen,"  and 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  term  pastoral.    See  Paatokal  Poetry. 

BUCYRUS,  the  co.  seat  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky  river,  62  m.  n.  of 
Columbus;  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayno,  and  Chicago  railroad;  pop.  '70,  8066;  in 
'80.  3848.  There  are  mineral  springs  and  a  spring  of  inflammable  oil  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   It  is  in  a  thickly  populated  district,  and  is  noted  for  manufactories  and  schools. 

BTTC'ZACZ,  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Oalicia,  80  m.  e.n.e.  of  Stanislawow,  on 
the  Stripa,  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Dniester.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Poles 
and  the  Turks  was  signed  here  in  1673.    Pop.  8500. 

BUD,  Qemmcky  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the  rudiments  of  leaves 
or  flowers  prior  to  their  development  Buds  are  distinguished  into  leaf-fnids  and  flower- 
buds,  the  former  producing  leaves,  and  having  a  power  of  extension  mto  a  branch;  the 
latter  producing  flowers  only,  and  ordinarily  destitute  of  this  power  of  extension.  The 
different  parts  of  the  flower  being  regarded,  however,  as  leaf-organB  or  altered  leaves 
(see  Flowbb),  the  flower-bud  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  modifled  leaf -bud;  and  it  is 
well  known  that,  by  treatment  which  checks  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  plant,  it  may  be 
caused  to  produce  iSower-buds  where  only  leaf-buds  could  otherwise  have  been  expected 
to  appear — a  physiological  fact,  of  which  advantage  is  taken  in  various  ways  by  gar- 
deners, as  by  removing  portions  of  the  bark  and  even  of  the  woody  part  of  the  stem, 
root-pruning,  confining  the  roots  in  a  flower-pot,  etc.  Buds  usually  appear  in  the  axils 
of  leaves,  the  terminal  bud  of  a  branch  being  no  exception  to  this  rule;  and  there  is  no 
leaf  without  one  or  more  buds  in  its  axil,  although  many  never  pass  beyond  the  most 
rudimentary  state.  See  Bkanch.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  buds  are  formed 
about  midsummer,  beginning  to  appear  as  soon  as  the  young  branch  which  bears  them 
has  itself  been  properly  developed,  and  are  ^nerally  covered  with  scales  and  often  also 
coated  with  resinous  matter,  by  which  their  tender  contents  are  protected  from  the 
severity  of  winter;  but  in  the  trees  of  warm  climates,  the  protection  of  scales  is  generally 
wanting.  Within  the  leaf -bud,  the  future  leaves  may  be  discovered,  often  very  curiously 
folded  or  rolled  up,  and  the  different  forms  and  positions  which  the  leaves  assume  in 
the  bud,  are  very  characteristic  of  different  kinds  of  plants.  This  is  called  the  vernation 
(q.v.)  of  leaves,  and  is  analogous  to  the  astivation  (q.v.)  of  flowers.  The  buds  of  exoge- 
nous plants  originate  in  cellular  prolongations  of  the  medullary  rays  bursting  through 
the  bark;  those  of  endogenous  plants  are  in  communication  with  the  cellular  matter 
which  lies  between  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue  in  the  stem;  and  buds  elongate  into 
branches  by  the  addition  of  new  cellular  matter  to  the  extremity.  Leaf-Duds  are 
capable  of  subsisting  when  sefMirated  from  the  parent  plant  and  placed  in  favorable  situ- 
ations, developing  memselves  into  new  plants  with  the  most  exact  correspondence  in 
their  characteristics  to  the  parent  plant;  and  of  this  gardeners  avail  themselves  in  the 
process  of  buMing  (q.v.),  and  in  various  ways  for  the  propagation  of  plants.    Some 

Elants  propagate  themselves  by  a  natural  detachment  of  buds  (fndbik  or  mUblets),  modi- 
ed  into  a  character  analogous  to  that  of  jtnilbs  (q.v.);  and  bulbs  themselves  may  indeed 
be  regarded  as  subterranean  leaf-buds  with  thickened  scales.  The  eyes  of  the  i>otato 
are  a&o  subterranean  leaf -buds,  the  tuber  being  regarded  as  a  thickened  subterranean 
stem;  and  all  plants  with  subterranean  stems  produce  subterranean  leaf -buds,  sending 
above  eround  only  herbaceous  annual  slioots,  as  asparagus,  the  banana,  etc.  Buds  may 
be  produced  in  exogenous  plants  from  the  extremity  of  any  medullary  ray,  and  may  be 
made  to  spring  from  a  leafless  part  of  the  st^m  by  an  incision,  the  enect  of  which  is  to 
direct  a  greater  supply  of  sap  to  the  part  immediately  beneath  it.  In  a  few  plants,  buds 
are  produced  on  the  edges,  or  even  on  the  surface  ox  leaves.  In  consequence  of  their 
power  of  independent  existence,  buds  have  been  looked  upon  by  some  physiologists  as 
distinct  organized  beings  congrenit^d  in  the  tree  or  plant,  a  view  which  involves  exag- 
geration, and  therefore  error. — ^Flower-buds  cannot  be  used  for  budding,  or  otherwise 
for  propagation  of  the  plant,  but  when  removed  from  their  original  stock,  always  die. 

Some  of  the  lowest  animals  propagate  themselves  by  buds  (gemnuUion),  and  many  of 
the  zoophyte  systems  or  polypidoms  extend  in  this  manner.  See  Gehhation,  Rbfro- 
DucTioN,  Polypi,  and  25oophyte8. 

BVDA  (Slavonic,  Bu'din;  German,  (yfen),  a  city  of  Hungary,  forming  with  Pesth 
(with  which  it  is  united  by  a  mafniflcent  suspension -bridge)  uie  capital  of  the  country, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  about  180  m.  s.e.  of  Vienna,  in  lat.  4T  29' 
n..  and  long.  10**  8'  east.  B.  has  a  highly  picturesque  appearance,  being  built  round  the 
Scnlossberg  (Oastle-hill)  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  in  the  midst  of  a  district  cov- 
ered with  vineyardd.  Crowning  this  center  hill  or  rock,  which  has  an  elevation  of  486 
ft  above  the  sea,  is  the  citadel;  the  palace  in  which  are  preserved  the  royal  inaignia.  of 
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Hungary;  an^  an  old  (Jotliic  church.  Behind,  and  towering  above  the  rock,  rises  the 
Blocksberg,  strongly  fortified,  with  a  precipitous  face  to  the  Danube,  the  slopes  of  the 
other  sides  being  occupied*  with  houses.  B.  has  many  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions; and  a  fine  observatory  crowns  the  Blocksberg.  It  has  some  celebrated  hot 
sulphur  springs,  with  a  temperature  of  117"  5'  F.,  from  which  it  derives  its  (Jerman 
name,  Ofen  (Oven).  Three  oi  the  baths  erected  by  the  Turks  are  still  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  and  are  much  frequented  by  the  common  people.  B.  has  some  manu- 
factures of  silk,  velvet,  woolens,  cotton,  leather,  and  gunpowder,  and  cannon  and  type 
foundries;  but  its  chief  trade  is  in  wine,  of  which  it  produces  between  four  and  five 
millions  of  gallons  annually.  This  is  known  as  the  "  Ofenerwein,"  and  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Pop.  '69,  58,998.  B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  its  importance  4ates 
from  1240,  when  the  fortress  was  erected  on  the  Schlossberg.  During  the  inroads  of 
the  Turks,  it  was  regarded  as  the  key  of  Christendom.  It  was  captured  by  Solymaa 
the  maj^nificent  in  1526,  but  retaken  in  the  following  year  by  Ferdinand  I.,  kin^  of 
Bohemia.  In  1541,  it  was  again  taken  by  Solyrnan,  who  introduced  into  it  a  gamson 
of  12,000  janizaries;  and  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  Turks  until  1686,  when  it  was 
captured  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  B.  and  Pesth  (q.v.)  were  in  1872  incorporated  with 
one  another,  the  official  name  being  the  compound  jBudapest. 

BUDJBTTS  (the  Latinized  form  of  GuUlattme  Biide),  one  of  the  greatest  French  scholars 
of  his  age,  was  b.  in  Paris  in  1467.  He  studied  there  and  at  Orleans.  His  works  on 
philology,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence  display  extensive  learning,  but  the  two  hest 
known  are  the  De  Asse  et  Partihus  ^us  (Paris,  1514),  which  contains  a  veiy  thorough 
investigation  into  ancient  coins;  and  the  CommerUarii  Lingua  Orceca  (Paris,  1519), 
which  ^eaUy  advanced  the  study  of  Greek  literature  in  France,  and  is  still  held  in  high 
estimation  by  classical  scholars.  B.'s  knowledge  of  Greek  was  particularly  good.  His 
style  both  in  Latin  and  French  is  nervous,  but  harsh,  and  abounds  in  Greek  construc- 
tions. His  abilities  were  manifested  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  public  business. 
Louis  XII.  twice  sent  him  to  Rome  as  ambassador;  and  Francis  I.  also  employed  him 
in  several  negotiations.  At  B.'s  suggestion,  Francis  founded  the  CoUige  de  Prance,  and 
was  also  persuaded  to  refrain  from  prohibiting  printing,  which  the  bigoted  Sorbonne 
had  advised  in  1588.  During  his  life,  B.  held  several  important  offices.  He  was  royal 
librarian,  maitre  des  requites,  and  provost  of  Paris.  He  died  28d  Aug.,  1540.  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Basel  in  1557.  B.  was  suspected  of  a  leaning 
towards  Calvinism.  Certain  circumstances  render  this  highly  probable.  In  his  corres- 
pondence with  his  friend  Erasmus,  he  repeatedly  expresses  his  contempt  for  monks  and 
Ignorant  ecclesiastics,  and  on  one  occasion  terms  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  "prating 
sophists."  Besides,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  conclusive,  shortly  after  his  death,  his 
widow  and  several  members  of  his  family  went  to  Geneva,  and  openly  abjured  Cathol- 
icism. 

BUDAOK'y  BuDAUN,  or  Budayoon,  a  t.  of  India,  140  m.  n.w.  of  Lucknow,  giving  its 
name  to  a  British  district  of  the  Rohilcund  division  of  the  lieutenant-governorship  of 
the  n.w.  provinces.  It  is  situated  in  28"  2'  n.  lat.,  and  79**  11'  e.  long.  Its  pop.  was 
officially  ascertained  in  1872  to  amount  to  88,822.  It  was  occupied  by  the  mutineers  and 
a  body  of  liberated  prisoners  from  Bareilly,  June  1,  1857.  The  Europeans  escaped  by 
flight.  It  was  captured  by  gen.  Whitelock,  April  19,  1858,  and  the  rebels  in  this  quar- 
ter were  soon  afterwards  entirely  subdued. — The  district  of  Budaon  contains  an  area  of 
2005  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  (1872)  of  984,848.  of  which  nearly  six  sevenths  are  Hindus,  and  the 
remainder  mostly  Mussulmans.  The  district  is  a  level,  fertile  tract  on  the  Ganges  and 
tributaries  of  it,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Bamgunga, 

BUDD^US,  JoHANN  Franz,  1667-1729;  a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  b.  in  Pomera- 
nia.  At  Wittenberg  he  won  distinction  in  languages,  theology,  and  history;  was  Greek 
and  Latin  professor  at  Coburg,  professor  of  ethical  sciences  and  politics  in  the  university 
of  Halle,  and  in  1705  professor  of  divinity  at  Jena.  He  produced  an  historical  German 
dictionary,  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  work  on  practical  philoso- 
phy, one  on  laws,  and  a  universal  theological  history. 

BUD'DHISlf— BUD'DHA.  The  religion  known  as  Buddhism  (from  the  title  of  *'Th6 
Buddha,"  meaning  '*  the  wise,"  "  the  enlightened,"  acquired  by  its  founder)  has  existed 
now  for  2460  years,  and  may  be  said  to  oe  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  world.  In 
Hindustan,  the  land  of  its  birth,  it  has  now  little  hold,  except  among  the  Nepaulese 
and  some  other  northern  tribes;  but  it  bears  full  swajr  in  Ceylon,  and  over  the  whole 
eastern  peninsula;  it  divides  the  adherence  of  the  Chinese  with  the  systems  of  Confu- 
cius and  Lao-tse,  claiming  perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  population;  it  prevails  also  in 
Japan  (although  not  the  established  religion);  and,  n.  of  the  Himalayas,  it  is  the  religion 
of  Thibet  (where  it  assumes  the  form  of  Lamaism),  and  of  the  Mongolian  population  of 
central  Asia,  and  extends  to  the  very  n.  of  Siberia,  and  even  into  Swedish  Lapland.  Its 
adherents  are  estimated  at  400  millions — more  than  a  third  of  the  human  race.  Yet,  till 
near  the  middle  of  this  century,  nothing  was  known  in  Europe  respectingthe  nature  and 
origin  of  this  world-religion,  beyond  the  vaguest  notices  and  conjectures.  About  the 
year  1828,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  British  resident  at  the  court  of  Nepaul,  where  Buddhism 
prevails,  discovered  the  existence  of  a  large  set  of  writings  in  the  Sanscrit  language, 
forming  the  national  canonical  books.    These  books  have ,  since  been  found  to  be  the 
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texts  from  which  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  of  Thibet,  Mongolia,  and  China  must  have 
been  translated.  The  books  of  the  Ceylon  Buddhists  are  in  the  language  called  Pali; 
and  though  not  translations  of  the  Nepaulese  standards,  they  are  found  to  agree  with 
them  in  substance,  and  to  be  only  another  and  somewhat  later  version  of  the  same  tra- 
ditions. Translations  from  the  Ceylon  standards  are  used  by  the  Buddhists  of  Burmjdi 
and  Siam.  Copies  of  the  Sanscrit  books  of  Nepaul,  having  been  sent  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
to  the  Asiatic  societies  of  London  and  Paris,  engajjed  the  attention  of  the  eminent  ori- 
ental scholar,  Eugene  Burnouf,  who  published  in  1844  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Buddhism;  and  tliis  book  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  anything  like  cor- 
rect information  on  the  subject  among  the  western  nations. 

The  most  diverse  opinions  had  previously  prevailed  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
ori^n  of  Buddhism.  Some  looked  upon  it  as  a  relic  of  what  had  been  the  original^ 
religion  of  Hindustan,  before  Brahmanism  intruded  and  drove  it  out;  a  relic  of  a  wide-* 
spread  primeval  worship,  whose  ramifications  it  was  endeavored  to  trace  by  identifying 
Buddha  with  the  Woden  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  Thoth  or  Hermes  or  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  other  mythological  personages.  Others  held  that  it  could  not  be  older 
than  Christianity,  and  must  have  originated  in  a  blundering  attempt  to  copy  that 
religion — so  striKing  are  the  many  points  of  resemblance  that  present  themselves. 
Although  the  means  are  still  wantinff  of  giving  a  circumstantial  history  of  Buddhism,  . 
the  m£dn  outline  is  no  longer  doubtful.  Oriental  scholars  now  concur  in  fixing  the  date 
of  its  origin  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.  B.C.,  and  in  making  it  spring  up  in  the 
n.  of  Hindustan.  According  to  the  Buddhist  books,  the  founder  of  the  religion  was  a 
prince  of  the  name  of  Siddhartha,  son  of  Suddhodana,  king  of  Kapilavastu,  which  is 
placed  somewhere  on  the  confines  of  Oude  and  Nepaul.  He  is  often  called  Sakya, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  family,  and  also  Gautama,  the  name  of  the  great  ''  Solar*' 
race  of  which  the  family  was  a  branch.  The  name  Sakya  often  becomes  Sakya-muni 
(otwtw,  in  San.,  means  "solitary,"  and  is  allied  to  Gr.  mon/>Sy  the  root  of  "monk"),  in 
allusion  to  the  solitary  habits  assumed  by  the  prince.  To.  Gautama  is  freouently  pre- 
fixed Sramana,  meaning  ascetic.  Of  the  names,  or  rather  titles,  given  to  Siddhartha  in 
his  state  of  perfection,  the  most  important  is  the  Buddha*  which  is  from  the  root  htidh, 
to  know,  and,  according  to  Wilson,  means  properly,  "he  to  whom  truth  is  known:"  it 
is  indicative  of  the  leadmg  doctrine  of  his  system.  Others  are  "  The  blessed  "  (Bhaga- 
vat);  "  the  venerable  of  the  world;"  "the  Bodhisatva,"  the  im^rt  of  which  will  be 
afterwards  explained.  The  history  of  this  person  is  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  extrava- 
gant and  incredible  legend;  and  at  least  one  eminent  orientalist,  prof.  H.  H.Wilson, 
thinks  it  still  doubtful  whether  the  Buddha  was  an  actual  historical  personage,  and  not 
rather  an  allegorical  figment.  Agreeing  that  the  doctrine  was  introduced  about  the 
time  assigned,  he  thin&  it  more  likely  that  it  originated  with  a  school  formed  of  per- 
sons of  various  castes,  comprising  even  Brahmans.  But  by  oriental  authorities  gener- 
ally, the  Buddha  is  receivea  as  the  actual  personal  founder  of  the  religion  that  goes  by 
his  name. 

Assuming  that  the  Buddha  was  a  real  person,  and  that  there  is  a  basis  of  fact 
under  the  mass  of  extravagant  fable  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  the  history  of  Buddh- 
ism may  be  thus  briefly  outlined:  The  prince  Siddhartha  gives  early  indications  of  a 
contemplative,  ascetic  disposition;  and  his  father,  fearing  kst  he  should  desert  his  high 
station  as  Kshatriya  (see  HmDmsM  and  Caste)  and  ruler,  and  take  to  a  religious  life, 
has  him  early  married  to  a  charming  princess,  and  syrrounded  with  all  the  splendor  and 
dissipation  of  a  luxurious  court.  Twelve  years  spent  in  this  environment  only  deepen 
the  conviction,  that  all  that  life  can  offer  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  He  is  con- 
stantly brooding  over  the  thought  that  old  age,  withered  and  joyless,  is  fast  approaching; 
that  loathsome  or  racking  sickness  may  at  any  moment  seize  him;  that  death  will  at  all 
events  soon  cut  off  all  present  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  usher  in  a  new  cycle  of 
unknown  trials  and  sufferings.  These  images  hang  like  Damocles'  sword  over  every 
proposed  feast  of  pleasure,  and  make  enjoyment  impossible.  He  therefore  resolves  to 
try  whether  a  life  of  austerity  wUl  not  lead  to  peace;  and,  although  his  father  seeks  to 
detain  him  by  setting  suards  on  every  outlet  of  the  palace,  he  escapes,  and  be^ns  the 
life  of  a  religious  mendicant,  being  now  about  80  years  old.  To  mark  his  breaking  ofi! 
all  secular  ties,  he  cuts  off  the  long  locks  that  were  a  sign  of  his  high  caste;  and  as  the 
shortened  hair  turned  upwards,  he  is  always  represented  in  figures  with  curly  hair, 
which  induced  early  European  writers  to  consider  him  as  of  JEthiopian  origin.  He 
commences  by  studying  all  that  the  Brahmans  can  teach  him,  but  finds  their  doctrine 
unsatisfactory.  Six  years  of  rigorous  asceticism  are  equally  vain;  and  resolving  to 
return  to  a  more  genial  life,  he  is  deserted  by  his  five  disciples,  and  then  undergoes  a 
fierce  temptation  from  the  demon  of  wickedness.  But  no  discouragement  or  opposition 
can  divert  Sakya-muni  from  the  search  after  deliverance.  He  will  conquer  the  secret  by 
sheer  force  of  thinking.    He  sits  for  weeks  plunged  in  abstraction,  revolving  the  causes 

*  There  is  a  confiMing  variety  in  the  modes  In  which  this  name  is  spelled  by  Emt>pean  writen. 
8.  Hftrdy,  in  hin  Manual  of  BuddhUm,  is^ves  more  than  fifty  forms  that  have  oome  under  his  notice. 
Some  or  the  more  common  are  Bud,  Bod,  Buth.  Budh.  Boodn.  Bhood,  Budo,  Buddow,  Boutta,  Poota, 
Poth,  Pot.  The  Chinese,  owing  to  the  meagemess  of  their  articulations,  seem  to  have  been  unable  to 
come  nearer  to  the  real  sound  than  Fo,  Foe,  or  Fohl ;  from  the  same  cause,  they  convert  Brahma  intQ 
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of  things.  If  we  were  not  bom,  he  reflects,  we  should  not  be  subject  to  old  age,  misery, 
and  death ;  therefore,  the  cause  of  these  evils  is  birth.  But  whence  comes  birth  or  con- 
tinued existence?  Through  a  long  concatenation  of  intermediate  causes,  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  ignorance  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  existence;  and  therefore,  with  the 
removal  of  ignorance,  existence  and  all  its  anxieties  and  miseries  would  be  eut  off  at 
their  source.  Passing  through  successive  stages  of  contemplation,  he  realizes  this  in  his 
own  person,  and  attains  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the  Buddha.  The  scene  of  this  final 
triumph  received  the  name  of  Bodhimanda  (the  seat  of  intelligence),  and  the  tree  tinder 
which  he  sat  was  called  Bodhidruma  (the  tree  of  intelligence),  whence  bo-tree.  The 
Buddhists  believe  the  spot  to  be  the  center  of  the  earth.  Twelve  hundred  years  after 
the  Buddha's  death,  Hiouen-Thsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  found  the  Bodhidruma— or  a 
tree  that  passed  for  it — still  standing.  Although  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  extinct  in  the 
Heighborhood,  there  are,  about  5  m.  from  Gaya  Proper,  in  Bahar,  extensive  ruins  and 
an  old  dagoba,  or  a  temple,  which  are  believed  to  mark  the  place.  Near  the  temple 
there  flourished,  in  1812,  a  peepul-tree,  apparently  100  years  old,  which  may  have  been 
planted  in  the  place  of  the  original  bo-tree. 

Having  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  misery,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
these  causes  are  to  be  counteracted,  the  Buddha  was  now  ready  to  lead  others  on  the 
road  to  salvation.  It  was  at  Benares  that  he  first  preached,  or,  in  the  consecrated 
phrase,  "turned  the  wheel  of  the  law;" *  but  the  most  important  of  his  eaily  converts 
was  Bimbisara,  the  sovereign  of  Magadha  (Bahar),  whose  dynasty  continued  for  many 
centmries  to  patronize  the  new  faith.  During  the  forty  years  that  he  continued  to  preach 
his  strange  gospel,  he  appears  to  have  traversed  a  great  part  of  northern  India,  combating 
the  Brahmans,  and  everywhere  making  numerous  converts.  He  died  at  Kusinagara  (in 
Oude),  at  the  age  of  80,  m  the  year  543  b.c.  ;  and  his  body  being  burned,  the  relics  were 
distributed  among  a  number  of  contending  claimants,  and  monumental  tumuli  were 
erected  to  preserve  them.    See  Topfis. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  history  of  Buddhism,  after  the  death  of  its  f oundei', 
is  that  of  the  three  councils  which  fixed  the  canon  of  the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  The  Buddha  had  written  nothing  himself;  but  his  chief  follow- 
ers, assembled  in  council  immediately  after  his  death,  proceeded  to  reduce  his  teaching 
to  writing.  These  canonical  writings  are  divided  into  three  classes,  forminj^  the  tripitaka 
or  "triple  basket."  The  first  class  consist  of  the  soutras,  or  discourses  of  the  Buddha; 
the  second  contains  the  mnaya^  or  discipline;  and  the  third  the  abhidluirfna,  or  meta- 
physic.  The  first  is  evidently  the  fundamental  text  out  of  which  all  the  subsequent 
writing  have  been  elaborated.  The  other  two  councils  probably  revised  and  expainded 
the  writings  agreed  upon  at  the  first,  adding  voluminous  commentaries;  as  to  the  dates 
of  the  other  two  councils,  there  are  irreconcilable  discrepancies  in  the  accounts;  but  at 
all  events  the  third  was  not  later  than  240  b.c,  so  that  the  Buddhist  canonical  scrip- 
tures, as  they  now  exist,  were  fixed  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Buddhist  religion  early  manifested  a  zealous  missionary  spirit;  and  princes  and  even 
princesses  became  devoted  propagandists.  A  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Magadha, 
Mahindo,  carried  the  faith  to  Ceylon,  807  b.c.  The  Chinese  annals  speak  of  a  Buddhist 
missionary  as  early  as  217  b.o.  ;  and  the  doctrine  made  such  progress,  that  in  65  A.  D. 
it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  emperor  as  a  third  state  religion.  The  Cliinese 
Buddhists  have  always  looked  on  India  as  their  "holy  land;"  and,  oeginning  with  the 
4th  c.  of  our  era,  a  stream  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  continued  to  flow  from  China  to  India 
during  six  centuries.  Several  of  these  pilgrims  have  left  accounts  of  their  travels,  which 
throw  a  light  on  the  course  of  Buddhism  in  India,  and  on  the  internal  state  of  the  coun- 
try in  general,  that  is  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  literature  of  India  itself.  See  Hioukn- 
Thbakg.  As  to  the  spread  of  Buddhism  n.  of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  we  have  the 
historical  fact,  that  a  Chinese  general,  having  about  the  year  120  b.c.  defeated  the  bar- 
bftrous  tribes  to  the  n.  of  the  desert  of  Qobi,  brought  back  as  a  trophy  a  golden  statue  of 
the  Buddha. 

A  prominent  name  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  is  that  of  Asoka,  king  of  Magadha,  in 
the  3d  c.  of  our  era,  whose  sway  seems  to  have  extended  over  the  whole  penmsula  of 
Hindustan,  and  even  over  Ceylon.  This  prince  was  to  Buddhism  what  Constantine  was  to 
Cliristiani  ty.  He  was  at  first  a  persecutor  of  the  faith,  but  being  converted — by  a  miracle, 
according  to  the  legend — he  became  its  zealous  propagator.  Not,  however,  as  princes 
usually  promote  their  creed;  for  it  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Buddhism,  that 
it  has  never  employed  force,  hardly  even  to  resist  aggression.  Asoka  showed  his  zeal 
by  building  and  enaowing  viharas  or  monasteries,  and  raising  topes  and  other  monuments 
over  the  relics  of  Buddha  and  in  spots  remarkable  as  the  scenes  of  his  labors.  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  in  the  7th  c.  of  our  era,  found  topes  attributed  to  Asoka  from  the  foot  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  There  exist,  also,  in  different  parts 
of  India,  edicts  inscribed  on  rocks  and  pillars  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  Buddha.  The 
edicts  are  in  the  name  of  king  Piyadasi;  but  orientalists  are  almost  unanimous  in  hold- 

*From  a  too  literal  understanding  of  this  phrase  have  arisen,  probably,  those  prajring-wheels,  or 
nrther  wheels  for  meditation,  seen  standing  before  Buddhist  monasteries  in  Thibet  and  elaewhere.  The 
doctrines  of  Buddha  are  inscribed  on  the  wheel,  which  is  then  set  in  motion  by  a  windlass,  or  even  by 
home-power.  The  individual  monks  have  portable  ones,  with  which  they  perform  their  devotions 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  be. 
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ing  Piyadasi  and  Asoka  to  be  one  and  the  same.  Not  a  single  building  or  sculptured 
stone  has  been  discovered  in  continental  India  of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  this  mon- 
arch, whose  death  is  assigned  to  226  B.C.  A  remarkable  spirit  of  charity  andtoleration  runs 
through  these  royal  sermons.  The  ' '  king  beloved  of  the  gods"  desires  to  see  the  ascetics  of 
all  creeds  living  in  all  places,  for  they  all  teach  the  essential  rules  of  conduct.  "  A  man 
ought  to  honor  his  own  faith  only;  but  he  should  never  abuse  the  faith  of  others.  .  .  , 
There  are  even  circumstances  where  the  religion  of  others  ought  to  be  honored,  and  in 
acting  thus,  a  man  fortifies  his  own  faith,  and  assists  the  faith  of  others." 

For  the  glimpses  we  get  of  the  state  of  Buddhism  in  India,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to 
the  accounts  of  Chinese  pilgrims.  Fa-hian,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  c,  found  some  appear- 
ances of  decline  in  the  e.  of  Hindustan,  its  birthplace,  but  it  was  still  strong  in  the 
Punjab  and  the  north.  In  Cevlon,  it  was  flourishing  in  full  vigor,  the  ascetics  or  monks 
numbering  from  50,000  to  60,000.  In  the  7th  c— that  is,  1200  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Buddha — Hiouen-Thsang  represents  it  as  widely  dominant  and  flourishing,  and 

SUronized  by  powerful  rajalis.  Its  history  was  doubtless  more  or  less  checkered.  The 
rahmans,  though  little  less  tolerant  than  the  followers  of  Buddha,  seem  to  have  been 
in  some  cases  roused  into  active  opposition;  and  some  princes  employed  persecution  to 
put  down  the  new  faith. 

It  was  probably  during  the  first  four  or  five  cfenturies  of  our  era,  and  as  a  result  of 
persecution,  that  Buddhists,  driven  from  the  great  cities,  retired  among  the  hills  of  the 
west,  and  there  constructed  those  cave- temples  which,  for  their  number,  vastness,  and 
elaborate  structure,  continue  to  excite  the  wonder  of  all  who  see  them.  There  are  reck- 
oned to  be  not  fewer  thon  900  Buddhist  excavations  still  extant  in  India,  nearly  all 
within  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  How  the  destruction  of  the  Buddhist  faith  in  Hin- 
dustan came  about — whether  from  internal  corruption,  or  the  persecution  of  powerful 
princes,  adherents  of  the  old  faith — we  are  utterly  in  the  dark.  But  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  time  of  Hiouen-Thsang's  visit,  its  decay  must  have  been  rapid  bevond  pre- 
cedent; for  about  the  11th  or  12th  c,  the  last  traces  of  it  disappear  from  the  Indian 
peninsula. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  faith,  which  has  been  for  so  long,  and  is  still,  the 
sole  light  of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings?  In  answering  this  question,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  here  .to  a  brief  outline  of  the  intellectual  theory  on  which  the  system  is 
based,  and  of  the  general  character  of  its  morality  and  ritual  observances,  as  they  were 
conceived  oy  the  founder  and  his  more  immediate  followers;  referring  for  the  various 
forms  which  the  external  observances  have  assumed  to  the  several  countries  where  it  is 
believed  and  practiced.    Bee  Burmah,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  Lamaism. 

Buddhism  is  based  on  the  same  views  of  human  existence,  and  the  same  philosophy 
of  thin^  in  general,  that  prevailed  among  the  Brahmans.  It  accepts  without  questioning, 
and  in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  so  much  that  is  strange  in  the  eastern  character.  For  a  particular  account 
of  this  important  doctrine  or  notion,  which  seems  ingrained  in  the  constitution  of  eastern 
minds,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  no  phase  of  thought  or  feeling  among  them 
can  be  understood,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Transmigration;  while  the  peculiar  coa- 
mogony  or  system  of  the  universe  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  which  is  substantially 
the  same  among  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  will  be  described  under  Hinduism.  It  is  sum- 
cient  here  to  say,  that,  according  to  Buddliist  belief,  when  a  man  dies,  he  is  immediately 
bom  aj^in,  or  appears  in  a  new  shape;  and  that  shape  may,  according  to  his  merit  or 
dement,  be  any  of  the  innumerable  orders  of  being  composing  the  Buddhist  universe — 
from  a  clod  to  a  divinity.  If  his  demerit  would  not  be  sufllciently  punished  by  a 
degraded  earthly  existence — in  the  form,  for  instance,  of  a  woman  or  a  slave,  of  a  perse- 
cuted or  a  disgusting  animal,  of  a  plant,  or  even  of  a  piece  of  inorganic  matter — ^he  will 
be  bom  in  some  one  of  the  186  Buddhist  hells,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
These  places  of  punishment  have  a  regular  eradation  in  the  intensity  of  the  sufterins 
and  in  the  length  of  time  the  sufEerers  live,  the  least  term  of  life  being  10  millions  of 
years,  the  longer  terms  being  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  even  Indian  notation  to 
express.  A  meritorious  life,  on  the  other  hand,  secures  the  next  birth  either  in  an  exalted 
and  happ^  position  on  earth,  or  as  a  blessed  spirit,  or  even  divinity,  in  one  of  the  many 
heavens;  in  which  the  least  duration  of  life  is  about  10  billions  of  years.  But  however 
long  the  life,  whether  of  misery  or  of  bliss,  it  has  an  end,  and  at  its  close  the  individual 
must  be  bom  again,  and  may  again  be  either  happy  or  miserable — either  a  god  or,  it  may 
be,  the  vilest  inanimate  object.*  The  Buddha  himself,  before  his  last  birth  as  Sakyamimi, 
had  gone  through  every  conceivable  form  of  existence  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in 
the  water,  in  hell  and  in  heaven,  and  had  filled  every  condition  in  human  life.  When 
he  attained  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Buddha,  he  was  able  to  recall  all  these  exist- 
ences; and  a  great  part  of  the  Buddhist  legendary  literature  is  taken  up  in  narrating  his 
exploits  when  he  lived  as  an  elephant,  as  a  bird,  as  a  stag,  and  so  forth. 

The  Buddhist  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the  quality  of  actions—which  is 
expressed  in  Pali  by  the  word  karma,  including  both  merit  and  demerit — determines 

*  One  iMrend  makes  Bhagavat,  In  order  to  impress  upon  the  monks  of  a  monastery  the  importance 
of  their  dunes,  point  tea  besom,  and,  by  his  supernatural  insight,  reveal  to  them  that  it  had  once  been 
a  novice,  who  had  been  ne^igent  in  sweeping  he  hall  of  assembly;  the  walls  and  pillars,  again,  he 
told  them,  had  once  existed  as  monks,  who  soiled  the  walls  of  the  hall  by  spitting  apontbem^/v  lv 
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the  future  condition  of  all  sentient  beings,  is  peculiar.  They  do  not  conceive  any  god 
or  gods  as  being  pleased  or  displeased  by  the  actions,  and  as  assigning  the  actors  their 
future  condition  by  way  of  punishment  or  of  reward.  The  very  idea  of  a  god,  as 
creating  or  in  any  way  ruling  the  world,  is  utterly  absent  in  the  Buddhist  system.  God 
is  not  so  mucli  as  denied;  he  is  simply  not  known.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  once  confi- 
dently and  generally  held,  that  a  nation  of  atheists  never  existed,  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
disputed  that  the  numerous  Buddhist  nations  are  essentially  atheist;  for  they  know  no 
beings  with  greater  supernatural  power  than  any  man  is  supposed  capable  of  attaining 
toby  virtue,  austerity,  and  science;  and  a  remarKable  indication  of  this  startling  fact  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  circumstance  that  some  at  least  of  the  Buddhist  nations — the  ChiDcse, 
Mongols, and  Thibetans— have  no  word  in  their  languages  to  express  the  notion  of  God. 
The  future  condition  of  the  Buddhist,  then,  is  not  assigned  him  by  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe;  the  "  karma"  of  his  actions  determines  it  by  a  sort  of  virtue  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things — by  the  blind  and  unconscious  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect.  But 
the  laws  by  which  consequences  are  regulated  seem  dark,  and  even  capricious.  A  bad 
action  may  lie  dormant,  as  it  were,  for  many  existences;  the  taint,  however,  is  there, 
and  will  some  time  or  other  break  out.  A  Buddhist  is  thus  never  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  any  calamity  that  may  befall  himself  or  others. 

Another  basis  of  Buddhism  is  the  assumption  that  human  existence  is  on  the  whole 
miserable,  and  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  This  notion,  or  rather  feeling,  is,  like 
transmigration,  common  to  Buddhism  and  Bralimanism,  and  is  even  more  prominent  in 
Buddhism  than  in  the  old  faith.  It  is  difficult  for  a  European  to  conceive  this  state  of 
mind,  or  to  believe  that  it  can  be  habitual  in  a  whole  people;  and  many  signal  errors  in 
dealing  with  the  Indian  nations  have  arisen  from  overlooking  the  fact.  The  cause 
would  seem  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  comparatively  feeble  physical  organization  of  easterns 
in  general.  With  a  vigorous  animal  vitality,  there  is  a  massive  enjoyment  in  mere 
bodily  existence  sufficient  to  drown  a  large  amount  of  irritation  and  suffering,  leaving 
life  still  sweet  and  desirable;  while  the  spontaneous  activity  attending  this  vigor, 
makes  it  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  pain  to  contend  with  and  conquer  difficulties.  The 
Indian,  on  the  contrary,  even  when  he  looks  robust,  has  little  intensity  of  animal  vitality; 
and  therefore,  bodily  existence,  in  itself,  has  to  him  little  relish.  Tedium  of  life,  it  is 
well  known,  arises  more  from  negative  than  positive  sources;  and  it  requires  but  little 
bitter  added  to  make  his  cuj)  disgusting.  So  far,  again,  from  finding  activity  a  source 
of  enjoyment,  exertion  is  painful,  and  entire  quiescence  is,  in  his  eyes,  the  highest  state 
of  conceivable  enjoyment.  When  to  tliis  we  add  that  want  of  security  and  peace,  and 
that  habitual  oppression  of  the  many  by  the  few,  with  all  the  attendant  degradation  and 
positive  suffering,  which  may  be  considered  the  normal  state  of  things  in  the  east,  need 
we  wonder  that  to  men  so  constituted  and  so  circumstanced,  life  should  seem  a  burden, 
a  thing  rather  to  be  feared  than  otherwise?  The  little  value  that  Hindus  set  upon  their 
lives  is  manifested  in  many  ways.  The  punishment  of  death,  again,  has  little  or  no 
terror  for  them,  and  is  even  sometimes  coveted  as  an  honor.  For,  in  addition  to  the 
little  value  of  their  present  existence,  they  have  the  most  undoubting  assurance  that 
their  soul,  if  dislodged  from  its  present  tenement,  will  forthwith  find  another,  with  a 
chance,  at  least,  of  its  being  a  better  one 

In  the  eyes,  then,  of  Sakya-muni  and  his  followers,  sentient  existence  was  hopelessly 
miserable.  Misery  was  not  a  mere  taint  in  it,  the  removal  of  which  would  make  it 
happy;  misery  was  its  very  essence.  Death  was  no  escape  from  this  inevitable  lot;  for, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  death  was  only  a  passage  into  some  other 
form  of  existence  equally  doomed.  Even  the  heaven  and  the  state  of  godhead  which 
form  part  of  the  cycle  of  changes  in  this  system,  were  not  final;  and  this  thought 
poisoned  what  happiness  they  might  be  capable  of  yielding.  Brahman  philosophers  had 
sought  escape  from  this  endless  cycle  of  unsatisfying  changes,  by  making  the  individual 
soul  be  absorbed  in  the  universal  spirit  (Brahm);  Gautama  had  the  same  object  in  view 
— viz.,  exemption  from  being  bom  again;  but  he  had  not  the  same  means  of  reaching  it. 
His  philosopliy  was  utterly  atheistic,  like  that  of  the  original  Sankhya  school  of  phi- 
losopy,  whose  views  he  chiefly  borrowed,  and  ignored  a  supreme  God  or  Creator;  it  did 
not  leave  even  an  impersonal  spirit  of  the  universe  into  which  the  human  soul  could  be 
absorbed,  Gautama  sees  no  escape  but  in  what  he  calls  Nirvana,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  has  Ijeen  matter  of  dispute.  According  to  its  etymology',  the  word  means 
"extinction,"  "blowing  out,"  as  of  a  candle;  and  most  orientalists  are  agreed  that  in 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  generally  it  is  equivalent  to  annihilation.  Even  in  those sch(X)l*» 
'Which  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction,  the  distinction  is  of  the  most  evanescent  kind.    See 

l^TRVANA, 

The  key  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Buddhist  salvation  lies  in  what  Gautama  called  his 
four  sublime  verities.  The  first  asserts  that  pain  exists;  the  second,  that  the  cause  of 
pain  is  deshre  or  attachment — the  meaning  of  which  will  appear  further  on;  the  third, 
that  pain  can  be  ended  by  Nirvana;  and  the  fourth  shows  the  way  that  leads  to  Nirvana. 
This  way  to  Nirvana  consists  in  eight  things:  right  faith,  right  judgment,  right  language 
right  purpose,  right  practice,  right  obedience,  right  memory,  and  right  meditation.  In 
order  to  understand  how  this  method  is  to  lead  to  the  proposed  end.  we  must  turn  to  the 
metaphysical  part  of  the  system  contained  in  the  *' concatenation  of  causes,"  which  may 
l3e  looked  upon  as  a  development  of  the  second  "  verity  "—namely,  that  the  cause  of 
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pain  is  desire— or  rather,  as  the  analysis  upon  which  tliat  verity  is  founded.  The 
immediate  cause  of  pain  is  birth,  for  if  we  were  not  born,  we  should  not  be  exposed  to 
death  or  any  of  the  ills  of  life.  Birth,  again,  is  caused  by  previous  existence;  it  is  only 
a  transition  from  one  state  of  existence  into  another.  All  the  actions  and  affections  of 
a  being  throughout  his  migrations  leave  their  impressions,  stains,  attachments  adhering 
to  him,  and  the  accumulation  of  these  determines  at  each  stage  the  peculiar  modification 
of  existence  he  must  next  assume.  But  for  these  adhesions,  the  soul  would  be  free;  not 
bein^  bound  down  to  migrate  into  any  determinate  condition  of  life,  it  would  follow 
that  it  need  not  migrate  at  all.  These  adhesions  or  attachments,  good  and  bad,  depend 
upon  desire,  or  rather,  upon  affection  of  any  kind  in  the  soul  towards  the  objects;  as  if 
only  what  moved  the  soul  to  desire  or  avoidance  could  leave  its  impress  upon  it.  We 
thus  arrive  at  desire — including  both  the  desire  to  possess,  and  the  desire  to  avoid — as 
one  link  hi  the  chain  of  causes  of  continued  existence  and  pain.  Beyond  this  the 
dependence  of  the  links  is  very  difficult  to  trace;  for  desire  is  said  to  be  caused  by 
perception,  perception  by  contact,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  ideas.  Ideas,  however, 
are  mere  illusions,  the  results  of  ignorance  or  error,  attributing  durability  and  reality  to 
that  which  is  transitory  and  imaginary.  Cut  off  this  ignorance,  bring  the  mind  into  a 
state  in  which  it  can  see  and  feel  the  illusory  nature  of  things,  and  forthwith  the  whole 
train  vanishes;  illusory  ideas,  distinction  of  forms,  senses,  contact,  perception,  desire, 
attachment,  existence,  birth,  misery,  old  age,  death ! 

Morality  and  Religiom  Observances. — The  eight  parts  or  particulars*  constituting  the 
theoretical  "  way"  (to  Nirvana),  was  developea  by  Gautama  into  a  set  of  practical  pre- 
cepts enjoining  the  various  duties  of  common  life  and  of  religion.  They  are  all  ostensi- 
bly intended  as  means  of  counteracting  or  destroying  the  chain  of  causes  that  tie  men 
to  existence  and  necessitate  being  born  again,  especially  that  most  important  link  in  the 
chain  constituted  by  the  attachments  or  desires  resulting  from  former  actions;  although 
the  special  fitness  of  some  of  the  precepts  for  that  end  is  far  from  being  apparent.  It  is 
easv  to  understand  how  the  austerities  that  are  prescribed  might  subdue  the  passions 
and  affections,  and  lessen  the  attachment  to  existence;  but  how  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, of  meekness,  of  regard  to  truth,  of  respect  to  parents,  etc.,  on  which  Gautama 
laid  .so  much  stress,  should  have  this  effect,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Luckily  for  the 
Buddhist  world,  Gautama's  moral  nature  w^as  better  than  his  logic,  or  rather  than  the 
perverae  assumptions  from  which  his  logic  starts;  and  as  he  felt  strongly — what  all  men 
have  felt  more  or  less — that  these  things  are  essentially  right  and  good,  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  must  contribute  to  what  was  in  his  eyes  the  chief  good — escape  from 
existence,  or  Nirvana.  In  delivering  his  precepts,  the  Buddha  considers  men  as  divided 
into  two  classes — those  who  have  embraced  the  religious  life  {Sramanas),  and  those  who 
continue  in  the  world,  or  are  laymen.  These  last  are  considered  as  too  much  attached 
to  existence  to  feel  any  desire  or  have  any  hope  of  emancipation,  at  least  at  this  stage. 
But  there  are  certain  precepts  which  it  is  necessary  for  all  to  obey,  that  they  may  not 
bring  greater  misery  upon  themselves  in  their  next  births,  and  rivet  the  bonds  of  exist- 
ence more  indissolubly.  There  are  ten  moral  precepts  or  *'  precepts  of  aversion."  Five 
of  these  are  of  universal  obligation — ^viz.,  not  to  kill;  not  to  steal;  not  to  commit  adul- 
tery; not  to  lie;  not  to  be  drunken.  Other  five  are  for  those  entering  on  the  direct 
pursuit  of  Nirvana  by  embracing  the  religious  life :  to  abstain  from  food  out  of  season 
— ^that  is,  after  midday;  to  abstain  from  dances,  theatrical  representations,  songs,  and 
music;  to  abstain  from  personal  ornaments  and  perfumes;  to  abstain  from  a  lofty  and 
luxurious  couch;  to  abstain  from  taking  gold  and  silver.  For  the  regular  ascetics  or 
monks,  there  are  a  number  of  special  observances  of  a  very  severe  kind.  They  are  to 
dress  only  in  rags,,  sewed  together  with  their  own  hands,  and  to  have  a  yellow  cloak 
thrown  over  the  rags.  They  are  to  eat  only  the  simplest  food,  and  to  possess  nothing 
except  what  they  get  by  collecting  alms  from  door  to  door  in  their  wooden  bowl.  They 
are  jdlowed  only  one  meal,  and  tnat  must  be  eaten  before  midday.  For  a  part  of  the 
year,  they  are  to  live  in  forests,  with  no  other  shelter  except  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  and 
there  they  must  sit  on  their  carpet  even  during  sleep,  to*  lie  down  being  forbidden.  They 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  nearest  village  or  town  to  beg  food,  but  they  must  return  to 
their  forests  before  night. 

Besides  the  absolutely  necessary  "aversions  and  observances"  above  mentioned,  the 
transgression  of  which  must  lead  to  misery  in  the  next  existence,  there  are  certain  vir- 
tues or  "  perfections"  of  a  supererogatory  or  transcendent  kind,  that  tend  directly  to 
*•  conduct  to  the  other  shore"  (Nirvana).  The  most  essential  of  these. are  almsgiving  or 
charity,  purity,  patience,  courage,  contemplation,  and  knowledge.  Charity  or  benevo- 
lence may  be  said  to  be  the  charateristic  virtue  of  Buddhism— a  charity  boundless  in  its 
self-abnegation,  and  extending  to  every  sentient  being.  The  benevolent  actions  done  by 
the  Buddha  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  many  millions  of  migrations,  were  favorite 
themes  of  his  followers.  On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  tigress  starved  and  unable  to  feed 
her  cubs,  he  hesitated  not  to  make  his  body  an  oblation  to  charity,  and  allowed  them  to 
devour  him.  Benevolence  to  animals,  with  that  tendency  to  exaggerate  a  right  principle 
so  characteristic  of  the  east,  is  carried  among  the  Buddhist  monks  to  the  length  of 
avoiding  the  destruction  of  fleas  and  the  most  noxious  vermin,  which  they  remove  from 
their  persons  with  all  tenderness. 

There  are  other  virtues  of  a  secondary  kind,  though  still  highly  commendable.   Thus,^ 
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not  content  with  forbidding  lying,  the  Buddha  strictly  enjoins  the  avoidance  of  all 
offensive  and  gross  language,  and  of  saying  or  repeating  anything  that  can  set  others  at 
enmity  among  themselves;  it  is  a  duty,  on  the  contrary,  especially^  for  a  sramana,  to  act 
on  all  occasions  as  a  peacemaker.  Patience  under  injury,  and  resignation  in  misfortune, 
are  strongly  inculcated.  Humility,  again,  holds  a  no  less  prominent  place  amongst 
Buddhist  graces  than  it  does  among  the  Christian.  The  Buddhist  saints  are  to  conceal 
their  good  works,  and  display  their  faults.  As  the  outward  expression  of  this  sentiment 
of  humility,  Gautama  instituted  the  practice  of  confession.  Twice  a  month,  at  the  new 
and  at  the  "full  moon,  the  monks  confessed  their  faults  aloud  before  the  assembly.  This 
humiliation  and  repentance  seems  the  only  means  of  expiating  sin  that  was  known  to 
Gautama.  Confession  was  exacted  of  all  believers,  only  not  so  frequently  as  of  the 
monks.  The  edicts  of  Piyadasi  recommend  a  general  and  public  confession  at  least 
once  in  five  years.  The  practice  of  public  confession  would  seem  to  have  died  out  by 
tb«  time  of  Hioueu-Tbsaug's  visit  U>  India. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  th6  moral  code  of  the  Buddha,  of  which  it  has  been 
said,  that  "for  pureness,  excellence,  and  wisdom,  it  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  himself."  But  the  original  morality  of  Buddhism  has,  in  the  course  of  time, 
been  disfigured  by  many  subtilties,  puerilities,  and  extravagances,  derived  from  the 
casuistry  of  the  various  schools  of  later  times ;  just  as  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  for 
instance,  perverted  many  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  The  theory  on  which  the 
Buddha  founds  his  whole  system  gives,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  too  much  scope  to 
such  perversions;  for,  on  that  theory,  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  self  to  be  sacrificed,  benevo- 
lence to  be  exercised,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  good  thus  done  to  others,  but  solely  for  the 
effect  of  this  conduct  on  the  soul  of  the  actor,  in  preparing  him  for  escape  from  exist- 
ence. To  teach  men  "the  means  of  arriving  at  the  other  shore,"  was  another  expression 
for  teaching  virtue;  and  that  other  shore  was  annihilation.  On  this  principle,  the 
Buddhist  casuist  can,  like  the  Jewish,  render  of  none  effect  the  universal  law  of  charity 
and  the  duty  of  respecting  and  aiding  parents,  on  which  the  Buddha  laid  such  stress. 
Thus,  a  Bikshu— that  is,  one  who  has  engaged  to  lead  a  life  of  self-denial,  celibacy,  and 
mendicancy,  and  is  thus  on  the  high-road  to  Nirvana— is  forbidden  to  look  at  or  con- 
verse with  a  female,  lest  any  disturbing  emotion  should  ruffle  the  serene  indifference  of 
his  soul;  and  so  important  is  this,  that  "if  his  mother  have  fallen  into  a  river,  and  be 
drowning,  he  shaJl  not  give  her  his  hand  to  help  her  out;  if  there  be  a  pole  at  hand,  he 
may  reach  tJiat  to  her;  but  if  not,  she  must  drown." — WUaon. 

Contemplation  and  science  or  knowledge  (i.  e.,  of  the  concatenation  of  causes  and 
effects)  are  ranked  as  virtues  in  Buddhism,  and  hold  a  prominent  place  among  the 
means  of  attaining  Nirvana.  It  is  reserved,  in  fact,  for  abstract  contemplation  to  effect 
the  final  steps  of  the  deliverance.  Thought  is  the  highest  faculty  of  man,  and,  in  the  mind 
of  an  eastern  philosopher,  the  mightiest  of  all  forces.  A  king  who  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  Buddhism  is  represented  as  seating  himself  with  his  legs  crossed,  and  his  mmd 
collected;  and  "cleaving,  with  the  thunderbolt  of  science,  the  mountain  of  ignorance," 
he  saw  before  him  the  desired  state.  It  is  in  this  cross-legged,  contemplative  position 
that  the  Buddha  is  almost  always  represented — that  crowning  intellectual  act  of  his, 
when,  seated  under  the  Bo-tree  (q.v.),  he  attained  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Buddha, 
saw  the  illusory  nature  of  all  thines,  broke  the  last  bonds  that  tied  him  to  existence, 
and  stood  delivered  for  evermore  from  the  necessity  of  being  born  again,  being  consid- 
ered the  culmination  of  his  character,  and  the  highest  object  of  imitation  to  all  his 
followers. 

"  Complete"  Nirvana  or  extinction  cannot,  of  course,  take  place  till  death;  but  this 
state  of  preparation  for  it,  called  simply  Nirvana,  seems  attainable  during  life,  and  was, 
in  fact,  attained  by  Gautama  himself.  The  process  by  which  the  state  is  attained  is 
called  Dhyana,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  ecstacy  or  trance,  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  among  mystics  of  all  religions.  The  individual  is  described  as  losing 
one  feeling  after  another,  until  perfect  apathy  is  attained,  and  he  reaches  a  region 
"  where  there  are  neither  ideas,  nor  the  idea  of  the  absence  of  ideas!" 

The  ritwaZ  or  worship  of  Buddhism — if  worship  it  can  be  called — is  very  simple  in  its 
character.  There  are  no  priests,  or  clergy,  properly  so  called.  The  Sramanoi  or  B^ 
8?iiis  (mendicants)  are  simply  a  religious  order — a  kind  of  monks,  who,  in  order  to  the 
more  speedy  attainment  or  Nirv-ana,  have  entered  on  a  course  of  greater  sanctity  and 
austerity  than  ordinary  men ;  they  have  no  sacraments  to  administer  or  rites  to  perform 
for  the  people,  for  every  Buddhist  is  his  own  priest.  The  only  thinff  like  a  cleric^ 
function  they  discharge,  is  to  road  the  scriptures  or  discourses  of  the  Buddha  in  stated 
assemblies  or  the  people  held  for  that  purpose.  They  have  also  ever5''where,  except  in 
China,  a  monopoly  of  education;  and  thus  in  Buddhist  countries  education,  whatever 
may  be  its  quality,  is  very  generally  diffused.  In  some  countries,  the  monks  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  around  Lhassa  in  "^Thibet,  for  instance,  they  are  said  to  be  one  third  of 
the  population.  They  live  in  nharas  or  monasteries,  and  subsist  partly  by  endowments, 
but  mostly  by  charity.  Except  in  Tibet,  they  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  any  secular 
occupation.  The  vow  is  not  irrevocable.  This  incubus  of  monachism  constitutes  the 
great  weakness  of  Buddhism  in  its  social  aspect.  Further  particulars  regarding  Bud- 
dhist monks  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  Buddnist  worship  generally,  ^'Ul 
be  given  when  speaking  of  the  countries  where  the  religion  H^^l^f'^^ife^^i?*^ 
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The  adoration  of  the  statues  of  the  Buddha  and  of  his  relics  is  the  chief  external 
ceremony  of  the  relieion.  This,  with  prayer  and  the  repetition  of  sacred  formulas,  con- 
stitutes the  ritual.  The  centers  of  the  worship  are  the  temples  containing  statues,  and 
the  topes  or  tumuli  erected  over  the  relics  of  the  Buddha,  or  of  his  distinguished  apos- 
tles, or  on  spots  consecrated  as  the  scenes  of  the  Buddha's  acts.  The  central  object  in 
a  Buddhist  temple,  corresponding  to  the  altar  in  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  an  image 
of  the  Buddha,  or  a  dagoba  or  shrine  containing  his  relics.  Here  flowers,*  fruit,  and 
incense  are  daily  offered,  and  processions  are  made  with  singing  of  hymns.  Of  the* 
relics  of  the  Buddha,  the  most  famous  are  the  teeth  that  are  preserved  with  intense  ven- 
eration in  various  places.  Hiouen-Thsang  saw  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  in  different 
parts  of  India;  and  the  great  monarch  Ciladitya  was  on  the  eve  of  making  war  on  the 
king  of  Cashmere  for  the  possession  of  one,  which,  although  by  no  means  the  largest^ 
was  yet  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  tooth  of  the  Buddha  preserved  in  Ceylon,  a  piece 
of  ivory  about  the  size  of  the  little-finger,  is  exhibited  very  rarely,  and  then  only  with 
permission  of  the  English  government — ^so  great  is  the  concourse  and  so  intense  the 
excitement.     See  Ceylon. 

There  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  this  seeming  worship  of 
the  Buddha  and  the  theory  by  which  he  is  considered  as  no  longer  existing.  Yet  the 
two  things  are  really  not  irreconcilable;  not  more  so,  at  least,  than  theory  and  practice 
often  are.  With  all  their  admiration  of  the  Buddha,  his  followers  have  never  made  a 
god  of  him.  Gautama  is  only  the  last  Buddlia — the  Buddha  of  the  present  cycle.  He 
had  predecessors  in  the  cycles  that  are  past  (24  Buddhas  of  the  past  are  enumerated, 
and  Gautama  could  even  tell  their  names);  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  present  cycle, 
all  things  shall  be  reduced  to  their  elements,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation shall  perish  with  all  things  else,  then,  in  the  new  world  that  shall  spring  up,, 
another  Buddha  will  appear,  again  to  reveal  to  the  renascent  beings  the  way  to  Nirvana. 
Gautama  foretold  that  Mitraya,  one  of  his  earliest  adherents,  should  be  the  next 
Buddha  f  (the  Buddha  of  the  future),  and  he  gratified  several  of  his  followers  with  a  like 
prospect  in  after-cycles.  The  Buddha  was  thus  no  greater  than  any  mortal  may  aspire 
to  become.  The  prodi^ous  and  supernatural  powers  which  the  legends  represent  him 
as  possessing,  are  quite  in  accordance  with  Inman  ideas;  for  even  tlie  Brahmans  believe 
that  by  virtue,  austerities,  and  science  a  man  may  acquire  power  to  make  the  gods 
tremble  on  their  ti^rones. 

The  Buddha,  then,  is  not  a  god;  he  is  the  ideal  of  what  any  man  may  become;  and 
the  great  object  of  Buddhist  worship  is  to  keep  this  ideal  vividly  in  the  minds  of  the 
believers.  In  the  presence  of  the  statue,  the  tooth,  or  the  footprint,  the  devout  believer 
vividly  recalls  the  example  of  him  who  trod  the  path  that  leads  to  deliverance.  This 
veneration  of  the  memory  of  Buddha  is  perhaps  hardly  distinguishable,  among  the 
ignorant,  from  worship  of  him  as  a  present  god ;  but  in  theory,  the  ritual  is  strictly  com- 
memorative, and  does  not  necessarily  involve  idolatry,  any  more  than  the  garlands  laid 
on  the  tomb  of  a  parent  by  a  pious  child.    See  Tope. 

The  prayers  addressed  to  the  Buddha  are  more  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  in 
his  having  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  oriffinal  scheme  of  Buddh- 
ism contemplated  either  the  adoration  of  the  statues  of  the  Buddha,  or  the  offering  of 
prayers  to  mm  after  his  death.  These  are  an  after-growth— accretions  upon  the  simple 
scheme  of  Gautama,  and  in  a  manner  forced  upon  it  during  its  struggle  witli  other  relig- 
ions. For,  a  system  of  belief  that  seeks  to  supplant  other  systems,  finds  itself  enticed 
to  present  something  to  rival  and  outdo  them,  if  possible,  in  every  point.  Even  the 
Christian  church,  in  the  middle  ages,  adopted  with  this  view  many  of  the  rites  and 
legends  of  paganism  that  were  quite  inconsistent  with  its  own  character;  merely  casting 
over  them  a  slight  disguise,  and  giving  them  Christian  names.  Prayer,  too,  is  natural 
to  man— an  irrepressible  instinct,  as  it  were,  and  had  to  be  gratified.  And  then  the 
inconsistency  in  uttering  prayers  when  there  is  no  one  to  hear  or  answer,  glaring  as  it 
appears  to  us,  is  by  no  means  great  to  the  eastern  mind.  Prayers,  like  other  formulas, 
are  conceived  less  as  influencing  the  will  of  any  superior  being  to  ^rant  the  request,  than 
as  working  in  some  magical  way— producing  theu:  effects  by  a  blind  force  inherent  m 
themselves.  They  are,  in  short,  mere  incantations  or  charms.  Even  the  prayers  of  a 
Brahman,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  gods,  do  not  act  so  much  by  inclining  the  deity 
addressed  to  favor  the  petitioner,  as  by  compelling  him  through  their  mysterious  potency 
— throuirh  the  operation  of  a  law  above  the  will  of  the  highest  gods.  The  Buddhist,  then, 
may  well  beUeve  that  a  formula  of  prayer  in  the  name  of  "  the  venerable  of  the  world 
will  be  potent  for  his  good  in  this  way,  without  troubling  himself  to  think  whether  any 
conscious  being  hears  it  or  not.  .*         j       ♦ 

The  element  in  Buddhism  which  more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  gave  it  an  advanta^ 
overall  surrounding  religions,  and  led  to  its  surprising  extension,  was  the  spirit  of  um- 
versal  charity  and  sympathy  that  it  breathed,  as  contrasted  with  the  exclusiveness  of 

•The  ooantitT  of  flowers  uiied  as  offeringB  Is  prodlgioiw.  ^  Aroyal  devote^  to  Ceylon.  ^  the  16th  c^ 
offered  <mOT©  6ocaiilon  6,480,380  flowers  at  the  shr&e  of  the  tooth.  At  ona  temple  it  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  offered  "  every  day  100,000  flowere,  and  each  da^J- ^JWj J<^^«^  ^.^  ^.  ^^ 

+  One  who  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  supreme  Buddha,  and  has  arrived  at  that  stoge  l^lien  ne  ftaa 
only  one  more  birth  to  undergo,  is  styled  ABodhOatva  (having  the  essence  of  k^ovl^^g^;  ft «»««  can- 
didate for  Nfarvana  is  an  arJuit  (venerable).  uigitzea  oy  xj  \^  \^  ^r  t  v 
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caste.  In  this  respect,  it  held  much  the  same  relation  to  Brahmanism  that  Christianity 
did  to  Judaism,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  reaction  against  the  exclusiveness  and  formalism  of 
Brahmanism— ^n  attempt  to  render  it  more  catholic,  and  to  throw  off  its  intolerable  bur- 
den of  ceremonies.  Buddhism  did  not  expressly  abolish  caste,  but  only  declared  that 
all  followers  of  the  Buddha  who  embraced  the  religious  life  were  thereby  released  from 
its  restrictions;  in  the  bosom  of  a  community  who  had  all  equally  renounced  the  world, 
high  and  low,  the  twice-born  Brahman  and  the  outcast  were  brethren.  This  was  the 
very  way  that  Christianity  dealt  with  the  slavery  of  the  ancient  world.  This  opening 
of  its  ranks  to  all  classes  and  to  both  sexes — for  women  were  admitted  to  equal  hopes  and 

Srivileges  with  men,  and  one  of  Gautama's  early  female  disciples  is  to  l^  the  supreme 
>uddha  of  a  future  cycle — no  doubt  gave  Buddhism  one  great  advantage  over  Brahman- 
ism. The  Buddha,  says  M.  Mtlller,  ''addressed  himself  to  castes  and  outcasts.  He 
promised  salvation  to  all;  and  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  preach  his  doctrine  in  all 
places  and  to  all  men.  A  sense  of  duty,  extending  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  house, 
the  village,  and  the  country,  to  the  widest  circle  of  mankind,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
brotherhood  towards  all  men,  the  idea,  in  fact,  of  humanity,  were  first  pronounced  by 
Buddha."  This  led  to  that  remarkable  missionary  movement,  already  adverted  to,  which, 
beginning  300  b.c.,  sent  forth  a  succession  of  devoted  men,  who  spent  their  lives  in 
spreading  the  faith  of  Buddha  over  all  parts  of  Asia. 

In  the  characteristic  above  mentioned,  and  in  many  other  respects,  the  reader  can- 
not fail  to  remark  the  striking  resemblance  that  Buddhism  presents  to  Christianity,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  perverse  theory  on  which  it  is  founded.  So  numerous  and  surpris- 
ing are  the  analogies  and  coincidences,  that  Mrs.  Speir,  in  her  book  on  Life  in  Ancient 
India,  "  could  almost  imagine  that  before  God  planted  Christianity  upon  earth,  he  took 
a  branch  from  the  luxuriant  tree,  and  threw  it  down  to  India." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  here  anv  formal  refutation  of  the  religion  of  the 
Buddha.  To  the  readers  of  this  work,  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  theory  will  be 
apparent  enough.  By  ^ving  prominence  to  the  extravagances  and  almost  inconceivable 
puerilities  and  absurdities  with  which  the  system  has  been  overloaded,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  make  it  look  sufficiently  ridiculous,  But  this  is  not  to  depict,  it  is  to  cari- 
cature. It  is  only  too  common  for  Christian  writers  to  treat  of  heathen  religions  in 
such  fashion.  The  only  fai^— the  only  true  account  of  any  religion,  is  that  which  enables 
the  reader  to  conceive  how  human  beings  may  have  come  to  believe  it  and  live  by  it.  It 
is  this  object  that  has  been  chiefly  kept  m  view  in  the  preceding  meager  sketch  of  a  vast 
subject.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  it  further  are  referred  to  Spence  Hardy's  Manu^U 
of  Buddhism,  and  his  Eastern  Monachism,  consisting  chiefly  of  translations  from  the 
sacred  books  used  in  Ceylon;  to  J.  Barthelemy  Sain^Hilaire,  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  BeUgion; 
and  especially  to  a  complete  and  elaborate  digest  by  C.  F.  Koeppen  of  Berlin,  in  two 
vols. — BeUgion  of  the  Buddha,  and  Lamaist  Hierarchy  of  Thibet.  * 

BUSBIHO,  sometimes  called  Inoculation,  is  an  operation  analogous  to  Grafting 
(q.v.),  or  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  particular  mode  of  grafting,  in  which  a 
leaf -bud  is  used  as  a  graft  instead  of  a  young  shoot.  It  is  generally  preferred  for  trees 
which  are  apt  to  throw  out  much  gum  when  wounded,  as  the  plum,  cherry,  peach, 
apricot,  and  stone-fruits  in  general,  also  for  roses  and  many  other  flowering  shrubs. 
The  time  for  it  is  when  the  bud  is  perfectly  formed,  about  or  a  little  after  midsummer. 
The  bud  to  be  employed  is  taken,  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife,  from  the  branch  on  which 
it  has  grown — generally  a  branch  of  the  former  year— a  small  portion  of  the  bark  and 
young  wood  being  taken  with  it,  extending  to  about  half  an  inch  above  and  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  below  the  bud.  The  woody  part  is  then  separated  from  the  bark  and 
bud;  but  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  bud  itself  is  not  injured,  which,  however,  isalwa.vs 
the  case  when  the  operation  is  attempted  before  the  bud  is  sufficientlv  matured,  and  is 
indicated  by  a  hollow  left  at  the  bud  when  the  wood  has  been  removed.  A  longitudinal 
and  a  transverse  cut  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the  stock  intended  to  receive  the  bud,  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  T;  the  bark  is  raised  on  both  sides,  for  which  purpose  the  handle 
of  the  budding-knife  generally  terminates  in  a  thin  ivory  blade,  and  the  bud  is  inserted, 
the  bark  attached  to  the  bud  being  cut  across  so  as  to  join  exactly  to  the  transverse  cut 
in  that  of  the  stock,  that  the  bud  may  be  nourished  by  the  descending  sap.  The  leaf  in 
the  axil  of  which  the  bud  grew  is  cut  off.  The  newly-inserted  bud  is  for  a  time  pre- 
served in  its  place,  and  prevented  from  too  much  access  of  air  by  strands  of  bass-mat- 
ting. The  process  lust  described  is  distinctively  called  shieldrbudding,  and  is  the  most 
common  method  of  budding.  Other  methods  are  occasionally  employed,  as  reversed 
shield-budding,  in  which  the  incisions  are  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T  revei*sed,  which  is 
sometimes  practiced  with  trees  of  the  orange  family  and  others  in  which  there  is  a  very 
great  flow  of  descending  sap ;  and  scaUop-budding,  in  which  a  thin  slip  of  bturk  is  removed 
irom  the  stock,  and  a  shnilar  slip  bearing  the  bud  is  placed  upon  it,  the  upper  edge  and 
one  of  the  lateral  edges  being  made  to  flt  exactly.  Scallop-budding  may  be  performed 
in  spring,  and  if  it  fails,  the  ordinary  method  mav  be  resorted  to  in  summer.  B.  is  also 
sometimes  performed  by  taking  a  tube  of  bark  with  one  or  more  buds  from  a  small  branch, 
and  placing  it  upon  a  branch  of  similar  thickness  in  the  stock,  from  which  the  bark  has 
been  removed. 

BVDBLE'A,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  scrophtUarinea,  of  which  many  spe- 
cies are  known,  all  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  wojr)|^^  .^gd  ^ggig^c^t^^m  much 
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admired  for  their  beautiful  flowers,  B.  Neemda  has  received  the  praise  of  being  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  plants  of  India.  B,  globosa,  a  native  of  Chili,  with  downy  branches, 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  globose  heads  of  orange-colored  flowers,  is  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  climate  of  most  parts  of  England,  and  has  become  a  very  conmion  ornament  of 
gardens,  but  in  Scotland  it  needs  the  protection  of  the  greenhouse  or  frame. 

BUBE  BTTBVEB  and  Bttdb  Light.  The  B.  B.,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Gurney,  consists  of  two,  three,  or  more  concentric  argand 
burners,  each  inner  one  rising  a  little  above  the  outer.  On  the  same  principle,  a  power- 
ful light  is  produced  by  a  number  of  flat  flames  disposed  in  concentric  circles  like  the 
petals  of  a  rose. — The  Bude  light,  also  the  invention  of  Mr.  Gurney,  depends  upon 
Introducing  oxygen  into  the  center  of  the  flame  instead  of  air,  as  in  the  common  argand. 
A  light  of  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy  is  thus  produced.  The  house  of  commons  is 
lighted  by  this  means,  the  brilliancy  being  softened  by  the  intervention  of  a  ceiling  of 
ground  glass. 

BUDGELL,  Eustace,  an  English  writer  for  the  TaUer,  Spectator,  and  Quwrdian, 
He  was  under- secretary  to  Addison,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  -Irish  parliament. 
Still  later  he  was  comptroller-general  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  from  which  oflOice  he 
was  removed  because  of  a  lampoon  written  by  him  upon  the  lord  lieutenant  In  1720, 
he  lost  £20,000  in  the  South  Sea  scheme,  and  afterwards  spent  £5000  to  get  into  parlia- 
ment, but  did  not  succeed.  Then  he  started  the  Bee,  a  weekly  journjj  of  short  but 
stinging  life.  Lawsuits  accumulated,  and  he  ended  his  troubles  by  drowning,  leaving 
on  his  table  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written  "What  Cato  did,  and  Addison 
approved,  cannot  be  wrong." 

BUDGET,  from  the  same  source  as  the  French  bougette,  means  a  emaU  bag,  and  has 
been  used  metaphorically  to  express  a  compact  collection  of  things,  as  a  budget  of  news, 
a  budget  of  inventions,  and  the  like.  Water-budgets  or  buckets  were  a  veri^  honorable 
blazon  on  a  coat-armorial,  as  being  generally  conferred  in  honor  of  some  valiant  feat  for 
supplying  an  army  with  water.  Guillim,  in  his  Display  of  Heraldry,  thinks  the  three 
mighty  men  in  David's  ai'my  who  broke  into  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  water 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  **  deserved  to  have  been  remunerated  with  such  armorial 
marks  on  their  coat-armors  for  their  valor."  ^ 

The  term,  *'The  Budget,"  is  in  Britain,  from  long  usage;  applied  to  that  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  matters  which  aggregate  into  the  annual  financial  statement  made 
to  parliament  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exciiequer.  It  contains  two  leading  elements — 
a  statement  how  the  nation's  account  of  charge  and  discharge  stands  in  relation  to  the 
past,  and  an  explanation  of  the  probable  expenditure  of  the  ensuing  year,  with  a  scheme 
of  the  method  in  which  it  is  to  be  met,  whether  by  the  existing  or  new  taxes,  or  by 
loan.  The  statement  of  the  budget  is  always  an  important,  sometimes  a  very  exciting 
occasion;  as  for  instance,  sir  Robert  Peel's  adoption  of  an  income-tax  in  1842,  and  his 
legislation  for  free-trade  in  1846.  Another  instance  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  reduction  of  the 
wine-duties  and  treaty  with  Prance  in  1860. 

BUBHA'UDH,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Mozuffumuggur,  n.w.  provinces, 
on  the  route  from  Kumoul  to  Meerut,  48  m.  s.  from  KumoulT  The  surrounding 
country  is  wooded  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  bazaar  of  the  town  is  well  supplied. 
Pop.  '72,  6162^ 

BUDINGTON,  WiLiiiAM  Iveb,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1816;  graduate  at  Tale,  and  in 
theology  at  Andover.  He  was  ordained  in  1840,  and  took  charge  of  the  first  Con^ga- 
tional  church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  remaining  there  14  years.  He  published  a  histor}*^ 
of  that  church  in  1845.  In  1855,  he  took  charge  of  the  Clinton  avenue  church,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  public  duties  early  in  1879, 
and  he  died  in  December.  Dr.  a.  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  his  denom- 
ination. 

BUB08  HEOT,  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  Carpathians,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Transylvania,  in  lat.  46°  12'  n.,  and  long.  25**  40'  east.  It  is  quite  isolated,  steep,  and 
of  conical  shape,  densely  wooded  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  has  an  elevation  of  7340  feet. 
it  has  numerous  caverns,  that  emit  sulphurous  exhalations,  and  from  its  base  issue 
strong  sulphur  springs.  ' 

BUJDWEI8,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  situated  on  the  Moldau.  about  77  m.  s.  of  Prague.  B.  is 
well  built,  is  partially  fortified,  and  has  an  old  cathedral,  manufactures  of  woolens,  stone- 
ware, machines,  le^-pencils,  saltpeter,  etc.  It  has  also  a  brisk  trade  in  grain,  wood, 
coals,  and  salt.  There  are  numerous  schools,  both  for  education  in  the  Bohemian  and 
in  the  German  tongue.  The  Slavic  name  of  B.  is  Budefoynee.  Pop.  '69,  17,413.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  an  old  feudal  fortress,  the  8eMo8»  Frauenbergy  one  of  the  seats  of  prince 
Schwarzenberg,  and  a  fine  new  Gothic  castle  also  belonging  to  the  same  nobleman.  Here 
he  keeps  herds  of  wild  swine  for  the  chase. 

BUEL,  Jbbse,  1778-1839;  a  native  of  Connecticut,  began  life  as  a  printer,  and  estab- 
lished the  Albany  Argus  in  1813,  continuing  as  the  publisher  until  1821,  when  he  retired 
to  a  farm  and  became  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  in  the  country.  In  1834,  he 
started  the  Albany  CkUCvator,  and  subsequently  published  the  Fbrmer^s  Instructor  and 
the  Fa^rmer'i Companion.'  uigmzea  oy  vj  v/ v^ v  iv! 
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BUELL,  Don  Caklos,  b.  Ohic>,  1818;  a  graduate  6f  Wesi  JPoint;  served  in  the 
Ploridft  and  Mexican  wars,  from  1849^  to  1861  assistant  adjutant-general  in  various  mili- 
tary departments;  in  the  latter  year  conMftanding  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  and  in 
1862  niade  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  He  was-  fioislered  out  in  1864,  and  resigned  his 
command. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  traversed  by  iihe  Cubuque  and  Sioux  City  rail- 
road, and  watered  by  Coon  and  other  rivers;  576  sq.m.;-  pop.-  "?0,  1585.  Agriculture  is 
the  main  business.    Co.  seat,  Prairieville. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a  small  settlement  in  Coahuila,  Mexico,  on  tlie  San  Juan,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Rio  Grande,  7  m.  s.  of  Saltillo;  the  site  of  a  battle  between  the  United  States 
forces  under  gen.  Taylor  and  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  Feb.  38, 1847,  the  former 
with  5200  men  and  the  latter  with  about  20,000.  After  two  days  of  sharp  flfhting,  Santa 
Anna  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  nearly  2000;  Taylor's  loss  lieing  746.  The  result  was 
due  in  great  part  to  the  superior  effectiveness  of  Taylor's  artillery. 

BTTEN  AT'B&,  in  Spanish,  or  BoN  Air  in  French,  an  island  in  that  subdivision  of  the 
West  Indies  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  It  is  in  lat.  12''  20'  n.,  and 
long.  68**  27'  w.,  being  30  m.  to  the  e.  of  Cura9ao,  which,  like  itself,  belongs  to  the 
Dutch.  B.  A.  produces  cattle  and  salt.  It  measures  20  m.  by  4,  and  contains  about 
4000  inhabitants.    It  has  a  tolerable  harbor  on  its  leeward  or  s.w.  side. 

BITE'KOS  AT'BES,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  in  South  America,  of 
which  the  city  B.  A.  is  capital,  extends  itself  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Plata  to  that  of  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  41st  parallel;  on  the  n.e.,  it  is  washed  by  the 
Plata  and  the  Parana  as  far  as  the  Arroyo  del  Medio;  on  the  n.  and  the  adjacent  section 
of  the  w.,  it  touches  the  province  of  Santa  F§.  Elsewhere,  its  borders  cannot  be 
defined,  constantly  advancing,  by  slow  and  perilous  steps,  into  the  domain  of  the  abo- 
rigines, for  here  the  contest  is  not  with  the  wilderness  itself,  which  is  a  boundless 
prairie,  but  with  its  tenants,  who,  having  an  unlimited  supply  of  horses  for  all  pur- 
poses, are  secured,  in  their  every  foray,  alike  against  famine  and  fatigue.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  63,000  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  (1869)  495,107.  Besides  the  existing  province 
of  the  name,  it  at  one  tim^^  comprised  Uruguay  or  Banda  Oriental,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  being  originally  an  appendage  of  Peru,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  a  capt.gen.,  and  becoming,  in  1775,  a  separate  vice-royalty  of 
itself.  Though  the  first  three  of  these  four  divisions  broke  off  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  revolutionary  struggle,  yet  the  fourth  continued,  down  to  1853,  to  recognize 
the  city  of  B.  A.  as  its  head;  and  the  inland  states  endeavored  both  by  war  and  diplo- 
macy to  re-annex  the  maritime  province  to  the  republic,  till,  in  June,  1860,  their  object 
was  obtained,  and  B.  A.  became  once  more  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

The  countrv  approaches  so  nearly  to  a  plain,  that  most  of  the  rain  which  falls  is 
either  absorbed  or  evaporated,  or  lost  in  salt-lakes,  comparatively  little  drainage  enter- 
ing the  Parana  or  the  Plata.  The  climate,  though  on  the  whole  healthy  and  agreeable,  is 
jret  by  no  means  steady  or  uniform.  Every  wind,  in  general,  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
tsown  weather — sultriness  comine  from  the  n.,  freshness  from  the  s.,  moisture  from 
the  e.,  and  storm  from  the  w. ;  and  besides  the  periodical  heats  of  every  summer,  suc- 
cessive years  of  more  than  ordinary  drought  occur.  Apiculture,  properly  so  called,  is 
foUowea  chiefly  in  the  more  temperate  and  humid  districts  of  the  eastern  coast;  while 
the  interior  presents  almost  uninterrupted  pastur^e  to  countless  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  business  of  grazing  and  hunting  combined  occu- 
IHCs  or  interests  the  great  bulk  of  lie  population — a  business  that  rendere  the  province, 
Whether  as  to  the  disposal  of  its  productions  or  as  to  the  supply  of  its  wants,  peculiarly 
dependent  on  that  external  commerce,  which,  throughout  the  whole  of  Spanish  America, 
has  naturally  been  identified  with  political  freedom.  Let  it  be  added  that  the  Indians 
are  intractable,  and  that  the  Africans,  few  in  number  at  best,  are  principally  menials; 
and  it  is  seen  at  once  why,  in  spite  of  national  jealousies  and  sectarian  prejudices,  immi- 
gration from  Europe  has  been  not  only  tolerated  by  public  opinion,  but  also  encouraged 
by  legislative  enactments.  Moreover,  a  comparatively  congenial  climate,  as  a  recom- 
mendation to  foreigners,  has  powerfully  seconaed  the  efforts  of  liberality  and  patriotism. 
It  is  perhaps  nftiinly  owing  to  this  cause,  which  is  common  alike  to  Chili  and  to  B.  A., 
that  these  two  districts,  notwithstanding  their  full  share  of  wars  and  troubles,  have  so 
decidedly  outstripped  the  other  fragments  of  the  same  colonial  empire  in  all  the  elements 
of  liberty  and  civilization.  Hence  their  higher  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  in 
general,  and  of  Englishmen  in  particular.  B.  A.  is  the  largest,  most  populous,  and 
most  flourishing  of  the  provinces  which  comprise  the  Argentine  Confederation.  Numer- 
ous railways  traverse  it,  emanating  from  the  ci^  of  B.  A.,  and  extending  to  other  parts 
of  the  republic,     The  annual  immigration  into  B.  A.  is  from  15,000  to  20,000. 

BUE'KOS  AT'BES,  a  city  of  South  America,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Plata,  which 
here,  at  a  distance  of  150  m.  from  the  open  sea,  is  86  m.  across.  It  stands  in  lat.  84*"  36' 
s.,  and  long  58°  24'  west.  Its  disadvantages  as  a  maritime  town  are  great;  the  flood- 
tides  of  the  ocean,  when  backed  by  easterly  winds,  being  apt  to  make  the  estuary  over- 
flow its  banks;  and  again,  when  westerly  winds  prevail,  the  estuary  loses  both  width  and 
depth.    Monte  Video,  on  the  opposite  shore,  possesses  a  better  harbor,  and  is  nearer  to 
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the  Atlantic,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  but  for  the  greater  facilities  of  B.  A.  in  carry- 
ing on  an  inland  trade,  the  former  town  would  have  proxcd  a  dangerous  rival.  Steam 
is  rapidly  placing  both  upon  more  e(^ual  terms.  Of  the  trade,  however,  with  Chili  by 
Mendoza  and  the  Andes — a  trade  which  must  always  be  carried  on  by  land — B.  A.  must 
still  command  the  monopoly.  So  familiar  had  B.  A.  become  with  land-carriage  on  an 
extensive  scale,  that  its  merchants,  when  blockaded  in  front  during  a  war  with  Brazil, 
established,  as  it  were,  a  new  port  of  entry  in  the  mouth  of  the  Salado  or  Saladillo,  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  150  miles.  As  a  city,  B.  A.  labors  under  some  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages. Its  supplies  of  fresh  water  are  received  from  the  Plata  in  rudely  constructed 
Gifts,  though  a  thorough  scheme  of  water-supply  and  drainage  is  now  being  carried  out. 
Its  immediate  territory,  purely  alluvial,  is  almost  as  destitute  of  timber  as  of  stones — 
the  latter  being  brought  either  as  ballast  from  Europe,  or  as  freight  from  Martin  Garcia, 
an  island  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary;  and  the  former  from  the  province  of 
Entrc  Kios,  and  from  the  Islets  of  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana.  Fuel  is  almost  as  scarce 
as  building  material — peach-trcea  and  the  withered  thistles  of  the  prairies  yielding  the 
only  indigenous  supplies.  B.  A.,  which  appears  to  deserve  its  name  of  good  airs,  con- 
tains (1869)  177,787  iDhabitants— about  a  third  of  whom  are  of  European  birth  or 
descent.  Among  the  Europeans  the  vast  majoritv  are  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and 
British.  B.  A.  publishes  newspapers  in  French,  English,  Italian,  and  German,  as  well 
as  in  Spanish.  The  city  is  partitioned  into  blocks  of  about  160  yards  square,  by  granite- 
paved  streets.  New  houses  are  everywhere  springing  up;  tramways  traverse  it  in  every 
direction;  and  the  value  of  property  has  enormously  increased.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral  and  its  dependent  churches.  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian 
clmpels,  a  foundling  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  the  university,  a  military  college,  sev- 
eral public  schools,  and  the  government  offices;  there  are  also  printing  establishments, 
and  manufactories  of  cigars,  carpets,  furniture,  and  boots  and  shoes.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  precious  metals,  hides,  beef,  wool,  skins,  tallow,  and  horse-hair;  and  the  imnorts 
of  cottons,  linens,  woolens,  iewelry,  perfumery,  and  deals.  The  custom-house  dues, 
which  in  1860  were  $8,000,000,  in  1870  had  Increased  to  $18,000,000.  The  value  of 
imports  in  1873  was  £11,886,861,  and  of  exports,  £6,886,506.  B.  A.  was  founded  in 
1535;  but  having  subsequently  been  twice  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  it  ought,  in  reality, 
to  date  only  from  1580.  In  the  beginning^  of  the  present  century,  it  achieved,  with  very 
little  aid  from  home,  two  triumphs  over  England.  In  1806,  one  British  force,  which  had 
just  captured  the  city,  was  obliged  to  surrender;  and  in  1807,  another  which  attempted 
to  recover  the  place,  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss;  and  these  successes  over  so  formi- 
dable a  foe  emboldened  the  colonists,  three  years  afterwards,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain. 

BUTFALO,  Bo9  bubahis,  an  animal  of  the  ox  tribe,  very  important  and  useful  to  man. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  has  been  long  domesticated,  and  from  which  it 
was  carried  to  Egypt  and  to  the  south  of  Europe,  ft  was  introduced  into  Italy  about 
the  close  of  the  6th  c.  a.d.,  and  is  now  very  generally  used  as  a  beast  of  draught  and  of 
burden  in  that  country,  as  it  is  also  in  India. 

The  B.  is  larger  than  the  ox,  and  its  limbs  are  stouter.  Its  form  is  more  angular  and 
clumsy;  the  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body;  and  the  forehead  is 
rather  convex,  and  higher  than  broad ;  the  dorsal  line  rises  into  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  shoulders;  the  dewlap  and  the  tail  resemble  those  of  the  ox;  the  horns  are 
lar^,  slightly  compressed,  recline  towards  the  neck,  and  have  their  points  turned  up. 
It  IS  characteristic  of  the  B.,  when  walking  or  running,  to  carry  the  head  with  the  muz- 
zle projecting  straight  forward,  and  the  horns  laid  back  on  the  shoulders.  The  hair  is 
irregular  and  bristly,  often  veiy  thin,  so  that  the  smooth  brown  hide  "shines  with  an 
unpleasant  polish  in  the  sunlight."  In  this  as  in  other  respects,  the  animal  is  adapted 
for  marshy  situations,  which  it  naturally  affects;  preferring  for  its  food  the  rank  coarse 
herbage  which  they  afford,  delighting  to  immerse  itself  in  water  till  only  its  head  appears 
above  the  surface,  in  which  condition  it  will  remain  for  hours,  and  often  enveloping 
itself  in  mud  as  a  protection  asainst  insects.  On  account  of  these  propensities,  the  bu^ 
faloes  used  as  beasts  of  buraen  in  India  are  seldom  laden  with  any  goods  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  water,  as  the  animal  is  always  ready  to  take  an  opportunity  of  lying  down 
with  his  load  in  any  river  or  pond  which  presents  itself.  In  Italy,  the  B.  seems  nowhere 
more  at  home  than  in  the  routine  marshes  and  the  pestilential  Msffenuna.  The  very 
regions  where  malaria  is  most  prevalent  seem  to  be  those  most  adapted  to  its  constitution. 

The  B.  is  a  very  powerful  animal,  much  more  powerful  than  the  ox,  and  capable  of 
dragging  or  canying  a  far  heavier  load .  The  female  yields  a  much  greater  quantity  of  milk 
than  a  cow,  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  from  B.  milk  that  the  ghee  or  semi-fluid  butter 
of  India  is  made.  The  hide  is  greatly  valued  for  its  strength  and  durability,  but  the  fles^ 
is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  ox. 

The  B.  exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence.  In  a  state  of  domestication, 
it  is  capable  of  becoming  very  docile.  In  the  s.  of  Europe,  it  is  generally  managed 
by  a  ring  passed  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  but  in  India  by  a  mere  rope.  The 
Indian  driver  rides  upon  a  B. ;  but  these  animals  keep  so  closely  together  as  they  are 
driven  along,  that,  if  necessary,  he  walks  from  the  back  of  one  to  that  of  another  per- 
fectly at  his  ease.    In  a  wild  state,  the  B.  is  savage  and  dangerous^  a^^^ 
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cation  it  is  apt  to  resent  injury.  The  native  princes  of  India  make  buffaloes  and  tigers 
fight  in  their  public  shows;  and  the  B.  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  tiger,  even  in  single 
combat  The  appearance  of  a  tiger  excites  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  much  as  we  see  oxen 
excited  b^  the  approach  of  a  dog;  and  if  his  safety  is  not  secured  b^  flight,  the^r  kill  him, 
tossing  hun  from  one  to  another  with  their  horns,  and  trampling  him  with  their  feet. 

The  B.  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  east  in  the  shooting  of  waterfowl,  bein^  trained 
to  the  sport,  and  sold  at  a  considerable  price.  The  sportsman  conceals  himself  behind 
the  B.,  which,  being  a  familiar  sight,  is  not  alarming  to  the  birds. 

The  Caps  B.,  &9  Caffer,  isg^eneraUy  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  It  seems  never 
to  have  been  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  to  be 
very  capable  of  domestication.  The  horns  are  very  large;  they  spread  horizontally  over 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  are  then  bent  down  laterally,  and  turned  upwards  at  the  point. 
The  head  is  carried,  as  by  the  common  B.,  with  projecting  muzzle  and  reclining  horns, 
but  the  bases  of  the  horns  nearly  meet  on  the  foreheiad,  where  they  are  from  8  to  10  in. 
broad.  The  length  of  a  full-grown  Cape  B.  is  about  8  ft.  from  the  root  of  the  horns  to 
the  tail,  and  the  height  5^  feet.  This  animal  is  regarded  as  more  formidable  than  any 
other  in  South  Africa;  and  the  hunter  will  more  readily  risk  an  encounter  with  a  lion, 
than  offer  any  provocation  to  a  B.  without  great  advantages  for  the  combat,  or  great 
facilities  for  escape.  The  B.  is  still  found  in  large  herds  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa, 
but  in  Cape  Colony,  where  it  was  once  plentiful,  it  has  now  become  comparatively  rare. 
The  hide  is  so  thick  and  tough  that  the  Caffres  make  shields  of  it,  impenetrable  to  mus- 
ket-shot: and  the  balls  used  by  the  huntsmen  in  shooting  the  animal  are  mixed  with  tin, 
and  yet  are  often  flattened  by  the  resistance.  The  Cape  B.  grazes  chiefly  in  the  evening, 
and  lies  in  woods  and  thickets  during  the  day. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  genus,  btUxUtis,  naving  the  common  B.  for 
its  type;  but  the  characters  lack  precision,  and  the  limits  are  uncert^n. — The  buffalo  of 
the  Ajiglo- Americans  is  the  American  bison.    See  Bison. 

BUFFALO,  a  co.  in  central  Dakota,  on  the  Missouri  river;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  *70,  246. 
Iron  ore  has  been  discovered. 

BUFFALO,  a  co.  in  central  Nebraska,  on  the  Platte  river;  860  sq.m. ;  pop.  76,  4896. 
Soil  fertile.    The  Union  Pacific  railroad  passes  through.     Co.  seat,  Gibbon. 

BUFFALO,  a  co.  in  w.  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Chippewa  rivers.  Grain 
and  wool  are  the  main  products;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  14,219;  in  '80, 14,752.  Co.  seat. 
Alma. 

BUFFALO,  a  city  of  the  state  of  New  York,  standing  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  river, 
which  enters  lake  Erie  within  2  m.  of  its  outlet,  the  Niagara  river.  In  1801,  when  B. 
was  founded,  the  basin  of  its  fresh-water  sea  contained  certainly  fewer  than  50,000 
inhabitants,  and  seemed  cut  off  from  commercial  communication  by  the  Niagara  falls  on 
the  e.  and  the  currents  of  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  on  the  west.  But  these  and  other 
natural  disadvantages  have  been  made  to  vanish.  The  construction  of  piers  and  break- 
waters in  the  river  and  at  its  mouth  have  removed  the  bar,  and  given  B.  one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  the  lakes.  Steam  has  brought  lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior  within 
easy  reach.  Its  commerce  is  large,  the  grain  trade  being  the  most  important  item  in  it 
The  receipts  of  grain  and  flour  during  the  decade  ended  in  1874  amounted  to  522,874,- 
944  bushels.  There  are  more  than  30  elevators  in  B.,  with  storage  capacity  for  upwards 
of  7,000,000  bushels.  Next  to  the  traffic  in  grain  is  that  in  live-stock.  In  1874,  504,594 
cattle,  788,800  sheep,  1,431,800  hogs,  and  21,937  horses,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly 
$60,000,000,  passed  through  Buffalo.  British  improvements  along  the  Niagara  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  available  as  thev  are  for  sea-going  ships,  have  rendered  B.  a  maritime  empo- 
rium. The  Erie  canal,  364  m.  long,  has  connected  B.  as  its  terminus  with  the  tide- 
waters of  the  Hudson;  while  three  other  enterprises  of  the  kind,  commencing  respect- 
ively at  Erie,  Cleveland,  and  Toledo,  have  linked  lake  Erie  at  three  or  rather  four  points 
with  the  Ohio,  and  ^rou^h  it  with  the  Mississippi.  Since  about  1862,  its  lake  commerce 
has  much  decreased,  owing  to  the  increase  of  railway  facilities,  and  manufacturing 
industries  have  taken  the  lead.  Among  manufactures,  that  of  iron  is  the  chief.  Ship- 
building is  also  largely  carried  on,  and  there  are  extensive  wool-factories  and  numerous 
saw-mills.  The  rise  of  B.  has  been  remarkably  rapid;  in  1810,  there  were  1508  inhabit- 
ants; 1830,  8653;  1850,  42,261;  1870,  117,714;  and  in  1875,  134.57^  The  city  debt  in 
1878  was  $7,509,257;  and  the  valuation,  $99,975,575.  In  1814^  the  British  burned 
Buffalo.    In  1825,  the  Erie  canal  was  opened. 

B.  is  situated  in  lat.  42°  53'  n.,  and  lon^.  78°  55'  west.  It  is  regularly  built.  Its 
streets  are  straight  and  broad — Main  street,  m  particular,  being  2  m.  long  and  120  feet 
wide ;  and  its  squares,  which  are  3  in  number,  are  shaded  by  rows  of  trees.  The  most 
prominent  public  buildings  are  the  city  and  county  hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000, 
custom-house,  post-office,  arsenal,  penitentiary,  and  an  asylum  for  the  Insane.  There 
are  nearly  80  churches,  a  university,  8  daily  newspapers,  several  libraries,  etc.  It  is 
divided  into  5  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  council  annually  elected. 

BUFFALO  (ante),  city,  a  port  of  entrv,  and  the  seat  of  Justice  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
42°  53'  n. ,  78°  55'  w. .  at  the  foot  of  lake  l!rie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river  and  at  the 
head  of  Niagara  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge.    The  city  has  a  water 
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front  of  about  5  m.,  running  2^  m.  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  ^  m.  along  Niagara 
river.  It  is  connected  with  Gkxlerich  on  lake  Huron  by  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron 
railroad;  with  Detroit  by  the  Great  Western  railway;  with  Toronto  and  Montreal  hv  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthful;  the  streets,  broaaand 
generally  lined  with  trees,  are  well  payed,  lighted,  and  supplied  with  sewers.  There 
are  noany  fine  residences  with  attractiye  grounds,  and  numerous  squares  and  public 
places.  A  combination  of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  has  been  laid  out,  extending  to  over 
IM  acres.  It  comprises  three  sections,  situated  respectively  in  the  northern,  western  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  city,  which,  with  the  connecting  boulevards,  afford  a  drive  of  nearly 
10  miles.  In  population  Buffalo  is  the  third  city  in  New  York,  and  the  thirteenth  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  founded  in  1801,  became  a  military  post  in  1818,  and  was  burned 
by  the  Briti^  on  the  last  day  of  the  same  year.  After  the  war  the  place  was  rebuilt, 
and  in  1832  it  attained  the  rank  of  a  city.  In  1630,  it  contained  2096  inhabitants. 
After  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825,  its  growth  was  rapid,  the  population 
being  8658  in  18^;  18,218  in  1840;  42,261  in  1850;  81,129  in  1860;  117,714  in  1870; 
134,288  in  1875,  and  154,766  in  1880,  A  portion  of  the  river  front  is  a  bold  bluff  60  ft 
above  the  lake  and  the  Erie  canal,  whichpasses  near  it.  There  are  5  public  squares, 
Niagara,  Lafayette  place,  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Delaware  place.  The  principal 
streets  are  Main  street,  about  3  m.  in  length,  Niagara  street,  4  ul,  and  Delaware  street, 
3  mUes.  The  most  important  public  buildinp  are  the  cit^  and  county  hall,  a  granite 
structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  ^,000,000,  m  the  form  of  a  double  Roman  cross  with 
a  tower  245  ft.  high;  the  United  States  custom-house  and  post-office;  the  state  arsenal; 
the  Erie  co.  penitentiary,  which  ia  one  of  the  6  penal  establishments  of  New  York; 
and  the  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  an  edifice  which  cost  about  $8,000,000,  and  has  a 
front  of  2700  ft.  and  a  capacity  for  600  patients.  There  are  76  churches,  the  most 
imposing  edifices  being  St.  Joseph's  cathedial  (Roman  Catholic)  and  St  Paul's  (Episco- 
pal. The  churches  are  divided  among  the  various  denominations  as  follows:  18  Roman 
Catholic,  11  German  Lutheran  and  Evangelical,  10  Episcopal,.  10  Methodist,  9  Presb^r- 
terian,  8  Baptist,  4  Mission,  2  Jewish,  1  French  Protestant,  1  Gongrenitional,  1  Uni- 
tarian, 1  Universalist,  and  1  Friends'.  The  Forest  Lawn  cemetery  in  the  suburbs  con- 
tains 75  acres,  tastefully  laid  out.  There  are  9  daily  newspapers,  5  in  English  and  4  in 
German,  10  weeklies,  and  7  periodicals  issued  monthly.  The  educational  institutions 
comprise  a  state  normal  school,  50  pubUc  schools  with  an  average  of  358  teachers  and 
21,808  pupils,  and  a  number  of  collegiate  schools  and  academies.  Among  other  educa- 
tional institutions  are  Canisius  college,  founded  by  the  Jesuit  fathers;  St.  Joseph's  col- 
lege, conducted  by  the  Christian  brothers;  Martin  Luther  college  (theological);  St.  Mary's 
academy  and  industrial  school  for  girls;  and  the  medical  college  of  the  university  of 
Buffalo.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  are  numerous.  The  Buffalo  orphan 
asylum,  founded  in  1835,  occupies  a  fine  building  in  Virginia  street.  The  St.  Vincent's 
asylum  for  orphan  girls  is  under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  The  St.  Joseph's 
asylum  for  orphan  boys,  founded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  has  a  reformatory  insti- 
tution connected  with  it.  The  church  charity  foundation  (Episcopal)  supports  a  home 
for  aged  and  destitute  females  opened  in  1858,  and  an  orphan  ward  oiganized  in  1866. 
The  §t.  John's  orphan  home  is  under  the  care  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church. 
The  Ingleside  home  was  oreanized  in  1869  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  erring  women. 
Among  other  charities  are  the  St.  Mary's  asylum  for  widows,  foundlings,  and  infants;  the 
Buffalo  general  hospital  in  High  street;  the  Buffalo  association  for  the  relief  of  the  poor; 
and  a  homeopathic  hospital  founded  in  1872.  B.  has  8  national  banks,  6  state  banks,  and 
5  savings  banks.  The  Young  Men's  association  has  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  and  real 
estate  valued  at  about  $250,000.  This  society  owns  St.  James  hall,  which  is  greatly  in 
demand  for  concerts  and  lectures;  and  their  large  library  building  is  occupied  by  the 
Buffalo  historical  society  with  its  large  library  and  cabinet;  by  the  society  of  natural 
sciences,  w^hich  has  made  an  extensive  collection  of  minerals  and  fossil  casts;  hj  the 
academy  of  fine  arts;  and  by  the  mechanics*  institute.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
union  and  the  German  Young  Men's  association  have  good  libraries.  The  Grosvenor 
library  contains  about  15,000  volumes  of  valuable  reference  works. 

The  city  government  is  composed  of  a  mayor,  a  common  council  of  26  members 
(2  from  each  of  the  18  wards),  a  treasurer,  controller,  city  attorney,  superintendent  of 
education,  city  engineer,  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  3  assessors.  It  is  often  claimed  that 
B.  is  the  healthiest  city  of  the  United  States,  having  the  best  water  and  the  most 
complete  sewerage ;  its  water-supply  is  procured  from  the  Niagara,  through  a  tunnel 
extending  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  police  department,  with  a  force  of 
174  men,  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  three  commissioners.  The  city  has  a  paid 
fire  department,  8  volunteer  hook-and-ladder  companies,  and  a  volunteer  protection 
company ;  a  fire  and  police  alarm  telegraph,  with  70  m.  of  wire,  68  signal-stations,  and 
27  alarm-gongs.  The  telephone  has  been  introduced  and  extends  to  various  parts  of  the 
city.  The  gas  of  B.  is  supplied  by  three  private  companies.  There  are  several  lines  of 
street  railroads.  The  total  debt  of  the  city  in  1879  was  $7,514,264.72;  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  property  was  $88,876,545;  (real  estate,  $80,929,165;  personal  property,  $7,947,- 
380). 

The  position  of  B.  on  the  great  water  and  railway  channels  of  communication  between, 
the  west  and  the  east  gives  it  a  large  commercial  importance.  It&[,|^|^y  Is  capacious, 
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and  is  protected  b^  extensive  breakwaters.  The  city  is  the  center  of  an  important  sys- 
tem of  railroads:  it  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
railroad,  of  the  Canada  Southern,  and  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad  of  Canada; 
it  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  and  a  divis- 
ion of  the  Erie  railway;  and  other  lines  converge  here.  There  is  a  board  of  trade, 
organized  in  1844  and  incorporated  in  1867.  The  immense  quantities  of  grain  moving 
from  western  states  to  the  sea-board  constitute  the  most  important  feature  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  city.  The  facilities  for  handling  and  storing  it  are  unexcelled  by  those  of 
any  other  city  on  this  continent.  The  flrstgrain  elevator  was  built  in  18^  by  Joseph 
Dart,  and  thirty  years  from  that  date,  in  18TO,  there  were  82  elevators,  with  a  capacity 
for  handling  3,000,000  bushels  a  day.  The  record  of  receipts  and  exports  is  as  follows: 
receipts,  1836-45,  41,851,488  bushels;  1846-55,  174,717,437 bushels;  1856-65,432,890,818 
bushels;  1866-75,  571,255,254  bushels.  During  the  same  length  of  time  the  exports  kept 
pace  with  the  receipts.  Many  of  these  elevatmg  warehouses  are  costly  structures  of 
stone,  or  of  iron  and  brick;  several  of  them  have  grain  "driers"  attached.  The  live 
stock  trade  of  B.  is  second  only  to  the  grain  trade,  but  will  probably  exceed  it  before 
long.  For  the  accommodation  of  this  branch  of  business  the  Kew  York  Central  railroad 
company  has  built  large  yards  in  the  eastern  suburbs;  these  yards  are  well  sheltered, 
paved,  watered,  and  taken  care  of  with  strict  regard  to  cleanliness,  hi  the  amount  of 
this  business  this  city  has  third  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  B.  has  & 
lan^e  trade  in  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  receiyed  from  Pennsylvania  and  distrib- 
uted both  e.  and  w. :  great  improvements  have  been  made  lately  for  handling  and  ship- 
ping this  article.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  coal  trade  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
iake  shipments  westward  during  the  season  of  1879  amounted  to  612,976  tons  against 
825,676  tons  Ih  1878.  The  lumber  and  timber  trade  is  large,  although  want  of  harbor 
and  proper  storage  has  driven  a  great  part  of  it  to  Tonawanda  on  the  Niagara  river,, 
about  ten  miles  below  Buffalo.  The  receipts  in  1879  amounted  to  207, 531, 000  ft. ,  exceed- 
ing those  of  1878  by  80,000,000  feet. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  B.  are  extensive,  and  have  ^rown  with  marked 
rapidity  in  recent  years,  especially  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which  is  carried  on  in  more 
than  80  large  establishments,  employing  5000  men.  The  leading  establishments  are  blast 
furnaces,  rolling-mills,  foundries,  breweries,  tanneries,  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  flour-mills.  Of  the  last-named  there  are  eleven,  with  a  yearly  capacity 
of  889,000  barrels;  the  average  annual  production  of  flour  being  about  250,000  barrels. 
Wooden  ship  building  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  iron 
shipbuilding.  Two  extensive  establishments  are  devoted  to  this  industry;  these  have 
constructed  the  finest  lake  steamers,  besides  supplying  the  government  with  a  number 
of  iron  revenue  vessels. 

BTrFFALCEA,  a  small  t.  of  Lombardy,  about  25  m.  n.n.w.  of  Pavia,  on  the  Ticino, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  Austrians  commenced  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859  by 
entering  Piedmont  at  this  point  The  bridge  was  partially  blown  up  by  Austrian  engi- 
neers.   Pop.  1250. 

BujTJTJsT,  an  article  of  furniture  formerly  serving  the  same  purpose  as  a  sideboard,, 
which  has  now  superseded  it.    B.  is  the  name  given  in  France  to  a  refreshment  bar. 

BUFPIER,  Claude,  1661-1737;  a  French  psychologist  and  metaphysician,  for  the 
most  of  his  life  a  lecturer  in  the  Jesuit  college  in  Paris.  His  best  known  work  i»  TrcUte 
des  VerUes  Premieres,  in  which  he  intended  to  discover  the  ultimate  principles  upon 
which  all  knowledge  is  based.  He  wrote  also  on  the  elements  of  metaphysics,  and  a 
French  grammar  on  a  new  plan. 

BUFF  LEATHEB  is  usually  made  out  of  salted  and  dried  South  American  lifflit  ox 
and  cow  hides.  After  being  limed  in  the  usual  way,  they  are  unhaired  and  rounded,  so 
that  only  the  best  part  of  the  hide  is  made  into  buff  leather.  The  grain  and  flesh  being 
then  scraped  or  cut  off,  the  true  cuticle,  which  is  of  a  flexible  fibrous  nature,  alone 
remains.  The  hide  is  next  sprinkled  over  with  cod-oil,  and  placed  in  the  stockA,  where 
it  is  worked  for  about  16  minutes.  Having  been  taken  out  and  partially  dried,  it  is 
again  submitted  to  a  similar  process  of  oiling  and  stocking;  and  during  the  first  day, 
these  operations  may  be  repeated  six  times,  decreasing  daily  for  about  a  week,  when  one 
oiling  and  stocking  in  a  day  is  sutticient.  The  hides  are  then  placed  in  a  stove,  and 
subjected  to  a  process  called  "  heating  off."  after  which  they  are  scoured  and  rendered 
free  from  oiliness  by  being  soaked  in  a  strong  lye  of  carbonate  of  potash.  They  are 
next  worked  well  in  the  stocks,  hot  water  being  poured  copiously  upon  them  until  the 
water  runs  off  pure.  Having  been  dried,  they  are  subjected  to  a  process  called  araund- 
ing--A.e,,  they  are  rubbed  with  a  round  knife,  and  also  with  pumice-stone  and  sand, 
until  a  smooth  surface  is  produced.  The  leather,  which  is  very  pliant,  and  not  liable 
to  crack  or  rot,  is  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  is  generally  used  for  soldiers'  belts  and 
other  army  purposes. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  principal  seat  of  the  B.  L.  manufacture 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  one  manufacturer  turning  out,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  about  1300  hides  per  week.  In  peaceable  times,  the  demand  for 
B.  L.  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  manufacture  is  now  almost  confined  to  London 
and  the  neighborhood,  where  the  raw  material  is  most  readily  procured,  and  the  demand 
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for  the  manutactuied  article  is  greatest.  The  natural  color  of  the  leather  is  li^t-yel* 
low,  but  for  some  porposes  it  is  bleached  white.  The  precise  chemical  operation  of  the 
oil  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  is  rather  obscure,  but  as  no  glue  can  be  got  from 
hide  that  has  been  made  into  buff,  the  gelatine  of  the  hide  must  have  entered  into 
combination  with  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  oil,  and  had  its  nature  completely 
changed. 

BUTFO  (Ital.  from  corrupt  Latin  Jmffa^  a  slap  on  the  cheek,  as  practiced  by  clowns 
and  mountebanks  in  farces),  an  Italian  theatrical  term  applied  to  an  actor  or  operatic 
sineer  who  takes  the  light  or  humorous  part  in  an  opera  or  play.  A  burlesque  opera  ia 
called  opera  huffa^  and  a  burlesque  play,  commedia  hiffa. 

BUTFOlSt  GBOiRGE  Louis  Leclbkc,  Comte  de,  one  of  the  most  famous  naturalists  and 
writers  of  the  18th  c,  was  b.  at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  Sept.  7,  1707.  He  studied  law 
at  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Dijon,  but  showed  so  marked  a  predilection  for  astronomy 
and  mathematics,  that  his  father  allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations.  At  Dijon, 
he  became  acquainted  with  lord  Kingston,  whose  tutor,  a  man  of  learning  and  taste, 
directed  the  mind  of  B.  to  the  study  of  the  sciences.  With  lord  Kingston  and  his  tutor, 
B.  traveled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  came  to  England,  where,  to  improve  his 
knowledge  of  our  language,  he  translated  Newton's  jP'htxionB  and  Hales'  Vegetable 
Statics.  In  1738,  he  wrote  several  original  essays,  which  gained  notice  in  the  academy, 
of  which  he  had  been  made  a  member.  His  ^neral  love  of  science  received  a  definite 
impulse  toward  zoology  by  his  appointment,  m  1739,  as  intendant  of  the  royal  garden 
ana  museum.  Hitherto  zoology,  consisting  of  a  series  of  unconnected  observations  and 
fruitless  attempts  at  classification,  had  been  conunonly  regarded  by  educated  readers  as 
a  dry  study,  and  by  savans  as  play-work.  B.  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it 
attractive  to  the  first  of  these  claaBes,  and  of  securing  for  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  respect 
of  the  second.  His  plan  was  assuredly  comprehensive  enough,  since  he  aimed  at  noth- 
ing less  than  a  collection  of  all  the  separate  Known  facts  of  physical  investigation,  and 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  these,  to  assist  the  author  in  forming  a  theory  of  nature; 
but  B.  possessed  neither  the  science  nor  the  patience  necessary  for  such  a  task. 
Endowed,  however,  with  a  brilliantly  rhetorical  imagination,  and  always  inclined  to 
deliver  himself  from  doubts  and  ignorance  by  sparkling  hypotheses,  the  elaboration  of 
which  cost  him  little  trouble,  he  contrived  to  produce  a  work  which,  if  not  severely 
scientific  in  its  method,  at  least  shone  with  what  many  then  conceived  to  be  the  brightest 
literarv  luster.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  of  his  views  are  verv  ingeni- 
ous, although  later  researches  have  completelv  exploded  Uiem.  The  Natural  iRstmry  of 
B.  made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  though  it  has  now  little  or  no 
scientific  value.  His  attempted  explanations  of  natural  phenomena  were  opposed  by 
Oondillac,  who,  with  Helvetius,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  others,  also  ridiculed,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  justice,  the  excessive  pomp  of  style  used  bv  Buffon.  The  most  insig- 
nificant part  of  B.'s  treatise  is  the  mineralogy,  for  which  he  was  quite  unqualified  by 
the  deficiencies  of  his  chemical,  mathematical,  and  physical  knowledge.  The  system- 
atic and  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  mammalia  was  executed  byDaubenton,  the 
colleague  of  Buffon.  B.'s  works  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  several  were 
translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  best  complete  edition  is  the 
Histoire  NatureUe  Oenerale  et  Farticuliere,  in  86  volumes  (Par.  1749-88.i  After  receiv- 
ing several  high  honors,  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  comte  de  B.  by  Louis  XY.,  and 
treated  with  peat  distinction  by  Louis  XVI.,  B.  died  in  Paris,  April  16,  1788.  In  per- 
son and  carnage,  B.  was  noble;  as  a  Parisian  academician,  and  a  self-complacent, 
theoretical  naturalist,  dressed  in  courtly  style,  pursuing  his  pleasant  studies  in  the  allees 
of  the  royal  garden,  and  largely  participatmg  in  the  vices  of  his  time,  B.  was  quite  a 
model  of  a  French  philosopher  of  the  18th  century.  His  son,  Henri  Leclerc,  comte  de 
B.,  b.  1764,  was  attached,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  to  the  party  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  fell  under  the  guillotine.  His  last  words  were:  GUoyens,  je  me  nomme 
BuffoA. 

BTTFFOOV  (Fr.  hovffon\  a  low  jester.  The  Italian  huffo  (from  huffa,  a  farce)  is  the 
name  given  to  a  comic  singer  in  an  opera.  In  the  corrupt  Latinity  of  the  middle  age. 
bvffa  meant  a  slap  on  the  cheek;  and  in  the  Italian,  huffare  signifies  the  puflflng  of  wind 
through  the  mouth.  It  is  probably  from  the  favorite  trick  played  by  clowns  in  fftrces — 
one  swelling  out  his  cheeks  with  wind,  the  other  slapping  them,  so  as  to  make  a  ludic- 
rous explosion — that  the  terms  htffanes  in  Latin,  buffom  in  Italian,  houffons  in  French, 
and  in  English  buffoon,  were  derived.  In  Italy,  the  hiffo  cantante  is  distinct  from  the 
buffo  eotmeo;  the  former  having  greater  musical  talent,  and  sustaining  a  more  important 
part,  the  latter  having  greater  license  in  jocoscness  The  voice  of  a  buffo  cantante  is 
generally  a  bass,  but  sometimes  a  tenor  buffo  is  introduced. 

BUFORD,  John.  1826-63;  b.  Ky.;  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  capt.  of  dragoons 
in  1859.  In  ike  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  on  the  union  side,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  useful  of  cavalry  officers,  participating  in  many  engagements, 
in  one  of  which  he  was  wounded.    He  rose  to  maj.gen.  of  volunteera 

BVO»  a  name  applied  to  a  larse  family  of  insects,  dmieida,  of  the  order  henUptefra 
(q.v.),  suborder  hei^ropiera,  and  often  still  further  extended  in  its  signification  so  as  t(i' 
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include  the  whole  of  that  suborder,  the  iTi<»pcf  3  of  the  section  geoeorisa  being  designated 
land-bugs,  and  those  of  tlie  section  hydrocoriacB,  water-bugs,  the  latter  including  water- 
scorpions,  boat-tiles,  etc.  All  these  insects,  and  particularly  the  land-bugs,  although 
8ome  of  thcni  are  radiant  in  beautiful  colors,  have  a  strong  resemblance  in  form  and 
structure  to  the  annoying  and  disgusting  house  B.  or  bed  B.  {dmeas  leetttlariui)  The 
statement  tliat  this  insect  was  introduced  into  England  with  timber  brought  from 
Jimerica  to  rebuild  London  after  the  great  fire  of  16t)6,  must  be  rejected  as  erroneous: 
for  although  it  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  rare  in  England,  it  was  well  known 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  long  before  that  lime,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides.  The 
bed  B.  is  destitute  of  wings — an  anomalous  peculiarity,  as  the  insects  of  its  order,  and 
even  of  the  same  family,  arc  generally  furnished  with  them.  The  body  is  veiy  flat,  of  a 
somewhat  oval  form;  the  whole  insect  is  of  a  dirty  rust  color,  emits  an  offensive  odor, 
ftnd  is  about  three  sixteentlis  of  an  inch  in  length;  the  legs  are  moderately  long,  and 
capable  of  being  employed  for  pretty  rapid  motion;  the  antennae  are  thread-like  and 
yery  slender,  about  half  the  length  of  the  body;  the  mouth  is  formed  for  suction  alone, 
ana  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  proboscis,  which  is  three- jointed,  forms  a  sheath  for  the 
true  sucker,  and  when  not  in  use  is  recurved  under  the  head  and  thorax.  The  B.  lurbB 
during  the  day  in  crevices  of  walls,  of  bedsteads,  and  of  other  furniture,  but  is  suf- 
ficiently active  during  the  night;  and  when  it  finds  opportunity,  sucks  blood  until  it 
distends  itself.  It  seems,  however,  to  he  capable  of  subsisting  kmg  without  food. 
Young  bugs  resemble  their  parents  in  most  things,  except  size  and  the  want  of  elytra, 
insects  of  this  order  not  undergoing  such  marvelous  transformations  as  those  of  some 
other  orders.  The  best  preventive  of  bugs  in  a  house  is  9crupulou9  attentum  to  deanU- 
ness;  but  where  the  nuisance  exists,  it  is  not  easily  removed,  and  various  means  are 
employed  for  this  purpose,  of  which  one  of  the  best  and  safest  is  thorough  washing 
with  spirit  of  turpentine,  although  recourse  is  even  had  lo  washing  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate. — Other  species  of  B.  {cimex)  suck  the  blood  of  some  of  the  inferior 
vertebrate  animals,  as  pigeons,  swallows,  bats,  etc. ;  but  the  greater  number  of  insects 
of  the  B.  family  live  by  sucking  the  juicefs  of  vegetables.  A  small  species  {tingU  pyri), 
which  sucks  the  leaves  of  the  pear-tree,  is  very  destructive  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  popularly  called  the  tiger.  Some  of  these  winged  wood-bugs  or  field-bugs 
are  capable  of  mflicting  very  painful  wounds.  Flying-bugs,  "  enormous  and  fetid,"  are 
among  the  pests  of  Inuiti.  i^ight  is  the  time  of  their  activity.  Warm  countries  gener 
ally  have  wmged  bugs  of  great  size  and  beauty;  but  if  touched  or  irritated,  they  "  exhale 
an  odor  that,  once  perceived,  is  never  after  forgotten."  A  winged  B.,  as  large  as  a  cock- 
chafer, lodges  in  the  thatch  and  roofing  of  houses  in  Chili,  and  sallies  forth  at  night, 
like  the  bed  B.,  to  suck  blood,  of  which  it  takes  as  much  as  a  common  leech. — It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  a  species  cf  field  B.  {acantJu^oma  grisea),  a  native  of  Britain,  is  one 
of  the  few  insects  that  have  yet  been  observed  to  show  afTcction  and  attention  to  their 
young.  De  Geer  observed  the  female  of  this  species,  which  inhabits  the  birch-tree,  con- 
ducting a  family  of  thirty  or  forty  young  ones  as  a  hen  does  her  chickens,  showing  great 
uneasiness  when  they  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  danger,  and  waiting  by  them  instead 
of  trying  to  make  her  own  escape. 

BUG,  or  Boo.  There  are  two  rivers  of  this  name  in  Russian  Poland.  The  Western 
B.,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  rises  in  Austrian  Qalicia,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  460  English  miles,  and  receiving  numerous  tributai'ies,  it  joins  the  Vistula  at  the 
fortress  of  Modlin,  near  Warsaw.  It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
Eastern  B.,  the  Hypanis  of  the  ancients,  rises  in  Podolia,  and  flows  s.  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Dnieper.  Its  length  is  more  than  400  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small-craft  as 
far  as  Wosnessensk.  At  the  junction  of  the  Ingul  with  the  B.,  stands  the  city  of  Nico- 
laiew  (q.v.). 

BUGEATTB,  Marshal,  was  b.  at  Limoges,  in  Franco,  Oct.  15th,  1784  In  his  20th 
year  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private.  His  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  Prussian,  Polish, 
and  Spanish  campaigns  gained  him  rapid  promotion.  Shortly  before  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, B.  was  made  a  col.,  and  in  1815  commanded  the  advance-guard  of  the  armv 
corps  of  the  Alps.  He  afterwards  retired  to  his  estate,  but  was  called  into  public  lire 
by  the  July  revolution  of  1830.  He  was  elected  deputy  for  Perigueux,  and  gained  the 
esteem  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  created  him  a  marshal.  In  1885,  ne  voted  against  elec- 
toral reforms  and  universal  suffrage,  denounced  "the  tyranny  of  the  press, '  and  soon 
contrived  to  make  himself  very  unpopular.  In  Dec,  1840,  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Algiers.  He  immediately  set  about  organizing  the  celebrated  irregular  force 
known  as  the  zouaves,  and  in  a  few  years  the  French  arms  were  everywhere  triumphant 
over  the  Arab  tribes.  The  cruel tjr  of  some  of  B.'s  proceedings  excited  strong  feelings 
of  reprobation  at  the  time,  as  well  in  France  as  in  Europe  generally.  In  1844,  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  emperor  of  Morocco's  forces  at  Isly,  for  which  he  was  created  due 
dTsly.  In  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  marshal  B.  had  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Paris,  and  would  have  dissuaded  the  king  from  signing  the  act  of  abdication ;  but  panic 
made  such  counsel  useless.  Among  all  the  friends  of  Louis  Philippe,  marshal  B.  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  man  who  preserved  firmness  and  presence  of  mind.  When  Louis 
Napoleon  became  president,  he  m trusted  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  to 
B.,  who  died  of  cholera  in  Paris,  June  9th,  1849.  uigitzea  oy  vjv/v^v  iv 
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BUO£NEAGSH,  JoHAjm,  surnAmed  PotMranus,  or  Dr.  Pommer,  one  of  Luther's 
chief  helpers  in  the  reformation,  was  b.  at  Wollin,  near  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  1485; 
studied  at  Greifswald,  and  as  early*  as  1508  became  rector  of  the  Treptow  academy. 
There  he  lived  quietly,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  until  1520,  when  his  religious 
views  were  changed  by  reading  Luther's  little  book,  Be  GapUntate  BcUtykmied.  B.  wsA 
now  seized,  as  it  were,  by  the  zealous  spirit  of  the  reformation,  and,  to  avoid  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Catholic  party,  he  betook  himself  to  Wittenberg,  where  his  talents  pro-* 
cured  for  him  in  succession  several  high  positions.  B.  's  remarkable  philolo^cal  and 
exegetical  powers  were  of  great  service  to  Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In 
1525,  he  opened  the  controversy  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  by  a  treatise  against  the 
latter,  to  which  Zwingli  ably  replied.  He  possessed  a  superior  talent  for  organization, 
establishing  churches  in  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Pomerania,  in  1587,  he 
was  called  to  Denmark  by  Christian  III.  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of 
that  country.  He  accomplished  this  so  admirably,  that  the  Danes  to  this  day  con- 
sider him  their  reformer.  In  1542,  he  returned  to  Wittenberc,  and  continued  his  ener- 
getic eflPorts  to  extend  the  new  theology  throughout  his  native  land.  He  died  20th  April, 
1858.     His  best  work  is  his  Interpretatio  in  LtSrum  Ufalmonim  (Nttrnberg,  1528). 

BUGHIS,  or  Bugis,  a  Malay  people  in  the  island  of  Celebes.  The  merchants  of 
these  people  do  much  of  the  trade  of  the  island  and  the  neighboring  seas.  Their  govern- 
ment is  an  elective  monarchy,  the  chief  ruler  being  chosen  by  the  nobles  and  the  higher 
classes.  He  holds  power  only  during  good  behavior,  and  may  at  any  time  be  voted  out 
of  office.  The  people  are  represented  as  being  orderly,  peaceable,  and  well  behaved;  good 
good  workers  in  iron,  copper,  cotton,  etc. ;  constructing  good  houses  and  durable  ships. 
Their  language  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  they  use  the  common  divisions  of  the 
year.  Thev  also  use  the  magnetic  compass  and  charts.  Half  a  century  ago  thev  were 
represented  as  cannibals,  but  they  were  conquered  by  the  Macassars  and  compelled  to 
embrace  Mohammedanism.  In  recent  years  they  have  settled  colonies  of  their  own 
people  in  some  of  the  adjacent  countries. 

BTTGLE,  Ajuga,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  labiatct,  having  an  irregular 
corolla,  with  very  short  upper  lip  and  trifid  lower  lip,  the  stamens  protruding.  The 
species  are  mostly  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  several  are  British. 
The  common  B.  (A  rejjtans)  is  abundant  in  moist  pastures  and  woods.  Its  flowers  are 
generally  blue,  but  varieties  occur  with  white  and  purplish  flowers,  which  are  often 
introduced  into  flower-borders.  The  Alpine  A  {A.  Alpina)  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

BV'GLOSS,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  many  plants  of  the  natural  order  boraginecB 
(q.v.),  as  to  the  species  of  anchusa  or  alkanet  (qv.),  etc.  In  some  botanical  works  it 
is  confined  to  the  genus  lycopsia,  a  genus  diftering  from  anGfi,%Lsa  in  little  but  the 
curiously  curved  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  of  which  one  species,  L,  arven^,  is  a  common 
weed  in  cornfields  in  Britain.  The  beautiful  genus  eefUum  b^rs  the  English  name  of 
Viper's  Bugloss. 

BUHLE,  JoHANK  Gottlieb,  1763-1821;  a  German  scholar  and  historian  of  philoso- 
phy ;  a  graduate  of  GOttingen ;  at  an  early  age  occupied  a  professor's  chair  at  Bruns- 
wick. Thence  he  went  to  Moscow  as  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  on  his  return 
to  Brunswick  took  the  chair  of  natural  law,  which  he  held  during  his  life.  He  edited 
AratiM,  and  a  part  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  a  hand-book  of  history  and  philosophy,  and 
a  useful  history  of  modern  philosophy. 

BTTHL-WOBK,  or  BooI/-work,  is  the  name  applied  to  a  sort  of  inla^in^  of  brass  scrolls 
and  other  ornamental  patterns  in  wood.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  inventor,  Boule, 
an  Italian  cabinet-maker,  who  settled  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  employed 
veneers  of  dark-colored  tortoise-shell,  inlaid  with  brass.  Cabinets  of  his  manufacture 
are  highly  prized,  as  are  also  those  of  his  contemporary  Reisner,  a  German,  who  used 
a  ground  of  tulip- wood,  inlaid  with  flowers,  etc.,  in  darker  woods,  and  varied  with 
margins  and  bands  of  light  wood,  with  the  grain  crossed  for  contrast.  This  modification 
of  buhl-work  is  correctly  called  Reisner  work.  For  details  of  the  methods  of  working, 
see  Inlaying  and  Mosaic. 

BUHBEAGH',  or  Bharaich,  a  t.  of  Oude,  India,  the  principal  place  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  in  n.  lat.  27°  84',  e.  lon^.  SI''  38'— 65  ra.  n.e.  of  Lucknow.  It  is 
an  old  town,  of  considerable  size,  situated  m  a  pleasant  wooded  plain,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sarju.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  mud  and  covered  with  thatch;  but 
the  mausoleums,  mosques,  and  residences  of  merchants  are  of  brick  and  lime-mortar. 
North-east  of  the  town  is  the  tomb  of  Selar,  a  reputed  Mussulman  saint,  to  which  there 
is  a  great  concourse  of  pilgrims  annually  in  the  month  of  May.  Pop.  '71,  18,889;  of 
district,  774,040, 

BUHB8T0HE,  a  variety  of  quartz  (q.v.),  containing  many  small  empty  cells,  which 
give  it  a  peculiar  roughness  of  surface,  particularly  adapting  it  for  millstones.  The 
name  is  given  without  reference  to  geological  relations,  but  it  is  vein  quartz,  rather  than  true 
quartz  r&ek,  which  ordinarily  assumes  the  character  of  buhrstone.  There  are  different 
varieties  of  B..  some  of  which  are  more  compact,  or  have  smaller  cells  than  others;  and 
those  ip  which  the  cells  are  small  and  very  regularly  distributed,  about  equal  in  diameter 
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to  tive  spaces  between  them,  the  stone  being  also  as  hard  as  rock-crystal,  are  most 
eateemed.  Qood  B.  is  found  at  Conway  in  Wales,  and  at  several  places  in  Scotland; 
but  the  finest  millstones  are  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  near  Paris.  A  single  millstone  in  one  piece  of  6  ft. 
diameter,  sells  for  about  £60,  and  one  formed  of  several  pieces  for  about  £83.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  form  millstones  of  pieces  of  B.  cut  into  parallelopipeds,  like  great  wedges  of 
soap,  and  bound  together  by  iron  hoops.  The  stone  is  found  in  beds  or  in  detached 
masses,  and  the  mode  of  (quarrying  is  peculiar.  When  the  mass  is  large,  it  is  cut  out 
into  the  form  of  a  huge  cylinder;  around  this,  grooves  are  cut,  at  distances  of  about  18 
in.,  the  intended  thickness  of  the  millstones;  into  these  grooves  wooden  wedges  are 
driven,  and  water  is  thrown  upon  the  wedges,  which,  causing  the  wood  to  swell,  splits 
the  cylinder  into  the  slices  required.— Millstones  are  not  always  made  of  B.,  but  some- 
times of  silicious  gritstones,  of  sandstone,  and  even  of  granite.  B.  millstones  are 
extremely  durable. 

BUIL,  Besnardo,  d.  1520;  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  in  1498  sent  by  the  pope  as 
apostolic  vicar  to  the  new  world,  accompany inc  Columbus  on  his  second  voyap  .  In 
1495,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  pressing  charges  agiiiusl  tlie 
unfortunate  discoverer. 

BTTILDDfO,  the  art  of  erecting  or  building  houses  and  other  edifices,  in  which  several 
distinct  professions  are  usually  and  more  immediately  concerned.  At  the  head  of  the 
building-trade  is  the  architect,  who  is  employed  to  draw  plans  and  make  out  specifica- 
tions of  the  work  to  be  performed.  The  builder  acts  ministerially;  his  duty  consists  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  put  into  his  hands,  according  to  certain  stipulated  terms.  The 
profession  of  the  architect  demands  not  only  much  imaginative  power,  but  ^eat  artistic 
skill,  along  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  details.  Endeavoring  to  realize  me  wishes  of 
his  employer,  the  architect  devises  what  shall  be  the  external  effect  and  interior  accom- 
modation of  a  building,  and  portrays  the  whole  on  paper  with  rigorous  accuracy.  Besides 
general  designs  to  give  an  idea  of  the  structure  ana  its  interior  arrangements,  he  furnishes 
the  working-plans  or  drawings,  which  are  to  guide  the  different  mechanics— masons, 
joiners,  etc. — in  their  several  operations.  These  services  of  the  architect,  of  course, 
involve  much  thought  and  labor,  and  he  is  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
staff  of  assistants,  by  whom  the  plans  are  executed  under  his  orders.  The  making  out 
of  the  specifications  is  a  matter  of  careful  study.  To  perform  this  part  of  his  duty 
properly,  the  architect  needs  to  be  acouainted  with  the  qualities  of  different  kinds  of 
materials ;  such  as  stone,  lime,  sand,  bricks,  wood,  iron,  etc.  A  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  timber  is  particularly  desirable.  When  the  specifications  are  made  out,  they  and  the 
contract  are  subscribed  by  the  builder.  To  insure  as  far  as  possible  a  faithful  adherence 
to  the  specifications,  the  architect  appoints  a  *•  clerk  of  works"  to  keep  watch  over  the 
whole  operations,  and  who  is  authorized  to  check  any  seeming  fault.  During  the  whole 
proceedings,  the  architect  is  paramount.  For  the  due  execution  of  his  plans,  he  feels 
that  his  professional  reputation  is  at  stake  ;  and,  accordingly,  havine  involved  his 
responsibility,  the  employer  cannot  with  propriety  interfere  to  make  alterations  while 
the  work  is  m  progress.  Such  is  the  etiquette  of  the  profession.  Should  alterations  be 
desirable,  they  become  matter  for  a  fresh  agreement  among  the  parties.  When  the  works 
are  finished,  Uie  builder  hands  his  account  to  the  architect  to  l^  examined  aod  checked. 
If  satisfied  of  its  correctness,  he  grants  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  and  this  is  the  warrant  for 
payment  by  the  employer.  The  builder  having  been  settled  with,  the  employer  now 
pays  the  architect's  fee,  which  closes  the  transaction.  This  fee  may  be  one,  two,  or  more 
per  cent  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  B.,  according  to  local  usage  or  terms  agreed  on;  what- 
ever it  is,  it  covers  all  charges  for  advice,  plans,  and  other  professional  trouble. 

Builders  undertake  work  by  "contract,"  or  by  ••  schedule  of  prices."  If  by  contract, 
they  engage  to  execute  the  whole  works  for  a  stipulated  sum.  If  by  schedule  of  prices, 
they  agree  to  abide  by  the  measurements  of  valuators  appointed  by  the  architect.  These 
valuators  go  over  the  works  when  finished,  and,  taking  an  exact  account  of  everything, 
compare  it  with  the  account  rendered  by  the  builder;  the  architect  being  the  ultimate 
referee.  It  is  exceedingly  important,  for  the  sake  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  accounts, 
that  the  builder  should  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  letter  of  the  specifications — i.e.,  the 
covenant  under  which  he  has  become  bound.  He  can  Justify  no  departure  from  the 
specifications,  on  the  plea  that  something  as  good  has  been  given  or  done,  or  that  he  was 
not  checked  at  the  time  by  the  clerk  of  works.  Being  explicitly  a  person  employed  to 
do  a  certain  piece  of  work,  in  a  certain  way,  he  is  in  no  respect  entitled  to  substitute  his 
own  notions  for  those  of  his  employers. 

It  may  happen  that  a  propnetor  acts  as  his  own  architect,  and  employs  a  builder  to 
execute  his  designs,  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  pay  for  everything  according  to  a 
schedule  of  prices.  In  many  instances,  the  builder  is  proprietor  as  well  as  architect,  and 
merely  carries  out  his  own  plans.  Such  is  generally  the  case  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  where  builders  speculate  in  leasing  land  and  erecting  rows  of  dwellings  for  sale. 
This  plan  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opportunity  of  buying  every  article  required  in 
house-building  ready  for  use,  such  as  bncks,  door-steps,  hearthstones,  joists,  flooring, 
doors,  windows,  marble  mantel-pieces,  slates,  etc.  In  fact,  house-building  in  the  metro- 
politan district  is  very  much  reduced  to  a  system  of  purchasing  and  putting  together 
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certain  articJes  from  manufactories  and  depots.  For  this  kind  of  business,  there  may  bo 
said  to  be  establishments  for  the  sale  of  doors  and  windows,  as  there  are  shops  for  the 
sale  of  nails,  locks,  and  hinges. 

The  application  of  a  comprehensive  manufacturing  svstem  in  the  preparation  of  var* 
ious  parts  of  a  building  is  observable  most  particidarly  in  certain  establishments  of 
.great  magnitude.  The  test  is  this — whether  the  builder  conducts  so  gigantic  a  trade  as 
to  warrant  him  in  setting  up  a  steam-engine  of  great  power,  and  in  providing  highly 
wrought  machines  for  cutting  and  otherwise  treating  wood,  slone,  etc.  When  once 
this  degree  of  magnitude  is  reached,  the  operations  are  conducted  under  very  great 
advantage.  The  Ovystal  palace  in  Hyde  park  could  never  have  been  built  at  the  stipu- 
lated cost,  nor  in  the  required  space  of  time,  but  by  the  application  of  steam  power  to 
work  the  machines  which  shaped  and  grooved  the  two  hundred  miles  of  sash  bars ;  by 
the  resources  of  the  largest  English  establishment  in  the  glass-trade,  in  making  1,000,000 
sq.  ft.  of  sheet-glass;  and  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  our  great  iron  manufacturers,  in 
rapidly  producing  8000  iron  columns,  and  more  than  that  number  of  iron  girders. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  was  engaged  in  the  vast  building  operations  at  Bel- 
gravia  (a  district  in  the  w.  of  London  owned  by  the  marquis  of  Westminster),  his 
factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  was  the  most  complete  ever  known  in  the  trade.  It 
exemplified  both  the  principles  adverted  to  above — the  manufacture  of  various  articles 
by  steam- worked  machinery;  and  the  collecting  of  large  stores  of  other  articles  made  in 
a  similar  way  by  other  firms.  There  was  a  store  of  drawing-room  and  parlor  doors,  a 
store  of  window-sashes,  a  store  of  street-doors,  and  stores  of  mantelpieces,  stone  and 
marble  steps,  balusters,  slates,  knockers,  bells,  and  all  the  materials  for  house-buildinff 
from  the  coarsest  to  the  4ne8t.  There  was  also  observed  that  systematic  gradation  of 
kinds  and  dimensions  which  is  so  much  attended  to  in  the  higher  kinds  of  machinery, 
and  which  so  much  expedites  all  operations;  seeing  that  one  particular  piece  would  not 
only  fit  into  or  against  another,  but  into  or  against  any  one  of  a  whole  class  to  which 
that  other  belonged.  A  house  built  in  this  systematic  wav  partakes  a  good  deal  in  the 
nature  of  a  lar^ge  machine,  in  which  all  the  parts  fit  together  with  very  great  accuracy. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  skill  and  capital  be  Judiciously  applied  in  this  way,  a 
house  ought  to  be  better  built  and  to  cost  less  than  if  built  in  the  ordinary  unsystem- 
atic manner.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  Cubitt  was  the  owner  of  a  very 
lar^e  brick-making  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  between  Rochester  ana 
Maidstone,  where  steam-power  was  employed  in  all  the  operations  of  making  bricks. 
8ome  of  the  great  railway  contractors,  who  have  become  millionaires,  were  originally 
house-builders,  alive  to  the  grand  results  producible  by  the  combination  of  steam-worked 
machinery  with  the  labor  of  well-organized  bodies  of  men. 

As  an  art,  B.  is  of  vast  antiquity,  and  has  assumed  different  fcrms,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  mankind  and  the  materials  readily  at  their  disposal.  In  ancient  Egypt, 
Oreece,  and  Italy,  6.  in  stone  rose  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  till  the  present  day 
it  may  be  said  that  the  greatest  progress  in  the  art  is  made  only  where  stone  of  a  man- 
ageable kind  is  conveniently  at  command.  Home,  Paris,  Lyons  (with  very  many  Italian 
and  French  cities),  Bordeaux,  Brussels,  Munich,  Geneva,  Vienna,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow  are  specimens  of  what  maybe  achieved  in  stone  workable  with  the  chisel; 
Aberdeen  is  mainly  built  of  granite.  On  the  other  hand,  London,  ,the  greatest  city 
within  the  bounds  of  civilization,  is  built  of  brick;  so  likewise  are  Manchester  and 
Liverpool:  also  Amsterdam,  Botterdam,  and  other  towns  in  Holland;  and  as  a  general 
fact,  it  would  appear  that  wherever  brick  has  to  be  resorted  to,  there  the  allied  arts  of 
architecture  ana  building,  as  regards  domestic  accommodation  and  elegance  of  style, 
are  on  a  poor  scale.  B.  with  stone  of  a  superior  kind  is  now  becoming  common  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  some  other  American  cities.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace 
in  this  article  the  various  processes  embraced  in  the  comprehensive  term  Buildiko;  see- 
ing that  all  the  materials  used,  and  all  the  operations  conducted,  are  noticed  under  the 
proper  headings  in  the  encyclopaedia. 

BUILBIH O  ACT  FOR  LOHDOH  AKD  ITS  NEIOHBOXHOOD.  See  Metropolis  Local 
Makaoehent  Act. 

BTTIIBIKG  LEASES.  In  the  law  of  England,  a  building  lease  is  a  demise  of  land  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  the  lessee  covenanting  to  erect  certain  houses  or  edifices  thereon, 
according  to  specification.  By  the  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  120,  amended  by  the  21  and  22 
Vict.  c.  77,  and  which  acts  also  apply  to  Ireland,  the  court  of  chancery  is  empowered  to 
authorize  leases  of  settled  estates  and  B.  L.,  which  shall  take  effect  in  possession  within 
one  year  next  after  the  making  of  the  same;  the  term  for  such  building  lease  being  99 
yeare;  or  where  the  court  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  usual  custom  of  the  district, 
and  beneficial  to  the  inheritance  to  grant  B.  L.,  for  longer  terms,  then  for  such  term  as 
the  court  shall  direct.  By  a  subsequent  enactment,  it  is  declared  that  the  term  building 
lease  shidl  include  a  repairing  lease,  but  such  repairing  lease  to  be  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing 00  years. 

By  the  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  108— passed  to  enable  ecclesiastical  persons  to  grant  longr 
leases  for  building,  repairs,  or  other  improvements— it  is  enacted  that  any  ecclesiastical 
corporations,  agj^e^te  or  sole,  excepting  as  mentioned  in  the  act,  may,  with  con- 
sent of  the  eeeUSiaetical  commissioners  for  England  (q.v.) — to  which,  where  the  lessor  is 
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incumbeDt  of  a  benefice,  the  consent  of  the*patron  also  must  be  added-^emise  b^  deed 
the  corporate  lands  or  houses  for  any  term  not  exceeding  99  years,  to  take  effect  m  pos- 
session and  not  in  reversion,  to  any  person  willing  to  improve  or  repair  the  same;  pro- 
vided that  on  the  grant  of  such  leases,  a  small  rent  may  be  reserved  during  the  six  first 
years,  with  an  increased  rent  afterwards;  but  no  such  lease  is  to  comprise  the  usual 
house  of  residence,  its  out-buildings,  or  pleasure-grounds.  The  act  contains  other  regu- 
lations, and  it  declares  generally  that  it  is  made  without  prejudice  to  any  right  that 
ecclesiastical  persons  have  under  the  former  law  to  grant  or  lease,  whether  by  renewal 
or  otherwise. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  term  building  lease  is  applied  to  the  case  of  proprietors  of 
entailed  estates,  who,  in  order  to  encourage  the  building  of  villages  and  houses  upon 
property  so  settled,  are  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  grant  leases  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  building,  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  99  years.  See  this  matter  regulated 
by  the  10  Geo.  III.  c.  61.  By  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  48,  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  in 
Scotland  may  feu  or  lease  on  long  leases  ground  for  the  building  of  churches  and 
schools,  and  for  the  dwelling-houses  and  gardens  for  the  ministers  and  masters  of  the 
same,  and  also  for  burying-ground  and  play-ground  attached  to  such  churches  and 
schools.    See  Lease,  Leasehold,  and  Ground-Rekt. 

BUILBIKO  SOCIETIES.    See  Benefit  Societies. 

BUILDING  STONE.  The  chemical  composition  of  B.  S.  varies.  The  majority  of 
kinds  are  more  or  less  silicious,  and  are  designated  sandstones.  These  consist  of  particles 
of  sand,  united  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  by  a  small  proportion  of  a  natural 
cement;  in  some  cases,  ferruginous,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  iron;  and  in  other 
instances,  calcareous,  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Igneous  rocks  furnish  veir 
durable  B.  S.,  though  in  general  the  hardness  of  the  materials  renders  them  so  difficult 
to  work,  that  they  are  seldom  resorted  to  where  softer  stones  can  be  procured.  Thus, 
granite  is  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  houses  in  Aberdeen,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  bridges,  in  the  paving  of  streets,  and  wherever  great  durability  is  required. 
Greenstone  and  basalt  are  also  occasionally  used.  The  B.  S.  employed  in  the  new  houses 
of  parliament  is  a  magnesian  limestone,  or  a  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  maf^esia, 
which  is  very  close  and  compact  in  texture,  and  is  soft  enough  to  be  easily  cut  with  the 
chisel ;  unhappilv  it  has  not  proved  firm  enough  to  resist  weathering,  having  already 
shown  signs  of  decay.  The  other  forms  of  carl]^nate  of  lime  exhibit  considerable  dura- 
bility. Near  Bath  and  in  the  isle  of  Portland,  an  oolitic  limestone  is  quarried,  which  is 
easily  cut,  and  stands  well. 

A  very  convenient  and  accurate  way  of  determining  the  durability  of  a  B.  S. — in 
other  words,  its  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  frost  and  other  atmospheric  agencies — 
is  to  place  a  small  block  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda;  raise  to  the 
boiling-point,  so  as  to  expel  air  from  cavities  in  the  stone,  which  then  become  filled  with 
the  solution;  then  allow  to  cool,  and  suspend  Uie  block  of  B.  8.  in  air.  Every  now  and 
then,  it  is  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  subsequently  air-dried.  The  result  is,  that  the 
sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  on  the  outside  and  partially  in  the  interior  of  the  block, 
and  in  this  respect  acts  as  water  does  when  it  is  frozen  during  winter;  and  if  the  B.  8. 
be  porous,  and  liable  to  decay  by  natural  agencies,  it  gradually  breaks  up,  and  particles 
scale  off.  The  amount  of  this  corrosion  can  be  determined  by  weighing  the  aetached 
portions.  Some  building  stones  contain  iron  p^prites  in  little  nodules  diffused  here  and 
there  throughout  the  mass,  and  such  become  discolored  from  the  pyrites  beins  decom- 
posed by  atmospheric  influence,  and  the  brownish-red  oxide  of  iron  (rust)  is  left  as  a 
stain  on  the  surface  of  the  block.  The  liability  to  decay  or  to  discoloration  in  a  B.  8. 
may  be  arrested  to  a  great  extent  by  coating  the  outer  surface  with  boiled  linseed-oil, 
which  communicates  a  dark  appearance  to  the  stone,  but  prevents  oxygen  or  moisture 
from  gaining  access  to  the  block.  Ordinary  oil-paint  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
For  the  preservation  of  B.  S.  from  decay  by  means  of  various  solutions,  see  Stons^ 
Pbesbrvation  op. 

BUITENZORG,  a  t  in  Java,  66  m.  s.  of  Batavia,  with  which  it  has  railway  com- 
munication. It  is  in  a  fine  situation,  800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  a  favorite  residence 
for  Batavia's  rich  men.  The  country  palace  of  the  governor-general  is  one  of  the  chief 
buildings,  and  there  are  a  mansion  for  the  regent,  a  garrison  church,  and  mosques.  The 
botanical  gardens,  laid  out  in  1817,  are  among  the  best  in  the  world.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood is  a  sacred  forest  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  natives. 

BUJALAKCE,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  about  20  m.  e.  of  Cordova.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  moaf  and  a  wall  flanked  with  old  towers,  has  an  old  Arab  castle,  and  manufactures 
of  woolens,  glass,  and  pottery,  exports  of  agricultural  produce,  and  an  important  annual 
cattle- fair.     Fop.  about  9000. 

BUJULUM  WOOB.    See  Brazil  Wood  and  Sappan  Wood. 

BVK'Kirat.  a  fortified  island  of  the  Indus,  in  Sinde,  in  lat.  27"  89'  n.,  and  long.  68"  56'  e. 
It  is  400  yards  from  Roree,  on  the  left  bank,  and  100  from  Sukkur  on  the  right  In 
the  ordinary  state  of  low  water,  the  western  and  eastern  arms  of  the  river  are  respect- 
ively 15  ft.  and  80  ft.  deep.  In  particularly  dry  seasons,  however,  the  former  has  been 
known  to  disappear  altogether,  and  even  the  latter  is  said  to  have  occasionally  been 
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fordable.  In  1889,  a  British  force,  on  its  march  to  Afghanistan,  made  a  stepping-stone, 
as  it  were,  of  B.  in  crossing  the  Indus,  having  joined  it  to  either  mainland  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.  B.  is  no  longer  of  any  military  value  against  a  civilized  issailant,  commanded, 
as  it  is,  on  both  sides  by  higher  grounds.  It  is  composed  of  limestone ,  being  800  yards 
long,  and  800  broad,  and  rising  §0  ft.  from  the  average  level  of  the  stream. 

BinC'KUB,  a  t.  of  Sinde,  about  8  m.  e.  from  the  Indus,  on  a  water-course  derived 
from  the  great  river,  and  flowing  parallel  with  it,  190  m.  w.  of  Lahore.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  district,  and  carries  on  an  active  commerce.     Pop.  8000. 

BITXOWI'HA,  a  duchy  in  the  Gi»-Leithan  (non-Hungarian)  section  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  on  the  Russian  frontier;  area,  4000  s^.m. ;  pop.  '69,  518,404  (of  whom  41  per 
cent  are  Ruthenian  Slavs  and  88  are  Moldavians).  It  is  traversed  by  offsets  of  the 
Carpathians,  gives  rises  to  man^  rivers,  and  abounds  in  wood,  along  with  consider- 
able mineral  riches.  Wood-cutting  and  mining  afford  occupation  for  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  also  excellent  horses. 
B.,  till  the  end  of  the  loth  c,  belonged  to  Transylvania,  when  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1777.  Czernowitz  is  the 
chief  town. 

BTTLACAV',  a  t.  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Manila,  about  dO 
m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  B.  is  chiefly  composed  of  wooden  houses,  but  has 
spacious  streets,  manufactures  of  silken  mats  and  other  fabrics,  and  large  sugar-boiling 
establishments.     Pop.  between  9000  and  10,000. 

BULAMA,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Bissagos  islands  off  the  w.  coast  of  Africa;  11"* 
84'  n.,  15'  83'  w. ;  18  by  9  m. ;  fertile  and  heavy  wooded,  but  insalubrious.  There  is  a 
good  harbor.  An  English  colony  was  sent  here  in  1792,  but  nearly  all  soon  fell  victims 
to  the  climate. 

BULAU,  or  Tntus,  Oymnura  rafflem,  vig.,  an  animal  in  Sumatra,  of  the  mole  family 
resembling  the  opossum.  The  body  is  12  to  14  in.  and  the  tail  9  or  10  in.  long.  It  is 
about  5  in.  high  at  the  shoulder;  color  black  and  white,  with  a  black  stripe  over  each 
eye ;  the  fur  mixed  witli  lonj^  bristly  hairs,  and  tail  nearly  naked.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
and  secretes  a  strong  odor  of  musk. 

BULB,  in  botany,  a  subterranean  bud  covered  with  imbricated  scales,  having  at  their 
base  a  flattened  disk,  which  represents  the  proper  stem  of  the  plant,  and  from  which 
the  roots  proceed  downwards,  whilst  from  the  midst  of  the  scales  an  annual  herbaceous 
stem  and  leaves  are  sent  up.  The  scales  are  regarded  as  modified  leaves,  and  sometimes 
are  all  fleshy,  as  in  the  lily;  sometimes  the  outer  ones  are  membranous,  as  in  the  onion, 
in  which  case  the  B.  is  said  to  be  tunicated.  The  B.  is  popularly  but  erroneously 
regarded  as  the  root  or  part  of  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  plants  in  which  it  is  found  are 
verv  generally  described  as  hnlbous-rooted.  Isew  buds  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  its 
scales,  which  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  parent  B.,  and  gradually  destroy  it.  In  some 
plants,  as  the  tiger-lily  ana  some  species  of  allium,  leaf-buds  (puMU  or  butbHeis)  are 
developed  on  the  stem  above-ground,  which  spontaneously  separate  and  serve  for  the 
propagation  of  the  plant,  and  which  are  entirely  of  the  nature  of  bulbs,  being  formed  of 
thickened  scales,  sometimes  so  closely  united  as  to  form  a  solid  mass.  The  Corm  (q.v.) 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  B.,  and  described  as  a  solid  B.,  but  its  structure  is 
essentially  different,  although  both  it  and  the  Tuber  (q.v.)  maybe  included  in  the 
description  which  LinnoDUs  has  given  of  the  B.  with  reference  to  the  purpose  which  it 
serves  as  "the  winter-quarters  of  the  plant"  Man^r  bulbs,  if  removed  from  the  ground 
during  the  period  when  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  is  most  dormant,  may  be  kept  in  a 
dry  place  without  injury  for  a  considerable  time,  even  for  years.  Bulbs  serve  also  for 
the  preservation  of  plants  in  periods  of  drought,  and  are  particularly  frequent  in  those 
which  delight  in  saxidy  soils.  The  abundance  of  "bulbous-rooted"  plants  is  a  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  flora  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  "Bulbous-rooted"  plants  are 
very  often  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  many  of  them  are  among 
the  most  esteemea  ornaments  of  gardens,  greenhouses,  and  stoves.  The  bulbs  of  tulips, 
hyacinths,  and  other  favorite  flowers  are  important  articles  of  trade.  Some  bulbs,  as 
that  of  the  onion,  are  valuable  as  articles  of  food;  others,  as  that  of  the  squill,  from  their 
medicinal  properties. 

BTTL'BTTL,  an  Armenian  name  for  the  nightingale,  which  has  found  its  way  into  Eng- 
lish poetry  chiefly  through  the  patronage  of  lord  Byron.  But  the  same  name  is  given  in 
India  to  a  very  different  bird,  pycnonotus  hamorrhous,  belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of 
dentirostres,  and  formerly  ranked  among  the  thrushes,  to  which  it  is  pretty  nearly 
allied.  It  is  a  little  bird  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  the  male  has  a  crest  or  tuft  on  its 
head.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  pugnacity;  the  Singhalese  consider  it  the  mo^i game  of  aU 
birds. 

BTTLOA'BIA.  an  autonomous  principality,  tributary  to  Turkey,  which  till  1878  consti- 
tuted the  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  Danube  (Tuna).  B.  is  bounded  to  the  n.  by  the  Danube 
and  the  Dobrudscha,  now  Roumanian;  on  the  e.  it  has  the  Black  sea;  on  the  s.  the  Bal- 
kan range;  and  on  thew.,  Servia  andRoumelia.  There  are  altogether  between  2,000,000 
and  8,000.000  of  the  Bulgarian  race;  of  the  2,000,000  souls  who  form  the  population  of 
the  new  state  of  B.,  the  great  majority  are  Bulgarians.    The  area  of  B.  is  about  88,000 
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sq.  miles.  The  country  slopes  terrace-like  from  &  to  n.,  and  from  the  w.  to  the  e.,  acquir- 
ing a  plain-like  character  before  reaching  the  Black  sea.  The  rivers  are  rapid  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  Danube.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  very  fertile,  producing  great  abundance 
of  corn;  in  others,  it  does  not  yield  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  There  is  excellent 
pasture-land,  and  the  lower  terraces  are  richly  wooded.  The  exports  include  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  corn,  wine,  iron,  wood,  houby,  wax;  and  otto  of  roses  is  an  important 
article.  The  inhabitants  are  hard-working,  hospitable,  and  fairly  intelligent,  but  suspi- 
cious and  greedy;  their  faith  is  that  of  the  Greek  church.  The  prince,  fieely elected  by 
the  people,  must  be  confirmed  by  the  porte  with  the  assent  of  the  powers.  The  first 
choice  of  the  Bulgarians  was  the  prince  of  Battenberg,  a  cousin  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Hesse,  who  in  1879  became  Alexander  I.  of  Bulgaria.  The  government  is  Christian, 
and  there  is  a  national  militia.  The  Berlin  congress  decided  that  the  military  impor- 
tance of  B.  should  meanwhile  be  decreased  by  the  demolition  of  all  its  fortresses. 

The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  B.  were  the  Moesians,  who  contended  long  a^nst 
the  Romans,  and  allied  themselves  with  Gothic  and  Slavonic  tribes  against  the  Greek 
empire.  Anastasius,  the  Greek  emperor,  in  507,  built  an  extensive  wall  to  defend  his 
territories  from  Moesian  invaders.  In  the  7th  c,  the  Bulgarians,  a  people  of  Finnish 
origin,  whose  ori^nai  seat  was  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  conquered  the  Mcesians,  and 
established  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria;  they  soon  lost  their  own  language  and  customs, 
and  became  assimilated  to  the  other  Slavonic  inhabitants.  After  being  tributary  to  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  contending  for  some  time  against  Hungary,  B.  became  subject  to 
the  Porte  in  1392;  but  the  frightful  oppression  of  despotic  and  sancpiinary  pashas  has 
not.  even  to  the  present  day,  robbed  the  inhabitants  of  a  distinctively  national  life 
and  love  of  freedom.  In  April,  1876,  an  insurrection  broke  prematurely  out  in  B.,  and 
was  quenched  in  blood,  the  bashi-bazouks  or  Turkish  irregulars  committing  savage 
excesses.  The  atrocities  in  B.,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Servian  war  and  the  con- 
dition of  other  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey,  led  to  diplomatic  intervention;  and  in 
December  a  conference  met  at  Constantinople,  but  without  result.  The  war  of  1877- 
78,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  followed,  The  congress  of  Berlin,  which  revised  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano,  declined  to  sanction  the  erection  of  a  Bulgarian  principality- 
extending  from  the  Danube  to  the  ^gean.  But  it  constituted  an  autonomous,  though 
tributary,  Bulgaria  u.  of  the  Balkans,  and  to  the  mainly  Bulgarian  province  s.  of 
them,  that  of  eastern  Roumelia  (q.v.),  it  granted  administrative  autonomy. 

The  Bulgarian  Language  is  divided  into  two  dialects— Old  Bulgarian  and  New 
Bulgarian;  the  former,  the  richest  of  the  Slavonic  dialects;  the  latter  remarkable  for  its 
store  of  popular  songs. 

BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE,  the  richest  of  i:he  old  Slavic  toneues,  used  by  the 
Gneco-Slavic  church,  and  the  chief  medium  of  religious  writings  in  that  region.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  about  1500  a.d.,  the  language  became  mixed  with 
neighboring  dialects  and  lost  its  purity.  In  the  older  literature  are  found  translations 
of  the  Bible  made  in  the  10th  century.  The  literature  of  the  i)resent  time  is  of  small 
account,  being  only  such  as  is  found  in  elementaiy  and  doctrinal  works.  Grammars 
and  dictionaries  have  been  published  since  1835,  and  a  New  Testament  was  issued  in  1840 
for  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  society.  The  language  lives  in  many  native  songs,  but 
IS  not  as  yet  printed  anywhere  in  the  country. 

BITLGABIV,  Thaddeus,  a  Russian  author,  was  b.  in  Lithuania,  1789;  fought  in  the 
campaign  against  France,  but  afterwards  served  under  Napoleon.  On  Napoleon's  fall, 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  wrote  both  in  Polish  and  Russian;  and  ultimately 
settling  in  St.  Petersburg,  became  a  popular  author.  He  composed  several  romances — 
of  which  DerMtrivs  and  Mazeppa  are  the  best — and  published  different  periodicals.  His 
large  work,  Ruma  in  its  ffietancal,  Statisti4kU,  OeographiccU,  and  Literarp  Aspect^  was  pub- 
lished at  Riga,  1839-41.     He  died  in  1869. 

BULGARUS,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  famous  "four  doctors"  of  the  law  school 
of  Bologna.  He  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  was  rej^rded  as  the  Chrysostom  of  the 
gloss  writers.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  becoming  childish  before  his  death  in  1166.  B. 
was  one  of  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  The  commentary  De 
Begulis  Juris  is  his  most  celebrated  work. 

BULI'MUS,  a  genus  of  land  snails  most  numerous  in  the  moist  parts  of  Brazil. 
Bulimus  ovaius,  sometimes  6  in.  long,  is  sold  in  the  Rio  Janeiro  marKets.  It  has  an 
oblong  turreted  shell  of  unequal  mar^n,  and  lays  large  eggs  nearly  an  inch  long* 
resembling  tliose  of  birds,  but  very  brittle,  which  it  protects  by  a  covering  of  dried 
leaves.    Tliere  are  many  fossil  species.    The  species  of  temperate  regions  are  small. 

BULKHEADS,  in  a  ship,  are  the  partitions  between  the  several  portions  of  the  interior; 
whether  to  separate  it  into  rooms,  or  as  a  safeguard  in  case  of  wreck. 

Waier-tight  B.  are  among  the  improvements  in  modern  ship-building;  they  are  iron 
walls  running  athwart  the  hold,  as  a  means  of  dividing  it  into  several  portions;  the  inte- 
rior Is  thus  cut  off  into  cells,  each  water-tight  in  reference  to  its  neighbors.  When  such 
a  shii)  is  leaking  in  any  one  of  the  compartments,  there  is  thus  a  cl^nce  that  the  others 
may  bo  kept  dry  until  the  damage  is  repaired.  In  iron  steamships  the  water-tight 
B.  are  generally  placed  transversely,  but  there  are   frequently  longitudinal   water- 
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tight  divisions  also.  The  number  and  disposition  of  the  compartments  depends  on  the 
«Mp-owner  and  the  ship- builder;  but  it  is  now  the  common  practice  to  place  the  engines 
ana  boilers  in  water-tight  sections,  and  experience  has  proved  the  special  value  of  a 
collision-bulkhead  in  the  bow.  In  iron-clads  of  the  navy,  such  as  the  Hercules  and  the 
BeUerophon,  which  have  an  inner  bottom,  there  are  nine  transverse  water-tight  bulkheads. 
In  the  torpedo-ram  Polyphemu$,  the  principle  of  having  numerous  water-tight  compart- 
ments in  me  lower  part  of  the  vessel  has  been  carried  as  far  as  possible. 

BULKLEY.  Pbter,  158^-1659;  b.  Enriand;  the  earliest  minister  in  Concord,  Mass. 
He  was  his  father's  successor  at  Woodhull,  England,  but  was  removed  for  non-conformity, 
and  in  1635,  with  a  number  of  other  emigrants,  founded  the  Concord  settlement.  He 
wrote  several  Latin  poems,  and  a  work  called  The  Gospel  Covenant  Opened,  published  in 
England.    His  son  Edward  succeeded  him  in  the  ministry. 

BULL  (Lat.  buUa,  primarilv,  anything  round  or  swelling)  was  originally  the  name  of 
the  capsule  of  the  seal  appended  to  letters  from  emperors  or  from  the  pope.  Afterwards, 
the  word  was  applied  to  the  seal,  and  next  to  the  document  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cele- 
brated golden  bull  of  the  emperor  Charles  lY.,  which  was  so  named  from  the  golden  cap- 
sule appended  to  imperial  letters  and  other  important  documents  by  the  Byzantine  and 
Frank  emperors  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  They  are  issued  by  the  apostolic  chancel- 
lor, and  are  dated  "from  the  dav  of  incarnation,"  whereas  briefs  are  always  dated 
**from  the  day  of  the  nativity."  The  name  is  now  applied  exclusively  to  letters  or  docu- 
ments issued  m  the  name  oi  the  pope.  In  cases  of  ^nting  favors,  etc.,  the  seal  is 
appended  to  the  open  letter  by  a  yellow  or  red  band  of  silk;  but  in  the  administration  of 
Justice,  a  ^ay  hempen  band  is  used.  All  bulls,  excepting  those  addressed  to  the  united 
Greek  Christians,  are  written  in  Latin  with  Gothic  letters,  and  on  the  rough  side  of  the 
parchment.  See  Brief.  All  bear  the  name  and  title  of  the  pope— for  example,  Oreg&rius 
ipueapus  S&rvus  Servorum  Dei,  etc.,  is  prefixed;  then  follows  a  general  introduction,  of 
which  the  initial  words  are  used  togive  a  distinct  name  to  theB.,  as  in  the  examples:  the 
B.  Ex^tirge  Domine,  issued  by  popelKdO  X.  a^punst  Luther  in  1620;  theB.  In  (kma  DoTrdni, 
the  celebrated  B.  against  heretics,  often  reissued  since  1586;  the  famous  Unigenitus,  or 
B.  a^inst  Quesnel  s  writings,  1713;  the  Dominus  ae  Bedemptor  Nq9Ut,  or  B.  for  the 
abobtion  of  the  order  of  Jesuits;  the  EccleHa  OhrisU,  or  the  B.  which  completed  the 
concordat  with  France  in  1801;  the  De  Saiuis  Arnmar-um,  or  the  B.  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Catholic  church  in  Prussia.  To  every  B.,  the  leaden  seal  of  the  church 
is  appended,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  on  the  reverse  his 
name.  Bulls  issued  during  the  interim  between  the  election  and  consecration  of  a 
pope  have  no  armorial  bearings  on  the  seaL  A  bulUmum  is  a  collection  of  papal 
butls^  as  the  BuUarium  Ma^wm  Bomanum  a  Leone  Ma^gno  ad  Benedietum  XIIL 
<19  vols..  Luxembourg,  1727-58),  the  B.  Bomanum  (28  vols.,  Rome,  1737-44), 
and  the  B.  BenedicH  xtV,  (Mechlin,  1826-27),  and  more  recently,  the  continuation  of 
the  BuUarium  Bomanum  Magnum  by  Barberini  (Vienna,  1^).— From  the  same 
mediaeval  Latin  word  buUa  is  derived  the  word  buUeHn  (Ital.  buUetino),  commonly 
applied  to  dispatches  from  generals,  reports  of  the  health  of  royal  personi^es,  and  on 
the  continent,  at  least,  to  other  brief  authenticated  documents,  such  as  those  of  scientific 
societies,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the  bulletins  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Bel^ic 
academies.  It  is,  moreover,  used  as  a  title  for  periodicals,  and,  in  France,  also  desig- 
nates the  slips  of  paper  on  which  electors  write  their  votes. 

BULL.    See  Ox,  ante. 

BITLL,  George,  D.D.,a  learned  prelate  and  theological  writer,  b.  at  Wells,  Glouces- 
tershire, England.  Mar.  25, 1634;  studied  at  Oxford,  whence  he  retired  in  1649,  having 
refused  to  take  the  commonwealth  oath  imposed  by  the  parliament.  Receiving  holy 
orders^  his  first  charge  was  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Bristol.  In  1658,  he  obtained 
tlie  rectory  of  Suddington  St.  Mary's,  near  that  city;  and  in  1669,  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Suddington  St.  Peter's.  In  1669,  he  published  his  Harmonia  Apostolica,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  reconcile  the  apostles  Paul  and  James  on  the  subject  of  justifica- 
tion. This  work  occasioned  considerable  controversy  among  divines,  and  in  answer,  B. 
published  his  ISttamen  0en9ur(B,  and  Apologia  pro  Harmonia.  In  1678,  he  was  presented 
to  a  prebend  in  Gloucester  cathedral,  and  made  rector  of  Avening,  Gloucestershire.  In 
1679,  he  was  installed  archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  and  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from 
Oxford  Universitv.  In  1685,  he  published  his  Defensio  Fidei  Nicentg,  against  the  Arians 
and  Socinians,  Iritheists  and  Sabelllans;  and  in  1^94,  his  Judieiiim  Scdesim  Gatholic<B, 
icfT  which  the  thanks  of  the  whole  French  clergy  were  sent  to  him  through  the  celebrated 
Bossuet.  His  last  work  was  his  PrimitiM  arid  AponMical  Tradition,  etc.  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  St.  Davids  in  1705,  and  died  Feb.  17,  1709. 

BULL,  John,  1563-1628;  an  English  organist  and  composer.  He  was  appointed 
oreanist  in  the  queen's  chapel  in  1591,  and  next  year  made  doctor  of  music  in  Gresham 
college.  Not  understanding  Latin,  he  was  especially  permitted  to  lecture  in  English. 
He  visited  the  continent,  and  had  many  offers  of  honorable  and  lucrative  positions,  but 
declined  all.  returning  to  England  to  be  organist  to  James  I.  On  another  visit  to  the 
continent  he  became  organist  to  the  cathedral  in  Antwerp,  where  he  died.  The  claim  > 
that  he  composed  the  English  national  anthem  has  not  been  sustainedi^-^^^^  ^^  vj  v/s^^iv. 
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BULL,  John,  a  familiar  synonym  for  the  English  people.  Its  origin  is  attributed  to 
dean  Swift,  but  Arbuthnot  first  gave  it  literary  currency  in  his  IltMory  of  John  BuU 
(1712);  a  political  allegory  intended  to  satirize  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  to  increase 
feeling  against  the  war  with  France.  In  art  John  Bull  is  well  known  as  a  burly  country 
squire,  impetuous,  honest,  narrow-minded,  dogmatic,  and  easily  imposed  upon. 

BULL,  Ole  Bornemann,  a  famous  violinist,  was  b.  6th  Feb.,  1810,  at  Bergen,  in 
Norway.  His  father,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  coerce  him  into  the  study  of  theology,  and 
would  not  permit  a  musical  instrument  about  the  house.  This  foolish  treatment  only 
gave  a  more  decisive  character  to  the  peculiai*  genius  of  the  boy.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
was  placed  at  the  university  of  Christiania,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  expelled 
for  taking  temporary  charge  of  the  orchestra  at  one  of  the  theaters.  In  1829,  he  went  to 
Cassel,  in  Germany,  to  study  under  Spohr,  but  was  so  coldly  received  that  he  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  law  at  GOttingeu.  He  was  subsequently  at  Minden,  whence,  in 
consequence  of  a  duel,  he  fled  to  Paris  in  1831.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  drown 
himself  in  the  Seine  was  the  turning-point  in  his  life.  He  thereafter  acquired  the  pat- 
ronage of  a  lady  of  rank,  and  rapidly  rose  to  fame  as  a  violinist.  His  style  of  playing 
was  like  that  of  Paganini.  B.,  however,  wished  to  excel  his  model  in  ori^nality,  and  in 
triumphing  over  the  most  extraordinary  diflSculties;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
follow  the  flight  of  the  great  Italian,  in  whose  brain  some  capricious  musical  demon 
seemed  to  lurk.  Nevertheless,  he  was  received  in  Italy  with  prodigious  enthusiasm— 
Malibran  herself  embracing  him  on  the  stage  at  Naples.  In  1836,  he  visited  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  subsequently  traveled  in  a  professional  capacity  through 
Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  and  Germany.  After  a  long  repose,  he  sailed  for  America, 
whence  he  returned  in  1850;  but  he  acain  went  out,  ana  was  so  successful,  that  he 
thought  of  retiring  from  public  life.  He  purchased  in  Pennsylvania  126,000  acres  of 
excellent  ground,  and  founded  a  colony  of  Scandinavians.  This  turned  out  a  complete 
failure,  and  B.  was  again  compelled  to  resume  his  violin.  He  visited  Europe,  returning 
with  a  fortune  to  the  United  States  in  1869;  he  revisited  Europe  in  1876  and  1879. 

BULL,  Ole  Boknkmann  (anU),  d.  1880;  came  to  New  York  the  first  time  in  1843. 
He  became  attached  to  this  country,  taking  a  great  interest  in  its  republican  form  of 
government.  Returning  to  Norway,  his  American  ideas  offended  the  government, 
resulting  in  many  lawsuits  and  the  dissipation  of  his  wealth.  His  wife,  a  Parisian  lady, 
died ;  and  in  1852,  after  an  absence  of  7  years,  he  came  again  to  this  country.    Here  he 

{)ut  into  practice  a  scheme  long  contemplated,  which,  like  most  of  his  business  spccu- 
ations,  resulted  disastrously.  He  purchased  120,000  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
attempted  to  found  there  a  colony  of  his  countrymen.  He  designed  a  castle  for  his 
permanent  home,  and  erected  it  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  from  which  there  was  a 
commanding  view.  Before  the  castle  was  completed  the  colonists  grew  discontented, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  learned  that  the  title  to  the  land  which  he  had  purchased 
was  worthless.  Ole  Bull  relinquished  everything,  and  again  had  recourse  to  his  violin 
to  repair  his  bankrupt  fortunes.  All  that  remains  as  a  reminder  of  his  grand  scheme 
is  the  village  of  Oleana,  named  after  him,  which  clusters  around  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain capped  by  the  once  lordly  castle  known  to  this  day  as  "  Ole  Bull's  Folly."  After  a 
profitable  European  tour,  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  has  made  his  home  since  1869 
m  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  1870,  he  made  a  happy  marriage  with  a  young  Minnesota  lady. 
His  form  was  tall  and  erect  even  to  old  age.  He  was  gifted  with  a  remarkable  memory 
and  with  social  qualities  by  which  he  made  and  retained  many  friends.  On  his  seven- 
tieth birthday,  which  occurred  in  Feb.,  1880,  a  surprise  party  was  given  in  his  honor  at 
his  home  in  Cambridge,  at  which  many  literary  celebrities  of  the  vicinity  were  present. 
He  was  then,  to  all  appearances,  strong  and  healthy.  Early  in  the  summer  he  sailed  for 
his  summer  residence  in  Norway,  where  he  died. 

BULLA,  a  genus  of  moUusca,  which  in  the  older  systems,  founded  upon  characters 
taken  from  the  shell  alone,  contained  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  species  essentially  ver^ 
different.  Some  of  those  having  been  removed  to  other  orders,  according  to  their  orgam- 
zation,  the  genus  bulla,  and  the  family  buUidm,  of  which  it  is  the  type,  are  placed  in  the 
order  iectibranchi^Ua  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of  the  class  goiteropoda  (q.v.),  and  of  that 
section  of  it  called  morKBda,  having  the  male  and  female  organs  of  sex  combined  in  the 
same  individual.  The  hvUidcR  have  a  convoluted  and  generally  thin  shell,  which  serves 
as  a  covering  and  protection  for  the  gills,  and  which  in  some  of  them  is  large  enough  to 
form  a  retreat  for  the  entire  animal,  in  others  is  itself  enveloped  in  the  mantle.  This 
shell  forms  a  sort  of  transition  link  between  the  flat  calcareous  plate  inclosed  in  the 
mantles  of  the  aply^ioB  or  sea-hares— to  which  B.  is  nearly  allied — and  the  spiral  shell  of 
snails  and  other  such  conchiferous  mollusks.  The  mouth  of  the  shell  is  large,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  shell,  widening  towards  one  end,  the  lip  acute.  The  gizzard  of 
the  buUidce  is  very  muscular;  and  among  its  thick  coats,  in  many  species,  are  found 
calcareous  bony  plates,  which  being  moved  against  each  other  by  its  muscles,  serve  U> 
grind  down  the  food.  All  the  species  are  marine,  some  are  found  on  the  British  coast. 
Some,  from  their  form  and  fragility,  are  popularly  called  Bubble  SHBtLS,  as  the  British 
biflUi  hydatid. 

BTJLLACE,  Prunus  insitiUa,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  larger  and  much  less  spiny  thaB. 
the  sloe,  but  very  closely  allied  to  it^  as  it  is  also  to  the  plum,  so  that  many  botanists 
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regard  them  all  as  one  species,  an  oplnioii  much  confirmed  b j  the  circumstance  that  the 
varieties  pass  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gradations.  The  B.  may  be  regarded  as 
a  form  intermediate  between  the  plum  and  the  sloe.  Its  leaves,  however,  are  generally 
broader  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  those  of  either  of  these,  and  its  fruit-stalks 
more  frequently  in  pairs;  it  differs  also  from  both  of  them  in  its  downy  fruit-stalks,  and 
in  having  the  under  side  of  its  leaves  permanently  downy.  The  flowers  are  rather 
larger  than  even  those  of  the  plum ;  the  fruit  is  larger  than  the  sloe,  generally  globose, 
and,  although  it  partakes  in  some  degree  both  of  the  acidity  and  the  roughness  of  the 
sloe,  it  is  not  unpleasant,  especially  after  having  been  mellowed  by  frosts,  and  makes 
excellent  pies  or  tarts.  ''  A  buUace-pie  is  a  standing  dish  at  the  harvest-home  supper  in 
the  south  of  England,  onl^  it  requires  rather  more  su^ar  than  the  housewife  is  always 
willing  to  allow.  The  B.  is  common  in  hedges,  coppices,  and  banks  in  England,  and 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.     It  is  rare  in  Scotland. 

BTTLUB  are  collections  of  serous  fluids  of  considerable  size,  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  cuticle,  and  rising  from  the  true  skin.  They  differ  from  vesicles  only  in 
size;  and  no  very  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  a  large  vesicle  and  a  small  bulla. 
They  usually  vary  in  diameter  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches.  They  may  be 
followed  by  crusts  or  by  ulcerations.  They  constitute  a  special  order  of  skin -diseases, 
which  includes  pemphigus  and  rupia  (q.T.). 

BXTLLASi  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  and  26  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  town  of 
Murcia.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  1840  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  streets  are  steep  and 
unpaved.  B.  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  earthenware,  and  brandy, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  manufactured  goods  and  grain.    Pop.  5146. 

BtTLIi-BAITIVO,  a  barbarous  sport,  once  very  popular  in  England,  and  In  which  all 
classes  of  society  equally  delightea,  but  now,  ttirough  the  progress  of  civilization,  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  lowest,  and  rare  even  among  them,  it  consists  in  causing  a  bull 
to  be  attacked  by  dogs;  and,  in  order  that  the  bull  might  be  made  as  furious  as  possible, 
his  nose  was  sometimes  blown  full  of  beaten  pepper  before  he  was  turned  loose.  Another 
form  of  this  sport  was  to  fasten  the  bull  to  a  stake,  by  a  rope  of  some  yai'ds  lon^,  and  to 
send  bull-dogs  against  him,  one  at  a  time,  which  were  trained  to  seize  him  by  the  nose, 
and,  when  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  called  pinning  the  bull.  But  no  small  part  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  spectators  was  derived  from  the  success  with  which  the  attacks  of 
the  dogs  were  met  by  the  bull  lowering  Ms  head  to  the  ground,  and  receiving  them  on 
his  horns,  often  tossing  them  to  a  great  distance.  In  some  places,  bull-baiting  took  place 
regularly  as  a  sort  of  annual  festival,  and  funds  were  sometimes  left  to  provide  for  it. 
King  James  I.  of  England  greatly  delighted  in  this  sport.  When  the  late  emperor  Nich- 
olas of  Russia  visited  England,  before  his  accession  to  the  empire,  he  was  present  at  a 
boxing-match  and  a  bull-baiting,  which  were  got  up  to  show  him  English  tastes. 

An  equally  barbarous  sport,  termed  IntU-runmng,  was  formerly  practiced  at  Stam- 
ford and  Tutbury,  where  men  and  women  took  the  place  of  dogs,  maddened  the  bull 
with  hideous  noise,  and  then  pursued  it  with  *' bull-clubs,"  till  the  unfortunate  animal 
expired  beneath  the  blows  of  its  brutd  assailants. 

BTJLL-DOG,  a  kind  of  dog  which  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  Englisli,  but  concerning 
which  it  is  doubted  whether  it  has  existed  as  a  distinct  race,  at  least  from  the  Roman 
era,  or  has  more  recently  sprung  up,  as  a  varietv  of  the  mastiff,  or  a  cross  between  the 
mastiff  and  some  other  breed.  Buffon,  indeed,  represents  the  bull-dog  as  the  parent 
race,  and  the  mastiff  as  derived  from  it,  but  this  opinion  is  generally  rejected  as  errone- 
ous. The  bull-dog  has  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  by  some  naturalists,  and 
named  earns  AngUciis,  G.  laniarius,  etc.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  mastiff,  but  is  very 
strong  and  muscular.  The  breadth  of  muzzle  is  gi'eater  than  in  the  mastiff,  and  the 
head  is  very  large,  almost  appearing  as  of  disproportionate  size  to  the  body.  "The 
forehead  sinks  between  the  eyes,  and  the  line  of  the  nose  rises  again  at  a  considerable 
angle;  the  lower  jaw  projects  beyond  the  upper,  often  showing  the  teeth,  which  alto- 
gether, with  the  frequent  redness  about  the  eyelids,  produces  a  most  forbidding  aspect; 
the  ears  are  partially  drooping,  unless  the  terrier  blood  is  crossed  in  the  animal,  and  the 
tail  is  carried  high."  The  hair  is  short,  and  the  tail  taper,  and  not  bushy.  The  color 
may  be  ochry  or  reddish  buff,  brindled,  fawn,  or  white^he  last  being  preferred,  and 
should  be  whole  or  unmixed,  though  dogs  of  two  colors  are  exceedingly  common.  The 
bull-dog  used  seldom  to  be  seen  except  in  the  company  of  persons  who  delight  in  dog- 
fighting  and  other  barbarous  sports,  but  now  has  sometimes  more  reputable  patrons.  It 
was  formerly  much  employed  in  bull-baiting,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  savage  ferocity,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  retains  its 
hold,  as  if  its  jaws  were  locked,  and  it  could  not  let  go.  It  will  hang  to  the  jaw  or  nose 
of  a  bull,  although  lifted  from  the  ground.  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  says  he  has  seen  one 
"  pinning  an  American  bison,  and  holding  his  nose  down,  till  the  animal  gradually 
brought  forward  its  hind  feet,  and,  crushing  the  dog  to  death,  tore  his  muzzle  out  of  the 
fangs,  most  dreadfully  mangled."  The  buU-dog  is  also  bold  enough  to  aUack  any  ani- 
mal, however  superior  in  size  and  strength. 

The  Bttll-Tebrier  is  a  cross  between  the  bull-dog  and  the  terrier.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  bull-dog,  more  lively  and  docile,  and  equally  courageous.     The  ears  are  always 
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pointed ;  the  best  color  is  white,  with  some  black  about  the  head.    It  is  unrivaled  in 
rat-catching.    It  is  a  great  favorite  as  the  companion  of  young  men. 

BULLEB,  Chableb,  b.  in  Calcutta  in  1806,  was  a  gentleman  whose  name  falls  to  be 
recorded  more  on  account  of  the  hopes  which  his  death  in  1848  disappointed,  than  for 
the  performances  of  his  life.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  at  both  of 
which  he  distinguished  himself,  and  for  a  time  studied  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle  for  one  of  his  tutors.  He  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  18^,  and 
entering  parliament  before  the  reform  bill,  continued  a  member  of  tiie  lower  house  till 
his  death.  He  was  still  but  a  rising  man  when  he  died.  In  politics,  a  philosophical 
radical,  he  occupied  successively  the  posts  of  judge-advocate-general  and  president  of 
the  poor-law  commission  under  whig  governments.  The  inte]*est  taken  in  his  career, 
and  his  popularity,  were,  it  would  seem,  largely  owing  to  his  amiability  and  accom- 
plishments for  society. 

BinXET  is  the  leaden  projectile  discharged  fiom  a  musket,  fowline-piece,  pistol,  or 
similar  weapon.  When  the  smooth-bore  muskets  alone  were  used  by  British  mfantiy, 
the  bullets  were  made  by  casting.  Molten  lead  was  poured  into  molds;  and  the  molds 
were  dipped  in  cold  water,  to  hasten  the  solidification  of  the  lead.  The  molds  were 
cooled  after  every  few  times  of  using ;  and  the  lead  was  heated  only  just  to  the  degree 
for  maintaining  fluidity.  Bullets  are  now,  however,  made  more  expeditiously,  and 
more  truly  spherical  in  form,  by  compressing  machines,  one  form  of  which  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  George  Napier.  The  lead  is  first  fashioned  into  a  rod  about  a  yard 
long,  by  five  or  six  eighths  of  an  inch  thick;  this  rod  is  passed  between  rollers  to  con- 
dense it;  then  between  other  rollers  to  press  it  into  a  row  of  nearly  globular  pieces;  then 
a  spherical  die  gives  the  proper  form  to  each  of  these  pieces;  and,  lastly,  a  treadle- 
worked  punch  separates  them  into  bullets.  With  one  of  these  machines  and  two  dies, 
nine  boys  can  make  40,600  bullets  in  a  day. 

Spherical  bullets  for  the  old  muskets,  carbines,  and  pistols  varied  from  14  to  SO  to 
the  pound,  and  from  0.60  to  0.68  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  a  particular  ratio, 
depending  on  the  specific  gravity  of  lead,  by  which  the  number  to  the  pound  will  give 
the  diameter,  or  mce  versd. 

8uch  bullets  are,  however,  becoming  every  year  less  and  less  used  in  the  army,  being 
superseded  by  other  forms  better  suiteafor  rifles.  These  forms  are  singularly  numer- 
ous. Robins^  B.  was  eeg-shaped,  with  the  center  of  gravity  at  the  larger  end ;  Beau- 
foy's  was  ovoid,  with  a  hemispherical  cavity  at  one  end;  Man  ton's  was  a  spherical  ball 
put  into  a  wooden  cup,  with  projections  on  the  exterior;  Greener's  was  oval,  with  a 
plu^  of  mixed  metal  driven  into  a  hole  barely  large  enough  for  it;  Norton's,  Delvigne's 
Mime's  and  others,  are,  or  were,  of  various  elongated  shapes,  mostly  with  some  kind  of 
plug,  which,  driven  into  the  lead  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  causes  it  to  fill  up  the 
grooves  in  the  rifling  of  the  barrel.  Tbis  expanding  or  dilating  action  has  been  claimed  by 
many  inventors;  but  the  government,  in  1857,  awarded  Mr.  Greener  £1000,  as  the  person 
who  had  practically  solved  the  difiicu|ty  as  i«r  l>ack  as  1836.  The  bullets  for  the  Enfield 
rifles  are  now  made  with  extraordinary  speed,  by  machinery  of  beautiful  construction. 
The  machine  draws  in  a  coil  of  leaden  rod,  unwinds  it,  cuts  it  to  the  required  length, 
stamps  out  the  bullets  with  steel  dies,  drops  them  into  boxes,  and  conveys  them  away. 
Each  machine,  with  its  four  dies,  maikes  7000  bullets  per  hour;  and  four  such  machines, 
in  an  easy  day's  work,  turn  out  800,000  bullets.  So  nearly  are  the  machines  automatic, 
that  one  man  can  attend  them  all.  Other  machines,  attended  by  children,  produce  an 
equal  number  of  little  boxwood  plugs  for  filling  the  cavity  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  bul- 
let. The  diflferences  between  various  bullets  of  modern  invention  are  further  noticed 
under  Cartridge  and  BRBBCH-LOADiNa  Arms  and  Nkedlb-Guns. 

BULLET-TBEE,  or  Bully-tree,  a  tree  found  in  Guiana,  and  valued  for  its  wood, 
which  is  solid,  heavy,  close-grained,  and  durable,  and  also  for  its  fruit,  which  is  a 
drupe  about  the  size  of  a  eherry,  and  very  delicious.  It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
genus  mimuaops  (natural  order  Mpoiacea,  q.v.). 

BULLETIH.    See  Bull. 

BITIL-PI&HT.  Combats  of  men  with  bulls,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public, 
were  common  in  Greece,  particularly  in  Thessaly,  and  in  Rome  under  the  emperors, 
though  in  later  times  they  weiA  forbidden  both  by  emperors  and  popes.  They  are  still 
a  favorite  pastime  in  Spam  and  Mexico.  In  Spain,  they  were  abolished  by  Charles  IV. : 
but  Joseph,  Napoleon's  brother,  re-established  them,  out  of  policy,  the  mass  of  the 
Spanish  population  being  passionately  fond  of  the  sport.  The  most  magnificent  bull- 
fights were  at  one  time  instituted  by  the  monarchs  themselves;  at  present,  both  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  larger  towns  of  Spain,  they  are  held  either  as  private  speculations, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  public  institutions.  In  Madrid,  the  bull-fighting  season  com- 
mences in  April,  and  lasts  until  November.  During  that  time,  there  is  at  least  one 
afternoon  in  every  week  devoted  to  the  sport.  The  proceeds  go  to  the  funds  of  the 
general  hospital.  The  fights  take  place  in  a  kind  of  circus,  called  the  Plaza  de  Totm, 
round  which  the  seats  rise  one  above  another,  like  the  steps  of  a  stair,  with  a  tier  of 
boxes  over  them.  The  Plaza  is  capable  of  containing  from  10.000  to  12,000  people,  who 
pay  a  high  price  of  admission,  considering  the  rate  oi  wages  in  Spain ;  and  all  go  attired 
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in  their  best  to  the  spectacle.  The  best  Andalusian  bulls  are  bred  at  Utrera,  the  best 
Castilian  ones  on  the  Jarama,  near  Aianjuez.  The  latter  are  the  breed  usually  chosen 
forflffht  in  Madrid.  They  are  fiercer  and  more  active,  but  inferior  in  strength  to 
British  animals.  The  horses  engraved  in  the  conflicts  are  worthless  brutes,  fit  only  for 
the  knacker.  The  men  employed  in  the  fight  are  generally  those  who  have  been  bred 
to  it  as  a  profession,  but  occasionally  amateurs  may  take  part  in  it  The  bull-fight  haa 
been  described  as  a  tragedy  in  three  acts.  The  principal  performers  in  the  first  are  the 
piead4)Tes;  in  the  secona,  the  ehtUoB  are  the  only  actors;  the  third  and  last  act  devolves 
solely  on  the  matador.  The  pieadarea  are  all  mounted,  dressed  like  Spanish  knights  of 
the  olden  time,  and  armed  with  a  lance;  thev  take  up  their  position  in  the  middle  of 
the  circus,  opposite  the  bull-stalls.  The  ckvJos,  who  are  on  foot,  are  gay  with  ribbons, 
and  wear  very  bright-colored  cloaks;  they  distribute  themselves  in  the  space  between 
the  barriers.  The  matador,  or  chief  combatant,  is  also  on  foot.  He  is  handsomely 
dressed,  and  holds  in  the  right  hand  a  naked  sword,  in  the  left  the  muUta^  a  small  stick, 
with  a  piece  of  scarlet-colored  silk  attached.  On  a  sign  given  by  the  chief  ma^gistrate, 
a  bull  18  let  out  from  the  stalls;  the  picadores  stand  ready  in  thp  arena  waiting  his 
charge.  With  a  brave  bull,  they  find  all  their  skill  requisite  in  acting  on  the  defensive; 
with  a  cowardly  one,  they  act  on  the  offensive;  and  should  their  staos  be  ineffectual  in 
rousing  the  animal  to  the  requisite  fury,  the  poor  beast  is  hooted  by  the  crowd,  and 
ultimately  stabbed  ingloriouslv  in'the  spine.  Whenever  a  horse  is  wounded,  the  rider 
betakes  himself  to  flight;  and  when  either  the  above  casualty  happens,  or  ti  picador  is 
thrown,  the  chuloi  rush  in,  and  attract  the  bull  by  their  cloaks,  saving  thei^selves,  if 
need  be,  by  leaping  over  thd  palisade  which  incloses  the  circus.  At  the  'same  time, 
another  p&ador  calls  off  the  bull's  attention  to  himself  bv  shoutiDg.  yfh&Ci  tl^e  bull 
begins  to  flag,  the  pieadoreM  are  succeeded  by  the  ehuloB,  who  bring  with  them  &e  h/aa^ 
deriUa&^Le.,  barbed  darts  about  two  feet  long,  ornamented  with  colored  pap^r  flags, 
which  they  stick  into  the  neck  of  the  animal.  Sometimes  these  darts  have  crackers 
attached  to  them,  the  explosion  of  which  makes  the  bull  furious.  The  matador  now 
enters  alone  to  complete  the  tra^c  business.  As  soon  as  the  bull's  e^e  catches  the 
mtdeta,  he  generally  rush^  blindly  at  it;  and  then  the  matador,  if  he  is  well  skilled, 
dexterously  plunges  the  sword  "between  the  left  shoulder  and  the  blade,"  and  the 
animal  drops  dead  at  his  feet.  The  victorious  matador  is  greeted  with  acclamations, 
and  not  less  so  the  bull,  should  he  wound  or  even  kill  the  matador,  in  which  case, 
another  matador  steps  forth  into  tl^e  arena;  but  human  life  is  rarely  sacrificed.  Sight 
or  ten  bulls  are  often  dispatched  in  a  single  day;  twenty  minutes  being  about  the  time 
usually  taken  to  slay  one. 

In  Aladrid,  in  June,  1883,  d9  bidls  were  killed  in  the  course  of  a  single  week.  Bull- 
fighters are  regarded  as  the  lowest  class  in  Spain.  They  are  very  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious; and  those  who  are  killed  on  the  spot  and  die  without  confession,  are  denied 
burial  rites. 

BTFIX-FQICK,  liffrhvla  w^a/ri$,  a  bird  of  the  great  family  of  fringUlida  (q.v.),  a 
little  larger  than  the  common  linnet,  and  of  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  grossbeaks  and 
crossbills.  The  genus  is  particularljr  characterized  by  the  short,  thick,  rounded  bill,  of 
which  the  sides  are  inflated  and  bulging,  aiKl  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  overhangs 
that  of  the  lower  one.  The  bull-flnch  is  a  bird  of  very  soft  and  dense  plumage,  of  a  delicate 
bluish-^ray  color  above,  the  under  parts  of  a  bright  tile-red,  the  crown  oi  the  head  and 
the  beak  jet  black,  which  color  also  appears  in  the  greater  wing  and  tail  coverts,  in  the 
quills,  and  in  the  tail-feathers;  the  wings  are  crossed  by  a  conspicuous  white  bar.  The 
colors  of  the  female  are  less  bright  than  those  of  the  male.  The  tail  of  the  bull-finch  is 
almost  even  This  bird  is  not  unfrequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  s.  of  Scot- 
land; and  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  from  Uie  s.  of  Norway  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  eastward  throughout  Asia,  even  to  Japan.  It  frequents  woods  and 
gardens,  builds  its  nest  in  trees  or  bushes  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  feeds  chiefly  on 
seeds  and  berries  in  winter,  and  in  spring  is  excessively  destructive  to  the  buds  of  fruit- 
trees  in  those  localities  in  which  it  is  abundant,  selecting  the  flower-buds,  and  appar- 
ently finding  them  the  most  palatable  of  all  food.  Selby  says:  *'  I  have  known  a  pair  of 
these  birds  to  strip  a  considerable  sized  plum-tree  of  every  bud  in  the  space  of  two 
days."  On  this  account,  gardeners  are  sometimes  compelled  to  wage  war  against  the 
bull-finch 

The  song  of  this  bird,  in  a  wild  state,  is  very  simple,  and  has  no  particular  quality  to 
recommend  it;  but  it  is  remarkably  susceptible  of  improvement  by  education;  and 
trained  bull-finches  of  superior  acquirements  are  sold  at  a  very  considerable  price. 
Some  of  these  birds  learn  to  whistle  an  air  very  accurately,  and  with  a  power  and  variety 
of  intonation  far  exceeding  their  natural  song.  The  ability  to  whistle  several  airs  well, 
is  rare.  The  training  of  these  birds  is  a  work  both  of  time  and  trouble:  it  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  Germany.  Not  less  than  nine  months  of  training  are  re<juisite :  it  begins 
when  the  bird  is  a  mere  nestling,  and  must  be  carefully  continued  till  after  the  first 
moulting;  for  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all  which  has  been  previously  acquired  is 
very  apt  to  be  lost  at  that  time,  or  is  afterwards  so  imperfectly  remembered  that  the  bird 
is  of  little  value.  The  bull-finch  is  capable  of  very  strong  attachment  to  those  who  feed 
and  caress  it,  and  often  becomes  so  thoroughly  domesticated  as  to  exhibit  no  desire  for  , 
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liberty. — Curious  variations  of  pliuna^  are  sometimes  observed  in  it. — Other  species 
of  the  genus  pyrrhula  are  Itnown,  natives  of  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  this 
ffenus  some  ornithologists  include  corythu$  of  Cuvier,  of  which  one  species,  the  pine- 
nnch  (q.v.),  or  pine  grosbeak,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

BITLL-FBOG,  Rana  pipiens,  a  species  of  frog  (q.v.)  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  chiefly  abundant  in  the  southern  states.  It  is  of  a  large 
size,  8  to  12  in.  long,  of  an  olive-jgreen  color,  clouded  with  black.  It  receives  its  name 
from  the  remarkable  loudness  of  its  voice,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  bellow- 
ing of  a  distant  bull,  and  comes  in  as  a  hollow  bass  in  the  frog  concerts  which  take 
place  in  the  evening  and  all  night  long  in  marshy  places  in  America.  Its  voice  can  be 
distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50  yards.  It  sits  for  hours  during  the  day, 
basking  in  the  sun,  near  the  margin  of  a  stream,  into  which  it  plunges  with  a  great  leap 
on  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  insect  and  molluscous 
food,  like  smeJler  frogs,  but  is  said  to  be  partial  to  young  ducks,  and  to  swallow  them 
entire.  Audubon  says  '*  its  flesh  is  tender,  white,  and  affords  excellent  eating,"  the 
hind  legs,  however,  being  the  only  part  used  for  food.  He  adds  that  these  parts  make 
excellent  bait  for  the  larger  cat>flsh,  and  that  he  has  generally  used  the  gun  for  procuring 
them,  loading  with  very  small  shot. 

BULL,  Golden,  applied  to  the  decree  of  Charles  IV.  of  Germany,  published  in  1356, 
to  fix  the  laws  for  the  election  of  emperors  and  regulate  the  number  of  electors.  A 
similar  edict  by  Andrew  U.  of  Hungary  (1222),  for  similar  purposes  bears  the  name. 

BULLHEAD,  Hivier  Btillhead,  or  Killer's  Thttmb,  Cottn»  gobio,  a  small  fish, 
abundant  in  clear  rivers  and  streams,  in  some  parts  of  the  Britiah  islands,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  in  the  n.  of  Asia.  It  seldom  exceeds  4  or  5  in.  in 
length;  is  of  a  dark  brown  color  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  beneath;  has  rather 
large  fins,  with  rays  slightly  produced  into  spines  and  prettily  spotted ;  and  in  general 
appearance  is  not  unlike  the  curnards  (q.v.).  It  is,  how^ever,  generally  regard^  as  a 
disagreeable  object  to  the  si^t,  on  account  of  the  great  sizeiand  depressed  form  of  its 
head,  from  which  it  derives  its  English  names;  the  name,  miller's  thumb,  alluding  to 
the  broad  rounded  form  which  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb  of  a  miller  used  to  acquire 
in  times  when  machinery  was  ruder  than  now,  by  its  continual  employment  in  testing 
the  quality  of  the  flour  produced,  and  in  turning  it  over  on  the  fingers  for  inspection, 
that  it  might  be  known  if  the  mill  was  doing  its  work  well.  The  appearance  of  the  B. 
is  rendered  still  more  unattractive  by  the  entire  absence  of  scales,  a  characteristic  of  the 
genus  to  which  it  belongs,  the  whole  body  and  head  being  covered  with  a  soft  skin. 
Yet  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  very  delicate  flavor,  and  in  some  countries  is  much  sought  after 
as  an  article  of  food.  Its  flesh,  when  boiled,  is  reddish,  like  that  of  the  salmon.  Izaak 
Walton  speaks  of  angling  for  the  B.,  and  in  his  pleasant  quaint  style  describes  the  habits 
of  the  fish:  "He  does  usually  dwell  and  hide  himself  in  holes,  or  amongst  stones  in 
clear  water,  and  in  very  hot  days  will  lie  a  long  time  very  still,  and  sun  himself,  and 
will  be  easy  to  be  seen  upon  any  flat  stone,  or  any  gravel,  at  which  time  he  will  suffer 
an  angler  to  put  a  hook  baited  with  a  small  worm  very  near  into  his  mouth,  and  he  never 
refuses  to  bite,  nor  indeed  to  be  caught,  with  the  worst  of  anglers." — The  other  British 
species  of  the  genus  coitm  (q.v.)  are  marine.  The  name  B.  is  not  usually  given  to  any 
of  them.  A  sea-flsh  of  a  nearly  allied  genus  {cutpidophorus)  is  sometimes  called  the 
Armed  Bullhead;  it  is  also  known  as  the  Pogge  (q.v.).— The  river  B.  differs  from  the 
marine  species  of  the  same  genus,  in  having  only  one  short  spine  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  on  the  preoperculum. 

BULLHEAD  {ante),  a  popular  name  applied  to  several^  species  of  fresh  and  salt 
water  fish  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  America,  and  belonging  to  the  genera  cottus  and 
acanthocottus.  The  common  B.,  often  called  the  "sculpin,"  is  well  known  to  anglers 
for  its  scarecrow  form  and  colors.  They  are  voracious,  devouring  small  fish,  crabs, 
decayed  flesh,  etc.,  and  frightening  away  such  fish  as  they  cannot  eat.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size,  but  are  usually  small,  and  seldom  used  for  food. 

BTTLLIKGEE,  Henry,  the  friend  of  Zwingli,  and  one  of  the  chief  reformers  in  Swit- 
zerland, was  born  at  Bremgarten,  in  the  canton  of  Aar^au,  July  18,  1504.  He  studied 
at  Cologne,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Luther;  and  during  the 

Jrear  1527,  he  attended  the  theological  expositions  of  Zwingli,  and  went  along  with  the 
atter  to  the  religious  conference  held  at  Bern  in  1528,  the  result  of  w^hich  was  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  canton.  In  1529,  he  married  Anna  Adlischwyler,  formerly  a  nun, 
who  bore  him  eleven  children.  By  a  powerful  sermon  which  he  preached  at  Bremgar- 
ten, on  Whitsunday,  1529,  B.  induced  his  whole  congregation  to  make  a  profession  of 
Protestantism.  In  1581,  he  was  compelled  by  the  Catholic  party  to  flee  from  the  can- 
ton, and  went  to  Zurich,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
principal  church.  In  the  controversy  on  the  eucharist  and  the  affairs  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, a.  distinguished  himself  by  his  integrity  and  moderation ;  and  in  his  house  at 
Zurich  several  Germ  an  theologians,  compelled  to  leave  their  country,  were  hospitably 
sheltered.  He  took  part  in  drawing  up  the  first  Helvetic  confession  at  Basel,  in  158o, 
and  in  establishing  a  close  relation  &tween  the  Swiss  and  Anglican  churches.  He  died 
Sept.  17,  1575.     His  writings  are  numerous.    The  most  important  is  a  Bktory  cf  ths 
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BrformaUon,  which  was  first  published  at  Zurich,  1888.     His  sermons  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English.     See  the  Lives  of  B.  by  Hess  (1828)  and  Christoffel  (1875). 

BULLION  usually  means  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  in  bars  or  other  masses;  but  in 
discussions  on  the  currency,  the  term  is  frequently  employed  to  signify  the  precious 
metals  coined  and  uncoined.  The  origin  of  the  word  B.  in  its  present  sense,  as  well  as 
tliat  of  the  French  biUan  (q.  v.),  and  the  corresponding  Spanish  tellori,  seems  to  be  as 
follows:  B.  originally  meant  the  mint,  where  tlie  alloy  for  the  coinage  wjxs  prepared, 
and  the  coin  stamped  (either  from  the  Lat.  hiUUt,  a  round  boss  or  stud,  or  stamp;  or 
from  the  verb  hullare,  to  boil  or  bubble);  and  hence  it  came  in  England  to  signify  the 
standard  metal  of  which  the  coins  are  made.  In  France,  where  the  kings  debtised  the 
currency  much  more  than  ever  took  place  in  England,  hiUoUy  the  mint,  came  to  signify 
the  base  mixture  issued  therefrom. 

It  is  a  question  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled,  how  far  any  great  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  B.  has  that  effect  in  lessening  the  value  of  money,  and  consequently  raising 
prices,  which  has  always  been  very  naturally  attributed  to  it.  It  may  indeed  be  main- 
tained with  some  plausibility,  that  if  B.  were  capable  of  being  produced  to  such  an 
extent  beyond  the  actual  demand  for  it  as  to  glut  the  market,  it  would  cease  to  be  that 
general  standard  of  money  value  which  it  has  become,  just  because  it  is  of  all  others  the 
article  which  is  steadiest  in  requiring  a  certain  outlay  of  labor  to  produce  it.  Rises  in 
prices  have  accompanied  large  supplies  of  gold,  but  they  have  also  accompanied  large 
supplies  of  other  commodities  indicative  of  a  great  increase  in  riches.  It  is  certain  that 
great  increases  in  the  supply  of  B.  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  goods,  fflut  the  mar- 
ket. For  some  years  past,  the  supply  of  gold,  owing  to  the  new  fields  opened  in 
America  and  Australia,  has  been  quadrupled,  with  certainly  no  more  influence  on  prices 
than  what  a  general  increase  in  prosperity  might  cause.  There  is,  it  will  be  observed, 
this  ^reat  difference  between  gold  and  other  commodities,  that  besides  what  may  be 
within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  great  mass  which  has  been  accumulating  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  possession  of  mankind,  which  comes  forth  as  it  is  wanted. 
A  few  millions  of  tons  of  iron,  or  bales  of  cotton,  beyond  the  usual  annual  average, 
would  perhaps  add  a  hundred  (>er  cent  to  the  available  quantity  for  consumption ;  but  a 
few  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  gold,  havinfi^  to  be  counted  with  all  tlie  gold  in  existence 
in  the  world,  makes  a  scarcely  perceptible  addition  to  the  stock. 

The  term  B.  is  in  this  country  associated  with  the  memorable  Bullion  Repout  of 
1810.  In  the  year  1797,  by  what  was  called  the  restriction  act  (see  Bakk),  the  bank  of 
England  was  restrained  from  paying  its  notes  in  gold.  There  thus  came  to  be  two  sep- 
arate and  independent  currencies  in  the  country — one  of  B.,  the  other  of  paper.  They 
came  to  differ  in  value  from  each  other  so  much  that  in  the  year  1818,  gold,  of  which 
the  mint  price  was  £3  17«.  lOd.  per  ounce,  was  actually  worth,  in  bank  paper,  £5  10^., 
or,  in  other  words,  the  one-pound  bank-note  was  worth  14«.  2d.  There  were  various 
opinions  on  the  cause  of  this  difference.  Some  people  simply  said  that  gold  was  dear, 
taking  paper  as  the  standard  of  value;  others  said  it  wtis  owing  to  our  exports  not  bal- 
ancing our  Imports;  others,  to  too  great  facilities  in  discounting,  by  which  money  was 
advanced  on  bad  security;  and  in  general,  it  was  held  that  there  could  be  no  overissue 
of  paper-money,  if  it  was  backed  by  good  security,  and  employed  only  for  genuine 
transactions,  and  not  in  fictitious  credits.  In  the  meantime,  the  select  committee  on 
th^  high  price  of  gold  B.,  had  been  wishing  to  get,  not  through  theories  or  speculations, 
but  through  actual  facts,  at  the  truth.  The  work  of  the  committee  was  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Horner,  aided  by  sir  Robert  Peel,  then  a  young  man ;  and  both  of  them 
entered  on  the  task  without  any  prepossession,  and  the  desire  to  find  the  truth.  They 
established  the  conclusion,  among  other  important  truths,  that  paper-money  is  always 
liable  to  be  overissued,  and  consequently  depreciated,  unless  it  be  at  all  times  imme- 
diately convertible  into  gold,  and  the  monetary  policy  of  the  empire  was  subsequently 
established  on  this  principle.  A  full  analysis  of  the  B.  report  will  be  found  inMacleod  s 
Dictionary  of  Political  Economy. 

BULLITT,  a  CO.  in  n.  Kentucky,  on  Salt  river  and  Rolling  fork,  intersected  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Bardstown,  and  the  Lebanon  branch  railroads;  250  sq.m.; 
pop.  *70,  7681 — 1194  colored.  Productions  chiefly  agriculturaL  Co.  seat,  Shepherds - 
▼ille. 

BULLOCK,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Alabama,  on  the  Conecuh  river,  the  Mobile  and  Girard,  and 
the  Montgomery  and  Eufaula  railroads;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  24,474— 17,267 colored. 
Productions,  corn,  cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat.  Union  Springs. 

BULLOCK,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Georgia,  between  the  Ogeechee  and  Cannouchee rivers;  900 
Bq.ni.\  pop.  '70,  5810 — 1744  colored.  It  is  level,  with  poor  soil,  in  large  part  covered 
with  pine  forests,  and  abounding  in  game.  Corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  raised. 
Co.  seat,  Statesborough. 

BULL  RUN,  a  small  stream  in  n.e.  Virginia,  falling  into  the  Occoquan  about  26  m. 
8.W.  of  Washington,  the  site  of  two  important  battles  early  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
The  first  battle  took  place  July  21, 1861,  the  national  forces  commanded  by  gen.  McDowell 
and  the  confederates  by  gens.  Johnson  and  Beauregard.  The  forces  were  about  28,000 
for  McDowell  and  very  nearly  the  same  number  on  the  other  side,^|ho||eh  n£^^(^^U^ 
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18,000  union  men  were  actually  in  the  conflict.  Until  about  4  p.m.  the  advantage  waa 
evidently  with  the  union  side;  but  at  that  time  an  impetuous  charge  from  Beauregard's 
whole  line  turned  the  tide,  and  the  union  army  was  completely  routed  and  fled  as  best 
thev  could  across  the  stream  to  Centreville,  where  a  council  of  war  was  held  aud  a  retreat 
to  Washington  determined  upon.  The  imiou  loss  was:  killed,  481;  wounded,  1011; 
missing,  HttO.    The  confederate  loss  was:  killed,  878;  wounded,  1489;  missing,  80. 

On  the  29th  and  30th  of  Au^.,  1862,  the  second  battle  was  fought,  gens.  McDowell 
and  Pope  commanding  the  union  forces,  with  gens.  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Longstreet  on 
the  other  side.  On  the  last  day  the  unionists  were  defeated  and  fell  back  to  Chancellors- 
ville,  where  they  suffered  another  repulse,  and  then  retired  to  Washington.  The  forcea 
engaged  were  about  35,000  union,  and  46,000  confederate.  No  complete  report  of 
the  union  losses  was  given,  but  the  figures  for  killed,  wounded,  captured,  and  missing^ 
are  put  at  11,000;  Lee  reported  the  confederate  loss  to  be  1090  killed,  and  6514  wounded, 
but  the  report  was  incomplete,  others-making  the  total  loss  8400.  The  confederates  call 
these  engagements  the  "  llrst  and  second  battles  of  Manassas." 

BULLS  AND  BEARS,  a  common  designation  in  the  stock  market  for  two  classes  of 
operators;  the  "  bulls"  being  those  who  seek  to  advance  prices,  and  the  "bears"  those 
who  endeavor  to  bring  them  down.  A  fanciful  derivation  of  the  term  is  that  a  bull 
tosses  up  with  his  horns,  while  a  bear  teara  down  with  his  claws. 

BULL'S  EYE,  among  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  a  sort  of  small  pulley  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  with  a  rope  si^liced  round  the  outer  edge,  and  another  sliding  through  a  hole  in 
the  center. — B.  E.,  in  rifle  practice,  is  the  small  black  center  within  the  circle  of  the 
target 

BULL-TERRIER,  a  cross-breed  of  the  regular  bull-dog  and  various  kinds  of  terriers, 
having  more  docility  than  the  bull-dog  and  all  the  sagacity  of  the  terrier.  The  bull- 
terrier  is  a  favorite  house-dog,  noted  for  watchfulness  and  its  intense  enmity  to  rats. 

BTTLL  TBOITT,  Salmo  eriox  or  8.  gn^eus,  a  fish  nearly  allied  to  the  salmon,  and  like  it, 
migratory  in  its  habits,  ascending  rivers,  in  which  it  deposits  its  spawn,  but  living 
chiefly  in  the  sea.  It  occurs  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  Britain,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
taken  in  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  frequently  called  the  Gray  Trout,  sometimes 
simply  the  Gray,  and  is  the  Sewen  of  the  Welsh  rivers.  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight 
of  20  lbs.,  although  it  is  more  commonly  under  15  lbs.  weight.  It  is  less  elegant  in 
form  than  the  salmon;  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  are  thicker  in  proportion;  and 
the  tail,  beyond  the  adipose  fin,  is  more  bulky  and  muscular;  the  tail  fin  is  square  at 
the  end  in  young  fish  (in  some  places  called  tokitlings),  and  in  older  ones,  becomes  con- 
vex by  the  elongation  of  the  central  rays,  whence  the  name  roundtaU  sometimes  given 
this  species.  The  scales  are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  a  salmon  of  equal  size,  and 
the  color  is  less  bright ;  the  males  in  the  spawning  season  being  reddish  brown,  the 
females  blackish  gray;  at  other  times  the  general  color  is  like  that  of  the  salmon  trout. 
The  B.  T.  agrees  with  the  salmon  in  having  only  a  few  teeth  on  the  most  anterior  part 
of  thewmer(the  bone  which  runs  down  the  center  of  the  palate);  while  the  salmon 
trout,  the  common  trout,  and  the  great  lake-trout,  have  a  long  line  of  teeth  there:  the 
teeth  are  larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  salmon ;  there  are  dlfferenees  also  in  the 
form  of  the  gill-covers.  To  anclers  the  B.  T.  is  next  to  the  salmon  as  a  prize,  and  by  man^ 
is  mistaken  for  it.  The  flesh  is  paler  in  color,  coarser,  with  much  less  flavor,  and  is 
much  less  esteemed. — The  name  B.  T.  has  been  also  given  to  the  HucHO  {wlmo  hucho), 
or  salmon  of  the  Danube^  which  sometimes  attains  the  size  of  ^,  or  it  is  said,  even  of 
60  lbs. 

BULOW,  Fried.  Wilh.  von,  a  famous  Prussian  gen.  in  the  war  of  liberation,  was 
b.  in  1755,  entered  the  army  young,  and  soon  distmguished  himself.  When  Prussia 
declared  war  with  France  m  1813,  it  was  B.  that  commanded  in  the  first  successful 
encounter  with  the  French  at  MOckern,  April  5,  and  revived  the  self-confidence  of  the 
army  after  the  adverse  battle  of  LlUzen.  His  victories  over  Gudinot  and  Ney  at  Gross- 
beeren  and  Dennewitz,  saved  Berlin,  and  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the  enemy.  He  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  by  taking  possession  of  Montmartre, 
finished  the  campaign  of  1814.  The  king  acknowledged  his  services  by  an  estate  worth 
£80,000,  and  the  title  of  count  Dennewitz.  In  the  campaign  of  1815,  he  joined  BlUchcr 
by  forced  marches,  and  headed  the  column  that  first  came  to  the  aid  of  Wellington  at 
Waterioo.     He  died  at  K5nigsberg,  11th  Jan.,  1818. 

BtJLOW,  Hans  Guroo  von,  a  celebrated  pianist  and  composer,  was  b.  at  Dresden, 
Germany,  Jan.  8,  18S0.  His  father,  a  well-known  author,  who  intended  that  he  should 
study  law,  and  was  very  much  opposed  to  his  adopting  music  as  a  profession,  refused  to 
support  him  after  he  had  given  ujp  his  law  studies  at  Berlin.  He  was  assisted  by  Liszt, 
who  recognized  his  talent,  and  Richard  Wagner  secured  him  a  position  as  leader  of 
orchestra  at  a  theater  in  Zurich  in  1850.  During  the  year  1851-52  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  piano  at  Weimar,  under  the  tuition  of  Liszt.  In  1853,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  as  a  pianist;  edited  the  yens  ZeiUehrift  fur  MuBik,  and  composed  his 
famous  overture  to  JuUua  OoBsar,  which  was  performed  with  great  success.  In  1855,  he 
became  leading  professor  in  the  conservatory  of  music  at  Berlin,  and  in  1857,  married 
Cosima,  daughter  of  Liszt,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  IgMj^   Jn  jg^he  cygie  to 
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this  country  and  made  a  very  successful  concert  tour.  He  never  plays  his  own  pieces 
at  public  performances,  although  his  compositions  are  very  numerous  cud  often  cuosen 
by  other  artists.  His  larger  works  number  over  30,  and  lie  has  composed  many  songs 
and  choruses.     He  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  pianists  of  modern  times. 

BTTLBAMFUB',  a  t.  of  Oude,  India,  near  the  frontier  of  Nepaul.  m  n.  lat.  27°  24', 
e.  long.  82'  15',  on  the  Raptee,  in  a  phiin,  90  m.  n.e.  from  Lucknow.  It  is  a  town  of  con- 
siderable size,  but  mostly  of  mud  houses,  covered  with  ihatch.  Prom  B.  there  is  a' 
magnificent  view  of  Dhawaladri.  The  town  is  on  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes 
between  Lucknow  and  Nepaul,  so  that  during  spring  and  summer  it  is  much  thronged 
by  traders,  exchanging  the  products  of  Hindustan  and  Thibet.     Pop.  71,  14,026. 

B1TLBU8H,  an  English  popular  name  for  large  rush-like  or  reed  like  plants  growing 
in  marshes,  not  very  strictly  limited  to  any  particular  kind.  Some  authors  employ  it  in 
a  restricted  sense  as  the  designation  of  plants  of  the  genus  typlia,  also  known  |as  cat's- 
tail  or  reed-mace.  See  Typha.  It  is  perhaps  more  commonly  restricted  to  large  species 
of  the  genus  scirpu8  (q.v.),  also  called  club-rush,  and  particularly  to  S.  lacuatris,  a  com- 
mon British  plant,  found  also  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  growing  about  the 
muddy  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds,  with  a  creeping  root  and  round  stems  varying  from 
2  to  8  ft.  in  height,  which  are  almost  leafless,  ana  bear  their  flowers  in  compound  umbels 
of  small  brown  spikelets  on  their  side.  The  root  is  astringent  and  diuretic,  and  was 
formerly  employed  in  medicine ;  but  the  stems  are  the  most  useful  part  of  the  ^lant, 
being  much  employed  for  making  chair-bottoms,  mats,  etc. ;  also  by  coopers  for  filling 
up  spaces  between  the  seams  of  casks,  to  which  purpose  their  spongy  nature  particularly 
adapts  them,  and  not  unfrequently  for  thatching  cottages. 

BUL'SAB,  a  seaport  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Surat,  presidency  of  Bombay, 
on  the  estuary  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay. 
It  is  44  m.  8.  of  Surat.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  manufactures  of  ginghams,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  salt,  and  sugar.  Pop.  71,  11,318,  chiefly  weavers  and  sailors, 
but  partly  also  employed  in  agriculture.  * 

BTTLTI,  or  Little  Thibet',  a  territory  lying  on  tlie  upper  Indus  beyond  the  Himalaya, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  debatable  land  between  India  and  Tartary.  It  is  immediately  to 
the  n.  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  with  which  it  is  politically  connected  by  conquest.  It 
occupies  about  8(K)0  sq.m.,  extending  in  n.  lat.  between  84''  80'  and  86°,  and  in  e.  lon^. 
between  75*  and  IT.  With  an  average  elevation  of  about  7000  ft.  above  the  sea,  B.  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  nearly  the  same  height  above  its  own  level.  Hence  the 
temperature  is  such  that  only  snow  falls  in  what  ought  to  be  the  rainy  season,  thougli  in 
summer  the  thermometer  ranges  at  noon  from  70°  to  90**  F.  European  fruits  are  said  to 
be  plentiful.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Mongolian  race,  and  chiefly  Mohammedans. 
Among  the  animals  are  the  sha,  the  large- horned  goat,  the  sheep,  the  musk-deer,  and  the 
ibis.  The  only  town  of  consequence  is  the  capital,  Iskardoh,  which,  in  fact,  sometimes 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  province. 

BULUBGITBH',  or  Ballahoarh,  a  t.  of  India,  the  principal  place  of  a  iaghire  of  the 
same  name,  called  also  Furreedabad.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  route  from  Delhi  to 
3iuttra,  29  m.  s.  of  Delhi,  in  a  pleasant  well-cultivated  country.  The  town  is  not  large, 
and  is  very  crowded,  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  with  mud  bastions  and  a  deep 
«litch.  The  jaghire  has  an  area  of  190  sq.m.,  and  its  pop.  is  supposed  to  be  about 
57,000.  The  British  have  never  interfered  with  the  civil  or  criminal  affairs  of  the  jag- 
hire, except  when  their  interference  was  requested,  during  the  minority  of  the  present 
rajah;  but  the  rajah  of  B.  derives  his  rights  from  the  British  government.  The  revenue 
or  the  state  is  estimated  at  160,000  rupees.  The  rajah  maintains  a  small  force  of  100 
cavalry  and  850  infantry. 

BITLWABK,  in  military  matters,  was  the  old  name  for  a  rampart  or  bastion.  In  a 
ship,  the  bulwarks  are  the  boarding  above  the  level  of  the  upper  deck,  nailed  to  the 
outside  of  the  timber-heads  and  stanchions.  In  ordinary  vessels  they  form  a  parapet, 
protecting  the  seamen  from  the  waves,  and  prevent  loose  articles  from  being  swept  off 
the  deck;  in  men-of  war  they,  in  addition,  serve  to  protect  the  men  from  an  enemy's 
shot.  In  an  inquiiy  made  a  few  years  ago  concerning  the  availability  of  merchant- 
steamers  as  ships  of  war,  it  was  found  that  the  bulwarks  would  not  afford  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  men  from  musket-shot;  but  that  if  hammock-stanchions  were  fixed  all 
round  the  bulwarks,  and  the  men's  hammocks  placed  in  a  netting  upheld  thereby,  a  very 
good  protection  might  be  obtained. 

BtTLWEB,  Sir  HEimY  Lytton,  G.C.B.,  the  right  hon.,  diplomatist  and  author,  an 
elder  brother  of  the  late  lord  Lytton,  was  bom  in  1804,  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
in  1827,  and  was  attached  successively  to  the  British  embassy  at  Berlin,  Brussels,  and 
the  Hague.  In  1880,  he  entered  parliament,  and  during  the  following  seven  years  he 
represented,  in  order,  the  constituencies  of  Wilton,  Coventry,  and  Marylebone.  In  1887, 
he  became  secretary  of  embassy  at  Conatantioople,  where  he  negotiated  and  concluded 
a  treaty  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  present  commercial  system  in  the  east.  In  1843, 
he  was  made  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  concluded  the  peace 
between  Spain  and  Morocco  in  the  following  year.  Whilst  in  Spain,  his  firmneas  and 
candor  proYed  a  Bource  of  great  inconvenience  to  Narvaez,  %r,^Pf^Jip]iJ^^g^lo* 


matist  of  that  day,  and  who,  pretending  to  have  discovered  the  complicity  of  the  Brit- 
ish plenipotentiary  in  certain  plots  against  the  Spanish  government,  ordered  him  to  leave 
Madrid.  Both  parties  in  the  house  of  commons  approved  of  the  whole  course  of  B.'s 
conduct  while  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  her  majesty  awarded  to  him  thd  highest 
decorations  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Washington,  where 
he  evinced  equal  art  in  conciliating  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  maintaining  the  inter- 
ests of  his  own  country.  In  1852,  he  was  sent  to  Tuscany  as  envoy  extraordinary;  and 
in  1856  was  nominated  by  lord  Palmerston  commissioner  at  Bucharest  for  investigating 
the  state  of  the  Danubian  principalities.  As  British  commisMsioner,  he  called  forth  from 
every  minister  and  from  every  government  concerned  the  warmest  expressions  of 
approval,  and  all  concurred  in  recommending  him  for  the  post  of  ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  porte.  on  the  return  of  lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  in  the  spring  of  1858.  Sir 
Henry  Lytton  became  a  peer  in  1871,  with  the  title  of  lord  Dalling  and  Bulwer.  He  died 
in  18*2.  His  works  include  a  Life  of  Palmerston ;  Jlintorieal  Characters;  An  Autumn  'in 
Greece;  France,  Social,  Literary,  and  Political;  and  9k  Life  of  Byron. 

BULWER-LYTTON,  Edward  Robert,  Earl,  only  son  of  the  English  novelist,  b. 
1881;  educated  by  private  tutors;  went  into  diplomatic  service  in  1849  under  his  uncle, 
sir  Henry,  who  was  then  British  envoy  to  the  United  States;  afterwards  served  diplo- 
matically at  Florence,  Paris,  the  Hague,  Vienna,  Copenhagen,  Athens,  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
and  agam  at  Vienna  and  Paris.  He  succeeded  to  his  title  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1873.  in  1874,  he  was  sent  again  to  Lisbon  as  ambassador,  and  in  1876  was  viceroy  of 
India,  where,  Jan.  1,  1877,  he  presided  at  the  ceremonial  proclamation  of  Victoria  ba 
empress  of  India.  In  literature  he  is  widely  known,  first  as  **  Owen  Meredith,"  the  author 
of  many  poems,  the  chief  of  which  is  Lucile.  Other  works  are  Tannhauser,  or  the 
Battk.  of  the  Bards;  Neville  Temple;  Julian  Fane;  songs  of  Servia;  The  King  of  Amasis; 
ChronicUs  and  Characters;  Orval,  or  the  Fool  of  Time;  imitations  in  verse  from  various 
languages ;  Fabler  in  Song,  etc. 

BULWEB  LTTTOH,  Sir  Edward.  •  See  Lytton. 

BinCBOAT,  a  boat  employed  to  carry  provisions  and  other  articles  from  harbors  and 
ports  to  vessels  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Boats  of  this  kind  belong  to  a 
class  of  petty  traders,  who  in  England  are,  for  the  most  part,  women.  The  provisions 
commonly  offered  for  sale  are  soft  bread,  butter,  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  and  fresh  meat 
— the  fish  fried,  and  the  meat  roasted,  if  wanted.  Among  the  other  articles  are  included 
shirts,  drawers,  stockings,  gloves,  pipes,  needles,  thread,  and  a  variety  of  odds  and  ends. 
The  less  respectable  of  the  B.  traders  try  to  smuggle  spirits  on  board;  but  if  this  is  dis- 
covered, it  leads  to  instant  punishment.  In  fitting  out  and  also  in  paying  ofiF  ships  in 
H.  M.  navy,  the  B.  people  are  allowed  on  board  for  a  certain  length  of  time  daily;  but 
when  a  ship  is  in  active  commission,  the}^  come  alongside  only  at  meal-hours.  Among 
the  chiss  of  B.  people  generally,  there  is  no  little  acuteness  and  enterprise.  They  learn 
all  particulars  about  ships  going  and  coming,  and  will  even  write  to  far-distant  ports  to 
secure  a  vessel's  patronage.  In  their  dealings,  they  of  course  prefer  ready  money,  but 
in  certain  cases  they  give  credit,  and  it  is  understood  lose  little  by  their  liberality;  for 
any  attempt  at  evasion  of  payment  by  any  of  the  crew,  meets  the  displeiisure  or  com- 
manding officers.  From  Houg-Kong  up  to  the  Bogue  forts,  and  in  other  Chinese  waters, 
buraboats  frequently  accompany  vessels,  and  are  apt  to  become  troublesome.  From 
Malta  and  some  other  places  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  bumboats  also  haunt  vessels  on 
short  cruises,  in  the  hope  of  doing  a  little  trade. 

BUKXIH,  or  Boomkin  (diminutive  of  boom),  on  shipboard,  is  a  short  boom  which  pro- 
jects over  each  bow  of  the  ship,  to  aid  in  extending  the  lower  edge  or  clue  of  the  fore- 
sail to  windward — in  nautical  phrase.  "  to  board  the  fore  tack  to.^  In  a  boat,  the  B.  is 
a  small  outrigger  over  the  stem,  used  for  extending  the  mizzen. 

BUmiALOTI,  Saunis  ophiodon,  a  fish  of  the  family  scapelida  or  sauridm,  often 
regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  the  great  family  salmanidcs.  It  is  a  marine  fish,  a  native  of 
the  coasts  of  India,  particularly  of  the  Bombay  and  Malabar  coasts,  from  which  it  is 
exported  in  large  quantities,  salted  and  dried,  to  other  parts  of  India,  being  highly 
esteemed  for  its  rich  flavor,  and  often  used  as  a  relish.  In  commerce,  it  is  known  not 
only  by  the  name  B.,  but  by  the  singular  appellation  of  Bombay  duck.  It  is  a  fish  of 
elongated  form,  with  larse  nns  and  a  very  large  mouth,  the  gape  of  which  extends  far 
behind  the  eyes,  and  which  is  furnished  with  a  great  numl^r  of  long,  slender  teeth, 
barbed  at  the  points.    It  is  extremely  voracious. 

BUNCOMBE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  North  Carolina,  n.e.  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  French  Broad 
river  and  the  Western  North  Carolina  railroad;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  15,412—2808  col- 
ored; in  '80.  21,640.  The  surface  is  rough,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  and  good  for  cattle- 
raising.  There  are  warm  springs  in  then.w.  part.  Corn,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  the 
chief  productions.    Co.  seat^  Ashville. 

BUVDEIOUHI)',  a  territory  of  Hindustan,  between  Gwalior  on  the  w.  and  the  Jumna^ 
which  separates  it  from  the  Doab,  on  the  n.e.  The  area  formerly  known  as  B.  included 
four  districts  belonging  to  the  British  north-western  provinces,  (Banda,  Jalun,  Jhansi, 
and  Hamirpur).  Now  B.  is  officially  used  only  for  the  "  Bandalkhand  agency,"  a  sub- 
division of  the  Central  India  agency  and  in  this  sense  is  applied  to|^|grpu^(j^eni|tivB 
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^^^  Bungay, 

States,  and  twenty-five  petty  jaghires  under  native  princes.  The  area  of  the  agency  Is 
10,600  sq.m.,  and  the  pop.  estimated  (1872)  at  1.278,000.  Studded,  as  B.  is,  with  isolated 
rocks,  rising  precipitously  from  its  surface — each  of  them  a  nucleus,  as  it  were,  ot  inde- 
pendence— It  has  generally  been  very  much  subdivided.  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  well 
watered,  the  climate  renders  irrigation  indispensable;  and  it  is  accordingly  interspersed, 
at  the  cost  of  great  labor  and  ingenuity,  with  artiticial  dams.  B.,  though  not  destitute 
of  woodlands,  presents  rather  jungle  and  copse  than  heavy  timber.  It  is  said  to  possess 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron-ore  and  some  coal.  The  principal  towns  of  B.  are  Calpee, 
Jhansi,  Callinger,  Bunda,  Jalun,  and  Chaturpur.  The  first  three  are  noticed  in  their 
places,  Callinger  being  famous  for  its  cave-temples,  and  Jhansi  and  Calpee  having 
acquired  celebrity  in  the  mutiny  of  1857-58. 

BUN  DI,  or  BooNDEE,  a  t.  of  India,  in  n.  lat.  25''  26',  e.  long.  75"  48',  190  m.  s.w. 
from  Agra,  the  capital  of  a  small  state  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley 
nearly  surrounded  by  rocky  hills.  The  palace  of  the  rajah  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
above  the  town,  and  is  of  great  magnificence  and  beauty,  consisting  of  a  number  of  parts 
built  at  different  dates,  but  harmoniziuff  extremely  well  together.  The  town  contains 
few  notable  edifices.  It  has  two  good  bazaars,  it  is  a  place  of  little  commerce.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  iron  manufactures. — The  raj  or  state  of  Bundi  has  an  area  of  2291  sq. 
miles.  A  range  of  mountains  running  n.e.  and  s.w.,  divides  two  nearly  equal  level  tracts 
— that  on  the  s.e.  extending  to  the  river  Chumbul,  and  that  on  the  n.w.  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains  towards  Ajmere.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  Although  the 
rajah  and  dominant  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Rajpoots,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  particularly  in  the  mountains,  are  Meenas,  supposed  to  be  an  aboriginal  race, 
who  are  indefatigable  freebooters.  The  military  force  of  the  state,  including  the  troops 
of  the  feudal  chiefs  and  the  police  force,  is  6170  men.  The  revenue  is  about  £50,000. 
Pop.  of  B.  224,000, 

BTTKGALOW,  a  species  of  rural  villa  or  house,  so  called  in  India.  Bungalows  which 
form  the  residence  of  Europeans  are  of  all  sizes  and  styles,  according  to  the  taste  and 
wealth  of  the  owner.  Some  are  of  two  stories,  but  more  usually  they  consist  of  only  a 
ground  floor,  and  are  invariably  surrounded  with  a  veranda,  the  roof  of  which  affords 
a  shelter  from  the  sun.  In  the  chief  cities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  some  of 
the  bungalows  are  really  palatial  residences,  while  in  the  mofussil  they  are  of  more  mod- 
erate pretensions.  In  general,  they  are  provided  with  exterior  offices,  to  accommodate 
the  large  retinue  of  domestics  common  in  Indian  life.  Besides  these  private  bungalows, 
there  are  military  bungalows  on  a  large  scale  for  accommodating  soldiers  in  canton- 
ments; likewise  public  bungalows,  maintaified  by  government  for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers,  and  in  which  seem  to  be  blended  the  characters  of  an  English  road-side  inn 
and  an  eastern  caravanserai.  These  bungalows,  though  they  vary  greatly  in  actual 
comfort,  are  all  on  the  same  plan.  They  are  quadrangular  in  shape,  one  story  high, 
with  high-peaked  roofs,  thatched  or  tiled,  projecting  so  as  to  form  porticoes  and  veran- 
das. The  B.  is  divided  into  "suits"  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  provided  with  bed- 
steads, tables,  and  chairs;  windows  of  glass,  and  framed  glass  doors.  Off  each  room  is 
a  bath-room,  and  earthen  jars  of  cool  water.  Travelers  are  expected  to  carry  their  ser- 
vants, cooking-apparatus,  wine,  beer,  bedding,  etc.,  with  them;  but  the  khitmiit^ar  of 
the  better  class  of  bungalows  supplies  table-ware,  condiments,  and  even  sometimes  food 
and  liquors,  and  he  is  usually  skilled  in  cooking.  Government  charges  one  rupee,  or 
two  shillings  a  day,  to  each  traveler  for  the  use  of  the  bungalow.  A  book  is  kept,  in 
which  travelers  enter  their  names,  the  time  of  their  arrival  and  departure,  wiUi  the 
amount  paid,  and  any  remarks  regarding  the  state  of  the  B.  and  its  attendance  he  may 
think  proper.  Natives  seldom  stop  in  these  public  bungalows,  for  though  legally  open 
to  all,  they  are  almost  exclusively  resorted  to  by  Europeans ;  and  natives  even  of  good 
condition  are  fain  to  seek  **  the  squalid  desolation  of  a  tottering  caravanserai, "  or  village 
"dhurrumsala."  At  every  travelers'  B.  is  stationed  a  government  peon,  who  acts  as 
watchman,  and  is  bound  to  assist  travelers'  servants  in  procuring  supplies  of  fuel  and 
food  in  the  nearest  village.  The  distance  between  each  B.  on  a  trunk-road  is  generally 
about  12  or  15  m. — an  Indian  day's  journey.  The  introduction  of  railways  will  very 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  present  system  of  traveling  in  India— a  fact  greatly  to  be  desired, 
as  the  annoyance  experienced  moving  slowly  on  with  baggage  and  servants  at  the  rate  of 
a  stage  a  day  is  almost  inconceivable. 

BTTKGAY,  a  market-t.  of  the  co.  of  Suffolk,  England,  80  m.  n.n.e.  from  Ipswich. 
It  occupies  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wave- 
ney.  and  is  a  well-built  town,  with  wide  streets,  the  principal  ones  diverging  from  the 
market-place.  The  town  grew  around  Bungay  castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Bigods,  earls  of  Norfolk,  and  of  the  walls  of  which  some  ruins  still 
remain.  The  ruins  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  town.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  an  edifice  with  a  round  tower,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Edward  the  confessor.  There  are  numerous  places  of  worship,  belonging  to  different 
denominations,  and  schools,  charitable  institutions,  assembly-rooms,  etc.  What  waa 
formerly  the  theater  is  now  used  as  a  com -hall.  B.  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by 
the  river  Waveney  in  corn,  malt,  flour,  coals,  and  lime.     Pop.  '61,  8805;  '71,  85(]^.iv 
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BITNIAS,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  crvciferce,  distinguished  by  incumbent 
linear  spirally  twisted  cotyledons  (q.v.),  and  a  nut-like  silicule  (or  round  pod)  with  2  to 
4  cells.  Only  a  few  species  are  known,  natives  of  the  Levant.  One  of  these,  B.  orien- 
tcUis,  is  cultivated  in  some  countries — particularly  in  France — as  a  field  crop,  for  the 
sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  for  feeding  cattle.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain 
more  than  100  years  since,  but  it3  cultivation  has  never  become  general,  the  amount  of 
herbage  which  it  yields  being  comparatively  small.     It  is  sometimes  called  Hill  Mrs- 

TAKD. 

BUHIOH  is  a  painful  condition  met  with  in  the  joints  of  the  feet,  most  commonly  at 
the  junction  of  the  great  toe  with  its  metatarsal  bone.  It  is  caused  by  a  gradual  dis- 
placement of  the  bones,  the  toe  itself  turning  outwards,  and  leaving  the  head  or  further 
extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone  projecting  m wards.  Over  the  latter,  the  Fkin  is  gener- 
ally thin,  and  occasionally  a  bursa  (sac)  is  present  between  the  skin  and  bone.  The 
pressure  of  a  boot  causes  this  bursa  to  inflame,  and  this  may  go  on  to  suppuration  or 
painful  ulceration.  Rest,  poulticing,  and  such  remedies  are  generally  suflicient  to  sub- 
due any  inflammatory  attack,  and  wearing  a  shoe  so  constructed  as  to  save  the  B.  from 
pressure,  will  probably  prevent  a  recurrence  of  painful  symptoms;  but  amputation  and 
excision  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  the  troublesome 
distortion. 

BUNIOK  is  a  term  applied  In  surgery  to  enlarged  bursae,  or  synovial  sacs,  situated  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  and  especially  over  the  metatarsal  joint  of  the  first  or  the 
fifth  toe  (see  Foot),  and  accompanied  by  more  or  less  distortion  of  the  joint  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  bunions  are  directly  produced  by  the  pressure  oi  badly-fitting 
boots;  and  if  the  boots  are  constmcted  of  patent  leather,  or  any  material  which  stops 
the  excreting  action  of  the  skin,  this,  too,  may  be  regarded  as  an  indurect  cause  of  their 
formation.  A  bunion  begins  as  a  painful  ana  tender  spot  over  one  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joints;  the  part  gradually  enlarges,  and  there  are  indications  of  an  effusion 
into  a  natural  bursa  or  a  newly-formed  sac.  The  progress  of  the  affection  may  stop 
here,  the  bursa  remaining,  and  serving  to  protect  the  subjacent  parts  from  pressure;  but 
far  more  freq'uently  it  underffoes  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  causing  its  enlarge- 
ment; or  becomes  the  seat  of  corns;  or  suppuration  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  ensues. 
The  last  accident  may  be  followed  either  by  obliteration  of  the  cyst,  and  cure,  or  by  a 
troublesome  form  of  ulcer,  especially  in  persons  of  languid  circulation. 

It  is  only  in  its  early  stage  that  there  is  any  hope  of  removing  the  disease;  subee- 
quently,  the  treatment  must  be  only  palliative.  The  tender  spot  that  precedes  the 
enlargement  should  be  covered  by  night  with  wet  lint  and  oilea  silk,  while  by  day  a 
boot  or  shoe  exerting  no  pressure  on  the  part  should  be  worn.  If  the  part  is  very  ten- 
der, it  may  be  covered  curing  the  day  with  soap-plaster  spread  on  wash-leather.  As 
soon  as  a  cyst  can  be  detected,  the  part  should  be  occasionally  treated  with  strong 
tincture  of  iodine,  with  a  view  of  promoting  absorption.  The  writer  of  the  article  on 
this  subject  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  recommends  an  ointment  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  (ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard)  for  the  cure  of  bunions  when  uninflamed,  and 
for  such  as  have  much  fluid  within  them.  It  should  not  be  applied  so  constantly  as  to 
blister  the  skin.  When,  from  any  cause,  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  sac,  water- 
dressing,  or  a  poultice,  should  be  applied;  and  as  soon  as  there  are  definite  signs  of  sup- 
puration, a  free  incision  should  be  made,  which  at  once  relieves  the  pain,  and  is  often 
followed  by  a  complete  cure. 

The  ulcers  resulting  from  the  bursting  of  a  bunion  are  very  difl9cult  to  heal,  espe- 
cially in  old  persons  whose  circulation  is  languid.  Stimulating  local  applications,  sudi 
as  ointment  of  resin,  should  be  applied,  while  opium  and  stimulants  should  be  prescribed 
for  internal  use,  together  with  nourishing  diet.  Such  ulcers,  under  the  best  treatment, 
not  very  unfrequently  form  the  starting-point  for  senile  gangrene. 

BUKEEB'S  HILL.    See  Charlestown. 

BtnrKXm,  a  phrase  used  in  the  United  States  to  signify  an  oratorical  display  in  faTor 
of  a  sham  proposal,  in  order  to  catch  popular  applause.  A  member  of  the  legislature,  for 
example,  desirous  of  standing  well  with  his  constituents,  makes  a  flaming  speech  in 
favor  of  a  measure  in  which  they  are  interested;  but  with  the  knowledge  that  the  meas- 
ure is  impracticable,  and  will  not  be  carried.  In  fact,  the  speaker  does  not  want  to 
carry  it;  his  sole  object  is  to  impose  on  his  supporters,  and  acquire  the  character  of  a 
meritorious  public  leader.  Such  is  speaking  for  bunkum.  In  some  instances,  the  state 
legislatures  enact  laws  brought  forward  on  these  dishonest  grounds — the  whole  mem- 
bers, or  at  least  a  large  majority  of  them,  having  no  other  object  than  bunkum.  The 
consequence  is.  that  many  laws,  agitated  for  by  popular  factions,  remain  a  dead-letter, 
unless  they  happen  to  be  enforced  by  clubs  organized  for  the  purpose.  The  word  B.  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Buncombe,  the  name  of  a  county  in  North  Carolina,  the  rep- 
resentative of  which  informed  congress  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  merely  speaking  "for 
Buncombe." 

BUNO'DES  GEMMA'CEA,  a  species  of  the  order  actinoida.     See  Akbhonb,  Sea, 
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BTTHflEN,  Chbisttan  Earl  Josiab,  Baron,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen 
and  scholars  of  Germany,  was  b.,  25th  Aug.,  1791,  at  Korbach,  in  the  principality  of 
Waldeck,  and  studied  philology  at  G5ttingen  (180d-13)  under  Heyne.  He  had  been 
appointed  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  of  Qfttlingen  in  1811,  but  quitted  the  position  in 
1813;  and  in  pursuance  of  a  course  of  study  of  old  and  middle  high  German,  begun  in 
company  with  Lachmann,  and  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  Germanic  tongues,  went 
to  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  Copenliagen,  where  he  learned  Icelandic  from  Finn  Mag- 
nussen.  The  historical  works  of  Niebuhr  and  his  cliaracter  as  a  politician  had  filled  B. 
i7ith  enthusiiism,  and  he  spent  some  months  of  1815  in  Berlin,  in  order  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  historian.  In  1816,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  Persian 
and  Arabic  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  and  in  the  same  year  to  Rome,  where  he  married. 
Niebuhr,  then  Prussian  ambassador,  took  tlie  greatest  interest  in  the  scientific  pursuits 
of  B.,  and  procured  (1818)  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  embassy.  The  residence 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  in  Rome  in  1822,  had  a  decided  influence 
on  his  subsequent  career.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  in  which  B.  luui  disagreed 
with  the  king,  the  latter  asked  his  views  on  the  Prussian  ritual  (Agende)  and  hymn-book 
question,  then  much  agitated.  Though  these  views  were  very  different  from  what  the 
king  had  been  accustomed  to  hear,  he  took  them  in  good  part,  and  with  expression  of 
his  personal  regard,  requested  B.  to  continue  in  the  state  service.  On  Niebuhr's  depart- 
ure from  Rome  (1824),  B.  conducted  the  embassy  provisionally  for  a  time,  and  was  then 
appointed  resident  minister  (1827).  Living  in  intimate  intercourse  with  Niebuhr,  B.  had 
employed  the  time  in  deepening  his  investigation  into  the  philosophy  of  language  and 
religion;  and  had  made,  on  the  one  hand,  the  philosopher  of  Plato  and  the  constitutions 
of  antiquity:  on  the  other,  biblical  iuquiries,  church  history,  and  liturgies — objects  of 
special  attention.  Though  not  within  the  scope  of  the  ^reat  plan  of  his  life,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  thn  Beschreibujig  der  Stadt  Boin  (Description  of  Rome),  3  vols.  (Stutt. 
1830-43);  the  greater  part  of  the  topographical  communications  on  ancient  Rome,  and 
all  the  investigations  into  the  early  history  of  Christian  Rome,  are  by  him. — The  first 
▼isit  of  Champollion  to  Rome  formed  an  epoch  in  B.'s  antiquarian  studies.  He  was  a 
zealous  hearer  of  Champollion  himself,  and  also  encouraged  Lepsius  (q.v.)  to  the  study 
of  hieroglyphics.  The  archaeological  institute,  established  in  1829,  found  in  B.  its  most 
active  supporter.  When  he  founded  the  Protestant  hospital  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  (18^35). 
he  also  built,  adjoining  hi<t  own  house,  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  institute;  and  labored 
earnestly  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  often  asked  his  advice 
in  the  matter  of  the  ritual,  but  had  not  adopted  it.  B.  then,  along  with  the  chaplain, 
introduced  (1825)  into  the  chapel  of  the  embassy  at  Rome  a  liturgy  modeled  after  his  own 
views,  and  sent  a  report  (1828)  to  the  king  of  the  result.  The  king  had  this  liturgy 
printed,  and  wrote  the  preface  with  his  own  hand.  This  work  never  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  trade;  but  the  most  part  of  it  was  embodied  in  the  AUegemeine  evang.  Oemng-  und 
OehetbtLch,  printed  (1846)  without  the  author's  name,  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  Hamburg, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  edition  of  the  Vermch  eines  aUgemeinen  evang. 
Gesang-  und  Gebetbicelis  (Attempt  at  a  General  Evangelical  Hymn  and  Prayer  Book), 
Hamb.  1833. 

In  1841,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  London,  to  negotiate  the  erection  of  an 
Anglo- Prussian  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  ambassa- 
dor at  the  English  court.  It  is  understood  that,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  1844, 
he  was  asked  to  write  down  his  views  on  the  question  of  granting  a  constitution  to 
Prussia;  and  that  in  consequence  he  presented  a  series  of  memorials  representing  the 
ui^ency  for  a  delil)erative  assembly,  and  also  made  a  complete  plan  of  a  constitution 
closely  resembling  the  English.  In  the  Schleswig-Holstcin  question,  B.  strongly  advo- 
cated the  German  view,  in  opposition  to  Denmark,  and  protested  against  the  London 
protocol  of  1850.  But  In  the  midst  of  all  his  political  duties,  B.  continued  unabated  his 
literary  and  philosophical  pursuits,  the  results  of  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared. 
His  views  regarding  the  part  that  Prussia  should  act  in  the  eastern  question  not  being, 
it  is  understood,  in  accordance  with  those  of  his  court,  he  ceased,  in  1854,  to  represent 
Prussia  at  the  court  of  England,  and  retired  to  Heidelberg.  In  the  estimation  of  Eng- 
lishmen, B.  must  ever  hold  a  high  place.  No  foreigner  has  ever  shown  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  their  national  characteristics,  or  a  heartier  love  of  their  social  and  political  lib- 
erty. It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  done  service  to  the  cause  of^ enlightened 
Christianity,  for  while  in  England,  he  was  regarded  by  those  who  knew  him  both  as 
the  most  philosophical  and  most  reverent  of  lay  theologians.  His  chief  works  are:  De 
Jure  Athenteneium  HmreditaiHo  {Qbii.  1813);  Die  Kirche  der  Zfukunftifhe  Church  of  the 
Fature-^translatcd  into  English,  and  published  bv  Longman),  Hamb.  1845;  Ignatius  wn 
Antioehien  und  Seine  Z^/f  (Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  his  Time),  Hamb.  1847;  Die  dreieehten 
und  die  vieruneehien  Briefedes  Ignatius  voji  Antioehien  (The  Three  Genuine  and  the  Four 
Spurious  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch),  Hamb.  1847;  JBgyptens  SteOe  in  der  Wett- 
gesehiehte  (Egypt's  Place  in  the  World's  History— translated  into  English  by  Cottrell), 
Hamb.  1845-57;  Die  BasUiken  des  OhrislUehen  Boms  (The  Basilicas  of  Christian  Rome), 
1848;  HippehitiLs  UTid  seine  Zeit  {Wxmoiyiu^  fin^  his  Time),  1851;  Christianity  and  Man- 
kind, 1854;  Goit  in  der  Oe9chieht^.(Qoa  in  History),  1857;  and  the  Bibelwerk,  which  B.  hoped 
to  make  his  chief  work,  of  which  only  a  part  appeared  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  I860.     See  Jfcmofr  by  his  widow  (1868).  u,g,„zeaDy  ^v^v^grv 
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BTTKSEir,  ROBBBT  WiLHELM,  ft  distinguished  German  chemist,  b.  at  GOttingen^  where 
his  father  was  a  professor,  on  March  81,  i811.  He  entered  the  university  of  his  native 
town  in  1828,  wliere  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  tlie  natural  sciences,  especially 
to  zoology  and  chemistry.  He  afterwards  prosecuted  his  favorite  studies  at  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, and  V  icnna.  After  having  held  the  post  of  professor  at  Cassel,  Marburg,  and  Bres- 
lau,  successively,  B.  was,  in  1862,  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  has  since  remained.  He  has  published  numerous  papers  on  physics  and  geol- 
ogy, as  well  as  on  chemistry.  The  charcoal  pile  and  the  burner  which  bear  his  name  are 
in  extensive  use.  That  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  iron  is  an  antidote  to  arsenic,  is  an  impor- 
tant fact  which  was  made  known  by  him,  along  with  his  friend  Berthold,  in  1837.  B. 
was  the  first  to  produce  magnesium  in  large  quantities;  and,  in  1860,  he  invented  the 
magnesium  light,  which  has  proved  so  important  to  photography.  But  the  greatest  dis- 
covery with  which  his  name  is  associated,  is  that  of  the  spectrum  analysis — made  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend  Kirchoff — which  has  been  the  means  of  working  so  many  won- 
ders in  chemistry,  and  i-evealing  so  much  to  astronomers.  Its  first  result  was  the  discov- 
ery of  two  new  metals.  B.  is  not  only  a  prolific  discoverer  in  chemistry,  but  he  haa 
proved  himself  also  one  of  its  most  successful  teachers.  His  manner  of  demonstration 
IS  very  happy.  We  have  from  his  pen:  Deaeriptio  Hygrovnsbrcrwm  (G&ttingen,  1830); 
Eisenoxydhydrat  {2dL  ed.,  1837);  Oa^metriseft^  Mtthoden  (iS57 ;  English  by  Roscoe);  and 
other  papers.    The  government  of  Baden  made  him  a  privy -councilor  in  1868. 

BUNT,  a  disease  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  or  the  parasitic  fungus  which  causes  that 
disease.  The  name  B.  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  hirnt,  or  at  least  derived  from 
the  same  root,  a  derivation  perhaps  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  brand  (q.v.).  B.  is  also 
called  pepper  brandy  and  sometimes  artiut  ball.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
injurious  diseases  of  wheat,  often  affecting  great  part  of  a  crop,  although  its  prevalence 
has  been  greatly  diminished  by  care  on  the  part  of  farmers,  ana  particularly  by  the  selec- 
tion of  clean  seed,  and  the  dressing  of  the  seed,  before  sowing,  with  some  substance, 
which,  without  injuring  its  vitality,  destroys  that  of  the  spores  or  granules  of  the  fun- 

fus.  Even  washing  with  water  has  a  good  effect,  but  greater  benefit  is  derived  from 
ressing  with  salt,  quicklime,  chloride  of  lime,  Glauber's  salt  (sulphate  of  soda),  and 
quicklime,  or  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper).  Even  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  B.  is  now  believed  to  be  propagated  by  any  contact  of  sound 
with  unsound  grain;  by  thrashing,  which  causes  the  B.  dust  to  fly  about;  or  by  manure, 
in  which  the  straw  of  infected  grain  has  been  mixed.  Upon  this  knowledge,  the  moans 
now  adopted  for  its  prevention  are  founded.  A  considerable  mixture  of  B.  is  not  sup- 
posed 10  render  flour  absolutelv  unwholesome,  at  least  when  made  into  fermented  bread, 
but  the  bread  is  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  and  a  very  dark  color.  It  is  said  that  such  flour  is 
used  to  no  small  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  gingerbread,  the  treacle  disguising  both 
the  color  and  the  flavor. 

BUNTEB  SANBSTEIK,  or  "variegated  sandstone,"  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  tri- 
assic  period.  As  the  triass  is  more  perfectly  developed  in  German}'  than  in  Britain,  the 
German  beds  are  considered  the  typical  group  of  this  period.  The  B.  S.  consists  of  vari- 
ous colored  sandstones,  interstratitied  with  red  marls  and  thin  beds  of  limestone,  which 
occasionally,  as  in  the  Ilarz,  are  oolitic,  but  in  other  places  dolomitic.  They  attain  a 
maximum  thickness  of  1500  feet.  The  English  representatives  of  the  B.  S.  arc  chicflv 
developed  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  consist  of  red  and  mottled  sandstones  with, 
beds  of  marl,  and  thick  rather  irregular  bands  of  partially  consolidated  conglomerate 
called  "  pebble  beds."  Thirty  species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  found  in  the  B.  S.  near 
Strasburg,  consisting  chiefly  of  ferns,  cycads,  and  conifers.  But  the  most  remarkable 
fossils  in  this  formation  are  the  remains  of  huge  batrachians.  Originally,  the  footprints 
which  had  been  left  by  the  animals  on  the  moist  sand  were  alone  observed.  From  their 
resemblance  to  the  impressions  made  by  a  human  hand,  the  animal  producing  them  was 
provisionally  named  cJmrotherium  (q.v.).  The  subsequent  discovery  and  examination 
of  the  remains  of  teeth  and  bones  in  the  same  beds,  have  afforded  sufficient  materials  ta 
enable  Owen  to  reconstruct  an  animal  named  byhim?^^ymi/Aod<?n  (q.v.),  which  undoubt- 
edly produced  the  footprints.  These  remains  have  been  detected  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  as  well  as  in  Germany. 

BUHTIKE,  or  Buntino,  is  a  thin  woolen  material,  of  which  the  flags  and  signals  of 
ships  are  usually  made. 

BUHT'IKG,  Emberiza,  a  genus  of  birds  closely  allied  to  finches  and  sparrows,  and 
included  with  them  by  some  ornithologists  in  the  great  f&mWy  fringHUdm  (q.v.),  but  by 
others  made  the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  eniberktdm,  of  which  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristics are  a  short,  straight,  conical  bill,  a  curved  form  of  the  gape,  produced  by  a 
narrowing  of  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the 
under  one,  and  a  hard  rounded  knob  on  the  palate  or  inner  surface  of  the  upper  man- 
dible. This  knob  probably  aids  in  crushing  the  seeds,  which  are  a  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  these  birds.  The  species  of  the  B.  family  are  numerous,  and  are  arranged  in 
sereral  genera.  The  true  buntings  (forming  the  restricted  genus  emberiea)  have  the  hind 
clnw  moderately  short,  curved,  and  atron*^,  and  the  palatal  knob  large  and  bony.  The 
CoMNfON  B.  or  Corn  B.  {E,  miUana)—fi  bird  considerably  larger  than  a  house-sparrow, 
brown,  with  darker  streaks  on  the  upper  parts,  whitish  brown,  with  spots  and  lines  of 
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dark  brown  on  the  under  parts,  and  with  a  slightly  forked  tail—- is  frequent,  particularly 
in  low  cultivated  grounds  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  extending  also  into 
Asia,  living  in  pairs  during  spring  and  summer,  but  in  flocks  in  winter,  and  often  visit- 
ing barn-yards  at  that  season,  along  with  chaffinches  and  sparrows.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  British  buntings.  It  is  supposed  that  the  winter  flocks  in  Britain  are  much  increased 
by  migration  from  more  northerly  regions.  This  B.  often  passes  the  night  on  the  ground 
in  stubble-flelds,  and  is  taken  in  the  nets  employed  for  catching  larks,  and  brought  with 
them  to  market.  It  usually  builds  its  nest  on  or  very  near  the  ground.  Its  notes  are 
harsh  and  unmusical. — The  Reed  B.,  or  Black-headed  B.  (E.  stwenidva),  is  a  species 
common  in  marshy  situations,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  a  very 
pretty  little  bird,  with  black  bead  and  throat,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  white  nape 
and  sides  of  the  neck. — The  Girl  B.  {E.  drltts),  of  which  the  head  is  olive-green,  with 
black  streaks,  and  with  patches  of  bright  lemon-yellow  on  the  cheeks  and  over  the  eyes, 
is  a  rare  British  bird,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  s.  of  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Africa.  To 
this  genus  belong  also  the  Ortolan  (q.v.)  and  the  Yellow-hammer  (q.v.). — The  Snow 
B.  (q.v.),  or  Snowflake  {E.  nitfalls  of  many  authors),  has  been  placed  in  the  new  genus 
pUelropfianes.  The  name  B.  has  been  often  very  vaguely  used,  and  many  species  have 
been  almost  indiscriminately  called  buntings  or  nnches.  The  palatal  knob  affords  the 
best  distinctive  character.  North  America  has  a  number  of  species  of  bunting. — The 
Bi.ACK-THR0.\TED  B.  (E.  Americana)  is  extremely  plentiful  on  the  prairies  of  Texas  and 
other  south-western  parts  of  the  United  States;  extending,  however,  as  far  as  tc  Ohio, 
and  even  to  Massachusetts.  In  the  middle  and  northern  states,  it  occurs  only  as  a  sum- 
mer bird  of  passage.  In  its  habits,  it  closely  resembles  the  common  B.  of  Europe ;  but 
the  palatal  knob  is  less  hard. 

BUNTIHO,  Jabez,  an  eminent  Wesleyan  minister,  was  b.  at  Manchester  in  1779.  At 
the  age  of  20.  he  devoted  himself  to  ministerial  work,  in  which  he  was  very  successful. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  annual  conference  in  1820,  and  again  in  1828,  1836, 
1844.  In  1834,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  theological  institution  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  body,  and  he  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  missionary 
society  in  connection  with  his  denomination,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  was  the  chief  authority  in  all  matters  relatinc  to  the  government  and  polity  of  Wes- 
leyan Methodism.  On  his  retirement  from  ofiicial  life  in  1857,  his  friends  presented  him 
with  an  annuity  of  £200,  in  consideration  of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  Meth- 
odism. He  did  not  live,  however,  to  profit  by  their  kindness  and  forethought,  having 
died  in  June,  1868. 

BTJKYAK,  John,  one  of  the  most  popular  religious  writers  of  any  aee,  was  b.  at 
Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade  of  tinker,  and 
spent  his  youth  in  the  practice  of  that  humble  craft,  of  which  his  name  alone  now  nerves 
to  lessen  somewhat  the  disrepute.  It  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  that  his  early 
life  was  very  loose  and  profligate,  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  terrible  self-accusations  in 
after- years,  when,  from  the  height  of  religious  fervor  and  Puritan  strictness,  he  looked 
l»ck  on  dancing  and  bell-ringing  as  deadly  sins.  This  point  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
by  Macaulay  {Encyel.  Britann.,  art.  "Bunyan")-  I"  liis  16th  or  17th  year,  he  enlisted 
in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  in  1646,  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Leicerter,  where  he 
escaped  death  by  the  substitution  of  a  comrade  in  his  place  as  sentry.  Nothing  fuilher 
is  known  of  his  military  career.  After  leaving  the  anny,  he  married,  and  soon  after 
began  to  be  visited  by  those  terrible  compunctions  of  conscience,  and  fits  of  doubt, 
sometimes  passing  into  despair,  which,  with  some  quieter  intervals,  made  his  life,  for 
several  years,  a  journey  through  that  valley  of  humiliation  of  which  he  afterwards  gave 
so  vivid  a  picture.  Hope  and  peace  came  at  last,  and  in  1666,  B.  became  a  menilxn-  of 
the  Baptist  congregation  at  Bedford.  Soon  after,  he  was  chosen  its  pastor,  and  for  five 
years  ministered  with  extraordinary  diligence  and  success,  his  preaching  generally 
attracting  great  crowds.  The  act  against  conventicles,  passed  on  the  restoration,  put  a 
stop  to  his  labors;  he  was  convicted,  and  sontenced  to  perpetual  banishment.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  committed  to  Bedford  jail,  where  he  spent  the  next  12  years  of  his 
life,  supporting  the  wants  of  his  wife  and  children  by  making  tagged  laces,  and  minis- 
terins:  to  all  posterity  by  writing  the  POgnin's  Progress.  His  library  consisted  of  a  Bible 
and  Fox's  Ma/rtifrs.  The  kindly  interposition  of  a  high-church  bishop.  Dr.  Barlow  of 
Lincoln,  at  length  released  him,  and  he  at  once  resumed  his  work  as  a  preacher,  itiner- 
atinsc  throughout  the  country.  After  the  issuing  of  James  II. 's  declaration  for  lil)erty 
of  conscience,  he  again  settled  at  Bedford,  and  ministered  to  the  Baptist  congregation  in 
Mill  lane  till  his  death,  at  London,  of  fever,  in  1688.  B.'s  whole  works  were  published 
in  1736.  in  2  vols,  folio.  The  most  popular  of  them,  after  the  I\lgrim*s  Progress,  are  the 
Holy  War— another  allegory,  much  less  successful— and  Qrace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of 
Sinners,  an  autobiographical  narrative.  It  is  supposed  that  no  other  book,  except  the 
Bible,  has  gone  through  so  many  editions,  and  attained  to  so  wide  a  popularity,  in  all 
languages,  as  the  Pilgrim' %  Progreits.  A  facsimile  reprint  of  the  original  edition  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  was  published  in  1875.  A  statue  of  B.  was  unveiled  at  Bedford  in 
1874. 

BVKZLATT,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  is  situated  on  the  Bober.  about 
25  m.  w.n.w.  of  Liegnitz.     B.  has  manufactures  of  woolens,  linens,  hosier}',  tobacco, 
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mnd  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  grain.  An  obelisk  to  tlie  Russian  gen.,  Eutusow,  who 
died  here  in  1813,  adorns  tlie  market-place.     Pop.  75,  9959. 

BTTKZLATT,  Jung,  a  t.  of  Boliemia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iser,  about  32  m.  n.e.  of 
Prague.  B.  is  well  built,  has  an  old  castle,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  woolen, 
soap,  leather,  etc.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  king  Boleslaf,  who  founded  it  in  the 
10th  century.     Pop.  '69.  8695. 

BUKZLATT,  Jung  or  Neue  {Neui  Bumlau),  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
fecr,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  31  m.  n.e.  from  Prague.  It  is  well  built  of  stone,  has  sev- 
eral churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  barracks,  a  hospital,  a  Piarist  gymnasium,  etc.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  soap,  and  leather.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  bv  king  Boleslaf  in  973,  and  the  fort  built  by  him  still  exists.  Its  Bohe- 
mian name  is  Mlada  Boleslaw.     Pop.  5000. 

BUOL-SGHATJEHSTEIK,  Eabl  Ferd.,  Count,  Austrian  statesman,  was  b.  17th  May, 
1797.  After  filling  subordinate  diplomatic  posts,  he  became  ambassador  at  Carlsruhe  in 
1828,  afterwards  at  Stuttgart  (1838)  and  at  Turin  (1844).  Leaving  Turin  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1848,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  fell  to  him  to 
uphold  the  interest  and  dignity  of  his  country,  on  occasion  of  the  aid  given  by  Russia 
in  the  Hungarian  war.  A  not  less  difficult  task  was  assigned  him  when,  in  1851, 
he  was  sent  to  represent  Austria  in  London;  his  address  and  conciliatory  bearing  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  bring  about  a  more  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  governments. 
On  Schwarzen berg's  death,  B.  was  recalled  to  Vienna,  and  became  foreign  minister.  In 
this  position,  he  carried  out  tlie  new  politics  of  Austria  no  less  firmly  and  successfully, 
thouarh  more  moderately  and  quietly,  than  his  predecessor.  In  the  negotiations  during 
and  after  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  war,  B.  showed  himself  a  skillful  and  able 
statesman.  After  defending  with  zeal  and  ingenuity,  in  diplomatic  notes  and  circulars, 
the  position  which  Austria  had  taken  up  with  reference  to  Sardinia,  B.  suddenly,  on  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  resigned  his  place,  which  was 
immediately  filled  by  count  Rechberg.  Failing  health  was  the  cause  officially  assigned 
for  the  step,  but  the  general  belief  was,  that  it  indicated  a  triumph  of  the  war-parly  in 
the  council  of  Francis  Joseph.     He  died  Oct.  28,  1865. 

BUONAFE'DE,  Appiano,  1716-93;  an  Italian  philosopher  and  general  of  the  Celes- 
tines;  author  of  several  works  on  philosophical  themes. 

BUONAROT'TI,  Michael  Akgelo.    See  Michael  Anoelo,  ante. 

BUOY  is  a  floating  body,  intended  as  a  mark  for  the  guidance  of  mariners.  It  is  made 
either  of  wood  or  metal,  and  is  mostly  hollow,  to  make  it  float  better.  Buo^s  are  gen- 
«rally  moored  by  chains  to  the  bed  of  the  river  or  channel.  They  are  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  are  painted  of  various  colors,  partly  to  render  them  conspicuous,  and 
partly  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another.  Sometimes  floating  buoys  mark  out  the 
best  channel  for  entering  a  dock;  sometimes  they  warn  the  mariner  away  from  sands, 
fipits,  and  shoals;  sometimes  they  mark  out  a  continuous  double  line,  as  at  Spithead, 
between  which  ships  can  alone  with  safety  enter  a  harbor.  The  Trinity  house  has 
adopted  a  form  of  B.,  invented  by  Mr.  Herbert,  in  which,  by  due  attention  the  center  of 
flotation,  and  to  the  point  where  the  mooringchain  is  fixed,  the  tendency  to  pitch  and 
roll  is  much  lessened,  and  the  B.  kept  nearly  upright  in  all  weathers.  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Lenox's  bdl-buoy  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  rendering  a  B.  andible,  whether 
it  is  visible  or  not;  so  long  as  any  stream  of  water,  whether  causeid  by  a  tide  or  a  current, 
passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  B.,  it  moves  an  undershot  water-wheel,  which  rings 
a  bell. 

The  lighting  of  coast- buoys  by  means  of  compressed  gas  has  been  of  late  successfully 
attempted.  Experiment  proved  that  buovs  5  ft.  by  8  ft.  could  contain  enough  of  gas 
<made  from  shale-oil  refuse  or  the  like)  to  keep  up  a  brilliant  light  for  a  month  or  more 
at  a  time. 

BUOYAKOT,  of  ships,  is  the  amount  of  weight  which  can  be  buoyed  up  by  the  hull 
The  B.  of  a  vessel  is  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  water  displayed  by  its  presence  (ace 
Hydrostatics),  and  is  found  in  this  way:  The  cubic  feet  of  the  part  of  a  vessel  to  be 
immersed  b^^inir  known,  multiply  it  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (62.6  lbs.), 
and  tiie  product  will  be  the  weight  of  water  displaced.  From  this  subtract  the  weight 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  result  will  be  the  B.  or  the  weight  a  vessel  will  carry  without  sink- 
ing lower  than  the  given  line.  It  is  admitted,  however,  by  naval  architects,  that  all  the 
old  nile«{  concerning  B.,  displacement,  and  flotation,  must  undergo  mod iflcation  by  the 
introduction  of  iron  ships,  paddle  and  screw  propulsion,  and  the  increased  weight  of 
broadside. 

BUOY-DUES.  Buoys  are  under  very  stringent  regulations,  on  account  of  their  impor- 
tance to  the  safety  of  ships.  The  public  buoys,  for  guiding  into  channels,  and  warning 
from  shoals  and  rocks,  are  usually  marked  on  the  best  charts  relating  to  that  particular 
water-way.  The  corporation  of  the  Trinity  house  has  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the 
buoys  and  beacons  in  the  Thames,  and  along  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  coasts;  as  well  as  on 
other  coasts  in  England  and  Wales.  All  ships  which  enter  the  ports  within  this  jaris- 
diction  pay  a  small  sum  as  buoy-dues.  The  payment  is  sometimes  a  tonnage  rate,  vary- 
ing from  (i\d.  to  %d.  per  ton;  sometimes  a  rate  per  vessel,  varying  from  Ad.  to  %s. ;  some- 
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times  a  payment  oti  entering  only,  at  others  on  departure  as  well  as  on  entering;  -while 
some  kinds  of  coasting  vessels  pay  6».  per  annum,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
voyages.  From  the  Thames  buoys  alone,  the  Trinity  house  receives  £14,000  per  annum 
as  dues. 

BUPALUS  AND  ATHENIS,  Greek  sculptors,  540  B.C.,  in  the  isle  of  Chios.  They 
were  brothers,  and  sons  of  Anthermus,  also  a  sculptor.  As  they  produced  only  draped 
figures,  it  is  inferred  that  the  art  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  attempt  nude  subjects. 
It  is  ssiid  that  B.  made  a  caricature  of  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  was  naturally  intensely 
ugly,  and  that  the  poet  retorted  by  verses  that  drove  the  sculptor  to  suicide. 

BTT'PHAOA.    See  Beefeater. 

BUPHONIA,  or  Diipolia,  a  religious  festival  held  in  Athens  on  the  14th  July,  when 
the  very  old  ceremony  of  sacrificing  an  ox  to  Zeus  was  observed. 

BUPSES  TIS,  a  Llunajan  genus  of  coleopterous  (q.  v.)  insects,  now  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  guneru,  and  forming  a  tribe  or  family,  bupresHdcB,  of  which  some  hundreds  of 
species  are  known,  most  of  them  belonging  to  tropical  countries,  and  remarkable  for  the 
splendor  of  their  colors.  The  colors  are  generally  metallic  in  their  luster,  have  frequently 
a  burnished  appearance,  and  are  often  beautifully  iridescent.  One  of  the  largest  species, 
B.  ffigdii,  is  a  native  of  Cayenne:  it  is  about  2  in.  long.  The  English  and  other  European 
species  are  all  comparatively  small.  Most  of  the  species  spend  the  night  on  treed,  shrube, 
and  other  plants,  flying  about  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Some  of  them  are 
popularly  known  as  Golden  Beetles.  Plants  are  sometimes  seen  studded  with  them 
in  the  morning,  as  with  gorgeous  flowers.  The  golden  elf/tra  (wing-cases,  see  Elytra) 
of  some  species  are  used  to  enrich  the  embroidery  of  the  Indian  zenana;  and  the  lustroui 
joints  of  the  legs  are  strung  on  silken  threads,  and  form  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  sin- 
gular brilliancy.  The  species  of  huprenUdcB  found  in  England  are  few;  none  have  yel 
been  found  in  Scotland.  The  larvae  seem  sometimes  to  be  transported  from  one  country 
to  another  in  timber. 

BTTB,  in  an  engraving,  is  a  slight  ridge  of  metal  raised  on  the  ed^es  of  a  line  by  the 
grater  or  the  di^  point.  As  the  B.  produces  an  effect  Jike  a  smear,  it  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  defect,  and  scraped  off.  Some  etchers,  however,  take  advantage  of  it  to  deepen 
their  shadows,  and  Rembrandt  made  use  of  it  in  this  way  with  telling  effect 

BUBAKHEM,  or  Burunhem.     See  Monesla.  Bark. 

BVBA'NO,  an  island  and  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  Adriatic,  about  5  m.  n.e.  ef 
Venice.  The  island  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetables  consumed  in  Venice. 
B.  has  some  lace-manufactures,  boat-building,  and  an  extensive  ropework,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing.  Population  of  town,  6000;  of  commune, 
7000. 

BURBAGE,  or  BURBADGE,  Richard,  d.  1519;  an  English  actor,  son  of  James,  also 
an  actor.  Richard  was  the  first  person  to  receive  license  as  a  player  (1574),  and  was  fo? 
many  years  a  business  and  professional  associate  of  Shakespeare,  acting  "Richard  III.," 
"Proteus,"  and  other  leading  characters. 

BUB'BOT,  Lota  t^tilgaris,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  ling  (q.v.),  and  of  the 
same  family  with  the  cod,  haddock,  etc.,  being  the  only  British  fresh- water  species  of 
that  family,  gadidcB.  It  is  found  in  the  Cam,  the  Trent,  and  other  rivers  of  the  eastern 
and  midland  counties  of  England,  but  is  one  of  the  most  local  of  British  fresh- water 
fishes.  It  is  found  also  in  various  parts  of  the  n.  of  Europe,  and  at  least  as  far  s.  as 
Switzerland ;  in  Siberia  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  even,  it  is  said,  in  India.  In  English  rive  re, 
it  often  reaches  2  or  3  lbs.  in  weight,  but  has  been  taken  of  8  lbs.  weight;  and  in  some  parte 
of  Europe,  it  is  said  to  reach  10  or  12  lbs.  weight.  In  appearance,  the  B.  very  much  resem- 
bles the  ling,  but  is  rather  thicker  at  the  necK,  and  tapers  rather  more  rapidly,  although 
still  of  a  somewhat  elongated  form.  It  has  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  short,  the  second 
ver^  long,  and  a  verj  long  anal  fin.  It  differs  from  tlie  ling  in  the  form  of  the  tail-fin, 
which  is  oval  and  slightly  pointed;  but  agrees  with  it  in  having  a  single  barbule  on  the 
lower  jaw.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  clouded  and  spotted  with  darker  brown 
on  the  upi>er  parts,  the  under  parts  lighter;  the  seales  are  small;  and  the  whole  body  is 
covered  with  a  mucous  secretion.  The  flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  of  good  flavor;  "and 
as  the  B.  is  in  its  nature  extremely  hardy,  few  difficulties  present  themselves  in  the  way 
of  their  increa.se  in  quantity,  while  the  value  of  the  fish  would  amply  repay  the  trouble 
or  the  cost  of  the  experiment." — TarreU.  The  B.  is  capable  of  living  for  a  lonj^  time 
out  of  water.  It  is  commonly  taken  by  trimmers  und  night-lines,  as  it  feeds  principally 
during  the  night.  Its  food  consists  of  small  fishes,  worms,  mollusca,  etc.  Its  liver 
yields  an  oil  similar  to  cod-liver  oil. 

BURBRIDGE,  Stephen  Gang,  b.  Ky.,  1881 ;  bred  to  the  law,  but  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  and  farming.  When  the  war  of  the  secession  began,  he  entered  the 
union  service,  and  was  distinguished  for  bravery  in  many  engagements.  He  resigned 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  with  the  rank  of  brevet  brig.gen. 

BUBCKHABBT,  JoHif  Lbwis,  an  enterprising  African  traveler,  was  b.  at  Lausanne, 
in  Switzerland,  Nov.  24,  1784.  In  1806,  he  came  to  London,  and  was  introduced  by 
sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  African  association,  which  acceptod  his  services  to  explore  tlie> 
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route  of  Hornemann  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  he  embarked  for  Malta,  Feb.  14, 
1809.  He  had  previously  qualified  himself  for  the  undeitaking  by  a  study  of  Arabic, 
and  also  by  inuring  himself  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  exposure.  From  Malta  he  proceeded, 
under  the  disguise  of  an  oriental  dress  and  name,  to  Aleppo,  where  he  studied  about  two 
years,  at  tlie  end  of  which  time  he  h^id  become  so  proficient  in  the  vulvar  Arabic,  that 
he  could  safely  travel  in  the  disguise  of  an  oriental  merchant.  He  visited  Palmyra, 
Damascus,  Lebanon,  and  other  remarkable  places,  and  then  went  to  Cairo,  his  object 
being  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Fezzan,  ana  then  across  the  Sahara  to  Sudan.  Ko 
opportunity  offering  itself  at  the  time  for  that  journey,  he  went  into  Nubia.    No  Euro- 

Sean  traveler  had  before  passed  the  Derr.  In  1814,  he  traveled  through  the  Nubian 
esert  to  the  shore  of  the  Ked  sea  and  to  Jeddah,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Mecca,  to 
studjr  Islamism  at  its  source.  After  staying  four  months  in  Mecca,  he  departed  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mt.  Arafat.  So  completely  had  he  acquired  the  language  and  ideas  of 
his  fellow -pilgrims,  that,  when  some  doubt  arose  respecting  his  Mohammedan  ortho- 
doxy, he  was  thoroughly  examined  in  the  Koran,  and  was  not  only  accepted  as  a  true 
believer,  but  also  highly  commended  as  a  great  Moslem  scholar.  In  1815,  he  returned 
to  Cairo,  and  in  the  following  year  ascended  Mt.  Sinai.  The  Fezzan  caravan,  for  which 
he  had  waited  so  long,  was  at  last  about  to  depart,  and  B.  had  made  all  his  preparations 
for  accompanying  it,  when  he  was  seized  with  dysentery  at  Cairo,  which  terminated  his 
life  in  a  few  days,  Oct.  15,  1817,  at  the  early  age  of  83.  As  a  holy  sheik,  he  was 
interred  with  all  funeral  honors  by  the  Turks  in  the  Moslem  burial-ground.  His 
collection  of  oriental  MS8.,  in  350  volumes,  was  left  to  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
His  journals  of  travel,  remarkable  alike  for  their  interest  and  evident  truthfulness, 
were  published  by  the  African  association.  B.  was  a  man  born  to  be  a  traveler  and  dis- 
coverer; his  inherent  love  of  adventure  was  accompanied  by  an  observant  power  of 
the  highest  order.  His  personal  character  recommended  him  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  m  contact,  and  his  loss  was  greatly  deplored,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
Europe.  His  works  are — Travels  in  Snhia,  1819;  Tratels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
1832;  Travels  in  Arabia,  1829;  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabis,  1830;  and  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians,  1830. 

BURDEKIN,  a  river  in  n.e.  iCustralia,  in  the  colony  of  Queensland,  about  850  m. 
long,  falling  into  Upstart  bay. 

BUB'DEH,  a  term  of  law  in  Scotland,  used  to  siniify  any  restriction,  limitation,  or 
incumbrance  affecting  either  person  or  property.  Surdens  are  said  to  be  either  per- 
sonal or  real.  Where  a  party  is  taken  bound  by  acceptance  of  a  right  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  another,  but  where  there  is  no  clause  charging  the  subject  conveyed  with  the 
sum,  the  burden  is  said  to  be  personal;  that  is,  it  will  be  binding  upon  the  receiver  and 
his  representatives,  but  will  constitute  no  real  incumbrance  on  the  lands,  or  other  sub- 
ject conveyed,  nor  amount,  indeed,  to  anything  more  than  a  mere  personal  obligation 
on  the  granter.  But  where  the  right  is  expressly  granted  under  the  burden  of  a  specific 
sum,  which  is  declared  a  burden  or  charge  on  the  lands  themselves,  or  where  the  right 
is  declared  null  if  the  sum  be  not  paid,  the  burden  is  said  to  be  reeU, 

By  the  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  48,  real  burdens  need  not  be  inserted  in  full  in  conveyances, 
if  they  have  already  been  set  forth  in  an  instrument  of  title,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
referred  to  in  the  terms,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  terms,  set  forth  in  schedule  C 
annexed  to  the  act.  A  similar  provision  is  made  in  regard  to  lands  held  in  burgage  ten- 
ure, by  the  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  49. 

BITE'DEN,  or  Bur'then,  of  a  ship.    See  Tonnaqb. 

BURDEN,  Henry,  1791-1871;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  a  farmer;  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1819,  and  the  next  year  made  the  first  cultivator  used  in  agriculture  in  this 
country.  His  inventions  include  improvements  in  plows,  a  machine  for  making  iron 
spikes,  and  one  for  fashioning  horseshoes  which  produced  60  shoes  per  minute  from 
the  bar.  He  wjis  agent  and  afterwards  proprietor  of  the  Troy  iron  and  nail  works,  one 
of  the  largest  manufactories  in  the  world.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  built,  in  1^53,  a  steamboat  which  from  its  shape  was  called  the  "  cigar  boat."  but 
it  was  lost  before  its  speed  had  been  ^irly  tried. 

BTTBDEH  OF  PEOOF,  in  legal  procedure,  signifies  the  obligation  to  establish  by  evi- 
dence certain  disputed  facts;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  this  buracn  lies  on  the  party  assert- 
ing the  affirmative  of  the  issue  to  be  tried  or  question  in  dispute,  according  to  the  maxim 
H  ineumbit  probatio  qui  dicit  nonqui  negat—thsLi  is,  proof  is  incumbent  on  him  who 
asserts,  not  on  him  who  denies.  The  principle  of  the  law  is,  that  the  B.  of  P.  is  on  the 
party  who  would  fail  if  no  evidence  were  adduced  on  either  side.  Accordingly,  it  almost 
always  rests  on  the  plaintiff  in  an  action,  or  on  the  party  asserting  the  facts  on  which  the 
result  of  the  litigation  must  depend.  In  one  case  tried  before  the  late  baron  Alderson,  that 
learned  judge  laid  down  that  the  proper  test  was,  whi^h  party  would  be  successful,  if  no 
evidence  at  aU  were  gvoenf  the  B.  of  P.,  of  course,  falling  on  the  party  not  in  that  position. 
This  test  has  since  been  generally  adopted  and  applied;  but  Mr.  Best,  in  his  learned  work 
on  the  Principles  of  Evidence,  improves  on  it  by  the  suggestion,  that  in  strict  accuracy  the 
test  ought  to  be,  "  which  party  would  be  successful,  if  no  evidence  at  all,  or  no  more  en- 
denee,  as  the  case  may  be,  were  given?"  a  consideration  on  which  the  discretion  and  judg- 
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1  QO  Burdekln. 

^^^  Burdett-Coutti. 

ment  of  counsel  frequently  depend.  But  although  such,  in  general,  is  the  position  of 
the  plaintiff,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  B.  of  P.  is  imposed  on  the  defendant,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  having  tfce  affirmative  of  the  material  issue  to  be  tried. 

It  18  this  rule  as  to  the  B.  of  P.  that  demonstrates  the  real  nature  of  the  plea  of  not 
guiUy  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  which  divests  that  plea  of  the  objections  to  it  which 
are  frequently  heard  expressed  by  overscrupulous  sentimentalists;  for  the  meaning  of 
that  plea  is  not  necessarily  an  assertion  by  the  prisoner  that  he  is  absolutely  guiltless  or 
innocent,  but  that  he  wishes  to  be  tried,  and  that  as  the  B.  of  P.  is  on  the  prosecutor, 
while  he  has  meanwhile  the  presumption  of  innocence  in  his  favor. — Besides  the  work 
referred  to,  see  on  the  subject  of  this  article  Starkie  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  England, 
and  Dickson  on  the  same  subject  in  Scotland. 

BTTBDEirs,  Public.    See  Public  Burdens. 

BTTBBEE,  Kev.  Georoe,  an  active  and  influential  minister  of  the  Congregational 
body,  was  b.  in  London,  June,  1753.  After  studying  some  time  as  an  artist,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  ministry,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  pastor  of  an  independent  church  at 
Lancaster.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Coventry,  and  in  1803  to  London.  Here  he 
became  secretary  to  the  London  missionary  society,  and  editor  of  the  Ecangelical  Maga- 
zine, the  duties  of  which  offices  he  discharged  with  great  zeal,  until  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  B.  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  religious  movements  of  hia 
lime.  He  died  May,  1833.  His  Village  Sermons  have  been  translated  into  several 
European  languages ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  other  series  of  sermons  and  publications 
which  have  had  an  immense  circulation. 

BUKDETT,  Sir  Francis,  Bart.,  the  most  popular  English  politician  of  his  time,  b. 
Jan.  25, 1770.  Educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Oxford  universitv,  he  spent  some 
years  on  the  continent,  and  was  a  witness  to  the  progress  of  the  first  Brench  revolution, 
in  1793,  he  married  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Coutts,  esq.,  the  w^ealthy 
London  banker,  and  in  1796  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire.  In  1797, 
on  the  death  of  his  ^andfather,  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  In  the  house  of 
commons,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  government  and  the  war, 
and  his  advocacy  of  parliamentary  reform,  Catholic  emancipation,  and  other  liberal 
measures,  most  of  which  were  afterwards  carried.  One  of  the  most  effective  political 
sneakers  of  that  excited  period,  he  for  many  years  prominently  occupied  public  atten- 
tion, and  was  the  idol  of  the  London  populace.  Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  into  the  abuses  of  the  metropolitan  prisons,  he  became,  in  1802,  a 
candidate  for  Middlesex.  He  was  first  returned,  then  unseated,  and  after  a  second 
contest,  defeated.  At  the  general  election  of  1806,  B.  again  became  a  candidate  for 
Middlesex,  but  was  defeated.  In  May,  1807,  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  James  Paull,  one 
of  the  candidates  for  Westminster  the  previous  year.  Soou  after,  he  was  returned, 
with  lord  Cochrane,  for  Westminster,  which  he  represented  for  nearly  80  years.  B.  hav- 
ing in  1810  published,  in  Cobbett's  PolUical  Register,  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  declar- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  house  of  commons  illegal  in  imprisoning  John  Gale  Jones,  the 
speaker's  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  as  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  priv- 
ilege. Refusing  to  surrender,  he  for  two  days  barricaded  his  house;  the  populace 
supported  him  m  his  resistance,  and  in  a  street  contest  between  them  and  the  mili- 
tary some  lives  were  lost;  but  on  April  9,  the  sergeant-at-arms,  aided  by  the  police  and 
raiiitary,  obtained  an  entrance,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower.  The  prorogation  of 
parliament  restored  him  to  liberty.  Prosecuted  in  1819  for  a  libel  contained  in  a  letter 
to  his  constituents,  strongly  animadverting  on  the  procee<lings  of  the  magistrates  and 
veomanry  at  the  memorable  Manchester  meeting,  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  king's  bench,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1000.  In  1835,  he  deserted  the 
libenil  party,  and  joined  the  conservativea  In  1837,  he  was  returned  for  Wiltshire.  He 
died  in  1844 

BiniDETT-GOUTTS,  The  Right  Hon.  Angela  Georoina,  Baroness,  daughter  of  sir 
Francis  Burdett,  was  b.  in  1814.  In  1887,  she  inherited  much  of  the  property  of  her 
grandfather,  Thomas  Coutts,  the  banker,  on  the  death  of  his  widow,  who  aied  duchess 
of  St.  Albans.  The  liberal  and  public-spirited  use  she  has  made  of  this  wealth,  in  her 
efforts  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  her  fellow-creatures  and  the  lower  animals,  has  ren- 
dered her  name  well  known  and  deservedly  popular.  Besides  spending  larce  sums  of 
monejr  in  building  and  endowing  several  churches  and  schools,  she  endowed  the  three 
colonial  bishoprics  of  Cape  Town,  Adelaide,  and  British  Columbia,  at  an  outlay  of  cbout 
£50,000,  and  founded  an  establishment  in  South  Australia  for  the  improvement  of  the 
aborigines.  In  her  zeal  for  the  ^od  of  her  own  sex,  she  effected  important  reforms  in 
the  teaching  of  girls  at  the  national  schools,  and  established  a  shelter  and  reformatory 
for  fallen  women.  To  the  city  of  London  she  has  presented,  besides  several  handsome 
fountains,  the  Columbia  market,  Bethnal  green,  for  the  supply  of  good  and  wholesome 
food  in  a  poor  district.  She  also  built  Columbia  square,  consisting  of  model  dwellings 
at  low  rents,  for  about  800  families;  and,  taking  great  interest  in  emigration,  has 
.T^«<i^ted  many  poor  families  in  their  passage  and  outfit.  Her  private  charities  have 
lK>cn  on  a  corresponding  scale;  and  she  is  also  a  liberal  patroness  of  art.  In  1871,  she 
..cceptcd  a  peerage  from  government,  with  the  above  title.    In  18^^^  tj^(^  fi^e^^)|j!j^gf  ^ 


the  city  of  London  was  conferred  upon  her  (the  first  woman  who  ever  received  it);  and 
in  1874  she  received  the  same  honor  from  Edinburgh. 

BITB'DOOK,  Arctium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  great  natural  order  compogUa  (q.v.), 
tribe  cynaroceplialm.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  globose,  or  nearly  so;  and  each  of  the 
Bcales  of  the  involucre  runs  out  into  a  long  rigid  prickle,  which  is  hooked  at  the  point. 
Bj  means  of  these  hooks,  the  flower-head,  popularly  called  a  burr,  readily  lays  hold  of 
the  clothes  of  a  passer-by,  the  wool  of  a  sheep,  or  the  like,  and  thus  the  seeds  are  trans- 
ported from  one  place  to  another,  the  short  hairy  pappus  being  insufficient  to  waft 
them  far  on  the  wind.  The  common  B.  {A,  lappa),  of  which  varieties  very  slightly  dis- 
tinguished have  sometimes  been  described  as  species  (-4..  Ixii-dana,  etc.),  is  abundant  in 
waste  and  bushy  places,  by  waysides,  etc.,  in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe,  scarcely, 
however,  growing  except  in  rich  land.  Its  root  is  biennial,  large,  and  fleshy,  somewhat 
carrot-shaped;  the  root-leaves  large,  stalked,  heart-shaped;  the  stem  stiff,  upright,  some- 
what branched  and  leafy,  8  ft.  or  more  high.  The  whole  -asi^ect  of  the  plant  is  coarse, 
and  it  is  somewhat  clammy  to  the  touch.  The  root  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  being 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  acting  upon  the  cutaneous  system  and  the  kidneys.  It  is 
capable  of  being  made  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  When  fresh,  it  lias  a  disagreeable 
tmell,  but  when  dry  it  is  inodorous;  it  has  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste,  becoming 
afterwards  bitterish  and  rather  acrid,  and  contains  chiefly  iuulin.  bitter  extractive, 
mucilage  sugar,  and  a  little  tannin.  In  many  countries,  the  roots,  young  shoots,  and 
young  leaves  of  B.  are  used  in  soups;  and  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  this  use  in  Japan. 
The  roots  are  said  to  resemble  artichokes  in  taste.  The  leaves  and  their  expressed 
juice  arc  sometimes  applied  to  burns  and  suppurations. 

BIFBDWAH',  a  city  in  the  district  and  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  road  from  the  Hoogly  to  the  n.w.  provinces,  in 
lat.  23'  12'  n.,  and  long.  ST  56'  e.,  74  m.  from  Calcutta,  witli  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  In  point  of  architecture,  it  is  a  miserable  place — an  aggregate,  as  it  were,  of 
second-rate  suburbs.     Pop.  71,  82,321. 

BTTBDWAN',  the  district  of  the  last-mentioned  city,  lying  between  Beerbhoom  on 
the  n.,  and  Hoogly  on  the  south.  It  stretches  in  n.lat.  from  22"  52'  to  23°  40',  and  in  e. 
long,  from  87^  21'  to  88°  23'.  It  has  an  area  of  8528  sq.m.,  with  (1871)  2,034, 74>  inhab- 
itants, or  577  to  the  sqni. — ^a  proportion  which  certainly  seems  to  justify  a  name  that 
signifles  productive.  The  district  is  largely  engaged  in  the  refining  of  sugar.  It  exports 
also  iron  and  coal;  chiefly,  however,  brought  from  the  mines  of  Bancoorah,  the  district 
on  the  west.  Next  to  the  capital,  Cutwa  and  Culna  are  the  chief  towns. — The  division 
of  B.  has  an  area  of  12,719  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  (1871)  of  7,286,957. 

BURE,  or  Bur,  a  mythical  being  who  stands  in  Norse  mythology  as  the  grandfather 
of  Odin,  the  supreme  deity  in  that  religion.  The  larger  portion  of  Snorro  Sturleson's 
work  known  as  the  Younger  or  Prose  Edda  (in  distinction  from  the  poetical  or  j^y<jr 
Edda)  is  c'evoted  to  the  Fooling  of  Gylfi,  and  these  two  older  and  younger  Eddas  corre- 
spond in  that  old  heathen  religion  very  nearly  to  tiie  old  and  new  testaments  in  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  not  in  place  here  to  tell  all  the  strange  adventures  of  Gylfi  in  his  search 
for  the  origin  of  things,  but  only  so  far  as  concerns  Bure.  Gylfi  (who  was  a  king  of 
Svithiod,  or  Sweden)  journeyed  to  Asgard  (the  homo  of  the  gods)  in  search  of  knowl> 
ed^,  and  the  gods,  knowing  of  his  coming  and  his  purpose,  were  ready  to  answer  him. 
Alter  he  had  been  satisfied  about  the  gods,  their  number  and  attributes,  Gylfi  asked 
about  their  origin.  He  was  told  that,  many  ages  before  the  earth  was  made,  Niflheim 
(the  nebulous  or  shadowy  region)  was  formed;  that  in  the  middle  of  Niflheim  was  a  spring 
called  Hvergelnur  (the  roaring  cauldron),  from  which  twelve  rivers  flowed.  When  the 
rivers  had  flowed  far  from  tlieir  sources  the  venom  which  they  rolled  along  hardened, 
as  does  the  dross  that  runs  from  a  furnace,  and  became  ice.  The  ice  stood  still,  and 
the  vapor  that  gathered  over  it  froze  into  rime,  or  frosty-snow,  and  in  this  manner  were 
formea  in  Ginnunga-Gap  (the  yawning  abyss,  or  all  space)  many  lavers  of  concealed 
vapor,  piled  one  upon  another.  But  the  southern  part  of  Ginnunga-(iap  was  filled  with 
sparks  and  flashes  of  fire  that  flew  into  it  from  Mushellheim  (the  home  of  elemental  fire). 
In  the  conflict  of  elements  the  rime  was  melted  and  the  melted  drops  took  a  human 
semblance,  and  the  bein^  thus  formed  wtis  named  Ymir  (the  primordial  giant).  Another 
creature  formed  from  this  conflict  of  heat  and  cold  was  a  cow  named  Audhumla  (dark- 
ness), and  from  her  teats  ran  four  streams  of  milk,  on  which  Ymir  was  fed.  "But," 
asked  Gylfi,  "  on  what  did  the  cow  feed?"  The  answer  was  that  she  supported  herself 
by  licking  the  surrounding  stones,  which  were  covered  with  hoar-frost  and  salt.  The 
first  day  she  licked  there  appeared  the  hair  of  a  man ;  the  second  day  the  head  came  to 
view;  and  the  third  day  the  whole  man  appeared.  This  man  was  called  Bur  or  Bare 
("born,"  whence  old  German  "barn,"  and  Scottish  "bairn,"  a  child).  This  first  crea- 
ture in  the  form  of  a  man  was  the  father  of  BOr  (also  meaning  bom),  who  took  for  his 
wife  Besla,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Bolthorn  (calamitv  or  evil),  and  this  pair  were  the 
parents  of  Odin,  the  Norse  allfather,  and  his  brothers  Veil  and  Ye.  No  wife  b  named 
for  Bure,  nor  is  anything  further  related  of  him. 

BITBEAIT,  a  French  word  signifying  a  writing  table  or  desk;  also,  an  office  for  trans^ 
acting  business,  a  department  of  government  or  the  officials  that  carry  it  on.    Bubbau- 
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^^^  Burger. 

CRACT  is  popularly  applied  to  signify  the  kind  of  ^vernment,  exemplified  in  many  con- 
tinental states,  where  a  host  of  government  officials,  regularly  organized  and  subordi- 
nated, and  responsible  only  to  their  chiefs,  interfere  with  and  control  every  detul  of 
public  and  private  life — the  evil  which  the  Germans  call  "  much-government "  (i»0^ 
regieren). 

BUREAU,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Illinois  on  the  Illinois  river;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  82,415; 
level  and  fertile,  with  little  timber;  the  chief  business  is  agriculture.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  and  other  railroads.     Co.  seat,  Princeton. 

BT7BEK,  Martin  Van,  a  president  of  the  United  States  of  America  (1837-41).  was  b. 
at  Kinderhook,  in  Columbia,  rT.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 1783.  Educated  for  the  bar,  he  was  elected, 
in  1812,  senator  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  New  York,  and  in  1821  took  his  scat  in 
congress,  where  he  supported  democratic  measures.  In  1829  he  was  made  secretary  of 
state,  and  in  1837  he  succeeded  gen.  Jackson  in  the  presidency,  being  elected  b;^  a 
majority  of  24  votes  over  his  rivals.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Harrison.  On  beginning 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  found  himself  involved  in  such  financial  perplexities,  that  he 
immediately  summoned  congress  to  an  extraordinary  session,  and  proposed  an  entire 
separation  of  state-finance  from  the  banks  of  the  union,  a  proposition  which  was  decis- 
ively rejected,  and  B.'s  popularity  was  greatly  damaged.  In  1840,  he  had  to  yield  his 
place  to  gen.  Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate;  and  in  1§44,  when  he  again  stood  for  the 
prcaidency,  he  was  defeated  by  Polk.  The  result  of  this  vote  divided  the  democrats  into 
two  parties,  one  of  which,  at  a  convention  at  Utica,  unanimously  declared  for  Van  B.  as 
president  for  1848;  but  his  election  was  prevented  by  the  military  renown  of  gen.  Taylor, 
who  left  both  Van  B.  and  Cass  with  minorities.  In  1856,  he  was  again  named  for  the 
presidency;  but  the  majority  of  the  democratic  party  preferred  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  died 
July,  1862. 

BTTB0,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Ihle,  about  18  m. 
n.e.  ofMadgeburg.  It  is  walled,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  its  extensive  woolen 
manufactures.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  linen,  yarn,  steel,  pottery,  and  leather;  dye- 
works,  distilleries,  foundries,  etc.,  and  a  large  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  '75, 
15,262. 

BUSOAGE  TEHUKE  is  a  species  of  holding  in  the  law  of  real  property  which  pre- 
vailed both  in  England  and  Scotland,  although  somewhat  differently  regarded  in  these 
two  countries.  In  England,  it  is  a  species  of  free  socage  (q.v.)  holdmg,  and  it  prevails 
where  the  king  or  other  person  is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough  in  which  the  tenements  are 
held  by  a  certain  and  determinate  rent,  and  subject  to  a  variety  of  customs,  the  principal 
and  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  called  Bmough  English  (q.v.).  Among  the  other 
customs  was  a  law  that  the  wife  shall  be  endowed  with  all  her  husband's  tenements,  and 
not  with  the  third  part  only,  as  at  common  law. 

In  Scotland,  by  this  tenure  is  meant  a  i>eculiar  sort  of  military  holding  affecting 
property  in  royal  burghs,  the  sovereign  being  superior  or  over-lord,  and  each  individual 
proprietor  or  burgess  holding  direct  of  the  crown,  for  the  reddendo  or  service  of  watehina 
and  tcardingiq.Y.).  This  service  is  otherwise  termed  "service  of  burgh  used  and  wont, 
and  is  now  merely  nominal.  Although  the  burgesses  nold  immediately  of  the  crown, 
they  do  not  receive  their  formal  enti*y  directly  from  the  sovereign,  but  from  the  magis- 
trates of  the  burgh,  as  the  crown's  commissioners.  If  the  burgh,  as  such,  ceases  to 
exist,  the  crown  does  not  thereby  lose  its  rights  over  the  proprietors,  for  they  continue 
OA  crown  vassals  (q.v.).  The  statutes  81  and  32  Vict.  c.  101,  and  82  and  83  Vict.  c. 
116,  abolished  many  useless  forms  in  this  tenure.     See  Tenure  of  Land. 

BTTBGAS,  or  BuROHAZ,  a  t.  of  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  on  a 
promontory  in  the  Black  sea,  about  76  m.  n.e.  of  Adrianople.  B.,  which  is  well  built 
and  clean,  has  manufactures  of  pottery  of  a  superior  kind,  and  a  good  trade  in  agricul- 
tuml  produce.  Pop.  about  6000.  The  gulf  of  Burgas,  at  the  head  of  which  the  town 
is  situated,  is  about  14  m.  in  length,  and  has  a  depth  varying  from  5  to  12  fathoms. 

BURGOOIIF  (Fr.  Berthoud),  a  t.  in  Switzerland,  on  the  Emme,  14  m.  from  Bern. 
It  is  over  1800  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  consists  of  a  lover  and  an  upper  part,  which  are 
connected  by  spiral  streets.  There  are  an  ancient  castle,  a  town-house,  hospital,  library, 
etc. ;  also  ribbon,  tobacco,  and  chocolate  manufactories,  and  a  large  trade  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts. In  1384  the  town  and  countship  were  purchased  by  Berne  for  37,000  florins,  and  the 
Bernese  magistrates  held  rule  until  1798.  Pestalozzi  had  his  school  in  the  castle  for  a 
number  of  years.    Pop,  '70,  5078. 

BUB'GEO  ISLANDS,  belonging  to  England,  and  lying  between  Newfoundland  and  cape 
Breton,  in  lat.  47''  33'  n. ,  and  long.  57"  44'  west.  Besides  being  valuable  as  a  fishing-station, 
they  occupy  a  commanding  position  with  respect  to  British  North  America  in  general, 
and  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  particular.    The  group  has  700  inhabitants. 

BtrBOEB,  Gk)TTFRiET)  AtJGiTST.  One  of  the  most  popular  (Jerman  poets,  was  b.  Jan. 
1.  1748,  at  Molmerswende,  near  Halberstadt,  in  Prussian  Saxony.  In  his  boyhood,  he 
displaved  no  capacity  for  hard  study,  and  was  particularly  avei'se  to  Latin ;  but  he  at  the 
same  time  showed  a  relish  for  verse,  though  destitute  of  any  other  model  than  the  Psalm- 
book,  In  1764,  he  went  to  Halle,  and  applied  himself  to  theology.  In  1768.  he  aban- 
doned this  science  lor  jurisprudence,  which  he  studied  at  GOttingen.    j^ej^^ilsj^^l^^t^^ 
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was  careless  and  immoral,  and  he  would  probably  have  sunk  into  obscurity,  if  the  inti- 
macy which  he  happily  formed  with  Voss,  the  two  Stolbergs,  and  other  young  poets,  had 
not  stirred  up  his  better  nature,  and  inspired  him  with  an  earnest  ambition  to  excel.  He 
labored  hard  at  the  classics  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  but  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
and  Percy's  lidiques  had  the  greatest  influence  in  deciding  the  style  of  poetry  which  he 
was  to  adopt.  With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  poems,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
ballads  ancf  songs,  even  German  critics — such  as  Schiller,  Gervinus,  and  Vilmar — differ 
widely  in  their  opinions;  but  all  agree  in  praising  the  popular  style  and  fluent,  spirited 
versification  of  his  ballads,  Leotwra,  Lenardo  and  Blandine,  the  Parson's  Daugfiter  of 
laubenJiayn,  the  Wild  Huntmnaii,  etc.  B.'s  life  was  spent  in  great  poverty  and  misery, 
partly  the  result  of  misfortune,  and  partly  induced  by  his  own  errors.  He  married 
thrice,  in  two  instances  very  unhappily;  lost  his  property  by  an  unfortunate  speculation; 
and,  though  the  favorite  poet  of  the  German  people,  was  left  to  earn  his  bread  by  tmns- 
lations  and  similar  literarv  labors.  He  died  June  8,  1794.  Though  a  popular  writer,  B. 
was  very  careful  as  to  style,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  wrote  good  hexameter  verse  in 
German.  Since  1798,  there  have  been  numerous  complete  ana  partial  editions  of  his 
works.     Sec  B.'s  life  by  DSring  (1826),  and  by  PrOhle  (1856). 

BVB'OEBHEISTEB,  the  German  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  town,  analo- 
gous to  the  French  maire,  the  English  mayor,  and  the  Scotch  pratost. 

BURGERSDYK,  or  BURGERSDICIUS,  Francis;  a  Dutch  logician,  1590-1629.  He 
was  professor  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  natural  philosophy,  at 
Ley  den.  His  Logic  was  a  valuable  work;  Idea  PMosophia  Moralis  was  a  posthumous 
publication. 

BURGES,  Tribtam,  ll.d.,  1770-1858;  b.  Mass.;  a  lawyer,  and  head  of  the  Rhode 
Island  bar;  in  1815,  chief  justice  of  the  state.  In  1816,  he  was  professor  of  oratory  in 
Brown  university ;  in  1825,  elected  to  congress,  where  he  served  ten  years.  He  was  a 
ready,  witty,  and  sarcastic  speaker,  and  had  many  sharp  discussions  with  the  equally 
ready  and  sarcastic  John  Randolph.  In  1839,  he  published  2'he  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  wiA 
Notices  of  Commodore  EUiotfs  Conduct. 

BTTB  OESS,  or  Burgh'er,  from  the  same  origin  as  borough,  means,  when  taken  in  a 
general  sense,  much  the  same  thing  as  the  word  citizen,  but  has  a  variety  of  special 
meanings,  according  to  local  institutions.  In  French  literature,  the  word  bourgeois  is 
generally  used  to  personify  the  excess  of  plebeian  vulgarity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
m  England,  the  aristocratic  member  of  parliament  for  a  city  is  technically  called  a  bur- 
gess. In  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  when  used  in  a  technical  sense,  the  word  means 
a  person  who  holds  some  peculiar  privilege  in  a  town  or  municipal  corporation.  Tho 
burgesses  of  the  European  towns,  indeed,  were,  and  still  nominally  are,  an  interesting 
relic  of  ancient  Roman  institutions,  existing  in  contest  and  rivalry  with  the  institutions 
of  feudality.  The  B.,  with  a  different  name,  is  virtually  the  civis  or  citizen  of  the 
Roman  municipality.  It  wjis  a  rank  always  of  some  moment,  but  especially  valuable 
when  the  citizenship  was  of  Rome,  the  metropolis.  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  to  be  scourged, 
raised  the  alarm  of  the  chief  captain  by  stating  that  he  was  a  Roman.  Such  an  event 
might  often  have  happened  in  the  middle  ages,  when  a  B.,  brought  before  the  court 
of  a  feudal  lord  claimed  the  privilege  of  pleadmg  in  his  own  burgal  court,  or  the 
king's  tribunal.  The  European  monarchs  found  it  their  interest  to  support  the  bur- 
gesses, as  a  check  on  the  influence  of  the  feudal  aristocracy;  and  thus  was  nourished  the 
great  system  of  city  communities,  which  have  exercised  so  important  an  influence  on 
the  fate  of  the  world.     See  Municipality. 

In  the  law  of  England,  a  B.  is  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  a  corporate  town,  or 
he  may  be  described  as  a  freeman  duly  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  corporate  body. 
This  privilege  was,  and,  to  some  extent,  still  is,  acquired  by  birth  or  servitude— that  is, 
by  being  born  of  a  freeman,  or  by  apprenticeship  for  seven  years  within  the  borough  to 
a  freeman.  It  might  also  be  obtained  by  gift  or  purchase;  and  the  municipal  corpora- 
tion act,  the  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76 — 'vy^ith  the  exception  of  abolishing  the  last-mentioned 
mode  of  admission  by  gift  or  purchase— expressly  reserves  the  rights  of  such  freemen 
and  their  families;  and  it  also  provides  for  the  making  up  and  preservation  of  a  list  of 
burgesses  so  admitted,  to  be  called  the  freemafCs  roll  (q.v.).  In  that  act,  a  burgess  is 
defined  to  be  a  male  person,  who,  on  the  last  day  of  Au^.  in  any  year,  shall  have  occu- 
pied any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop  within  the  borough,  during  that 
year  and  the  whole  of  the  two  preceding  years;  ana  during  such  occupation  shall  also 
have  been  an  inhabitant  householder  within  the  borough,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  every  person  of  full  age  (and  this  includes  females)  who  on  the 
last  day  of  July  shall  have  occupied  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or 
other  building  within  the  borough  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  twelve  months, 
and  also  shall  have  resided  within  seven  miles  of  the  borough,  shall,  if  duly  enrolled,  be 
a  burgess  and  member  of  the  body  corporate  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of 
such  borough,  provided  he  shall  have  paid  his  borough  rates  up  to  the  preceding  Jan., 
and  shall  not  have  been  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  The  premises  occupied  need  not 
be  the  same  throughout  the  year  if  they  are  within  the  borough,  85  and  36  Vict  c.  55. 
See  TowH  Council.    The  vote  is  by  ballot. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  old  definition  of  B.  is  still  maintained.    This  is  very  similar 
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to  the  old  English  one  above  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  admission  to  the  privilege 
by  election  of  the  magistrates  of  the  boroug?ir— the  burgesses  taking,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
admission,  a  quaint  form  of  oath,  in  which  thev  confess  the  religion  of  the  country, 
loyalty  to  the  queen,  to  the  provost  and  bailies  of  the  burgh  and  their  officers,  and  declar- 
ing inter  alia,  that  they  will  '*make  concord  where  discord  is,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power."  By  the  Scotch  municipal  reform  act,  8  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  s.  14,  it  was 
enacted  that  councilors  must  be  entered  burgesses  of  the  burgh  before  their  induction, 
but  now,  any  councilor  is  at  once  made  a  B.  by  minute  of  council.  One  of  the  pecu- 
liar privileges  of  a  B.  in  Scotland,  that  of  his  heir  having  a  right  to  Jieirsltip  movables, 
was  abolished  by  the  statute  81  and  82  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  160,  titles  to  land  (Scotland)  act. 
An  act  assimilating  the  law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  respecting  the  creation  ojf 
burgesses  was  passed  in  1876. 

BURGESS,  Daniel,  d.d.,  1645-1712;  an  English  dissenting  divine,  who  openly 
avowed  Presbyterian  principles,  and,  i  a  Ireland,  frequently  preadied  in  defiauce  of  the 
severe  laws  against  non-conformity.  He  was  imprisoned,  ana  upon  release  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  soon  gathered  a  large  congregation  by  ardent  zeal  and  the  witty  and 
ludicrous  illustrations  he  used  in  his  sermons.  He  was  tutor  of  Henry  St.  John,  after- 
wards lord  Bolingbroke. 

BURGESS,  George,  D.D. ,  180d-66;  b.  R.  I.;  graduate  of  Brown  university  and 
tutor  therein,  afterwards  studying  in  Germany.  In  1834,  he  was  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1847  became  bishop  of  Maine,  officiating  also  as 
rector  of  a  church  in  Gardiner.  He  published  The  Last  Eneiny  Conquering  and  Con- 
quered; 8emums  on  tfie  (Jhristian  Life;  and  a  metrical  version  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms. 

BUSGESS  LIST  and  BITBOESS  BOLL  are  lists  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  mimi- 
cipal  corporation  act,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  amended  by  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  50,  and  82 
and  33  Vict.  c.  5o.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  of  every  parish  wholly  or  in  part  within 
any  borough,  are  directed  to  make  out  an  alphabetical  list,  called  the  burgess  list,  of  all 
persons  who  may  be  entitled  or  qualified  to  be  enrolled  on  the  burgess  roll  of  that  year, 
such  list  to  be  open  for  perusal  by  any  person,  without  the  payment  of  any  fee,  at  all 
reasonable  hours,  between  the  1st  (when  the  list  must  be  signed  and  delivered)  and  15th 
days  of  Sept.  in  every  year.  This  list  is  afterwards  revised  by  the  revising  barrister, 
and  the  names  of  those  persons  allowed,  on  revision,  to  remain,  are  then  transferred  to 
the  burgess  roll,  which  is  copied  into  a  general  alphabetical  list  in  a  book  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  the  town-clerk  or  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  which  book  must  be  completed 
on  or  before  the  22d  of  Oct.  in  every  year;  every  such  book  being  the  burgess  roll  of 
the  burgesses  entitled  to  vote  for  counciloi*s,  assessors,  and  auditors  of  the  borough. 
Copies  of  such  burgess  roll,  so  completed,  shall  be  made  in  writing,  or  printed,  for 
delivery  and  sale  to  all  persons  applying  for  the  same,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  price 
for  each  copy.  There  are  other  regulations  respecting  these  lists,  and  with  respect  to 
neglect  ana  informality  in  making  up  the  burgess  roll.  Every  person  of  full  age,  who 
occupies  a  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or  other  building  within  the  bor- 
ough for  twelve  months,  and  resident  in  or  within  seven  miles,  shall,  if  duly  enrolled, 
be  a  burgess,  82  and  S3  Vict.  c.  55. 

In  regard  to  Scotland,  it  has  been  already  explained  (see  Bubgess),  that  persons 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  burgesses  must  be  admitted  according  to  the  old  form,  and 
councilors,  before  induction,  may,  by  a  minute  of  council,  be  made  burgesses,  28  and 
24  Vict.  c.  47.  But  the  list,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  burgess  roll,  is  the 
list  of  municipal  eUetors  qualified  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  8  and  4  Will.  IV. 
cc.  76,  77;  '81  and  82  Vict.  c.  108;  and  83  and  34  Vict.  c.  92,  relating  to  royal  burghs  in 
Scotland. 

BtJBOH  is  a  descriptive  name  of  towns  and  cities  in  Scotland,  corresponding  to  the 
English  word  borough  (q.  v.).  There  were  burghs  of  barony,  free  burghs,  burghs  of  regality, 
and  royal  burghs.  Since  1882,  there  have  been  what  are  called  pa/rliamentary  burghs — 
that  is,  towns  or  burghs  not  being  royal  burghs,  but  sending  or  contributing  to  send 
representatives  to  parliament,  under  the  act  2  and  8  Will.  I V.  c.  66.  By  the  general 
police  act  for  Scotland,  the  word  B.  was  declared  to  mean  also  any  populous  place,  the 
boudaries  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  act.  Among  parliamentary  burghs  are  Paisley, 
Greenock,  Leith,  Kilmarnock,  Falkirk,  Hamilton,  Peterhead,  etc. ;  and  by  the  8  and  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  77,  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  82, 16  and  17  Vict.  c.  26,  81  and  82  Vict.  c.  108.  88  and 
84  Vict.  c.  92,  85  and  36  Vict.  c.  88,  a  code  is  ^ven  for  the  election  of  their  magistrates 
and  councilors,  and  for  the  appointment  of  other  officers;  the  election  being  with  the 
persons  qualified  to  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament— to  be  concluded  in  Paisley,  Green- 
ock, Leitn,  and  Kilmarnock,  by  open  poll  in  one  day,  the  polling-books  to  be  summed 
up,  and  the  result  declared  by  the  provost:  in  Falkirk,  Hamilton,  Musselburgh,  Airdrie, 
Port-Glasgow,  Peterhead,  Portobello,  Cromarty,  and  Oban,  to  be  bv  signed  lists:  a 
third  of  the  council  to  go  out,  and  others  to  be  elected  every  year;  and  the  provost  and 
ma^strates  to  be  chosen  by  the  council  from  their  own  number. 

The  police  of  burghs,  and  everything  regarding  their  draining,  cleanhig,  lighting, 
etc.,  are  regulated  by  the  police  (Scotland)  act,  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  72,  and  the  pubhc 
health  (Scoaand)  act,  80  anJ  81  Vict,  a  101.  ,  ^^^^.^ 
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BuRaHS  OF  Baront  are  corporations  consisting  of  the  inhabitants  of  determinate 
tracts  of  ground  within  the  bo/rmiy  (q.v.),  and  municipally  governed  by  magistrates, 
whose  election  is  either  dependent  on  the  baron  or  lord  of  the  district,  or  vested  in  the 
inhabitants  themselves.  Sometimes  their  charter  of  incorporation  gave  them  power  to 
create  subordinate  corporations  and  crafts,  as  in  roval  burghs;  but  all  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  trading  in  burghs  are  abolished  by  the  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  17.  In  other  respects, 
the  general  corporate  law  of  the  country  applies  to  burghs  of  barony.  They  have 
power  to  admiuister  their  common  good,  to  elect  their  burgh  officers,  to  make  bv-laws, 
and  their  burgesses  are  entitled  to  challenge  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  burgh's 
property. 

BuRGHB,  Free,  were  burghs  of  barony  enfranchised  by  crown  charter  with  rights  of 
trade  both  home  and  foreign,  but  subjected,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  same  class  of  pub- 
lic burdens  and  taxation  which  royal  burghs  had  to  bear  as  the  price  of  their  peculiar 
privileges..  Since  the  gradual  decay  and  ultimate  suppression  of  commercial  monopoly, 
this  class  of  burghs  has  become  extmct,  or  rather  aU  burghs  may  now  be  said  to  he  free. 

Burghs  op  Regality  were  burghs  of  baronies,  spiritual  or  temporal,  enfranchised 
by  crown  charter,  with  regal  or  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  own  terri- 
tories, and  thence  called  regalities  (q.v.).  Some  of  these  burghs  of  regality,  especially 
those  which  were  dependent  on  the  greater  bishops  and  abbots,  were  of  high  antiquity, 
and  possessed  jurisdiction  and  privilege  of  trade  only  distinguishable  from  those  of 
royal  burghs,  by  being  more  circumscribed  in  their  limits.  Since  the  abolition  of  hered- 
itary jurisdictions  by  the  act  20  Greo.  II.  c.  48,  the  distinction  between  burghs  of  regality 
and  burghs  of  barony  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  importance. 

Burghs,  RovAii.  A  royal  burgh  is  a  corporate  body  deriving  its  existence,  consti- 
tution, and  rights,  from  a  royal  charter — such  charter  being  either  actual  and  express, 
or  presumed  to  have  existed,  and  by  the  accident  of  war  and  time,  to  have  perished. 
By  a  Scotch  act  passed  in  1469,  a  constitution  was  given  to  royal  burghs,  by  which  the 
right  of  appointing  their  successors  belonged  to  the  old  councils,  the  act  also  containing 
the  singular  provision,  that  when  the  new  council  was  chosen,  the  members  of  it,  aUmg 
with  those  of  the  dd  council,  should  choose  all  the  office-bearers  of  the  burgh,  each  craft  or 
trade  corporation  being  represented  at  the  election  by  one  of  themselves.  But  this  simple 
plan  was  not  universally  adopted,  and  the  election  gradually  lost  its  former  free  and  popu- 
lar form— a  close  and  exclusive  proceeding  being  ultimately  established  in  its  place.  This 
**  close  system,"  as  it  has  been  called,  notwithstanding  its  repugnancy  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  modern  ideas  of  public  administration,  continued  in  forceuntil  the  year  1888, 
when  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  the  8  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  amended  by  the  4  and 
5  TVill  rV.  c.  87,  and  the  16  Vict.  c.  26,  by  which  it  was  abolished,  and  an  entirely  new 
constitution  given  to  royal  burghs,  with  the  exception  of  nine  of  them,  which,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  their  population,  were  left  unchanged  till  the  passing  of  the  munici- 
pal elections  amendment  act  (Scotland)  in  1868.  These  nine  burghs  were:  Dornoch, 
New  Galloway,  Cttlross,  Lochmaben,  B&rvie,  Wester  Anstrvther,  Kilrenny,  Kinghom, 
and  Kintore.  Of  the  other  royal  burghs,  being  those  to  which  the  reforming  acts  apply, 
the  principal  are — Edinburgh.  Olasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  Dunfermline,  Dum- 
fries, and  Inverness.  The  leading  provisions  of  these  acts  are  as  follows:  All  persons 
within  the  burgh  qualified  under  the  parliamentaiy  reform  act,  2  and  8  Will.  IV.  c.  66,  in 
respect  of  property  or  occupancy  of  premises,  and  who  have  resided  for  six  months  next 
previous  to  the  last  day  of  June,  within  the  royalty,  or  within  7  m.  of  it,  are  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  councilors.  In  such  burghs  as  do  not  now  send  members  to 
darliament,  property  of  the  same  value  is  required  for  the  qualification,  and  claims  for 
this  privilege  must  be  lodged  with  the  town-clerk  on  or  before  the  2l8t  of  July,  in  a 
particular  form.  The  councilors  are  chosen  from  among  the  electors  residing,  or  per- 
sonally carrying  on  business,  within  the  royalty;  and  where  there  is  a  body  of  burgesses 
in  the  burgh,  each  councilor,  before  his  induction,  must  be  entered  a  burgess— a  requi- 
site clearly  unnecessary'^  for  the  purposes  of  the  municipal  administration  contemplated 
by  the  act,  and  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  done  away.  The  number  of  councilors  in 
each  burgh  is  such  as,  by  the  sett  or  constitution  existing  at  the  passing  of  the  act,  formed 
the  common  council,  or,  where  this  was  variable,  tlie  smallest  number  making  a  full 
council.  The  electors  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  Dunfermline. 
Dumfries,  and  Inverness,  are  divided  into  wards  or  districts.  At  the  election  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  passing  of  the  act,  each  ward  elected  six  councilors;  but  as  every 
year  the  third  part  of  the  council  goes  out  of  office,  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  act, 
two  councilors  are  now  annually  chosen  by  each  ward,  there  being  no  bar,  however,  to 
the  re-election  of  an  outgoing  councilor.  The  electors  in  other  burghs  choose  the  whole 
council  exactly  as  these  wards  do  their  proportion  of  it,  and  consequently  elect  each  year  a 
third  part  in  place  of  that  which  has  retired.  Upon  the  third  lawful  day  after  the  election 
succeeding  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  councilors  meet  and  choose,  by  a  plurality  of 
voices,  a  provost,  bailies,  treasurer,  and  other  office-bearers,  as  existing  in  the  council 
by  the  sett  or  usage  of  the  burgh;  and  vacancies  occurring  among  such  office-bearers,  in 
consequence  of  the  annual  retirement  of  the  third  part  of  the  council,  are  directed  to  be 
supplied  from  the  councilors  in  like  manner,  as  soon  as  the  election  of  the  new  third 
has  taken  place,  the  first  attending  magistrate  having  a  casting  vote  in  cases  of  ec[uality. 
Vacancies  taking  place  during  the  year  by  death  or  resignati^^,j||g  m^\e^jj^ffitenm. 
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by  the  remaining  members  of  the  council,  and  the  persons  so  elected  by  the  councilors 
retire  at  the  succeeding  election.  The  rights  of  the  guildrj',  trades,  etc.,  to  elect  their 
own  dean  or  ^ild,  etc.,  are  still  preserved;  but  they  are  now  no  longer  recognized  as 
official  or  constituent  members  of  the  council,  their  functions  being  performed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  councilors.  In  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and 
Perth,  however,  the  dean  of  guild,  and  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  convener  of 
trades  and  the  dean  of  guild,  are,  ex  officio,  members  of  council;  and  the  electors  in  all 
the  above-named  burghs  choose  such  a  number  of  councilors  as,  together  with  these 
officers,  makes  up  the  proper  number.  No  magistrate  or  councilor  can  be  town-clerk. 
The  magistrates  and  council  possess  the  same  powers  of  administration  and  jurisdiction 
as  were  enjoyed  by  the  magistrates  and  town-council  before  the  passing  of  the  act;  and 
none  of  them  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  burgh,  or  the  acts  of  his  predecessors, 
otherwise  than  as  a  citizen  or  burgess.  The  existing  council  in  all  burghs  royal  must 
every  year  make  up,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  Oct.,  a  state  of  their  affairs,  to  be  kept  in 
the  town-clerk's  or  treasurer's  office. 

The  police  of  burghs  and  other  populous  places,  and  the  paving,  draining,  cleansing, 
lighting,  and  improvmg  the  same,  are  regulated  by  the  26  and  26  Vict.  c.  101,  which 
repeals  several  previous  acts.  In  this  act  *' burgh'*  is  defined  to  mean  all  burghs  and 
populous  places  whose  boundaries  have  been  fixed ;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  sheriff 
may  fix  the  boundaries  and  so  constitute  a  burgh  in  this  sense,  for  purposes  of  improve- 
ment and  police,  at  the  instance  of  seven  or  more  householders. 

BITBGH  ACHES  ore  acres  or  small  patches  of  land  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of 
roifal  burgfis  (q.v.),  usually  feued  or  leased  out  to  burgesses  or  persons  resident  within 
the  bureh.  A  Scotch  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1696,  relating  to  the  division  or  par- 
tition or  lands  lying  runrig,  excepts  burgh  acres,  or,  as  the  act  calls  them,  *'  burrow  and 
incorporat  acres,"  from  its  provisions;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  royal  burghs, 
and  not  of  burghs  of  barony  or  others. 

BXTBOHEBS,  a  name  popularly  given  to  a  religious  denomination  in  Scotland.     See 

TJnITKD  PllKSBYTKBIAN  ChURCH. 

BinteHS,  CoNVBirrioN  of.    See  Convention  op  Royal  Bubghs. 

BUBCHnffATB,  Hans,  a  noted  old  German  painter  and  w^ood-engraver,  wash,  at  Augs- 
burg, 1473.  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  elder  Holbein,  and  the  friend  of  Albert 
Dtlrcr,  whose  .influence  is  manifest  in  B.'s  works.  Several  excellent  paintings  by  B. 
are  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Augsburg,  and  Vienna.  But  he  is  best 
known  as  a  wood-engraver;  his  cuts  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  700.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  his  "Triumph  of  the  Eqiperor  Maximilian,"  in  186  cuts,  with  a 
description  by  the  emperor  himself.  Another  fine  series  of  237  cuts,  called  '*  The  Wise 
King,"  represents  the  deeds  of  Maximilian.  B.  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the 
year  1559. 

BUBOLABT  (through  the  old  Fr.  from  Lat.  burgt  latro^  a  robber  of  a  burg  or 
inclosure),  in  the  criminal  law  of  England,  is  defined  to  be  a  breaking  and  entering  the 
mansion-house  of  another  in  the  night,  with  intent  to  commit  some  felony  within  the 
same,  whether  such  intent  be  executed  or  not.  It  is  peculiar  to  this  crime,  that  it  can 
only  be  committed  in  the  night-time,  which,  by  the  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  61,  is  consid- 
ered as  commencing  at  nine  in  the  eveuing,  and  concluding  at  six  in  the  morning  of  tbe 
next  day.  The  next  requisite  of  the  crime,  according  to  the  definition  we  have  given, 
relates  to  the  place  of  its  commission.  It  must  be  in  a  maTmon-houae,  for  such  is  the 
technical  expression;  but  this  is  construed  to  mean  any  private  dwelling,  or  any  build- 
ing temporarily  or  permanently  used  for  that  purpose.  It  cannot  be  committed  in  a 
distant  bam,  warehouse,  or  the  like,  unless  there  be  a  communication  with  Uie  dwelling- 
house,  nor  in  a  house  where  no  one  resides.  But  it  is  B.  to  break  into  a  house  whicb  la 
used  as  an  occasional  residence,  and  which  the  owner  is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  for  a 
short  period,  with  the  intention  of  returning,  even  although  no  one  be  in  Uie  house  at 
the  time  of  the  offense.  A  chamber  in  a  college,  or  an  inn  of  court,  is  also  within  the 
meaning  of  a  mansion-house;  so  likewise  is  a  room  or  lodging  in  any  private  house,  if 
the  owner  and  the  lodger  enter  by  different  outer  doors;  but  if  they  both  enter  by  one 
outer  door,  then  the  house  is  described  as  that  of  the  owner.  For  the  same  reason,  a 
building  belonging  to  a  corporation,  and  separately  inhabited  by  the  officers  of  the  body 
corporate,  is  the  mansion-house  of  the  corporation,  and  not  of  the  officers.  Again,  a 
shop  which  is  part  of  another  man's  house,  and  hired  merely  for  the  purpose  of  work  or 
traae,  is  not  a  dwelling-house,  but  B.  ma^  also  by  express  enactment  be  committed  in 
it,  though  the  punishment  is  not  quite  so  severe.  This  offense  cannot  be  committed  in 
a  tent  or  booth  erected  in  a  market  or  fair,  though  the  owner  may  lodge  therein,  for  his 
doing  so  makes  it  no  more  B.  to  break  open  such  an  erection,  than  it  would  be  to  uncover 
a  tilted  wagon  under  the  same  circumstances.  But  it  may  be  committed  by  breaking 
open  a  church,  which,  according  to  sir  Edward  Coke,  is  domua  mansianaUs  Dei,  that  is, 
the  mansion-house  of  God,  and  is  now  expressly  protected. 

As  to  the  manner  of  committing  B.,  it  is  laid  down  by  Blackstone  that  there  must  be 
both  a  breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  it.  There  must,  in  general,  be  an  actual 
breaking,  a  substantial  and  forcible  irruption — as,  at  least,  by  breaking,  or  taking  oi|t 
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the  glass  of,  or  otherwise  opening  a  window;  picking  a  lock,  or  opening  it  with  a  key; 
nay,  by  lifting  up  tlie  latch  of  a  door,  or  unloosening  any  other  fastening.  But  if  a 
person  leaves  his  doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own  folly  and  negligence,  and  if  a  man 
enters  therein,  it  is  no  B. ;  yet  if  he  afterwards  unlocks  an  inner  or  chamber  door,  it  is 
so.  To  come  down  a  chim*ney  is  held  a  burglarious  entry,  for  that  is  as  much  closed  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit;  so  also  to  knock  at  a  door,  and  upon  its  being  opened, 
to  rush  in  with  a  felonious  intent;  or,  under  pretense  of  taking  lodgings,  to  fall  upon 
the  landlord,  and  rob  him.  If  the  servant  conspires  with  a  robber,  and  lets  him  into 
the  house  by  night,  this  is  B.  in  both. 

The  tnteiit  must  also  appear,  otherwise  the  ofiPense  will  amount  only  to  a  trespass; 
and  it  must  be  an  intent  to  commit  felony,  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of 
the  offender  while  in  the  house. 

The  punishment  for  this  crime  is  now  regulated  by  the  act  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96, 
called  the  larceny  consolidation  act.  The  provisions  are  to  the  effect,  that  any  one  con- 
victed of  B.  shall  be  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  any  term  not  less  than  five 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  more  than  two  years;  and  in  the  case  of 
imprisonment,  hard  labor  and  solitary  confinement  may  be  superadded.  It  is  further 
enacted,  that  whosoever  shall  burglariously  break  and  enter  into  any  dwelling-house, 
and  sliall  assault  with  intent  to  murder  any  person  being  therein ;  or  shall  stab,  cut, 
wound,  beat,  or  strike  any  such  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  penal  ser- 
vitude for  five  to  seven  years,  or  two  years'  impnsonment  and  hard  labor.  And  by  the 
same  statute,  section  58,  it  is  enacted  that  any  person  found  by  night,  armed  with  any 
dangerous  or  offensive  weapon  or  instrument,  or  with  housebreedking  implements,  or 
with  face  blackened  or  disguised,  with  intent  to  enter  any  buildings,  and  to  commit 
felony  therein;  or  if  he  be  found  by  night  in  any  building  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony  therein — is  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  five  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing two  years ;  and  in  case  of  a  second  conviction,  is  liable  either  to  such  imprisonment 
or  to  penal  servitude  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years,  and  not  exceeding  ten  yeara. 

Blackstone  observes,  that  this  offense  was  anciently  called  hamesecken,  as,  he  adds, 
it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day.  But  the  Scotch  law  on  this  subject  has  some  points  of 
difference— hamesecken,  or  hamesucken,  as  it  is  spelled  in  the  Scotch  books,  not  being 
quite  identical  with  B. :  thus,  the  former  is  an  offense  exclusively  against  the  person, 
and  it  mu^  be  committed  in  the  da^'time  as  well  as  at  night;  and  there  are  other  points 
of  dissimilarity.  The  Scotch  law  relating  to  Iwvsebreahing  and  stouthrief  affords  analo- 
gies.   See  Haiaisucken,  Houskbreaking,  Stouthrief,  Larceny,  Kobbert,  Assault. 

BiOli'OLEir.  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  about  2  m.  from  Altorf. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  William  I'ell.  The  supposed  site  of  the  patriot's 
house  is  now  occupied  by  a  chapel,  upon  the  walls  of  which  are  represented  certain, 
well-known  scenes  from  his  history.     Pop.  71,  1891. 

BVBOOHASTEB.    See  Gull. 

BTJB'OOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  new  province  of  the  same  name,  and  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
d'Oca,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Arlanzon,  in  lat.  42"  20'  n.,  and  lone.  3*  45'  w. 
Pop.  25,700.     B.  is  a  very  ancient  place,  having  been  founded  in  844.    Many  of  the 

floomy  old  houses  of  its  early  history  still  remain.  In  the  castle  of  B. ,  Edward  I.  of 
Jngland  was  married  to  Eleanor  of  Castile.  The  cathedral  of  B.,  founded  in  1221,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain.  Its  various  chapels  are 
rich  in  fine  sculpture  and  tombs.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Cid  (q.v.).  B.  has  man- 
ufactures of  woolens,  linens,  and  hats,  but  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  traffic  which  its 
position  on  the  great  road  from  France  and  the  northern  Spanish  provinces  to  Madrid 
secures  it.  B.  has  several  charitable  and  educational  institutions.  It  formerly  had  a 
much  larger  population— as  many  as  50,000 — but  on  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Madrid 
in  the  16th  c,  B.  b(»gan  to  decline  in  population  and  importance.  It  was  further  greatly 
injured  in  Nov.,  1808,  by  the  French, who  sacked  it.  In  1812,  the  castle  was  four  times 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Wellinffton,  who,  however,  took  it  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  French  blew  it  up,  as  well  as  the  fortifications. — The  province  of  B.  has  an 
area  of  5650  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.,  in  1870,  of  853,660.  The  surface  is  elevated,  the  soil  fer- 
tile, yielding  grain  and  fruits.  The  hills  afford  rich  pasturage;  and  the  minerals  gold, 
silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  found. 

BITBOOYKE,  JoiiN.  a  British  general  and  dramatist,  natural  son  of  lord  Bingley,  early 
entered  the  army,  and  in  Aug.,  1759,  was  appointed  lieut.col.  commandant  of  the  16th 
light  dragoons.  In  1761,  he  served  at  Belle  isle,  and  in  1762  commanded  a  force  sent 
into  Portugal  for  the  defense  of  that  kingdom  against  the  Spaniards,  when  he  surprised 
and  captured  Alcantara.  In  1776,  he  served  in  Nortji  America,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1777  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  large  force  ordered  to  penetrate  from  Can- 
ada into  the  rebellious  districts.  The  early  part  of  the  expedition  was  marked  by  his 
capture  of  Ticonderoga;  but  neglecting  to  preserve  his  communications  with  Canada,  he 
encountered  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  army 
to  gen.  Gates,  at  Saratoga.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  having  been  denied  an 
audience  of  the  king,  and  refused  a  court-martial,  he  went  over  to  the  opposition  party, 
and  voluntarily  resigned  all  his  appointments.     On  a  change  of  |^iy^igti^^t^QX^£se  of 


the  American  war,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  This  office  he 
resigned  two  years  after,  and  subsequently  seems  to  have  devoted  his  time  to  li^t  litera- 
ture. He  was  the  author  of  some  pamphlets  in  defense  of  his  conduct,  and  of  The  Maid 
of  the  Oaks  (IIBO);  The  Heiress  (1786);  and  other  stock  dramatic  pieces.  B.  was  one  of 
the  managers  for  conducting  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  died  in  1792. 
See  Episodes  from  the  Life  arid  Letter's  of  B.,  by  Barrington  and  Fonblanque  (1876). 

BTTBOOYKE,  Sir  John  Fox,  Bart.,  an  eminent  engineer-officer,  b.  in  1782,  entered 
the  royal  engineers  in  1798.  From  1800  to  1807,  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean ;  was 
with  Moore  at  Carunna  in  1809;  and  served  under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  tiie  peninsula 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1814  being  present  at  all  its  sieges.  In  1814,  he  was 
commanding  engineer  of  the  expedition  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  1826  of  that  sent  to 
Portugal.  In  1851,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieut.gen.,  and  in  1854  was  made  d.c.l.  of 
Oxford  university.  In  the  Crimean  war,  he  was  cnief  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  British  army  till  recalled  in  1855.  For  his  services  at  Sebastopol,  he  received  from 
the  sultan  the  order  of  the  Medjidie.  and  from  the  French  emperor  that  of  grand  officer 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  was  made  gen.  in  1855,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1856.  He 
died  7th  Oct.,  1871. 

BIJB0TJKDY,  the  name  of  a  once  independent  kingdom  of  wide  extent,  but  most  fre- 
quently used  of  an  old  French  province  (Fr.  Bmirgogne)  now  divided  between  the  depart- 
ments of  Cdte-d'Or,  Saone-et-Ix>ire,  and  Yonne.  The  ancient  Burgundians  {Burgvndi  or 
Burffundiones),  originally  a  German  tribe,  were  at  first  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula,  and  afterwards  extended  themselves  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  and, 
in  407,  penetrated  into  Roman  Gaul.  Their  conversion  to  Christianity  took  place  in  the 
course  of  eight  days  I  They  adopted  a  brief  Arian  confession  of  faith,  and  were  bap- 
tized. From  407  to  684,  the  kingdom  of  B.  was  several  times  divided ;  and  in  461, 
Gundicar,  king  of  B.,  with  10,000  men,  confronted  Attila,  but  was  defeated  and  slain. 

In  534,  B.  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Franks;  but  the  weak  government  of  the  later 
Carlovingian  kings  allowed  a  part  of  it  once  more  to  assert  a  separate  existence  as  a 
dependency  of  the  empire  under  Boso  of  Vienne  in  882.  Boso's  realm,  known  as  Cis- 
juran  B.,  or  the  kingdom  of  Arelate  (Aries),  lay  mainly  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  A 
second  Burgundian  state  arose  about  the  same' time  in  the  country  between  the  8aone 
and  the  Reuss,  and  was  known  as  Transjuran  or  Upper  Burgundy .  These  states,  united 
in  980,  were  for  a  time  powerful  and  famous;  but  in  1038.  on  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
dynasty,  B.  became  part  of  the  German  empire.  It  was  afterwards  broken  into  sevconl 
fragments,  which  were  gradually  absorbed  by  France. 

A  similar  fate  befell  the  third  Burgundian  state,  the  dukedom  of  B.  or  Lower  B., 
which  was  formed  by  a  brother  of  Boso.  Yet  the  dukes  of  B.  played  a  large  part  in 
the  history  of  roediseval  Europe,  and  were  long  the  danserous  rivals  of  the  French  kings. 
The  nucleus  of  the  dukedom  was  in  Lower  B.,  the  region  which  afterwards  became  the 
French  province  of  B.,  to  the  n.  and  w.  of  the  other  Burgundian  realms;  but  the  second 
line  of  aukes,  beginning  in  1368  with  Philip  the  hardy,  son  of  the  French  king  John, 
held  under  their  sway  not  only  Franche  Comt6  and  adjoining  portions  of  France  proper, 
but  great  part  of  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  the  bold  (q.  v.)  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful sovereipis  of  Europe.  Louis  XI.  of  France  succeeded  in  incorporating  the  duchy 
with  the  kmgdom  of  Brance. 

BUBOTIKSY,  Louis,  Duke  of,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  dauphin 
of  France  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  b.  at  Versailles  in  1682.  Even  in  childhood 
he  was  ungovernable,  and  became  excessively  violent  and  haughty,  and  abandoned  to 
all  gross  and  sensual  passions.  Although  educated  under  the  care  of  the  abbe  Fenelon, 
he  used,  when  30  years  of  age,  to  divert  himself  with  drowning  flies  in  oil,  and  blowing 
up  living  frogs  with  gunpowder.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  oe  deformed;  his  deport- 
ment and  manners  were  undignified,  and  his  mind  was  imbued  with  bigotry.  When 
only  about  15  years  of  age,  he  was  married  to  the  princess  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  and  spent 
his  time  wholly  in  amusements  in  the  company  of  his  spouse,  and  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  Nevertheless,  in  1701,  he  was  nominally  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  army, 
really  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de  VenHdme,  and  is  said  to  have  shown  some 
spirit  in  a  cavalry-fight  at  Nimeguen;  but  he  quarreled  withVenddme,  chiefly  because 
he  had  once  been  compelled  to  establish  his  head-quarters  in  a  nunnery.  He  lost  the 
respect  of  the  army,  and  was  exposed  to  many  humiliations,  partly  proceeding  from 
intrigues  set  on  foot  against  him  out  of  envy  by  his  father.  He  returned  to  the  court 
more  eccentric,  gloomy,  and  unsociable  than  before.  But  when  he  became,  on  his 
father's  death,  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  all  his  defects  vanished  from  the 
sight  of  the  courtiers,  and  flattery  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  the  great  dauphin.  He 
died  suddenly  in  the  year  1712.  A  few  days  previously,  his  wife  and  her  son,  the  duke 
of  Bretagne,  had  died,  and  the  same  hearse  carried  father,  mother,  and  child  to  6t. 
Denis.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  subsequently  re^nt,  and  his  daughter,  the  duchess  of 
Berri,  were  accused,  but  without  reason,  of  having  caused  them  to  be  poisoned. 

BVB0Uin>Y  PITCH,  a  resinous  substance  prepared  from  common  frankincense  (q.v.), 
the  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  Norwav  spruce-fir  (abies  exeelsa;  see  Fm)  by  meltinff 
it  in  hot  water,  by  which  means  it  is  freed  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  volatile  oil 
which  it  contains.    By  straining  it  through  a  coarse  cloth,  impurities  are  also  removed^ 
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B  P.  is  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  hard  and  brittle  when  cold,  but  softening  by  the 
heat  of  the  hand,  and  readily  adhering  to  the  skin.  It  has  a  not  unpleasant  resinous 
odor,  and  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is  usad  in  medicine  as  an  external  application  only, 
and  generally  acts  as  a  mild  irritant.  A  very  common  application  of  it  is  as  a  plaster 
in  complaints  of  the  chest,  and  in  rheumatic  complaints.  It  enters  also  as  an  ingredient 
with  resin,  oils,  etc.,  into  a  compound  plaster  of  similar  use.  The  B.  P.  of  commerce 
is  now  principally  brought  from  Hamburg;  but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  sold  under 
that  name  is  really  manufactured  of  common  rosin  and  palm-oil,  or  from  American 
turpentine.  It  has  a  fuller  yellow  color  than  the  genuine  B.  P.,  and  a  less  agreeable 
odor.  g 

BTTBOTTKBT  WINES  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  vineyards  cultivated  on  the  hilly 
lands  forming  the  C5te  d'Or,  between  Dijon  and  Chalons.  These  hills  average  about 
from  800  to  1000  ft.  in  height ;  the  vineyards  ascend  up  the  slopes  in  terraces,  and  spread 
along  the  table-land  on  the  summit.  "  In  richness  of  flavor  and  in  perfume,  and  all  the 
more  delicate  qualities  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  the  wines  grown  here  unquestionably 
rank  as  the  finest  in  the  world."  The  most  celebrated  of  the  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are 
the  Closvouffeot  (near  Beaune),  Nuits,  Chambertin  (the  favorite  wine  of  Louis  XI V.  as 
well  as  of  Napoleon),  the  Romane-Conti,  Richebourg,  Volnay,  and  Pomard.  Of  other 
red  wines  of  Burgundy  not  grown  on  the  C6te  d'Or,  those  of  Pitoy,  Perri^re.  Preaux,  and 
Auxerre  are  held  in  most  repute.  The  white  wines  of  Burgundy  are  also  the  finest  in 
Prance,  but  being  produced  in  less  quantity,  they  have  less  celebrity.  The  quantity  of 
wine  annually  produced  in  Burgundy  averages  8,500,000  hectoliters  (77,000,000  gallons), 
of  which  only  about  a  fifth  is  consumed  in  the  district. 

BURnlNPUR,  a  t.  in  British  India,  230  m.  n.e.  of  Bombay,  2V  31'  n.,  and  76'  20' 
e. ;  2  m.  from  the  railway  station  of  Lalbagh.  It  was  founded  in  1400,  and  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  goverumcnt  of  the  Deccan  provinces  of  the  Mogul  empire  until  1685. 
In  1861,  it  was  ceded  to  the  British  government.  Pop.  72,  «9,308.  B.  is  celebrated  for 
its  muslins,  flowered  silks,  and  brocades. 

BTTBRAUKPTTB',  a  large  t.  of  India,  in  the  territory  of  Gwalior,  or  possessions  of 
Scindia's  family,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tapti,  in  n.  lat.  2V  18',  e.  long.  76''  20',  280 
m.  n.e.  from  Bombay.  The  banks  of  the  Tapti  are  here  bold,  rising  66  or  70  ft.  above 
the  stream.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  brickwork,  and  contains  a  palace 
built  by  Akbar.  A  few  of  the  wealthier  merchants  have  good  houses,  built  of  teak, 
and  profusely  decorated  with  carvings.  The  most  wealthv  and  influential  are  the 
Borahs,  a  Mohammedan  tribe,  who  inhabit  a  distinct  ward,  which  they  shut  up  at 
night,  excluding  all  other  persons.  There  are  manufactures  of  muslins,  flowered  silks, 
and  brocades,  for  which  the  place  was  formerly  famous,  so  that,  in  the  17th  c,  they 
were  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Persia,  Egypt,  Russia,  and  Poland. 

BUSIAL,  a  word  of  Teut.  origiQ  (Aus.-Sax.  birgan,  to  conceal),  is  applied  to  the  prev- 
alent method  among  civilized  nations  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  by  hidmg  them  in  the 
earth.  As  there  is  almost  nothing  else  so  deeply  mteresting  to  the  living  as  the  disposal 
of  those  whom  they  have  loved  aad  lost,  so  there  is  perhaps  nothing  else  so  distinctive 
of  the  condition  and  character  of  a  people  as  the  method  in  which  they  treat  their  dead. 
Hence,  funeral  customs  associate  themselves  with  a  wide  variety  of  sentiments,  from 
gentle  and  rational  sorrow,  up  to  deification  of  the  departed,  accompanied  sometimes 
with  cruelty  and  ferocity  towards  the  livine.  People  or  a  low  and  barbarous  type  care- 
lessly permit  the  remains  of  the  dead  to  lie  m  the  way  of  the  living,  and  there  are  a  few 
instances  in  which  the  object  of  artificial  arrangements  has  been  to  preserve  a  decorated 
portion  of  the  body — as,  for  instauce,  a  gilded  skull — among  survivors.  The  general 
tendency  of  mankind,  however,  has  always  been  to  bury  the  dead  out  of  sight  of  the 
living;  and  various  as  the  methods  of  accomplishing  this  end  have  been,  they  have 
resolved  themselves  into  three  great  classifications:  1.  The  simple  closing  up  of  the 
body  in  earth  or  stone;  2.  The  burning  of  the  body,  and  the  entombing  of  the  cinders; 
and,  8.  The  embalming  of  the  body.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  be  the  earliest  fonn  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  and  it  is  the  form  most  amply  sanctioned  by  the  existing 
practice  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  the  method  referred  to  in  the  earliest  scriptures; 
and  all  are  familiar  with  the  touching  scene  in  which  Abraliam  buries  Sarah  in  the  cave 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  which  belonged  to  Ephron,  but  was,  after  a  solemn  and  courteous 
negotiation,  secured  to  Abraham  for  a  possession  to  bury  his  dead  in  (Gen.  o.  28).  The 
horrible  fate  of  being  left  unburied,  either  from  scorn  or  neglect,  is  powerfully  told  in 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against  Jehoiakim:  "  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an 
ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  Ijeyond  the  gat«s  of  Jerusalem."  There  is  frequent  allusion 
in  the  later  scrijjturcs,  and  especially  m  the  New  Testament,  to  the  embalming  of  the 
body  in  antiseptics  and  fragi-ant  substances;  and  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of  Baul  and 
his  sons  is  accounted  for  by  commentators  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  too  far 
decayed  to  be  embalmed.  The  Isi-aelites  may  have  learned  the  practice  of  embalming 
from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  it  was  an  art  so  greatly  cultivated  and  extensively 
practiced,  that  Egyptian  coi*pses,  as  inoffensive  as  any  article  of  wood  or  stone,  are 
scattered  over  Europe  in  museums,  and  are  even  to  be  found  as  curiosities  in  private 
houses.    The  soil  and  climate  of  upper  Egypt  seem  to  have  afforded  facilities  for 
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embalming  unmatched  in  an^  other  part  of  the  world;  and  in  other  places  the  vestiges 
of  the  practice  are  comparatively  rare,  though  it  is  usual  even  yet  to  embalm  royal 
corpses,  and  in  some  places  to  preserve  a  series  of  mummies,  as  in  the  vault  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Kreuzberg,  at  Bonn,  where  the  monks  have  been  successively  preserved  in 
their  costume  for  centuries.  The  practice  of  incremation,  or  of  the  burning  of  the  body, 
and  the  entombing  of  the  ashes,  deserves  more  inquiry  than  it  has  yet  obtained.  In 
Greece,  in  Etruria — both  before  and  after  it  came  under  the  Romans — ^and  in  the  n.  of 
Europe,  the  simple  burial  of  the  body,  and  its  prior  reduction  to  ashes,  were  both  prac- 
ticed, and  sometimes  contemporaneously.  The  tombs  of  Etruria  are  rich  in  art,  much 
of  it  going  to  the  adornment  of  the  urns  of  baked  clay  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
are  kept.  Vessel  of  ierra-cotta,  or  cooked  earth,  containing  human  remains,  have  been 
found,  often  so  large  that  they  appear  to  have  served  as  coffins  for  containing  the  whole 
body.  Vessels  of  this  kind  were  found  in  the  vallej  of  the  Scamander  by  some  British 
officers  while  spending  their  leisure  time  after  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  upon  the  ground 
supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  besiegers  of  Troy.  Smaller  cinerary  urns  have 
been  found  over  so  extensive  a  portion  of  the  world,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
limits  to  which  they  belong.  The  Danish  antiquaries  say,  that  in  their  stone  period, 
when  the  use  of  metals  was  unknown,  the  dead  were  all  buried  unburned  in  stone 
chambers,  and  that  the  burning  of  the  bodies  and  the  preservation  of  the  ashes  in  urns 
came  in  with  the  age  of  bronze.  These  antiquaries  associate  with  the  older  system 
those  amorphous  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  called  barrows  or  tumuli,  which  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  n.  of  Europe.  Mr.  Bremner,  in  traveling  among  the  steppes  of  the 
Ukraine,  saw  multitudes  of  these  small  mounds,  which  reminded  him  at  once  of  what 
he  had  seen  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  at  Upsala  in  Sweden,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  tumulus  of  New  Grange  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  simple  barrow  on  the  moor  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
which  are  the  perfection  of  the  same  kind  of  structure  applied  to  the  same  purpose— 
the  burial  of  the  distinguished  dead.  These  structures  open  up  a  large  field  of  curiouB 
inquiry.  The  simple  theory,  that  they  were  raised  over  the  dead,  has  lately  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  discovery  that  many  of  them  are  not  artificial,  but  relics  of  sheets  of 
alluvial  matter,  the  mass  of  which  has  been  carried  away;  and  even  in  these,  human 
remains  have  been  found,  the  natural  mounds  having  been  used  as  monuments. 
Even  when  human  remains  are  connected  with  barrows,  cromlechs,  or  the  large  shape- 
less pillars  commonly  called  Druidical,  it  is  often  questionable  whether  the  monu- 
ment was  made  to  receive  such  remains.  It  is  certainly  ascertained  to  have  been  a 
practice  in  ancient  times  to  bury  bodies  in  tombs  which  were  themselves  ancient 
when  they  received  their  inmates. 

Some  of  the  grandest  buildings  in  the  world  have  been  tombs ;  such  are  the  pyramids, 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  and  many  temples  scattered  over 
Hindustan  and  other  eastern  countries.  Thus,  the  respect  paid  by  the  living  to  the  dead 
has  preserved  for  the  world  many  magnificent  fruits  of  architectural  eenius  and  labor. 
A  notion  that  the  dead  may  require  the  things  they  have  been  fond  of  in  life,  has  also 
preserved  to  the  existing  world  many  relics  of  the  customs  of  past  ages.  The  tombs  of 
Egypt  have  supplied  an  immense  quantity  of  them,  which  have  taught  the  present  age 
more  of  the  manners  of  ancient  nations  than  all  the  learned  books  that  have  been  written. 
It  is  an  awful  remembrance,  at  the  same  time,  that  inanimate  things  were  not  all  that 
the  dead  were  expected  to  take  with  them.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  favorite  horses  and 
slaves  sacrificed  at  the  holocaust  of  the  dead  chief.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in 
our  own  day  in  Ashantoe.  In  many  countries,  the  wives  had  the  doom,  or  privilege,  as 
it  was  thought,  of  departing  with  their  husbands;  and  down  to  the  present  generation 
the  practice  lias  lived  in  full  vigor  in  the  Hindu  sutti.  Among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
the  Komans,  and  many  ancient  nations,  the  dead  were  buried  beyond  the  towns.  The 
"stop,  traveler!"  was  a  usual  memorandum  on  Roman  tombs,  in  Christian  countries, 
if  the  remains  of  the  saint  to  whom  a  church  was  dedicated  could  be  obtained— or  any 
thing  passing  for  the  remains— they  were  buried  near  the  altar  in  the  choir.  It  became 
a  prevalent  desire  to  be  buried  near  these  saints,  and  the  bodies  of  men  eminent  for  their 
piety,  or  high  in  rank,  came  thus  to  be  buried  in  churches.  The  extension  of  the 
practice  was  the  origin  of  churchyards.  These,  in  crowded  towns,  became  offensive 
and  unhealthy.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  practice,  so  detrimental  to  the  public 
health,  as  the  B.  within  churches,  was  checked  in  this  country  until  the  whole  system 
of  intramural  interment,  as  it  was  called,  was  attacked,  about  the  year  1844,  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  and  other  sanitary  reformers.  Measures  were  afterwards  carried  for  shutting 
graveyards  in  crowded  cities,  and  placing  interments  in  open  cemeteries  under  sanitary 
control.  The  first  great  measure  was  passed  in  1850,  when  the  board  of  health  was  made 
a  B.  board  for  the  metropolis,  and  power  was  given  to  the  privy  council  to  close  the 
city  graveyards.  The  act  was  modified  two  years  afterwards,  by  transferring  the  duties 
of  managing  cemeteries  to  local  boards  appointed  by  the  vestries.  It  was  m  London 
that  the  danger  was  most  urgent  and  the  remedy  immediate.  It  was  extended  to  the 
English  provinces  in  1853,  and  to  Scotland  in  1855. 

In  England,  B.  in  some  part  of  the  parish  churchyard  is  a  common  law  right, 
which  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus — that  is,  every  person  may  he  buried  in  the 
parish  where  he  dies.    But  the  body  of  a  parishioner  cannot  be  interred  in  an  iron  coffin 
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or  vault,  or  even  in  any  particular  part  of  a  churchyard,  as,  for  instance,  the  family 
vault,  without  an  additional  fee. 

The  fact  that  the  only  religious  service  which  can  at  present  be  conducted  at  the 
grave  is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  has  led  of  late  years  to  the  repeated  proposal  in 
parliament  of  measures  to  permit  dissenters  to  have  their  own  services  performed  in  the 
churchyard — as  yet  without  results. 

By  the  canons  of  the  church  of  England,  clergymen  cannot  refuse  or  delay  to  bury 
any  corpse  that  is  brought  to  the  church  or  churchyard;  on  the  other  hand,  a  conspiracy 
to  prevent  a  B.  is  an  indictable  offense,  and  so  is  the  willfully  obstructing  a  clergyman 
in  reading  the  B.  service  in  a  parish  church.  It  is  a  popular  error,  that  a  creditor  can 
arrest  or  detain  the  body  of  a  deceased  debtor;  and  the  doing  such  an  act  is  indictable  as 
a  misdemeanor.  It  is  also  an  error,  that  permitting  a  funeral  procession  to  pass  over 
private  grounds  creates  a  public  right  of  way.  By  the  3  Gko.  IV.  c.  126,  s.  32,  the 
inhabitants  of  any  parish,  township,  or  place,  when  going  to  or  returning  from  attending 
funerals  of  persons  in  England  who  have  died  and  are  to  be  buried  there,  are  exempted 
from  anv  toll  within  these  limits.  And  by  the  4  Qeo.  IV.  c.  49,  s.  36,  the  same  regulation 
is  extended  to  Scotland;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  limitation  of 
the  district  is  described  by  the  word  parish  alone.  The  6  and  7  Will.  IV .  c.  86  regulates 
the  registry  of  deaths,  llie  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  52  abolished  the  barbarous  mode  of  burying 
persons  found  felo  de  ae,  and  directs  that  their  B.  shall  take  place,  without  any  marks 
of  i^ominy,  privately  in  the  parish  churchyard,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve 
at  night,  under  the  direction  of  the  coroner.  The  B.  of  dead  bodies  cast  on  shore  is 
enforced  by  48  Geo.  HI.  c.  75.     See  Wharton's  Law  Leakcon. 

In  Scotland,  the  right  of  B.  in  a  churchyard  is  an  incident  of  property  in  the  parish; 
but  it  is  a  mere  right  of  B.,  and  there  is  not  necessarily  any  corresponding  ownership  in 
the  tolum  or  ground  of  the  churchyard.  In  Edinburgh,  however,  the  right  to  special 
B.  places  in  churchyards  is  recognized. — For  B.  in  cemeteries  in  England  and  Scotland, 
see  Cemetery. 

BTTBIAL  ACTS.  These  are  the  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  85,  for  London;  the  16  and  17  Vict, 
c.  184,  the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  87,  and  the  18  and  19  Vict.  cc.  79  and  128,  for  places  in 
England  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis — all  as  amended  by  the  20  and  21  Vict,  c 
81,  and  the  22  Vict.  c.  1,  23  and  24  Vict.  c.  64,  25  and  26  Vict.  c.  100,  84  and  85  Vict.  c. 
33.  These  acts  were  rendered  necessary  when  it  was  resolved  on  sanitary  grounds  to 
put  a  stop  to  burials  in  populous  places,  which  could  only  be  effectually  done  by  giving 
power  to  parishes  to  acquire  other  burial-grounds  in  rural  places.  These  statutes  have 
long  been  proverbial  for  their  confusion  (e.g.,  20  and  21  Vict.,  which  proposes  in  the 
preamble  to  amend  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  78.  really  amends  c.  79),  and  relate  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  burial-boards  for  parishes — ^the  authorizing  new  burial-places,  proper  sanitary 
regulations,  the  control  by  the  government  and  by  order  in  council,  and  many  other 
details  too  numerous  to  specify  here.  Our  readers  must  be  content  with  our  referring 
them  to  the  acts  themselves,  or  to  their  lawyers. 

The  corresponding  acts  for  Scotland  are  the  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  68,  amended  by  the 
20  and  21  Vict.  c.  42,  and  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  50. 

BUBIAL  SOCIETIES  are  friendly  societies  constituted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with 
the  express  object  of  supplying  a  fund  for  paying  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  members 
on  their  death.  See  Friekdly  Societies,  it  l^came  customary  to  enter  the  names 
not  only  of  adults,  but  of  children,  in  such  societies.  The  proceedings  of  the  criminal 
courts  have  shown  that,  in  some  instances,  children  on  whose  lives  such  an  insurance 
was  effected  have  been  killed  or  allowed  to  die  of  neglect,  and  the  alarm  created  by  such 
instances  was  enhanced  by  the  discovery  that  children  were  frequently  insured  in  more 
than  one  society.  To  obviate  this  calamitous  use  of  a  beneficial  arrangement,  it  was 
provided  that  no  insurance  of  a  child  under  six  years  of  age  in  a  burial  society  should 
be  legal.  It  was  attested  to  the  select  committee  of  the  commons  on  friendly  societies 
in  1849,  that  the  practice  of  such  insurances  continued  in  uncertified  societies;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  friendly  societies:  "In  our  long  experience 
with  these  societies  in  Liverpool,  in  which  are  nearly  100,000  members,  approximating 
to  nearly  one  third  of  the  population  of  this  great  town,  we  have  not  had  one  instance 
of  death  by  violence  for  the  sake  of  the  burial  money."  In  the  friendly  societies  act  of 
1850,  and  m  subsequent  enactments,  stringent  arrangements  for  certifymg  the  cause  of 
death  have  been  adopted  as  a  sufficient  protection  from  this  crime. 

BURIATS,  a  Mongolian  people  in  the  vicinity  of  lake  Baikal.  They  are  scattered 
in  various  tribes  that  take  the  names  of  their  special  localities;  and  the  tribes  are  sub- 
divided according  to  kinship.  In  1857.  the  B.  numbered  about  190,000.  They  have 
high  cheek-bones^  flat  noses,  and  sparse  beard  on  the  chin;  they  shave  the  head,  leaving 
a  cue  at  the  top,  like  the  Chinese.  In  summer  they  dress  in  wool  and  cotton;  in 
winter  in  sheep-skins  and  furs.  Rearing  cattle  is  their  chief  occupation,  and  some  of 
them  possess  large  herds.  A  few  tribes  engage  in  agriculture,  and  in  1^9  the  B.  had 
about  240,000  acres  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  they  have  an  elaborate 
system  of  irrigation.  Some  activity  is  shown  in  trapping  and  fishing.  In  religion  they 
are  mainly  Buddhists;  their  chief  lama  living  at  Goose  lake.  Some  are  Shamanists.  and 
their  sacred  spot  is  Uie  Shamanist  stone  at  the  mouth  of  Angar  river.     About  10,000  are 
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Christians.  Reading  and  writing  are  general' among  the  B.,  and  they  have  books  of 
their  own,  translated  from  the  Thibetan.  Their  language  is  Mongolian,  and  in  three 
distinct  dialects.  The  Russians  first  explored  the  region  in  1631,  and  after  several 
unimportant  contests  permanently  subdued  the  B.  before  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

BUBIDAir,  Jean,  a  scholastic  metaphysician  of  the  nominalist  party,  was  b.  at 
Bethune,  in  Artois,  in  the  14th  c,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  Occam,  where  he  also 
became  a  teacher  of  philosopby.  The  events  of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  his 
death,  are  very  obscure.  One  account  states  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  Seine  by 
command  of  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne,  daughter-in-law  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  whose 
infidelities  he  had  rebuked.  Another,  later,  but  less  mythical- looking  account,  states 
that  B.  was  driven  from  Prance  as  a  disciple  of  Occam,  and  fied  to  Austria,  where  he 
founded  a  school.  His  elucidations  of  Aristotle  81*6  among  his  most  useful  writings. 
In  his  Logic,  his  great  endeavor  was  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  middle  terms  for  all 
kinds  of  syllogisms.  The  celebrated  sophism  known  to  the  schoolmen  under  the  name 
of  Buridan's  Ass,  has  been  discussed  at  superfiuous  length,  and  with  needless  ingenuity, 
by  Bayle.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  was  ever  adduced  by  B. ,  but  more  probably  by 
his  adversaries,  who  wished  to  ridicule  his  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Determinism — viz., 
that  in  every  mentcd  and  bodily  action  the  will  must  be  determined  by  something  out 
of  itself.  The  sophism  referred  to  is  that  if  a  hungry  ass  be  placed  exactly  between 
two  bundles  of  hay  of  equal  size  and  attractiveness,  it  must  starve,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  determine  the  will  of  the  animal  towards  either  bundle.  His  chief  works  are 
Summula  Diaiectiea  (Paris,  1487);  Compendium  Logiem  (Venice,  1489;  Oxford,  1687);  In 
AristoteUs  Mstaphysica  (Paris,  1518). 

BTT'SDr,  or  Gravkr,  the  principal  instrument  used  in  copper-engraving,  is  made  of 
tempered  steel,  and  is  of  prismatic  form,  the  gravine  end  being  ground  on  obliquely  to 
a  sharp  point.  The  style  of  a  master  is  frequently  described  by  the  expressions  soft  B., 
graphic  B.,  brilliant  B.,  or  whatever  other  character  may  belong  to  it. 

B1TBITI  PALM,  Mawritia  tinifera;  seeMAURiTiA;  a  beautiful  palm  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the  swamps  of  some  parts  of  the  n.  of  Brazil.  It  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
of  palms.  Its  leaves  are  fan-shaped,  and  form  a  large  globular  head  at  the  top  of  tfa^ 
stem.  It  produces  a  great  number  of  nuts  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  eg^,  covered 
with  rhomboidal  scales  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner.  Between  these  scales  and  the  albu- 
minous substance  of  the  nut,  there  is  an  oily  reddish  pulp,  which  is  boiled  with  sugar, 
and  made  into  a  sweetmeat.  An  emulsion  is  also  prepared  from  it,  which,  when  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  is  a  very  palatable  beverage,  but  if  much  used,  is  said  to  tinge  the  skin 
of  a  yellow  color.  The  juice  of  the  stem  also  makes  a  very  agreeable  drink;  but  to 
obtain  it,  the  tree  must  be  cut  down^  when  several  holes  about  6  in.  square,  8  in.  deep, 
and  6  ft.  apart,  are  cut  in  the  trunk  with  a  small  axe;  and  these  in  a  short  time  are  filled 
^ith  a  reddish-colored  liquid,  having  much  the  flavor  of  sweet  wine. 

BURKE,  a  co.  in  e.  Georgia,  on  the  Savannah  river  and  the  Central  Georgia  railroad; 
1040  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  17,639—13,486  colored;  in  '80,  27,130.  Surface  hilly,  with  fertile 
soil,  producing  com,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.    Qo.  seat,  Waynesborough. 

BURKE,  a  co.  in  w.  North  Carolina,  on  the  Catawba  river  and  the  Wilmington  and 
North  Carolina  railroads;  450s^.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9777—2314  colored.  Surface  moimtain- 
ous,  with  fine  scenery;  productions  agricultural.    Co.  seat,  Morgantown. 

BUBXE.  Edmund,  a  philosopher  and  politician,  distinguished  over  all  the  men  of  his 
times  for  eloquence  and  political  foresight,  was  born  in  1780,  in  Dublin,  where  his  father 
had  an  extensive  practice  as  an  attorney.  As  a  schoolboy,  he  displayed  those  traits  of 
character  and  the  germs  of  those  powers  which  ultimately  gave  him  greatness.  In  1744, 
B.  entered  the  university  of  Dublm,  of  which  he  became  a  scholar.  His  undergraduate 
course  was  not  unmarked  by  the  ordinary  distinctions  of  successful  application;  but  it 
would  appear  that  he  mainly  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  studies  of  poetry,  oratory, 
history,  and  metaphysics.  In  Feb.,  1748,  he  graduated  b.a.,  and  in  1751  took  his  degree 
as  master  of  arts,  in  the  interval  (1750),  being  destined  for  the  English  bar,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  to  keep  his  terms  at  the  Middle  Temple.  To  legal  studies,  however, 
he  never  took  kindly,  and  ultimately  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  Incoming  a  barrister. 
During  the  years  1750-56,  he  would  appear  to  have  occupied  himself  in  traveling  through 
England,  enjoying  the  society  of  literary  men,  in  study,  and  finally  in  writing  for  various 
penodicals. 

B.,  when  vet  at  the  university^,  had  achieved  a  local  reputation  for  literary  talent  and 
eloquence.  Amon^  the  compositions  gf  his  undergraduate  life  the  most  noticeable  per- 
haps is  his  translation  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Geor^ic  of  Virgil,  which  shows 
poetic  talent  of  no  mean  order.  His  first  important  publication,  however,  was  the  cele- 
brated Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  written  in  imitation  and  ridicule  of  the  style  and 
reasoning  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  in  which,  with  well-concealed  irony,  he  confutes  his 
lordships  views  of  society  by  a  reductio  ad  abmrdum.  This  work,  published  anony- 
mously in  1756,  at  the  age  of  26,  attracted  considerable  attention.  Soon  after,  in  the 
same  year,  appeared  his  well-known  essiiy,  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  t?ie  Origin  of  our 
IdMSofthe  Sublime  and  Beautiful— &  work  contain  lug  a  comprehensive  induction  of  the 
various  sources  of  the  ideas  referred  to,  but  which  must  be  pronounced  a  failure,  so  far 
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as  it  pretends  to  analyze  into  their  primary  elements  the  emotions  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful. 

The  essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  attained  a  rapid  popularity,  and  its  author 
soon  found  himself  courted  by  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time.  Garrick  was  already 
one  of  his  friends;  among  them  he  soon  could  count  Reynolds,  Soame  Jenyns,  lord  Lyt- 
telton,  Warburton,  Hume,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Notwithstanding  this  popularity,  how- 
ever, his  progress  continued  slow ;  for  three  ^ears  yet,  he  had  to  occupy  himself  with 
periodical  writing,  devoting  his  leisure  principally  to  political  subjects.  What  is  con- 
sidered a  joint  work  of  B.  and  his  cousin,  William  Bourke,  appeared  in  1757 — viz..  An 
Account  of  Hie  Europeaii  SetUemeiUs  in  America — and  shows  how  carefully  at  this  date  he 
had  studied  the  condition  of  the  colonies.  In  1761,  Mr.W.  G.  Hamilton  (**  Single-speech 
Hamilton'*),  then  secretary  for  Ireland,  having  appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  he 
returned  to  Dublin,  where,  during  two  years'  service,  he  demonstrated  his  aptitude  for 
political  business,  receiving  in  17(53,  in  reward  of  his  services*  a  pension  on  the  Irish 
establishment  of  £300,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  enioy. 

Returning  to  London,  B.,  in  1764,  along  with  Reynolds,  founded  the  literary  club, 
the  history  of  which  is  associated  with  almost  every  considerable  name  in  the  literature 
of  the  period.  But  literary  society  did  not  call  off  his  attention  from  the  chances  of  a 
political  career.  He  became  private  secretary  to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  his 
becoming  premier,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Wendover. 
Here  his  eloquence  at  once  made  him  the  reputation  of  being  "the  first  man  in  the 
commons."  The  Rockingham  administration,  however,  lived  only  a  few  months,  and 
with  it  terminated  this  his  second  political  employment.  To  trace  his  subsequent  career 
in  parliament  is  more  than  the  limits  of  this  article  will  allow ;  it  must  suffice  to  state 
briefly  that  his  parliamentary  life  extended  from  1766  to  1794  without  intermission; 
that  he  was  successively  member  for  Wendover,  Bristol,  and  Malton;  twice  held  the 
post  of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  once  under  Rockingham,  and  again  under  lord  North, 
with  the  standing  of  a  privy  councilor;  that  after  a  career  in  parliament  remarkable 
for  the  laboriousness,  earnestness,  and  brilliancy  with  which  every  duty  was  discharged, 
and  extending  over  nearly  80  years,  he  retired  at  last,  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
mons for  his  numerous  public  services,  and  rewarded  by  government,  on  the  express 
request  of  his  sovereign,  with  pensions  amounting  in  all  to  £8700.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  omit  that,  as  paymaster  of  the  forces,  he,  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
public  economy,  sacrificed  all  the  perquisites  of  his  office,  exhibiting  a  severe  integrity 
unexampled  among  public  men;  and  that  in  his  relation  with  the  constituency  of  Bris- 
tol, which  was  alienated  from  him  by  his  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  of  the  opening  up  of  the  trade  of  Ireland,  he  was  the  first  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  the  independence  of  parliamentary  representatives^—that  they  are  not 
machines  to  vote  for  measures  approved  by  their  constituencies  simply  for  Uiat  reason, 
but  men  and  thinkers  chosen  by  them  to  calmly  consider  and  legislate  for  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  during  his  career  he  rendered 
more  important  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  than  any  man  of  his  time:  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  a  measure  which  was  destined  to  ripen  to 
success  in  the  hands  of  Wilberforce;  he  advocated  the  cause  of  humanitv  in  India 
against  the  voracious  greed  of  stockholders,  who  regarded  its  millions  simpfy  as  mate- 
nals  for  plunder,  and  largely  contributed  to  improve  the  government  of  that  country. 
Towards  America  he  advocated  a  policy  of  justice  and  conciliation,  which,  had  it  been 
adopted,  would  have  averted  the  horrors  of  the  war  of  independence,  and  retained  the 
colonies  in  amity  with  the  mother-country.  And  to  the  advocacy  of  every  cause  which 
he  espoused,  he  brought  a  capacity  for  patient  research  that  was  unlimited,  and  an  elo- 
quence that  has  never  been  transcended. 

Before  proceeding  to  remark  on  the  character  and  powers  of  B.,  a  very  brief  notice 
must  be  taken  of  his  leading  literary  efforts  connected  with  his  political  labors.  Little 
more  than  a  catalogue  can  here  be  given  of  them.  Omitting  a  varietj  of  valuable  letters 
— several  on  the  condition  of  Ireland — notice  must  be  taken  of  his  Obaermtions  on  a 
Pamphlet  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Nation,  being  his  first  political  pamphlet,  published 
in  1769,  in  answer  to  one  variously  ascribed  to  Fox  or  Grenville.  In  1770,  he  published 
a  pamphlet,  On  the  Cause  of  tlie  Present  Discontents.  On  the  18th  Feb.,  1788,  he  com- 
menced his  celebrated  speech  opening  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  (q.v.),  the  most 
remarkable  trial,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  speech  lasted  over  four 
days,  and  has  been  characterized  as  "a  tempest  of  invective  and  eloquence."  No  idea 
can  be  conveyed  of  the  effect  which  it  produced.  The  trial  lasted  seven  years,  and 
closed  with  another  great  and  splendid  oration  from  B.,  lastinff  over  nine  days.  Has- 
tings, it  is  well  known,  was  acquitted.  While  this  trial  was  advancing,  B.  found  time 
to  take  part  in  all  the  current  business.  In  1790,  appeared  his  Reflections  on  the  Betolvr 
iion  of  Prance,  which  sold  in  tens  of  thousands,  ana  is  said  to  have  produced  an  effect 
never  produced  before  nor  since  by  any  political  essay.  Hereafter,  the  world  showered 
honors  on  B.,  of  which  space  forbids  even  the  enumeration.  Having,  in  1791,  with- 
drawn from  the  whigs  on  the  French  question,  he  offered  for  the  consideration  of  gov- 
ernment, thoughts  on  French  Affairs,  which,  however,  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death.  Heads  for  Oonsideration  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs  and  Pepty  to  a  Nof^ 
Lord  next  followed,  the  latter  being  relative  to  himself  pers^|^j|)ily.^.^J5i'Sl  Jaf ^  woric. 
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Ihouglits  071  a  Regicide  Peace,  showed  that  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  whole 
powei*s  unimpaired. 

Few  men  have  been  the  subjects  of  higher  panegyric  than  B.,  and,  on  the  whole, 
few  have  better  deserved  pmse.  Jrie  was  noble-minded,  pure  in  his  life,  and  a  purist 
in  politics.  Intellectually,  he  was  most  richly  endowed:  with  much  imagination,  rare 
powers  of  observation,  and  indefatigable  industry,  there  was  no  subject  which  he  could 
not  master,  and  none  which,  having  mastered,  he  could  not  expound  with  unparalleled 
richness  of  language.  But  with  these  virtues  and  powers  were  conjoined  defects,  which, 
without  bating  their  greatness,  largely  neutralized  their  influence.  He  was.  it  may  be 
said,  too  literary  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  too  philosophic  to  be  a  i.»u..iiciau.  His  career 
would  seem  to  illustrate  this  position.  His  oratory  ahtouiided  by  its  brilliancy  rather 
than  persuaded  by  its  tone  and  argument;  and  in  the  lone;- run,  the  eloquence  which 
failed  to  command  the  reason,  ceased  to  captivate  the  ear.  The  man  who  at  first  evoked 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  house  by  the  brilliancy  and  power  of  his  eloquence,  did  actually 
at  last  empty  it  by  persistence  in  the  monotonous  splendors  of  his  speeches.  Passionate, 
and  in  a  great  degree  untractable,  he  was  uusuited  for  party  politics,  and  drifted  from 
all  his  connections,  breaking  up  slowly  all  party  ties,  and  even  the  ties  of  friendship,  till 
lie  reached  at  last  a  state  of  almost  political  isolation.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  how  great  an  influence  he,  half  philosopher,  half  politician,  exercised  on  the 
counsels  of  the  state;  many  of  his  views  on  politics  and  public  economy  were  anticipa- 
tions of  science,  as  manv  of  his  previsions  of  the  course  of  events  were  prophecies. 

B.  died  on  the  7th  July,  1797,  in  his 68th  jrear.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  in  quarto 
was  published  in  1827.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  the  Clarendon  pi*ess,  begun  in  1866. 
The  best  biography  of  B.  is  Mr.  J.  Macknight's.  See  also  Morley*s  Edmund  Burke,  a 
EUUnical  Study  (1869). 

BURKE,  Sir  JoHif  Bernabd,  b.  1815;  son  of  John,  who  started  the  genealogical 
books  known  as  Bwrke^s  Peerage^  etc.,  and  continuing  the  work  after  the  father's  death. 
He  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  18d9,  and  was  knighted  in  1854.  He  has  published, 
besides  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  History  of  DtyrmarU,  Abeyant,  Forfeited,  and  Extinct 
Peerages;  History  cf  the  Landed  Geri;try;  Vicissitudes  of  Families,  and  other  works. 

BTTRXIKG.    See  Anatomy  (in  law). 

BURLAMAQUI',  Jean  Jacques,  a  writer  on  natural  law.  He  was  professor  and 
lecturer  in  Geneva,  and  was  elected  to  the  council  of  the  state.  His  w^orks  are  upon  the 
principles  of  natural  and  political  rights,  and  have  passed  through  many  editions. 

SUBLEIffH,  Wii^LiAM  CECiii,  Lord.     See  Cecil. 

BURLEIGH,  William  Henry,  1813-71 ;  b.  Conn. ;  printer  and  editor  of  several 
literary  and  religious  journals,  among  which  were  the  Christian  Witness,  Pittsburg, 
Penn. ;  the  Gha/rter  Oak,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  and  the  Washington  Banner,  He  published 
a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems. 

BURLESON,  a  co.  in  central  Texas,  on  Brazos  river;  976  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8072—8021 
colored.  It  has  an  uneven  but  productive  soil,  about  two  thinis  covered  with  oak  for- 
ests.   Productions,  com,  cotton,  and  wool.     CJo.  seat,  Caldwell. 

BUBLESQITE  (from  Ital.  hxrla,  jest,  mockery),  denoting  a  style  of  speaking,  acting, 
writing,  drawing,  is  a  low  and  rude  grade  of  the  comic.  The  legitimate  comic  brings 
together  conti-asts  with  a  final  view  to  harmonizing  and  reconciling  them;  the  B.  dis- 
torts and  caricatures,  and  brings  the  incongruities  into  stronger  relief.  The  farce  is  the 
B.  of  comedy.  Deformities  and  monstrosities  that  excite  disgust  do  not  belong  to  the 
burlesque.  The  lofty  and  the  abject,  the  great  and  the  little  are  conjoined,  with  the 
sole  view  of  exciting  a  laugh.  Nor  does  the  true  B.  turn  real  greatness  and  nobility  into 
laughter,  but  only  £am  greatness — false  pathos,  and  all  hollow  pretension  and  affecta- 
tion. Tbe  B.  style  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients;  it  originated  among 
the  Italians,  more  particularly  with  the  poet  Berni  (q.v.).  The  genuinely  national  huf 
fone  of  the  Italians  personates  the  burlesque.  Carlo  Gozzi,  in  his  tragi-comedies,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  B.  vein.  Scarron  among  the  French,  and  Hudibras  in  Eng- 
lish, are  examples.    Parody  or  travesty  (q.v.)  is  a  species  of  burlesque. 

BTTELSTTA,  a  comic  operetta  or  musical  farce. 

BURLINGAME.  Anson,  ll.d.,  1820-70;  b.  N.  Y.;  educated  in  Michigan  and  Har- 
vard universities,  and  practiced  law  in  Boston.  He  was  chosen  to  the  state  legislature 
and  the  constitutional  convention.  He  was  an  early  worker  in  the  free-soil  party  when 
Van  Buren  was  the  presidential  candidate;  and  was  also  a  leader  in  the  American  party 
in  1854.  and  by  them  sent  to  congress.  His  denunciation  of  Brooks's  assault  upon  sena- 
tor Sumner  provoked  a  challenge  from  the  South  Carolinian,  which  the  Massachusetts 
member  at  once  accepted,  naming  rifles  as  the  weapons.  Brooks  did  not  fight.  Bur- 
lingame  was  a  congressman  until  1861,  and  in  that  year  was  sent  as  minister  to  Austria, 
where  the  feeling  against  him  because  he  had  favored  Hungarian  independence  led  to  a 
positive  refusal  to  receive  him  as  a  diplomatic  representative.  He  was  then  sent  to 
China,  where  he  was  successful  in  negotiating  certain  treaties  favoiiable  to  both  coun- 
tries, and  for  the  first  time  securing  China's  recognition  of  international  rights  of  prop- 
erty, trade,  and  worship.     In  1869,  having  gained  the  full  confidence  of  the  Chinese 
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goyemment,  he  was  sent  as  minister  of  the  Chinese  empire  to  Bussia,  and  other  European 
countries,  but  died  soon  after  entering  upon  his  duties. 

BURLINGTON,  a  co.  in  central  New  Jersey,  between  the  ocean  and  the  Delaware 
river;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  58,689.  It  is  level  and  in  some  parts  fertile,  but  much  of  itia 
sandy  and  covered  with  pine  forests.  Iron  ore,  marl,  and  petrified  animal  remains  are 
found.  Chief  productions,  cereals,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  and  wool.  The  railways  are 
the  Camden  and  Amboy,  Camden  and  Burlington  County,  Pemberton  and  Hightstown, 
and  branches  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern.     Co.  seat.  Mount  Holly. 

BTTBLIHOTOH,  the  name  of  three  cities  of  some  note  in  the  United  States. — 1.  A  port 
of  entry  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware,  about  20  m.  above  Philadelphia,  with  which, 
as  well  as  with  New  York,  it  is  connected  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railway.  It  pos- 
sesses an  Episcopalian  college,  founded  in  1846.  Pop.  70,  5817,  with  about  13,000  tons 
of  shipping. — 2.  The  most  populous  city  in  Vermont.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
e.  shore  of  lake  Champlain.  It  communicates  with  the  St.  Lawrence  by  means  of  the 
Richelieu  river  and  the  Cliambly  canal ;  while  through  the  Champlain  canal  it  has  access 
to  the  Hudson.  It  has  railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Vermont  university  crowns  the  slope  on  which  the  city  stands.  Pop.  70, 
14,887. — 3.  A  city  of  Iowa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  207  "m.  by  rail  w.s.w.  of 
Chicago.  It  occupies  a  natural  amphitheater  formed  by  the  limestone  bluffs  which  slope 
backward  from  the  river.  It  carries  on  a  large  commerce,  and  there  are  numerous 
foundries,  breweries,  soap-works,  pork-packing  establishments,  flour-mills,  and  saw- 
mills. The  city  is  the  center  of  considerable  railway  communications,  and  possesses 
among  its  educational  institutions,  business  college  and  Baptist  university.    Pop.  70» 


BURLINGTON  (ante),  a  city  in  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi;  207  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  75,  19,fe7.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  several  railroads,  and  is  an 
important  business  point,  having  also  many  manufactories.  The  business  portion  is  of 
the  river  shore,  while  private  residences  are  on  the  high  bluffs  in  the  rear.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Burlington  university,  and  has  other  excellent  schools.  There  are  extensive  coal  and 
limestone  deposits  near  by.     From  1837  to  1840  it  was  the  state  capital. 

BURLINGTON  (ante),  a  city  in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  18  m.  above 
Philadelphia,  founded  by  Quakers  in  1677.  It  is  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail- 
road, and  is  connected  by  steamboats  with  Philadelphia.  Among  its  educational  insti- 
tutions are  a  college  and  St.  Mary's  hall  for  young  women  (both  Episcopal).  There  is 
considerable  manufacturing  business,  and  trade  by  the  river  and  railroads.  B.  was  for 
a  long  period  the  seat  of  ^'  )vernment  of  the  colony  of  West  Jersey,  and  the  last  official 
residence  of  Wm.  Frauklia,  the  governor,  at  which  period  and  afterwards  it  had  a 
lucrative  West  India  trade. 

BURLINGTON  (ante),  the  chief  city  of  Vermont,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  co.  seat 
of  Chittenden  co.,  on  lake  Champlain,  38  m.  by  rail  n.w.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  70, 
14,887.  The  harbor  is  commodious  and  safe,  protected  by  a  breakwater  900  ft.  long; 
and  the  location  of  the  city  is  remarkably  flue,  both  for  commerce  and  charming  scenery. 
Besides  the  lake  navigation,  the  Central  Vermont,  Vermont  and  Canada,  Burlington  and 
Lamoille,  and  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroads  give  ample  means  of  communication. 
There  is  a  steam  ferry  to  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  The  lumber  trade  is  the  largest  single 
business,  but  there  are  marble  works,  manufactories,  and  a  large  local  trade.  B.  is  con- 
nected with  Winooski,  a  manufacturing  suburb,  by  a  bridge  over  the  Winooski  river. 
The  university  of  Vermont,  founded  m  1791,  is  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city; 
departments  of  the  university  are  the  agricultural  college  and  a  medical  school.  Another 
educational  feature  is  the  Vermont  Episcopal  institute,  organized  in  1858.  The  ci^  is 
supplied  with  gas  and  water;  its  notable  public  buildings  and  institutes  are:  aU.  S. 
custom  house,  a  city  hall,  and  a  court  house;  2  Congregational  churches;  2  Roman 
Catholic;  Unitarian.  Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches;  the  Fletcher  free 
library;  the  Mary  Fletcher  hosfjital;  Lake  View  cemetery,  near  lake  Champlain,  and 
Green  Mount  cemetery,  overlookinc:  the  Winooski  valley,  the  latter  containing  a  credit- 
able monument  over  the  grave  of  £than  Allen. 

BVBLIirGTOH.    See  Bridlington. 

BURLINGTON  LIMESTONE,  a  valuable  material  for  building  found  in  abundance 
near  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  elsewhere  along  the  Mississippi,  usually  in  double  beds^he 
upper  one  nearly  all  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  lower  one  containing  magnesia.  This 
stone  is  peculiar  for  the  vast  abundance  of  fossils  found  in  it,  especially  of  crinoidea  and 
corals. 

BJJRM.AK,  Empire  of,  called  also  the  Empirb  of  Ava,  an  important  kingdom  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  formerly  of  great  extent;  but  by  two  contests  with  the  British 
power  in  India,  it  lost  several  provinces,  and  is  now.  in  its  widest  sense  and  including 
tributary  states,  comprehended  between  19**  29'  and  28"  n.  lat.,  and  93"  and  100**  e.  long., 
having  an  area  of  about  188,000  sq.m.,  and  a  scanty  population  estimated  at  from 
8,000,000  to  4,000,000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  mountains,  separating  it  from  Assam 
and  Thibet;  on  the  e.,  by  China;  on  the  s..  by  the  British  province  of  Pegu;  and  on  the 
w.,  by  Munnipore  and  mountain-ranges  dividing  it  from  Tipperah,  Chittagong,  and 
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Aracan.  The  Bumaan  empire,  as  it  now  exists,  has  three  well-marked  divisions:  1. 
Northern  B.,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Singphos,  Shans,  and  other  tribes;  2.  B.  proper;  8. 
The  Eastern  Shan  tributary  states.  The  area  of  B.  proper,  from  lat.  24^  n.  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Pegu,  is  44,450  sq.m.,  with  a  population  of  about  1,300,000, 

Physical  features. — From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great  transverse  mountain  barrier 
of  Northern  India,  longitudinal  ranges  strike  away  southwards,  and  between  two  of 
these  the  Burman  territories  are  situated.  Tlie  country  slopes  from  the  highland  regions 
of  the  n.  towards  the  coast,  and  has  been  fitly  described  as  "a  varied  surface  of  rolling 
upland,  interspersed  with  alluvial  basins  and  sudden  ridges  of  hill." 

The  principal  river,  the  Irrawaddy  (q.v.).  having  its  source  amid  the  snowy  moun- 
tains from  which  descends  the  Brahmaputra,  is  the  great  commercial  highway  of  the 
country,  through  the  heart  of  which  it  takes  its  course.  Passing  Amarapura,  Ava,  and 
other  towns,  it  enters  Pegu,  and  90  miles  below  Prome,  divides  into  an  eastern  and 
western  branch,  the  former  flowing  past  Rangoon,  the  latter  forming  the  Bassein  river. 
The  Kyen-dwen  is  its  principal  tributary.  To  the  e.  of  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Salween, 
after  an  almost  parallel  course,  enters  the  British  territories  in  nearly  the  same  latitude. 

Climate. — On  the  coast,  only  two  seasons  are  known — the  dry  and  the  rainy,  which 
are  regulated  by  the  n.e.  and  the  s.w.  monsoons;  but  in  B.  proper,  less  rain  falls,  and 
there  are  three  seasons — the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy.  Some  showers  fall  in  May 
or  June,  but  the  great  rains  last  from  the  middle  of  Aug.  to  the  end  of  Oct.  The 
cool  season  is  from  the  middle  of  Oct.  till  the  beginning  of  April,  and  from  this 
month  till  the  great  rains  is  the  hot  part  of  the  year,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  SS'* 
to  100^     The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  healthy,  but  the  Jungles  are  very  pestiferous. 

Mi/ieralif. — B.  has  vast  fields  of  mineral  wealth,  but  little  enterprise  and  capital  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  There  are  gold  mines  at  Bamo,  near  the  Chinese  frontier. 
Auriferous  sand  is  found  in  many  of  the  streams.  Silver  is  obtained  at  Bau-dwen,  like- 
wise on  the  confines  of  China,  and  also  in  the  Shan  country,  from  whence  comes  the 
chief  supply  of  lead.  Iron  is  quarried  at  Poukpa,  a  lofty  mountain  a  few  miles  e.  of 
Pagan.  The  celebrated  ruby  mines  of  B.  are  situated  60  or  70  m.  n.e.  from  the  capi- 
tal and  are  jealously  guarded.  Sapphires  of  great  size  are  found  in  the  same  stratum, 
but  are  more  rare.  The  annual  value  of  the  gems  is  estimated  at  from  £12,000  to  £15,000 
sterling,  and  they  are  the  property  of  the  king.  Wells  of  the  mineral  oil,  petroleum, 
are  worked  at  Ye-nan-gjoun^,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  above  Prome.  Marble,  noble  serpen- 
tine, and  amber  are  likewise  found  in  large  quantities. 

Vegetable  productions. — A  few  only  of  the  most  striking  of  these  can  be  noticed.  Of 
the  graceful  palm-tribe  (palmnc^fp),  the  cocoa-nut,  the  betel,  the  palmyra,  and  the  nipa, 
or  water-palm,  are  the  most  prized.  The  useful  bamboo  is  widely  dinused.  The  teak, 
of  which  B.  possesses  inexhaustible  forests,  and  the  hopaea,  are  amongst  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  timber- trees.  Forests  of  pine  grow  to  the  eastward  of  Amarapura.  The 
wood-oil  tree  is  found  on  the  higher  Salween,  one  trunk  of  which  will  produce  from  80 
to  40  gallons  of  oil  every  season.  The  staple  fruit  of  the  country  is  the  plaintain  or 
banana.  The  jack  is  prized  by  the  natives.  The  mango  reaches  the  height  of  100  ft. , 
and  produces  a  delicious  fruit.     Rice,  wheat,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 

Animuls. — The  felidce,  or  cat  family,  abound,  tigers,  leopards,  and  tiger-cats  beinff 
met  with  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Of  the  pachydermata^  the  elephant  ana 
rhinoceros  are  the  most  noteworthy.  The  elephant,  buffalo,  and  Indian  ox  have  been 
domesticated. 

JSthTioloffff. — The  Burmams  belong  to  that  branch  of  the  Mongolidw  cliaracterized  bj 
a  monosyllabic  language ;  they  are  short-headed,  broad-skulled,  and  flat-faced.  The  hair 
is  black,  and  the  skin  of  a  deep  brown  color.  Their  dress  is  simple,  but  peculiar.  The 
in-gie^  a  white  linen  jacket,  is  common  to  both  sexes.  Wrapped  around  the  lower  part 
oi  the  body,  the  men  wear  the  put-so,  which  is  several  yards  m  length ;  the  women,  the 
te-mine,  a  scant  garment  of  cotton  or  silk.  Silks,  muslins,  and  valuable  gold  ornaments 
are  worn  on  special  occnsions.  Betel-nut  chewing  and  cigar-smoking  are  greatly  prac- 
tized by  both  men  and  women.  The  Burmans  are,  generally  speaking,  fine,  well-made 
men,  and  excel  in  wrestling,  boxing,  rowing,  foot-bail,  and  other  athletic  exercises;  they 
are  clever  as  carpenters  and  smiths.  Burman  houses  are  made  of  a  framework  of  bam- 
boo, thatched  with  the  leaf  of  the  water-palm,  and  are  invariably  raised  on  posts  several 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  women  are  more  industrious  than  the  men;  they  buy,  sell, 
weave,  and  attend  to  the  domestic  concerns.  Both  sexes  delight  in  merry-maKing,  feast- 
ing, buffoonery,  and  sight-seeing.  Apooay,  or  theatrical  representation,  is  a  very  favor- 
ite amusement,  and  a  buffalo-fight  attracte  crowds  of  spectators.  The  Burman  has  little 
patriotism,  but  is  attached  to  his  home.  Without  individual  cruelty,  he  is  indifferent 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  his  rulers.  Though  temperate  and  hardy,  he  dislikes  disci- 
pline and  continued  employment;  and  when  In  power,  is  too  of  ten  arrogant,  arbitrary, 
and  comipt. 

Besides  the  true  Burman,  a  great  variety  of  races  inhabit  the  Burman  territories. 
The  Tetatngs,  or  Moans,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Peguans,  are  pretty  well  amalgar 
mated  with  the  Burmans.  The  Sfians,  or  Tax,  perhaps  the  most  numerous  and  widely 
diffused  of  the  lado-Chinese  peoples,  are  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  from  Munnipore 
to  Bangkok.  Of  the  eastern  Shan  states,  some  are  tributary  to  B.,  others  to  Siam,  while 
those  w.  of  the  Irrawaddy  are  wholly  under  Burman  rule.     The  ^l^i^S^'^^V^^^ 
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the  mountains  of  the  n.,  and  along  the  western  mountain-boundary  of  B.,  wild  KyTiens, 
and  many  tribes  under  different  names,  live  in  varying  degrees  of  civilization.  The 
Karens  are  met  witii  cliiefly  in  southern  Burmah. 

Religion. — Buddliism  (q.v.)  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  B.,  where  it  has  been  pre- 
served in  great  purity.  Its  monuments — temples,  shrines,  and  monasteries — are  innum- 
erable; its  festivals  arc  carefully  observed,  and  its  monastic  system  is  fully  established 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  While  directing  the  reader  to  the  special  article  on 
Buddhism  for  an  account  of  its  doctrines,  history,  etc.,  we  may  here  glance  at  its  devel- 
opment, institutions,  and  edifices  among  the  Burmans. 

The  members  of  the  monastic  fraternity  are  known  in  B.  as  pon-gyecs,  meaning 
"  great  glory;"  but  the  Pali  word  is  raluin,  or  holy  man.  The  pon-^yees  are  not  priests, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  rather  monks.  Their  religious  ministrations 
are  confined  to  sermons,  and  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  worsnip  of  the  people. 
They  are  a  very  numerous  class,  living  in  monasteries,  or  kyoungs,  and  may  H  once  be 
known  by  their  yellow  robes  (the  color  of  mourning),  shaven  heads,  and  bare  feet. 
They  subsist  wholly  by  the  charity  of  the  people,  which,  however,  they  well  repay  by 
instructing  the  boys  of  the  countrjr.  The  kyoungs  are  t^bus  converted  into  national 
schools.  The  vows  of  a  pon-gyee  include  celibacy,  poverty,  and  the  renunciation  of 
the  world;  but  from  these  he  may  at  any  time  be  released,  and  return  to  a  secular  life. 
Hence,  nearly  every  youth  assumes  the  yellow  robe  for  a  time,  as  a  meritorious  act,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  the  ceremony  of  making  a  pon-gyee  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  ostensible  object  of  the  brotherhood  is  the  more  perfect  observance  of  the 
laws  of  Buddha.  The  order  is  composed  of  five  classes — viz.,  young  men  who  wear  the 
yellow  robe  and  live  in  the  kyoungs,  but  are  not  professed  members;  those  on  whom 
the  title  and  character  of  pon-gyees  have  been  solenanly  conferred  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies; the  heads  or  governors  of  the  several  communities;  provincials,  whose  juris- 
diction extends  over  their  respective  provinces;  and;  lastly,  a  superior  general,  or  great 
master,  who  directs  the  affairs  of  the  order  throughout  the  empire. 

No  provision  is  made  for  religion  by  the  government,  but  it  meets  with  liberal  sup- 
port from  the  people.  A  pon-gyee  is  held  in  profound  veneration;  his  person  is  sacred, 
and  he  is  addressed  by  the  lorclfy  title  of  pi-a  or  pltni;  nor  does  this  reverence  terminate 
with  his  death.  On  the  decease  of  a  distinguished  member,  his  body  is  embalmed, 
while  the  limbs  are  swathed  in  linen,  varnished,  and  even  gilded.  The  mummy  is  then 
placed  on  a  highly  decorated  cenotaph,  and  preserved,  sometimes  for  months,  until  the 
gi-and  day  of  funeral.  The  Burman  rites  of  cremation  are  very  remarkable,  but  we 
cannot  here  enlarge  upon  them.  On  the  whole,  a  favorable  opinion  may  be  passed  on 
the  monastic  fraternity  of  B. ;  although  abuses  have  crept  in,  discipline  is  more  lax  than 
formerly,  and  many  doubtless  assume  the  yellow  robe  from  unworthy  motives. 

In  B.,  the  last  Buddha  is  worshiped  under  the  name  of  Gautama.  His  images 
crowd  the  temples,  and  many  are  of  a  gigantic  size.  The  days  of  worehip  are  at  the 
new  and  full  moon,  and  seven  days  after  each;  but  the  whole  time,  from  the  full  moon 
of  July,  to  the  full  moon  of  Oct.,  is  devoted  by  the  Burmans  to  a  stricter  observance  of 
the  ceremonies  of  their  religion.  During  the  latter  month,  several  religious  festivals 
take  place,  which  are  so  many  social  gatherings  and  occasions  for  grand  displays  of 
dress,  dancing,  music,  and  feasting.  At  such  times,  barges  full  of  gayly-dressed  peopl& 
the  women  dancing  to  the  monotonous  dissonance  of  a  Burman  band,  may  be  seen  gli£ 
ing  along  the  rivers  to  some  shrine  of  peculiar  sanctity.  The  worship  on-  these  occa- 
sions has  been  described  by  an  eye-witness,  in  1857,  as  follows:  "Arrived  at  the  shrines 
and  temples,  the  people  suddenly  turn  from  pleasure  to  devotion.  Men  bearing  orna- 
mental paper-umbrellas,  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  offerings,  crowd  the  image-houses, 
present  their  gifts  to  the  favorite  idol,  make  their  shek-hOf  and  say  their  prayers  with  all 
dispatch.  Others  are  gluing  more  gold-leaf  on  the  face  of  the  image,  or  saluting  him 
with  crackers,  the  explosion  of  which  in  nowise  interferes  with  the  serenity  of  the  wo# 
shipers.  The  women  for  the  most  part  remain  outside,  kneeling  on  the  sward,  just  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  where  a  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  image  within."  On 
another  occasion,  we  read:  "  The  principal  temple  being  under  repair,  was  much 
crowded  by  bamboo  scaffolding,  and  new  pillars  were  being  put  up,  each  bearing  an 

inscription  with  the  name  of  the  donor The  umbrellas  brought  as  offerings  were 

so  numerous,  that  one  could  with  difficulty  tiiread  a  passage  through  them.  Some  were 
pure  white,  others  white  and  gold,  while  many  boasted  aJQ  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
They  were  made  of  paper,  beatitifully  cut  into  various  patterns.  There  were  numerous 
altars  and  images,  and  numberless  little  Gautamas;  but  a  deep  niche  or  cave,  at  the  far 
end  of  which  was  a  fat  idol,  with  a  yellow  cloth  wrapped  rotind  him,  seemed  a  place  of 
peculiar  sanctity.  This  recess  would  have  been  qnite  dark,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
numberless  tapers  of  yellow  wax  that  were  burning  before  the  image.  The  closeness  of 
the  place,  the  smoke  from  the  candles,  and  the  fumes  from  the  quantity  of  crackers 
constantly  being  let  off,  rendered  respiration  almost  impossible.  An  old  pon-gvee,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  I  ever  saw  in  a  temple,  seemed  quite  in  his  element:  his  shaven 
bristly  head  and  coarse  features  looking  ugly  enough  to  serve  for  some  favorite  idol, 
and  he  seemed  a  fitting  embodiment  of  so  senseless  and  degrading  a  worship.  Offer- 
injSfs  of  flowers,  paper-ornaments,  flags,  and  candles  were  scattered  about  in  profusion. 
Tiie  beating  a  bell  with  a  deer's  horn,  the  explosion  of  crackgre.  and  tJyrv5^tB^  ^^utter- 
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inc  of  prayers,  made  up  a  din  of  sounds,  the  suitable  accompaniment  of  so  misdirected 
a  devotion." 

Tlie  rosary  is  in  general  use,  and  the  Pali  words  aneit^a  f  doka  /  anatta  !  expressing 
the  transitory  nature  of  all  sublunary  things,  are  very  often  repeated.  The  Burman  is 
.singularly  free  from  fanaticism  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  his  most  sacred 
temples  may  be  freely  entered  by  the  stranger  without  offense;  indeed,  the  impartial 
observer  will  hardly  fail  to  admit  that  Buddhism,  in  the  absence  of  a  purer  creed,  pos- 
sesses considerable  influence  for  good  in  the  countnr  under  consideration.  "  It  teaches 
man  to  combat,  control,  and  master  the  passions  of  his  heart,  to  make  reason  predomi- 
nate over  sense,  mind  over  matter,  and  to  practice  the  virtues  required  for  the  attainment 
of  these  objects." 

The  sacred  edifices  are  of  three  kinds:  1.  The  tope,  dagoba,  or  sJirine  {zadee  or  tsa- 
dee),  a  monument  erected  to  the  last  Buddha,  is  a  solid,  bell-shaped  mass  of  plastered 
brickwork,  tapering  to  the  summit,  which  is  crowned  by  the  tee,  or  umbrella,  of  open 
ironwork.  2.  The  temple,  in  which  are  many  images  of  Gautama.  The  most  remark- 
able specimen  of  Burman  temple-architecture  is  the  ananda  of  Pagan.  The  ground- 
plan  takes  the  form  of  a  perfect  Greek  cross;  and  a  tapering  spire,  with  a  gilded  tee  at 
the  height  of  168  ft,  from  the  foundation,  crowns  the  whole.  3.  The  kyoang  or  monas- 
tery {vSiara)  is  generally  constructed  with  a  roof  of  several  diminishing  stages,  and  is 
often  elaborately  adorned.  Burman  architecture  '*  differs  essentially  from  that  of  India 
in  the  frequent  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  not  only  for  dooi-s  and  windows,  but  also  in  the 
vaulted  coverings  of  passages." 

OUies. — Mandalay,  the  present  capital  of  B.,  and  seat  of  royalty,  is  situated  8  m.  from 
the  Irrawaddy,  a  little  to  the  n.  of  Amarapura  and  Ava.  It  is  laid  out  in  three  parallel- 
ograms, one  within  another,  of  which  the  inner  two  are  walled;  the  palace  occupies  the 
center.  Ava  and  Amarapura,  eacji  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  empire,  are  now  almost 
entirely  deserted.  Pagan  represents  the  past  of  B.,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  magnifi- 
cent ruins  of  temple-architecture,  extending  over  8  sq.m. ;  the  prevailing  type  is  the 
cruciform  vaulted  temple. 

Oovernnvent, — The  government  of  B.  is  a  pure  despotism,  life  and  property  being  at 
the  mercy  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Many  instances  of  the  cruel  abuse  of  arbitrary 
power,  by  even  recent  kmgs,  mignt  be  given.  The  present  monarch  is,  however,  mild, 
approachable,  and  apparently  desires  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  subjects.  The 
htdau,  or  high  court  of  council,  is  composed  of  the  four  tcoon-gyees,  or  principal  minis- 
ters of  state.  The  atwen-woons,  or  household  ministers,  are  likewise  four  in  number.  They 
receive  the  royal  commands,  and  are  in  close  attendance  upon  the  king.  The  woon- 
douks  are  a  third  order  of  ministers,  and  act  as  assistants  to  the  woon-gyces.  The  decis- 
ions of  the  lot-dau,  when  sanctioned  by  the  king,  become  law.  The  Bamra-that,  a 
Burman  translation  of  the  Luititutes  of  Menu,  is  also  in  force.  White  umbrellas  and 
white  elephants  are  regarded  as  insignia  of  royalty.  The  *'  lord  white  elephant,"  indeed, 
is  looked  on  as  an  estate  of  the  realm,  a  mark  of  universal  soverei^ty,  and  a  sacred 
being.  It  has  a  palace,  a  minister,  and  numerous  attendants. — The  mtiitarypou>er  of  the 
country  is  not  great,  and  of  musketeers  it  is  probable  that  the  king  could  not  command 
more  than  18,000. 

The  dmUzation  of  B.,  if  not  retrograde — which  the  ruins  of  Pagan  would  almost  seem 
to  indicate — is  stationary  and  stereotyped,  like  that  of  China.  All  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  lavished  on  the  sacred  edifices,  £10,000  sterling  being  sometimes  expended  on 
the  gilding  and  beautifying  of  a  single  shrine  or  temple,  whilst  roads,  bridges,  and  works 
of  public  utility  are  neglected. 

The  vernacular  tong^ue  of  B.  belongs  to  the  monosyllabic  class  of  languages,  and  is 
without  inflection:  the  character  is  formed  of  circles  and  segments  of  circles.  It  is 
f  ngraved  on  prepared  strips  of  palm-leaf,  and  a  number  of  these  form  a  book.  Printing 
IS  unknown,  except  where  introduced  by  the  missionaries.  Pali  is  the  language  of  the 
religious  literature. 

Gomtnerce. — Since  B.  was  deprived  of  its  harbors  and  maritime  districts,  its  foreign 
commerce  has  been  very  limited.  The  principal  exports  (from  B.  proper)  consist  of 
Sesamum  oil,  teak-timber,  petroleum,  sweet-oil,  tobacco,  lackered  boxes,  gold  leaf, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  stick-lac,  indigo,  cocoa-nuts,  ponies,  wheat,  pulse,  and  cotton. 
The  imports  (into  the  Burman  empire)  are  ngapee  (a  paste  of  rank  pickled  fish,  which  is 
eaten  with  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  Burman),  paddy,  rice,  dried  fish,  salt— all  these 
l)eing  imported  by  thousands  of  tons  annually— cotton  piece-goods,  silk  do.,  and  wool- 
ens. B.  carries  on  an  overland  trafiic  with  China,  exporting  cotton  and  importing  silk. 
A  commercial  treaty  with  Britain  was  concluded  in  1867,  but  has  remained  almost  a 
dead  letter. 

The  standard  curreney  of  B.,  called  yowet-rU  (red-leaf),  is  silver,  but  there  is  no  coin- 
age. This  metal  is  used,  however,  of  varyin.?  degrees  of  purity,  which  complicates 
mercantile  transactions,  and  iissayers  are  employed  to  find  the  value  of  the  metal. 

JSstory, — Of  the  early  and  mythical  history  ot  B.,  nothing  need  here  be  said.  The 
kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Pegu  long  contended  for  mastery.  The  latter  was  in  its  zenith  in 
about  1580  a.d.  Passing  on  to  1762,  it  appears  that  the  Peguans,  after  a  period  of  sub- 
jection, obtained  the  advanta^.  At  this  time,  however,  Alompra,  or  AUning  Pra,  the 
most  celebrated  warrior-king  in  Burman  history,  rose  to  power,  founded  the  present 
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dynasty,  subdued  the  Peguans,  and  incorporated  their  country,  as  well  as  many  neigh- 
boring states,  with  his  own.  The  Burman  empire  attained  its  greatest  expansion  in 
1823.  The  wars  of  1823-24  and  1852,  with  the  British,  reduced  B.  to  its  present 
limits.  The  savage  excesses  of  the  king  of  B.  led  in  1879  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  ambassador  and  his  staff.  See  Yule's  Ncurratifoe  ^  the  Mimon  in  1855;  Fytche's 
Bwrma  Past  and  Present  (1878);  Winter's  Six  Months  in  A  (1858);  Capt.  Bower*s  Bhamo 
E3ppe<Uti(^n{Xd&d)\  Vinceuti's  Land  of  the  White  Elephant  (1874);  Gordon'a  Burmah  and  its 
Inhabitants  (1876);  Anderson's  Ma^idalap  to  Momien  (1876);  M'Mahon's  The  Karens  and 
the  Golden  Cfwrsonese  (1876). 

BirSHAH,  British,  includes  the  three  maritime  provinces  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  which  were  united  under  one  local  administration  in  1862.  It  extends  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  from  30°  50'  to  10**  50'  n.  lat.  It  has  a  coaat-line  of 
fuUv  900  English  m.,  and  a  total  area  of  88,556  sq.m.,  distributed  as  follows:  Aracan, 
14,526;  Pegu,  27,800;  Tenasserim,  46,730. 

The  whole  of  this  territory  was  taken  from  the  king  of  Burmah  in  the  two  wars  pro- 
voked by  him. 

Akyab,  Rangoon,  and  Maulmain  are  the  principal  seaports  of  Aracan,  Pegu,  and 
Tenasserim  respectively.  Pegu  is  the  most  prosperous  of  these  three  divisions,  and  has 
made  the  most  progress  within  recent  times.  Pop.  of  B.  '72,  2,747,148.  The  Burmans 
(including  Aracanese  and  Talcins,  or  Peguens)  number  about  two  millions.  Of  the  other 
races — Karens,  Shans,  Chinese,  and  Hindus — the  Karens  are  the  most  numerous  and 
interesting. — Report  by  lieutcol.  sir  A.  P.  Phayre,  etc. 

BTTBHAmf,  Peter,  the  most  important  member  of  a  Dutch  family  celebrated  for 
learning,  was  b.  at  Utrecht  1668,  studied  law  at  the  university  of  that  city  and  of  Ley- 
den,  and,  after  taking  his  degree  in  1688,  traveled  through  Germany  aua  Switzerland. 
After  practicing  as  an  advocate  for  some  years,  he  w^  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Utrecht;  which  oflSce  he  subsequently  exchanged  for 
the  professorship  of  Greek.  In  1715,  after  the  death  of  Perizonius,  he  removed  to  the 
university  of  Ley  den,  where  he  died  31  Mar.,  1741. 

His  literary  career  was  very  active,  and  his  hot  temper  and  intolerant  spirit  involved 
him  in  many  controversies.  Among  his  most  distinguished  adversaries  were  Le  Clcrc 
and  Bentley.  His  chief  works  are  editions  of  the  Latin  classics — Petronious,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  Quintilian,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Phaedrus,  Ovid,  the  Poet®  Minores,  Suetonius, 
Lucan.  The  first  of  these  appetvr^d  in  1709,  and  the  last  in  1740.  They  are  character- 
ized less  by  taste  and  critical  acumen  than  by  learning,  fullness  of  matter,  and  beauty 
of  type. 

BURMEISTER,  Hermaitn,  b.  1807;  a  German  naturalist;  studied  medicine  and 
natural  history,  and  in  1842  was  appointed  professor  of  zoology  in  the  university  of 
Halle.  In  1848,  he  was  a  deputy  to  the  Frankfort  assembly,  and  afterwards  a  represent- 
ative in  the  first  Prussian  chamber.  In  1850,  he  made  a  survey  in  Brazil  in  the  interest 
of  science,  and  visited  other  parts  of  South  America  a  few  years  later.  He  has  published 
many  elaborate  works  on  natural  history,  travels,  etc. 

BURMESE  WARE,  small  cups,  etc.,  made  of  strips  of  bamboo  woven  like  fine 
basket  work,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  paste  made  of  wood-oil  and  fine  powders, 
and  when  sufficiently  hardened  the  surface  snioothed  with  pumice-stone  and  water. 
Sometimes  they  are  ornamented  with  pictures  worked  in  with  the  varnish 

BTTBK,  Richard,  was  b.  in  1720  at  the  village  of  Winton.  in  Westmoreland.  After 
being  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  he  received  the  living  of  Orton,  in  his  native 
county,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death  in  1785.  He  is  widely  known  as  the 
compiler  of  two  very  useful  law-books,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  ErelesiasHeal  Law, 
which  have  each  passed  through  many  editions.  He  also  published  a  History  of  the  Poor 
Latps,  an  edition  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  several  sermons  and  works  of  a 
religious  nature. 

BURNAP,  George  Washinoton,  d.d.,  1803-1859;  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
pastor  of  the  First  Independent  church  of  Baltimore  from  1828  until  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  volumes  on  religious  themes,  lectures,  a  life  of  Calvert,  governor  of 
Marjiand,  etc. 

BTTEHE8,  Sir  Alexander,  a  distinguished  traveler  in  Central  Asia,  was  b.  at  Mont- 
rose, in  Scotland,  1805,  where  his  father,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Robert  Burns  the  poet, 
was  an  active  magistrate.  He  early  entered  the  Indian  army,  and  his  knowledge  of 
oriental  languages  {gained  him  rapid  promotion.  After  peiforming  some  important 
missions  for  the  Indian  government,  he  was,  at  his  own  suggestion,  sent  on  an  expedition 
into  Central  Asia.  Starting  from  Lahore  on  the  11th  Feb.,  1832,  B.,  having  adopted 
the  dress  and  usage  of  the  Afghans  for  greater  safety,  passed  through  Peshawur  and 
Cabul,  and,  crossing  the  Indian  Caucasus,  reached  Balkh  on  the  9th  June.    Thence  he 

gassed  on  to  Bokhara,  Astrabad,  and  Teheran,  and  Journeying  through  Ispahan  and 
hiraz,  reached  Bushire  on  the  Persian  gulf,  from  whence  he  embarked  for  India.  He 
received  the  special  thanks  of  the  governor-general  for  his  travels;  and  on  his  return  to 
England  in  1883,  he  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  India  house  and  board  of  con- 
trol, and  was  highly  honored  by  the  royal  geographical  and  other  societies.    In  Sept., 
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1839,  having  previously,  for  his  important  services,  been  knighted  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieut.col.,  he  was  appointed  political  resident  at  Cabul,  where  he  was  murdered 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  that  city  in  Nov.,  1841 — a  tragedy  re-enacted 
in  1879,  when  sir  Louis  Gavagnari,  newly  appointed  resident  in  Cabul,  was  massacred, 
with  his  staff  and  guards.  B.  was  author  of  Travels  into  Bokhara  and  a  work  on 
Cabul. 

BT7BVET,  the  English  name  of  two  genera  of  plants,  mnffuigorba  and  poteritim,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  aanguisorhea  (q.v). — very  generally  regarded  as  a  suborder  of 
rosacea — which  have  much  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  receive  a  common  name 
also  in  other  languages.  Sangui^orba  has  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  four  stamens;  in 
poteriujn,  the  flowers  are  polygamous,  and  the  stamens  indeflnite  in  number.  In  both, 
the  calyx  is  4-fid,  and  the  corolla  wanting.  Great  B.  {sanguisorba  ojficinalu)  is  common 
in  meadows  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  not  unfrequent  in  some  parts  of  England,  par- 
ticularly where  the  soil  is  calcareous.  It  has  a  stem  1  to  2  ft.  high,  pinnate  leaves,  with 
about  four  pair  of  ovate  serrated  leaflets  and  an  odd  one ;  the  flowers  are  crowded  in  dark 
red  spikes.  It  is  cultivated  in  Germany  for  feedinc  cattle,  and  is  much  esteemed  for 
this  use,  as  it  grows  well  even  on  ver^  poor  soils,  and  the  produce  is  abundant.  Cattle 
are  very  fond  of  it.  The  root  is  astringent,  and  was  formerly  used  in  medicine.  Com- 
mon B.  {jpoterium  8?,nguimrba)  grows  in  sunny  places  on  hills  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  common  in  Eii^land,  especially  in  the  chalk  districts.  In  habit  and 
foliage,  it  much  resembles  the  Great  B.,  but  the  leaflets  are  smaller  and  the  flowers  are 
in  heads  of  a  dull  purplish  color.  It  has  been  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land as  a  substitute  for  clover  on  chalky  soils,  and  is  relished  by  cattle.  It  forms  great 
part  of  the  natural  pasture  of  the  South  Downs,  and  of  the  excellent  sheep-walks  of 
Salisbury  plain.  It  is  regarded  as  a  plant  particularly  suitable  for  poor  arid  soils.  It 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  its  leaves,  which  are  sli^^htly  astringent,  are  used 
in  salads  or  soups.  They  are  said  to  form  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  famous  cool 
tankard,  and  the  name  poterium  is  from  Greek  word  signifying  a  drinking  vessel. — 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  are  perennial  plants. — There  are  several  other  species  both 
of  sanguisorba  and  poterium^  some  of  the  latter  shrubby,  natives  chiefly  of  the  warmer 
temperate  parts  of  the  world. 

BURNET,  a  co.  in  central  Texas,  on  the  Colorado  river;  995  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  8688— 
858  colored;  in  *80,  7038.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  rocky,  with  fertile  soil.  Marble  of 
various  colors,  limestone,  coal,  iron,  and  petroleumi  are  found.  Agriculture  is  the  main, 
business.     Co.  seat,  Burnet. 

BUBNET,  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  Sept., 
1648.  He  was  educated  at  home,  and  afterwards  at  Marischal  cofiege,  Aberdeen,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  so  diligently,  that  he  took  his  degree  of  m.a.  before  he  was  14. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  he  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  church,  and  read  so  hard  at 
theology,  that  in  less  than  three  years  he  had  mastered  the  chief  systems  of  divinity, 
besides  having  gone  over  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  original,  with  all  the  com- 
mentaries of  note  in  his  time.  In  1668,  he  visited  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London, 
where  he  met  with  many  of  the  leading  divines  of  England.  Next  year,  he  passed  over 
into  Holland  and  perfected  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  under  a  learned  rabbin  of  Amster- 
dam. In  1665,  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Saltoun,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
In  1669,  be  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  but  having 
mixed  himself  up  in  the  politico -ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  time,  he  brought  upon  him- 
self the  enmity  of  Lauderdale,  and  found  it  prudent  to  resign  his  chair  in  1674.  He  now 
removed  to  London,  and  was  made  preacher  at  the  Rolls*  chapel  by  sir  Harbottle 
Grimston,  and  afterwards  lecturer  at  St.  Clement's.  In  1676,  he  published  his  Memoirs 
of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilf^n,  and  in  1679,  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation^ 
which  procured  him  a  vote  of  tlianks  from  both  houses  of  parliament.  Next  year 
appeared  Same  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Bochester,  in  which  B. 
records  the  religious  interviews  which  he  had  with  that  profligate  nobleman  during  his 
last  illness,  and  which  led  to  the  latter's  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  1681, 
he  published  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Beformation,  and  in  1682  his  Life 
of  A?r  Matthew  Hale.  The  efforts  which  had  previously  been  made,  were  now  repeated, 
to  induce  him  to  break  with  the  liberal  and  moderate  party,  and  to  attach  himself  to  the 
king.  He  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  but  refused  it.  In  1683  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  brought  into  trouble  in  regard  to  the  Ryehouse  plot.  He  conducted 
the  defense,  attended  the  execution,  and  vindicated  the  memorj'  of  his  friend  lord 
"William  Russell.  The  king  exhibited  his  unkingly  spite  by  depriving  B.  of  his  St. 
Clement's  lectureship.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  he  went  to  the  continent,  and 
traveled  through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germanv.  In  1684,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  became  a  great  favorite,  and  by  whom  he  was 
frequently  consulted  in  reference  to  the  creat  scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  England. 
When  William  came  over,  B.  accompanied  him  in  the  capacity  of  royal  chaplain,  and 
shortly  after,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  diocese 
with  great  ardor;  but  his  first  pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  founded  the  right  of  William 
to  the  throne  on  conquest,  eave  so  much  offense  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  that  they 
ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  ue  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  ;^ri}iam,  however,  who 
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knew  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  bishop,  was  not  greatly  impressed  by  this  solemn 
performance,  and  continued  to  trust  B.  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1698,  B.  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester;  in  1699,  he  published  his  celebrated  exposition  of  the 
89  articles,  which  was  condemned  as  heterodox  by  that  not  very  competent  assembly, 
the  house  of  lords.  In  1714,  appeared  the  third  volume  of  his  Hutory  of  the  Beformaiion, 
In  the  spring  of  1715,  he  was  attacked  by  a  pleuritic  fever,  and  carried  off  on  the  17th 
of  Mar.,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  B.  was  thrice  married:  his  first  wife  was  remarka- 
ble for  her  beauty;  the  second,  for  her  fortune;  and  the  third,  for  her  piety. 

Soon  after  B.'s  death,  appeared  Bishop  B.'s  Hi^ory  of  his  Own  TirMy  from  the 
B$Btoration  cf  King  Charki  IL  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Utrecht,  in  the 
Beign  of  Qiiien  Anne.  It  was  sarcastically  but  foolishly  abused  by  the  tory  writers  of 
the  day — Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  others.  B.  w^s  a  man  of  strict,  almost  of  puritanic 
virtue;  yet  his  chanty,  geniality,  and  moderation  of  sentiment  might  be  imitated  with 
advantage  even  in  our  own  day.  His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor  correct,  and  his  judg- 
ment is  not  always  reliable,  yet  the  honesty,  earnestness,  simplicity^,  and  vigor  of  his 
writings,  as  well  as  their  fullness  of  details,  make  his  works  veiy  valuable  to  the  student 
of  history. 

BURNET,  Jacob,  ll.d.,  1770-1853;  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Cincinnati;  judge  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court  in  1821,  and  U.  S.  senator  in  1828, 
He  published  Not^  on  Hie  Early  SetUeinent  of  the  North-toest  Territory. 

BuAAJsT,  John,  a  painter,  engraver,  and  author,  was  b.  at  Fisherrow,  near  Edinburgh, 
Mar.,  1784.  He  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public  through  his  engravings 
of  Wilkie's  works,  which  he  executed  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  Of  his  own  paintings, 
the  best  known  engraving  is  that  of  *'  Greenwich  Pensioners  receiving  News  of  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar."  He  has  written  several  works  on  art,  illustrated  by  drawing  and  engrav- 
ings of  his  own,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Painting,  He  is 
also  the  author  of  Benibrandt  and  his  Works,  4to,  1849;  and  in  conjunction  with  Air. 
Peter  Cunningham,  of  Life  and  Works  of  J.  M,  W.  Turner,  1862.     He  died  in  1868. 

BuAAJsT,  Thomas,  best  known  from  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  was  b.  in  Yorkshire, 
1685,  and  studied  at  Cambridge.  After  acting  as  traveling  tutor  to  several  noblemen,  he 
was  elected  master  of  the  charter-house  (1685),  and  later,  succeeded  archbishop  Tillotson 
as  clerk  of  the  closet  to  William  III.  But  having  (1692)  published  a  work,  ArchcBohgus 
PhUosophicm,  sive  Doctrina  Antigua  de  Berurn  Originibus  (also  in  English),  displaying 
great  learning,  but  treating  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  as  an  allegory,  he  was  oblic^ed 
to  retire  from  the  clerkship,  and  lived  in  the  charter-house  till  his  death,  in  1715.  His 
TeUuris  Theoria  Sacra  (first  part,  1680;  second,  1689)  was  written  in  Latin,  but  translated, 
or  rather  recomposed  in  English,  by  the  author.  It  is  an  ingenious  speculation,  written  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  earth's  structure,  and  is  therefore  a  mere  system  of  cosmogony, 
and  not  geology.  But  it  abounds  in  sublime  and  poetical  conceptions  and  descriptions, 
conveyed  in  language  of  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  called  forth  the  highest  applause 
at  the  time. 

BURNETT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Wisconsin,  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  1100  sq.m. ;  pop.  70, 
1456.    Co.  seat,  Gk>rdon. 

BURNETT.  Waldo  Irving,  1828-54;  a  naturalist  and  microscopist;  b.  Mass.  He 
did  a  great  amount  of  microscopical  work  within  the  five  years  preceding  his  death. 
His  chief  publication  was  a  prize  essay  on  live  Cell,  its  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Philosophy, 
deduced  from  Original  Observations;  to  which  is  oMed  its  Hidyry  and  Civicism. 

BUBNETT  FBIZES,  The,  are  two  theological  premiums,  founded  by  Mr.  Burnett  of 
Dens,  Aberdeenshire.  This  gentleman  (b.  1729--d.  1784)  was  a  general  merchant  in 
Aberdeen,  and  for  many  years  during  his  lifetime  spent  £300  annually  on  the  poor.  On 
his  death,  he  bequeathed  the  fortune  he  had  made  to  found  the  above  prizes,  as  well  as  for 
the  establishment  of  funds  to  relieve  poor  persons  and  pauper  lunatics,  and  to  support  a 
jail  chaplain,  in  Aberdeen.  He  directed  the  prize  fund  to  be  accumulated  for  A  years 
at  a  time,  and  the  prizes  (not  less  than  £1200  and  £400)  to  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of 
the  two  best  treatises  on  "  The  evidence  that  there  is  a  Being  all-powerful,  wise,  and 
good,  by  whom  everything  exists;  and  particularly  to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity;  ana  this  independent  of  written  revelation,  and  of 
the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  from  the  whole  to  point  out  the  inferences  most 
necessary  and  useful  to  mankind."  The  competition  is  open  to  the  whole  world,  and  the 
prizes  are  adjudicated  by  three  persons  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  testator,  together 
with  the  ministers  of  the  established  church  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  principals  and  professors 
of  King's  and  Mariachal  colleges,  Aberdeen.  On  the  first  competition  in  1815,  50  essays 
were  given  in ;  and  the  judges  awarded  the  first  prize,  £1200,  to  Dr.  William  Lawrence 
Brown,  principal  of  Marischal  college  and  universitv  of  Aberdeen,  for  an  essay  entitled 
Tfie  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator;  and  the  second  prize,  £400,  to  the  Rev.  John  Bird 
Sumner,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  an  essay  entitled  Becords  of  Creation. 
On  the  second  competition,  in  1855,  208  essays  were  given  in;  and  the  judges,  Kev.  Baden 
Powell,  Mr.  Henry  liogers,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  awarded  the  first  prize,  £1800,  to  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Thompson, Lincolnshire,  for  an  essay  entitled  Christian  Tliei^m;  and  the  second  prize, 
£600,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Tulloch,  principal  of  St.  Mar>''s  college,  St.  Andrews,  for  an 
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essay  on  TlicU^n,    The  above  four  essays  have  been  published  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Burnett's  deed.    It  is  expected  that  £10,000  will  be  available  in  1895. 

BUSHETT'S  DISIKFEOTIKG  LIQUID  AND  ANTISEPTIC  FLUID  is  a  liquid  intro- 
duced by  sir  W.  Burnett  for  the  purpose  of  deodorizing  the  bilge-water  of  ships,  sew- 
erage-water, etc.  It  is  a  strong  solution  (sp.gr.  2)  of  chloride  of  zinc,  accompanied  by 
a  small  amount  of  chloride  of  iron ;  and  when  intended  to  be  used,  it  is  mixed  with  water 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  to  five  gallons  of  water.  The  liquid  acts  only  as  a  deodo- 
rizer and  antiseptic  (see  Antiseptics),  and  does  not  yield  any  vapor  which  can  exhibit 
the  properties  of  a  disinfectant  (q.v.).  It  is  of  service  in  preserving  dead  animal  tis- 
sues, as  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  in  jars  containing  anatomical  specimens.  It  has 
little  action  on  knives  or  steel  instruments.  When  added  to  bilge  or  sewerage  water, 
the  chloride  of  zinc  (ZnCl)  mainly  acts  by  decomposing  the  offensive  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium (NH48),  which  it  does  by  forming  the  sulphide  of  zinc  (ZnS)  and  chloride  of 
ammonium  (jN^H4C1),  both  of  which  are  odorless.  The  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  has  also  been  applied  to  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  the  process  of  so  treating 
wood  is  called,  after  its  inventor,  Bumettmng,  Orewe*8  disinfectant  liquid  is  chemically 
the  same  as  the  above. 

BUBNEY,  Dr.  Charles,  a  musical  composer,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Oeneral 
Hi»toTyofMu9ic,  wash,  at  Shrewsburv,  1726.  Having  studied  music  in  his  native  city,  in 
Chester,  and  under  Dr.  Arne  in  London,  he  commenced  giving  lessons  in  music  himself. 
After  composing  three  pieces — Bobin  Hood,  Alfred,  and  Qumn  Mob — for  Drury  Lane,  B. 
London,  and  settled  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  designed  his  work  on  the  History  of 
Music.  In  1770-72,  he  traveled  in  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  col- 
lecting materials  for  his  proposed  work,  and  published  an  essay  on  the  PresetU  State  of 
Music  in  France  and  Italy,  etc.  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1772).  This  was  followed  by  his  Gen- 
eral History  of  Music  from  the  JSa/rliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Period  (4  vols.,  Lond.  1776-89.) 
Besides  other  minor  works,  B.  wrote  a  Life  of  Handel,  and  nearly  all  the  musical 
articles  in  Bees's  Cyclopcsdia.  He  was  appointed  organist  to  the  hospital  at  Chelsea  in 
1789.  He  died  in  1815.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  day,  including  Edmund  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnston. — His  second  daughter, 
Francisca  B.  (afterwards  Madame  D'Arblay),  became  distinguished  as  authoress  of 
Er>elina,  Cecilia,  Qeorgina^  and  OamiUa — novels  formerly  very  popular,  and  still  retaining 
some  interest. 

BURNEY,  Frances  (Madame  D'Arblay).    See  Burnby,  Dr.  Charles,  ante, 

BUBNIHG  GLASSES  AND  MIESOBS.    See  Heat,  Lens,  and  Mirror. 

BUHKLEY,  a  thriving  t.  and  parliamentary  borough  in  Lancashire,  situated  in  a  nar- 
row vale  on  the  banks  of  the  Brun,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  its  Junction  with  the  North 
Calder,  and  24  m.  n.  of  Manchester.  Pop.  71,  of  p.  b.,  44,820.  It  has  manufactures 
of  cottons  and  woolens,  calico-printing  works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  machine- 
making  works,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  rope- works.  There  are  collieries  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  traffic  is  f aciliated  by  railways  and  canals,  which  unite  it  with  the  principal 
centers  of  trade  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.    B.  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

A  Roman  vicinal  way  passed  through  the  town,  part  of  which  is  still  known  and 
used  as  the  "Lone  Causeway.*'  Roman  coins,  pottery,  urns,  etc.,  have  been  found 
near  the  town,  and  an  extensive  series  of  beacons,  encampments,  di&es,  etc.,  occupy 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  linear  distance  of  more  than  10  miles. 
From  Uie  name  of  the  river,  Brun,  and  other  circumstances,  these  slopes  are  supposed 
to  furnish  a  very  probable  site  for  the  battle  of  Brunnanburh,  so  celebrated  in  Saxon 
history. 

BUEKOTTF,  Eugene,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orientalists  of  modem  times,  was 
b.  at  Paris,  April  1,  1801,  and  after  entering  on  the  study  of  law,  betook  himself  to  the 
oriental  languages,  especially  those  of  India  and  Persia.  In  conjunction  with  prof. 
Lassen  of  Bonn,  he  published,  in  1826,  Essai  sur  le  PaU,  which  was  followed,  in  1827, 
by  ObservaMons  Grammaticales  sur  quelques  Passages  de  V Essai  sur  le  Pali.  His  great 
aim,  however,  at  this  time,  was  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  remains  of  the 
religious  literature  in  the  Zend,  or  old  Persic  language,  which  had  been  neglected  since 
the  time  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  or,  at  least,  not  philologically  and  critically 
examined.  B.  undertook  to  decipher  those  curious  MSS.  which  Anquetil  du  Perron 
had  brought  home  with  him,  and  which  lay  unregarded  in  the  BibUoth^ue  Imperiale, 
He  commenced  by  causing  the  ctief-d'ot\ix>re  of  old  Persic  literature,  the  Vendidad-Sade 
(one  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster),  to  be  lithographed  with  great  care,  and  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqtte  the  brilliant  results  of  his  laborious 
studies,  which  drew  upon  him  the  re^rd  of  the  learned  world.  In  1^,  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  Gommentaires  sur  le  Ta^na  Vun  des  Ufvres  lAHrgigves  dss 
Perses,  a  work  which,  for  the  first  time,  reudered  possible  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
dogmas,  but  also  of  the  language  of  Zoroaster.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  conscientious 
industry,  united  with  copious  lingual  and  antiquarian  lore.  His  studies  in  the  2^nd 
language  induced  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  decipher  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Persepolis,  in  his  Memoire  sur  deux  Inscriptions  Ouneiformts  (Par.  1836).  In  1840,  he 
published  the  text  along  with  a  translation  of  the  BfidgavatPurdna,  a  system  of  Indian; 
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mjrtliology  and  tradition.  As  the  fruit  of  his  study  of  the  Sanscrit  books  of  the  Bud- 
dhists, appeared  in  1845  tlie  Introduction  a  FHisioire  du  BoudhisTne.  See  Buddhism. 
This  great  work  absorbed  for  six  j'ears  the  whole  energies  of  B.,  who  was  now  the 
recognized  successor  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  death  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  continue  his  labors  farther.     He  died  May  28, 1862. 

BURNS,  FiiANcrs,  d.d.,  1809-63;  b.  in  New  York;  a  colored  preacher  who  became 
a  bisliop  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  1834,  he  was  a  missionary  in  Liberia, 
where,  in  1851,  he  founded  the  Monrovia  academy. 

'BTTBNS,  Rev.  Jabez,  d.d.,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  religious 
writers  of  the  19th  c,  was  b.  at  Oldham,  near  Manchester,  in  1805.  and  was  educated  at 
Chester,  and  afterwards  at  Oldham  grammar-school.  After  helping  his  father  as  a 
medical  practitioner,  and  acting  as  assistant  in  a  drapery  establishment,  he  joined  the 
Methodist  New  Connection,  and  removed  at  the  age  of  21  to  London.  In  1828  and  1829, 
he  published  his  first  two  works,  The  Christian,  Sketch-book  and  The  8piriiu<il  Cabinet^ 
which  gained  him  much  popularity  amon^  the  religious  public.  After  having  exercised 
the  functions  of  the  ministry  at  Perth,  m  Scotland,  for  a  few  years,  he  returned  to 
London  in  1835,  to  become  minister  of  the  General  Baptist  congregation  assembling  in 
New  Church  street  chapel,  Marylebone.  Here  his  fame  increased  so  much,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  twice  to  enlarge  his  chapel  during  the  first  25  years  of  his  ministry,  in 
order  to  afiford  room  for  the  large  numbers  who  flocked  to  hear  him.  He  was  elected 
by  the  body  to  which  he  belonged  to  fill  various  posts  of  honor,  and  lectured  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  on  temperance,  peace,  a])olition  of  capital  punishment,  etc.  In 
1889,  Dr.  B.  became  editor  of  the  Temperanee  Journal.  About  1846,  he  received  the 
degree  of  d.d.  from  the  Wesleyan  university  of  Middleton,  Conn.  Meantune  his 
pen  had  not  been  idle,  the  number  of  his  separate  works  being  upwards  of  30,  some  of 
them  consisting  of  a  number  of  volumes,  and  one  of  them.  Sketches  and  Skeletons  cf  Ser- 
mons, of  15  vols.,  having  reached  the  14th  edition.  The  following  are  the  names  of  a 
few:  Christian  Exercises  for  eveiy  Lord- 8  Bay  (1858);  Christian  Philosophy  (1849);  Death- 
bed Triumphs  of  Eminent  Christians;  Liijht  for  the  House  of  Moulding  (1850);  Pulpit 
Cyclopofdia,  4  vols.  (1846-60);  Marriage  Gift-book  and  Bridal  Token  (1862);  etc.,  which 
arc  all  highly  popular  among  a  large  section  of  the  English  and  American  evangelical 
religious  world.     Dr.  B.  died  in  1876. 

BTJBN8,  Robert,  the  great  lyric  poet  of  Scotland,  was  b.  25th  Jan.,  1759,  in  a  small 
cottage  near  Ayr.  His  father,  then  a  nursery-gardener,  and  afterwards  the  occupant  of 
a  small  farm,  had  to  struggle  all  liis  life  with  poverty  and  misfortune,  but  made  every 
exertion  to  give  his  children  a  good  education;  and  the  3'oung  poet  enjoyed  an  amount 
of  instruction  and  miscellaneous  reading  which,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry,  would  seem  incompatible  with  the  straitened  circumstances  and 
early  toil  which  were  his  lot.  About  his  16th  year,  he  began  composing  verses  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  which  attracted  notice  in  the  vicinity,  and  extended  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance;  and  thus  he  became  exposed  to  temptations  which,  acting  on  an  extremely 
sociable  and  passionate  disposition,  broke  in  upon  the  previous  sobriety  and  correctness 
of  his  life.  A  small  farm,  on  which  he  had  entered  with  his  brother  in  1781,  proved 
far  from  a  prosperous  undertaking;  and  being  harassed  and  imbittered  by  other  misfor- 
tunes—the results  of  imprudence— he  resolved  to  leave  his  native  land,  and  go  to 
Jamaica.  Partlyto  procure  the  means  of  paying  his  passage,  he  published  a  colU;ction 
of  his  poems  at  tilmarnock  in  1786.  The  reception  tliese  met  with  was  highly  favor- 
able, and  his  genius  was  recognized  in  quarters  where  he  had  not  looked  for  notice. 
While  preparing  to  embark,  he  received  a  letter  encouragine  him  to  go  to  Edinburgh, 
and  issue  a  new  edition.  This  was  the  turning-point  of  his  lire.  During  his  stay  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  he  associated  with  all  that  was  eminent  m  letters,  rank,  and  fashion, 
and  his  conversational  powers  excited  little  less  admiration  than  his  poetry.  The  profits 
of  the  publication  were  considerable,  and  enabled  him  to  take  the  farm  of  Ellisland, 
near  Dumfries,  where  he  settled  in  1788,  having  publicly  ratified  his  marriage  with 
Jean  Armour.  With  his  farm  he  conjoined  the  offlce  of  an  exciseman;  but  after  3  or  4 
years,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  farming,  and  from  that  time  lived  in  Dumfries,  depen- 
dent on  his  salary  from  the  excise,  which,  at  first,  only  £50,  never  rose  above  £70.  The 
striking  contrasts  in  the  lot  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  with  which  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh had  impressed  him,  made  him  hail  the  French  revolution  with  enthusiasm;  and 
some  imprudent  expressions  of  his  having  been  reported  to  the  authorities,  destroyed 
his  prospects  of  promotion  in  the  service,  and  only  the  interference  of  an  infiuential 
friend  prevented  him  from  losing  his  offlce.  Such  was  then  the  terror  of  innovation, 
and  the  hatred  of  everything  like  liberal  opinions,  that  many  of  the  better  classes,  who 
had  fCtcd  the  poet,  now  shunned  the  **  Jacobin,"  as  they  stigmatized  him.  Imbittered 
by  what  he  felt  to  be  injustice,  he  recklessly  allowed  those  habits  of  dissipation  to 
grow  upon  him  which  made  the  more  respectable  of  all  classes  look  coldly  on  him; 
and  the  remorse  thus  occasioned  in  his  calmer  moments  aggravated  that  tendency  to 
melancholy  which  the  gloom  and  toil  of  his  early  years  had  probably  implanted  in  his 
constitution.     Broken  in  health,  he  died  21st  July,  1796. 

The  poetry  of  B.  is  purely  the  outpouring  of  the  moment— the  response  of  the  feel- 
ings to  the  immediate  circumstances  of  life.    Its  charm  anc[  ww^r  li^i^h^  J^gtness 
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oythe  feelings  expressed,  and  in  the  truthfulness  and  freshness  which  it  derives  direct 
from  life.  Seldom  have  such  manliness,  tenderness,  and  passion  been  united  as  in  the 
songs  of  Burns.  They  formed  the  first  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  true  poetry  in  Britain 
after  a  long  slumber.  The  popularity  that  B.  instantly  acquired  has  continued  unabated, 
not  only  in  his  native  Scotland,  but  wherever  English  is  spoken;  his  poems  have  also 
been  translated  into  almost  every  European  tongue.  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  pub- 
lished the  first  collected  edition  of  his  poems  and  letters,  with  a  life  (4  vols.,  Lond., 
1800).  Several  more  complete  collections  have  appeared  since,  such  as  that  by  Allan 
Cunningham  (8  vols.,  Lond.  1834),  and  that  by  Mr.  Scott  Douglas,  of  which  the  first 
volumes  appeared  in  1877.  A  life  of  B.,  by  Lpckhart,  appeared,  Edin.  1828.  In  The 
Life  and  Worke  of  Burns  (Edin.  1851-52),  by  R.  Chambers,  the  poems  are  incorporated 
in  the  narrative  in  chronological  order. 

In  1859,  the  centenary  of  B.'s  birth  was  celebrated  with  unparalleled  enthusiasm, 
not  onlv  in  every  city  and  almost  in  everv  village  of  Scotland,  but  in  the  chief  cities 
of  England,  and  throughout  America,  the  British  colonies,  and  India. 

BURNSIDE,  Ambrose  Everett,  b.  Ind.,  1824;  a  graduate  of  'West  Point, 
serving  in  the  army  until  1853,  when  he  resigned  and  established  in  Rhode  Island  a 
factory  for  making  a  breech-loading  rifle  of  his  own  invention.  In  the  civil  war  he 
servea  as  colonel,  and  brig,  and  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  was  in  many  important 
enga^ments.  He  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  1866  was  chosen  governor  of 
Rhode  Island;  was  re-elected  twice  afterwards;  in  1875  became  U.  S.  senator. 

BVBNS  and  SCALDS  are  injuries  to  the  surface  of  the  living  body  arising  from  exces- 
sive heat— a  scald  implying  that  the  heat  proceeded  from  a  fluid"  medium,  as  boiling 
water;  a  burn,  from  a  solid.  The  injurv  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases;  therefore  the 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  burns  will  be  applicable  also  to  scalds.  These  injuries 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  Burns  resulting  in  simple  redness  of  the  skm;  2. 
Burns  resulting  in  vesication  or  blistering;  8.  Burns  resulting  in  sloughing,  or  death  of 
the  part.  The  first  object,  after  the  accident  has  occurred,  is  to  relieve  the  suffering; 
and  cold  a',)pli  'd  either  in  the  form  of  ice  or  water  seems  in  most  cases  to  have  almost  a 
specific  power  in  allaying  pain  and  checking  the  advance  of  inflammation.  In  other 
cases,  moderate  warmth  is  found  more  efl[icacious,  and  we  must  be  guided  mainly  by  the 
sensations  of  the  sufferer  as  to  which  of  these  remedies  we  make  use  of.  In  very  severe 
cases,  opium  or  chloroform  may  be  employed.  But  if  the  injury  the  bodj-  has  received 
be  very  serious,  the  patient  complains  less  of  pain  than  of  cold;  he  shivers,  is  much 
depressed,  and  must  be  well  supplied  with  stimulants,  to  prevent  his  dying  from  the 
shock. 

The  best  local  application  is  the  Carron-oil,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  famous 
ironworks,  where  it  has  been  used  for  many  years.  It  consists  of  equal  parts  of  olive- 
oil  and  lime-water,  and  should  be  applied  on  linen  rags  or  cotton-wool.  Blisters  may  be 
pricked,  and  the  contained  serum  allowed  to  trickle  away,  but  on  no  account  Is  the 
raised  skin  to  be  removed.  The  dressings  should  not  be  changed  oftener  than  cleanli- 
ness requires;  and  as  each  portion  of  the  old  dressing  is  reniov^,  it  must  at  once  be  re- 
placed with  fresh,  so  that  as  little  exposure  as  possible  of  the  burnt  surface  may  take 
place.  The  main  principle  of  treatment  is  exclusion  of  the  air  from  the  injured  part; 
and  so  long  as  this  is  effected,  it  matters  but  little  what  remedial  agent  is  employed. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  treatment  of  a  sore  resulting  from  a  bum,  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  scar  does  not  cause  distortion  of  the  neighboring  parts. 

When  the  clothes  catch  fire,  the  person  should  lie  down  on  the  floor,  and  roll  herself, 
or  be  rolled,  in  the  rug,  table-cover,  or  anything  sufficiently  voluminous  to  stifle  the 
flames;  and  afterwards  the  clothes,  especially  stockings,  should  be  removed  with  great 
care,  lest  the  cuticle  should  separate  with  them,  which  would  materially  increase  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient. 

Extensive  scalds  or  bums  are  very  fatal  to  young  children;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  their  skin  is  more  susceptible  to  external  impressions,  and  will  suffer  from  a 
degree  of  heat  innocuous  to  an  adult.  Infants  have  frequently  been  scalded  to  death  in 
too  hot  baths,  or  by  too  hot  fomentations.  The  principles  of  treatment  for  burns  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  chemical  agents  to  the  skin,  'are  the  same  as  those  for  bums  by 
fire. 

BUBHTIS'LAKD,  a  seaport  t.  of  rifeshire.  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  about 
Snt  n.n.w.  of  Edinburgh.  It  consists  of  one  long  street,  clean  and  well  kept,  with  a 
back  street  running  parSlel,  and  some  diverging  lanes.  B.  is  an  important  station  of 
the  North  British  railway,  having  a  steamboat  ferry  connecting  it  with  Gran  ton,  the 
station  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forth.  It  has  a  commodious  harbor,  which  was  greatly 
improved  in  1876.  and  dock.  Its  trade  consists  principally  of  distilling,  and  the  ship- 
ping of  coal  and  iron;  and  in  summer  it  is  considerably  resorted  to  as  a  convenient 
watering-place.  It  unites  with  Kinghom,  Dysart,  and  Kirkcaldy  to  send  one  member 
to  parliament.     Pop.  *71,  8422. 

BUSKT  OFFEEIKG.    See  Sacrifice. 

BUBITT  ujsjiJiA,  a  fine  orange-red  pigment,  transparent  and  permanent,  used  both 
In  oil  and  water-color  painting.     It  is  obtained  by  simply  burning  the  ferruginous 
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ochreous  earth  known  as  Terra  di  Sienna.  Excellent  greens  are  produced  by  mixing  it 
with  Prussian  blue.    It  mixes  well  with  other  pigments  generally,  and  dries  quickly. 

BITBKT  STOKES,  antique  carnelians  found  in  ruins,  and  seeming  to  have  been  acted 
upon  by  fire,  having  a  dull  appearance  externally,  but  exhibiting  a  beautiful  red  color 
when  held  up  to  the  light.  They  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  particularly  if  to  the 
natural  Ijeauty  of  the  stone  is  added  the  merit  of  tine  workmanship.  They  were  once, 
however,  more  esteemed  than  now,  and  an  imitation  of  them,  by  burning  the  upper  sur- 
face of  carnelians  with  a  hot  iron,  was  very  fashionable. 

BTTBNT  UHBEB,  a  pigment  of  a  russet-brown  color,  is  semi-transparent,  mixes  well 
with  other  pigments,  and  dries  quickly.  It  is  obtained  by  burning  umber,  an  ochreous 
earth  containing  manganese,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  was  first 
discovered — Umbria,  m  Italy. 

BUBKUGOUB,  a  t.  of  India,  in  Guzerat,  tlie  territory  of  the  Guicowar.  52  m.  n.  from 
Ahmedabad,  iu  n.  lat.  23"  48',  e.  long.  72°  38'.  It  is  aplaxje  of  considerable  trade,  which 
is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  Brahmans.     Pop.  12,000. 

BUR  OAK,  Quercus  macrocarpa  (Michx.),  a  valuable  tree  for  timber,  found  in  the 
Atlantic  and  western  states;  sometimes  called  the  mossy-cup  oak. 

BURR  Aaron,  1716-57;  a  Connecticut  teacher  and  clergyman;  in  1738,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  1748  second  president  of  the  college 
of  New  Jersey.  He  published  a  Latin  grammar,  several  sermons,  and  TJie  Supreme 
Deity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Mamtatned.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Edwards. 

BURR,  Aaron,  son  of  the  clergyman  Aaron  Burr;  b.  N.  J.,  Feb.  6,  1756;  d. 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1836.  He  was  left  an  orphan  before  the  age  of  three;  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1772;  in  1775,  went  into  the  army  as  a  private;  at  Arnold's  attack  on 
Quebec,  acted  as  aid  to  gen.  Montgomery,  and  endeavored  to  bring  off  the  body  of  that 
oflacer,  who  fell  at  his  side.  He  acted  as  brigade-major  to  Arnold,  and  in  May,  1776,  he 
became  a  member  of  Washington's  military  family,  which  he  left  after  a  lew  weeks 
to  become  aid  to  gen.  Putnam.  In  1777,  he  was  made  lieut.col.,  and  won  distinction 
at  Monmouth  in  command  of  a  brigade.  In  1778-79,  he  was  stationed  near  New  York, 
and  was  for  a  sliort  time  in  command  of  West  Point.  He  was  always  oppo<>ed  to  Wash- 
ington, whose  military  talents  he  esteemed  very  lightly.  B.  resigned  in  consequence 
of  ill  health  in  the  spring  of  1779,  and  three  years  later  married  Mrs.  Prevost,  the  widow 
of  a  British  officer,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  In  1784.  and  again  in  1798-99,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly.  In  1789, 
he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  in  1791  was  chosen  U.  S. 
senator.  He  was  an  early,  zealous,  and  unscrupulous  partisan  leader  amon^  the 
"republicans"  (afterwards  "democrats"),  and  the  especial  rival  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  prominent  leader  of  the  federalists.  In  the  presidential  struggle  of  1800,  John 
Adams  (then  president),  Thomas  Jefferson,  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  and  B.  w^ere  the 
candidates,  and  the  votes  for  Jefferson  and  B.  were  equal — 73  for  each.  As  the  con- 
stitution then  provided,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  was  to 
be  president,  and  the  next  highest  was  to  be  vice-president.  This  equal  division 
devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives  the  settlement  of  the  matter,  and  there 
each  state  had  one  vote  Only,  a  majority  of  all  the  states  beins  necessary  to  elect. 
After  a  w^eek  of  balloting,  Jefferson  was  selected  the  president,  B.  being  vice-presi- 
dent He  had  been  favored  by  Jefferson  for  that  place  from  the  first,  but  his  ambition 
was  higher,  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  defeat  Jefferson,  who  was  the  regular  candidate  of 
the  party.  This  course  politically  ruined  B. ;  he  was  'thereafter  trusted  by  no  party, 
though  m  1804  the  federalists  nominated  him  for  governor  of  New  York,  the  result 
being  his  defeat  by  Morgan  Lewis.  These  disappointments  and  defeats,  added  to  the 
inteasely  bitter  character  of  the  partisan  warfare  of  the  time,  led  to  the  duel  (July  11, 
1804)  in  which  Hamilton  was  killed  by  Burr.  For  this  act,  which  was  then  deemed 
little  less  than  murder,  B.  was  legally  disfranchised  in  New  York,  and  covered  with 
the  heavier  curse  of  popular  indignation.  In  the  spring  of  1805,  he  started  for  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  bent,  as  was  generally  believed,  upon  establishing  a  govern- 
ment in  the  Mexican  territories,  and  possibly  comprising  a  portion  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase. He  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Red  river,  and  intimated  that  the  conquest  of 
Mexican  states  was  a  part  of  the  plan.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  operations  that  he 
plundered  the  famous  Blennerhassett  (q.v.).  President  Jefferson  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  (Feb.  19,  1807,  in  Alabama)  on  a  charge  of  treason,  for  which  he  was  tried  the 
next  month  at  Richmond,  Va.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  acauittal,  and  the  next  year 
he  visited  Europe  to  raise  the  means  for  an  attempt  upon  Mexico.  Four  years  of  effort 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  in  1812  he  returned  in  extreme  poverty,  and  began  to  practice 
law  in  New  York ;  but  his  course  had  alienated  the  people,  and  he  could  never  regain 
his  position  in  the  courts.  At  the  age  of  78  he  married  Madame  Jumel,  a  widow,  who 
had  a  large  estate  in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  city  of  New  York;  but  they  were  soon  after- 
ward divorced,  and  B.  dica  in  1836  on  Sta'ten  island  in  poverty  and  utter  abandon- 
ment, not  only  because  of  his  political  coarse,  but  more  in  consequence  of  his  social 
character.     H!ehad  but  one  legitimate  child,  a  daughter  named  Theodosia,  who  becam^ 
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tbe  wife  of  Joseph  Allston,  governor  of  South  Carolina.  This  daughter  was  probably 
the  only  human  being  except  himself  whom  B.  ever  really  loved;  and  she  sailed  from 
Charleston  in  the  spnng  of  1812  on  a  visit  to  her  father  (who  had  just  arrived  from 
Europe),  but  the  schooner  on  which  she  was  a  passenger  was  never  afterwards  heard  of. 
There  have  been  many  stories  told  of  its  fate,  and  three  or  more  dying  prisoners  have 
given  relations  of  their  part  in  the  robbery  and  destruction  of  the  vessel,  but  none  have 
proved  trustworthy.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  the  schooner  foundered  off  cape 
Hatteras  in  a  furious  storm  that  came  soon  after  she  sailed 

BURRANPOOTER.     See  Brahmaputiia,  anU. 

BURRHU8,  or  BURRUS,  Afiiakfcs,  d.  62  a.d.  ;  a  Roman  prsetor  who  promoted 
Nero's  advancement  to  the  throne.  With  Seneca's  assistance,  B.  successfully  resisted 
many  of  Nero's  tyrannous  acts;  he  opposed  the  murders  planned  by  Agrippina,  but 
would  not  bccome'Nero's  accomplice  in  her  assassination  or  in  that  of  Octavia.  This  is 
one  story;  but  another  is  that  he  congratulated  the  royal  monster  upon  the  murder  of 
his  mother,  and  had  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  Britannicus. 

BTTSBIA'NA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  about  8  m.  s. 
from  the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Seco,  about  1  m. 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  pop.  of  6200,  who  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  fishing;  and  exports  wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 

BURRILL,  Jambs,  ll.d.,  1772-1820;  b.  R.  I.;  graduated  at  Brown  university,  and 
in  1791  began  practicing  law.  From  1797  to  1813,  he  was  attorney-general  of  Rhode 
Island;  in  1816,  chief-justice;  and  in  1817,  senator  in  congress,  where  he  was  an  able 
opponent  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

BUEKITT,  Elihu,  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the  peace  society,  and 
widely  known  as  *'  the  learned  blacksmith,"  was  born  at  New  Britain  in  Conn.,  United 
States,  in  1811.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  but  devoted  all  his 
leisure  to  study,  especially  to  mathematics  and  languages.  In  the  latter  field  of  study, 
his  range  has  been  very  wide,  embracing  more  or  leas  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
other  oriental  tongues,  and  fldmost  all  modern  European  and  Slavonic  languages.  He 
is,  however,  much  better  known  to  the  world  as  an  earnest  apostle  of  peace  man  as  a 
scholar.  To  preach  the  doctrine  of  "universal  brotherhood,"  ne  has  traveled  through 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  His  chief  works  are  Sparks  from  Vie  Anvils  Olite  Leaves, 
Peace  Pa/pers,  and  Lectures  a?ujl  Sffeeches,  He  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  peace 
congresses  of  Brussels,  Paris,  Frankfort,  London,  and  Edinburgh;  and  in  advocating  an 
ocean  penny>postage.  For  many  years  he  resided  in  England,  part  of  the  time  as  U.  S. 
coqsal  at  Birmingham.    He.d.  7th  Mar.,  1879. 

BURROUGHS,  Gborge,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  preacher  in  Falmouth,  Mass., 
in  1676,  and  in  Salem  in  1680.  He  was  accused  of  witchcraft  in  have  **  tortured, 
aflflicted,  pined,  consumed,  wasted,  and  tormented"  one  Mary  Wolcott.  Though  a 
man  of  the  most  unblemished  character,  he  was  condemned  and  hung  at  Salem,  Aug. 
19, 1692. 

BLTIROUGHS,  Stephen,  1765-1860;  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  who  ran  away 
from  home  when  but  14  years  of  age  and  joined  the  army;  deserted;  became  a  student 
at  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  committed  various  offenses  and  escaped;  served  for  a 
time  on  a  privateer;  practiced  medicine;  taught  school;  officiated  as  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational  church  until  he  was  convicted  of  passing  counterfeit  money  and  imprisoned 
at  Northampton.  He  set  fire  to  the  jail  in  hope  of  escaping,  but  did  not  succeed,  and 
was  sent  to  Castle  island  in  Boston  harbor,  to  a  prison  from  which  he  escaped,  with  seven 
others,  only  to  be  recaptured.  When  finally  released,  he  went  to  Canada,  and  was  for 
years  the  chief  of  a  band  of  counterfeiters.  Late  in  life  he  was  converted  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  private,  teacher  for  the  sons  of  wealthy 
citizens;  and,  it  is  said,  "  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  all."  His  Memoirs  of  My  Own 
Life  was  once  as  popular  as  the  life  of  Jack  Sheppard. 

BURROWING  OWL,  or  Ooquimbo  Owl,  Alhem  cunieuUma,  a  species  of  owl  that 
lives  in  the  burrows  of  the  prairie  dog,  or  diars  a  home  for  itself ;  and  seeks  its  prey 
(chiefiy  small  insects)  in  daylight  rather  than  like  other  owls  in  the  night. 

BURROWS,  William,  1785-1818;  entered  the  U.  8.  navv  in  1779,  and  served  on  the 
Barbary  station.  In  the  war  with  England  he  commanded  t^e  Enterprise  in  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Boxer. ofl  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  5.  1813.  The  Boxer  was  taken;  but  B. 
was  mortally  wounded,  living  only  long  enough  to  receive  the  surrender.  The 
English  commander  was  also  killed,  and  both  officers  were  buried  near  each  other  at 
Portland. 

BURRSTONE.    See  Buhrstone,  ante. 

BUBBABT  (Fr.  bourse,  Lat.  bursa,  a  purse),  the  annual  proceed  pf  a  sum  permanently 
invested  for  the  maintenance  of  a  student  at  a  university.  A  number  of  small  bur- 
saries were  till  lately  the  only  equivalents  at  the  Scotch  universities  for  the  scholarships 
of  the  English.  Their  large  number  and  the  small  amount  of  each  was.  in  course  of 
time,  found  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect,  more  particularly  at  Aberdeen,  which  possessed 
Uje  largest  number,  and  where  a  practice  had  obtained  of  multiplying  bursars  on  tjte 
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foundation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  senatns  or  patrons.  Both  the  university  commission- 
ers of  1831  and  those  of  1863  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  was  less  provision  for 
encouraging  learning  in  its  earlier  stages  than  adequate  inducements  to  persons  who 
have  passed  the  preliminary  class  to  make  learning  the  business  of  their  lives,  that  was 
wanted  in  Scotland.  The  general  effect  of  the  ordinances  issued  by  the  commissioners  of 
1863,  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  act  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  83,  was  to  consolidate  some 
of  the  smallest  bursaries  into  others  of  greater  value,  and  in  some  instances  to  remove 
restrictions  that  had  proved  injurious,  while  a  large  number  was  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition. There  are,  however,  still  a  large  proportion  of  purely  presentation  bursaries, 
and  in  some  there  is  a  preference  given  to  a  particular  name,  or  to  natives  of  a  par- 
ticular district.  At  Aberdeen,  the  commissioners  founded  eight  scholarships  of  £65 
annual  value;  at  St.  Andrews  they  so  modified  the  Ramsay  foundation  as  to  found  two 
scholarships  of  £60;  and  in  Edinburgh  they  acquired  funds  sufficient  to  establish  the 
Pitt  and  Mackenzie  scholarships  of  £60  and  £120  annual  value.  Since  1863,  a  large  num- 
ber of  scholarships,  tenable  by  graduates,  and  fellowships,  have  been  founded  by  private 
individuals  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  the  old  bursaries,  particularly  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  At  Edinburgh  there  are  at  present  about  200  bursaries,  of  which  above 
100  are  in  arts,  and  30  in  theology ;  they  vary  in  amount  from  £2  15«.  6d,  to  £100. 
Among  the  most  considerable  of  tliem  are  two  of  £90,  founded  in  1809  by  Dr.  Donald 
Grant,  for  students  of  his  own  surname;  one  founded  b^  sir  John  Macpherson  in  1821, 
worth  £88,  for  Highland  students;  the  Jardine  competition  bursary  of  £40,  four  Lennie 
bursaries  of  £48,  tour  Bruce  bursaries  of  £30,  and  three  of  £40;  two  competition  bur- 
saries of  £100  and  £50  respectively,  founded  in  1860  by  Mr.  Patrick  of  Roughwood,  for 
young  men  educated  in  Ayrshire;  two  bursaries  founded  in  1865  by  Miss  Scott  of  Horse- 
liohill,  and  one  bv  Miss  Harrison  in  1867,  for  £40  each;  and  two  founded  by  the  Rev. 
John  Spence  in  1867,  for  £50.  The  scholarships  for  graduates  are  about  30,  varyinf  in 
amount  from  £60  to  £120;  and  there  are  about  eight  fellowships  varying  from  £100  to 
£160.  Of  190  bursaries  at  Glasgow,  many  of  them  small,  the  most  considerable  are  six 
founded  by  lord  Dundonald  in  1673,  four  in  philosophy  and  two  in  divinitv,  of  £40; 
two  bv  Mr,  Patrick,  of  £100  and  £50  respectively;  and  the  Brisbane  medical  bursary  of 
£50,  founded  in  1877.  Glasgow  has  also  14  exhibitions  to  Balliol  college,  Oxforcf,  on 
the  Snell  foundation  (q.v.),  and  about  30  scholarships  of  from  £50  to  £200,  the  highest 
being  the  four  founded  by  George  A.  Clark,  in  1872.  At  St.  Andrews  there  are  81  bur- 
saries belonging  to  the  United  college,  varying  in  amount  from  £5  to  £50;  20  belonging 
to  St.  Mary's,  varying  from  £6  to  £50;  and  20  of  the  same  value  transferable  from  the 
United  college,  when  the  bursars  proceed  to  the  study  of  divinity;  two  Ramsay  scholar- 
ships of  £50;  one  Guthrie  scholarship  worth  £100  the  first  year,  and  afterwards  £60; 
one  Patrick  Kidd  scholarship,  worth  about  £40;  and  two  scholarships  of  £50,  founded 
by  Mrs  Tyndai  Bruce.  At  Aberdeen  there  are  about  250  bursaries,  varying  from  £5  to 
£50;  and  11  scholarships  of  £65  to  £70,  tenable  for  4  years,  also  some  valuable  exhi- 
bitions to  Cambridge. 

BURSCHENSCHAFT,  an  association  organized  by  German  students  for  the  pur- 
pose, originally,  of  reforming  the  excesses  and  outn^es  customary  at  the  universities  of 
Germany,  and  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  nationality  by  uniting  the  students  of  different  uni- 
versities. The  first  organization  of  the  B.  took  place  at  Jena  in  1815,  and  most  of 
the  students  who  became  members  had  fought  in  the  German  war  of  independence; 
during  1815-17  it  spread  to  Ttlbingen.  Heidelberg,  Halle,  and  Giessen.  As  it  was 
evident  that  the  students  were  to  be  disappointed  in  the  hope  that  the  war  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  political  reforms,  the  B.  of  Jena  decided  to  have  a  general  gathering  of  the 
associations,  which  took  place  at  the  Wartburg,  Oct.,  1817.  At  this  festival  all  the 
universities  were  represented,  and  in  Oct.  of  the  following  year,  delegates  from  14 
universities  adopted  a  constitution,  which  was  agreed  to  by  all  except  the  universities 
of  Austria.  G^ttineen,  and  Landshut;  they  adopted  the  colors  of  the  €^erman  empire, 
bUck,  red,  and  gold,  and  resolved  to  hold  annual  conventions.  In  1819,  Kotzebue,  the 
German  dramatist,  who  had  been  declared  by  the  B.  a  traitor  to  his  country,  was 
assassmated  by  Sand.  After  a  conference  at  Carlsbad,  the  German  government  took 
steps  to  suppress  the  B.,  but  without  avail;  it  resulted  only  in  their  holding  secret 
instead  of  public  meetings.  The  original  plan  of  a  national  B.  was  revived  in  18S7; 
the  chief  obstacle  was  the  difference  of  view  held  by  the  Gkrmanen,  who  desired  to 
bring  about  the  unity  of  Germany  by  practical  and  political  means,  and  the  Arminen, 
who  laid  more  stress  on  the  ideal  unity  of  their  country  and  the  cultivation  of  indi- 
vidual powers.  The  views  of  these  two  parties  were  discussed  "at  the  convention  of 
Bamberg  in  1827,  and  in  Frankfort  in  1831 ;  and,  although  the  Arminen  had  the  larger 
number  of  followers,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  more  energetic  Germanen. 
On  the  25th  of  Dec,  1882,  the  B.  resolved  to  attain  Uie  freedom  and  unity  of  Ger- 
many by  a  revolution;  all  the  students  were  called  upon  to  support  the  B.,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  attempt  was  made  at  Frankfort  in  June, 
1838,  in  which  nearly  2000  students  were  implicated.  It  resulted  in  the  arrest  and  pros- 
ecution of  students  at  all  the  German  universities,  and  many  of  them  were  impris- 
oned and  disfranchised.  The  students  of  Vienna,  who  nad  never  before  been  connected 
with  the  B.,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848.    uigmzea  oy  vj  v/v^x»^^ 
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BVBSLZX^  a  t.  of  Staffordshire,  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  cana^,  in  the  pottery  dis- 
trict, is  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  North  Staffordshire  railway.  It  forms  part  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Pop.  71,  25,562.  The  abundance  of  coal 
and  the  variety  of  clays  have  made  B,,  since  the  17th  c,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
fictile  manufacture.  Porcelain  and  potter}'^  of  all  kinds — Parian,  iron  and  stone  ware, 
etc. — are  produced  on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  encaustic  tiles.  There  is  also  a  glass 
manufactory  here.  The  affairs  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  "  local  board  of  health." 
At  Birche's  Head,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  B.,  stands  a  Targe  service  reservoir  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire waterworks  company,  from  which  the  town  and  neighborhood  are  supplied 
with  excellent  water.  A  fine  new  town-hall  was  erected  in  1865,  which,  besides  the 
usual  municipal  offices,  contains  lecture  rooms  and  news  rooms.  B.  was  the  native 
place  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  greatly  improved  the 
manufacture  of  pottery.  A  "Wedgwood  memorial  institute  has  recently  been  erected,  to 
serve  as  a  school  of  art,  a  free  library,  and  a  museum.  An  appropriate  character  isgiven 
to  it  by  introducing  into  the  ornamentation  of  the  fa9ade  terra  cotta  moldings,  Wedg- 
wood's jasper  ware,  etc. 

BURT,  a  CO.  in  e.  Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  river;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  76,  4354;  in  *80, 
6977.  The  Omaha  and  Northwestern  railroad  passes  through  it.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  business.    Co.  seat,  Tekama. 

BURTON,  Asa,  d.d.,  1752-1886;  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1777;  in  1779  settled  as  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  church  in  Thetf ord,  Yt. ,  where  he  remained  all  his  life.  He  pub- 
lished many  sermons,  and  Essaps  on  Some  of  ths  Fi/nt  PrtTieiples  of  Metaphysics,  ESUc$, 
and  Theology, 

BTJETON,  John  Hill,  advocate  (member  of  the  Scottish  bar),  has  achieved  for  him- 
self a  place  in  the  world  of  letters  by  a  variety  of  works,  all  remarkable  for  abili^,  and 
several  for  original  thought.  B.  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  on  the  22d  of  Aug.,  18(S9;  his 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  an  Aberdeenshire 
laird.  Having  graduated  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  he  became  an  apprentice  to 
the  profession  of  law  in  his  native  city;  which,  however,  he  afterwards  abandoned 
for  the  higher  sphere  of  the  Edinburgh  bar.  Here,  with  time  on  his  hands,  he  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  letters.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  from  1833  downwards,  he  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Westminster  Beview  of  articles  on  law,  history,  and  political  economy; 
and  for  several  years  he  contributed  to  Blackwood^s  Magazine  literary  sketches.  Amon^ 
his  original  works  may  be  mentioned,  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  2 
vols.  (1846);  Lii>es  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat  and  Duncan  Forbes  of  OuUoden  (1847),  both  excel- 
lent biographies;  Political  and  Social  Economy  {lSi9\  which  is  a  valuable,  condensed, 
and  lucia  contribution  to  the  literature  of  social  science;  Narratives  from  Criminal  Trials 
in  Scotland;  A  Manual  of  Scottish  Law;  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  (Scottish)  cf  Bankruptcy; 
The  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Bevolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Last  Jacobite  Insur- 
rection, 2  vols.  (1853);  The  History  of  ScoUand  from  Agricola*s  InvoMan  to  the  Bevolution 
<?f  1688,  7  vols.  (1867-70);  The  BookrHunter  (1862);  Ihe  Scot  Abroad,  2  vols.  (1864);  The 
Uaimgorvm  Mountains  (1864).  A  new  edition  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  enlarged  and 
partljr  rewritten,  appeared  in  8  vols.,  1878.  He  has  edited  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  register 
of  Pripy  CouncU  (Scotland)  for  1545-78;  and  is  about  to  bring  out  a  history  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne.  The  high  merits  of  B.'s  historical  works  have  been  universally  admitted. 
He  has  further  edited  the  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham  (nominally  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  sir  John  Bowrin^),  with  an  able  introduction;  and  has  published  a  volume  of  Ben- 
thamiana.  B.  was,  m  1854,  appointed  secretary  to  the  prison  board  of  Scotland ;  and 
on  the  abolition  of  that  board  m  1860,  he  remained  as  stipendiary  manager  and  secretary 
in  connection  with  the  Home  office.  On  the  passing  of  the  prisons  (Scotland)  act,  1877, 
B.  was  appoined  one  of  the  prison  commissioners  for  Scotland.  He  holds  the  old 
ofiSce  of  historiographer  royal  for  Scotland,  is  ll.d.  of  Edinburgh  university,  and  d.c.l. 
of  Oxford. 

BTJBTOH,  Richard  Francis,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  of  modem 
travelers,  was  b.  in  1821  in  Norfolk.  He  is  the  son  of  col.  J.  N.  Burton,  and  was 
educated  in  France  and  England.  In  1842,  he  entered  the  Indian  army,  and  served 
man^  years  in  Sindh.  While  in  this  employment,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  facility  in 
acquinng  the  eastern  languages,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  dexteritv  in  imatatlng  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  the  natives  of  India.  In  1851,  he  published  his  first  important 
work — Sindh,  and  the  Baces  that  inhabit  the  Valley  of  t?ic  Indus — full  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, and  interesting  to  all  readers.  B.  had  acquired  a  very  familiar  acquaintance 
with  Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Moultani.  He  had  devoted  special  attention  to  Arabic, 
and  had  made  such  progress  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it  like  a  native.  Possessed  of  these 
qualifications,  he  resolved  to  explore  Arabia  in  the  disguise  of  an  Afghan  pilgrim;  and 
after  a  visit  to  England,  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  Political  commotions  prevented 
liim  from  traversing  the  whole  country,  as  he  intended;  but  his  Personal  Narratire  cf  a 
Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Meeeah  (1865)  records  one  of  the  most  daring  feats  on 
record.  A  perpetual  strain  on  the  ingenuity  was  necessary  to  keep  up  his  assumed 
character,  most  difficult  in  moments  of  latij^e,  and  in  the  midst  of  shrewa  and  observant 
fellow-travelers.  The  next  Journey  un^rtaken  by  B.  was  into  the  country  of  the 
Somaolis,  in  eastern  Africa,  tt  proved  less  successful  than  was  anticipatedv^^.^s  com- 
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panion,  lieut.  Stroyan,  was  killed,  and  B.  himself  was  wounded.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  reaching  Harar  (q.y.)f  &  most  important  town  in  eastern  Africa,  not  before 
visited  by  any  European,  and  in  penetrating  a  vast  and  populous  region  scarcely 
known  to  geographers.  The  journey  led  to  a  still  more  important  series  of  expeditions— 
those  to  the  country  of  the  upper  Nile.  Towards  the  end  of  1856,  B.  set  out  in  com- 
pany with  lieut.  Speke,  also  of  the  Indian  army,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  reports 
collected  by  the  missionaries,  that  a  vast  sea  existed  in  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
The  journey  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  our  time.  It  led  to  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  great  lake  of  Tanganyika,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  continent.  B.  was  rewarded  with  the  medal  of  the  geographical  society.  His  health 
had  been  affected  by  his  African  journeys,  and  he  sought  to  recover  it  by  a  journey  in 
North  America,  from  which  he  brought  the  first  reliable  account  of  the  Jiformons.  In 
1861,  B.  was  appointed  consul  at  Fernando  Po,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  and  while 
holding  this  appointment,  he  visited  the  Cameroon  mountains,  and  went  on  a  mission 
to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  the  incidents  of  both  journeys  beinje  recorded  in  two  of  his 
most  interesting  works.  B.  has  subsequently  been  consul  at  Santos  in  Brazil,  and  at 
Damascus;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Chai-les  Lever  in  1872,  B.  succeeded  him  in  the  post 
of  British  consul  at  Trieste. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  of  capt.  B.  not  mentioned  above : 
SCndh,  or  tlie  Unhappy  Valley  (1851) ;  Qoa  and  the  Bue  Mountains,  or  Six  Months  of  Sick  Leave 
0851);  Falconry  in  the  Valley  of  the  Indus  (1852);  First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa,  or  an 
FxploraUon  of  Harar  (1856);  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  or  a  Picture  of  Erplor- 
uUon  (1860);  The  City  of  the  Saints,  and  Across  the  Hocky  Mountains  to  California  (1861); 
Abeokuta,  or  the  Cameroon  Mountains  (1863);  The  Nile  Basin;  A  Mission  to  Oelde,  King 
•of  Dahomey,  with  Notices  of  the  so-called  Amazons,  etc. ;  Meplorations  in  the  Highlands  of 
JSrasil;  Vikram  and  the  Vampire;  Zanzibar;  Two  Trips  to  Gorilla  Land;  Ultima  Thvle, 
or  a  Summei'  in  Iceland;  Etruscan  Bologna  (1876);  Sir^BmJsited{^^Tl)\  Tlve  Odd  Mines 
of  Midian  and  the  Ruined  Midianite  Cities  (1878),  giving  an  account  of  B.'s  investigations 
in  that  region  during  journeys  in  1876  and  1877. 

BITBTOH,  Robert,  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  was  b.  at  Lindley,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1576,  and  studied  at  Brasenose  and  Christ  church,  Oxford.  In  1616, 
he  Was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  and  in  1628,  to  the  rectory  of  Segrave 
in  his  native  county.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  continued  all  his  life  at  Chirst 
church,  where  he  died  in  1640,  leaving  legacies  of  £100  each  to  the  Bodleian  and  Christ 
church  libraries,  and  as  many  of  his  books  as  they  did  not  already  possess.  A  monu- 
ment was  erecteid  to  liis  memory  in  Christ  church  cathedral.  B.  is  described  by  Anthony 
Wood  as  a  good  mathematician,  a  dabbler  in  nativities,  a  well-read  scholar,  and  a 
thorough-paced  philologist.  **  As  he  was  by  many  accounted  a  severe  student,  and  a 
melandioly  and  humorous  person,  so  by  others  who  knew  him  well,  a  person  of  great 
honesty,  plain-dealing,  and  charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ancients  of  Christ  church 
often  say  that  his  company  was  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile."  His  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  in  which  he  appears  under  the  title  of  Democritus  Junior,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  melanges  of  heterogeneous  elements  ever  put  together.  It  consists  mainly  of  an 
extraordinary  mass  of  quotations  from  old  and  obscure  writers,  stung  on  a  thread 
of  rambling  reflection;  often  liresomely  pedantic,  but  relieved  by  quaint  touches  of 
humor  and  feeling.  In  his  own  life-time,  it  was  highly  popular,  and  went  through  five 
editions;  after  that,  it  fell  into  comparative  oblivion,but  is  now  again  popular  among 
lovers  of  quaint  literature.  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him 
out  of  bed  two  hours  before  his  usual  time. 

BURTON,  William  Evanb,  1804-60;  b.  London;  son  of  William  George  B.,  author 
of  Biblical  Researches.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion; at  18  took  charge  of  his  father's  printing  establishment  and  edited  a  magazine. 
From  amateur  acting  he  drifted  towards  the  regular  stage,  and  made  a  successful  debut 
At  the  Haymarket,  in  1882.  He  began  also  to  write  dramas,  one  of  which  was  played 
simultaneously  at  five  London  theaters.  In  1884,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  was  always  prominent  as  actor  or  manager,  chiefly  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.  In  Philadelphia  he  established  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a  literary  monthly. 
His  greatest  success  was  in  the  management  of  the  Chambers  street  theater,  New  York, 
where,  with  Brougham  and  others,  he  produced  dramas  from  several  of  Dickens's  novels. 
His  own  forte  was  low  comedy,  and  some  of  his  characters  were  so  established  in  public 
favor  that  no  actor  has  satisfled  an  audience  in  them  since  his  death.  Such  were  "  Captain 
€uttle,""Toodles."  "Micawber,"  "Aminadab  Sleek,"  "Paul  Piy," and  others.  He  was 
fi  fine  scholar,  and  had  a  superior  library,  particularly  of  Shakespearian  literature.  He 
was  for  several  years  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Souvenir,  and  published  in  two  vols,  a 
Cydopadia  of  Wit  and  Humor. 

BUBTON-OH-TRElfT,  a  market  t.  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  river  Trent  and  the  Mid- 
land railway.  The  Grand  Trunk  canal  also  passes  the  town,  and  enters  the  Trent 
below.  A  bridge  of  84  arches,  built  before  the  Norman  conquest,  here  crossed  the  river, 
but  was  replaced  in  1864  by  a  new  one  of  29  arches.  The  population  of  B.  has  been 
nearly  trebled  within  the  last  20  years,  being,  in  1871,  20,878.  This  is  owing  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  brewing  of  ale,  which  is  the  staple  product  of  the  place.     There 
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are  upwards  of  80  breweries  in  B.,  some  of  them  on  a  scale  of  unparalleled  magnitude. 
The  two  establishments  of  Bass  and  Allsopp  cover  together  more  than  260  acres  of 
ground,  and  can  produce  yearly  about  two  million  barrels  of  ale.  There  are,  of  course, 
extensive  cooperages,  and  also  iron-foundries.  The  public  edifices  are  not  particularly 
noticeable. 

BITBTSCHEII),  or  Bobcbtte,  a  t.  of  Ehenish  Prussia,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  avenue  of  trees.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woolen  cloths  and  cassimeres,  and  celebrated  sulphur  springs  and  baths,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  106"  to  155°  F.     Pop.  '75,  10,220. 

BITE'WHA,  or,  as  Dr.  Barth  spells  it,  Baruw^a,  at.  of  Bornu,  central  Africa,  situated 
on  the  w.  bank  of  lake  Tchad,  about  80  m,  n.n.w.  of  Kuka.  The  town,  which  consists 
of  closely  packed  huts,  is  surrounded  by  high  clay  walls,  which,  however,  "owing  to 
the  high  mounds  of  rubbish  imbedding  them  on  all  sides,''  afford  no  protection  whatever 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Tawarek,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  have  to  pay  tribute.  Fish  in 
great  quantities  are  caught  in  the  adjoining  lake,  and  form  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  well  as  their  only  article  of  commerce.    Pop.  about  6000. 

BTJBY,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  t.  in  the  s.e.  of  Lancashire,  on  a  rising  ^und 
backed  by  hills  on  the  n.and  e.,  between  thelrwell  and  the  Roche,  9  m.  n.w.  of  Man- 
chester. It  was  early  a  seat  of  the  woolen  manufactures,  carried  on  by  Flemings,  but 
these,  though  still  considerable,  now  yield  in  importance  to  those  of  cotton.  Besides 
spinning  and  weaving  factories,  there  are  imi)ortant  print,  bleach,  paper,  and  dye  works, 
and  some  large  foundries  and  engine  manufactories.  In  the  vicinity  are  excellent  free- 
stone quarries,  and  abundant  coal-mines.  The  town  has  recently  been  much  improved 
in  drainage,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  has  been  secured  from  hills  at  a  distance. 
Pop.  71.  41.344.  B.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Some  improvements  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  arose  here — notably,  the  invention  by  John  Kay  of  the  fly-shuttle. 
The  late  sir  Robert  Peel  Wf^s  bom  in  B.,  where  his  father  established  his  great  print- 
works.   A  bronze  statue  of  sir  Robert  has  been  erected  in  the  old  market-place. 

'  BtT&7IN0  BEETLE,  NecropTioruB,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  (q.  v.)  insects,  of  the  tribe 
or  family  9ilphale»,  with  short  cub-shaped  antennee,  remarkable  for  their  habit  of  bury- 
ing the  bodies  of  mice,  moles,  and  other  small  animals,  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs  in 
them,  and  to  provide  a  supply  of  food  for  their  larvae.  Some  of  the  species  are  natives 
of  Britain,  among  which  is  iV.  vespiUo,  the  species  of  which  the  habits  were  first  observed, 
which  is,  however,  more  common  in  some  parts  of  continental  Europe.  It  is  a  black 
beetle,  about  an  inch  long,  with  two  bright  orange  bands  across  its  back,  and  having  an 
excessively  fetid  smell,  which  long  adheres  to  ^'^atevei  it  touches.  Its  sense  of  smell 
would  seem  to  be  extremely  acut«,  and  a  dead  animal  soon  attracts  it,  a  pair  generally 
arriving  together,  male  and  female,  to  feed  upon  the  body,  and  the  male  to  proceed  to 
its  interment,  if  suflSciently  small,  previous  to  which,  however,  they  have  sometimes  to 
drag  it  to  some  distance  to  a  ptace  suitable  for  their  purpose.  The  head  of  the  insect  is 
the  only  tool  employed  in  the  operation,  and  is  held  sloping  outwards,  and  employed  in 
a  manner  which  exhibits  great  muscular  power.  A  furrow  is  first  made  around  the 
body,  then  another  within  the  first,  and  so  on  till  the  earth  is  so  excavated  from  beneath, 
that  the  body  begins  to  sink,  when  the  insects,  by  great  efforts,  drag  it  down  into  the 
hole,  and  when  it  is  fairly  in,  the  excavated  earth  is  thrown  back  over  it.  The  female 
then  lays  her  eggs  in  it;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  and  the  cravings  of  appetite  are 
eatisfiea,  it  is  left  for  the  larvas,  which  are  of  a  lengthened  form,  with  six  feet,  whitish, 
and  a  brown  head. — ^The  known  species  of  B.  B.  are  mostly  native  of  Euroi)e  and  of 
North  America. 

BITBT  BT.  EBMbMliS,  or  St.  Edmuttosbxtrt,  an  ancient  borough  in  Suffolkshire,  on 
the  Upper  Larke,  26  m.  n.w.  of  Ipswich.  It  is  well  built,  and  delightfully  situated. 
Pop.  71, 14,928.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  It  has  a  trade  in  wool,  but- 
ter, corn,  and  cheese,  but  no  manufactures.  A  very  complete  system  of  drainage  has 
been  carried  out,  the  sewage  being  conveyed  to  a  distance,  and,  by  means  of  pumps, 
applied  to  irrigation.  A  new  corn  exchange  was  erected  in  1862;  in  1864,  the  Suffolk 
general  hospital  was  rebuilt.  B.  received  its  name  from  Edmund,  the  Saxon  king  and 
martyr,  who  was  crowned  here  on  Christmas  day,  856;  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  Danes.  On  the  site  of  his  tomb,  six  priests  founded  a  monastery:  and  here 
Canute  raised  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  in  time  became  the  richest  and  most  important 
in  England,  save  that  of  Glastonbury.  From  1020  to  its  dissolution  by  Henry  YIII..  it 
was  ruled  over  by  a  line  of  88  abbots.  The  abbot  was  a  spiritual  baron  of  parliament, 
had  judicial  authority  in  all  causes  within  the  liberty  of  B.,  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment,  and  the  privilege  of  coining.  At  the  dissolution,  the  annual  income 
was  equivalent  to  £50,000  of  our  money.  Of  this  magnificent  establishment,  little  now 
remains  but  the  western  gate,  erected  in  1327,  a  noble  relic  of  the  decorated  Gothic 
rtyle;  and  the  "church-gate,"  a  quadrangular  tower  of  massive  simplicity,  86  ft.  high. 
Tne  churchyard,  to  which  this  tower  formed  the  portal,  includes,  besides  the  abbey 
rains  and  some  other  buildings,  the  fine  old  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  James.  The 
celebrated  grammar-school  of  B.  was  founded  by  king  Edward  VI.  in  1550,  and  is 
free  to  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.     It  has  2  scholarships  at  Cambridge,  and  6 
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exhibitions  to  each  university,  and  has  produced  many  eminent  scholars.  Among  the 
many  religious  and  charitable  institutions  connected  with  the  abbey,  of  which  portions 
still  exist,  is  St.  Saviour's  hospital,  founded  by  that  notable  abbot,  Samson,  whose  life 
and  actions,  as  recorded  by  Jocelyn  of  Brakelond,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  so  vividly  recalled  in 
his  Past  arid  Present.  The  poet  Lydgate  was  a  monk  in  this  abbey;  and  sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  was  bom  here.  At  B.,  king  John  first  met  his  indomitable  barons  before  he 
signed  Magna  Charta.  Parliaments  were  held  here  in  1272,  1296,  and  1446,  the  last  of 
which  ordered  the  arrest  of  Humphrey,  the  good  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  the  morning  after  his  arrest;  and  sovereigns,  as  late  as  Elizabeth's  time» 
were  often  nobly  entertained  at  St.  Edmund's  town.  Three  m.  s.w.  of  B.,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bristol  has  a  splendid  seat,  Ick worth  park,  a  circular  pile  90  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
140  ft.  high. 

BTTSACHI'NO,  or  Bisaqui'no,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  about  29  m. 
s.s.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  population  of 
9100. 

BirSA'CO,  a  ridge  or  serra  on  the  n.  side  of  the  river  Hondego,  in  the  province  of 
Beira,  Portugal,  about  20  m.  n.n.e.  of  Coimbra.  Here  Wellington,  with  atx)ut  40,000 
British  and  Portuguese  troops,  repulsed  the  attack  of  Massena  with  65,000  French,  26th 
Sept.,  1810.  Unable  to  force  the  position,  Massena  turned  it  by  a  pass  over  an  adjoin- 
ing ridge,  and  Wellington  retired  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  which  indeed  it 
was  his  intention  to  do,  even  if  there  had  been  no  battle. 

BUSBECQ,  AuGiER  Ghislen  de,  a  Flemish  diplomat,  1532-93.  He  was  engaged  in 
many  important  negotiations,  and  twice  sent  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  to  the  court 
of  Constantinople.  In  1562,  he  was  made  tutor  to  Maximilian  II.  in  Vienna.  He 
wrote  Discourse  of  the  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  a  Belatum  of  My  Ttoo  Journeys  to 
Turkey. 

BUSBY,  KiCHAKD,  the  most  famous  of  English  schoolmasters,  was  b.  at  Lutton, 
Northamptonshire,  Sept.  22,  1606.  Educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  Oxford,  he 
was,  in  1640,  appointed  headmaster  of  Westminster  school,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
continued  to  discharge  until  his  death  in  1695.  He  is  the  type  of  pedagogues  alike  for 
learning,  assiduity,  and  the  application  of  the  birch.  He  was  a  most  successful  teacher, 
and  at  one  time  could  point  to  no  less  than  sixteen  occupants  of  the  bench  of  bishops 
who  had  been  educated  in  his  school ;  and  altogether,  he  has  the  reputation  of  having 
'*  bred  up  the  greatest  number  of  learned  scholars  that  ever  adorned  any  age  or  nation.^ 
He  published  several  works,  but  they  were  chiefly  for  school  use. 

BTTS'CA,  a  t.  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Maira,  an  affluent  of 
the  Po,  about  9  m.  n.w.  of  Coni.  Excellent  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
9875. 

BUSCH,  JoHANN  Georg,  1728-1800 ;  a  German  philanthropist  and  statistician,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Hamburg  g^^mnasium.  He  established  an  association 
for  the  promotion  of  art  and  industry,  and  a  school  of  trade,  the  latter  becoming  especi- 
ally famous.  He  wrote  largely  upon  the  history  and  theory  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
on  questions  of  political  economy. 

BU8CHIN0,  Ant.  Friedr  ,  a  celebrated  geographer,  was  b.  27th  Sept.,  1724,  at  Stadtha- 
gen,  in  the  principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Germany.  He  studied  theology  at  Halle, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Baum^rten.  In  1754,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Gcttingen,  but  soon  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Hanoverian 

government  by  his  religious  heterodoxy.  G6ttingen  thus  becoming  an  unpleasant  resi- 
ence  to  him,  he  accepted  an  invitation,  in  1761,  to  St.  Petersburg  as  preacher  to  a  Prot- 
estant congregation  there.  In  1765  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  in  1766  was  caUed  to 
Berlin  as  upper  consistorial  councilor  and  director  of  a  ffprnnasium  in  Berlin,  where  he 
died,  28th  May,  1798.  Until  the  appearance  of  B.'s  Erdbeschrmhung,  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1754,  neither  Germany  nor  any  other  nation  pos- 
sessed a  geographical  work  which  made  any  pretension  to  scientific  treatment  or  com- 
Eleteness  of  execution.  The  changes  in  tiie  political  arrangements  of  the  world  have, 
owever,  deprived  the  work  of  its  original  value,  but  it  has  been  con-ected  and  edited 
by  subsequent  writers.  Of  his  other  numerous  publications,  the  most  important  is  the 
Ma>gazinfur  Historie  und  Geoffraphie  (25  vols.  Hamburg,  1767-93). 

BUSEMBAUH,  Hermann,  a  theologian  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was  b.  in  1600  at  Nottelen 
in  Westphalia.  About  1640,  he  taught  ethical  philosophy  at  Cologne,  and  later  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  MUnster.  He  died  81st  Jaiv,  1668.  His 
work  entitled  Medulla  TJi^ologics  Moralis  (1645),  was  celebrated  as  a  standard  authority  in 
the  seminaries  of  the  Jesuits,  though  several  of  its  propositions  were  condemned  by  the 

Ejpe.  It  has  gone  through  more  than  fifty  editions.  It  was  enlarged  by  the  Jesuit 
acroix  (1707),  and  re-edited.  with  improvements  and  additions,  by  the  Jesuit  Men- 
tausan  in  1729,  and  again  by  Alfonso  de  Ligorio  in  1757.  As  it  was  found  that  the 
work  contained  doctrine  in  favor  of  regicide,  it  was  burned,  by  order  of  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse,  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  made  on  the  life  of  Louis  XY.  by 
Damiens  in  1757.  Subsequently,  the  Jesuits  Zachariah  and  Franzoja  of  Padua  wrote  io 
defense  of  B.'s  work.  uigitzea  oy  xj \^ v/ v  iv 
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BUSENTO,  a  river  of  Salerno,  Italy,  emptying  into  the  bay  of  Busento.  This 
is  the  stream  that  was  turned  from  *its  channel  by  the  followers  of  Alaric,  who 
buried  that  great  leader  in  the  original  bed  of  the  stream  and  then  restored  the 
water  to  its  natural  course  so  that  no  enemy  could  find  the  grave. 

BUSH,  Gkorge,  D.D.,  1796-1859;  b.  Vt. ;  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  college  and 
Princeton  seminary;  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  four  years  a  missionary 
in  India.  In  1881,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  literature  in 
New  York  university.  In  1832,  he  published  a  Life  of  Mohammed,  and  the  next  year 
a  work  on  the  millennium,  in  which  he  held  that  the  beginning  of  the  millennial  age  was 
marked  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Roman  pasranism.  He  also  wrote  a  Hebrew 
grammar,  and  seven  volumes  of  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  In  1844,  he  con- 
ducted Tfte  Hieropfianty  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  prophetic  symbols,  and  published 
a  work  in  which  he  opposed  the  idea  of  a  physical  resurrection  of  the  body.  In  1845, 
he  united  with  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  and  began  to  translate  Swedenborg's  works. 
In  support  of  these  doctrines,  he  edited  the  Neio  Church  Bepodtory.  His  latest  work 
was  Priesthood  and  Clergy  unktwton  to  Christianity. 

BUSH  ANTELOPE,  Bush  Buck,  and  Bush  Gtoat,  names  common  to  a  number  of 
8i)ecies  of  antelope  (q.v.),  natives  chiefly  of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Africa, 
forming  a  section  of  the  genus  antilope,  which  some  naturalists  have  attempted  to  erect 
into  a  distinct  genus  (vhilatomba  or  cephahpuB).  They  are  animals  of  more  compact 
form,  shorter  limbs,  and  greater  strength,  but  much  less  agility,  than  the  true  or  typical 
antelopes.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  arched  form  of  the  back.  They  have  short, 
straight,  or  slightly  curved  horns,  situated  far  back,  and  generally  peculiar  to  the  male 
sex,  with  usually  a  long  tuft  of  hair  between  them.  They  have  no  tear-pits,  but  instead 
of  them,  a  naked  glandular  line,  formed  of  two  series  of 'pores,  on  each  cheek.  They 
frequent  jungles,  thick  forests,  and  beds  of  reeds,  and  when  pursued,  seek  to  escape 
by  diving  into  a  thicket.  The  common  or  white-backed  B.  A.  of  Sierra  Leone  {anti- 
lope gylmcuUrix)  is  about  3  ft  high  at  the  shoulder;  it  is  a  dull,  heavy,  awkward-looking 
animal;  keeps  concealed  in  the  thickets  during  the  day,  living  singly  or  in  pairs,  and 
feeds  in  the  open  spaces  in  the  early  mornings  only.  To  shoot  it,  sportsmen  place  them- 
selves on  the  margm  of  the  woods,  and  watch  tlieir  opportunity  as  it  comes  out  to  graze. 
Its  flesh  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  the  more  agile  antelopes.  Nearlv  20  other  species 
are  usually  ranked  in  this  section  of  antelopes,  among  which  is  the  laeene  hoc  {antilope 
pygmcpa)  of  s.  Africa,  a  species  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  of  very  small 
size,  not  more  than  one  foot  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  with  horns  only  about  1^  in. 
in  length.  It  is  a  timid,  gentle  animal,  easily  domesticated.  It  differs  from  the  typical 
bush  antelopes  in  the  great  activity  which  it  displays. 

BUSHEAB',  a  low,  flat  island  in  the  Persian  gulf,  about  11  m.  from  the  Persian  coast, 
in  lat.  26''  50'  n. ,  long.  58"  12'  east.  It  is  about  18  m.  long,  narrow,  and  well-peopled, 
with  a  town  and*harbor  at  its  western  extremity.  Its  proper  name  is  Khoaha/ub^  signify- 
ing **good  water." 

BUSHEL  [Fr.  boisseau,  allied  to  I)oi{8)te,  box,  butt;  Lat.  butta,  a  measure  in  general], 
a  dry  measure  used  in  Britain  for  grain,  fruit,  etc.  The  quarter  contains  8  bushs.,  and 
the  bushel  8  gals.,  the  gallon  measuring  277.274  cub.  in.,  and  holding  10  lbs.  avoirdupois 
of  distilled  water.  Hence  the  imperial  bushel  contains  80  lbs.  of  water,  and  measures 
2218.2  cub.  inches.  The  old  Winchester  bushel  measured  2150  cub.  in. ;  hence  38  Win- 
chester bushs.  =  82  imperial  bushs.  nearly. 

BIFSHUKE.    See  Abubhbhii. 

BUSHHAH'B  EIYEB,  or  Bos'jesman'b  Rftbr,  in  the  e.  part  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
8.  Africa,  is  about  200  m.  long,  and  forms  on  its  lower  course  the  w.  boundary  of  Albany, 
whose  capital  is  Graham's  Town.  Its  general  direction  is  from  n.  to  s.,  its  mouth  being 
about  dSi*"  8.,  and  about  long.  2^°  east. 

BUSHMEN,  or  Bosjesmaks;  so  named  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  but  calling  themselves 
Saab,  or  Saan;  an  aboriginal  race  of  s.  Africa,  somewhat  like,  and  yet  differing  from, 
the  Hottentot,  but  like  them  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Eaffer  or  negro. 
They  rank  with  the  savage  of  Australia  among  the  lowest  existing  types  of  mankmd, 
and  are  in  a  most  degraded  and  destitute  condition.  They  are  of  small  stature,  of 
dirty  yellow  color,  and  very  repulsive  features.  The  cheek-bones  are  large  and  promi- 
nent, the  eyes  deep  set  and  crafty  in  expression,  nose  small  and  depressed,  and  the  hair 
in  small  woolly  tufts  with  bald  spaces  between.  Of  150  measured  by  a  traveler,  the 
tallest  man  was  4  ft.  9  in. ,  and  woman  4  ft.  4  in.  Some  are  well  proportioned,  active, 
and  capable  of  enduring  great  privations  and  fatigue.  Those  furthest  n.,  near  lake 
Ngami.  are  considerably  larger  in  body.  They  clothe  in  skins  and  are  fond  of  orna- 
ments, decorating  their  arms  and  legs  with  beads  and  rings,  and  the  women  sometimes 
point  their  faces  red.  They  dwell  in  huts  of  reed  or  in  holes  in  the  sround;  m  the 
mountain  districts  they  live  among  the  rocks  with  mats  for  shelter.  They  have  no 
cattle,  nor  any  animals  except  a  few  half -wild  dogs,  nor  have  they  the  least  signs  of 
agriculture;  but  as  they  live  by  hunting  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals, and  follow  the  herds  of  antelope  in  their  migrations.  Their  weapons  are  bows 
and  arrows,  the  latter  tipped  with  bone  or  iron,  and  poisoned  with  vegetable  matter 
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mixed  with  the  venom  of  snakes  or  spiders,  or  the  entrails  of  an  extremely  poisonous 
caterijillar  are  used  alone.  On  account  of  the  use  of  these  fatal  poisons  the  B.  are 
held  in  dread  by  neighboring  tribes.  The  discovery  of  their  rude  tools  for  digging 
tubers,  scattered  over  wide  regions  not  now  occupied  by  them,  indicates  the  existence 
of  greater  numbers  of  B.  in  earlier  times.  They  have  no  approach  to  tribal  organiza- 
tion, nor  any  chiefs;  bodily  strength  forming  the  only  distinction  of  superiority.  Their 
various  dialects  are  not  understood  by  the  Hottentots,  the  tongue  of  the  latter  being 
more  agglutinative,  that  of  the  B.  more  monosyllabic;  the  Hottentots  use  gender  in 
names,  while  the  B.  do  not.  The  Hottentots  can  count  20;  the  B.  only  2— calling  all 
above  that  "many."  The  B.  possess  a  pictorial  faculty  not  known  in  any  other  south 
African  tribe,  and  the  rocks  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Drakenberg  mountains  show  many 
examples  of  Bushman  drawings  of  men,  women,  children »  and  animals.  Kings,  crosses, 
and  other  signs,  drawn  in  blue  on  rocks  and  stones,  and  believed  to  be  centuries  old,  have 
given  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  these  may  be  the  remains  of  hieroglyphic  writing; 
and  the  discovery  of  drawings  of  men  and  women  with  antelope  heads,  also  very 
ancient,  recalls  the  mythological  figures  of  £g>'pt.  The  B.  have  a  Kind  of  intelligence, 
and  are  valued  as  servants  by  the  Boers,  being  much  more  energetic  than  the  Hotten- 
tots. A  wholesale  desti^uction  of  B.  on  the  borders  of  the  colony  in  earlier  years, 
reduced  their  numbers  greatly;  and  though  this  hunting  of  them  has  ceased,  their 
children  are  still  captured  by  the  Boers  for  servants.  The  B.  retaliate  by  ravaging  the 
farms  on  the  border  and  drivmg  oflf  cattle.  As  they  once  occupied  a  much  larger  area,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  B.  are  the  remains  of  the  earliest  aborigines  of  s.  Africa,  and 
that  they  existed  there  before  the  Kaffers,  and  perhaps  before  the  Hottentots.  A 
former  and  more  general  distribution  of  the  race  is  indicated  by  the  discovery  in  late 
years  of  undersized  people  near  the  upper  Nile  basin  and  on  the  western  equatorial 
coast  land  by  Dr.  Schwemfurth  and  Du  Chaillu. 

BUSHNELL,  Horacr,  d.d..  1803-76;  b.  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1827,  where 
he  studied  law  and  theology;  in  1833,  became  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational 
church  in  Hartford.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  theological  subjects;  some  of  his 
works  being  JVtTiapfe?  of  National  GrcatfieM:  Ghmtian  Nurture;  Ood  inGhrisi;  Chris- 
Uan  Theology;  Serinam  for  the  New  Life;  Nature  and  the  l^iper natural;  Work  atid  Play; 
Christ  and  ms  Salvation;  Woman* s  Suffrage,  the  Beform  Against  Nature;  Uis  Vicarious 
Sacrifice.  He  was  also  a  writer  for  various  periodicals  and  newspapers.  He  was  a  bold 
and  original  thinker,  with  peculiar  eloquence  of  style.  Though  strongly  evangelical  in 
belief,  he  denied  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  atonement  (known  as  the  **  satisfaction 
theory"),  and  gave  less  than  the  ordinary  emphasis  to  the  distinction  between  the  per- 
sons m  the  Trinity.  These,  with  other  divergences,  led  to  his  being  accused  of  heresy; 
but  ultimately  the  fellowship  of  the  Congregational  churches  was  found  broad  enough 
to  include  him,  and  he  kept  his  standing  therein  with  growing  influence  until  his  death. 
During  his  later  years  his  health  compelled  his  relinquishment  of  the  active  pastorate^ 
but  his  labors  in  authorship  were  unintermitted.  While  his  theoiy  of  the  atonement 
has  not  commended  itself  in  its  exact  form  to  the  majority  of  evangelical  Christians,  and 
is  adhered  to  by  no  organized  sect  or  party,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  moral  earnest- 
ness, his  spiritual  power,  his  wondrous  suggestiveness,  his  brilliancy  of  thought  and 
style,  and  his  broaa  mental  scope,  have  profoundly  modified  the  thinking  of  the  present 
age  through  almost  the  whole  circle  of  Protestant  denominations.  Indeed,  with  hi» 
detestation  of  all  provincialism  and  sectarianism,  he  would  have  chosen  any  other  form 
of  influence  rather  than  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  leader  of  a  party  in  the  church. 

BUSHWHACKERS,  a  term  much  in  use  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  (though  well 
known  before)  to  indicate  men  who  pretended  peace  or  neutrality,  but  who  were  ready- 
to  make  secret  attacks  whenever  opportunity  offered.  They  were  numerous  in  some 
western  states,  where  many  of  them  were  summarily  shot  as  outlaws. 

BUSFRIS,  an  Egyptian  t.,  capital  of  the  B.  nomos,  in  the  hieroglyphic  language, 
the  "  Place  of  Osiris,'^  believed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Abusir,  and  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  delta.  It  was  supposed  to  be  near  the  entrance  of  the  gates  of  Elysium. 
Close  to  B.  was  the  pyramid  of  king  Sahura,  of  the  4th  dynasty,  known  as  the  So-ba,  or 
*' pyramid  of  the  rising  soul."  The  shrine  of  the  goddess  Isis  was  in  B.  and  a  great 
annual  festival  and  lamentation  for  Osiris  was  held  there.  The  place  was  destroyed  by 
Diocletian,  but  the  Copts  and  Arabs  have  preserved  the  name  in  ^ousiri  and  Abusir. 

BUSI'RIS,  a  mythical  king  of  Egypt  mentioned  by  the  later  Greek  writers.  After 
Egypt  had  been  afliicted  for  nine  years  with  famine,  Phraslus,  a  seer  from  Cyprus, 
announced  that  the  famine  would  not  cease  until  a  foreigner  was  annually  sacrifibed  to 
Zeus.  B.  began  by  sacrificing  Phraslus,  and  continued  the  custom  yearly';  but  when  he 
undertook  to  make  a  victim  of  Hercules  the  latter  burst  his  bonds  ana  with  his  club 
slew  B.  and  his  son  Amphidamas.  Attempts  to  find  the  place  of  B.  as  an  actual  kin^ 
have  not  succeeded.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  human  sacrifices  were  ever 
offered  in  Egypt. 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  half -boot,  lacing  tight  to  the  Ic^.  The  ancient  tragedians  wore 
buskins  {cothurni),  often  with  thick  soles,  to  add  to  their  stature.  Hence  the  B.  is  often 
put  for  tragedy,  as  the  sock  {soccua,  a  flat  soled  shoe)  for  comedy.     In  ancient  sculpture, 
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Diana,  and  hunters  in  general,  as  well  as  men  of  rank  and  authority,  are  represented  in 
buskins  often  highly  ornamented. 

BTTB8  is  the  name  of  a  small  vessel,  usually  from  50  to  60  tons*  burden,  much  used  in 
the  herring-fishery,  especially  by  the  Dutch.  The  B.  has  two  small  sheds  or  cabins — 
one  at  the  prow,  to  serve  as  a  kitchen,  and  the  other  at  the  stern.  The  remaining  space 
is  a  receptacle  for  lish. 

BTT88AHIE',  a  hill-state  of  Northern  India,  on  the  border  of  Chinese  Tartary,  in  n. 
lat.  80°  56'  to  32°  8',  and  e.  long.  77°  34'  to  78"  52'.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  and 
mountainous  countries  in  the  world,  the  lowest  part  being  more  than  3000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  much  of  it  from  7000  to  12,000  feet.  The  Sutlei  flows  through  the  country 
from  e.  to  west.  The  district  on  the  n.  of  the  Sutlej  is  called  Kunawur,  that  on  the  s. 
is  B.  proper.  The  climate  in  the  lower  parts  on  the  southern  frontier  is  almost  tropical, 
and  there  are  many  genial  and  fertile  districts  of  mild  temperate  climate;  other  districts 
are  near,  and  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  vine  succeeds  admirably  in 
many  places,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  parts  of  this  state  are  extremely  suitable  for 
the  culture  of  tea,  which,  indeed,  is  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Very  rich  deposits  of  cop- 
per ore  have  been  discovered  in  Kunawur,  and  copper-mining  is  prosecuted  Dear  the  s.w. 
frontier.  The  inhabitants  are  little  advanced  in  civilization;  many  of  those  in  the 
more  northern  parts  have  strongly  marked  Mongolian  features.  Polyandry  prevails 
among  them,  and  the  females  left  unmarried  take  refuge  in  Lamaic  convents.  The 
rajah  and  upper  classes  in  the  southern  parts  are  Rajpoots,  and  the  people  generally  are 
of  Hindu  race.  Their  observance  of  Hinduism,  however,  is  very  partial.  The  rajah 
of  B.  holds  his  dignity  by  a  grant  from  the  East  India  company,  made  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Ohoorkas  in  1815.  The  tribute  paid  is  £340.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  90,000. 
Principal  productions  are  opium,  grain,  and  woolen  manufactures. 

BUSSEY.  Benjamin,  1757-1842;  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
army;  after  the  war,be^n  business  in  Boston  and  accumulated  a  fortune,  most  of  which, 
after  the  death  of  certain  relatives,  went  to  the  support  of  the  law  and  divinity  schools 
in  Harvard  college,  and  the  founding  of  a  school  of  agriculture,  for  which  special  object 
he  gave  a  large  farm  near  Boston. 

BUSSORA.    See  Bassora.  ante. 

B178SU  PALK,  Manicuria  saccifera,  a  South  American  palm,  growing  in  the  tidal 
swamps  of  the  Amazon,  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus.  The  stem  is  only  10  to  15 
ft.  high,  curved  or  crooked,  and  deeply  ringed.  The  leaves  are  simple  or  undivided. 
and  are  the  largest  of  the  kind  produced  by  any  known  palm,  being  often  30  ft.  long, 
and  4  or  5  ft.  wide.  They  are  simply  branched,  drooping,  and  the  fruit  is  of  an  olive 
color,  lar^,  hard,  and  three-seeilea.  The  leaves  make  excellent  and  durable  thatch, 
being  split  down  the  midrib,  and  laid  obliquely  on  the  rafters,  so  that  the  furrows 
formed  by  the  vains  lie  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction,  and  serve  as  so  many  little  gutters 
to  carry  off  the  water.  The  spathe,  taken  off  entire,  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  bag,  or 
the  larger  ones  are  stretched  out  to  make  caps. 

BUST  (Ital.  huio;  Fr.  buste),  in  plastic  art,  the  name  given  to  a  sculptural  representa- 
tion of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  human  bodj^.  The  earliest  busts  formed  by 
the  ancients  were  probably  those  heads  of  Mercury  which,  when  elevated  on  tall  square 
blocks  of  stone,  received  the  name  of  hermse  (q.  v.).  These  hermse  were  afterwards  fre« 
quentiy  surmounted  by  representations  of  other  divinities,  such  as  Minerva;  and  as  thev 
gradually  assumed  more  and  more  of  the  human  form,  they  passed  into  busts,  which 
were  made  of  marble,  bronze,  etc.  But  it  was  not  till  very  late  in  the  history  of  art 
that  busts,  in  the  sense  of  portraits  of  individuals,  came  to  be  used,  either  in  Greece  or 
Rome ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  desi^ated  them  by  any 
special  name,  for  the  Latin  word  btistum  had  a  quite  different  meaning.  It  was  not  till 
Alexander's  time  that  busts  were  used  for  purposes  of  portraiture  in  Greece;  and  most 
of  the  Roman  busts  which  we  possess  belong  to  the  period  of  the  emperors.  During  the 
learned  period  of  Greece,  which  commenced  with  Aristotle,  portraits  of  men  of  letters, 
formed  an  important  department  of  art;  and  it  became  an  object  with  the  founders  of 
muBeums  and  libraries  to  procure  complete  sets  of  them.  The  artists  of  this  period  exhib- 
ited remarkable  ability  in  expressing  the  characters  of  the  individuals  whom  they  repre- 
sented. In  this  way  we  have  well-authenticated  busts  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Zeno  the  Stoic, 
and  other  philosophers;  of  poets  and  orators,  such  as  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes;  of 
Athenian  statesmen  and  distinguished  women.  In  Rome,  representations  of  the  kings, 
and  persons  of  distinction  belonging  to  the  earlier  period,  were  probably  made  from  fiie 
irmiffines  majonim  which  every  patrician  preserved  in  his  atrium,  and  which  were  com- 
monly made  of .  wax.  These,  no  doubt,  were  often  merely  fanciful  representations, 
partly  taken,  it  may  be,  from  the  more  prominent  features  which  belonged  to  the  existing* 
members  of  the  familv.  The  earliest  well-authenticated  Roman  B.  which  we  possess,  is 
probably'  that  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder.  During  the  empire,  busts  for  the  most 
part  were  accurate  portraits,  and  still  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  features,  not  only  of  the  emperors  themselves,  but  of  most  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. Busts  of  poets  and  men  of  letters  are  far  less  frequently  met  with  amongst , 
the  Romans  than  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  chief  marks  of  the  authenticity  in  these  busts 
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are  the  names  which  very  frequently  are  inscribed  on  them,  and,  where  these  are  not 
found,  the  comparison  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  between  them  and  coins.  Private 
collectors  of  busts  were  not  unknown  in  antiquity,  as,  for  example,  M.  Terentius  Varro 
and  Pomponius  Atdcus.  In  our  own  time,  king  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  made,  in  bis  cele- 
brated Valhalla,  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  busts  which  perhaps  anywhere  exists. 
The  first  complete  collection  of  engravings  from  antique  busts  was  made  by  Fulvius 
Ursinius  in  his  lUustriiim  Imoffines  (Rome,  1569.  and  Antwerp,  1606).  Recently,  we 
have  been  indebted  to  Visconti's  Iconographie  Greegue  (Paris,  1811)  and  leonogfaphie 
Bomaine  (Paris,  1817)  for  a  similar  collection. 

BUSTAMEN'TE,  Anastabio,  178^1851 ;  a  physician  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 
He  was  among  the  earliest  supporters  of  Iturbide  when  the  revolt  against  Spain  began 
in  1821.  In  1830,  he  became  vice-president  of  the  republic,  exercising  the  full  power  of 
president.  He  resigned  when  Santa  Anna's  revolution  of  1832  became  successful,  and 
the  next  year  was  exiled,  living  in  Europe  until  1886,  but  recalled  after  the  downfall  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  in  1837  elected  president.  In  1846,  he  was  president  of  the  Mexican 
congress. 

BU8TABD,  Otis,  a  genus  of  birds,  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  family,  oUda,  usually 
ranked  in  the  order  graUa  (q.v.).  The  general  structure  seems  to  agree  best  with  that 
of  the  grall<s;  but  there  are  points  of  strong  resemblance  to  gallinaceous  birds,  both  in 
the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  bustards;  while  their  power  of  running,  and  the  use 
which  they  make  of  their  wings  to  aid  in  running,  are  indicative  of  a  relation  to  the 
€trufhi(mid(F,  or  ostrich  tribe.  They  differ,  however,  from  these  birds  in  possessing 
wings  quite  capable  of  flight,  although  even  when  pressed  by  danger  they  often  seek  to 
escape  by  running,  and  the  great  B.  of  Europe  has  been  pursued  and  taken  by  grey- 
hounds.— Bustards  are  birds  of  bulky  form,  with  long  neck  and  long  naked  legs;  the 
toes,  three  in  number,  all  directed  forward,  short,  united  at  the  base,  and  edged  with 
membrane ;  the  wings  rather  rounded ;  the  bill  of  moderate  length,  straight,  or  nearly  so. 
They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  open  plains,  to  which  all  their  nabits  are  adapted. — The 
Great  B.  {oHs  tarda)  was  at  one  time  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  was  also 
an  inhabitant  of  the  s.e.  of  Scotland;  but  extending  cultivation,  and  the  persecution  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  have  now  rendered  it  a  very  rare  British  bird.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  s.  and  e.  of  Europe,  and  abounds  in  the  wide  steppes  of  Tartary.  It  is  the 
largest  of  European  birds,  the  male  sometimes  weighing  nearly  80  pounds.  The  female 
is  much  smaller  than  the  male.  The  plumage  is  of  a  pale  chestnut  color  on  the  upper 
parts,  beautifully  varied  with  black — much  white  and  black  on  the  wings,  the  tail  tipped 
with  white.  The  tail  is  short,  spreading,  and  rounded.  A  tuft  or  plume  about  7  in. 
long,  springing  from  the  chin,  passes  backwards  and  downwards  on  each  side,  in  the 
6ummer  dress  of  the  male,  partly  concealing  a  long  stripe  of  bare  skin  on  each  side 
of  the  neck.  The  anatomy  of  the  male  exhibits  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  a  large  bag 
or  pouch,  capable  of  holding  several  pints,  the  entrance  to  which  is  between  the  under- 
side of  the  tongue  and  the  lower  mandible.  The  use  of  this  bag  is  unknown;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  for  conveying  water  to  the  females  and  young,  in  wide,  arid 
plains.  The  great  B.  feeds  indiscriminately  on  animfd  and  vegetable  food,  swallows 
frogs,  mice,  worms,  etc.,  and  is  very  fond  of  turnip-tops.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  flavor.  It  is  polygamous.  No  difficulty  is  foimd  in  taming  it,  but  all  attempts 
to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  true  domestication  have  hitherto  failed,  from  its  not  breeding 
in  the  poultry-yard. — The  Little  B.  {O.  tetrax),  frequently  in  the  s.  of  Europe  and  n. 
of  Africa,  is  only  an  accidental  visitant  in  Britain.  It  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  great 
B. — The  Black-headed  B.  {0.  nigrieeps)  is  found  in  large  flocks  in  the  open  plains  of 
the  Mahratta  country.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  which  India 
produces. — The  Kom  B.  (O.  kori)  of  s.  Africa,  a  magnificent  bird,  standing  upwards 
of  five  ft.  in  height,  has  a  similar  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  game. — Australia 
possesses  a  B.  (d.  Austraiasianus)  somewhat  exceeding  tlie  great  B.  of  Europe  in  stature. 
It  is  called  wild  turkey  by  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales.  Its  plumage  is  finely 
freckled  or  spotted;  the  prevailing  color  is  brown.  It  has  become  comparatively  rare  in 
the  more  settled  districts,  its  flesh  being  particularly  delicate  and  well  flavored,  but  mav 
be  seen  stalking  majestically  in  the  grassy  plains,  wherever  human  footsteps  are  still 
rare. 

BTTSTO-AESrziO,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan,  and  20  m.  n.w. 
from  Milan.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  produces  much  wine.  In  one  of  the 
churches  are  numerous  statues  and  fine  paintings  by  Daniel  Crespi,  a  native  of  the  town. 
Remains  of  ancient  buildings  show  that  Busto-Arsizio  was  in  ancient  times  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  is  a  place  of  active  trade,  and  has  a  cotton-thread  factory.  Pop. 
of  town  and  suburbs,  12,909. 

BUTADES  (wrongly  called  Dibutades),  a  Greek  modeler  in  clay,  described  as  the 
first  who  copied  the  human  face  in  that  material.  Seeing  on  a  wall  a  drawing  in  outline 
of  his  daughter's  lover,  B.  molded  the  face  of  it  in  clay,  and  baked  it  with  the  tiles 
which  it  was  his  business  to  make.  The  incident  led  B.  to  ornament  the  ends  of  roof- 
tiles  with  faces,  a  practice  largely  imitated  in  after  years.    He  lived  about  600  B.C. 

BUTCHEE-BIBD.     See  ShRIKB.  uigmzeaoy  xjv/v^^iv 
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BirXCHEB'S-BBOOK,  Buscus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  liliacem,  with  male 
and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants,  a  perianth  of  six  leaves,  filaments  united,  one 
style,  and  the  fruit  a  berry.  The  common  butcher's-broom  {II.  acukatus)  is  a  shrubby 
or  almost  shrubby  evergreen  plant,  with  a  biennial  stem,  1  to  8  ft.  high,  sending  out  many 
short  branches  and  ovate  alternate  sharp-pointed  false  leaves  of  the  same  substance  as 
the  branches,  the  flowers  minute  and  arising  from  the  disk  of  the  false  leaves,  solitary; 
the  berries  red,  almost  as  lar^  as  wild-cherries,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  common 
in  many  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  the  s.  of  England  in  woods  and  hedges. 
The  English  name  is  derived  from  the  use  made  of  the  plant  by  butchers,  to  sweep  their 
blocks.  It  grows  well  under  trees  or  shrubs,  and  can  often  be  advanta^ously  introduced 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  root  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine.  It  is  aperient 
and  diuretic. — R.  hypophyUum^  a  native  of  Italy,  had  once  a  considerable  reputation  as 
a  stimulant  of  the  uterus. 

BITTE,  an  island  in  the  firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Aigyte 
by  a  narrow  winding  strait,  called  the  kyles  of  Bute,  mostly  under  a  mile  wide,  about 
6  m.  distant  from  the  w.  coast  of  Ayrshire,  and  8  m.  n.  of  Arran.  It  is  about  16  m. 
long,  of  irregular  breadth,  and  with  an  area  of  60  sq.  miles.  The  surface  to  the  n.  is 
high,  rugged,  and  barren ;  in  the  center  and  s. ,  it  is  low  and  undulating,  and  compara- 
tively fertile.  The  highest  point  rises  875  feet.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  has  some  bays. 
The  island  has  several  small  lakes.  The  climate  is  milder  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland,  and,  though  moist,  less  so  than  on  the  w.  coast  generally;  hence,  it  is  much 
resorted  to  by  invalids.  In  the  s.  the  soil  is  sandy;  towards  the  n.  clay  predominates. 
Most  of  the  arable  land  is  under  tillage,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  good  slate.  The  chief 
crops  are  oats,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  Pop.  71,  10,064.  The  principal  town  Is 
Rothesay.  Most  of  the  island  belongs  to  the  marquis  of  Bute,  whose  beautiful  seat, 
Mount  Stuart,  is  about  4  m.  s.  from  Rothesay.  Among  the  antiquities  of  B.  are 
Rothesay  castle,  Kames  castle,  Eilmorie  castle,  St.  Blaine's  chapel,  Dunsyle,  a  remark- 
able vitrified  fort  on  a  high  crag  on  the  s.  w.  coast,  and  the  Devil's  caldron,  a  circular 
erection,  the  original  purpose  of  which  is  not  well  known.  B.  and  the  neighboring  isles 
were  for  many  centuries  subject  to  the  Norwegians. 

BuTESHLRE,  a  countv  in  the  s.  w.  of  Scotland,  comprising  the  isles  of  Bute  (q.  v.)  and 
Arran  (q.  v.),  and  the  Cumbraes,  Holy  isle,  Pladda,  Inchmarnoch,  and  other  smaller 
islands.  The  area  of  the  whole,  according  to  the  ordnance  survey,  is  225  sq.m.,  or 
148,977  statute  acres.  The  pop.  in  1871  was  16,977.  B.  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment.    The  county  town  is  Rothesay,  in  the  island  of  Bute. 

BUTE,  John  Patkick  Crichton  Stuart,  third  marquis,  and  reputed  hero  of  Dis- 
raeli's Lothair.  He  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  1868,  and  took  great  interest 
in  furthering  religious  education,  in  pursuance  of  which  he,  amon^  other  enterprises, 
purchased  land,  and  established  near  Jerusalem  an  asylum  for  pilgrims. 

BUTE,  John  Stuart,  third  earl  of,  was  b.  in  1718,  and  d.  in  1792.  About  1787, 
be  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  who  made  him  one  of 
his  lords  of  the  bedchamber.  After  the  death  of  the  prince,  he  became  groom  of  the 
stole  to  his  son,  afterwards  George  III.,  over  whose  mind  he  obtained  a  strong  influence. 
In  Mar. ,  1761,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  and  from  the  29th 
May,  1762,  to  the  8th  April,  1763,  he  was  prime  minister.  His  government  is  memora- 
ble only  as  one  of  the  most  unpopular  that  ever  held  oflSce  in  Britain,  its  fundamental 
principle  being  the  supremacv  of  the  royal  prerogative,  of  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment were  merely  the  humble  servants.  Lord  Bute  was  given  to  scientific  pursuits, 
especially  botany,  and  showed  himself  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  art.  He  mar- 
ried the  only  daughter  of  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

BU'TEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leguminom,  suborder  papHum- 
aeete,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  standa/rd  of  the  flower,  and  having 
a  compressed,  one-seeded  pod,  membranaceous  at  the  apex.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies are  B.frondosa  and  B.  superha,  natives  of  India;  and  the  former  very  widely 
diffused  throughout  that  country,  generally  appearing  as  a  sort  of  shrub  in  the 
neighborhood  of  villages,  but  in  the  jungles  growing  into  a  small  tree.  These  trees 
present  a  gor^ous  sight  when  covered  with  racemes  of  large  deep  scarlet  flowers. 
They  have  trifoliate  leaves,  with  roundish  leaflets,  velvety  beneath.  They  yield  a 
resinous  exudation,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  lurid  red  tears,  often  covering 
the  twigs,  and  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  lac  (q.  v.)  brought  to  the  market  in  India. 
The  juice  of  the  tree  is  not  red,  and  the  lac  is  supposed  to  be  elaborated  by  insects,  but 
of  what  species  is  unknown.  B.  frondom  is  called  the  dhaJc  tree  in  India.  The  bark 
and  roots  are  very  fibrous,  and  tlie  fiber  is  used  for  calking  boats.  The  flowers,  called 
Ue9oo  or  keewo,  yield  a  beautiful  yellow  or  orange  dye. 

BUTEBA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  and  8  m.  n.n.w.  from 
Terranova.  It  stands  on  a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manfria.  Ruins  of  great 
antiquity  exist  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  ancient  name  is  unknown.  In  853,  B.  was 
besieged,  for  five  months  by  the  Saracens,  who  raised  the  siege  on  the  surrender  of  6000 
persons  as  slaves.  B.  was  almost  the  last  town  in  Sicily  taken  by  the  Kormans,  having 
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held  out  against  count  Roger  till  1089.    The  present  castle  is  of  Norman  erection,  and 
contains  a  number  of  medieval  antiquities.    Fop.  5150. 

BUTLER,  a  co.  in  s.  Alabama;  875  sq.m. ;  pop.  70.  14,981—6391  colored;  hilly,  and 
mostly  covered  with  piue  woods;  produces  corn,  cotton,  etc  The  Mobile  and  Mont- 
gomery railroad  passes  through.    Co.  seat,  Greenville. 

BUTLER,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  on  Cedar  river  and  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  rail- 
road; 576  sq.m.;  pop.  75,  11,734;  an  agricultural  region,  mostly  prairie.  Co.  seat, 
Butler  Centre. 

BUTLER,  a  co.  in  s.  Kansas,  on  the  White  and  Walnut  rivers;  1519  sq.m.;  pop. 
78,  14,175.    Agriculture  is  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat,  El  Dorado. 

BUTLER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kentucky,  on  Green  river;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  9404—643 
colored.  Surface  uneven,  with  moderately  fertile  soil;  agriculture  the  main  business. 
Co.  seat,  Morgantown. 

BUTLER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  on  the  Arkansas  border,  w.  of  St.  Francis  river; 
560  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  4298 — 21  colored.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  fruitful  soil,  pro- 
ducing corn,  tobacco,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Poplar  Bluff. 

BUTLER,  a  co.  in  e.  Nebraska,  s.  of  Platte  river;  676  sq.m. ;  pop.  76,  4780;  in  '80, 
9052;  productions  agricultural.    Co.  seat,  David  city. 

BUTLER,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Ohio,  on  the  Indiana  border,  intersected  by  Miami  river, 
the  Miami  canal,  and  three  railroads;  455  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  89,912.  Productions  agricul- 
tural. Co.  scat,  Hamilton.  There  are  in  the  co.  many  interesting  monuments  of 
aboriginal  inhabitants. 

BUTLER,  a  co.  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Alleghany  river,  drained  by  the  waters 
of  the  Beaver;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  86,510.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil 
sand^  but  tolerably  good,  producing  the  usual  crops.  Coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are 
plentiful.    Co.  seat,  Butler. 

BUTLER,  Alban;  an  English  hagiolonst,  1710-73.  He  was  educated  at  the  Douay 
Roman  Catholic  college,  where  he  was  professor  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  divin- 
ity. He  traveled  on  the  continent,  was  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  president 
of  the  Enfflish  college  at  St.  Omer's,  where  he  died.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  was  his 
great  work.    It  has  passed  through  many  editions. 

BUTLER,  Andrew  Pickens,  1796-1857;  a  graduate  of  South  Carolina  college,  and 
lawyer  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  in  the  legislature  in  1824,  and  in  1838  was  appointed 
judge  of  sessions  and  afterwards  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1846,  he  was  chosen  U.  S. 
senator.  It  was  Mr.  Sumner's  reply  to  B.'s  last  speech  in  the  senate  that  led  to  the 
assault  upon  the  Massachusetts  senator  by  Preston  S.  Brooks. 

BUTLER,  Benjamin  Franklin,  1795-1858;  a  native  of  New  York,  and  law  part- 
ner of  Martin  Van  Buren.  He  served  in  the  legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  revise  the  statutes.  In  Jackson's  cabinet  he  wns  attorney-general,  1831-34, 
and  acting  secretary  of  war,  1836-67.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  New  ^  ork.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Democratic  part\'  up  to  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  after  which  he  acted  with  the  other 
party. 

BTTTLEE,  Benjamin  Franklin,  general  of  volunteers,  U.  S.  army,  was  b.  at  Deer- 
field,  N.  H.,  Nov.  5,  1818.  He  graduated  at  Waterville  college,  Maine,  in  1838,  studied 
law  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  became  distin- 
guished as  a  criminal  lawyer  and  Democratic  politician.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  in  1858,  of  the  state  senate  in  1859-60,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  conventions  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  in  1860,  where  he  supported 
the  nomination  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  John  C.  Breckenridge,  and  was  nominated  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Massachusetts.  B.  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
brig. gen.  of  militia;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  secession,  April  17,  1861,  he 
marched  with  the  8th  Massachusetts  brigade,  and  after  a  check  at  Great  Bethel,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  Baltimore"  and  subsequently  of  eastern  Virginia,  with 
his  head-q'-arters  at  fortress  Monroe.  In  Feb.,  1862,  he  commanded  the  military  forces 
sent  from  Boston  to  Ship  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  and  after  New 
Orleans  had  surrendered  to  the  naval  forces  under  commander  Farragut,  he  hold  mili- 
tary possession  of  the  city,  and  by  his  severity,  and  especially  by  an,  at  least  apparently, 
atrocious  order  respecting  the  treatment  of  women,  brouuht  upon  himself  the  intense 
detestation  of  the  southern  people,  and  a  very  general  feelinc:  of  reprobation.  Relieved 
of  his  command,  he  returned  to  fortress  Monroe,  acted  under  gen.  Grant  in  his  opera- 
tions against  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and,  June  13,  1865,  by  his  refusal  to  co-oper- 
ate witli  the  naval  forces,  caused  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt  to  take  fort  Fisher,  the 
chief  defense  of  Wilmington.  Returning  to  Massachusetts  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  an  extreme  radical,  advocated  the  impeachment  of 
president  Johnson;  in  1866,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  hpu^^M  representatives,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  elected  until  1878.  t5Tejir,^^ailv  ^ty^^^ 
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BUTLER,  Benjamin  Franklin  {ante)^  b.  N.  H.,  1818;  a  graduate  of  Watci- villa 
(Mc.)  college;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Massachusetts,  and  acquired  a  large  practice 
in  Lowell  and  other  cities.  He  was  early  in  politics  as  a  meml)er  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  by  them  was  chosen  to  the  legislature  in  1853.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  in  1859  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate.  On  the  first  call  for  troops  in  the  secession  conflict  (April  15,  1861),  B.,  who- 
was  a  brig.gen.  of  militia,  called  out  his  brigade.  On  the  next  day,  the  6th  regiment 
left  Boston;  and  on  the  18th,  B.  at  the  head  of  the  8th  regiment  staited  for  Washington 
by  way  of  Baltimore.  Two  regiments  of  his  brigade  had  in  the  mean  time  sailed  for 
fortress  Monroe,  of  which  they  took  possession.  The  burning  of  railroad  bridges  pre- 
vented B.  from  reaching  \yashington  directly,  and  he  took  possession  of  Annapolis  and 
repaired  the  railroad  from  that  city  to  Washington  so  speedily,  that  the  7th  New  York 
and  the  8th  Massachusetts  regiments  reached  the  capital  in  season  to  prevent  any 
attempt  at  seizure.  In  May,  he  took  possession  of  Baltimore  without  opposition,  and 
the  same  month  was  appointed  maj.gen.  and  given  command  of  fortress  Monroe.  Here 
he  made  the  declaration,  when  requested  to  return  runaway  negroes,  that  the  slaves  were 
"contraband  of  war" — a  doctrine  that  greatly  discouragca  the  secessionists  and  corre- 
spondingly elated  the  union  side,  for  up  to  that  period  there  had  been  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  or  miliiaxy  authorities  in  doing  their  utmost  to  arrest  and  return 
fugitive  slaves.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  he  commanded  the  land  force  of  18,000  men 
designed  to  co-operate  with  Farragut  in  command  of  the  fleet  to  operate  in  the  lower 
Mississippi,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  he  took  possession  of  New  Orleans,  where  he 
remained  until  relieved  by  gen.  Banks  in  December.  His  administration  in  New 
Orleans  was  violently  denounced:  but  he  kept  order;  forced  the  people  to  keep  reason- 
ably clean  streets  ana  so  avoided  the  yellows-fever  for  one  season;  compelled  the  rich 
secessionists  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  whom  their  rebellion  had  reduced  to 
want;  and  enforced  due  respect  for  the  flag  of  the  nation.  Near  the  close  of  1868,  he  was 
put  in  command  of  the  department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  May,  1864, 
occupied  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred  in  support  of  Grant's  movement  upon 
Petersburg.  In  October  he  was  sent  to  New  York  to  assure  peace  during  the  election, 
there  being  danger  of  serious  trouble.  In  1864,  lie  was  sent  against  fort  Fisher,  but  the 
enterprise  "failed,  in  consequence  of  a  storm,  and  he  returned,  contrary  to  orders,  for 
which  he  was  relieved  from  command.  In  1866.  he  was  chosen  member  of  congress 
from  the  Boston  district,  and  in  1868,  was  one  of  the  managers  in  the  impeachment  of 
president  Johnson.  From  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  until  1876-77,  Butler  acted 
with  the  Republican  party;  but  when  the  greenback  and  labor  movement  began  to  take 
shape  he  favored  it,  and  in  1878  was  the  candidate  of  those  parties,  and  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party,  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  receiving  109,485  votes  to 
184.725  for  the  successful  Republican  candidate.  He  was  again  a  candidate  of  "green- 
backers,"  labor  men,  and  Democrats,  in  1879,  but  was  again  unsuccessful. 

BUTLER,  Charles,  1750-1882;  a  prolific  English  writer,  nephew  of  Alban.  He 
was  educated  at  Douay,  and  entered  at  Lincoln  inn  in  1775,  coming  to  the  bar  in  1791. 
His  literary  activity  was  enormous.  Among  his  works  were  Reminmences;  Horcp  BiUica*; 
IIorcB  Juridic/?  Subsecitce;  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Uiurch;  and  lives  of  Erasmus,  Gro- 
tius,  and  others.  He  also  edited  his  uncle's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  completed  an  edition 
of  Coke  upon  Littleton. 

BUTLER  CLK>rENT  M.,  d.p.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1810;  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minister 
in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Boston,  and  Washington;  rector  of  Grace  church,  Rome,  Italy, 
186)^-64;  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  divinity  school  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  in  West  Philadelphia.  He  has  published  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
LUerpreted  by  its  Hintary;  Old  Tniihs  and  New  JCnont;  St.  Paul  in  Rome;  Liner  Rome; 
Manual  of  JEcdenaslical  Histoi^y  from  Vie  \st  to  the  ISth  Ctntury;  Sen/ions,  etc, 

BUTLER.  John,  a  native  of  Conn.;  d.  Canada,  1794;  a  tory  leader  in  the  revolu- 
tion, commanding  a  regiment  of  militia.  In  1776,  lie  organized  a  baud  of  guerillas  dis- 
Suised  as  In.^ians,  who  committed  many  outrages.  He  also  commanded  the  men  who 
estroyef^  Wyoming,  Penn.,  in  1778.  After  peace  he  settled  in  Canada,  where  he  was 
agent  for  Indian  afniirs. 

BUTLEB,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  divines,  was  b.  in  1692  at 
Wantag'^,  in  Berkshire,  where  his  father  kept  a  shop.  W  ith  a  view  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  he  attended  a  dissenting  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucester- 
shire.' At  the  age  of  22,  he  gave  proof  of  high  metaphysical  ability  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  usually  appended  to  that  celebrated  writer's  a-piitrri  demonstration,  to 
which  it  offers  some  objections.  About  this  time,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  join  the 
church  of  J^ngland.  and  in  Mar.,  1714,  entered  Oriel  college,  Oxford.  Soon  after,  he 
took  orders.  In  1718,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  liolls  chapel,  where  he  preached 
those  remarkable  sermons  which  he  published  in  1726.  The  nrst  three.  On  Uuman 
Nature,  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  ever  made  to  moral  science. 
The  scope  of  the  reasoning  is  briefly,  that  virtue  is  consonant  with,  and  vice  a  violation 
of,  man^  nature.  In  1725,  B.  wajs  presented  to  the  rich  benefice  of  Stanhope,  in  the 
CO.  of  Durham,  to  which  he  removed  in  the  following  year.  Here  he  resided  in 
great  retirement  till  1733.    His  friend  Seeker,  the  archbishop,  desired  to  see  him  pro- 
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moted  to  some  more  important  position,  and  mentioned  his  name  once  to  queen  Caro- 
line. Tlie  queen  thought  he  had  been  dead,  and  asked  archbishop  Blackburnti  if  it  were 
not  so.  "  No,  madam,"  said  the  archbishop;  "  but  he  is  buried.  In  1733,  B.  became 
chaplain  to  his  friend  lord  chancellor  Talbot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  prebendary  of 
Rochester.  In  1736,  he  published  the  great  work  of  which  the  germs  were  contained 
in  his  three  sermons,  and  which  has  entitled  him,  in  the  ejes  of  his  eloquent  disciple 
Chalmers,  to  be  called  "  the  Bacon  of  theology."  The  leadmg  aim  of  the  Analogy  is  to 
show,  that  all  the  objections  to  revealed  religion  are  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  nature,  and  that  the  general  analogy  between  the  principles  of  divine  gov- 
ernment, as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  those  manifested  m  the  course  of  nature, 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  have  one  Author.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  B.  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen,  who  greatly  prized  his  conver- 
sation. In  1738,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol;  in  1740,  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  and  in 
1750,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham.  He  lived  only  to  make  one  visitation  of 
his  diocese.  His  **  charge"  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  pointed  out,  with  character- 
istic depth  of  insight,  tbe  importance  of  a  due  maintenance  of  the  externals  of  religion, 
as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  the  thought  of  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  subjected  him 
to  much  censure  as  betraying  a  tendency  to  Roman  Catholicism — a  charge  unworthy 
now  of  serious  notice.  B.'s  private  character  was  such  as  became  a  Christian  prelate: 
grave  and  judicious,  he  was  at  the  same  time  meek  and  generous.  His  intercourse  with 
his  clergy  and  people  was  frank  and  humane;  his  episcopal  treasures  were  wisely  and 
munificently  distributed,  as  not  his  own;  and  no  anxious  legatee  looked  with  hope  to 
his  death.  That  event  took  place  at  Bath,  June  16, 1752,  and  the  good  bishop's  remains 
were  buried  in  Bristol  cathedral.  His  works,  notwithstanding  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
style,  have  gone  through  niunerous  editions.  The  best  is  that  edited,  with  a  life,  etc., 
by  Fitzgerald. 

BTTTLEB,  Samuel,  poet,  was  b.  at  Strensham,  Worcestershire,  in  1612.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  in  that  place,  and  said  to  be  a  person  of  some  education.  Young  B., 
after  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  home,  was  placed  at  the  college  school 
at  Worcester.  His  progress  there  was  rapid,  and  on  leaving  it  he  proceeded  to  one  of 
the  universities.  After  finishing  his  education,  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  T.  Jeffreys, 
esq.,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music 
and  poetry.  He  afterwards  entered  the  household  of  the  countess  of  Kent,  which  he 
left,  and  went  to  live  with  sir  Samuel  Luke,  who  resided  in  the  same  county.  After 
the  king's  restoration,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Carberry,  which  ofiice  he 
held  till  1661.  About  this  time,  B.  married  a  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  lady  of  good  family  and 
some  property,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  lost  by  being  invested  in  bad  securities. 
He  published  the  first  part  of  Hudibras  in  1663,  and  its  reception  at  court  was  immedi- 
ate and  triumphant.  It  received  all  the  favor  Charles  could  spare  from  his  spaniels  and 
his  mistresses,  and  he  deigned  even  to  garnish  his  royal  conversation  with  its  wit.  The 
courtiers  took  up  the  fashion,  the  coffee-houses  and  taverns  followed  suit,  and  finally 
the  mob  went  into  raptures,  in  imitation  of  its  betters.  Hudibras  was  pirated  within 
four  weeks  of  its  publication.  The  king  had  wit  enough  to  see  the  merit  of  the  work, 
but  he  lacked  generosity  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  writer.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  to  believe  that  B.'s  palm  ever  tingled  to  the  touch  of  royal  pension  or  gra- 
tuity. Poverty  is  almost  the  only  thing  in  B.'s  life  that  one  is  certain  of.  In  1664,  he 
eublished  the  second  part  of  his  book,  and  a  third  part  appeared  in  1678.  He  died  in 
lose  street,  Covent  garden,  in  1680;  and  while  some- say  that  he  starved  from  pride, 
all  agree  that  at  his  death  he  was  very  poor. 

Mudibras  is  a  kind  of  metrical  Do)t  Qui>ote;  and  if  the  work  of  Cervantes  stands  at 
the  head  of  its  class  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  Hudibran  occiipies  the  same  place  in 
the  literature  of  England.  The  Puritans  are  the  subjects  of  B.'s  derision,  and  king 
Charles  must  have  felt  that  the  poet  avenged  for  him  tlie  battle  of  Worcester.  The 
weight,  compression,  and  plenteousness  of  the  wit  is  wonderful.  Hvdibras  is  like  a 
mass  of  crystals,  every  point  flashes.  It  is,  beyond  any  other  book,  of  wit  "all  com- 
pact." B.  thinks  in  witty  couplets,  he  argues  in  them,* he  spears  hia  foes  with  a  jest, 
lie  routs  and  chases  them  into  oblivion  with  unextinguishable  laughter.  His  best 
things  have  become  proverbs.  His  mass  of  wit  has  been  grated  down  into  common 
speech,  and  particles  of  it  may  be  found  any  day  glittering  in  the  talk  of  English 
plowmen  and  artisans. 

BUTLER,  William  Allen,  ll.d.;  b.  N.  Y.,  1885;  a  graduate  of  the  university  of 
New  York,  studied  law  with  his  father  (Benjamin  F.  of  New  York),  and  traveled  exten- 
sively abroad  before  commencing  practice.  He  is  the  author  of  several  popular  satirical 
poems,  among  which  are  Nothing  to  Wear;  Barnum's  Parrumsus;  and  Two  MUlians.  He 
has  also  published  Lawyer  arid  Client,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Martin  Van  Buren. 

BUTLEE,  William  Archer,  a  religious  and  philosophical  writer  of  singularly  high 
promise,  was  bom  in  1814,  at  Annerville,  near  Clonmel,  Ireland.  He  was  originally  a 
Koman  Catholic,  but  subsequentlv  became  a  Protestant,  and  studied  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  1887.  He  died  in 
1848.  The  principal  work  on  which  his  reputation  is  based,  is  the  Lectures  on  the  History 
cf  Ancient  Philosophy,  edited  w^ith  notes  by  W.  Hepworth  Thomson  (Cambridge,  1856,  5 
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vols.).  These  lectures  are  remarkable  for  their  great  learning,  eloquence,  and  depth  of 
judgment.  Besides  his  lectures,  there  have  appeared,  Sermons,  with  a  memoir  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Woodward  (Dublin,  1849);  Letiei's  an  the  DecdopmerU  of  Christian  Doctrine 
(Dublin,  1850);  Letters  on  Romanism  (hond,  1854). 

BUTLER,  William  Orlando,  179S-1880;  b.  Ky.;  served  in  the  Indian  battles  of 
1812,  and  under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  and  after  the  war  practiced  law  in  Kentucky. 
He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1839-43,  and  next  year  democratic  candidate  for  governor; 
in  1848  the  democratic  nominee  for  vice-president,  but  not  successful.  He  sei'ved  as  maj. 
gen.  of  volunteers  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  wounded  at  Monterey.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  peace  congress  of  1861. 

BUTLEBAGE  OS"  WINE,  as  described  by  Blackstone  and  Stephen,  is  a  very  ancient 
hereditary  duty  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  is  otherwise  called  the  prisage  of  wines. 
This  duty  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  great  roll  of  the  exchequer,  8  Richard  I.,  still  extant. 
Under  the  right  to  levy  it,  the  crown  could  take  two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  ship 
(English  or  foreign)  importing  into  England  20  tuns  or  more,  one  before  and  one  behind 
the  mast;  which,  by  charter  of  Edward  I.,  was  exchanged  into  a  duty  of  two  shillings 
for  every  tun  imported  by  merchant  strangers,  and  called  butlerage,  because  paid  to  the 
king's  butler. 

BUTO,  an  Egyptian  goddess,  deity  of  the  town  Buto  in  northern  Egypt.  She  per- 
sonified lower  Egypt;  and,  it  was  believed,  presided  over  fire,  and  resided  m  the  sun.  B. 
was  considered  to  represent  the  Greek  Latona,  and  to  be  the  regent  of  certain  districts 
and  cities  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

BU'TOKUS,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  of  which  one  species,  B.  umbeUatiLs,  is  frequent 
in  ditches  aud  ponds  in  England,  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  very  rare 
in  Scotland.  It  is  popularly  called  flowering  rush,  and  is  one  of  the  plants  to  which  the 
praise  has  been  assigned  of  being  the  most  beautiful  in  the  British  flora.  The  leaves  are 
all  radical,  2  to  3  ft.  long,  linear,  triangular,  their  sharp  edges  sometimes  cutting  the 
mouths  of  cattle,  whence  the  generic  name  (Gr.  oxcntting).  The  scape,  or  flowering  stem, 
is  lunger  than  the  leaves,  terminating  in  a  large  umbel  of  rose-colored  flowera,  readily 
distinguished  from  those  of  all  other  British  plants  by  having  nine  stamens,  six  in  an 
outer,  and  three  in  an  inner  row. 

BUTT,  Isaac,  b.  1818;  graduate  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the 
Irish  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Smith  O'Brien  and  others  tried  in  1848  for 
treason,  and  also  for  the  Fenians  tried  in  18G5.  In  1852.  he  was  chosen  to  parliament 
from  Younghallas  a  liberal  conservative;  and  in  1871  he  was  returned  from  Limerick 
as  a  "  home  ruler,"  and  has  been  to  the  present  time  the  chief  lender  and  support  of  the 
idea  which  that  name  involves.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors,  and  for  a  time  the  editor, 
of  the  Dublin  UniT^rsUy  Magcudne.  He  has  also  published  Literature  of  Political 
Economy;  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  works  on  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant. 

BUTTE,  a  small  hill  or  knoll,  or  rising  ground;  in  some  places  applied  to  mountains, 
as  the  Downieville  Buttes  in  California,  which  are  nearly  9000  ft.  high. 

BUTTE,  a  co.  in.  n.  California,  on  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers;  1458  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  11,403.  The  surface  is  rough  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  co. 
is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  platinum,  cinnabar,  lead,  and  iron.  The  Marysville  branch  of 
the  Pacific  railroad  crosses  the  w.  portion.  Wheat,  barley,  wine,  and  wool  are  the  chief 
agricultural  productions.    Co.  seat,  Oroville. 

BVTTEB  (Gter.  butter;  Fr.  beurre;  Lat.  tnityrum)  is  the  fatty  substance  present  in  the 
milk  of  the  mammalia,  and  capable  of  being  extracted  from  it.  In  ancient  times 
the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  made  copious  use  of  butter  as  food;  but  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  used  it  only  as  an  ointment  in  their  baths,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  substance  from  the  Scythians,  Thracdans,  and  Phrygians, 
whilst  the  Romans  obtained  it  from  German^^  In  southern  Europe,  at  the  present  time, 
B.  is  very  sparingly  used;  and  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  soutiiern  France,  it  is  sold 
by  apothecaries  as  a  medicinal  agent  for  external  application.  The  amount  of  B.  in 
cows'  milk  (q.v.)  is  about  4  per  cent,  though  the  kind  of  pasture,  quantity  of  milk,  and 
general  condition,  influence  the  relative  quantity  of  the  several  ingredients  of  milk.  In 
the  extraction  of  B.,  the  milk  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  cream  which  rises  to  the  sur- 
face is  skimmed  off,  and  put  into  a  large,  deep,  earthenware  vessel,  where  it  lies  for 
several  days  till  enough  has  been  collected  for  a  churning.  Any  difference  in  the  exact 
mode  of  treatment  of  the  milk  yields  a  B,  with  some  peculiarity  or  other.  Thus,  the  B. 
and  cream  of  Devon<?hire,  which  are  famed  for  their  superior  richness,  owe  this  in 
greater  part  to  the  mode  of  manipulating  the  milk,  and  not  to  the  special  character  of 
that  fluid,  or  to  the  richness  of  the  pastures  in  those  districts.  The  milk  in  Devonshire 
is  not  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  a.**  elsewhere,  but  is  at  once  placed  in  large  deep  pans,  and 
carefully  heated.  A  scum  quickly  rises,  which  is  pualied  to  the  side:  and  whenever  the 
bubbles^of  steam  appstr,  the  milk  is  removed,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  ordinary  way, 
when  a  good  deal  of  the  milk  thickens  to  the  consistence  of  B.,  and  is  skimmed' off  as 
the  celebrated  Devonshire  clouted  cream.  In  England,  the  B.  of  Eppin^  and  Cambridge 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  Dutch  B.,  ma  salted  form. 
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is  very  lar^ly  consumed;  indeed,  three  fourths  of  all  the  foreign  B.  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  is  imported  from  Holland. 

In  order  to  separate  B.  from  milk,  recourse  is  always  had  to  the  process  of  agitation 
in  churns  (q.v.).  The  principle  involved  in  each  and  all  forms  of  this  apparatus  is  tlie 
thorough  agitation  of  the  contents,  so  as  to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  minute  fat  globules 
present  in  the  milk,  and  the  incorporation  of  these  ruptured  fat  globules  into  larger  or 
smaller  masses  of  butter.  The  cream  is  strained  through  cloth  into  the  churn,  to  remove 
any  foreini  matter;  and  the  agitators  being  set  in  motion,  the  friction  of  the  movement, 
combined  with  the  admission  of  air,  and  the  chemical  changes  it  induces,  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  contents.  At  one  time,  it  was  thought  that  one  great  object  of 
the  agitation  was  the  admission  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  becoming  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  constituents  of  the  milk,  combined  therewith,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
led  to  the  separation  of  the  butter.  It  is  found,  however,  that  B.  can  be  obtained  from 
milk  by  mere  agitation,  without  the  admission  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  churning,  oxygen  does  pla}'  a  subordinate  part  by  combin- 
ing with  the  sugar  of  the  milk,  and  forming  lactic  acid,  which  in  its  turn  ttours  the  milk, 
and  separates  therefrom  the  caseine  (q.v.) — chee.se-matter — in  minute  clots  or  flakes, 
yielding  what  is  commonly  called  sour  or  butter  milk.  The  process  of  churning  must  be 
conducted  at  a  medium  rate.  If  too  quickly  perfonned  the  B.  is  soft  and  frothy,  and  is 
said  to  burst;  whilst  when  too  slowly  maae,  it  is  highly  tenacious,  strong  tasud,  and 
badly  flavored.  When  all  the  B.  has  coiiu^  which  is  known  by  the  particles  acrglutinat- 
ing  into  irregular  masses,  the  B.  is  made  by  taking  the  lumps,  and  well  washing  and 
kneading  them  on  a  wooden  board  in  a  tub  of  pure  spring-water  till  all  the  butter-milk 
has  been  expressed;  it  is  then  divided  into  the  requisite  size  of  lumps,  fashioned  into 
rolls,  or  molded  into  forms,  and  usually  stamped  with  some  device.  In  the  making  up 
of  the  B.  the  hands  of  the  operator  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  and  be  free  from  the. 
slightest  taint  of  soap.  Persons  who  are  subject  to  moist  hands  should  never  knead  B., 
as  it  is  very  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  the  slightest  foreign  matter,  especially  animal 
secretions;  and  it  ts  better  always  for  the  operator  to  wash  the  hands  with  water  contain- 
ing some  oatmeal  before  commencing.  Bo  important  is  this  source  of  contamination 
regarded  in  America,  that  every  endeavor  is  made  to  get  quit  of  manual  labor  in  work- 
ing the  B.,  and  a  wooden  butter-w&rker  has  been  invented,  and  is  largely  used  there, 
wlicn  newly  prepared,  the  B.  is  called /re/f/t  or  stteet  B.,  and  is  of  a  yellow  color,  which 
is  well  known  to  be  deeper  as  the  pasture  on  which  the  cows  have  been  fed  is  richer,  and 
hence  the  poorer  kinds  of  B.  are  often  artificially  colored  with  arnotto  (q.v.). 

A  large  quantity  of  the  B.  sent  into  market  has  more  or  less  common  salt  added,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  it.  For  use  within  a  week  or  two,  the  proportion  of  common 
salt  employed  is  about  i  an  oz  to  2  lbs.  of  B.,  though,  where  it  has  to  be  kept  for  some 
time,  as  much  as  1  oz.  of  salt  to  1  lb.  of  butter  is  used.  The  incorporation  requires  to 
be  carefully  and  dexterously  done,  so  that  the  resulting  material  may  be  uniform;  and 
the  better  plan  is  to  add  only  a  portion  of  the  salt  at  a  time,  and  to  knead  and  re-knead 
the  B.  till  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed.  When  the  less  amount  of  salt  has  been 
employed,  the  result  is  pmcdered  B.,  and  the  larger  quantity  yields  salt  butter.  Much  of 
the  latter  is  closely  packed  in  small  wooden  firkins  or  kits,  and  occasionally  in  stone- 
ware, and  sent  into  market.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  these  kits,  ana  indeed  to 
have  every  vessel  used  in  the  preparation,  as  clean  or  stceet  as  possible.  Constant  rins- 
ings with  cold  water,  and  scaldings  with  boiling  water,  are  resorted  to  Attention  must 
likewise  be  paid  to  the  air  of  the  apartments  in  which  the  operations  are  carried  on,  as 
a  tainted  air  is  very  injurious. 

The  adulterations  liable  to  be  present  in  B.  arc  an  undue  proportion  of  salt  and  water, 
and  these  run  up  occasionally  to  upwards  of  33  per  cent,  or  one  third  of  the  total  weight. 
Another  adulteration  is  the  presence  of  lactate  of  zinc,  derived  from  the  milk  being 
placed  in  zinc  pails  and  basins,  from  the  impression  that  by  some  imaginary  electrical 
influence  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  cream  will  be  the  result;  but  though  this  is  not 
attained,  yet  the  milk  tendinc  to  form  lactic  acid,  the  latter  attacks  the  zinc  vessel,  and 
forms  lactate  of  zinc,  which  dissolves  in  the  milk,  and  thereby  contaminates  it,  imparting 
an  unpleasant  taste,  and,  when  present  in  larger  quantity,  leading  to  violent  spasmodic 
vomiting.  When  B.  is  allowed  to  get  old,  it  becomes  rancid  and  tastes  and  smells  disa- 
greeably. To  some  extent  an  acid  is  formed,  called  butyric  acid  (q.v.).  For  the  use  of 
B.  in  diet,  see  Food  and  Nutrition. 

Butter,  in  chemistry,  is  often  applied  ffenerically  to  any  substance  of  the  same  con- 
sistence of  B.,  and  is  therefore  used  to  designate  palm,  cocoa-nut,  shea,  and  nutmeg 
oils.  It  is  also  applied  to  certain  metallic  substances  which  have  an  oily  aspect  and  con- 
sistence resembling  melted  B. ;  thus  we  have  B.  of  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  tin. — 
Butter  of  antimony  is  a  thick,  dense,  oily  compound,  produced  by  acting  upon  the 
native  sulphuret  of  antimony  (SbSa)  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  and  heat, 
when  the  oily  chloride  of  antimony  (SbCls)  is  formed.     See  Antimony. 

Butterine,  a  substitute  for  B.,  was  first  manufactured  in  France,  but  is  now 
extensively  produced  in  this  country.  It  is  composed  of  animal  fat,  amalgamated  with 
milk,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  a  small  proportion  of  real  butter. 

BUTTEE,  Rock,  a  mineral  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  alum  (q.v.) — an  iron 
alum,  appearing  as  a  pasty  exudation  from  rocks  that  contain  alum  or  its  constituents, 
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particularly  alum^late  and  other  schistose  rocks.  It  occurs  at  Hurlet  alum-work,  near 
Faisley,  Scotland,  and  in  a  number  of  places  on  the  continent  6f  Europe.  It  is  not  unlike 
B.  in  color,  varying  from  yellowish  white  to  sulphur  yellow.  It  is  rather  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  is  easily  broken  in  pieces. 

BTTTTEECUP.     See  Ranuncclus. 

BUTTERFIELD,  John,  1788-1869;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  express  business 
in  the  United  States.  Before  the  time  of  railroads  he  was  proprietor  of  many  impor- 
tant lines  of  stage  coaches,  especially  in  New  York  state. 

BUTTERFIELD,  William,  b.  1814;  an  English  architect  noted  as  a  leader  of  the 
*'  Gothic  revival "  in  Enjjland.  His  work  has  been  chiefly  in  church  and  collegiate 
architecture. 

BVTTEBFISH.    See  Gunnel. 

BUTTESFLT,  the  common  English  name  of  all  the  diurnal  lepidopterous  (q.v.) 
insects,  corresponding  with  the  genus  papilio,  as  ori^nally  defined  by  Linnaeus,  but 
forming  many  g:enerft  in  the  most  recent  entomological  systems.  Butterflies  exhibit  a 
great  similarity  in  almost  all  respects  to  other  lepidopterous  insects,  the  common  chai-ac- 
ters  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  that  order;  but  are  distinguished  even 
more  than  the  rest  of  them  generally,  by  brilliancy  of  coloring,  which  in  butterflies  also 
belongs  to  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  side  of  the  wings,  whilst  the  beauty  of  moths 
and  hawk-moths  appears  chiefly  on  the  upper  side.  Accordant  with  this  circumstance, 
is  the  further  peculiarity,  that  almost  all  butterflies,  when  at  rest,  usually  hold  their 
wings  erect,  the  under  side  being  thus  chiefly  exhibited;  whilst  the  other  lepidopterous 
insects,  when  at  rest,  hold  their  wings  in  a  horizontal  or  somewhat  inclined  position, 
and  some  have  them  wrapped  round  the  body.  Butterflies  are  also  the  only  lepidopter- 
ous insects  which  have  no  spines,  bristles,  or  hooks  on  the  margins  of  their  wln^^s,  by 
which  the  second  wing  on  each  side  can  be  attached  to  the  flrst,  but  both  when  flving 
and  at  rest,  have  all  their  wings  quite  separate.  The  manner  in  which  the  scales  of  the 
wings  are  imbricated,  gives  those  of  butterflies  a  smoother  appearance  than  those  of 
moths  and  hawk-moths.  The  antennae  of  butterflies  are  generally  simple,  slender,  and 
elongated,  and  terminated  by  a  little  club.  Their  caterpillars  have  always  sixteen  feet 
(see  Gatbrpillab).  The  pupa  or  chrysalis  is  angular;  is  seldom  enveloped  in  a 
cocoon;  is  generally  suspended  by  the  tail,  by  means  of  a  silky  substance,  often 
to  a  leaf  or  twig,  but  is  sometimes  supported  by  bands  around  the  middle;  and  gcneially 
exhibits  more  or  less  of  that  golden  coloring  from  which  both  the  names  aurelia  (Lat. 
aurtim)  and  ehrpmlis  (Gr.  ctirysos)  are  derivSl. 

Butterflies  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  they  are  to  be  seen  during  the  sun- 
shine of  the  brief  summer  extracting  nectar  from  the  flowers  even  of  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergcn,  but  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  warmest  regions;  where,  however, 
many  of  them  live  chiefly  in  the  shade  of  moist  foliage,  in  woods  and  jungles.  Dr. 
Hooker,  describiug  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Runjeet  in  the  bikkin  Hima- 
laya, says  that  *'by  far  the  most  striking  feature  consisted  in  the  amazing  quantity  of 
«uperb  butterflies,  large  tropical  swallow-tails,  black,  with  scarlet  or  yellow  eyes  on 
their  wings.  They  were  seen  everywhere,  sailing  majestically  through  the  still  hot  air, 
or  fluttering  from  one  scorching  rock  to  another,  and  especially  loving  to  settle  on  the 
damp  sand  of  the  river  edge,  where  they  sat  by  thousands,  with  erect  wings,  balancing 
themselves  with  a  rocking  motion,  as  their  heavy  sails  inclined  them  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  resembling  a  crowded  fleet  of  yachts  on  a  calm  day." 

Butterflies  possess  no  small  power  of  win^;  some  of  them,  indeed,  of  which  the 
wings  are  comparatively  thin  and  delicate,  are  mfcrior  in  this  respect,  and  have  a  sort 
of  zigzag  flight;  but  others  soar  in  the  air  with  a  steady  and  continuous  motion.  Short- 
lived as  they  are  all  generally  believed  to  be,  some  of  the  tropical  species  perform 
wonderful  migrations;  concerning  which,  however,  nothing  but  the  fact  is  yet  well 
known.  "Frequently,"  says  sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,  "  the 
extraordinary  sight  presents  itself  of  flights  of  these  delicate  creatures,  generally  of  a 
white  or  pale  yellow  hue,  apparently  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  such  prodigious  extension 
as  to  occupy  hours  and  even  days  uninterruptedly  in  their  passage,  whence  coming  no 
one  knows,  whither  going  no  one  can  tell." 

The  number  of  species  of  B.  is  very  great,  and  tlie  arrangement,  of  them  has  been 
found  diflicult,  chiefly  upon  account  of  the  great  similarity  in  all  important  respects 
which  prevails  among  them  all.  They  are  divided,  however,  into  two  well-marked 
flections,  of  which  the  first  is  characterized  by  having  only  a  single  pair  of  spurs  or 
spines  on  the  tibus  (or  fourth  joints  of  the  legs),  placed  at  their  lower  extremity;  whilst 
in  the  other  section,  the  tibise  of  the  hinder  legs  have  two  pair  of  spurs,  one  pair  at  each 
extremity.  This  distinction,  seemingly  unimportant  in  itself,  is  accompanied  by  other 
differences.  The  second  section  of  butterflies  maybe  regarded  as  forming  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  butterflies  and  hawk-moths.  A  few  British  species  belong  to  it, 
but  the  species  are  generally  tropical,  and  some  of  them,  found  in  tropical  America,  are 
remarkable  for  their  rapidity  and  power  of  flight,  and  for  the  migrations  which  they 
perform,  besides  being  amongst  "the  most  splendid  insects  in  creation,"  a  resplendent 
.gieen,  inimitable  by  art,  relieving  the  velvet  black  of  t)ieir  wings,  and  varying  with 
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every  change  of  light.  The  beautiful  iridescence  of  the  wings  of  these  and  many  otiier 
butterflies  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  scales. 

Some  groups  of  butterflies  are  remarkable  for  the  imperfect  development  of  the  first 
pair  of  legs,  so  that  they  are  generally  described  us  having  four  legs  instead  of  six. 

The  eggs  of  butterflies  are  deposited  on  the  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are  to  supply  the 
food  of  the  caterpillars.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  eggs  deposited  in  autumn 
arenot  hatched  till  the  following  spring;  but  it  is  believed  that  many  species  produce 
several  broods  in  a  year,  as  the  eggs  in  summer  may  be  hatched  in  a  few  days.  The 
caterpillars  of  each  species  are  generally  conflned  to  some  particular  kind  of  plant,  the 
leaves  of  which  they  devour;  their  ravages  are  well  known,  but  the  excessive  increase 
of  their  numbers  is  In  part  restrained  by  many  enemies,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the 
ichneumons  (q.v.)  and  other  insects,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  them,  and  the  larvae  of 
which  feed  on  them.  An  account  of  B.  transformations  will  be  given  under  Insect 
Transformations. 

Butterflies  vary  in  size  from  less  than  an  inch  to  almost  a  foot  across  the  expanded 
win^s.  The  largest  species  are  tropical.  Some  of  the  species  are  very  widely  distrib- 
uted: Cynthia  mrdui,  of  which  the  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  thistles,  is  found 
not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  in  Egypt,  Barbarj',  Senegal,  Cape  Colony,  Madagas- 
car, China,  Java,  Australia,  Brazil,  ancTNorth  America,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  insects.  The  geographical  limits  of  other  species  api)ear  to  be 
very  restricted.  The  diversity  of  coloring  is  almost  endless,  but  a  prevalence  of  cer- 
tain hues,  or  of  certain  modes  of  the  disposal  of  them,  is  observable  throughout  large 
groups.  The  caterpillars  of  many  species  are  variously  furnished  with  spines,  those  of 
others — none  of  them  British — ^have  long  fleshy  prominences,  horny  at  the  tip,  prolmbly 
intended  as  means  of  defense.  The  hinder  wings  of  many  butterflies  are  curiously 
prolonged  into  tail-like  apjiendages,  one  or  more  on  each  wing,  which  vary  in  form, 
being  sometimes  long  and  linear,  sometimes  broad,  and  widening  towards  the  extremity. 
These  are,  however,  little  seen  in  British  species. 

Butterflies  are  chiefly  known  to  us  as  objects  of  admiration  and  of  pleasing  contem- 
plation, enhancing  the  charms  of  the  most  delightful  weather,  and  always  associated 
with  the  most  lovely  scenes,  or — it  must  be  addeu — as  a  cause  oi  annoyance  and  vexa- 
tion by  the  ravages  of  their  caterpillar  young  in  our  fields  and  gardens.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  f.mall  species  {cfiplaa  hnmntn)vf\i\c\i  affords  a  supply  of  food  to  some  of  the 
wretched  aborigines  of  Australia.  ButteiHies  of  this  species  congregate  in  such  vast 
numbers  on  the  masses  of  granite  in  the  mountains,  that  they  are  collected  by 
simply  making  smothered  fires  under  the  rocks,  in  the  smoke  of  which  they  are  suffo- 
cated. Biishols  of  them  are  thus  procured,  and  they  are  baked  by  placing  them  on  the 
heated  ground,  the  down  and  wings  removed,  and  the  bodies  made  into  cakes  which 
resemble  lumps  of  fat.  The  months  of  Nov.,  Dec,  and  Jan.  are  quite  a  season  of  fes- 
tivitj'  from  the  abundance  of  this  food. 

Brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  principal  kinds  of  B.  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
this  work.     See  Cabbage  Butterfly,  Camberwell  Beauty,  Purple  Emperor,  etc. 

BTJTTEBTLY  FISH.    See  Blenny. 

BUTTEBFLY  WEED,  or  Pleurisy  Root,  Asdepias  tvber&sa,  see  Asclepla^s;  a  plant 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  which  has  obtained  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  its  root.  The  root  is  large,  formed  of  irregular  tubers 
or  spindle-shaped  branches,  externally  yellowish  brown,  internally  white,  with  a  .some- 
what acrid  nauseous  taste  when  recent,  merely  bitter  when  dried.  It  yields  its  proper- 
ties to  boiling  water,  and  is  usually  administered  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  sometimes 
in  that  of  a  powder.  It  is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  has  been  found  usetul  in 
the  commencement  of  pulmonary  affections,  in  rheumatism,  and  in  dysentery. — The 
stem  of  the  plant  is  erect  and  hairy,  with  spreading  branches;  the  leaves  oblongo-lanceo- 
late,  alternate,  hairy,  and  somewhat  crowded ;  the  flowers  orange-yellow,  forming  numer- 
ous umbels. 

BTTT'TEBKILK  is  the  form  of  milk  from  which  the  butter  or  oily  matter  has  been 
abstracted.  See  Butter.  B.  contains  the  caseine,  sugar,  and  salts  of  ordinary  milk, 
and  is  only  deficient  in  oily  matters.  It  is  therefore  nutritious,  and  is  largely  used  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  as  an  article  of  food,  being  very  generally  partaken  of  with  por- 
ridge and  with  potatoes.  It  may  be  drunk  ad  libitum,  is  a  very  agreeable,  cooling  bev- 
erage, and  is  therefore  useful  in  certain  febrile  and  inflammatory  conditions. 

BUTTEmriLK  FALLS,  in  LeRoy,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Oatka  creek,  which 
falls  over  a  limestone  ledge  90  ft.  high.  The  same  name  is  given  to  a  cascade  in  Bog 
Meadow  creek,  near  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

BUTTERNUT,  or  White  Walnut,  Juglans  dnerea,  a  large,  wide-spreading  Ameri- 
can tree,  with  nearly  smooth  bark,  and  large  leaves.  The  nuts  are  well-known,  and 
form  agreeable  food  when  dried ;  when  taken  green  and  pickled  they  are  prized  for  the 
table.  Sugar  can  be  made  from  the  sap,  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  made  from 
maple.    The  timber  is  useful  for  coach  and  cabinet  work,  posts,  rails,  and  wooden  bowls. 

BUTTER  TBEE,  a  name  given  to  several  tropical  trees,  of  different  natural  orders, 
the  fruits  of  which  yield  concrete  fixed  oils,  havmg  the  appearance  and  used  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  butter.  Tbe  B.  trees  of  India  and  Africa  belong  to  tbe  genus  bama  (q.v.).  of 
the  natural  order  sapoUicea;  the  B.  trees  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  to  the  genus  caryocar 
(q.v,),  of  the  natural  order  rhizdbolace(B.  The  oil-palms  (q.v.)>  ao^  ^^^  <^^^<^^  butyracca 
(see  Cocoa  Nut),  may  also  be  regarded  as  B.  trees,  although  not  generally  receiving 
that  name. 

BUTTEEWOBT,  Pingutcula,  *a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  lentibulariacecB 
(q.v.X  distinguished  by  a  two-lippea  calyx,  the  upper  lip  trifid,  the  lower  bifid,  a  spurred 
corolla,  two-lipped  and  gaping,  the  upper  lip  arched;  and  a  globose  germen.  The  spe- 
cies are  small  plants  with  only  radical  leaves,  found  in  the  bogs  and  marshes  of  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  possess  much  beauty  when  in  flower,  particularly 
P.  ffrandifiora,  a  rare  native  of  the  s.  of  Prance  and  of  Ireland.  The  common  B.  (P. 
vulgaris)  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  and  of  Europe.  It  has  the  power 
of  coagulating  milk.  The  Laplanders  pour  reindeer  milk,  warm  from  the  animal,  upon 
the  leaves  of  this  plant,  instantly  strain  it,  and  set  it  aside  for  two  or  three  days,  till  it 
acquires  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  some  degree  of  acidity,  when  it  is  with  them  a 
favorite  article  of  food.  A  little  of  it  in  this  state  will  produce  the  same  effect  on  warm 
reindeer  milk  which  was  at  first  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  origin  of  the 
English  name  B.  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  power  of  coagulating  milk,  sometimes  to 
the  peculiar  sliminess  of  the  leaves. 

BTTTTIBHOLZ,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  and  11  m.  n. w.  from 
the  city  of  that  name.  Near  to  B.  is  a  large  mound  called  the  English  Barrow,  because 
here  are  buried  3000  Englishmen,  followers  of  De  Coucy,  son-in-law  of  Edward  III.  of 
England,  who,  while  devastating  the  cantons,  were  defeated  and  killed  by  Swiss  peasants 
in  1876. 

BTJTTMAITH,  Phtlipp  Karl,  one  of  the  most  distin^ished  philologists  of  modern 
times,  was  b,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1764,  and  studied  at  GOttingen  under  Heyne. 
He  became,  in  1789,  assistant  in  the  royal  library  in  Berlin,  and  rose  successively  to  be 
secretary  and  librarian  (1811).  He  held  at  the  same  time  (1800-8)  a  professorship  in  the 
Joachimsthal  gymnasium  in  Berlin,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  professorship 
in  the  newly  founded  university  of  that  city.  He  died  21st  June,  1829.  B.  is  best  known 
by  his  Greek  grammars,  the  G^nech.  Orammatik  (Berl.  1792;  21st  ed.  by  his  son,  Alexander 
Buttmann,  1863),  and  an  abridgment  of  it,  Qritch.  Schulgram.  (I4th  ed.  1862);  both  have 
been  translated  into  English.  His  LexUogus  (translated  by  Fishlake)  and  Amfuhvlkhe 
Griech.  Sprachlehre,  or  larger  Greek  grammar,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions, 
are  designed  for  scholars.  In  his  i^tJwlogus,  he  has  collected  his  essays  on  the  myths  of 
the  ancients. 

BUTTON.  The  term  B.  is  applied  to  the  well-known  appendages  to  dress  used  for 
fastening  or  for  ornament;  and  to  a  sort  of  oblong  latch  moving  upon  a  pivot  in  the  mid- 
dle, used  by  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  for  fastening  the  lids  of  boxes,  doors  of  presses, 
etc.  The  mass  of  fused  metal  found  at  the  bottom  or  a  crucible  or  cupel,  after  fusing  or 
assaying,  is  also  technichally  called  a  button. 

The  history  of  button-making  is  in  many  ways  a  curious  one.  Dating  no  further 
back  as  a  trade  of  any  importance  than  the  reign  of  Elizabetli,  it  has  undergone  several 
extraordinary  changes,  produced  chiefly  by  the  ever-varying  fashions  in  dress,  but  also 
by  some  simple,  though  ingenious  inventions,  as  well  as  by  foreign  competition.  In 
Great  Britain,  Birmingham  has  always  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  button  manufacture. 
What  has  been  called  the  "Augustan  age"  of  button-making  in  that  city  included  the 
latter  portion  of  last  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  even  tradesmen 
wore  coats  "loaded  with  innumerable  pit  buttons."  and  when  employers  on  a  moderate 
scale  in  this  manufacture  were  making  mcomes  of  from  £2000  to  £30()0  a  year,  and  their 
workmen  from  £2  to  £4  per  week.  Early  in  the  present  century,  Mr.  B.  Sanders  intro- 
duced the  cloth-covered  button,  which  initiated  the  change  from  those  made  of  metal, 
and  by  which  he  rapidly  made  a  fortune.  His  son,  in  1825,  effected  the  apparently  trivial 
but  really  ingenious  improvement  of  making  it  with  a  canvas  tuft  instead  of  a  metal 
shank,  by  which  both  the  button-holes  and  the  garment  itself  were  less  subject  to  injury. 
This  kind  of  button  had  an  enormous  sale,  and  is  still  much  used.  A  further  alteration 
was  made  on  it  by  Mr.  W.  Elliott,  who  patented,  in  1837,  a  mode  of  covering  the  button 
with  silk,  having  a  pattern  in  the  center,  the  demand  for  which  was  at  one  time  so  great, 
that  sixty  looms  were  employed  in  London  in  making  the  special  material  required  for 
them.  In  1841,  the  old  Dorsetshire  wire  and  thread  button  was  replaced  by  the  "three- 
fold linen  button,"  still  considered  by  housewives  indispensable  for  under-clothing,  binco 
neither  washing  nor  mangling  destroys  it.  It  is  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Mr.  H.  Jef- 
fries, of  Birmuigham,  but  was  patented  by  Mr.  J.  Aston,  and  continues  to  be  made  in 
vast  numbers.  A  single  English  firm  recently  consumed  in  one  year  for  this  kind  of 
button.  63,000  yards  of  cloth  and  34  tons  of  metal,  upon  which  230  hands  were  employed. 

Turning  now  to  other  materials  which  have  had  a  great  "succes.s"  in  their  day,  we 
find  that  buttons  made  of  hoof,  under  the  name  of  "horn  buttons,"  as  introduced  nearly 
40  voars  a.ijo  by  Mons.  E.  Bassot  of  Paris,  were  for  a  good  many  years  most  extensively 
manufactured  at  Birmingham,  and  sent  to  all  parts  ot  the  world.  In  hoof  buttons  the 
trade  is  now  comparatively  insignificant,  and  the  French  makers  PCJf§m^|^^ej^|Ket  for 
what  of  it  remain^.    Tweed  clothing  and  fabrics  in  imitation  of  It  havertiirough  the 
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necessity  of  matching  their  various  colors,  led  to  the  buttons  for  them  being  made  of  a 
rather  uncommon  material,  namely,  vegetable  ivorv  (q.v.V  This  substance,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  palm,  somewhat  resembles  true  ivory,  but  is  rather  softer.  It  can  l)e  read- 
ily turned  in  the  lathe,  and  dyed  of  various  colors.  More  than  twenty  tons  of  it,  valued 
at  from  £25  to  £30  per  ton,  are  weekly  consumed  in  Birmingham  in  making  buttons,  and 
it  is  also  largely  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  France  and  Germany. 

What  we  have  hitherto  said  refers  principally  to  what'  manufacturers  call  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  trade;  but  there  are  other  important  branches  which  have  been  less  subject 
to  change,  chief  among  these  being  the  so-called  *•  pearl  buttons" — that  is,  buttons  made 
of  mother-of-pearl  shells.  This  has  long  been  a  leading  branch,  and  employs  a  greater 
number  hands  than  any  other.  Metal  buttons,  too,  although  not  relatively  so  important 
as  formerly,  have  never  ceased  to  form  a  prominent  section  ©f  the  trade.  They  are  a 
numerous  class,  and  Include  all  sorts  for  uniforms,  trouser  buttons,  fancy  buttons  which 
are  gilt,  stamped,  chased,  or  enameled,  and  many  cheap  varieties  in  iron  and  other  metals 
for  export.  Numerous  kinds  of  composite  buttons  are  also  partly  composed  of  metal. 
Glass  buttons  form  another  interesting  branch,  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Birmingham,  but  more  largely  in  Bohemia  and  Paris;  so  also  do  porcelain  buttons, 
which,  although  an  English  invention,  are  now  almost  exclusively  made  in  Fmnce. 
Vulcanite  (q.v.)  buttons  have  been  extensively  made  in  the  United  States.  As  to  other 
materials,  a  Birmingham  manufacturer  sa^s  it  were  easy  to  write  out  a  long  list  from 
which  buttons  have  been  made,  but  very  difficult  to  name  one  from  which  they  have  not 
been  made. 

We  shall  now  describe  briefly  some  of  the  processes  in  button-making,  beginning  with 
metal  buttons.  Circular  disks,  called  "  blanks,"  are  flrst  cut  out  of  sheet  brass  or  other 
metal  by  means  of  fly-pres.ses,  usually  worked  by  girls.  The  flv-press  consists  of  a  ver- 
tical iron  screw  with  a  triple  thread,  to  which  screw  is  attached  a  horizontal  arm,  bend- 
ing downwards  at  the  end  to  form  a  handle.  A  punch  attached  to  the  press  rises  and 
falls  with  the  motion  of  this  handle,  and  rapidly  cuts  out  the  blanks.  When  large 
quantities  of  one  pattern  are  required,  a  self -feeding,  self-acting  machine  is  used,  which 
cuts  out  the  blanks  in  rows  at  one  blow,  turning  them  out  at  tne  rate  of  2000  gross  per 
day.  After  being  annealed,  the  blanks  are  next  made  convex  by  a  blow  from  a  stamp. 
The  shanks  are  formed  of  wire  by  a  separate  machine,  which  cuts  off  pieces,  and  bends 
them  into  loops  of  the  required  form.  When  these-  are  soldered  on,  the  buttons  are 
dressed  on  a  lathe.  They  are  then  gilded  and  burnished;  some,  however,  are  only 
lackered;  and  some,  though  gilt,  are  finished  in  a  dead  or  frosted  style.—*'  Shell"  but- 
tons are  those  with  a  convex  face,  a  flat  or  convex  back,  and  hollow.  These  are  made 
of  two  blanks,  that  forming  the  face  being  larger  than  the  back  to  which  the  shank  is 
attached.  These  blanks  are  pressed  into  the  required  shape  by  dies  worked  in  the  fly- 
press,  and  then,  by  another  die,  the  edge  of  the  larger  blank  is  lapped  over  the  smaller, 
and  thus  attached  without  soldering.  Livery  and  other  buttons  having  a  device  in 
strong  relief  are  stamped  by  a  die  placed  in  a  stamping-press.  See  Stampii^g  op 
Metals. 

In  making  covered  buttons,  a  metal  blank  is  punched,  and  its  edge  is  turned  up  by 
a  die  in  a  fly-press;  then  a  smaller  metal  blank  is  punched  with  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
and  of  such  size,  that,  when  flat,  it  shall  fit  into  the  upturned  edge  of  the  first :  this  per- 
forated blank,  or  ce^t,  is  next  pres.sed  into  a  concave  or  dished  shape.  Two  cloth 
blanks— the  face  one  of  silk,  and  the  other  for  the  tuft  of  thin  canvas — are  now  punched, 
one  considerably  larger  than  the  front  metal  blank,  the  other  somewhat  smaller;  the 
larger  cloth  blank  is  laid  upon  the  flat  face  of  the  metal  blank,  which  is  filled  with  a 
disk  of  mill-board  or  paper,  and  its  edges  turned  over;  these  edges  are  covered  by  the 
smaller  cloth,  and  then  the  collet  laid  upon  them  with  its  concavity  towards  the  cloth. 
They  are  now  all  pressed  together  in  a  sort  of  die  or  mold,  by  which  means  the  collet 
is  flattened  and  spread  out,  while  the  upturned  edge  of  the  metal  blank  is  turned  forci- 
bly over  it,  thus  securing  the  collet,  and  with  it  the  cloth  which  is  strained  tightly  on 
the  face,  and  its  edges  bound  between  the  blank  and  the  collet,  so  that  the  whole  is 
firmly  held  together.  The  linen-covered  button  for  underclothing,  above  referred  to.  is 
formed  of  a  single  brass  ring  with  a  groove  or  canal  on  one  face.  Into  this  the  edges  of 
the  two  round  linen  blanks  are  placed,  so  that  when  the  edges  of  the  groove  are  pressed 
firmly  down,  the  button  is  entirely  covered  with  linen. 

Buttons  with  holes,  technically  called  *•  four-holes."  "three-holes,"  and  "two-holes," 
when  of  pearl-shell,  wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  are  cut  with  a  tubular  saw,  turned  separately 
in  a  lathe,  and  drilled.  When  of  metal,  the  blanks  are  punched,  then  stamped  in  dies 
to  the  required  form;  the  holes  are  punched,  and  "rymered,"  to  round  the  sharp  edges 
that  would  otherwise  cut  the  thread. — Glass  buttons  are  most  largely  made  by  taking  a 
rod  of  glass  of  any  color,  softening  the  end  by  heat,  and  pressing  it  into  a  mold,  each 
half  of  which  is  fixed  to  one  limb  of  a  pair  of  pincers.  The  shank  is  placed  into  a  hole 
in  the  mold  before  the  melted  glass  is  inserted. 

According  to  an  estimate  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Turner  of  Birmmg- 
i»m,  to  whose  pnper  we  have  been  much  indebted,  the  number  of  artisana  employed  m 
the  button  manuiactures  of  that  city  was  then  as  follows: 
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Making  metal  buttons  of  all  kinds 1200 

"       covered  buttons,  including  linen 1500 

pearl  buttons 2000 

**       vegetable  ivory  buttons 700 

"       other  kinds,  as  glass,  horn,  bone,  wood,  etc 600 

Total 6000 

Probably  about  1000  more  are  employed  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  and 
A  large  proportion  of  the  whole  are  females.  At  that  time,  whicii  wus  before  the  war 
with  Germany,  about  20,000  persons  were  employed  in  France,  showing  how  much  more 
largely  the  button  industry  has  been  developed  in  that  country.  Germany  is  a  still 
greater  producer,  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fancy  buttons  made  in  the  Rlienish  provinces  of 
Prussia,  the  glass  buttons  of  Bohemia,  and  the  pearl  buttons  of  Vienna  being  more 
extensively  exported  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Buttons  of  various  kinds  are 
made  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States,  but  that  country  still  imports  them  largely 
from  Europe.  ~ 

BUTTON,  Sir  Thomab,  the  successor  of  sir  Henry  Hudson  in  the  exploration  of  the 
n.e.  coast  of  America.  In  161^18,  he  was  frozen  in  and  wintered  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Hudson's  bay.  The  next  summer  he  explored  all  the  coasts  of  the  bay,  returning  to 
England  in  the  autumn. 

BITTTOKWOOD.    See  Plane. 

BUTTBEB8  (old  Eng.  botretts;  Fr.  huttee),  a  projection  for  the  purpose  of  giving  addi- 
tional support  or  strength  to  a  wall.  In  the  classical  style,  there  were  no  buttresses, 
their  place  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied  by  pilasters,  antse,  etc.  The  different 
stages  of  Grothic  architecture  are  marked  by  the  form  of  buttresses  employed,  almost  as 
distinctly  as  by  the  form  of  the  arch.  The  Norman  B.  was  brq^d,  often  semicircular, 
sometimes  dying  into  the  wall  at  the  top,  and  never  projecting  from  it  to  any  great 
extent.  Early  English  buttresses  project  much  more  boldly,  and  are  considerably  nar- 
rower, than  the  Norman.  They  are  frequently  broken  into  stages,  which  diminish  in 
size  as  they  ascend.  In  the  decorated  style,  this  division  into  stages  is  almost  invaria- 
ble, the  B.  being  often  supplied  with  niches  terminating  in  pinnacles,  and  very  highly 
ornamented  with  carving,  statues,  etc.  In  the  perpendicular  style,  they  retain  the  forms 
which  bad  been  introduced  during  the  decorated  period,  the  ornamentation,  of  course, 
being  varied  to  suit  the  character  of  the  style.  Flying  buttresses — i.e.,  buttresses  in  the 
form  of  a  sloping  arch,  connecting  the  upper  and  central  portions  of  an  arched  structure 
with  the  vertical  buttresses  of  the  outer  walls — ^were  introduced  into  England  at  the 
period  of  the  early  English,  though  they  existed  on  the  continent  previously,  where 
they  continued  to  be  used  to  a  greater  extent.  They  were  also  very  common  in  Scot- 
land.    In  England,  they  are  generally  called  arch -buttresses. 

BUTTS,  a  CO.  in  central  Georgia,  on  the  Ockmulgee;  240  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  6941—8436 
colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  soil  fertile.  Productions,  com,  cotton,  and  sweet 
potatoes.    Co.  seat,  Jackson. 

BITTITA  BOOT.    See  Cissampelos. 

BUTY'BIC  ACID  may  be  best  obtained  by  saponifying  butter  with  potash,  then  adding 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  till  an  acid  reaction  is  attained,  and  distilling  about  one  half  of  the 
mixture,  adding  a  little  water,  and  continuing  the  distillation  till  the  residue  is  not  acid. 
B.  A.  may  also  be  obtained  by  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  milk-curd  to  act  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  at  a  temperature  of  IT  to  86**,  which  excites  a  peculiar  process  of  fermen- 
tation resulting  in  the  formation  of  butyric  acid.  Some  chalk  is  added  to  take  up  the 
B.  A.  whenever  produced,  and  the  better  proportions  to  employ  are  100  sugar,  8  to  10 
fresh  curd,  and  50  chalk,  with  suflScient  water  to  make  a  thm  liquid.  The  butyrate  of 
lime  is  left  in  the  vessel,  and  on  acting  upon  that  by  dilute  hycfrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  redistilling,  the  free  B.  A.  passes  over  in  vapor,  and  is  condensed.  B.  A.  is  a 
transparent,  thin,  oily  liquid,  with  a  most  persistent  rancid  odor.  It  is  mixable  in  all 
proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  vitriol;  has  the  specific  gravity  973  (water 
being  1000),  boils  at  314" ;  though  it  volatilizes  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  as  appears  from 
the  rancid  odor  of  its  vapor.  Its  chemical  symbol  is  HOjCbHtOi,  and  it  combines  with 
bases,  such  as  lime,  soda,  etc.,  to  form  salts. 

BTJTTBIC  ETHEB,  or  PmE-APPLE  Oil,  is  an  exceedingly  fragrant  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  butyric  acid  (or  the  butyrate  of  lime),  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  mate- 
rial which  passes  over  is  the  B.  E.,  and  it  is  generally  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  sold  in 
commerce  as  artificial  pine-apple  oU.  It  possesses  the  same  very  pleasant  flavor  which 
belongs  to  pine-apples,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  pine-apples  owe  their  flavor  to  the 

Sresence  of  natural  butyric  ether.  The  artificial  variety  is  now  extensively  used  for 
avoring  confections,  as  pine-apple  drops,  for  sophisticating  bad  rum,  and  for  flavoring 
custards,  ices,  and  creams,  as  also  an  acidulated  drink  or  lemonade  named  pine-apple 
ale.  B.  E.  alone  cannot  be  used  in  perfumery  for  handkerchief  use,  as,  when  inhaled  in 
even  small  quantity,  it  tends  to  cause  irritation  of  the  air-tubes  of  the  lunirs  and  intense 
headache,  but  it  is  employed  as  one  material  in  the  manufacture  of  compoimd  perfumes. 
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It  is  composed  of  ordinary  ether  (CillaO)  and  butyric  acid  (CbHiOg+HO),  and  its  strict 
cliemical  name  and  symbol  is  the  butyrate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyl  {CitliO,CilliOi).  It  is 
remarltable  that  a  substance  possessing  such  a  disagreeable  odor  as  butyric  acid  (that  of 
rancid  butter)  should  be  capable  of  forming,  in  part  at  least,  a  substance  with  such  a 
pleasant  flavor  as  artificial  pine-apple  oil. 

BUXAJl',  a  t.  of  Shahabad,  in  Bahar,  presidency  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  in  1764 
by  sir  Hector  Munro.  At  the  head  of  7072  men,  of  whom  only  857  were  Europeans, 
he  defeated  a  native  army  of  40,000,  and  captured  133  guns.  fe.  is  62  m.  n.e.  of  Bena- 
res, and  898  n.w.  of  Calcutta.    Pop.  '71,  13,446. 

BUXBAU'MIA,  a  genus  of  mosses,  of  which  only  one  species  is  known,  B,  aphpUa, 
a  very  rare  British  plant,  remarkable  for  its  apparent  want  of  leaves;  the  whole  plant 
above  ground  seeming  to  consist  of  a  little  conical  bulb,  with  minute  scales,  which 
are,  however,  really  its  leaves. 

BUX'TOK,  a  t.  in  Derbyshire,  88  m.  n.w.  of  Derby.  It  lies  »00  ft.  above  the  sea,  in 
a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  moors,  which  have  been  tastefully  planted;  the 
only  approach  being  by  a  narrow  ravine,  by  which  the  Wye  flows  into  the  Derwent. 
The  new  part  of  the  town  is  much  under  the  level  of  the  old.  Five  m.  to  the  e.  of 
B.  is  Chee  Tor,  a  perpendicular  limestone  rock,  rising  to  a  height  of  between  300 
and  400  ft.  from  the  Wye.  B.  has,  for  300  years,  been  famous  for  its  calcareous 
springs,  tepid  (82''  F.),  and  cold  (discharging  120*  callous  of  water  per  minute),  and  it^j 
chalybeate  springs.  It  is  visited  annuafiy,  from  June  to  October,  by  12,000  to  14,000 
persons,  the  waters  being  taken  for  indigestion,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  nervous  and 
cutaneous  diseases.  Nearly  6000  strangers  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time.  There  is 
an  institution,  called  the  Devonshire  hospital,  continuing  100  beds,  supported  by  sub- 
scription, where  nearly,  1000  patients  are  annually  bonrded  and  lodged  free  of  charge. 
The  baths  and  public  walks  are  numerous.  Much  of  tlie  splendor  of  B.  is  due  to  the 
dukes  of  Devonshire,  one  of  whom,  in  the  last  ctntur}-,  at  the  cost  of  £120,000, 
erected  an  immense  three-storied  pile  of  buildings  of  gritstone,  called  the  Crescent,  a 
curve  of  200  ft.,  with  wings  of  58  feet.  It  includes  several  hotels,  a  library,  ns^icm- 
bly  rooms,  etc.  Near  B.  is  the  Diamond  hill,  famous  for  its  crystals;  and  Poole's 
hole,  a  stalactitic  cavern  560  yards  long.  The  Komans  had  baths  here.  Mar>'  Queen 
of  Scots  resided  for  some  time  at  B.,  when  in  the  custody  of  tlui  earl  of  ShreVsbury. 
B.  is  approached  by  railway  both  from  n.  and  s. ;  and  the  laths,  which  were 
rebuilt  some  years  ago,  are  considered  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  toAvn,  which 
in  1871  had  a  population  of  8717,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Four  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. 

BUXTON,  Jedidtah,  an  English  prodigy  of  skill  in  numbers,  b.  1704,  and  lived 
about  70  years.  Though  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  and  grandson  of  a  vicar.  B.'s  educa- 
tion was  so  neglected  that  he  could  not  write,  nor  was  he  at  an  early  period  remarkable 
for  knowledge  of  numbers.  He  never  could  tell  how  his  singular  power  came,  or  how 
he  used  it;  but  it  was  observed  that  when  "figuring"  his  attention  was  withdrawn  from 
all  external  objects.  He  worked  out  every  question  by  his  own  methods,  without  external 
aid,  and  without  understanding  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  He  would  stride  over 
a  piece  of  land  and  tell  the  contents  to  almost  exact  measure.  In  this  manner  he  measured 
the  whole  estate  of  Clinton,  some  thousands  of  acres,  giving  not  only  the  acres  but  even 
the  square  inches.  Then  for  his  own  amusement,  he  reduced  the  whole  to  square  hair- 
breadths, on  the  base  of  48  hairs  to  a  lineal  inch.  His  memory  was  such  that  he  could 
stop  in  the  midst  of  an  abstruse  calculation,  and  a  week  or  even  a  month  later  resume  it 
where  he  had  left  off.  This  mania  for  figures  shut  him  out  from  all  other  knowledge,  and 
on  returning  from  church  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  brought  away  a  sentence  that  had 
been  given  out.  His  faculty  was  tested  before  the  royal  society,  where  he  was  presented 
with  a  gratuity.  While  in  London  he  was  taken  to  sec  Richard  III. ,  but  his  onlv  enjoy- 
ment was  in  counting  the  number  of  words  spoken  by  Garrick.  He  would  easily  count 
the  steps  of  a  company  of  dancers,  but  admitted  that  the  sounds  given  out  by  a  number 
of  musical  instruments  perplexed  him  beyond  measure. 

BTrXTOK,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell,  a  man  of  singular  earnestness  and  force  of  character, 
belonging  to  the  class  termed  "philanthropists,"  was  b.  in  1786  at  Earl's  Colne,  Essex. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  early  deprived  of  paternal  guidance,  his  youth 
was  distinguished  chiefly  by  a  strong  development  of  animal  energy,  natural  enough  to 
a  young  Englishman  whose  full  stature  exceeded  6  ft.  4  inches.  At  the  university  of 
Dublin,  his  mind  at  length  asserted  its  claims,  and  the  new  consciousness  of  needing  to 
raise  the  family  fortunes  animated  him  to  extraordinary  efforts.  His  preparatory  educa- 
tion had  been  almost  thrown  away,  but  at  21  he  left  the  university  its  most  distinguished 
graduate.  In  that  year  he  married  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Fry,  and  entered 
business  as  a  brewer,  with  an  energy  which  in  due  time  was  crowned  with  splendid 
prosperity.  His  warm  religious  and  moral  impulses  soon  brought  him  prominently  for- 
ward as  an  advocate  of  philanthropic  interests.  Prison  discipline  formed  one  of  the 
earliest  subjects  of  his  efforts.  In  181S,  he  entered  parliament  as  member  f or  Wev- 
znouth,  which  he  continued  to  represent  for  about  20  years,  taking  a  prominent  part  m 
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every  debate  on  such  questions  as  the  amelioration  of  criminal  law  and  of  prison  disci- 
pline, widow-burniii  ff  and  slave  emancipation .  The  latter,  in  particular,  engrossed  a  large 
share  of  his  activity  lor  many  years,  and  no  man  on  that  side  displayed  more  indomitable 
z«al  and  firmness  m  its  advocacy.  In  1837,  he  was  rejected  by  his  constituency,  and 
refused  ever  after  to  stand  for  a  borough.  His  philanthropic  labors,  however,  terminated 
only  \^\i  his  life.  In  1840,  he  received  the  well-merited  distinction  of  a  baronetcy.  He 
died  on  19th  Feb.,  1845.     See  Memoirs  of  Sir  T.  FoweU  B.  (1848). 

BUXTOBr,  JoHANN,  a  celebrated  orientalist,  was  b.  25th  Dec,  1564,  at  Eamen,  in 
Westphalia;  studied  at  Marburg,  Herborn,  Basel,  and  Geneva.  After  traveling  through 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  he  settled  at  Basel,  where  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
1591.  lie  died  of  the  plague,  13th  Sept.,  1629.  In  a  knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature, 
he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  The  two  works  which  prove  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  this  recondite  branch  of  theological  study,  are  his  Biblia  Ilebraica  RalMnioa 
(Basel,  1618-19),  and  his  Tiberias  mi  Conunentarius  MamreViicm  (Basel,  1620).  The  most 
useful  of  his  grammatical  works  is  the  Lexicon  Hebraicum  ct  Chaldaicum  (Basel,  1607). 

BVXTOKF,  JoHANN,  the  son  of  the  former,  was  b.  at  Basel,  13th  Aug.,  1599,  and 
displayed  at  an  early  period  a  decided  predilection  for  the  same  studies  with  his  father. 
At  five  years  of  age— according  to  his  rather  credulous  biographers— he  could  read  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  Hebrew.  To  perfect  his  knowledge  of  these  tongues,  he  visited  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany;  and  in  1630  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  at  Basel,  where  he  died  16th  Aug.,  1664.  Besides  his  Lexicon  GIuddaictMn  et 
Syriaeum  (Basel,  1622),  and  a  work  of  Maimonides.  entitled  More  NewcMm  (Basel,  1629), 
which  is  an  exposition  of  obscure  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  published  from  the 
MSS.  of  his  father  a  Lexicon  Chaldaieum,  TalmtUUeumt  et  BabbirUcvm  (Basel,  1689),  and 
ConcordanUa  BibUorwm  Hiebraicorum  (Basel,  1682). 

BtrX'TTS.    See  Box. 

BuYinG  OF  PLEAS  by  lawyers  is  prohibited  by  an  old  Scotch  act  passed  in  1594.  It 
is  explained  under  the  English  term  efiamparty,  to  which  it  is  analogous. 

BUTUKBEBEH,  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Constantinople,  from  which  it  is  a  few  miles 
distant,  situated  on  the  Bosporus,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  charming  scenery.  It  forms 
the  summer  residence  of  many  of  the  Christian  ambassadors,  some  of  whom  have  splendid 
mansions  here. 

BirZZABD,  ButeOy  a  genus  of  oAidpitres  (q.v.),  or  birds  of  prey,  of  the  idxnWy  falcon- 
ida,  having  a  rather  small  and  weak  bill,  which  bends  from  the  base,  and  is  not  notched, 
as  in  falcons.  The  legs  are  short  and  strong,  the  tarsi  covered  with  scales  or  with 
feathers,  the  toes  short,  and  the  claws  strong.  Buzzards  may  be  regarded  as  an  inferior 
kind  of  eagles;  they  do  not  possess  courage  equal  to  that  of  eagles  and  falcons,  nor 
equal  stren^h  of  bill  or  claws.  They  are  large  birds;  the  common  B.  {B.  vulgaris) 
measurinj^  almost  4  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  oi  its  outstretched  wings.  It  is  a  bird  still  pretty 
common  in  Britain,  although  much  less  so  than  it  formerly  was.  It  is  subject  to  varia- 
tions of  plumage;  the  prevailing  color  is  brown,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  black 
on  the  upper  parts,  and  of  white  or  grayish- white  on  the  under.  It  is  sluggish  and 
inactive,  in  comparison  with  many  other  birds  of  the  same  family;  is  usually  slow  in 
its  flight,  and  often  sits  long  on  a  tree,  watching  for  prey,  which,  when  it  perceives,  it 
glides  silently  into  the  air,  and  sweeping  rapidly  down,  seizes  it  in  its  claws.  This  B. 
is  plentiful  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  Europe;  it  is  found  also  in  the  n.  of  Africa,  and 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  extends  over 
that  continent,  a  distinct  although  very  similar  species  occurring  in  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains. The  common  B.  is,  however,  a  North  American  bird.  Tame  female  buzzards 
have  been  known  in  several  instances  to  exhibit  so  strong  a  propensity  for  incubation, 
and  the  rearing  of  young,  at  the  proper  season,  that  they  have  hatched  hens'  eggs  and 
brought  up  the  chickens,  although  if  chickens  not  of  their  own  hatching  were  brought 
withm  their  reach,  they  devoured  them.  Meat  given  to  the  B.  nurse  was  carefully 
divided  among  her  nurslings,  but  they  found  out  by  their  own  instincts  the  use  of  grain 
and  other  vegetable  food. — The  rough-legged  B.  {B.  lagopxni)  is  very  similar  to  the  com- 
mon B.,  but  is  at  once  distinguished  by  having  the  tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes,  whilst  in 
the  common  B.  they  are  covered  with  scales.  It  is  a  rarer  British  bird,  yet  not  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence;  it  is  very  widely  diffused,  being  found  in  the  old  world  from  Lapland 
to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  equally  common  in  North  America.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  in  marshy  districts,  and  often  skimming  over  marshes,  where  it 
makes  prey  of  frogs. — The  red- tailed  hawk  of  North  America  is  a  species  of  B.  {]>uteo 
borealis).  It  is  in  very  bad  repute  among  American  farmers  and  housewives  for  its  fre- 
quent invasion  of  poultry-yards,  from  which  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Jven-haiok. — 
Several  other  species  of  B.  appear  to  be  limited  to  particular  parts  of  the  world,  Rsbuteo 
jackal — so  called  from  the  Vesemblance  of  its  voice  to  that  of  the  jackal — to  s.  Africa, 
and  B.  melanostemon  to  Australia.  The  Australian  species  has  the  head,  chest,  and 
center  of  the  belly  deep  black.  The  honey-buzzards  (q.v.)  belong  to  a  different  genus, 
although  nearly  allied  to  the  true  buzzards,  as  are  also  the  harriers  (q.v.),  of  which  the 
most  common  British  species,  the  marsh  harrier,  is  sometimes  called  the  moor  buzzard, — 
Bald  B.  is  the  name  of  the  osprey  (q.v.).  L,gmzea  oy  x^^ x^y^^ iv 
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BUZZARD'S  BAY,  on  the  s.  coast  of  Massachusetts,  about  80  m.  long  by  7  wide; 
sheltered  from  the  ocean  by  the  Elizabeth  islands  and  Vineyard  sound.  In  the  bay  are 
tlie  harbors  of  New  Bedford,  Wareham,  Sippican,  Fairhaven.  and  Mattapoiset. 

BY-BIDDING,  at  auctions  where  the  bidder  may  be  employed  by  the  owner,  and 
really  bidding  to  enhance  the  price,  not  meaning  to  purchase.  This  form  is  uiiawful; 
but  bidding  merely  to  prevent  the  sale  of  property  below  its  actual  value  is  not  so  con- 
sidered. 

BTBLOS,  an  ancient  city  of  Phenicia,  now  called  Jubelfl,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
lower  range  of  the  Libanus,  about  half-way  between  Tripoli  and  Beyrout.  B.  was 
famous  as  the  birtliplace  of  Adonis,  or  Thammuz,  in  whose  honor  a  splendid  temple  was 
erected,  which  attracted  many  worshipers.  The  name  given  to  the  town  by  the  Jews 
was  Giblah,  and  its  inhabitants  the  Giblites  are  noticed  in  the  Scriptures  as  stone- 
squarers  and  caulkers  of  ships.  A  wall  belonging,  apparently,  to  the  era  of  the  cru- 
sades, surrounds  the  town,  and  the  remains  of  a  Koman  theater  are  still  visible.— B. 
was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  Egyptian  delta,  celebrated  for  its  maQufacture  of 
papyrus  from  the  byblus  or  papyrus  plant. 

BY-LAWS  are  the  private  regulations  which  are  usually  made  by  corporate  bodies 
for  the  control  and  government  of  the  corporation.  They  are  binding,  uiUess  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  to  the  charter,  or  act  of  incorporation,  or,  as  it  has  been 
decided  in  England,  unless  they  are  manifestly  unreasonable.  Blackstone  tells  us  that 
the  right  of  making  by-laws  was  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome;  and  Mr. 
Stephen,  in  his  Oommentcmes,  states  that  m  the  law  of  England  such  a  right  is  so  much 
of  course,  as  regards  every  corporation,  that  if  the  charter  by  which  certain  persons  are 
incorporated  give  to  a  select  body,  out  of  their  whole  number,  a  power  to  make  by-laws 
as  to  certain  specified  matters,  the  bodv  at  large  is  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  make  them 
with  regard  to  all  matters  not  specified.  Every  corporation,  too,  can  oi  course  alter  or 
repeal  the  by-laws  which  itself  has  made.  By  the  municipal  corporation  act,  5  and  6  Will. 
IV.  c.  76,  s.  90,  borough  councils  have  power  to  make  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
borough,  and  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  nuisances;  such  by-laws,  however, 
not  to  be  of  force  till  the  expiration  of  forty  days  after  the  same,  or  a  copy  shall  have 
been  sent  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  durmg  which  period  her  majesty,  with  the 
advice  of  her  privy  council,  may  either  disallow  the  by  -laws,  or  a  part,  or  enlarge  the  time 
within  which  they  shall  not  come  into  force.  Railway  companies  are  required  to  lay 
before  the  board  of  trade,  for  the  approbation  of  that  authority,  certified  copies  of  the 
by-laws  and  regulations  by  which  the  railway  is  governed,  which  by-laws  may  be  disal- 
lowed by  the  board  at  its  pleasure.    See  Canal,  Carrier,  Railway. 

BYLES,  Mather,  d.d.  ;  1706-88;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  ordained  minister  of 
the  Hollis  street  church,  Boston,  in  1738.  In  1766,  he  was  given  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  by  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  Swift  and  Pope, 
and  published  a  volume  of  his  own  poems.  During  the  revolution  he  adhered  to  the 
English  side,  and  for  that  reason  his  connection  with  his  parish  was  dissolved.  In  1777, 
he  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  the  country,  imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  condemned 
to  exile,  but  the  latter  sentence  was  commuted  to  confinement  in  his  own  house,  before 
which  sentinels  were  placed.  His  reputation  for  quick  and  caustic  wit  has  kept  his 
memory  alive. 

BYNG.  George,  Viscount  Torrington,  a  British  admiral,  b.  Jan.  27,  1663,  eldest 
son  of  Jofin  Byng,  esq.,  of  Wrotham,  Kent,  entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age 
of  15,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieut.  In  1688,  he  recommended  himself  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  bv  his  activity  and  zeal  in  attaching  the  officers  of  the  fleet  to  the 
cause  of  the  revolution,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  capt.  In  1703,  he  took 
part  in  the  capturing  and  burning-  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Vigo,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  The  attack  on  Gibraltar  was  solely  confided  to*  his 
command,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Malaga  he  was  knighted  by  queen 
Anne.  In  1708,  he  became  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commanded  a  squadron  fitted  out 
to  oppose  an  intended  invasion  of  Scotland  from  Fran(te,  on  the  part  of  the  pretender. 
He  pursued  the  French  fleet  to  the  flrth  of  Forth,  took  one  ship,  and  forced  the  fleet 
back  to  Dunkirk,  on  which  occasion  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  in  the  Downs,  and  for  important  services  against  the  French,  was 
created  a  baronet.  In  1718,  lio  commanded  the  English  fleet  sent  to  Sicily  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Messma. 
Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Jan.,  1721,  he  was  sworn  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  Sept.  following,  created 
baron  Southhill  and  viscount  ToiTington.  On  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  bath,  in 
1725,  he  was  installed  one  of  the  knigbl«»;  and,  on  the  accession  of  George  11. ,  was 
nominated  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  represented  Plymouth  in  parliament  from 
1706  until  1721.     Died  Jan.  17,  1733. 

BYNG,  John,  a  brave  but  ill-fated  British  admiral,  fourth  son  of  the  preceding,  b. 
in  1704,  entered  the  navy  early,  served  under  his  father,  and,  in  1727,  became  capt.  In 
1748,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  red.     In  1756,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
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mand  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  in  the  Mediterranean,  destined  for  the  relief  of 
Minorca,  at  that  time  blockaced  by  a  French  fleet  under  La  Galissoniere.  On  the  20th 
May,  B.  made  ilie  signal  to  engage,  which  was  obeyed  by  rear-admiral  West  with  such 
impetuosity  that  several  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  driven  out  of  the  line;  but  B.  not 
advancing  to  his  support,  the  French  were  allowed  to  escape,  and  Minorca  was  lost 
The  dissatisfaction  in  England,  on  the  news  arriving,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
ministry  to  avert  the  public  odium  from  their  own  inefficient  measures.  B.  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death,  for  a  breach  of  the  12th  article  of  war,  but 
recommended  to  mercy.  Sacrificed  to  the  general  indignation,  he  was  shot  on  board 
the  Monarch,  at  Portsmouth,  Mar.  14,  1757,  meeting  his  fate  with  firmness  and  resigna- 
tion.    In  the  fleet,  he  was  not  popular,  being  a  strict  disciplinarian. 

BYirXESSHOEK,  Coknfxiub  van,  a  Dutch  jurisconsult,  was  b.  at  Middelburg,  in 
Zealand,  29th  May,  1673.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Franeker,  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  16d4,  aud  immediately  after  commenced  to  practice  as  an  advocate  of  the 
H^ue.  In  1703,  he  was  elected  by  tlie  states- general  a  member  of  the  supreme  court, 
ana,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  soon  had  occasion  to  observe  how  defective  and 
vague  was  the  common  law  of  the.  country.  In  1710,  with  a  view  to  remedy  this,  he 
published  the  first  part  of  his  Observationes  Juris  Bomani;  in  1719,  his  Ojnutcula  Varii 
ArffuirhenU;  and  in  1724,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  supreme 
court.  In  1733,  appeared  tlie  rest  of  his  Obsercationes  Juiis  Bomani.  B.  now  began  to 
devote  himself  earnestly  to  the  stud^  of  Dutch  and  international  law,  acquiring,  of  the 
former  in  particular,  a  most  extensdve  and  solid  knowledge.  His  great  work  on  this 
subject  is  his  Qucetftianes  Juris  PrivaU^  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  and  on  the  other, 
his  Q^esUones  Juris  Publici.  In  addition  to  these,  B.  collected  (from  his  notes)  the 
decisions  and  proceedings  of  the  supreme  court  in  his  time,  under  the  title  ObsenxLtianes 
TumuUuaricBy  and  besides  (what  is  perhaps  his  most  valuable  work)  made  a  digest  under 
the  title  of  Cai'pus  Jui^  Hollandici  et  Zdandici,  of  all  the  laws  of  his  own  country, 
whether  statutory,  or  existing  in  the  decisions  of  courts,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  bar,  or 
in  the  customs  of  particular  places.  He  died  16th  April,  1743.  A  Complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  by  prof.  Yicat,  of  Geneva,  in  1761. 

BYRAM  RIVER,  a  small  stream,  scarcely  more  than  a  brook,  which  is  often  men- 
tioned as  tlie  farthest  western  boundary  of  New  England,  separating  the  towns  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  Rve,  N.  Y.  Recent  surveys  have  straightened  the  boundary 
line,  which,  however,  still  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  follows  it  a  short  distance. 
One  mile  above  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  sound,  the  stream  widens,  receives  the 
tide,  and  is  navigable  for  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  to  the  village  of  Port  Chester. 

BYRD,  William,  1674-1744;  b.  Va.,  and  educated  in  England,  where  he  became 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  receiver-general  of  revenue 
in  Virginia,  colonial  agent,  member  of  the  council,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  fix 
the  North  Carolina  boundary.  He  laid  out  the  cities  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  in 
1733  on  his  own  land. 

BYBOHTS,  Justus,  or,  more  properly,  Jobst  BI^rgi,  the  inventor  of  various  astro- 
nomical instruments,  was  b.  28th  Feb.,  1552,  at  Lichtensteig,  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland.  In  1759,  he  went  into  the  service  of  the  learned  landgraf  of  Hesse, 
Wilhelm  IV.  His  first  work  was  a  celestial  globe,  ths  surface  of  which  was  plated  with 
silver,  and  in  which  the  stars  were  placed  according  to  his  own  observjitions.  The 
landgraf  sent  it  to  the  emperor  Rudolf  II.,  who  thought  it  so  beautiful  that,  in  1604, 
he  appointed  B.  his  own  mechanician.  B.  subsequently  w^ent  to  Austria,  but  returned 
to  Cassel  in  1622,  where  he  died  in  1688.  Many  of  his  reputed  discoveries  and  inventions 
arc  questioned,  such  as  those  of  logarithms  and  the  proportional  compasses;  but  he 
seems  to  have  hit  upon  something  like  both,  while  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  a  method  of  resolving  spherical  triangles. 

BYELAW,  Birlaw,  or  Burlaw,  the  name  given  to  a  sort  of  popular  jurisprudence 
formerly  in  use  in  Scotland,  in  villages  and  among  husbandmen.  Sir  John  Skene, 
writing  in  1597,  when  the  system  was  in  full  force,  defines  B.  as  *' leges  rusticorum,  de  re 
rustica  latw — laws  made  by  husbandmen,  concerning  neighborhood  to  be  kept  among 
themselves." — Beg.  Jfajest.  lib.  iv.  c.  89;  De  Verb.  Signif.  voce  BjTlaw.  As  the  B.  was 
enacted  by  the  common  consent  of  the  villagers  or  neighbors,  so  it  was  administered  by 
judges  chosen  by  them  from  their  own  ranks.  These  judges  were  commonly  called 
"byrlaw  men,"  a  name  which  is  still  applied  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  to  an  arbiter, 
oddsman,  or  umpire.  The  courts  which  they  held  were  called  "byrlaw  courts,"  and 
took  cognizance  of  disputes  between  neighbor  and  neighbor.  B.  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  boor,  or  bfiur,  a  countryman. 

BYROM.  .John,  1691-1768;  an  English  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer.  Colin  and 
Phoebe,  his  first  poetical  essay,  appeared  in  the  Spectator.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  royal  society;  invented  and  taught  a  system  of  short-hand  WTiting;  was  a  person  of 
'lively 'wit,  and  had  a  taste  for  the  mystical  theology  of  B5hme. 

BYRON,  Anne  Isabella  Mh.banke.  1792-1860;  only  child  of  sir  Ralph  Milbanke, 
and  wife  of  lord  Byron.  She  married  lord  Byron  Jan.  2,  1815,  and  separated  from  him 
in  Feb.  of  the  next  year.     On  the  death  of  her  cousin,  the  earl  of  Scarsdale,  she  became 
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baroness  of  Wentworth,  and  for  several  years  before  her  death  employed  her  large 
income  in  works  of  charity.  One  child  was  borne  by  her  to  BjTon,  "  Ada,  sole  daughter 
of  my  house  and  heart,"  who  married  William,  lord  King,  afterwards  earl  of  Lovelace. 
BYBOK,  Geohob  Gordon,  Lord,  a  great  English  poet,  was  b.  in  Holies  street,  Lon- 
don, on  the  22d  of  Jan.,  1788.  He  was  the  only  son  of  capU  John  Byron,  of  the  guards, 
and  Catherine  Gordon  of  Gight,  an  heiress  in  Aberdeenshire.  Capt.  Byron  and  his 
wife  did  not  live  happily.  Domestic  peace  perished  in  tlie  contlict  of  their  ungoverna- 
ble temi>ers.  The  husband's  habits  were  profligate  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  wife's 
fortune  was  soon  squandered  in  tlic  debauch  and  at  the  gambling-table.  Separated  from 
her  husband,  the  lady  retired  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen  with  her  little  lame  boy,  whom 
she  passionately  loved,  her  sole  income  at  this  time  being  about  £130  per  annum.  In 
his  11  th  year,  B.  succeeded  his  crand-uncle,  William  lord  Byron ;  and  mother  and  son 
immediately  left  the  north  for  Newstead  abbey,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family,  situated 
a  few  miles  distant  from  Nottingham,  in  the  romantic  district  which  Sherwood  forest 
shadowed,  and  which  was  once  familiar  with  the  bugle  of  Robin  Hood.  On  succeeding 
to  the  title,  B.  was  placed  in  a  private  school  at  Dulwich,  and  thereafter  sent  to  Har- 
row. The  most  remarkable  thing  about  B.'s  early  years  was  his  extraordinary  attach- 
ments. Like  almost  every  memSjr  of  the  poetic  tribe,  he  *'  had  a  passion  for  the  name 
of  Mary."  In  his  8th  year,  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Duff.  Margaret 
Parker,  a  cousin  of  his  own,  and  who  died  early,  was  his  next  idol.  His  strongest  pas- 
sion was,  however,  for  Mary  Chaworth.  This  lady  he  first  met  when  on  a  visit  to  New- 
stead  in  1808,  at  which  date  he  was  in  his  15th  year.  Miss  Chaworth 's  father  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel  by  lord  Byron,  the  grand-uncle  of  the  poet,  and  marriage  would  have 
healed  the  family  feud,  and  would  have  joined  rich  estates.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Miss 
Chaworth  was  B.*s  senior  by  two  years,  and  evidently  felt  little  flattered  by  the  worship 
of  the  lame  Harrow  boy.  Next  year  came  the  parting  interview  described  in  Tlie 
Dream,  with  which  every  Englishman  is  familiar  now  as  with  a  personal  experience. 
In  1805,  B.  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  and  two  years  thereafter,  his  first 
volumn  of  verse,  entitled  Hours  of  Imeness,  was  printed  at  Newark.  The  poems  therein 
contained  were  not  absolutely  without  merit,  but  they  might  have  been  written  by  any 
well-educated  lad  who,  in  addition  to  ordinary  ability,  possessed  the  slightest  touch  of 
poetic  sensibility.  The  volume  was  fiercely  assailed  by  lord  (then  Mr.)  Brougham  in 
the  EdinburghBedieWy  and  his  sarcasms  stung  B.  into  a  ])oet.  The  satire,  Enqlish  Bard^ 
afhd  Scotch  Reviewers^  was  written  in  reply  to  the  article  in  the  Edifiburgh,  and  the  town 
was  taken  by  a  play  of  wit  and  a  mastery  of  versification  unequaled  since  the  days  of 
Pope.  In  the  babble  of  praise  that  immediately  arose,  B.  withdrew  from  England, 
visited  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  sojourned  in  Turkey  and  Greece.  On  his 
return  in  1812,  he  published  the  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold^  with  immense  success, 
and  was  at  once  enrolled  among  the  great  poets  of  his  country.  During  tlie  next  two 
years,  he  produced  The  Giaour;  Tlie  Bride  of  Ahydm;  The  Carsair;  and  Lara.  While 
these  brilliant  pieces  were  flowing  from  his  pen,  he  was  indulging  in  all  the  revelries  and 
excesses  of  the  metropolis.  What  was  noblest  in  the  man  revolted  at  this  mode  of  life, 
and,  in  an  effort  to  escape  from  it,  he  married  Miss  Milbanke,  daughter  of  sir  Ralph  Mil- 
banke,  a  baronet  in  the  co.  of  Durham.  This  union  proved  singularly  infelicitous.  It  lasted 
only  a  year,  and  during  that  brief  period,  money  embarrassments,  recriminations,  anil 
all  the  miseries  incident  to  an  ill-as.sorted  marriaffe,  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  After 
the  birth  of  her  child  Ada,  lady  Byron  retired  to  her  father's  house,  and  refused  to 
return.  This  event,  from  the  celebrity  of  one  of  the  parties,  caused  considerable 
excitement  in  the  fashionable  world.  B.  became  the  subject  of  all  unchcaritable 
tongues.  The  most  popular  poet,  he  was  for  a  space  the  most  unpopular  individual  in 
the  country.  In  one  of  his  leitere,  written  from  Italy  some  years  later,  referring  to  the 
slanders  current  at  the  time,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "I  was  accused  of  every  mon- 
strous vice  by  public  rumor  and  private  rancor.  My  name,  which  had  been  a  knightly 
or  a  noble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  William  the  Nor- 
man, was  tainted.  I  felt  that  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered,  and  murmured 
was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England;  if  false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew." 
The  separation  from  his  wife,  and  the  departure  from  England,  mark  a  stage  in  B.'s 
genius.  A  new  element  of  power  had  entered  into  his  verse;  the  reader  feels  it 
quite  distinctly  in  the  magnificent  burst  of  exultation  that  opens  the  third  canto  of 
the  Childe — 

Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more! 

Misery  and  indignation  stimulated  him  to  remarkable  activity.  Six  months'  stay  at 
Geneva  produced  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  and  The  Prisoner  of  ChiUon.  Manfred 
and  The  Lament  of  Tasso  were  written  in  1817.  The  next  year,  he  was  at  Venice,  and 
finished  Childe  Harold  there;  and,  in  the  gay  and  witty  Beppo,  made  an  experiment  in 
the  new  field  which  he  was  afterwards  to  work  so  successfully.  During  the  next  three 
years,  he  produced  the  first  five  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  and  a  number  of  dramas  of  various 
merit,  Cat7i  and  Werner  being  opposite  poles.  In  1822,  he  removed  to  Pisa,  and  worked 
there  at  Don  Juan,  which  poem,  with  the  exception  of  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  occupied 
his  pen  almost  up  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Morally,  his  Italian  life  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  his  genius  was  tainted  by  his  indulgences.    At  the  close  of  his  career,  he  wasvisitea 
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by- a  new  inspiration;  the  sun,  so  long  obscured,  shone  out  gloriously  at  its  setting.  In 
tbe  summer  of  1823,  he  sailed  for  Greece,  to  aid  the  struggle  for  independence  with  his 
influence  and  money.  He  arrived  at  Missolonghi  on  the  4th  of  Jan. ,  1824.  There  he 
found  nothing  but  confusion  and  contending  chiefs;  but  in  three  months,  lie  succeeded 
in  evokinff  some  kind  of  order  from  the  turbulent  patriotic  chaos.  His  health,  however, 
began  to  ml.  On  the  9th  of  April,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  shower  while  on  horseback, 
and  fever  and  rheumatism  followed.  Medical  aid  was  procured,  and  copious  bleeding 
recommended;  but  this,  B.,  with  characteristic  willfulness,  opposed.  Before  death,  he 
aank  into  a  state  of  lethargy,  and  those  who  were  near  heard  him  murmuring  about  his 


wife,  his  sister,  and  his  child.  After  twenty-four  hours'  insensibility,  he  expired  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  April,  1824.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  England;  and,  denied  a 
resting-place  in  Westminster  abbey,  it  rests  in  the  family  vault  in  the  village  church  of 
Hucknall,  near  Newstead. 

Lord  B.  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fluctuations  of  literary  fashion.  Elevated  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the  heyday  of  his  early  popularity,  he  was  unduly 
depressed  after  his  death,  when  the  false  romance  which  he  threw  around  himself  and 
his  writings  began  to  wear  away ;  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
that  the  proper  place  has  been  found  for  him  in  the  public  estimation.  He  is  high,  but 
not  the  highest.  The  resources  of  his  intellect  were  amazing.  He  gained  his  first  repu- 
tation as  a  depicter  of  the  gloomy  and  stormful  passions.  After  he  wrote  Beppo^  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  a  humorist;  when  he  reached  Greece,  he  discovered  an 
ability  for  military  organization.  When  all  the  school-girls  of  England  fancied  their 
handsome  idol  with  a  scowling  brow  and  a  curled  lip,  he  was  laughing  in  Italy,  and 
declaring  himself  to  be  the  most  unromantic  bein^  in  the  world.  And  he  was  right 
Take  away  all  his  oriental  wrappings,  and  you  discover  an  honest  Englishman,  who, 
above  all  things,  hates  cant  and  humbug.  In  Don  Juan  and  his  Letters  there  is  a  won- 
derful fund  of  wit,  sarcasm,  humor,  and  knowledge  of  man.  Few  men  had  a  clearer 
eye  for  fact  and  reality.  His  eloquence,  pathos,  and  despair;  his  Manfreds  and  ChUde 
JSarolds,  were  only  pliases  of  his  mind.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  working 
toward  his  real  strength,  and  that  lay  in  wit  and  the  direct  representation  of  human  life. 
If  his  years  had  been  extended,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  deserted  poetry  for  prose, 
gaud v  colored  fiction  for  sober  fact;  and  the  assertion  may  be  hazarded,  that  the  English 
novel  would  have  boasted  of  another  and  a  greater  Fielding. 

BYRON,  Hekry  James,  b.  Manchester,  Eng. ;  a  playwright,  author  of  many  dra- 
matic works,  chiefly  in  burlesque,  that  have  won  popular  favor.  Among  them  are 
Fra  Diatolo;  Xaid  and  Magpie;  Babes  in  the  Wood;  and  travesties  of  many  of  the  more 
popular  opera.>=.  Of  comedies  he  has  written  Wanr  to  the  Knife;  A  Hundred  Ihoumnd 
jPounda;  Not  Such  a  Fo(4  as  he  Looks  (in  which  he  played  the  hero);  An  American  Lady; 
Old  Sailors;  and  Our  Boys,  the  last  comedy  achieving  an  almost  unexampled  success. 

BYRON,  Hon.  John,  172S-86;  an  English  admiral  and  circumnavigator.  He  was 
the  grandfather  of  Byron  the  poet.  While  young,  he  accompanied  Anson  around  the 
world,  and  in  later  years  experienced  so  much  hard  service  that  he  was  nicknamed  by 
sailors  "Foul-weather  Jack."  In  1769,  he  was  a  governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  in 
1776  became  vice-admiral.  In  1778,  he  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  watch  the  movements  of 
count  d'Estaing,  who  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  American  colonies  then  in  revo- 
lution; and  in  July  of  the  next  year,  fought  the  count  off  Grenada,  but  the  action  was 
of  little  importance. 

BYBOK  BAY  lies  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Labrador  in  North  America,  its  lat.  and  long, 
being  respectively  54°  40'  n.,  and  57°  30'  w. 

BYBOK  ISLAHB  is  situated  in  the  Mulgrave  archipelago  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  its  lat. 
and  long,  being  respectively  1°  18'  s.,  and  177*  20'  east. 

BYS  SUB,  a  name  given  from  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  times  to  the  bundle  of  silky 
filaments  by  which  many  lamellibranchiate  mollusks — bivalve  sbelL»~-«ttach  themselves 
to  rocks  or  other  fixed  substances.  The  B.  springs  from  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  soli- 
tary foot  of  the  moUusk,  and  its  filaments,  which  are  capable  of  being  reproduced  if 
destroyed,  are  secreted  by  a  glandular  tissue  which  occupies  a  furrow  running  nearly  to 
the  extremity  of  the  foot.  They  are  united  together  at  the  base  in  a  conmion  mass,  and 
are  often  considerably  divergent.  They  are  guided  to  their  place  by  the  foot,  and  expand 
into  a  sort  of  disk  at  the  point  of  attachment,  so  as  to  have  a  firm  hold.  A  few  common 
mussels  in  an  aquarium  readily  afford  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  B.,  particularly 
when  the  filaments  are  attached  to  the  glass  sides  of  the  vessel,  in  tbe  piniui  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  B.  is  remarkably  long  and  delicate,  has  a  beautiful  silky  lustre, 
is  very  strong,  and  is  capable  of  being  woven  into  cloth,  upon  which  a  very  hi^h  value 
is  set;  but  the  animal  which  produces  it  is  now  so  rare,  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  an 
article  of  curiosity.    This  manufacture  was  known  to  the  ancienta 

BYB'nrS  (Gr.,  a  fine  flaxen  or  silky  substance),  a  genus  established  by  Linnseus  to 
include  some  of  the  lowest  and  most  obscure  forms  of  vegetation,  and  defined  as  bavins 
a  sttbetanoe  like  fine,  down  or  velvet,  simple  or  feathered^  Botanists  sometimes  ranked 
k  among  aiffm,  sometimes  among  fungi;  it  has  been  made  the  t3rpe  of  a  group  hysMcem, 
and  plaoed  among  Ucbens.  Some  have  regarded  this  group  as  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
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a  distinct  order,  ''comprehending  the  filamentous  fungi  found  in  cellars,  and  simihir 
plants;"  but  others  reject  the  genus  as  altogether  spurious.  Some  of  the  species  once 
included  in  it  have  now  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  lichens,  others  to  be  cofif&rm^MB, 
whilst  many  appear  to  be  really  not  distinct  vegetable  forms,  but  cryptogamic  plants 
prevented  by  unfavorable  circumstances  from  proper  development.  The  green  incrus- 
tutiuns  formerly  regarded  as  species  of  B. ,  have  been  found  to  be  the  primary  germina- 
tion of  mosses,  often  species  of  polutrie^iuin  and  tortula.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  the  nature  of  all  the  vegetable  forms  which  have  been  referred  to  tlie  genus 
B. ,  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Some  of  them  are  very  phosphorescent,  and 
are  generally  found  where  some  higher  form  of  vegetation  is  undergoing  decay. 

BTSTEOM,  JoH.  NiKOLAUfl,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  was  b.  18th  Dec,  1788,  at  Philipp- 
stadt,  in  the  province  of  Wermeland,  Sweden,  and  educated  under  Sergell  of  Stockholm. 
In  IfclOO,  he  obtained  the  highest  prize  in  the  Swedish  academy  of  arts,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  went  to  Rome,  where  he  executed  his  first  independent  work,  a  "Drunken 
Bacchante,"  and  sent  it  home.  It  w^as  received  with  great  approbation,  and  B.  had  to 
repeat  it  thrice.  In  1815,  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  surprised  the  newly  elected 
prown-prince  by  exhibiting  a  colossal  statue  of  himself,  which  he  had  finished  all  but 
the  head  in  Rome,  and  had  found  means  to  complete  quietly  in  Stockholm.  The  crown 
prince  was  highlv  gratified,  and  commissioned  B.  to  execute  colossal  statues  of  Charles 
X.,  XL,  and  Xll.  After  1838,  he  resided  in  Stockholm;  but  returned  to  Rome  in  1844, 
and  died  there  Mar.  18,  1848.  His  chief  works  are:  **  A  Nymph  going  into  the  Bath," 
"A  reclining  Juno  suckling  the  Young  Hercules,"  "Hygieia,"  *'A  Pandora  combing 
her  Hair,"  "A  Dancing-girl,"  a  statue  of  LinnsBUS,  and  colossal  statues  of  Charles  XIII., 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Charles  XIV.  B.  excels  in  the  delineation  of  females  and 
children,  but  his  male  fibres  want  strength  of  character;  his  conceptions  are  always 
time  to  nature,  his  groupmg  skillful  and  pleasant,  and  his  execution  is  clear  and  distinct. 

BYTTK£BIAC££,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  sometimes  united  with  the 
order  stercidwcea  (q.v.),  and  also  closely  allied  to  malrarecB  (q.v.),  from  w-hich  it  differs, 
especially  in  the  stamens  not  being  columnar — although  more  or  less  united,  generally 
into  a  cup  or  tube — also  in  the  anthers  being  turned  inwards,  and  2-celled.  The  species 
of  this  order  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  half-shrubby  plants,  abounding  chiefly  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, although  some  are  natives  of  the  temperate  zones.  About  400  have  been 
described.  The  flowers  of  many  are  beautiful.  The  most  important  product  of  the 
order  is  Cocoa  (q.v,).  The  fruit  of  gnazuma  ulmifolia,  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  eaten,  being 
filled  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  mucilage.  The  young  bark  of  this  tree  yields,  when 
macerated,  a  copious  mucilage,  and  is  therefore  used  in  Martiniqiie  for  clarifying  sugar, 
as  is  that  of  ki/dia  calycina  in  the  northern  provinces  of  India.  Ovazvma  vlmifolia  was 
mtro(luced  into  India,  and  at  one  time  largely  cultivated  in  the  Madras  presidency, 
under  the  name  of  bastard  cedar,  that  its  foliage  and  young  shoots  might  be  employed 
as  fodder  for  cattle.  Its  straight,  luxuriant  young  branches  yield  a  strong  fiber.  The 
bark  of  other  species  of  this  order  also  affords  a  tough  fiber,  w  hich  is  employed  for 
making  cordage,  particularly  that  of  vncrd^pna  (or  schill&ra)  spectabilis  in  the  regions  on 
the  southern  base  of  the  Himaluya,  abroiiia  angustum  in  various  parts  of  India,  d/mbeya 
spectabilis  in  Madagascar,  and  D.  vmheUata  in  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  xibromd  augvstum 
has  been  especially  recommended  to  attention  and  cultivation  on  account  of  its  fiber, 
which  is  beautiful,  white,  fine,  and  strong,  and  is  produced  in  great  abundance.  The 
plant  grows  to  be  a  handsome  small  tree,  having  hairy  lobcd  leaves  and  beautiful  droop- 
ing purple  flowers;  but  may  be  treated  much  as  willows  grown  for  basket-making,  and 
in  this  way  yields  two,  three,  or  even  four  crops  of  cuttings  annually,  which  are  peeled 
and  the  bark  macerated  in  order  to  the  separation  of  the  finer. 

BT-TOWW,  a  t,  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  Ottawa,  which  took  its  name  from  col.  By 
of  the  royal  engineers.     It  is  now  Ottawa  (q.v.),  the  capital  of  the  dominion  of  Canada. 

BTZAK'TUTE  ABT.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the  great,  the  emperors  of  the 
east  arrogated  to  their  imperial  city  the  pre-eminence  which,  for  so  long  a  period, 
ancient  Rome  had  actually  possessed;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  tiiis  assump- 
tion, Constantinople,  or  Byzantium,  as  it  still  continued  sometimes  to  be  called,  became 
the  rival  of  the  mother-city  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  artistic  monuments.  In 
Rome,  and,  indeed,  in  the*  whole  of  western  Europe,*  the  first  effect  produced  by  the 
influx  of  the  mighty  stream  of  barbarian  life,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  existing 
society,  was  the  almost  total  suppression  of  artistic  effort.  It  was  then  that  the  artists 
of  the  west,  willing  and  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  invitation  held  out  to  them, 
poured  into  Constantinople,  carrying  with  them  what  yet  remained  of  the  artistic  life  of 
the  ancient  world.  Byzantium  was  the  hearth  on  which,  during  the  dark  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  those  feeble  sparks  of  ancient  art  were  kept  alive,  which  served  to  kindle 
the  new  and  independent  artistic  life  of  the  modera  world.  Not  only  were  the  painters 
and  sculptors  of  Italy  indebted  to  the  art  of  Byzantium  for  the  tradition  of  that  ideal 
mode  of  conception  to  which  the  term  classical  is  peculiarly  applied,  but  artists  in  every 
department  derived  thence  the  elements  of  that  technical  knowledge  -without  which  the 
embodiment  of  such  conceptions  is  impossible.  This  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
technical  rudiments  of  their  respective  arts,  which  could  scarcely  harm  been  derived 
from  a  mere  examination  of  uiGiefit  works^  w«»  communicated  to  the'  fathers  of  Italian 
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art  by  living  Byzantines,  some  of  them  probably  the  descendants  of  those  whom  barba- 
rian conquests  had  driven  into  the  east,  and  whom  the  conquests  of  a  still  more  barba- 
rous race  now  restored  to  western  Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  modem  art 
was  largely  indebted  to  this  circumstance  for  the  marvelous  stride  which  it  took  imme- 
diately after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  But  though  its  chief  value  may 
consist  in  its  hnviug  thus  transmitted  to  us  the  succession  of  antiquity,  B.  A.  was  by  no 
means  devoid  of  original  and  individual  character;  and  it  is  only  m  so  far  as  il  possesses 
this,  and  not  when  regarded  as  a  mere  conservation  of  antique  types  and  processes,  that 
it  takes  rank  as  a  school  of  art.  The  characteristic  element  in  B.  A.  may  be  described 
as  the  earliest  artistic  recognition  and  representation  to  the  senses  of  what  was  new  and 
peculiar  in  Christian  as  opposed  to  heathen  life.  To  the  fullest  extent  to  which  it  could 
claim  a  separate  and  individual  existence,  B.  A.  was  Christian  art;  and  consequently  in 
Germany,  where  the  subject  has  received  more  attention  than  in  this  country,  the  two 
terms  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous.  The  appearance  of  B.  A.,  in  this  its  only 
peculiar  sense,  dates  from  the  age  of  Justinian,  i.e.,  from  the  earlier  half  of  the  6th  c, 
and  its  productive  period  may  be  said  to  terminate  with  the  conquest  'of  the  eastern 
empire  by  the  crusaders  in  1304.  But  though  its  declension  dates  from  this  event,  B.  A. 
continued  to  exist  in  considerable  vigor  down  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  empire  of 
the  east,  in  1453;  and  even  now  may  be  seen  as  tlie  inseparable  handmaid  of  the  Greek 
church,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  and  more  particularly 
as  forming  the  bjisis  of  artistic  life  in  Russia,  that  B.  A.  possesses  its  chief  living  interest 
in  our  day.  What  Rome  was  to  the  western,  Byzantium  was  to  the  eastern  European; 
and  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  his  mother- city,  if  it  commenced  at  a  somewhat  later 
date,  continued  during  the  whole  x)eriod  of  the  middle  ages. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Europe  thus  derived  their  traditions  of  antiquity 
from  a  meaner  source  than  the  Romanic  nations,  they  received  them  more  unbroken ; 
and,  from  first  to  last,  were  subjected  to  their  influences  during  a  much  longer  period. 
To  them  the  living  voice  and  hand  continued  to  communicate  what  for  nearly  » thou- 
sand years  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Franks  had  had  to  seek  in  the  dead  image  and  letter 
alone;  and  if  anything  still  remains  unrecorded  of  ancient  thought,  it  doubtless  dwells 
on  Greek,  and  not  on  Roman  or  (German  tongues.  Indolent,  luxurious,  and  dissolute 
as  their  ancestors  had  been  in  classical  times,  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  were  dis- 
tinguished by  an  intellectual  character,  which,  unfruitful  and  enfeebled  though  it  was, 
was  systematic,  subtle,  mystical,  and  pedantic.  They  were  eminently  an  mstructed 
people ;  but,  like  individuals  whose  glory  is  in  the  past,  they  were  more  conservative 
than  original;  and,  however  justly  we  may  despise  the  chaff  which  they  engendered,  it 
is  Impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  corns  of  gold  which  clung  to  their  memo- 
ries. 

Byzantinb  ARCHiTECTirRB.  The  typical  form  of  B.  A.,  at  least  as  applied  to  ecclesi- 
astical  purposes,  was  fixed  by  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  which  still  exists  as  the  great 
mosque  of  Constantinople.  It  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  the  orders  of  Justinian, 
the  architects  being  Anthemius  of  Tralles,  and  Isodorus,  the  elder,  of  Miletus,  and  com- 
pleted 537  A.D.  Though  the  largest  and  most  magnificent,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was 
but  one  of  26  churches  which  were  erected  in  the  capital,  and  of  a  vastly  CTcater  num- 
ber of  ecclesiastical  structures  with  which  the  provinces  were  adorned  by  the  pious 
emperor.  The  style  thus  introduced  largely  influenced  the  architecture  even  of  western 
Europe;  and  in  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  the  churches  at  Ravenna  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  even  in  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  we  have  examples  of  churches 
almost  purely  Byzantine.  The  fundtimental  principle  in  the  construction  of  Byzantine* 
churches  was  an  endlessly  varied  application  of  the  Roman  arch,  whilst  its  exhibition  in 
the  form  of  the  cupola  was  thefar  most  characteristic  feature.  In  the  St.  Sophia,  as  was 
generally  the  case,  the  cupola  covered  the  principal  central  portion  of  the  church,  and 
was  supported  by  strong  and  lofty  pillars,  bound  together  by  bold  arches.  To  this  cen- 
tral space  were  usually  joined  others  of  smaller  size,  which  were  covered  by  half-cupo- 
las or  arches  of  more  ordinary  construction.  Though  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  with  the  great  cupola  rising  In  the  center,  and  smaller  or  semi-cupolas  surmount- 
ing the  four  arms,  neither  this  nor  any  other  plan  was  consistently  adhered  to  in  Byzan- 
tine churches.  The  windows  were  always  semicircular,  similar  to  those  in  tlie  Romanic 
churches  of  (Germany,  and  in  our  own  Saxon  or  early  Norman  churches;  but  the  doors 
were  frequently  square-headed,  after  the  classical  model.  Many  of  the  details,  such  as 
the  square  capitals  tapering  downwards,  and  the  bold  projecting  moldings  ornamented 
with  foliage,  seem  to  have  owed  their  origin  entirely  to  the  ingenuity  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tects. The  earlier  Byzantine  churches  were  profusely  ornamented  with  mosaics,  which, 
after  the  admixture  of  the  Gothic  element,  and  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch,  gave 
place  to  fresco-paintings.  The  constant  use  of  the  apse  (q.v.)  is,  after  the  cupola,  per- 
haps their  most  marked  feature.  The  following  division  into  periods,  though,  like  most 
divisions  of  the  kind,  somewhat  arbitrary,  has  the  authority  of  M.  Couchaud,  an  emi- 
nent French  architect,  in  its  favor,  and  is,  apparently,  adopted  by  Parker:  1.  From  the 
time  of  Constantine  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  c. ;  2.  From  the  beginning  of  Justinian's 
reign  down  to  the  11th  c,  which  comprises  the  gi^ater  part  of  the  existing  buildings  of 
the  pure  Byzantine  type;  3.  From  the  11th  c.  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Turks, 
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wbea  the  influence  of  the  Venetian  conquests  is  apparent  in  the  intermixture  of  Italian 
and  Gothic  details  and  characteristics. 

Byzaktine  Sculpture.  When  contriisted  with  the  ignoble,  tasteless,  and  meanin^- 
les.s  productions  of  the  later  plastic  art  of  Rome,  that  of  Constantinople  claims  botli 
admiiation  and  respect.  The  figures  are  not  deficient  in  dignity  either  in  form  or  in 
attitude,  and  a  deeply  Christian  spirit  is  traceable  both  in  their  general  conception,  and 
in  their  rich  an<l  significant  symbolical  accompaniments.  In  sculpture,  as  in  architec- 
ture, the  peculiar  Byzantine  type  first  exhibits  itself  towards  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.  Alongside  of  unmistakable  reminiscences  of  the  antique,  it  exhibits  charac- 
teristics which  are  as  unquestionably  oriental .  The  figures  are  positively  laden,  n^t  witli 
drapery  alone,  but  with  costume,  which  obscures  the  nobler  and  freer  lines  in  which 
the  ancients  delighted.  The  execution  is  careful,  even  painful.  All  this  becomes  more 
and  more  the  case  as  we  advance  in  the  order  of  time,  the  earliest  Christian  works,  and 
those  immediately  suggested  by  the  antique,  exhibiting  such  faults  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Down  to  the  12th  c. ,  the  defects  which  we  have  described  were  the  worst  which 
could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  B.  sculpture,  and  it  is  scarcely  earlier  than  the  13th  c.  that 
it  assumes  that  mummy-like  aspect  by  which  it  is  too  generally  known.  The  art  of 
carving  in  ivory  was  practiced  with  great  success  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  exam- 
ples of  it  which  remain,  the  gradual  decline — the  benumbing  process,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
called— may  be  traced  with  great  distinctness.  Of  this  species  of  work,  in  its  earlier  and 
better  time,  a  fine  specimen  in  alto-rilievo  of  the  "forty  saints"  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Berlin.  The  decorations  of  the  churches,  and  of  the  sacred  vessels  used  in 
the  service  of  the  altar,  formed  no  insignificant  objects  of  art  in  the  better  Byzantine 
period.  Cups,  plates,  lamps,  candlesticks,  crosses,  and  the  like,  were  either  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  frequently  adorned  with  jewels;  whilst  the  altar  itself,  the  chancel,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  interior  of  the  church,  were  covered  with  precious  metals,  the 
panels  being  adorned  with  mosaics  or  frescos. 

Byjiantine  Painting.  The  same  characteristics  which  we  have  ascribed  to  the 
sculpture  belonged  to  the  pictoriale  Sorts  of  the  artists  of  Byzantium,  and  of  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  who  were  mostly  their  imitators.  The  execution  w^as  careful  and 
anxious  rather  than  skillful,  and  such  skill  as  still  remained  was  exhibited  in 
the  mechanical  perfection  with  which  the  gilding  of  the  backgrounds  and  other  details 
were  managed.  Of  B.  pictures,  the  best  existing  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Italy, 
and  belong  espHecially  to  tlie  school  of  Sienna.  The  picture  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church 
of  St.  Domenico  at  Sienna  by  Guido,  bearing  date  1221,  deserves  special  mention. 
Much  labor  was  expended  on  the  illumination  of  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  these 
many  beautiful  examples,  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  painted,  may  be  seen  in  most  of 
the  larger  public  libraries  of  Europe.  The  chief  interest  attaching  to  B  painting  con- 
sists in  the  parental  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  art  of  Italy.  Cimabue  ma^  be 
regarded  as  its  immediate  heir;  and  in  the  works  of  Giotto,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Pietro 
Perugino,  and  even  of  Raphael  in  his  earlier  time,  the  traces  of  tlie  inheritance  are 
quite  unmistakable.    See  Painting. 

BTZAN  TDTE  EHFIBE,  also  styled  the  East  Rohan,  Eastern,  or  Greek  Empibs, 
was  founded  in  395  a. D..  when  Theodosius  the  great,  at  his  death,  divided  the  Roman 
empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  former,  a  weak  and  luxu- 
rious character,  was  made  emperor  of  the  eastern  division,  formerly  included  under  the 
prefectures  of  the  east  and  of  Illvricum — namely,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Pontus, 
stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea  in  Asia;  Egypt  in  Africa;  and  Thrace, 
MoBsia  (now  Bulgaria),  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Crete  in  Europe.  Arcadius  left  the 
government  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  Rufinus,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  eunuch  Eutropius,  and  afterwards  to  Gainas,  the  murderer  of  Rufinus.  Gainas  fell  by 
his  ambition  in  401,  and  the  shameless  and  avaricious  empress  Eudoxia  ruled  until  the 
tune  of  her  death,  404.  See  Arcadius.  After  Theodosius  II.,  a  minor,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  prefect  Pra^torio  Antbemius,  had  held  the  reins  during  six  years,  he 
resigned  the  government  in  favor  of  his  sister  Pulcheria  (Augusta),  who  ruled  power- 
fully while  her  brother  was  kept  apart  from  all  state  afl;airs.  Western  Illyria  (compre- 
hending Pannonia.  Dalmatia,  and  Noricum)  was  ceded  to  the  Eastern  empire  by  the 
Roman  emperor,  Valentinian  III. ;  and  after  several  victories  achieved  by  the  Bvzantine 
general,  Ardaburius,  over  the  Persians,  a  part  of  Armenia  was  also  annexed.  But, 
nevertheless,  Thrace  and  Macedonia  could  only  be  secured  from  the  destnictive  con- 
quests of  Attila  by  tlie  payment  of  tribute.  After  the  death  of  Theodosius  II..  Pulcheria 
married  the  senator  Marcianus  (4o0-57),  whose  firmness  repelled  the  invasions  of  Attila. 
Marcianus  was  followed  by  Leo  I.,  surnamed  Macella  (the  butcher),  a  Thracian  of  low 
birth,  but  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  commander-in-chief,  Aspar,  who,  being  himself 
an  Arian,  would  not  venture  to  encounter  the  perils  that  sovereignty  might  have  entailed 
on  one  of  his  religious  views.  Leo  IL,  grandson  of  the  former,  succeeded,  but  died 
after  a  few  months,  in  consequence  of  which  the  crown  came  into  the  possession  of  his 
father,  Zeno  (474-91),  who  was  banished  by  Basiliscus  (475),  but  who  re-ascended  the 
throne  in  477.  Tliough  a  weak  and  unpopular  ruler,  he  contrived  to  retain  his  power  in 
spite  of  several  serious  revolts.  The  internal  distraction  of  the  empire,  to  which,  asat  other 
times,  religious  strifes  added  considerably,  increased  greatly  during  the  reign  of  Zeno, 
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and  the  intasions  of  the  Goths  "were  prevented  only  by  gifts  and  stratagems.  Ariadne, 
widow,  of  Zeno  by  her  second  marriage  raised  the  courtier  Silentiarius  to  the  throne 
under  the  title  Anastasius  I.  (491-518).  By  the  help  of  the  Goths,  this  monarch  over- 
threw, after  a  six  years'  contest,  the  robber  tribes  at  Mt.  Taurus.  A  new  enemy,  how 
ever,  now  appeared  on  the  Danube  in  the  Bulgarians,  against  whose  desolating  raids 
Anastasius  built  the  long  wall,  to  protect  the  peninsula  on  which  Constantinople  lies. 
The  war  with  the  Persians  also  broke  out  anew  during  his  reign;  and  religious  tumults 
aften  purpled  the  streets  of  Constantinople  itself.  After  his  death,  the  army  raised 
Justinus  1.  to  the  throne.  He  mamtained  his  position  mainly  through  the  favor  of  the 
clergy,  whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his  severe  persecution  of  heretics. 

His  nephew,  Justinian  (q.v.),  succeeded  (  5^-65),  and  became  celebrated  by  his  code 
of  laws,  and  by  the  victories  of  his  great  generals,  Belisarius  (q.v.)  and  Narses  (q.v.). 
But  the  rapid  decline  of  the  empire  after  his  death  showed  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
•  give  it  any  internal  consolidation  or  vitality.  It  w^as  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  that 
those  pestilent  contests  of  the  blues  and  whites  against  the  greens  and  reds  (political 
factions  so  named  from  the  colors  respectively  worn)  first  attained  any  consequence: 
and  though  the  first  disturbance  was  terribly  chastised  by  Belisarius  in  532,  they  con- 
tinued to  aistract  the  capital  periodically  down  to  the  7th  century.  Justin  H.  (565-78), 
a  weak  man,  governed  by  his  wife,  Sophia,  yielded  a  part  of  Italy  to  the  Longobards, 
was  unsuccessful  against  the  Persians,  allowed  the  Avari  to  plunder  the  Danubian 
provinces,  and  ultimately  became  insane  through  vexation  and  anxiety.  Tiberius,  the 
capt.  of  the  guard,  was  then  made  regent,  and  after  the  death  of  Justin  II.,  received  the 
imperial  dignity.  He  ruled  with  mildness  and  prudence  (578-^2),  purchased  a  peace 
with  the  Avari,  concluded  the  war  with  Persia,  and  left  as  his  successor  the  commander- 
in-chief,  Mauricius,  who  reigned  from  582  to  602.  Having  replaced  on  the  throne  the 
Persian  king,  Kosroes  II.,  who  had  been  banished  hy  his  subjects,  he  thus  secured  the 
peace  of  his  eastern  frontiers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  against  the  Avari  did  not 
prosper.  His  niggardly  treatment  of  the  army  caused  a  military  insurrection,  in  which  he 
was  slain  along  with  his  son;  and  Phocas,  one  of  his  generals,  was  elevated  to  the  throne. 
Phocas  proved  a  bad  ruler.  Through  his  monstrous  vices,  tyranny,  and  incapacity 
for  government,  the  empire  lapsed  into  still  deeper  anarchy.  Suddenly,  however,  a 
deliverer  appeared  in  the  person  of  Heraclius  (q.v.),  son  oi  the  exarch  or  governor- 
general  of  Africa,  w^ho  headed  a  oot^spiracy,  marched  to  Constantinople,  overtlirew  the 
tyrant,  and  ascended  the  throne,  610.  But  great  as  was  the  genius  of  Heraclius,  he  had 
to  submit  to  twelve  years  of  defeat  before  he  could  organize  and  discipline  a  victorious 
army.  In  622,  he  opened  those  magnificent  campaigns  in  which  the  power  of  Persia 
was  crushed,  and  which,  in  tlie  opinion  of  Gibbon,  were  equal  to  those  of  Scipio  or 
Hannibal.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  more  formidable  foes  in  the  Arabs,  who,  inspired 
by  fanatic  zeal,  and  led  by  the  caliph  Omar,  captured,  during  686-41,  the  countries 
on  the  Euphrates,  with  Syria,  Judea,  and  Egypt.  The  power  of  the  Greeks,  which 
was  demanded  to  resist  the  Arabian  invasions,  was  miserably  divided  and  weakened  by 
their  unending  religious  quarrels,  especially  the  controversy  of  the  Orthodox  against  the 
Monothelites(q.v.).  The  empire  was  breaking  asunder,  and  Heraclius,  now  worn  out 
with  the  fatigues  of  war,  had  abandoned  his  enfeebled  senses  to  pleasure,  and  his 
enfeebled  intellect  to  theological  discussions.  He  died  in  614.  Constant! ne  III.,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Heraclius,  also  died  soon  after,  and  was  followed  by  Heracleonas, 
who  lost  the  crown,  and  was  mutilated  in  an  insurrection.  The  next  ruler  was  Constant,  the 
son  of  Constantino  III.,  who  ruled  from  642  to  668,  made  himself  odious  by  cruelty,  and 
perished  in  an  insurrection.  His  son,  Constantine  IV.,  Pogonatus  (66S-66),  enforceaa 
treaty  of  peace  on  the  invading  Arabs  (675)  by  his  successful  use  of  the  Greek  fire,  in  warfare. 
On  the  other  side,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute  in  680  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  had 
established  themselves  in  ancient  Moesia.  JTostinian  II  (685-711).  son  and  successor  of 
Pogonatus,  was  victorious  in  war  against  the  Monothelite  Maronites;  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Bulgarians  (688),  and  by  the  Arabs  (692).  His  cruelty  caused  an  insurrection,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Leontius,  who.  in  605.  deposed  him,  cut  off  his  nose  (hence  his 
surname  lViitwhnet.us\  and  banished  him  to  the  Taurio  Chersonese;  in  705,  he  was 
restored  to  the  throne,  but  adversity  had  taught  him  no  wisdom.  A  part  of  his  subjects 
revolted,  and  the  king,  abandoned  by  his  army  and  by  the  Buglarians,  was  assassinated 
in  711.    With  him  the  dynasty  of  Heraclius  expit^d. 

Philippicus  Bardanes  (the  leader  of  the  last  Insurrection  against  Justinian  II.)  waa 
next  raised  to  the  throne  (711);  but  having  made  himself  odious  by  favoring  the  meta- 
physical tenets  of  the  Monothelites.  he  was  deposed,  and  brutally  deprived  of  eye-sight 
(718),  His  successor,  Anastasius  II.,  prudently  screened  himself  from  a  mutinous  army 
by  retiring  into  a  monastery  (716),  and  left  the  crown  to  Theodosius  III.,  who  abdicated 
in  717  when  Leo,  the  Isaunan,  and  gen.  of  the  army  of  the  east,  did  not  recognize  him, 
and  marched  with  hostile  intent  to  Constantinople.  Leo  (q.v.)  himself  ascended  the 
throne  in  717,  and  drove  back  the  Arabs  from  Constantinople,  but  unhappily  gave  occa- 
sion, in  726,  for  that  contest  concerning  the  worship  of  images,  which  rent  the  empire 
for  more  than  a  century.  In  728,  the  exarchate  of  Bavenna  was  lost,  and  the  eastern 
provinces  became  the  prey  of  the  Arabs,  over  whom,  however,  he  won  a  great  victory 
in  Phrygia.  He  died  in  741  Constantine  V.  (741-775),  son  of  Leo  IIL,  on  account  of 
his  zeal  as  an  iconoclast,  was  hated  by  the  monks,  who  gave  him  the  surname  *•  Cop- 
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ronymos,"  because  (according  to  their  malicious  and  uncleanly  statement)  he  had  polluted 
the  font  at  his  baptism.  He  was  a  brave  ruler,  recovered  from  the  Arabs  parts  of  Syria 
and  Armenia,  and  ultimately  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  against  whom  he  had  long  been 
unsuccessful.  His  son,  Leo  IV.  (775-780),  was  a  mild  ruler;  but  by  the  abib'ty  of  his 
generals,  he  made  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  secure  against  the  Arabs.  After  him, 
Constantine  VI.  ascended  the  throne  under  the  guardianship  of  his  ambitious  mother, 
Irene  (q.  v.),  who  raised  a  powerful  party  in  favor  of  image- worship.  Constantine  having 
made  an  attempt  to  liberate  himself  from  the  influence  of  his  mother  and  her  paramour, 
Stauratius,  Irene  barbarously  caused  her  own  son  to  be  blinded  (797).  He  died  soon 
after  this  atrocity;  and  Irene,  who  had  boldly  conceived  the  design  of  marrying  the 
emperor  Charlemagne,  and  thus  uniting  the  e.  and  w.  of  Europe  in  one  vast  realm, 
excited  the  opposition  which,  in  802,  placed  her  treasurer,  Kicephorus,  on  the  throne. 
Irene  was  bamshed  to  Lesbos,  where  she  died  in  803.  Nicephorus,  who  fell  in  battle 
against  tlie  Bulgarians  (811),  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Stauratius,  who  soon  yielded 
the  throne  to  his  brother-in-law,  Michael  I.,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Armenian 
gen.,  Leo  V.,  a  powerful  ruler,  who  conquered  the  Bulgarians,  but  fell  (820)  In  a  con- 
spiracy excited  by  his  zeal  against  image-worship.  Michael  II.,  the  stammerer,  was 
raised  from  a  dungeon  to  the  throne,  and  ruled  until  829.  In  his  reign,  Crete  and  Sicily 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  Under  the  rule  of  his  son,  Tbeophilus,  who  is 
praised  by  tlie  Byzantine  historians  for  his  love  of  justice  (829^-842),  the  gen.,  Manuel, 
gained  some  indecisive  victories  over  the  Arabs.  Tneodora,  widow  of  Theophilus,  and 
guardian  of  Michael  III.  (842-867),  brought  the  controversy  about  images  to  a  close  at 
the  council  of  Nicaea  (842),  when  the  worship  of  these  was  fully  sanctioned  and  re-intro- 
duced. During  this  reign  the  government  busied  itself  in  the  persecution  of  the  Pauli- 
cians  (q.v.),  while  the  Arabs  devastated  the  Asiatic  provinces.  Theodora,  having  been 
banished  to  a  convent  by  her  son,  the  government  was  for  some  time  held  by  Bardas, 
uncle  of  Michac^l  III.,  and  after  his  assassination,  by  Basilius  I.,  the  Macedonian,  who 
caused  Michael  to  be  put  to  death,  and  afterwards  ruled  ably  from  867  to  886.  But 
though  on  the  whole  successful  against  the  Arabs,  the  latter  contrived  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Syracuse.  His  dynasty  (the  Macedonian)  maintained  itself  on  the 
Byzantine  throne,  with  some  few  interruptions,  until  1056.  The  reign  of  his  son,  Leo 
VI.,  the  philosopher,  (886-912),  was  not  prosperous.  The  inroads  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
-of  the  Arabs,  who,  in  904,  plundered  Thessalonica,  continued  to  increase  during  the 
government  of  his  son,  Constantine  VII.,  Porphyrogenitus,  who  ruled  mildly  but  feebly 
(912-959).  Under  his  son,  the  dissolute  Romanus  II.  (959-963),  Crete  was  retaken  from 
the  Arabs  by  the  vieor  of  his  gen.,  Nicephorus  Phocas,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  empe- 
ror, married  his  widow,  Theophauia.  She,  however,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in 
969,  as  she  wished  to  marry  John  Tzimiskes,  who  ruled  till  976,  and,  like  his  predecessor, 
was  victorious  against  the  Arabs  and  Bulgariuus,  as  also  the  Russians,  who  about  this 
time  be^an  to  emerge  from  obscurity  as  an  enemy  of  the  Byzantine  power.  His  succes- 
sor, Basilius  II.  (976-1025),  the  son  of  Romanus,  conquered  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  and 
attached  it  as  a  province  to  the  empire,  which  it  remained  till  1186,  when  it  again  became 
indejxjndcnt.  His  brother,  Constantine  VIII.  (1025-28),  did  not  resemble  him.  Romanus 
III.  next  ascended  the  ttirone,  but  was  assassinated  by  his  wife,  Zoe,  a  profligate  but 
crafty  princess,  who  raised  successively  to  the  imperial  dignity  Michael  IV.  (I034),llichael 
V.  (1041),  and  Constantine  IX.  (1042).  Meanwhile,  Russians  and  Arabs  devastated  the 
realm.  In  Asia,  the  Seliuk  Turks  proved  dangerous  enemies;  w^hile  in  lower  Italy,  the 
Normans  narrowed  the  Byzantine  power  to  the  possession  of  Otranto.  After  Oonstan- 
Une's  death  in  1054,  Theodora,  sister  of  Zoe,  was  elected  empress;  and  on  her  death  in 
1056,  Michael  VI.,  who  was  deposed  by  Isaac  I.,  Comnenus. 

With  Isaac  I.,  Comnenus,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1057,  the  dynasty  of  the  Com- 
nenian  emperors  began.  He  retired  to  a  monastery  (1059),  and  was  succeeded  by  Con- 
stantine X.,  whose  widow,  Eudocia,  married  Riomanus  IV.,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  Romanus  was  deposed  in  1071  by  Michael  VII.  (son  of  Constantine  X.),  who, 
in  his  turn,  was  dethroned  by  Nicephorus  III.  (1078),  who  reigned  until  1081,  when  he 
was  deposed  by  Alexius  I..  Comnenus  (q.v.),  (1081-1118).  This  last  reign  was  marked 
by  the  commencement  of  the  crusades.  The  successors  of  Alexius-— his  son,  Ealo- Joan- 
nes (llia-i3),  and  Manuel  I.  (1143-80)— were  able  rulers,  and  victorious  in  their  eoffage- 
ments  with  the  Turks.  Manuel's  son,  Alexius  II.,  was  murdered  by  his  guardian, 
Andronicus  (grandson  of  Alexius  I.),  who  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He  was  the  last 
prince  of  th^s  Comnenian  dynasty,  and  fell  in  an  insurrection  excited  by  hid  own  cruelty, 

After  the  first  turbulent  reign  of  Isaac  U.,  who  was  blinded  and  deposed  by  his 
brother.  Alexius  III.,  who  took  the  surname  of  Comnenus  in  1195,  the  crusaders 
restored  Isaac  to  the  throne  (1203),  and  also  crowned  his  son  Alexius  IV.;  but  the  rest- 
less citizens  of  Constantircple  elected  Nicolas  Eanabus,  who  took  the  title  of  Alexius 
v.,  and  pursuing  the  usuarbloodv  course,  put  his  predecebsor  to  death. 

In  1204,  the  French  and  the  Venetians  (collectively  named  Latira)  advanced  on  Con- 
fitanUnople,  and  captured  the  city,  April  12,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
European  provinces.  The  whole  was  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  first,  includ- 
ing the  metropolis,  fell  to  the  lot  of  BiUdwin,  count  of  Flanders,  who  was  made  emperor, 
and  to  whom  the  other  participants  in  the  expedition  did  fealty  for  their  respective 
Bhares.     The  Venetians  obtained  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and  JSIgean  seas,  a  part  of 
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the  Morea,  and  several  islands;  Bonifacius,  count  of  Montferrat,  Macedonia,  and  part 
of  Greece;  several  dukedoms,  countships,  etc.,  were  also  established  at  Athens,  Phllip- 
popolis,  and  other  places  for  French  knights;  while  a  number  of  Greek  princes,  both  on 
the  mainland  and  in  the  islands,  maintained  their  independence.  In  the  w.  of  Asia 
Minor,  Theodorus  Liascaris,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  at  Constantinople,  formally 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Nicsea;  and  finally,  in  the  n.e.  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Colchis,  Alexius  Comnenus,  ruled  at  Trebizond  with  abso- 
lute authority;  while  one  of  his  successors,  Jolm  Comnenus,  even  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor.  At  Constantinople,  neither  Baldwin  nor  his  successors  could  strengthen  the 
sinsinR  empire.  Baldwin  himself  died  (1206)  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians. 
After  him  came  his  brother  Henry,  who  ruled  bravely  and  wisely  till  1316.  For  the 
next  four  years,  the  empire  was  actually  without  a  ruler,  and  a  prey  to  utter  anarchy. 
In  1221,  Robert,  son  of  Feter,  count  oi  Auxerre  and  Courtenay,  came  to  the  throne; 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  (1228-87);  and  the 
latter  by  Baldwin  II.  (1287-61).  During  these  reigns,  a  great  part  of  the  empire  was 
seized  by  John  Vatazes,  successor  of  Theodorus  Lascaris  of  Niciea  (1222-55).  This  ruler 
was  followed  in  Niccea  by  Theodorus  II.  (1255-59),  whose  son,  Johannes,  durinff  his 
minority,  was  superseded  ]yf  Michael  VIII.,  Palnologas,  who,  by  the  help  or  the 
Genoese,  capturea  Constantmople  (July  25,  1261),  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Latin 
dynasty;  though  some  few  Latin  principalities  maintained  themselves  tUl  the  fall  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

Michael,  the  first  of  the  Paleeologi,  a  powerful  prince,  really  endeavored  to  strengthen 
the  realm;  but,  by  his  unhappy  attempt  to  unite  the  Greek  church  with  the  Latin,  from 
which  it  had  decisively  separated  (1054),  he  gave  great  offense  to  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  His  son,  Anaronicus  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne,  1282,  rB-established  the 
Greek  ritual.  After  the  death  of  his  son  and  co-regent,  Michael  IX.  (1820),  Andronicus 
II.  was  compelled  to  divide  the  throne  with  his  ffrandson,  Andronicus  III.,  who  became 
sole  emperor,  1328.  This  monarch  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  Turks,  who  took  Nicssa 
and  Nicomedia  in  1839,  and  wasted  the  European  cd&sts.  He  died  in  1841.  Under  his 
son»  Johannes  V.,  the  Turks  first  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  European  provinces,  and 
spread  themselves  from  Gallipoli  (which  they  captured  in  1857)  over  other  districts. 
Sultan  Murad  took  Adrianople,  1361,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  government.  He  and  his 
follower,  Bajazet,  conquered  all  the  Byzantine  territories  as  f ar  (is  Constantinople. 
Manuel  II.,  son  and  successor  of  Johannes,  was  besieged  in  Constantinople  by  Bajazet, 
who  defeated  an  army  under  Sigismund  of  Hungary,  at  Nicopolis,  in  1396,  and  com- 
pelled the  Byzantine  monarch  to  cede  to  the  Turks  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city, 
which  was  saved  from  capture  only  by  Timur's  incursions  into  the  Turkish  territories, 
1402.  By  this  diversion  Manuel  recovered  some  portion  of  the  Byzantine  provinces; 
but  made  so  little  use  of  the  occasion,  that,  in  1422,  the  metropolis  was  again  besieged 
by  Murad  II.,  who,  after  he  had  overthrown  the  force  sent  to  aid  the  emperor  by 
Ladialaus,  king  of  Hungary,  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  made  Constantinople,  in  1444,  the 
limit  of  the  domains  of  Johannes  VI.,  son  of  Manuel,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute. 
Constantine  XI.,  brother  of  Johannes,  bravely  but  fruitlessly  contended  against  the 
overwhelming  Turkish  forces,  and  fell  heroically  in  the  defense  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  captured  by  Mohammed  II.,  May  29,  1458,  when  the  B.  B.  was  brought  to 
s  close.  The  petty  Latin  princes  who  existed  here  and  there  in  Greece,  and  the  despots, 
Demetrius  and  Tkomas,  who  ruled  in  the  Morea,  were  subdued  by  Mohammed  in  l460; 
while  David,  a  member  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty,  the  last  emperor  of  Trebizond,  sub- 
mitted in  1461. 

It  is  almost  superfluous,  after  this  painful  and  bloody  record  of  dynastic  crimes  and 
tumults,  continuing  century  after  century  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  to  affirm 
that  the  history  of  the  world  never  witnessed  so  miserable  and  degraded  a  caricature  ©f 
imperial  government  as  the  B.  E.  affords,  or  to  express  the  conviction  that  nature  was 
sternly  satisfied  to  behold  It  finally  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  even  by  the  hands 
of  barbarous  Turks. 

The  constitution  of  the  B.  E.  was  foimded  on  the  institutions  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine  the  great,  and  was  purely  despotic.  The  emperors,  who  were  consecrated 
by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  claimed,  as  the  true  descendants  of  the  Caesars,  a 
sovereignty  over  the  west  as  well  as  the  east,  and  styled  themselves  "rulers  of  the  Ro- 
mans, "  even  aft«r  Charlemagne  had  founded  a  new  dynasty.  Though  great  influence  was 
at  various  times  exercised  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  by  women,  courtiers,  and  ministers,  the 
emperors  were  pure  autocrats,  having  supreme  power  in  all  departments  of  government, 
ana  being  themselves  superior  to  all  laws.  By  pompous  titles,  by  great  splendor  of  cos- 
tume, and  by  a  strict  observance  of  an  elaborately  minute  court  ceremonial,  as  well  as  by 
the  cruel  penalties  inflicted  for  any  insult  offered  to  the  imperial  dignity,  or  to  the  dignity 
of  the  emperor's  relatives, they  kept  themselves  sacredly  apart  from  the  people.  Qraduallv, 
everything  disappeared  that  might  have  been  a  check  upon  the  utter  despotism  of  the 
flupreme  power.  As  early  as  the  6th  c,  the  consulate  was  absorbed  into  the  mass  of 
imperial  honors,  while  the  traces  of  the  senate  which  Constantine  had  established  at 
Byzantium,  and  which  was  composed  of  those  on  whom  the  emperor  had  bestowed  the 
dignity  of  patriciate,  as  well  as  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  towns,  had  entirely  van- 
ished in  the  10th  century.  The  privy  council,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  state  was 
intraated,  was  arbitrarily  chosen  by  the  emperor.    The  state  officials  were  very  numer- 
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0U8,  and  their  respective  ranks  carefuily  distinguished.  They  were  raised  far  above  the 
populace  by  titles  and  privileges,  but  were  utterly  dependent  on  the  throne.  Among 
these»  the  don/iesttei  (including  many  eunuchs),  claimea  the  highest  rank  as  immediate 
attendants  on  the  emperor.  The  rank  of  the  europalates,  who  had  chaige  of  the  four 
chief  imperial  palaces,  became,  in  course  of  time,  subordinate  to  that  of  the  protoveiH- 
cmiLs,  who  was  invested  with  the  highest  dignity  of  all.  The  domesticl  were  made  com- 
manders-in-chief of  the  army.  Among  them,  the  domesUeus  of  the  east  (styled,  par  excel- 
lence, megadomesticus)  held  the  highest  rank,  and  finally,  imder  the  PalsBologi,  was  con- 
sidered the  first  civil  and  military  officer  of  the  realm.  The  provinces  were  ruled  by 
governors  bound  to  contribute  certain  sums  to  the  royal  revenue,  which  gave  rise  to 
oppressive  exactions.  No  distinction  was  made  between  the  state-revenue  and  the  privy- 
purse.  For  military  service,  the  land  was  divided  into  districts  (themata);  and  the 
army,  down  to  the  later  times,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  foreign  mercenary  troops, 
the  imperial  body-^ard,  or  9pat?umi,  who  were  mainly  Germans,  holding  the  highest 
rank.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet  was  styled  megas  dux.  In  the  midst  of  constant  internal 
and  external  disturbances,  the  administration  of  justice  was  grossly  neglected  and  abused, 
though  Justinian  and  other  emperors  earnestly  endeavored  to  establish  just  laws. 

BTZAK'TIHE  HIST0SIAH8  are  those  Greek  writers  who  have  handled  the  history  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes— 1.  Those  whose  works 
refer  exclusiveljr  to  Byzantine  history ;  2.  Those  who  professedly  occupy  themselves 
with  universal  history,  but  at  the  same  time  treat  Byzantme  history  at  disproportionate 
length;  3.  Those  who  write  on  Byzantine  customs,  antiquities,  architecture,  etc.  The 
B.  H.  are  far  from  faultless,  yet,  as  they  are  the  only  sources  of  information  regarding 
the  vast  empire  of  the  east,  they  are  invaluable  to  us.  The  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive among  them,  howev^,  are  those  who  confine  their  attention  to  a  limited  number  of 
years,  and  to  the  events  which  transpiied  under  their  own  observation,  or  in  which  thev 
took  part.  The  principal  B.  H.  were  collected  and  published  at  Paris  in  86  vols.,  with 
Latin  translations  under  the  editorship  of  P.  Philippe  Labb6,  a  Jesuit,  and  his  success- 
ors (1648-1711).  This  magnificeift  collection  was  reprinted,  with  additions^  at  Venice, 
1727-33.  In  1828,  Niebuhr,  assisted  by  Bekker,  the  Dindorfs,  and  others,  began  a 
C&rpus  Scriptoriim  HietoruB  ByzanHnm,  carried  on  till  1855,  and  continued  in  1672  by  the 
Bibkotheca  Graca  MedU  jSki. 

BYZANTINE  RECENSION,  the  Greek  New  Testament  used  in  Constantinople 
after  that  city  became  a  see  in  the  eastern  church:  also  used  as  the  basis  of  the  old 
Slavonic  version.     It  differs  very  little  from  the  received  text. 

BYZAH'TIKES,  in  numismatics,  is  the  term  applied  to  coins  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Byzantine  coins  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze ;  bear  impressions  distinct  from  those  of 
the  earlier  Roman  coins;  and  were  copied  in  several  countries  where  the  Byzantine 
standard  was  adopted.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  eastern  empire  served  to  dis- 
tribute its  coinage  over  almost  all  the  then  known  world.  It  was  current  in  India,  as 
well  as  in  the  n.  of  Europe.  Recently,  an  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study 
of  Byzantine  coins  as  aids  to  history. — Saulcy,  Eseaide  Ckmification  de  Suttee  MorUtaires 
Byzantines  (Metz,  1836). 

BYZAN'TimC,  a  city  which  stood  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  was  first  founded  by 
emigrants  from  Megara  in  667  B.C.,  and  rapidly  rose  to  importance  as  a  seat  of  com- 
merce. Its  position  was  at  once  secure  and  enchanting;  it  commanded  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  had  magnificent  facilities  for  trade,  and  was  also  encircled  with  rich, 
picturesque,  and  varied  scenery.  After  a  time  of  subjugation  under  Darius  Hystaspes, 
B.  was  liberated  from  the  Persian  yoke  by  Pausanias.  Along  with  other  Grecian  sea- 
ports, B.  revolted  from  Athens  in  440  b.c.,  but  was  captured  by  Alcibiades  (408).  Lysan- 
der  recovered  it  for  the  Lacedemonians  in  405.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  renewed  its  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  in  890,  Thrasvbulus  altered  its  form  of  government  from  an  oligarchy 
into  a  democracy.  When  Athens  again  acquired  a  dangerous  importance  as  a  navsl 
power,  B.,  in  356,  leagued  itself  with  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  king  Mausolus  II.,  of  Caria, 
and  crippled  the  trade  of  the  former  city;  with  which,  however,  it  again  formed  an 
aMlance,  through  the  influence  of  Demosthenes,  in  opposition  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who,  in  341-840  B.C.,  vainly  besieged  Byzantium.  Under  Alexander  tlie  great,  B. 
retained  a  certain  deeree  of  independence.  For  some  time,  B.  was  tributary  to  the 
Gauls,  who  settled  in  Thrace,  after  the  death  of  Brennus  (280  B.C.).  After  the  second 
Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Grecian  and  Asiatic 
cities.  B.  attached  itself  to  Rome,  and,  retaining  almost  entire  its  former  liberties,  main- 
tained also  its  commercial  importance.  In  the  civil  war  between  Septimius  Severus 
and  Pescennius  Niger,  B.  sided  with  the  latter.  It  was  therefore  besieged  by  Severus, 
and,  after  a  brave  defense  of  3  years*  duration,  was  captured  in  196  a.d.,  and  reduced  to 
ruin.  Sevenis,  repenting  of  the  desolation  which  he  bad  made,  rebuilt  a  part  of  the 
city  under  the  name  of  Augueta  Antonina,  and  ornamented  it  with  baths,  porticos,  etc. 
Caracalla  restored  to  the  inhabitants  their  ancient  privileges;  and  in  880  a. p.,  under  the 
name  of  New  Rome  or  Constantinople,  it  was  made  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire. 

See  CONSTANTIIJOPLE. 

BZOVIUS,  or  BzowsKi,  Abraham,  1567-1687;  a  Polish  Dominican,  one  of  the  inoet 
voluminous  writers  of  his  time.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Milan 
and  Bologna.    He  continued  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Baron ius  from  1198  to  1632. 

uigitizea  oy  xjiv^v^nt  lv 
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CTHE  third  letter  in  all  the  alphabets  derived  from  the  Roman.  It  corresponds 
in  place  to  the  Greek  gamma  {r),  and  had  originally  the  same  sound — viz.,  that  of 
g  in  gun;  as  is  expressly  recorded,  and  as  is  proved  by  very  old  inscriptions,  on 
which  we  read  leeumes,  tecCy  for  what  were  afterwards  written  legiones,  lege.  This  medial 
or  flat  guttural  sound  of  c  was  at  an  early  period  of  Roman  history  lost  in  the  sharp 
^ttural  or  *-sound  (see  Alphabet),  and  this  continued  to  be  the  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  c  in  Latin  down  at  least  to  the  8th  c.  of  the  Christian  era,  not  only  in  such  words 
as  comes,  clamo,  but  also  befol^  the  vowels  e  and  *'.  Such  Latin  words  as  Gicero,  fecit, 
are  uniformly  represented  in  Greek  by  Kikxfro,  phskit;  and  in  the  times  of  the  empire, 
the  Germans  borrowed  Kaiser,  keUer,  from  GcBsar,  eeUarium. 

It  seems  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  account  for  the  same  letter  having  sounds  so  dif- 
ferent as  those  heard  in  call  and  in  <dvil.  The  beginning  of  the  transition  is  to  be  found 
in  the  effect  produced  upon  certain  consonants  by  their  standing  before  i  followed  by  a 
vowel.  Thus,  in  nation,  U  has  the  effect  of  sh;  and  out  of  diurnal  has  sprung  journal. 
In  sudi  combinations,  i  is  originally  a  semi-vowel  having  the  force  of  y,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  tyon^  dyur,  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  cannot  but  slide  into  the  sibilant  or 
hissing  sounds  of  shonjur.  A  precisely  similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  A:-sound  before 
ia,  iu,  io;  in  Lucius,  Porcia,  or  rather  Lukyus,  Porkya,  ky  tends  to  slide  into  a  hissing 
sound  similar  to  that  of  ty  and  dy.  This  tendency  showed  itself  early  in  the  Latin 
tongue;  and  in  the  vulgar  Latin  of  later  ages,  and  in  the  Romanic  tongues  that  sprang 
out  of  it,  it  fully  developed  itself,  so  that  the  Italian  came  to  pronounce  Luna  as  if 
written  Lutshia.  Combinations  like  ceo,  eea,  are  little  different  from  eio  and  da,  and 
would  naturally  follow  the  same  course;  and  the  «-sound  being  once  associated  with  the 
letter  e  in  these  positions  was  gradually  extended  to  it  in  cases  where  the  e  or  t  was  not 
followed  by  a  vowel. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  resembled  the  Roman,  from  which  it  sprang,  in  havine 
no  k,  and  in  always  using  e  with  the  sound  of  k;  kinq  and  keen  were  spelled  cyning  and 
eene.  It  was  also  without  q,  for  which  cw  was  used— ^ticA;  being  spelled  ctoic.  By  a 
process  analogous  to  that  described  above,  such  Anglo-Saxon  words  as  ceorl,  ceosan  (pro. 
kyorl,  kyoftan),  became  transformed  into  the  English  churl,  choose.  And  this  suggests  a 
natural  explanation  of  the  multitude  of  cases  where  the  e  of  the  Latin  has  been  trans- 
formed into  ch  in  French,  and  has  passed  in  this  form  into  En^ish — e.g.,  Lat.  caput, 
Fr.  (^f,  Eng.  eMtf;  Lat.  cam^nus,  Eng.  chimney;  Lat.  caannen,  Eng.  c7uii*m,  For  aa 
the  Anglo-Saxons  turned  the  karl  or  korl  of  the  other  Gothic  nations  into  kyorl,  so  doubt- 
less the  Romanized  Gauls  corrupted  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  camera,  for  exam- 
ple, into  kya^nera  (compare  Eng.  cart,  pro.  by  some  kyaai),  which  would  then  readily 
slide  into  ahambre. 

In  the  other  Germanic  alphabets,  which  were  derived  partly  from  the  Roman  and 
partly  from  the  Greek,  the  Greek  kappa  or  km  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  c,  which, 
in  German,  Swedish,  etc.,  appears  only  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Romanic  languagee. 
See  letter  K. 

In  modern  English,  c  is  pronounced  like  k  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  and  like  s  before 
e,  i,  and  y;  and  where  the  sharp  guttural  sound  has  to  be  represented  before  e,  i,  and  y, 
the  Gtermanic  k  has  superseded  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  c,  as  in  king,  keen.  In  so  far  as  mere 
sound  is  concerned,  <j  is  a  superfluous  letter  in  English ;  in  every  case  its  power  could  be 
represented  either  by  k  or  by  s.  In  the  corresponding  words  of  the  several  Aryan  languages, 
we  find  various  substitutions  for  c,  thus:  Lat.  ceSamus,  Eng.  hjdtm  (stalk),  Rus.  sob>ma; 
Lat.  eor€U,  Bug.  heaH,  Rus.  serdtse;  Lat.  coUum,  Ger.  hols  (neck);  Lat.  aeer  (sharp);  Pi*. 
aigre,  Eng.  eager;  Lat.  due-  (lead  or  draw),  Ger.  tog,  Eng.  tug;  Gr.pepo,  Lat.  cog?io,  Eng. 
cook;  Lat.  dietus,  Ital.  ditto.  C  sometimes  disappears  before  ^and  r;  thus:  Gr.  kleo  (to 
sound  one's  fame,  allied  to  ka^,  to  call  or  shout),  Lat.  kmdo,  to  praise,  Ger.  laut,  voice, 
Eng.  loud,  old  €kr.  Mud,  fame  Qience  Hludwig  or  Clodowig,  dovis,  Louis). 

C,  in  music,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  notes  of  the  gamut  The  scale  of  C  major  has 
neither  flats  norshar^,  and  therefore  is  called  the  natural  scale.  The  different  octaves 
of  the  gamut,  beginning  with  C,  are  called  by  the  Germans  the  great,  small,  one-stroked, 
two-stioked,  etc.,  beginning  with 


HI 


;  thus,  c  C,  c,  c,  c,  c. 


0 18  also  the  sound  on  which  the  system  of  music  is  founded,  and  from  which  the  mathe- 
matical proportions  of  intervals  are  taken ;  that  is,  a  string  of  a  given  length  sounding  C, 
when  divided  into  certain  proportions^  is  made  to  produce  harmonically  the  intervals  of 

the  different  fundamental  chords.  > 
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C  Major,  the  first  of  the  twelve  major  keys  in  modern  music;  being  the  natural  scale, 
it  has  no  signature. 

C  Minor,  the  tonic  minor  of  C  major,  has  three  flats  for  its  signature — viz.,  B  flat,  E 
flat,  and  A  flat. 

CAABA.    See  Eaaba. 

CAA'IHO  WHALE,  GloblcepJialus  deductar,  an  interesting  cetaceous  animal,  which  has 
heen  very  generally  included  by  naturalists  in  the  genus  ddphimu  with  dolphins  (q.v.) 
and  porpoises  (q.v.),  being  named  by  some  delphinus  mela9  (Gr.  bl^k),  by  others  D. 
ghbiccpa,  from  the  round  form  of  its  head,  but  which  has  recently  been  separated  from 
the  true  dolphins,  either  as  a  specie-s  of  porpoise  {pliocaiui),  or  as  tlie  type  of  a  distinct 
genus,  globictplmlm,  priucipally  characterized  by  the  rounded  muz;zle»  and  the  convex 
juid  rounded  top  of  the  head.  The  general  form  of  the  animal  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
common  porpoise,  but  it  is  much  larger,  being  from  16  to  ^  ft.  in  length.  The  body  is 
thick,  its  circumference  at  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin,  where  it  is  greatest,  being  rather 
more  than  10  ft.,  tapering  towards  the  tail,  which  is  deepljr  forked.  The  pectoral  fins 
are  remarkably  long  and  narrow,  fully  5  ft.  in  length,  differing  very  much  in  this  respect 
from  those  of  everv  other  known  cetaceous  animal.  The  whole  number  of  vertebrae 
is  65.  The  color  is  black,  with  a  white  streak  from  the  throat  to  the  vent;  and  the  skin 
is  beautifully  smooth,  shining  like  oiled  silk. 

The  C.  W.  feeds  on  cod,  ling,  and  other  large  fishes,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  on 
cephalopodous  mollusca,  the  cuttle-fish,  indeed,  seeming  to  be  its  principal  food.  It  is 
the  most  gregarious  of  all  the  cetacea,  great  shoals  or  herds  being  usually  seen  together 
in  the  northern  seas  which  it  inhabits.  These  herds  exhibit  the  same  propensity  with 
flocks  of  sheep,  when  pressed  by  any  danger,  to  follow  their  leaders,  so  that  when  the^ 
are  hemmed  in  by  boats,  if  one  break  through  to  the  open  sea,  all  escape ;  but  if  one  is 
driven  ashore,  the  rest  rush  forward  with  such  blind  impetuosity  as  to  strand  themselves 
upon  the  beach,  where  they  become  an  easy  prey  and  rich  prize  to  their  pursuers.  The 
appearance  of  a  herd  of  caaing  whales  in  a  northern  bay  produces  a  scene  of  great  excite- 
ment, and  every  boat  is  in  requisition.  From  50  to  100  whales  are  often  captured,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  lUO  were  killed,  in  the  winter  of  180^10,  at  Ilvalfiord,  in  Iceland. 
The  word  c/taing  is  not  the  Scottish  form  of  eaUirw,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  is  a  totally 
different  Scotch  word,  which  signifies  driving.  0.  W.  appears  to  be  oiigijoally  an  Ork- 
ney or  Zetland  name.  The  same  animal  is  known  to  sailors  as  the  black  whale,  the 
howling  whale,  the  social  whale,  and  the  pilot-fish. — Another  species  of  the  same  genus, 
0,  rissoanus,  9  or  10  ft.  long,  tlie  male  of  a  bluish -white  color,  the  female  brown,  both 
sexes  marked  with  irregular  white  lines  and  brown  spots,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

CABA0AH',  a  thriving  t.,  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
one  of  the  Philippines.    Pop.  upwards  of  11,000. 

CABAL',  a  term  employed  lo  denote  a  small,  intriguing,  factious  party  in  the  state, 
and  also  a  union  of  several  such,  which,  for  political  or  personal  ends,  agree  to  modify 
or  sacrifice  their  principles.  The  word  was  used  to  describe  an  Eoglish  ministry  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  ll.,  the  initials  of  whose  names  composed  Cabal— viz.,  Clifford,  Ash- 
ley, Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  This  was  not  the  origin  of  the  word, 
however,  as  some  have  supposed ;  but  merely  the  ingenious  application  of  a  word  pre- 
viously in  use,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  French  eabaie,  possess- 
ing a  similar  signification. 

CABALA.     See  Cabbala,  anU, 

CAB  AXEL,  ALBXAia)RE,  b.  1828;  a  French  painter  of  mythological  and  religious 
subjects,  among  which  are  "The  Birth  of  Venus"  (of  which  he  m^e  two  copies  for 
American  patrons),  and  •*  Nymph  carried  off  by  a  Faun."  He  19  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  a  professor  in  the  school  of  fine  arts. 

CABAHIS,  Pierre  Jean  Georobb,  a  French  physician,  philosophical  writer,  and 
partisan  of  Mirabeau  in  the  revolution,  was  b.  at  Cosnac,  in  the  department  of  the 
Charente-Inferieure,  1757.  When  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  Paris  (1773),  he  went 
to  Warsaw,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  a  Polish  magnate.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  from  which  he  turned  his  attention 
to  an  earnest  ntudy  of  meaicine.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  attached  himself 
to  the  liberal  side,  but  detested  the  cruelties  which  followed.  For  Mirabeau,  whose 
opinions  he  received,  he  wrote  a  work  on  national  education,  which  was  published  after 
the  death  of  that  great  orator  (1791).  C.  was  one  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  after- 
wards member  of  the  senate,  and  administrator  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  He  died  May 
5,  1808.  Ilia  chief  work.  Rapports  du  Ptiysique  et  du  Moral  de  V Homme,  completed  in 
1802,  gained  its  author  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  and  philosopher.  The  work 
displays  no  mean  power  of  observation  and  analysis,  but  is  characterized  by  a  sensation- 
alism so  absolute,  tliat  it  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  the  author  were  burlesquing  with  grave 
Irony  the  doctrines  of  his  brothcr-matoriali.«»ts.  He  denies  that  the  soul  is  an  entitv;  it 
is  only  a  faculty:  and  declares  the  bmin  to  lx»  merely  a  particular  organ  specinllr  fltted 
to  produce  thought,  as  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  perform  the  function  of  digestion. 
C.  traces  this  grotesque  analo.Ery  through  all  its  niceties,  and  at  last  triumphantly  con- 
cludes, •*  that  the  brain  digests  impressions  and  organically  secretw  thou^h| !" 


o;>i  Caaba. 

^*^^  Cablmge. 

GABABRUS,  a  co.  in  s.w.  North  Cnrolina,  on  the  N.  C.  railFoad,  watered  by  Rocky 
river;  350  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  11,954^-3929  colored.  Soil  moderately  fertile,  producing 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat.  Concord. 

CABARRUS,  Francisco  de,  1753-1810;  a  Spanish  financier,  originator  of  a  bank 
and  company  for  trade  with  the  Philippine  islands.  He  was  one  of  the  council  of 
finance  under  Charles  III.,  and  proposed  many  reforms.  Under  Charles  IV.  he  was 
accused  of  embezzlement  and  imprisoned,  but  soon  after  was  released  and  made  a 
count.  Bonaparte  made  him  a  minister:  of  finance,  in  which  ofilce  he  died.  His 
daughter  Ther^se,  under  the  name  of  Mme.  Tallien,  afterwards  princess  of  Chimay, 
was  conspicuous  in  the  closing  days  of  the  French  revolution  of  1789. 

CABATUAH,  a  city  of  t]ie  province  of  Uoilo,  on  the  island  of  Panay,  one  of  the 
Philippines.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tiguin,  which  so  abounds  with 
croGOHdiles  that  fishing  is  unsafe.  Navigation  is  very  uncertain,  the  river  being  some- 
times nearly  dry,  while  at  others  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  deluges  the  surrounding 
country.  The  city  was  founded  in  1732,  and  possesses  a  po|)ulation  of  23,000,  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  production  of  rice,  and  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 

CABAZKKA,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ca^yan,  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines.  Pop. 
15,000.  Tobacco  is  grown  very  extensively  in  the  province,  and  its  manufacture  affords 
employment  to  large  numbers  of  people. 

CASBA0E,  Bramca  oleraeea  (see  Brassica),  a  plant  in  most  general  cultivation  for 
culinary  purposes  in  Ehirope  and  other  countries,  cultivated  also  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  feeding  cattle.  It  is  a  native  of  the  rocky  shores  of  Britiiin  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  more  plentiful  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  than  in  more  northern  lati- 
tudes, and  in  its  wild  state  is  generallv  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high.  This  plant  has 
been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  time  immemorial;  it  has  likewise  &en  cultivated  from 
an  early  period  in  gardens  and  about  villi^s  in  India.  Few  plants  show  so  great  a  ten* 
dencvto  vary  in  their  form  through  cultivation:  and  among  the  varieties  of  this  one 
species  are  reckoned  several  of  our  most  esteemed  culinary,  vegetables,  such  as  kale 
(q.v.>or  greens,  borecole,  cole  wort  (q.v.),  savoy  (q.v.),  kohl  rabi  (q.  v.)»Gaulifl,ower(q.v.), 
and  broocoli  (q.v.)— plants  which  diner  much  in  their  appearance  and  in  the  particular 
qualities  for  wikich  taey  are  valuable,  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  origiDal  wild 
plant. 

The  wild  C.  has  smooth  sea-flreen  leaves,  waved  and  vanously  indented;  the  boiling 
of  the  leaves,  or  their  forming  close  heads  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
so  that  the  inner  leaves  are  blanched,  is  peculiar  to  those  cultivated  varieties  which  com- 
monly receive  the  name  of  cabbage. 

The  ordinary  varieties  of  C.  aro  often  eaUed  by  the  general  name  of  whUe  C,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  Uie  red  C,y  which  is  of  a  deep  brownish-red  or  purplish  color,  and  is 
chiefly  used  for  pickling,  for  which  purpose  it  is  much  esteemed.  The  trett  (7.,  or  eow 
C7.,  is  a  variety  cultivated  for  cattle,  especially  in  the  Channel  islands  and  the  n.  of 
Fiunce.  of  which  the  leaves  do  not  close  together  into  compact  heads,  but  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  height— reachinfl;,  when  it  is  in  flower,  10  ft.  on  rich  soils — and 
for  its  branching  stem.  The  stems  of  tliis  kind  are  sometimes  used  as  stakes  for  pease, 
and  even  as  cross-spars  for  thatched  roofs.  The  Portugal  or  Pranxuda  C,  also  known  as 
eauve  troneJivda,  is  a  variety  remarkable  for  its  delicacy,  and  for  the  large  midribs  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  often  used  like  sea-kale.  It  is  an  article  of  luxury  ake  cauliflower, 
and  requires  a  somewhat  similar  cultivation. —Cabbage-seed  is  sown  either  In  spring  or 
autumn,  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  in  rows  at  distances  of  two  feet  or  upwards, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  variety.  They  are  often  planted  closer,  and  the  alternate 
plants  cut  young  for  open  greens,  for  which  the  sprouts  that  ariso  from  the  stem  of  some 
varieties  after  the  head  has  been  cut  off  are  also  used.  Cabbages  require  a  rich,  well- 
manured  soil,  and  the  earth  about  the  roots  ought  to  be  often  sthred.  By  sowing  and 
plantteg  at  different  dates  and  of  different  varieties,  a  succession  is  secured  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  when  winter  approaches,  part  of  the  principal  crop  may  be  taken  up  and  laid 
in  a  sloping  position,  so  that  only  the  heads  are  above  the  earth,  in  which  way  they  are 
generally  preservedwithout  injury.  In  some  places,  cabbages  are  completely  buried  in 
the  earth,  the  plants  not  being  allowed  to  touch  each  other;  and  this  method  succeeds 
well  in  peaty  or  sandy  soils. 

The  C,  considered  as  food,  contains  more  than  90  per  cent  of  water,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  very  nutritious:  100  parts  of  the  ordinarj^  C.  consist  of 

Extractive 2.^ 

Gummy  matters * 2.89 

Resin 0.05 

Vegetable  albumen 0.29 

Green  fecula , 0.^ 

"Water  and  salts 98.80 

The  digestibility  of  C.  varies  according  as  it  is  partaken  of  raw  or  boiled :  thus,  raw  C. 
alone  is  digested  in  2i  hours;  raw  C,  with  vinegar,  in  2  hours;  and  boiled  C.  takes  4i 
hours.    Immense  quantities  of  cabbsiges  are  used  in  Germany  as  sa/uer  kraut  (q.v.) 

OABBAGSBAXK.    See  Akdira.  .t^ 
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CABBAGE  BTTTTEBFLT,  a  name  common  to  seyeral  species  of  batterfly,  the  larvse 
of  which  devour  the  leaves  of  cruciferous  plants,  especially  of  the  cabbage  tnbe,  and  are 
popularly  known  as  cabbage- worms  or  kale- worms.  The  large  C.  B.,  or  large  white 
garden  butterfly  (pontia  bramcas,  or  pteria  bramcat),  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  Brit- 
ish butterflies.  It  is  white;  the  wings  tipped  and  spotted  with  black.  The  wings, 
when  expanded,  measure  from  ^  to  3  m.  across.  The  antennae  terminate  in  an  ovoid 
club.  The  female  lays  her  eggs,  which  are  conical  and  bright  yellow,  in  clusters  of  20 
or  SO,  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants  which  are  the  destined  food  of  the  caterpillars. 
The  caterpillars,  when  fully  grown,  are  abbut  1  in.  or  li  in.  long,  and  are  excess- 
ively voracious,  eating  twice  their  own  weight  of  cabbage-leaf  in  5J4  hours.  When 
full  grown,  they  suspend  themselves  by  their  tails,  often  under  ledges  of  garden- 
walls,  or  similar  projections,  and  are  metamorphosed  into  shining  pale-green  chrysa- 
lids,  spotted  with  black,  from  which  the  perfect  insect  emerges,  either  in  the  same 
season  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  winter — no  longer  to  devour  cabbage  leaves,  but  to 
subsist  delicately  upon  honey,  which  it  sucks  from  flowers.— See  Insects. — The 
small  C.  B.,  or  small  garden  white  butterfly,  sometimes  called  the  turnip  butterfly 
{pontia  or  pieris  rapes),  very  much  resembles  the  large  C.  B.,  but  the  expanse  of  the 
wings  is  only  about  2  inches.  The  eggs  are  laid  singl^r  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  of  cabbages,  turnips,  etc.,  and  the  caterpillars,  which  are  of  a  velvety  appear- 
ance, pale  green,  with  a  yellow  line  along  the  back,  and  'a  yellow  dotted  line  on 
each  side,  sometimes  appear  in  great  numbers,  and  psove  verv  destructive.  They 
bore  into  the  hearts  of  cabbages,  instead  of  merely  stripping  the  leaves,  like  those 
of  Uie  last  species,  and  thus  are  a  greater  pest,  even  when  comparatively  few.  The 
chrysalis  is  of  a  pale  reddish-brown  color,  freckled  with  black. — A  tnird  species, 
also  common  in  Britain,  the  green- veined  white  butterfly  (poniiafn^ieris  napi)^  very 
nearly  resembles  the  small  cabbage  butterfly. — The  excessive  multiplication  of  these 
insects  is  generally  prevented  by  small  birds,  which  devour  them  and  their  caterpil- 
lars, and  by  insects  of  the  ichneumon  (q.v.)  tribe,  which  lay  iheir  eggs  in  the  caterpill^, 
that  their  own  larvse  may  feed  on  them. 

CABBAGE  FLT,  AnUhomyia  bras»iccB,  a  fly  of  the  same  family  with  the  house-fly, 
flesh-fly,  etc. ,  and  of  which  the  larvse  or  maggots  often  do  great  injury  to  the  roots  of 
cabbages,  and  sometimes  to  those  of  turnips.  It  is  of  the  same  senus  with  the  fly  gen- 
erally known  as  the  turnip  fly  (q.v.),  and  also  with  the  potato  ny  (q.v.),  beet  fly  (q.v.), 
etc.  It  is  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  expanse  of  wings; 
of  an  iish-gray  color;  the  male  having  a  silvery  ^ay  face,  and  a  long  black  streak  on 
the  forehead;  the  female,  a  silvery- white  face,  without  any  black  streak:  the  abdomen 
of  the  male  is  linear,  that  of  the  female  terminates  conically;  the  eyes  of  tho  male 
nearly  meet  on  the  crown,  those  of  the  female  are  distant,  with  a  broad  black  stripe 
between  them.  The  larva  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  flesh-fly — ^yellowish  white,  taper- 
ing to  the  head,  which  has  two  Wack  hooks.     The  pupa  is  rust-colored  and  horny. 

CAJBAGE  MOTH,  Mannistra  or  Moctuu  brassiecB,  a  species  of  moth,  the  caterpillar  of 
which  feeds  on  cabbage  and  turnip  leaves,  and  is  sometimes  very  destructive.  The 
caterpillar  is  greenish  black,  and  changes  to  a  brown  pupa  in  autumn.  The  perfect 
insect  is  of  a  rich  mottled-brown  color,  the  upper  wings  clouded  and  waved  with  darker 
brown,  and  having  pale  and  white  spots,  a  yellowish  line  near  the  fringe,  the  fringe 
dotted  with  bbick  and  ocher,  the  under- wings  brownish  and  white. 

CABBAGE  PALM,  or  Cabbage  Tree,  a  name*  given  in  different  countries  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  palm,  the  o;reat  terminal  bud  of  which — the  palm  cabbage — is  eaten 
like  cabbage.  The  C.  P.  of  the  West  Indies  is  areca  oleraeea.  The  southern  states  of 
America  have  also  their  C.  P.  or  cabbage  tree,  otherwise  called  the  palmetto  {c/iwnctrops 
palmetto).    See  Abeca,  Euterpe,  Palm,  and  Palmetto. 

CABBALA  (from  Heb.  Mbbd,  to  receive),  the  received  doctrine,  by  which  is  not  to  be 
understood  the  popularly  accepted  doctrine,  but  that  inner  or  mystical  interpretation  of 
the  law  which  the  Cabbalists  allege  that  Moses  received  from  God  in  the  mount,  and  sub- 
sequently taught  to  Joshua,  who  in  his  turn  communicated  it  to  the  70  elders,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  treasure  of  tlie  select  Jews.  Since  the  12th  c,  the  study 
of  this  secret  lore  has  gradually  resulted  in  a  distinct  school  and  literature,  the  elements 
of  which,  however,  are  already  visible  in  the  Macedonian  epoch,  and  tlic  real  or  histor- 
ical source  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  doctrine  of  emanation.  In  Philo,  in 
the  Talmud,  etc.,  we  certainly  find  theologico-philosophical  conceptions,  which  were  at 
a  later  period  taken  up  and  modified ;  but  the  nrst  book  on  cosmogony  is  Jezirah,  a  pro- 
duction of  the  7t^c.,  attributed  to  Akiba.  After  the  second  half  of  the  12th  c,  the 
Cabbalistic  doctrines,  which  had  at  first  been  confined  to  such  high  themes  as  God  and 
creation,  be^an  to  include  exegesis,  ethics,  and  philosophy,  and  so  became  a  kind  of 
mystical  religious  philosophy.  The  numerous  Cabbalistic  writings  composed  during  the 
three  subsequent  centuries,  professed  to  teach  the  secret  or  mystical  sense  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  grounded,  the  higher  meaning  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
the  method  of  performing  miracles,  by  the  use  of  divine  names  and  sacred  incantations. 
The  Cabbalists,  moreover,  prepared  books,  which  they  attributed  to  the  oldest  authori- 
ties— ^for  instance,  8o^4pr,  a  work  written  in  Aramaic',  during  the  18th  c,  and  fathered 
upon  Simeon-ben- Joachai,  a  scholar  of  Akiba.    This  became  the  Bible  oi  the  Cabixdistic 
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neophytes.  The  chief  ODponents  of  the  Cabbalists  were  the  philosophers,  and  in  part 
the  Talmudists.  To  warns  the  close  of  the  IGtli  c,  the  Cabbalistic  wisdom,  which  by 
that  time  had  degenerated  into  magic  and  word-juggling,  received  a  new  impulse  from 
its  teachers  in  Palestine  and  Italy.  Since  the  time  of  lieuchlin,  many  Christian  schol- 
ars have  investigated  the  subject. 

CABEQA.  DE  VAOA.     See  NtJifez  Alvar. 

CABELL,  a  co.  in  8.w.  West  Virginia,  on  the  Ohio  river  at  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  railroad,  watered  by  Guyandotte  river.  It  is  hilly  but  fertile,  producing  com, 
tobacco,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Bftrboursville. 

CABEIHI,  divinities  anciently  worshiped  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Greece.  The  ancients  have  left  us  very  obscure  notices  of  the  C. ,  and  learned  meu  have 
been  unable  to  reach  any  satisfactory  conclusions  with  regard  to  them  and  their  wor- 
ship. It  is  certain  that  the  worship  had  both  its  mysteries  and  its  orgies,  and  it  appears 
also  that  the  C.  were  amongst  the  mferior  divinities,  and  regarded  as  dwelling  upon  the 
earth,  like  the  Curetes,  Corybantes,  aad  Dactyles,  and  were  probably  representatives  of 
the  powers  of  nature. 

CABEN'DA,  or  Kabinda,  a  seaport  in  Loango,  lower  Guinea,  on  the  Atlantic,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Livingstone,  5**  30'  south.  It  is  one  of  the  few  salubrious  places  on 
the  coast.    Pop.  16,000. 

CA'B^S,  or  KHABS,  GuiiF  of  (ancient  Sjfrtis  Minor),  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  lying  between  the  islands  of  Kcrkenna  and  Jerba,  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Africa,  in 
lat.  about  34''  n.,  and  long,  from  10°  to  ir  east.  The  town  of  Cabes  (ancient  Taea^) 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

CABET,  &TIENNE,  a  notable  French  communist,  was  b.  at  Dijon,  Jan.  2,  1788,  and 
educated  for  the  bar,  but  turned  his  attention  to  literature  and  politics.  Under  the  res- 
toration, he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Carbonari  (q.v.),  and  in  1831  was  elected 
deputy  for  the  department  of  Cdte  d'Or.  Soon  afterwards,  he  published  a  History  of 
tJie  July  Revolution  (1832),  started  a  radical  Sunday  paper,  Le  Populaire  (1833),  and,  on 
account  of  an  article  in  tliis  paper,  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but 
escaped  to  London.  Here  he  wrote  brochures  against  the  July  government,  and  began 
his  communistic  studies.  After  the  amnesty,  1889,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  published 
a  Ilistt/ry  of  the  French  Bewlution  (4  vols.,  1840),  bestowing  great  praise  on  the  old  Jaco- 
bins. He  attracted  far  more  notice  by  his  Voyctge  en  Icarle  (1840),  a  "  philosophical  and 
social  romance,"  describing  a  communistic  Utopia.  The  work  obtained  great  j)opularity 
among  the  working-classes  of  Paris.  C.  next  proceeded  to  turn  "  his  philosophical 
romance"  into  a  reality,  and  published  (1847)  in  his  journal,  Le  Populaire,  the  statutes 
for  the  formation  of  an  **  Icarian  colony"  on  the  Red  river  in  Texas;  inviting  Ms  fol- 
lowers to  emigrate.  The  first  division  sailed  on  the  2d  Feb.,  1848,  but  a  short  experi- 
ence convinced  them  that  Texas  was  anything  but  a  Utopia.  Their  complaints  reached 
Europe,  but  did  not  deter  C.  from  embarking  at  the  heaa  of  a  second  band  of  colonists. 
On  his  arrival,  he  learned  that  the  Mormons  had  just  been  expelled  from  Nauvoo,  in 
Illinois,  and  that  their  city  was  left  deserted.  The  Icarians  established  themselves  there 
in  May,  1850.  C.  now  returned  i  France,  to  repel  the  accusations  against  liis  probity 
which  had  been  circulated  during  his  absence,  and  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  juagment 
which  had  been  formally  pronounced  against  him,  30th  Sept.,  1849.  Having  succeeded 
in  this,  he  went  back  to  J^auvoo,  where  he  governed,  as  a  sort  of  dictator,  his  petty 
colony,  until  1866,  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  died  9th  Dec.  of  the  same  year.  C.  was  a  shallow  thinker,  a  weak  ruler,  and 
a  poor  writer;  but  his  success,  such  as  it  was,  is  a  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  what  has  been  termed,  with  more  vigor  than  elegance,  **  pig-headed  perseverance." 

CABE'ZA  DEL  BtTEY,  a  t.  of  the  new  province  of  Badajoz,  Spain,  about  86  m.  e.8.e. 
of  the  city  of  Badajoz.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Pedregoso,  has 
manufactures  of  woolens  and  linens,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce. 
Pr)p.  6500. 

CABE'ZA  DEL  BUST,  a  small  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajos,  86  m.  e.s.e.  of 
the  town  of  Badajos,  on  the  n.  slope  of  the  Sierra  el  Pedrose.  The  town  is  tolerably 
well  built,  and  has  a  number  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings.  Pop.  5395.  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen  cloths.     [From  Gh^imiers^s  Supplement.] 

CABEZOK  DE  LA  SAL,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valladolid,  about  7  m.  n.n.& 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Pisuerga,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  first  battles  of  the  x)eninsular  campaign,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  signally 
defeated  by  the  French.    Pop.  200a 

CABDI  is  the  general  name  for  a  room  or  apartment  on  shipboard.  In  ships  of  war, 
the  living-rooms  of  the  admirals  and  captains  are  called  "state"  cabins,  and  are  fitted 
up  with  much  elegance,  with  a  gallery  or  balcony  projecting  at  the  stern.  The  chief 
officers  below  the  captain  have  their  cabins  on  either  side  of  the  main-deck;  while  those 
of  the  subordinate  commissioned  officers  are,  in  lar^e  ships,  on  either  side  of  the  lower 
or  orlop  deck.  Ail  the  cabins  of  a  ship  of  war  are  inclosed  by  light  paneling,  which  is 
quickly  removable  when  prepai-ing  for  action.  uigitzea  oy  v^v/v^v  iv! 


Cabinet.  Qtj^ 

CABINET  (Ital.  gabinetto),  a  small  chamber  set  apart  for  some  special  purpose,  such 
as  the  conservation  of  works  of  art,  antiquities,  specimens  of  natural  objects,  models, 
and  the  like.  From  signifying  the  chamber  in  which  such  collections  are  contained,  the 
tei-m  C.  has  recently  come  to  be  employed  by  us,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  to  signify 
the  collections  themselves,  and  this  even  when  they  fill  many  rooms  or  galleries.  It 
often  means  simply  a  small  room  appended  to  a  larger  one,  when  it  is  also  call^  an  ante- 
room, A  retiring-room,  and  the  like.  See  Closet.— Cabinet  Picture,  a  picture  suited 
for  a  cabinet  or  small  room.  C.  pictures  are  generally  small  in  size,  highly  finished, 
and  thus  suited  for  close  inspection. 

CABINET  (see  Ministry,  ante),  in  political  affairs,  the  heads  of  departments  who 
are  the  immediate  advisers  or  counselors  of  the  chief  executive.  In  the  United  States 
government  the  cabinet  consists  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  war,  navy,  and 
mterior,  the  attorney-general  and  the  postmaster-general.  They  meet  whenever  desired 
by  the  president,  but  not  publicly.  No  minutes  are  kept  of  their  doings,  nor  are  the 
names  of  those  present  recorded.  The  president  presides;  and  he  may  at  any  time 
require  in  writing  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  members  upon  matters  concerning  his  depart- 
ment.    But  the  cabinet  has  no  responsibility,  as  that  rests  with  the  president  alone. 

CABIRI,  or  Cabeiri,  divinities  worshiped  in  Egypt,  Phenicia,  and  other  countries, 
but  of  which  worship  or  its  purpose  little  is  known.  The  worship  was  observed  yearly 
and  the  ceremonies  lasted  nine  days,  always  in  secret,  thoueh  women  and  children  were 
admitted.  In  Lemnos  all  the  fires  were  extinguished,  sacriSce  for  the  dead  was  offered, 
and  a  sacred  vessel  was  sent  to  Delos  to  procure  new  fire,  which  was  distributed  among 
the  people,  and  with  its  kindling  they  began  a  new  or  regenerated  life,  free  from  sin. 

CABLE  is  either  a  large  rope,  or  a  chain  of  iron  links,  chiefly  employed  on  shipboard 
to  suspend  and  retain  the  anchors.  Rope  cables  are  made  of  the  best  hemp,  twisted 
into  a  mass  of  great  compactness  and  strength.  The  circumference  varies  from  about 
3  in.  to  26.  A  certain  number  of  yams  are  twisted  to  form  a  li4mtin;  three  lissums  are 
twisted  in  an  opposite  direction  to  form  a  strand;  and  three  strands  are  twisted  (in  the 
same  direction  as  the  yarns  in  a  lissum)  to  form  a  edbh.  The  number  of  yams  in  a  C. 
of  given  size  is  not  always  alike,  because  the  yams  slightly  vary  in  thickness;  but  the 
following  is  one  among  many  tables  which  have  been  prepared  relating  to  cables  of  120 
fathoms,  and  of  the  usual  degrees  of  thickness: 

Inchee 
Circumference.  Yarns.  Lbs. 

8 =     48 =    193 

6 =    174 =   696 

9 =   898 =  1672 

13 =   699 =2796 

15 =1098 =4872 

18., =1574 =6296 

20 =1943 =7772 

Some  cables  are  made  with  four  strands,  but  tliree  is  the  common  number.  If  a  C.  be 
twisted  too  much,  it  is  stiff;  if  too  little,  it  is  weak.  The  strength  of  a  C.  of  18  in. 
cireumference  is  found  to  be  about  60  tons;  and  for  other  dimensions,  the  strength  varies 
according  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter.  On  shipboard,  cables  receive  the  names  of  dUef 
cables,  bower  cables,  etc. ,  according  to  the  anchor  to  which  they  are  attached.  During 
the  great  war  ending  in  1815,  the  lar^st  ships  in  the  British  navy  carried  ten  cables, 
most  of  which  were  about  2  ft  or  a  little  more  in  circumference.  Although  ships  sel- 
dom anchor  at  a  greater  depth  than  40  fathoms,  it  is  not  deemed  safe  to  trust  the  anclior 
to  one  C.  of  the  usual  length;  two  are  spliced  together  at  the  ends.  The  hempen  cables 
now  made  are  general] v  101  fathoms;  but  100  fathoms  in  practical  seamanship  denotes 
*'  a  cable's  length,"  and  is  reaUy  the  length  of  a  chain  cable. 

Chain  Cables  are  made  of  links,  the  length  of  each  of  which  is  generally  about  six 
diameters  of  the  iron  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  breadth  about  three  and  a  naif  diame- 
ters. In  f^overnment  contracts,  chain  cables  are  required  to  be  made  in  12^  fathoms 
lengths,  with  one  swivel  in  the  middle  of  every  altemate  length,  and  one  joining-shackle 
in  each  length.  The  stay-pins,  to  strengthen  the  links,  are  of  cast  iron.  The  bar  or  rod 
from  which  each  link  is  made,  has  the  two  ends  cut  diagonally;  it  is  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  nearly  complete  oval  ring;  and  then  the  two  ends  are  Joined  and  welded,  the  stay- 
pin  being  at  the  same  time  introduced  at  the  proper  place.  Besides  the  ordinary  links, 
there  are  end-links,  joining-shackles,  spUcing-tails,  mooring-swivels,  and  bending- 
swivels.  The  sizes  of  chain  cables  are  denoted  by  the  thickness  of  the  rod-iron  select^ 
for  the  links.  The  following  table  gives  certain  ascertained  quantities  concerning  the 
cables  in  ordinary  use: 


Thickness  of  Iron. 

Wel^t  of  8tay-phi. 

Weight  per  irattMm.              Breakfakg  Strain, 
laflbs.                            6  tons. 

i  inch. 

i  OZ. 

1        " 

8*  *• 

54      "                           24    ** 

U    " 

12     " 

121      "                           60    " 

2       " 

2J     - 

28     •* 
40    - 

215      '*                     ^99    *', 

872       "        Digitized  by  (J»0^le 

^^'^  CabraL 

By  the  chain  cables  act  of  1871»  certain  bodies  are  licensed  to  erect  machines  for 
testing  all  chain  cables  and  anchors;  and  it  is-  forbidden  to  sell  or  purchase,  under  a 
X)enalty  of  £50,  any  chain  cable  or  any  anchor  weighing  more  than  168  lbs.,  which  has 
not  been  duly  tested.  Minor  alterations  were  iutx^uced  by  a  later  act  (1874),  leaving 
the  main  rules  intact 

CABLE-XOLDni0,  in  architecture,  is  a  molding  cut  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  the 
twisting  being  prominently  shown.    It  was  much  used  in  the  later  Norman  style. 

CABLIKO,  the  molding  by  which  the  hollow  parts  in  the  flutes  of  columns  and 
pilasters  in  classical  architecture  are  often  partially  filled.  The  C.  seldom  extends 
beyond  the  third  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  ground. 

CABOGHED,  or  Cabossed,  an  heraldic  term,  from  the  old  French  word  caboche,  the 
head.  When  the  head  of  an  animal  is  borne,  without  any  part  of  the  neck,  and  exhib- 
ited fuU  in  face,  it  is  said  to  be  caboched. 

CABOCHIENS,  certain  butchers  of  Paris,  named  from  their  chief  Jean  Caboche, 
who  were  partisans  of  John  of  Burgundy  against  the  Armagnacs.  In  1418,  thei(  out- 
rages provided  the  people  of  Paris  to  rise  agunst  them. 

CABOOSE,  or  Camboose  (Danish,  Jcdbyae,  a  cook's  room  in  a  ship;  €ter.  kabiise,  a  little 
room),  is  the  name  of  the  kitchen  or  cook-room  in  a  merchant-ship.  In  coasting. vessels, 
the  terra  is  applied  to  a  portable  cast-iron  stove  on  the  deck,  where  food  is  cooked. 

CABOT,  the  name  of  two  Venetians,  father  and  son,  both  celebrated  as  navigators  and 
discoverers.  — Giovanni  Cabot,  or  Cabotto,  the  father,  whose  business  compelled  him 
to  reside  much  in  Bristol,  was  appointed  by  Henry  VII.,  Mar.  5,  1496,  to  the  command 
of  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  on  a  voyage  of  discoveir  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  this 
expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  his  sons  Ludovico,  Sebastiano  (born  at  Bristol,  1477), 
and  Sanzio.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  the  coast  of  Labrador,  North  America,  was 
sighted.  The  merit  of  this  discovery  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  navigator's 
second  son,  Sebastian  C,  the  most  scientific  of  the  family;  but  an  extract  from  a  chart 
preserved  by  Hakluyt  mentions  the  father  before  the  son.  The  expedition  returned  in 
Aug.,  14d7.  In  14Sm,  a  second  was  made,  with  what  results  we  do  not  know;  and  in 
1499,  a  third  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  About  this  time,  Giovanni,  the  father,  appears  to 
have  died,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  SebaMicm  till  1512,  when  he  entered  the  service  of 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain.  During  the  year  1515,  he  was  engaged  in  revising  maps  and 
charts  in  connection  with  his  prmession,  and  in  planning  an  exploration  of  the  n.w. 
passage  to  Asia,  which,  however,  was  laid  aside  on  account  of  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
in  1516.  0.,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  favorite  with  the  Spanish  courtiers,  was  now 
subjected  to  a  series  of  contemptible  insults.  This  usage  induced  him  to  return  to  £ng- 
lana,  and  in  1517,  he  was  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
to  Labrador.  He  reached  lat.  671''  n- »  and  entered  Hudson's  bay,  where  he  gave  names  to 
several  places;  but  the  expedition  proved  on  the  whole  a  f&ilure,  on  account  of  the 
cowardice  or  malice  of  his  vice-commandant,  sir  Thomas  Perte.  C.  now  entered  again 
into  the  Spanish  service,  was  made  pilot-major  of  the  kingdom  by  Charles  V.,  and  com- 
manded an  expedition  which  examined  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  La  Plata,  which  he 
attempted  to  colonifle.  In  1531,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  resumed  his  old  situation ; 
but  in  1548,  he  once  more  betook  himself  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
king  Edward  VI.,  who  made  him  inspector  of  the  navy,  and  gave  him  a  pension.  To 
this  monarch  he  seems  to  have  exi^ined  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  several 
places,  which  he  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  notice  particularly.  In 
1553,  C.  was  the  prime  mover  and  director  of  the  expedition  of  merchant  adventurers 
which  opened  to  England  an  imp<»'tant  commerce  with  Russia.  It  is  not  known  exactly 
when  C.  died.— Jfem^r  of  Sebastian  Cabot  (Lend.  1831). 

CABOT,  George,  1751-1838;  b.  Mass. ;  in  early  life  a  ship  captain,  but  in  1776 
chosen  to  the  Massachusetts  provincial  congress.  He  was  also  in  the  state  constitutional 
convention,  and  in  1789  was  cho8en  U.  S.  senator.  He  was  offered  but  declined  the 
X>osition  of  secretary  of  the  navy.  His  last  political  act  was  to  preside  over  the  Hartford 
convention.     . 

CABOTVILLB.    See  Chicopbb,  ante. 

CABOTZ.    See  Ctjsso. 

GABSA  (ancient  JEJgabrum),  a  t  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  30  m.  s.e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  C.  is  irregularly  built  between  two  hills,  and  surrounded  with 
gardens;  vineyards  in  the  neighborhood  produce  excellent  wine.  It  is  chiefiy  agricul- 
tural; but  it  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  linen,  hats,  soap,  earthenware,  etc.  Pop. 
12,000. 

CABRAL,  Francisgo,  1528-1609;  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  missionary  at  Goa,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  mission  schools  in  India.  He  also  labored  in  Japan  with  success,  and 
had  the  supervision  of  missions  in  China.  He  was  for  nearly  40  years  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  school  in  Qoa. 

CABSAL,  or  CABB£BA,  Pedro  Alvabez,  the  discover  of  Brazil,  was  descended  from 
an  old  and  patrician  Portuguese  family.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life,  save  the 
fact,  that  he  most  have  recommended  himself  by  talent  and  enterprise  to  king  Emanuel 


Cabrera.  9.r\t{ 

of  Portugal,  who,  after  the  first  voyage  ol  Yasco  de  Gama,  appointed  C.  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  of  13  vessels,  canying  1200  men,  and  bound  for  the  East  Indies.  On  the 
9th  Mar.,  1500,  he  sailed  from  Lisbon.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  being  becalmed 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  took  a  course  too  far  westerly,  fell  into  the  South  Ameri- 
can current  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was  carried  to  the  unknown  coast  of  Brazil,  of 
which  he  claimed  possession  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  April  24,  1500,  naming  the  new 
country  "  Terra  da  Santa  Cruz."  After  sending  home  oue  vessel  to  bear  news  of  this 
great  accidental  discovery,  C.  sailed  for  India;  but  on  the  29th  of  May,  four  of  his  vessels 
foundered,  and  all  on  board  perished,  including  Diaz,  the  great  navigator;  and  soon 
afterwards  three  more  vessels  were  lost.  C.  therefore  landea  at  Mozambique,  on  the  e. 
coast  of  Africa,  of  w^hich  he  first  gave  clear  information,  and  also  discovered  (Aug.  28) 
the  Antschedives  islands,  of  which  he  described  correctly  the  position.  Hence  he  sailed 
to  Calicut,  where,  having  made  the  terror  of  his  arms  felt,  he  was  permitted  to  foimd  a 
factory;  entered  into  successful  negotiations  with  native  rulers,  and  thus  established  the 
first  commercial  treaty  between  Portugal  and  India.  He  returned  from  India,  bringing 
with  ^im  a  considerable  booty,  and  arrived  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  July  81, 1501.  U 
appears  probable  that  the  kmg  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  exx)edition 
(although  it  had  annexed  Brazil  to  tlie  crown  of  Portugal),  for  subsequently  we  find  no 
mention  made  of  C.  among  other  discoverers.  At  the  request  of  C,  Saucho  de  Toar 
wrote  a  description  of  the  coast  of  Sofola.  O.'s  voyages  are  described  in  Ramusio's 
Na^atione  e  Viagffi,  8  vols.  (Venice,  1563;  newed.,  Venice,  1835). 

CABBE'SA,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  l^ing  off  the  soutliern  point  of 
Majorca.  It  is  about  3  m.  in  length  and  breadth,  with  an  irregular  coast,  and  is  Uttle  else 
than  a  barren  calcareous  rock.  The  only  interest  attached  to  C.  is,  that  during  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula  it  formed  a  Spanish  depot  for  French  prisoners,  who  were  crowded  in 
thousands  into  the  desolate  spot,  and  treated  with  great  barbarity ;  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  a  popular  work,  entitled  the  Adventures  of  a  French  Sergeant. 

CABSE'BA,  Don  Ramon,  the  boldest  leader  of  the  Carlist  party  in  Spain,  was  b.  at 
Tortosa,  in  Catalonia,  31st  Aug.,  1810.  The  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1833,  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  a  civil  war,  and  first  brought  C.  into  notice.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
some  guerilla  troops,  he  joined  the  absolutists,  or  partisans  of  Don  Carlos,  and  by  his 
vigilance,  energy,  and  daring  soon  rose  to  be  second  in  command  in  the  Maestrazgo  dis- 
trict. Throughout  Aragon  and  Valencia  his  name  became  a  by -word  for  cruelty.  After 
penetrating  as  far  s.  as  Andalusia,  his  forces  were  completeiv  routed  by  the  royal  troops, 
on  the  borders  of  Aragon,  and  he  himself,  severely  wounded,  escaped  with  difficulty 
into  the  woods.  It  was  now  rumored  that  C.  was  dead,  when  all  at  once  he  reappeared 
at  the  head  of  10,000  foot  and  1600  horse.  Invadin?  the  province  of  Valencia,  he  over- 
threw the  royal  army  at  Bufiol,  18th  Feb.,  1837,  and  again  on  the  19th  Mar.  at  Burjasot; 
but  was  in  his  turn  vanquished  at  Torre  Blanca,  and  once  more  compelled  to  seek  a 
hiding-place.  Shortly  after,  he  reopened  the  war  with  fiery  energy.  Madrid  itself  was 
threatened  by  C,  who,  about  this  time,  received  the  title  of  count  of  Morella  for  his 
vigorous  defense  of  the  fortress  of  that  name,  and  was  also  appointed  governor-general 
of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Murcia.  The  Carlists  now  believed  that  the  triumph  of  abso- 
lutism was  approaching,  when  the  treacherv  of  the  Carlist  gen.,  Marotto,  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and  Don  Carlos  fied  from  Spain.  C.  held  out  until  Espartero 
forced  him  to  quit  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1840.  He  then  entered  France,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  for  a  short  time  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  In  1845, 
he  strongly  opposed  Don  Carlos's  abdication  of  his  rights.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution  in  1848,  he  renewed  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  absolutism  in  Spain; 
but  the  adventure  proved  a  miserable  failure,  and  on  the  17th  Jan.,  1849,  he  recrossed 
the  Pyrenees,  to  live  in  retirement.  He  afterwards  married  a  wealthv  English  lady. 
Miss  Marianne  Catherine  Richards.  When  Alphonso  was  proclaimed  king  o!  Spain  m 
1875,  C.  advised  the  Carlists  to  submit  to  him,  chiefly  because  he  was  '*a  good  son  of 
the  church."    He  died  24th  May,  1877. 

CABVL',  a  river  in  Afehanistan,  rises  in  lat.  84*  21'  n.,  and  long.  68°  20'  e.,  on  the 
southern  declivities  of  the  Hindu  Kush  or  Indian  Caucasus.  Its  source  is  8400  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  an  eastward  run  of  320  m.,  with  a  fall  of  about  7500  ft.,  along 
n.  Afghanistan,  through  the  Ehyber  mountains,  and  across  Peshawur,  carries  it  into 
the  Indus,  opposite  to  Attock,  in  the  Punjab.  The  point  of  confluence  marks  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  main  stream,  while  the  tributary  itself  is  practicable  about  50  m. 
upwards  for  craft  of  40  or  60  tons.  By  means,  therefore,  of  the  two  taken  as  one  line, 
there  exists  an  available  communication  of  about  1000  m.  between  the  Khyber  moun- 
tains and  the  Indian  ocean.  The  C.  washes  the  cities  of  Cabul,  Jelalabad,  and 
Dobundee. 

CABUL'  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  Afghanistan  (q.v.)  which  lies  s.  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  is  drained  by  the  Cabul  river.  It  extends  from  the  s.  of  Ghiznee  to  the 
Hindu  Kush,  and  from  Bamian  (q.v.)  to  the  Khyber  pass.  This  region  has  long  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  the  world.  Through  it.  as  the  passage  from  Persia  to 
India,  Alexander  the  great  marched  to  complete  nis  eastern  conquests;  from  it  issued 
Mahmoud  of  Ghiznee,  the  first  Mohammedan  invader  of  Hindustan. 

The  city  of  Cabul,  from  which  the  surrounding  territory  takes  its  name,  has  60,000 
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inhabitants,  and  stands  in  lat.  34'  80'  n.,  and  long.  69"  6'  e..  near  the  point  where  the 
river,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  ceases  to  be  fordable.  Elevated  about  6400  ft.,  and 
overtopped,  within  a  sliort  distance  to  the  n.,  by  pinnacles  of  tiie  Hindu  Kush,  about 
14.000  ft.  higher  than  itself,  C.  has  a  severe  winter,  and  a  temperate  summer,  ranging 
from  75"  to  85"  F.  The  city  was  formerly  surrounded  with  an  earthen  wall,  which  no 
longer  exists.  It  is  separated  into  different  quarters,  for  defense,  by  stone  walls — the 
Bala  Hissar,  or  citadel  proper,  being  on  the  e.,  and  the  Kuzzilbashes  or  Persians  having 
a  strongly  fortified  quarter  on  the  s.w.  In  ^he  days  of  sultan  Baber,  C.  was  the  capitw 
of  the  Mogul  empire.  In  more  recent  times,  it  has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  moment- 
ous events  in  Anglo-Indian  history.  In  1889,  it  was  taken  by  the  British;  in  1841,  it 
was  lost  through  a  treacherous  outbreak,  which  led  (6th  Jan.,  1842)  to  the  massacre  of 
about  4000  soldiers  and  12,000  followers;  and,  finally,  after  being  recovered  by  gen.  Pol- 
lock in  the  same  year,  it  was  abandoned,  its  bazaars  and  public  huildings  having  previ- 
ously been  burned  to  the  ground. 

After  the  death  of  Dost  Mohammed,  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  Shere  Ali.  the  son  whom 
he  had  selected  as  his  heir,  had  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  0.  with  Uzful  Khan,  his 
elder  brother,  and  the  son  of  the  latter,  Abdulrahman,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
the  khan  of  Bokhara.  Shere  Ali  was  at  first  unsuccessful.  On  May  21,  1866,  Uzful 
entered  C.  in  triumph,  and  was  proclaimed  ameer  of  Afghanistan.  He  applied  to  air 
John  Lawrence,  the  Indian  viceroy,  to  recognize  him,  but  the  request  was  declined  on 
the  ground  that  Shere  Ali  remained  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Afghanistan.  At 
the  death  of  Uzful,  his  brother  Azim  took  the  title  of  ameer,  not  of  A^hanistan,  but 
of  0.  and  Candahur.  In  the  end  of  1868,  Shere  Ali,  aided  bv  his  son  Yakoob,  obtained 
possession  of  C,  which  became  again  the  capital  of  Afghanistan.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1878-79,  Yakoob,  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  English 
resident  at  Cabul. 

CACAO.    See  Cocoa. 

CACCA'KO.  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  about  6  m.  8.w.  of  Termini,  with 
«  pop.  of  7200. 

CA'CEBES,  a  t.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Caceres,  is  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  about  25  m.  w.  of  Truxillo,  in  a  rich  agricultural  district.  It  is 
famous  for  its  bacon ;  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolens,  leather,  hats,  soap,  etc. ;  dye- 
works  and  flour-mills,  and  a  large  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  It  is  the  Caslra 
CcLcUia  of  the  Romans,  and  many  relics  of  its  antiquity  are  still  found.  It  is  rich  in 
architecture  of  the  feudal  period,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  bull-rings  in  Spain. 
Pop.  14,000. 

CA'CEBSS,  Nue'va,  a  t.  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  province  of  South  Camarines,  on 
the  island  of  Luzon.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Xaga,  or  Santa  Cruz,  between  the  bay 
of  San  Miguel  and  the  gulf  of  Ragay,  about  175  m.  s.e.  of  Manila.    Pop.  12,000. 

CACHA'O,  capital  of  the  province  of  Tonquin,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  kingdom 
of  Anam  (q.v.),  having  an  estimated  population  of  100,000.  It  stands  about  100  m.  from 
the  sea,  on  the  Tonqum  river,  which  is  thus  lar  navigable  for  small-craft.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable tnide,  sufficient  to  have  at  one  time  attracted  English  and  Dutch  factories. 
The  exports  are  bullion,  silks,  and  lacquered  ware;  and  the  imports  are  pepper,  arms, 
long  cloths,  chintzes,  and  manufactured  goods  generally.    The  port  is  open  to  all  nations. 

CACRAB',  or  Hathum'bo,  a  district  of  British  India,  since  1874  included  in  the  chief 
commissionership  of  Assam,  between  24"  to  26*'  n.  lat.,  and  92°  to  93°  SO'  e.  long. 
With  an  area  of  1285  sq.m.,  it  contained,  in  1871,  205,027  inhabitants.  It  is  mostly 
mountainous  and  uncultivated.  Its  priucipal  river  is  the  Barak,  which,  after  a  singu- 
larly tortuous  course  of  850  m.,  enters  the  Brahmaputra  about  40  m.  above  Dacca.  The 
territory  produces  rice,  cotton,  tea,  sugar,  timber,  bamboo,  iron  ore,  wax,  and  ivory; 
and  imports  salt,  cloths,  tobacco,  and  ghee  or  half  liquid  butter. 

CACHE  (Fr.  a  lurking-hole),  the  name  given  by  parties  of  travelers  in  the  great  west- 
ern prairies  of  the  United  States  to  places  for  concealing  provisions  and  other  articles. 
Designing  to  return  on  their  tracks  after  crossing  the  Rocky  mountains,  they  disburden 
themselves  of  what  articles  can  be  spared,  and,  to  conceal  them  from  the  Indians,  con- 
struct places  of  deposit  in  the  wilderness.  The  making  of  a  C.  is  a  matter  of  much 
labor  and  ingenuity.  A  hole  is  dug  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  6  or  8  ft.  and  several  feet 
broad,  and  then  the  articles  being  interred,  the  surface  is  replaced  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible care.  The  excavated  earth  is  also  carefully  removed,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  what- 
ever of  the  excavation.  The  situation  of  the  C,  however,  is  known  to  the  party  by 
some  landmark,  and  returning  months  afterwards,  they  probably  find  its  contents  imdis- 
turbed. 

CACHE  (a  hiding-place),  usually  a  cavity,  natural  or  artificial,  in  the  ground  or 
among  rocks,  where  voyagers  and  explorers  stow  provisions  or  records,  to  be  found  by 
themselves  or  others.  If  containing  provisions,  the  cache  needs  to  be  very  strong  to 
reflist  the  depredations  of  animals. 
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CACHE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Utah,  on  the  Idaho  frontier,  watered  by  Bear  river:  700  sq.m.; 
pop.  70,  8229;  in  '80,  12,686.    Productions  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Logan. 

CACIIE'O,  or  Cacheu,  a  t.  in  Sene^mbia,  w.  Africa,  in  the  land  of  the  Papels,  a 
few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  San  Domingo  or  Cachoa  river;  pop.  15,000.  It  is  a  Por- 
tuguese fortified  post,  and  has  trade  in  ivory  and  gold  dust. 

CACHET,  Lettres  de.     See  Lettres  de  Cachet. 

CACHE'XIA,  a  name  applied  by  physicians  sometimes  to  a  group  of  diseases,  and 
sometimes  to  the  constitutional  state  acc<tmpanyin^  a  particular  disease— -e.g.,  can- 
cerous C,  gouty  C,  mercurial  cachexia.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  kako$, 
bad,  and  hexis,  a  habit,  and  signifies  simply  a  had  haint  of  body,  without  reference  to 
the  cause  of  illness.  From  CuUen's  having  in  modem  times  given  extensive  circula- 
tion to  the  word,  as  indicating  a  larce  group  of  chronic  diseases,  in  most  of  which  there 
are  complicated  changes  in  the  blood  and  in  the  solid  textures,  C.  has  come  to  be  chiefly 
employed  with  reference  to  diseases  in  which  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body  is  at 
fault,  and  in  which  the  local  disorders  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  constitutional 
cause.  Thus,  cancerous  C.  indicates  the  peculiar  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  and 
general  debility  which  are  associated  with  the  deposits  of  cancer  in  various  parts  of  the 
body;  gouty  C,  the  state  of  the  general  system  in  gout,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  local 
attack  of  ^out  in  the  foot,  etc.  The  cachexise  diner  from  the  fevers  in  beinjg  much 
slower  in  aevelopment,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  havmg  no  natural  termination  at  a 
fixed  period.     See  Crisis. 

CACHICAMA,  or  Tatou-peba,  Dcutypus  novem-cmetus,  an  armadillo  in  tropical 
America,  covered  with  horny  plates.  It  is  about  li  ft  long,  harmless,  and  easily  tamed. 
Its  food  is  ants  and  other  insects. 

CACHOE'IRA,  or  Caxoeira,  a  t.  in  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  and  62  m. 
n.w.  of  the  city  of  Bahia;  pop.  16,000.  It  has  a  town-house,  a  prison,  a  Carmelite 
convent,  and  several  churches.    Its  trade  is  in  tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar. 

CA'GHOLONO,  a  beautiful  mineral,  regarded  as  a  variety  of  opal  (q.v.).  It  is  some- 
times called  pearl  opal,  or  mother-of-pearl  opal.  It  is  generally  of  a  milk-white  color, 
rarely  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tinge,  opaque  and  dull  or  pearly  and  shining,  and  has 
a  flat  conchoidal  fracture.  Among  the  localities  in  which  C.  is  lound  are  the  Giants' 
Causeway  and  the  Far5e  islands. 

GACHOLOT,  CACHALOT,  SPEBKAGETI  WHALE,  or  Sperm  Whale,  Physeter  macro- 
cepJiulus  or  catodo7i  maoroeephaltis,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  eetacea  (q.v.),  very  peculiar  in 
form  and  appearance,  much  sought  after  not  only  on  account  of  the  oil,  but  still  more 
on  account  of  the  spermaceti  (q.v.)  which  it  yields.  Ambergris  (q.v.)  is  also  obtained 
from  it.  The  C.  belongs  to  the  family  of  eetacea  called  physeteridce,  or  catodonUda,  of 
which  some  naturalists  still  think  that  there  is  only  one  well -ascertained  species.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  pretty  good  reason  for  thinking  that  at  least  two  species  exist, 
both  of  which  are  occasional  visitants  of  the  British  shores — the  common  C. ,  having  no 
dorsal  fin,  and  the  high-finned  C.  (pkynteter  tursio)  having  a  very  high  dorsal  fin.  The 
common  C.  has  a  very  wide  geographical  range.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  inhabit  all 
seas,  although  it  is  most  abundant  in  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  European  shores,  although  it  sometimes  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  occasionally  stranded  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  An  individual,  54  ft. 
long  and  80  in  circumference,  ran  ashore  on  Cramond  island,  in  the  firth  of  Forth,  in 
1769,  and  was  very  particularly  described  in  the  Philomphical  Transactions  by  Mr. 
Robertson  of  Edinburgh.  Twelve  were  caught  at  Walderwich,  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  in 
1788.  The  C.  sometimes  reaches  the  length  of  70  or  80  feet.  The  hejid  is  enormously 
large,  formins  about  one  half  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  occupying  more 
than  one  thira  of  the  entire  length.  From  the  head,  the  body  tapers  to  the  tail,  and  at 
last  rather  rapidly.  The  general  color  is  very  dark  gray /nearly  bhick  on  the  upper 
parts,  lighter  beneath.  Old  males,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  South  Sea  w  halere,  old 
bull- whales,  usually  have  a  large  gray  spot  on  the  front  of  the  head.  The  muzzle  is  very 
obtuse,  almost  as  if  suddenly  cut  off  in  front,  the  breadth  of  it  almost  equaling  the 
thickness  of  the  body.  In  a  protuberance  on  the  upper  part  of  it.  is  the  blow-hole, 
which  is  single,  situated  a  little  on  the  left  side,  and  in  form  not  unlike  the  lettcr  S  elon- 
gated. Tlic  mouth  is  very  large  and  wide;  and  the  throat,  unlike  that  of  the  Green- 
land whale,  is  very  wide,  sufficiently  so  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man.  The  upper  jaw 
projects  some  feet  beyond  the  lower,  and  is  destitute  both  of  teeth  and  whalebone ;  the 
lower  jaw  has  from  20  to  25  teeth  on  each  side,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal. 
The  teeth  arc  conical  and  slightly  recurved,  projecting  about  2  in.  from  the  gum.  The 
lower  jaw  is  extremely  narrow,  the  two  branches  being  in  contact  throughout  the  greater 
part  ot  its  length:  it  fits  into  a  groove  in  the  upper,  in  which  are  cavities  for  the  teeth. 
The  eyes  are  small,  and  placed  far  back  in  the  head,  above  the  angles  of  the  mouth; 
the  left  eye  is  said  to  be  smaller  than  the  right.  Just  above  the  eyes,  the  dorsal  line 
rises  considerably:  tiie  dorsal  fin  is  also  represented  by  a  protuberance  about  half-way 
between  the  neck  and  the  tail ;  and  these  parts  are  seen  above  water  in  the  ordinary 
swimming  of  the  animal,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  7  m.  an  hour,  and  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  although  when  alarmed  it  swims  '^j^^vJSJ'^^y^lSR^yt  *^"^" 
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ing  the  water  upward  and  downward  with  itg  tail  with  great  force.  The  pectoral  fln» 
arc  small,  and  seem  scarcely  if  ut  all  to  aid  in  progression,  which  is  accomplished  by 
the  large  and  powerful  tail-fin.  The  tail-fin  is  «very  broad,  and  is  divided  into  tw<^ 
lobes,  called  by  South  Sea  whalers  (he  flukes. 

The  enormous  head  of  the  C.  is  in  great  part  occupied  by  a  cavity  in  front  of  and 
above  the  skuU,  called  by  whalers  the  ease,  which  is  a  receptacle  for  spermaceti  (q.v.). 
This  substance  being  light,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  animal  in  swimming  raises  its- 
head  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  it  also  often  does  even  when  at  rest,  **  like  a- 
black  rock  in  the  ocean."  The  cfme  frequently  holds  as  much  us  ten  large  barrels  of 
spermaceti.  It  is  not  formed  of  bone,  but  of  «  strong  tendinous  integument,  and  iff 
divided  into  compartments  communicating  with  each  other.  The  substance  which  it 
contains  is  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  but  hardens  on  cooling:  it  consists  of  spermaceti  and 
oil;  the  oil  is  separated  bv  draining  and  squeezing,  and  the  spermaceti  further  purified, 
till,  instead  of  being  a  yellow  unctuous  mass,  in  which  state  it  is  brought  home  by  th^ 
whalers,  it  assumes  a  beautiful  pearly  white,  flak^,  almost  crystalline  appearance.  When 
the  spermaceti  whale  is  killed,  and  towed  alongside  the  whaling-ship,  the  ease  is  emptied 
of  its  valuable  contents  through  a  hole  made  in  front  of  the  muzzle,  and  by  means  of  a 
bucket  attached  to  a  pole.  The  spermaceti  was  at  one  time  imagined  to  be  the  brain  of 
the  whale ;  what  purpose  it  serves  in  the  animal  economy,  is  not  well  known,  except 
that  already  alluded  to  of  giving  buoyancy  to  the  forepart  of  the  huge  body;  and  per- 
ha]^  this  is  its  chief  use,  respiration  even  more  than  progression  depending  on  it;  but 
it  is  distinct  enough  from  the  brain,  which  is  comparatively  very  small,  and  is  indeed, 
as  well  as  the  skull  which  contains  it,  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
creature.  Cavities  filled  with  spermaceti  are  distributed  over  the  body,  and  even 
ramify  through  the  external  fat  or  blubber,  although  the  principal  mass  is  in  the  head. 
The  blubber  of  the  C.  is  not  nearly  equal  in  thickness  to  that  of  the  Greenland  whale, 
being  only  about  14  in.  thick  on  the  breast  of  a  large  whale,  and  from  8  to  11  in.  on 
other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  called  by  whalers  the  blanket,  is  removed  from  the  body 
of  the  captured  whale  in  great  strips,  and  is  heated  in  large  pots,  the  skin  of  the  whale 
serving  for  fuel,  when  the  oil  known  as  sperm  oil  (q.v.)  flows  from  it.  The^wnA;,  a 
thick  elastic  mass,  which  occupies  the  forepart  of  the  head,  immediately  under  the  com, 
yields  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  sperm  oil. 

The  C.  feeds  upon  fishes  and  cephalopodous  moUusks.  Squids  and  cuttle-fishes 
appear  to  be  its  chief  food.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  and  the  herds  are  called 
Hr/t{tolH  by  whalers.  Five  hundred  or  more  have  been  seen  in  a  single  herd.  Large 
herds  generally  consist  of  females,  with  only  a  few  males;  herds  of  young  males  also 
occur;  when  solitary  individuals  are  met  with,  they  are  almost  always  old  males.  Ter- 
rible conflicts  often  take  place  among  the  males,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  lower 
jaw  deformed  in  consequence  of  having  been  dislocated  or  broken  in  them.  See 
Whale-fishbry. 

CACIQinS',  or  Cazique',  the  designation  given  to  the  chiefs  of  Indian  tribes  in  works 
relating  to  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  America.  The  word  was  derived  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  language  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo. 

CACOD£  KOK.     See  Demon. 

CA'CODTLS,  or  Ka'kodyle,  is  an  organic  substance  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  arsenic  (C^HaAs).  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  the  oxide  of  C.  (C^HeAsO)  as  a 
deadly  agent  in  war.  This  compound,  otherwise  known  as  CadeVs  fuming  liquor  or 
alkarkne,  has  the  remarkable  property  of  taking  fire  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  evolving  abundant  fumes  of  arsenic.  Thus,  a  shell  filled  with  it  would,  on 
Imrsting,  saturate  a  space  of  ground,  or  the  rigging  or  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  with  a 
liquid  which  would  quickly  take  fire  of  its  own  accord,  and  besides  causing  destruction 
by  burning,  would  likewise  spread  death  by  its  fumes. 

CACOK'GO,  or  Mallem'ba,  an  independent  state  of  s.  Guinea,  Africa,  extending 
along  thes.  Atlantic  ocean,  in  lat.  5"  s..  and  stretching  s.e.  as  far  as  the  river  Bell.  Its 
limits  interior}'^  are  not  well  defined.  The  country  is  generally  flat,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  principal  towns  are  Kinguele,  and  Oacongo  and  Mallemba  on  the  coast,  the  last 
once  a  great  mart  for  slaves. 

CAC'TEJE,  or  CACTA'cEi«,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  succu- 
lent shrubs  of  very  singular  appearance.  Linmeus  incluoed  all  the  C.  in  the  single 
genus  raHvs,  which  is  now  divined  into  a  number  of  genera;  the  name  cactus,  however, 
still  continuing  in  popular  use,  common  to  the  whole  order.  Nearly  500  species  are 
known,  but  the  real  number  is  probably  much  greater.  The  C.  are,  without  exception, 
natives  of  America,  and  their  extraordinary  forms  constitute  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
vegetation  of  its  warmer  reffions.  All  of  them  have  fleshy  stems,  either  simple  or 
branched,  often  very  soft  and  juicy;  but  in  many,  at  least  when  old.  having  an  easily 
distinguished  woody  axis,  composed  of  annual  ri*n<js,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  inner 
bark,  so  that  the  thick  fleshy  part  may  be  regarded  only  as  a  layer  of  bark.  Most  of 
them  are  leafless;  the  pereskim  alone  have  true  leiwes,  which  are  fleshy;  and  the  opuniuB 
have  rudimentary  leaves,  which  soon  fall  off;  but,  instead  of  leaves,  most  of  the  order 
have  clusters  of  hairs  or  prickles,  where  buds  are  formed  in  their  stems,  and  these  are 
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Yery  numerous,  even  in  the  species  which  in  ordinary'  circumstances  most  rarely  develop 
branches.  The  multiplicity  of  curious  forms  exceeds  imagination;  in  many  species 
(meloc<tetid(B,or  melon  tliiBtle8),the  stem  swells  out  into  a  globe;  in  others  (torch  thi9tles),ii 
rises  up  as  a  column  with  man^  angles;  in  others  {opunticB,  Indian  figs,  or  prickly  pears), 
it  divides  in  leaf -like  articulations;  in  some  (pereskice)  it  assumes  a  tree-like  form,  in 
which  the  thick  stem  bears  a  head  of  branches,  and  reaches  a  considerable  height,  some- 
times even  30  or  40  feet.  Those  which  have  angular,  ribbed,  and  channeled,  or  flat  and 
two-edged  stems,  show  a  tendency  to  the  cylindrical  form  as  the  stem  advances  in  age. 
Some  si)ecics  have  long  creeping  or  trailing  stems.  The  whole  organization  of  the  C. 
adapts  them  for  the-  endurance  of  long  droughts;  they  vegetate  vigorously  during  a  part 
of  the  year,  and  then  rest;  the  very  absence  of  leaves  concurring  with  the  absence  of 
pores  or  stomata  in  their  tough  skin  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  action  of  a  dry  atmos- 
phere and  powerful  sunshine,  and  to  occupy  arid  soils  and  bare  rocks,  on  which  they 
are  very  generally  found,  often  covering  large  tracts.  Some  of  them  grow  rapidly  ou 
old  lavas,  and  disintegrate  them  by  their  penetrating  roots,  thus  preparing  a  soil  for 
other  plants;  and  the  prickly  pear  is  often  planted  in  Sicily  by  the  mere  insertion  of  a 
branch  or  joint  of  it  in  a  fissure  of  lava.  Many  species  occur  as  epiphytes  (q.v.)  on  the 
trees  of  American  forests.  Some  also  grow  on  high  mountains,  a  few  even  reaching 
almost  to  the  border  of  the  snow.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  a  great  boon  to  the 
regions  in  which  they  chiefly  abound,  which  are,  at  least  during  great  part  of  the  year, 
very  destitute  of  water;  their  stems  containing  a  store  of  insipid  and  wholesome  juice, 
of  which  both  men  and  cattle  avail  themselves. — Some  species,  as  the  pricklv  pear 
(q.v.),  produce  a  pleasant  fruit. — The  fruit  of  opuntia  tuna  affords  a  valuable  pigment 
of  the  richest  carmine  color. 

The  flowers  of  the  C.  are  in  general  very  short-lived ;  those  of  some  night-flowerin? 
species,  as  of  cerevs  grandifiorus,  well  known  in  our  hothouses,  endure  only  for  part  of 
a  single  night.  In  the  greater  number,  they  are  large  and  splendidly  colored,  in  some 
they  are  very  fragrant.  The  order  is  regarded  as  botanically  allied  to  mesembryacea 
(q.v.)  and  to  gros^ulariacea  (q.v.,  gooseberry,  cuixant,  etc.). 

The  cultivation  of  the  C.  in  green  houses  and  hothouses  has  been  much  in  fashion 
for  more  than  80  years.  The  eardener  must  imitate  the  natural  conditions  of  their 
n*owth,  by  giving  water  freely  during  a  few  months,  and  withholding  it  almost  entirely 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Most  of  them  are  easilv  propagated  by  branches,  taken  off, 
and  allowed  to  dry  a  little  before  being  planted.  1  he  nielocactida,  which  do  not  readily 
produce  branches,  are  made  to  do  so  by  cutting  off  or  burning  out  the  central  bud,  that 
the  means  of  propagating  them  may  be  obtained. 

CACTUS.    See  Cacte^,  ante. 

CACUS,  in  legend,  a  gigantic  son  of  Vulcan,  who  dwelt  in  a  cave  on  mount 
Aventine  and  continually  vomited  fire  and  smoke.  He  stole  cattle  from  the  people  and 
drew  them  backward  into  his  cave,  so  that  their  tracks  would  not  point  to  his  abode 
He  was  slain  by  Hercules  for  stealing  the  cattle  of  Geryon. 

CADAM'BA,  or  Kudumba,  the  wood  of  several  species  of  nanclea,  a  genus  of  trees 
of  the  natural  order  cinchonacecp,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  having  flowers  with  a  fun- 
nel-shaped corolla.  N.  cadamba  is  a  noble  tree,  with  oranffe-oolored  fragrant  flowers, 
collected  in  heads  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple.  The  leaves  are  from  6  to  10  in. 
lonff.  The  wood  is  yellow,  soft,  and  fine-grained.  The  tree  is  highly  prized  for  the 
shade  which  it  affords;  the  wood  is  used  for  various  purposes.  N.  cordijolia  is  a  large 
tree,  plentiful  in  mountainous  districts  of  Hindustan ;  the  wood  yellow,  close-grained, 
and  used  for  flooring-planks,  packing-ljo.xes,  and  many  other  purposes,  as  is  also  that  of 
N.  parriflora.  All  kinds  of  C.  wood  are,  however,  liable  to  be  injured  by  moisture,  and 
can  only  be  used  where  they  are  to  be  kept  dry. 

CAD  A  MOSTO,  Lutgt  da,  a  Venetian  navigator  of  the  15th  c,  who,  with  others,  in 
1455,  explored  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  as  far  soutn  as  the  river  Gambia.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  voyages  in  the  Bock  of  the  First  Voyage  oter  the  Ocean  to  the  Land  of  Negroe% 
in  Lower  Ethiopia. 

CADASTRAL  SURVEY  is  one  which  represents  objects  in  their  true  relative  posi- 
tions and  dimensions,  as  they  exist  on  the  face  of  the  country,  differing  thus  from  a 
topographical  survey,  which,  for  distinctness,  enlarges  certain  objects,  as  the  dimensions 
01  houses,  width  of  roads,  streams,  etc.  The  usual  scale  of  a  map  of  C.  8.  is  about  2  ft. 
to  a  mile. 

CAB'DIGE,  or  Cad'dicb-Fly  (phryganea),  a  Lmnsen  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  nev- 
roptera,  a  family  in  subsequent  entomological  systems,  and  constituted  by  Mr.  Kirby 
into  a  distinct  order,  trichoptera  (Gr,  hairy -winged).  The  caddice-flies  certainly  differ  in 
important  particulars  from  the  other  netiropterous  insects,  and  exhibit  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  lepidoptera.  They  have  no  mandibles,  and  the  mazillsB  and  lower  lip  are 
membranous  and  united;  the  head  is  small,  with  prominent  eyes,  and  two  additional 
small  simple  eyes  situated  on  the  forehead;  the  antennae  are  long  and  bristle-like,  com- 
posed of  very  numerous  indistinct  joints.  Both  wings  and  body  are  generally  veiy 
hairy,  and  the  wings,  when  at  rest,  are  raised,  and  meet  above  the  back  like  those  of 
butterflies,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  very  much  jgil^P^f ^i^L^ii^^  D^o^e 
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elongate:  the  legs  are  long.  Cftddice-fliea  are  extremely  actiye,  particularly  in  the  even- 
ing and  at  night,  when  the  smaller  species  often  fly  in  great  numbers  above  streams  and 
ponds.  These  insects  are  most  interestinff,  however,  on  account  of  their  larvs,  of  which 
the  larger  kinds  are  the  well-known  eaddice-foorms,  or  ead-bait  of  anglers.  They  are  of 
a  long,  almost  cylindrical  form,  the  head  and  first  three  segments  hard,  the  remainder 
— the  abdominal  segments — soft.  To  the  thoracic  sepients  are  attached  the  feet,  six  in 
number,  as  in  the  perfect  insect.  The  larva  lives  always  in  water,  feeding  on  aquatic 
vegetables.  It  spins  by  its  mouth  silken  threads,  by  means  of  which,  together  with  a 
viscid  substance,  it  attaches  together— and  often  in  a  very  symmetrical  manner,  and 
with  interesting  peculiarities  which  differ  in  the  different  species — small  hard  substances, 
such  as  small  stones,  bits  of  stick,  or  small  shells,  even  although  thev  happen  to  contain 
livinfi;  inmates,  and  thus  constructs  a  case  for  itself,  in  which  its  soft  bod^  is  protected, 
and  from  which  only  the  head  and  hard  thoracic  segments  are  voluntarily  protruded. 
When  it  changes  into  the  pupa  state,  in  which  it  differs  little  fk-om  the  perfect  insect, 
except  in  the  imperfectly  developed  wings,  it  fixes  its  case  to  some  solid  substance 
beneath  the  water,  and  closes  the  two  extremities  with  a  kind  of  grating,  which  admits 
the  free  passage  of  water,  necessary  for  respiration.  Before  assuming  the  perfect  form, 
the  pupa  of  the  larger  species  breaks  out  of  its  case  by  means  of  a  pair  of  hooks  on  the 
forepart  of  the  head,  and  swims  actively  by  means  of  the  hind  legs,  or  crawls  by  the 
other  two  pair.  Many  of  the  smaller  si)ecies  bring  their  pupa  case  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  there  take  win^  from  it  as  trom  a  boat.  The  species  of  caddice-fly  are  very 
numerous,  and  they  are  said  to  be  more  so  in  the  n.  than  in  the  s.  of  Europe.  About 
200  British  species  have  been  described. — The  angler  looks  for  cad-bait  about  the  edges 
of  streams  and  under  stones,  or  on  the  stalks  of  water-cresses,  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
As  a  bait  for  angling,  the  caddice  is  almost  as  deadly  as  the  Ma^'-fly,  and  more  so,  in 
clear  running  streams,  than  the  ordinary  worm;  the  usual-sis^d  bait-hook  is  used,  upon 
which  two  of  the  baits  are  fixed,  the  angler  proceeding  exactly  as  in  ordinary  worm- 
fishing. 

CADDO,  a  parish  in  n.  w.  Louisiana,  bordering  on  Arkansas  and  Texas;  1200  sq.m. ; 
p.  70.  21,714—15,799  colored.  Productions,  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  The 
exas  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  parish.     Principal  town,  Shreveport. 

CADDOES,  or  Cadod.vquios,  Indians  in  or  near  Texas  on  the  upper  Red  river  and 
lake  C-addo.     There  are  but  a  few  hundreds  left  of  a  once  large  tribe. 

CADE,  Jack,  a  historical  character,  leader  of  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
Kent.  June,  1450.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  further  than  that  he  was  an 
Irishman,  and  an  illegitimate  relation  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  hence  called  himself 
Mortimer.  With  15,000  or  20,000  armed  men  of  Kent,  C.  marched  on  London,  and 
encamped  at  Blackheath,  whence  he  kept  upa correspondence  with  the  citizens,  many 
of  whom  were  favorable  to  his  enterprise.  The  court  sent  to  inquire  why  the  good  men 
of  Kent  had  left  their  homes;  C.  in  a  paper  entitled  "Tlie  Complaint  oi  the  Commons 
of  Kent,"  replied  that  the  people  were  robbed  of  their  goods  for  the  king's  use;  that 
mean  and  corrupt  persons,  who  plundered  and  oppressed  the  commons,  filled  the  high 
ofl[1ces  at  court;  that  it  was  "noised  that  the  king*s  lands  in  France  had  been  aliened;" 
that  misTOvernment  had  banished  justice  and  prosperity  from  the  land;  and  that  the 
men  of  Kent  were  especially  ill-treated  and  overtaxed,  and  that  the  free  election  of 
knights  of  their  shire  had  been  hindered.  In  another  paper,  called  "The  Reouests  by 
the  Captain  of  the  Great  Assembly  in  Kent,"  C.  demanaed  that  the  king  shoula  resume 
the  grants  of  the  crown,  which  he  complained  the  creatures  about  the  royal  person  fat- 
tened on,  the  king  thus  being  compelled  to  live  on  taxation;  that  the  false  progeny  of 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  should  be  dismissed;  and  that  the  duke  of  York  and  others  should 
be  restored  to  favor,  and  a  number  of  persons  punished.  The  court  sent  its  answer  in 
the  form  of  an  army,  before  which  C.  retreated  to  Sevenoaks,  where  he  awaited  the 
attack  of  a  detachment,  which  he  defeated.  The  royal  army  now  objected  to  fight 
against  their  countrymen ;  the  court  made  some  concessions,  and  C.  entered  London  on 
the  3d  July.  For  two  days,  he  maintained  the  strictest  order;  but  he  forced  the  mayor 
and  judges  to  pass  iudgment  upon  lord  Say,  one  of  the  king's  hated  favorites,  whose 
head  C.^  men  immediately  cut  off  in  Cheapside.  On  the  thira  day,  some  houses  were 
plundered,  the  leader  himself,  it  is  said,  setting  the  example.  C,  who  at  night  lodged 
his  army  in  the  borough,  got  news  that  the  citizens  intended  to  prevent  his  entrance  into 
the  city  on  the  morrow,  and  in  the  night  he  made  an  attack  on  the  bridge,  but  was 
defeated.  A  promise  of  pardon  now  sowed  dissension  among  his  followers,  who  dis- 
persed, and  a  price  was  set  upon  C.'s  head.  He  attempted  to  reach  the  Sussex  coast, 
out  was  followed  by  an  esquire,  named  Alexander  Iden,  who  fought  and  killed  him, 
July  11.     His  head  was  stuck  upon  Ivondon  bridge,  as  a  terror  to  traitors. 

CADELLE',  trogorita  mauritanun  or  earaboides,  an  insect  sometimes  found  in  grana- 
ries in  Britain,  but  seemingly  imported  from  more  southerly  countries,  where,  as  in 
France,  its  larvsB  often  commit  great  ravages  among  stored  com.  They  also  live  on 
bread,  almonds,  and  even  ro^ren  wood.  When  full  grown,  they  are  about  f  of  an  in. 
long,  flattened,  fleshy,  rough  with  scattered  hairs,  whitish,  tapering  towards  the  bead; 
which  is  black,  borny,  ana  furnished  with  two  curved  jaws.  The  perfect  insect  is  a 
glossy  beetle  of  a  deep  chestnut  color,  marked  with  dotted  lines.    It  belongs  to  the 
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family  of  xylophagi,  of  the  order  of  ecieoptera  (q.v.).  section  tetrammu.    The  name  C.  is 
French. 

CA'BEKCE,  in  music,  is  the  finish  of  a  phrase  (in  German,  9c7du«ifall),  of  which  there 
are  three  principal  species — viz.,  the  whole,  the  half,  and  the  interrupted  cadence.  The 
whole  C,  which  finishes  on  the  harmony  of  the  tonic,  is  also  called  tlic  perfect  C,  and 
is  always  used  at  the  end  of  a  composition,  and  frequently  called  the  final  cadence.  In 
its  most  perfect  use,  it  consists  of  three  chords — the  one  hefore  the  final  being  always 
the  dominant,  as  for  example: 


Ipppis^^ 


:l^^plii=^^ 


The  half  C,  also  called  the  imperfect  C,  is  used  to  mark  the  termination  of  an  idea 
or  phrase,  like  the  colon  and  semicolon;  showing  a  considerable  division,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  a  continuation  is  necessary.  7'he  harmony  of  the  half  C.  is  the  reverse 
of  the  whole  C,  as  it  falls  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant,  and  sometimes  to  the  sub- 
dominant  as  follows: 


g^pgrgoa 


In  the  interrupted  C.  (Ger.  trugschluftz;  Ital.  cmlema  (Tinganno),  the  preparation  for  the 
ordinary  perfect  C  is  made;  but  instead  of  the  harmony  or  the  tonic  following  the 
dominant,  another  harmony  quite  strauge  is  introduced,  so  that  the  ear  is  deceived. 
The  more  particular  the  preparation  for  the  usual  C.  is  made,  the  more  strange  and 
unexpected  is  the  interruption,  which  can  be  made  in  so  many  ways  that  Heieha,  in 
his  7-mtte  d^HauU  Cofnjxtntion  MumccUe,  gives  129  interrupted  cadences.  The  following 
are  those  generally  in  use: 


CASEKCY  (from  Lat.  cado,  to  fall  or  decline).  The  marks  by  which  the  shields  of 
the  younger  members  of  families  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  elder,  and  from 
each  other,  is  an  extensive,  and,  in  so  far  as  that  term  can  be  applied  to  heraldry  at 
all,  an  important  branch  of  the  science.  No  distinction  is  usually  made  by  writers  on 
heraldry,  and  probably  the  practice  of  heralds  in  general  scarcely  admits  of  any  being 
made,  between  vuii'hi  of  C,  differences,  diatihction*,  or  even  brisureft,  though  the  lust  term 
is  pretty  constantly  and  quite  appropriately  used  to  in(!lude  not  only  differouccs   in 

general,  but  also  abatements  (q.v.)  or  bearings  by  which  the  arms  o*f  the  family  are 
roken  or  diminished.  See  Bastard  Bar.  But  there  is  a  manifest  convenience  in  the 
practice  which  is  usually  followed  in  Scotland,  of  appropriating  the  label,  the  crescent, 
the  mullet,  and  the  rest  of  the  series  of  marks,  commonly  known  as  marks  of  C. ,  to 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  sons  from  the  father,  and  from  each  other,  during 
the  fiither's  life-time;  and  of  adopting  other  distinctions — such  as  the  bordeur  of  various 
kinds,  the  chief  engrailed,  embattled,  and  the  like,  as  difl^erencefi  between  the  coats  of 
brnthcrs,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  and  of  the  houses  descended  from  them. 
Anotlier  very  common  mode  of  differencing  the  shields  of  brothers  in  early  times,  was 
by  changing  the  tinctures;  but  this  is  now  regarded  as  too  extensive  a  change  for 
such  a  purpose. 

The  differences  at  present  used  by  the  royal  family  will  be  found  in  most  of  the 
peerages.  The  rule  with  regard  to  them  seems  to  be  that,  unlike  subjects,  thev  all 
bear  the  label  of  three  points  argent:  but  tho  label  of  the  prince  of  Wales  is  plain, 
whilst  those  of  the  other  princes  and  princesses  are  charged  with  crosses,  fleurs-de-lis. 
hearts,  or  other  figures,  for  the  sake  or  distinction.  One  of  the  most  frequent  reasons 
for  matriculating  the  arms  of  the  younger  branches  of  families  of  distinction  in  the 
lord  Lyon's  register,  is  that  they  may  be  properly  distinguished  from  those  borne  by  the 
head  of  the  house. 
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GAD£S"ZA,  in  music,  an  ornamental  succession  of  notes  introduced  at  pleasure  by  the 
I)erformer  at  the  finishing  of  a  phrase. 

CADEB  IBBIS  (chair  of  Idris,  a  reputed  giant),  a  picturesque  mountain  in  Merion- 
ethshire, Wales,  5  m.  8.s.w.  of  Dolgelly.  It  consists  of  an  immense  ridge  of  broken  prec- 
ipices, 10  m.  long,  and  1  to  8  m.  broad ;  the  highest  peak  reaching  an  elevation  of  2914 
feet.  It  is  composed  of  basalt,  porphyry,  and  other  trap  rocks,  with  beds  of  slag  and 
pumice.  The  view  from  the  summit,  wliich  is  very  extensive,  includes  the  Wrekin  in 
Shropshire,  and  St.  George*s  channel  almost  to  the  Irish  coast. 

CADET  (ante).  All  students  at  the  United  States  military  academy  and  naval  acad- 
emy have  this  title ;  and  there  are  also  medical  cadets  recognized  as  a  distinct  rank.  ' 

CADET,  Military  (Fr.  cadet,  younger,  junior  in  service — allied  in  derivation  and 
meaning  to  cadency  (q.v.)  in  heraldry),  is  a  term  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  a  junior 
member  of  a  noble  family  as  distinguished  from  the  eldest;  and  in  France,  any  oAcer 
junior  to  another  is  a  C.  in  respect  to  him.  In  a  strict  military  sense,  however,  a  C.  ia 
a  youth  studying  for  the  public  service. 

In  England,  military  cadet&hip  has  presented  two  aspects,  according  as  it  is  related 
to  the  East  India  company's  or  to  the  royal  service.  When  the  company  possessed 
political  and  military  authority  in  India,  there  were  about  5000  English  ofiiccrs  in  their 
pay.  Those  who  commanded  the  company's  own  regiments  had  been  professionally 
educated  by  the  company-  A  youth,  nominated  by  the  directors,  was  examined  as  to 
his  proficiency  in  an  ordinary  English  education,  and  admitted  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18  to  Addiscombe  school  or  college,  near  Croydon.  If  a  probation  of  6  months 
resulted  satisfactorily,  he  entered  upon  a  two  years*  coui-se  of  study.  If  he  passed  through 
this  ordeal  well,  he  became  a  C.  in  the  company's  service,  receiving  pay  or  salary,  and 
being  available  for  service  in  India,  as  opportunity  might  offer.  The  system  of  Indian 
cadetship  underwent  various  modifications  by  the  introduction  of  competition  in  the 
appointments,  and  by  the  transference  of  the  company's  powers  to  the  crown;  and 
ceased  in  1861,  when  the  accession  of  fresh  officers  to  the  local  Indian  armies  was 
stopped. 

The  second  aspect  of  military  cadetship  in  England,  adverted  to  above,  is  that  of 
the  royal  or  queen  s  cadets.  The  arrangements  in  operation  until  recently  will  be  found 
noticed  under  Sandhurst  College;  and  the  present  arrangements  are  given  under 
Staff  College,  and  Military  Academy,  Royal. 

CADET,  Naval,  is  the  lowest  grade  of  officer  in  the  royal  navy.  The  cadets  enter 
the  royal  service  at  12  to  ISi  years  of  age.  Every  capUiin.on  being  appointed  to  a  ship 
in  commission,  is  allowed  to  nominate  one  C. ;  every  flag-officer  (admiral,  etc.),  tw^o,  on 
hoisting  his  flag;  each  member  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  four;  the  two  secretaries, 
tw^o  each;  and  all  the  rest  are  nominated  by  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  The 
candidates  are  examined  at  the  royal  naval  college  at  Greenwich ;  if  the^'  pass,  they 
are  sent  for  two  years  to  the  Bntannia  training-ship  at  Dartmouth,  which  is  virtually  a 

Sublic  school,  for  tuition,  in  which  the  C.'s  parent  or  guardian  pays  £70  a  year.  If  they 
o  not  progress  sufficiently  in  the  training-ship,  thev  are  rejected;  but  if  the  report  is 
favorable,  they  are  put  into  sea-going  ships.  While  on  board,  the  C.  is  expected  to 
watch  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  what  is  going  on — saluting  officers,  tying  knots, 
splicing  ropes,  arranging  rigging,  learning  technical  terms,  going  aloft,  keeping  the  loc:, 
keeping  watcli,  etc.  If  he  pass  from  the  Bntannia.  with  a  first-class  certificate,  he 
becomes  a  midshipman  at  once;  otherwise,  according  to  the  progress  he  makes.  Cadets 
mess  with  the  midshipmen  on  shipboard.  There  were  191  cadets  on  the  navy  estimates 
for  1878-79,  receiving  each  a  shilling  a  day  as  pay  or  pocket-money. 

CADETS'  COLLEGE.  A  college  with  this  designation  was  established  in  18o8  by  a 
remodeling  of  the  junior  department  of  the  royal  military  college  at  Sandhurst.  Its 
objects  were,  to  give  a  sound  military  education  to  youths  intended  for  the  army,  and 
to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  commissions  when  the  education  was  finished.  The  age 
of  admission  was  between  16  and  19.  The  friends  of  a  youth,  able  to  pay  the  sums  of 
money  presently  to  be  named,  applied  to  the  commander-in-chief  for  permission  to  place 
the  youth  on  the  list  of  candidates;  this  permission  was  usually  granted  on  production 
of  satisfactory  certificates  and  references.  The  youth  might  go  up  for  examination  on 
any  half-year.  The  list  of  subjects  included  English  composition,  continental  languages, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  sciences,  experimental  sciences,  and  drawing. 
After  the  examination,  the  candidates  were  reported  to  the  commander-in-chief  m 
their  order  of  merit.  Those  who  had  the  most  marks  w^re  admitted  as  cadets  as  soon  as 
vacancies  occurred  in  the  college.  When  entered,  they  studied  for  two  years  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  military  science  and  practice.  The  friend  sup- 
plied clothing,  books,  and  instruments.  The  annual  payment  for  education,  board,  and 
lodgine  varied  from  £100  per  annum  down  to  £20;  the  highest  sum  being  demanded 
for  "the  sons  of  private  gentlemen,"  while  the  lowest  was  deemed  sufficient  for  "the 
sons  of  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  who  had  died  in  the  service,  and  whose  families 
^ere  proved  to  be  left  in  pecuniary  distress."  Twenty  of  the  youths  \vere  "queen's 
cadets,"  sons  of  officers  "who  had  fallen  in  action,  or  had  died  from  the  eflPects  of  active 
service,  and  had  left  their  families  in  reduced  circumstances.'*    These  20  cadets  were 
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admitted  and  educated  gratuitously.  This  system  was  abolished  In  1870.  Sub-lieu- 
tenants of  cavalry  and  infantry,  styled  **  student  officers,"  who  have  done  duty  with  a 
regiment  for  about  12  months,  are  now  required  to  attend  the  college  at  Sandhurst,  and 
go  through  a  course  of  study  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  it,  on  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination,  they  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  rejoin  their  regiments. 
See  also  Military  Academy,  Rotax. 

CADET'S  FUICIHO  LiaXTOB.     See  Cacodyle. 

CA'DI,  an  Arabic  word  signifving  a  judse  or  person  learned  in  the  law,  the  title  of 
an  inferior  judge  amongst  tne  Mohammedan  nations,  who,  like  the  Mollah  (q.v.),  or 
superior  judge,  must  be  chosen  from'  the  higher  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  as  all  law  is 
founded  upon  the  Koran. 

CADILLAC,  Antoine  de  la  Mothe.  d.  1719;  a  French  pioneer  and  officer  in 
America,  who  came  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1691 ;  commanded  at  Michilimackinac,  1691-97, 
and  in  1701  founded  Detroit.  He  was  governor  of  Louisiana,  171^17,  where  he  bad 
much  trouble  with  the  Indians. 

CAD'IZ,  a  province  in  s.  Spain,  in  the  ancient  division  of  Andalusia;  bounded  n. 
by  Seville,  e.  by  the  Mediterranean,  s.  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  w.  by  the  Guadal- 
quivir; 2806  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '70,  426,499.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  traversed  b^  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  but  partially  cultivated.  The  wines  of  the  province  are  especially 
fine.     The  western  part  is  traversed  by  the  Seville  and  Cadiz  railroad. 

CAD'IZ  (ancient  Qades),  an  important  commercial  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modem 
province  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  great  division  of  Andalusia;  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  narrow  isthmus  of  the  isle  of  Leon,  in  lat.  36°  82' 
n.,  and  long.  6"  17'  wesL  The  Atlantic  ocean  washes  its  western  and  part  of  its  south- 
em  side,  and  on  the  n.  and  n.e.  it  is  inclosed  by  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic,  forming  an  outer  and  an  inner  bay.  Connected  by  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  (in  some  places  not  above  200  yds.  across)  with  the  mainland,  C.  is  admirably 
situated  for  defense;  but  though  it  has  several  sea  and  land  fortifications,  these  are  by 
no  means  considered  impregnable.  The  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls,  forms 
nearly  a  square,  each  side  bemg  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  houses  being 
built  of  while  stone,  the  city  presents  a  remarkably  bright  and  clean  appearance  from 
the  sea.  Th<}  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted,  regular,  but  narrow,  and  there  are 
some  pleasant  public  walks,  the  most  frequented  of  which  is  the  Alameda.  It  has  few 
public  buildings  of  note;  its  two  cathedrals  are,  on  the  whole,  but  poor  specimens  of 
ecclesiastic.il  architecture,  and  its  pictures,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  excellent 
pieces  by  Murillo,  are  of  little  value.  C.  declined  greatly  a.s  a  commercial  city  after  the 
emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  iu  South  America;  but  owing  partly  to  the  recent 
extension  of  tlie  railway  system  in  Spain,  and  partly  to  the  establishment  of  some  new 
lines  of  steamers,  the  trade  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  revived  considerably.  Quite 
lately  again  there  has  been  seriour  degression.  In  1873,  the  total  imports  of  C.  were 
valued  at  £2.100,729;  in  1876,  at  £1,908,166;  in  1873,  the  exports  were  worth  £8,941,095; 
and  in  1878,  only  £1,908,166.  The  number  of  Spanish  ships  which  entered  C.  in  1874 
was  2677,  with  a  tonnage  of  815.333;  of  foreign  ships,  962— tonnage,  800,780.  The 
exports  consist  of  wine,  olive-oil,  fruits,  salt,  an(i  metals.  The  mantifactures  are  ghiss, 
woolen  cloth,  soap,  hats,  leather,  etc.     Pop.  '79,  68,000. 

C.  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Europe,  having  been  built  by  the  Phenicians, 
under  the  name  of  Gaddir,  847  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  about  1100  b.c. 
It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  was  captured 
by  the  Romans,  who  named  it  Gades,  and  under  them  it  soon  became  a  city  of  vast 
wealth  and  importance.  Occupied  afterwards  by  the  Goths  and  Moors,  it  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1262.  In  1587,  Drake  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  bay;  nine 
years  later,  it  was  pillaged  and  burned  by  lord  Essex;  and  m  1626  and  1702,  it  was  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked  by  other  English  forces.  After  the  revolution  of  1808,  C.  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  insurrectionary  junta,  by  whose  orders  it  was  separated  from  the 
mainland.  The  French,  in  Feb..  1810,  commenced  a  blockade,  which  they  vigorously  per- 
severed in.  capturing  several  of  the  forts,  until  Aug.  25,  1812,  when  the  victories  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  forced  them  to  abandon  it.  The  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  French  in  1823,  and  held  by  them  until  1828.  In  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1868,  0. 
played  a  distinguished  part. 

CADKIA  is  the  term  applied  to  the  crust  formed  in  zinc  furnaces,  and  which  contains 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  cadmium. 

GADMI0M  is  a  metal  which  occurs  in  zinc  ores,  and,  being  more  volatile  than  zinc, 
rises  in  vapor,  and  distils  over  with  the  first  portions  of  the  metal.  See  Zinc.  C.  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  Cd,  has  the  atomic  weight  56— new  system.  112— and  the 
specific  gravity  8  6.  It  is  a  white  metal,  somewhat  resembling  tm;  is  malleable  and 
ductile;  fuses  at  412'*  F.,  and  rises  in  vapor  a  little  above  600  .     It  is  rarely  prepared 

Sure,  and  is  not  emplojred  in  the  arts  as  a  metal,  though  one  or  more  of  its  salts  have 
een  serviceable  in  medicine.  The  sulphide  of  C,  CdS,  occurs  naturally  as  the  mineral 
greerwckite,  and  when  prepared  artificially,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  It  is  known  as 
cadmium  yellow,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  artist.     A  great  variety  of  tints  are  pro- 
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duced  by  mixing  it  with  white-lead.  Much  of  what  is  sold  as  Naples  yellow  (q.v.)  is 
thus  prepared ;  out  the  genuine  Naples  yellow  has  a  ereenish  tint,  which  renaers  it 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  imitation.  Cadmium  yellow,  however,  has  many  valu- 
able qualities,  which  are  causing  it  rapidly  to  supersedfe  Naples  yellow. 

CADXUB  (according  to  ApoUodorus  and  others)  was  the  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa, 
and  the  brother  of  Europa.  When  the  latter  was  carried  off  by  Zeus,  he  and  his  brothers, 
as  also  their  mother,  were  sent  in  quest  of  her,  with  injunctions  from  Agenor  not  to 
return  without  her.  Their  search  was  vain,  and  the  oracle  at  Delphi  told  C.  to  relin- 
quish it,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  certain  kind  which  he  should  meet,  and  build  a  city 
where  it  should  lie  down.  He  found  the  cow  in  Phocis,  followed  her  to  Boeotia,  and 
built  there  the  city  of  Thebes,  about  1550  b.c.  The  myth  of  C,  however,  like  other 
early  Greek  mvths,  abounds  in  contradictions,  and  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  disentangle 
the  historical  facts  from  the  meshes  of  fable  in  which  they  are  imprisoned.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  introduction  into  Greece  of  an  alphabet  of  16  letters,  derived  from  Egypt  or 
Phenicia,  and  the  discovery  of  brass,  or  introduction  of  its  use. 

CADOTOAI,  George,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  Chouan  or  roy;alist  war  in  Brit- 
tany, was  b.  near  Auray,  in  lower  Brittany,  where  his  father  was  a  miller,  in  1771.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  the  republic,  and  soon  acquired  great  infiu- 
ence  over  the  peasants.  Captured  in  1794,  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  firest,  from 
which  he  soon  made  his  escape,  imprisonment  having  only  increased  his  loyal  ardor. 
Annoyed  at  the  dissensions  between  the  Vendean  generals  and  the  emigrant  ofiBcers,  and 
the  disasters  consequent  thereon,  C.  organized  an  army  in  which  no  noble  was  permitted 
to  command,  and  which  Hoche,  with  all  his  great  military  talents,  was  unable  to  subdue  or 
disperse.  In  1709,  C.  was  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  first  consul,  and 
place  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne;  but  the  events  of  the  18th  Brumaire  disarranged  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators.  Bonaparte  recognized  C.'s  energy  and  force  of  character,  and 
offered  to  make  him  a  lieut.gen.  in  his  army,  which  offer  C.  refused,  as  well  as  another 
of  a  pension  of  100,000  francs,  if  he  would  only  consent  to  remain  quiet.  Bonaparte 
attempted  to  arrest  him,  but  he  fled  to  England,  where,  in  1802,  he  conspired  with 
Pichegru  for  the  overthrow  of  the  first  consid.  With  this  design  he  went  to  Paris,  but 
was  arrested,  condemned,  and  executed  June  25,  1804.  G.  was  a  man  of  stem  honesty 
and  indomitable  resolution.  "His  mind  was  cast  in  the  true  mold;  iu  my  hands  he 
would  have  done  great  things,"  was  Napoleon's  estimate  of  him. 

CADXT'CEXTS,  the  winged  staff  of  Mercury,  or  Hermes,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks, 
which  was  supposed  to  give  the  god  power  to  fly.  The  C.  in  the  actual  world  was  the 
staff  or  mace  carried  by  heralds  and  ambassadors,  from  which  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
it  came  to  form  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  Originally,  it  was 
simply  an  olive-branch,  the  stems  of  w^hich  were  afterwards  formed  into  snakes,  in 
accordance  with  several  poetical  tales  invented  by  the  mythologists.  One  of  these  was 
to  the  effect  that  Mercury,  having  found  two  snakes  fighting,  divided  them  with  his  rod, 
and  that  thus  they  came  to  be  used  as  an  emblem  of  peace.  Many  miraculous  virtues 
were  ascribed  to  the  caduceus.  On  the  coina^  of  antiquity,  the  C.  is  often  given  to 
Mars,  who  holds  it  in  the  left  hand,  a  spear  bemg  in  his  right,  to  show  how  peace  and 
war  alternate.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  hands  of  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Venus,  etc. 
Amongst  the  modems,  the  C.  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  commerce,  over  which  Mercury 
was  the  presiding  divinity. 

CADWALADER,  George,  b.  Penn. ;  bred  to  the  law;  served  as  brig. gen.  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  maj.gen.  of  volunteers  in  the  war  against  the  rebellion. 

CADWALADER,  or  CADWALLADER,  John,  1748-86;  b.  Penn.;  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  convention  of  1775,  and  brig.gen.  in  the  revolutionary  war,  participat- 
ing in  the  engagements  at  Brandywine,  German  town,  Monmouth,  and  Trenton.  After 
peace  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  assembly. 

CJECItlA  (Lat.  etfciis,  blind),  a  genus  of  reptiles,  formerly  placed  among  serpents, 
on  account  of  their  form,  although,  in  their  anatomical  stmcture,  peculiarities  were 
observed  allying  them  to  batrachians,  with  which  they  are  now  ranked,  the  important 
fact  having  been  ascertained  of  their  breathing  by  gills  when  young,  and  undergoing  a 
metamorphosis.  Tlie  body  is  almost  cylindrical  or  worm-like,  the  head  small,  the  eyes 
very  small,  and  nearly  hidden  by  the  skin;  in  some  species,  indeed,  imperfect  or  want- 
ing, upon  which  account  the  name  C.  was  given  to  them,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  transfer  to  them  the  English  name  blindworm,  commonly  given  to  the  a  nfftrnf raff  iliJ*. 
The  skin  is  smooth,  viscous,  and  annularly  wrinkled,  appearing  naked,  although,  upon 
dissection,  minute  scales  are  found  disposed  between  its  wrinkles,  at  least  in  some 
species.  The  vertebrcB  are  articulated  as  in  fishes  and  in  some  of  the  other  lower 
batrachians,  not  as  in  serpents,  and  the  skull  is  united  to  the  first  vertebra  by  two 
tubercles.  The  ribs  are  imperfectly  developed,  and  much  too  short  to  encircle  the 
trunk. — The  original  genus  C.  has  been  subdivided,  now  forming  a  family,  c(pciliada. 
The  species  are  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  of  marshy  or  moist  places. 

CiECILlUS  8TATIUS,  d.  168  B.C.;  a  Roman  comic  poet  and  dramatist,  of  whose 
works  few  fragments  remain.  The  people  ranked  him  with  Plautus  and  Terence,  as 
among  the  flm  of  cwnic  writers,  ^ '9'^^^^  oy  vj  v. v^g  Iv. 
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CM'Cmi  (Lat.  e<Bcus,  blind),  a  blind  sac;  that  is,  a  sac  or  bag  having  only  one  open- 
ing, connected  with  the  intestine  of  an  animal.  In  man  there  is  only  one  C,  very  small, 
and  apparently  not  performing  any  important  function,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
small  mtestine,  where  it  terminates  in  the  large  intestine  or  colon.  In  many  of  the 
mammalia,  however,  and  particularly  in  most  of  those  which  are  herbivorous,  it  is  com- 
paratively large,  and  is  found  to  secrete  an  acid  fluid  resembling  the  gastric  juice.  It 
therefore  appears  that,  where  the  nature  of  the  asaimilatory  process  is  such  as  to  require 
the  detention  of  the  food  for  a  considerable  time,  this  provision  is  made  for  it,  in  order 
that  digestion  may  be  more  completely  accomplished.  The  C.  is  entrely  wanting  in 
some  quadrupeds,  as  in  bats,  and  the  bear  and  weasel  families.  Birds  have  two  caeca, 
which  are  geuerallv  long  and  capacious  in  those  that  are  omnivorous  or  granivorous, 
and  the  position  of  which  is  the  only  circumstance  that  marks  the  division  of  the  intes- 
tine into  two  parts,  the  small  and  the  large  intestine,  or  the  ileum  and  the  colon.  In 
reptiles,  a  C.  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Fishes  have  none  m  the  position  occupied  by 
those  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  but  many  of  them  have  cseca  attached  to  the  intestine  at 
its  uppermost  part,  and  very  generally  regarded  as  appenda^  of  the  stomach.  The 
number  of  these  cseca  is,  however,  extremely  various ;  sometunes  there  are  only  2,  and 
sometimes  more  than  100.  The  number  is  different  even  in  very  nearly  allied  species 
of  the  same  family;  thus,  there  are  only  6  in  the  smelt,  but  70  in  the  salmon;  24  m  the 
herring,  and  80  in  the  shad.  In  some  fishes,  as  the  cod,  the  cseca  consists  of  lar^e  trunks 
ramified  into  smaller  ones.  —The  intestinal  canal  of  some  of  the  infusoiia  is  furnished 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  numerous  cseca,  no  other  organ  coiresponding  to  a 
stomach  appearing  to  exist. 

CJBDXOK,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  note  who  composed  in  his  own  language, 
and  of  whom  there  are  any  remains.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  his  death 
occurred  about  680  a.d.  He  was  originally  a  cowherd  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
Whitby,  and,  according  to  Bede,  "  even  more  ignorant  than  the  majority  of  his  fellows, 
so  that  in  the  evenings,  when  the  domestics  a.'^sembled  in  the  hall  to  recreate  themselves 
with  music  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  C.  was  frequently  obliged  to  retire  in  order  to 
hide  his  shame  when  the  harp  was  moved  towards  him."  One  night,  however,  as  he 
was  sleeping  in  the  stable  loft,  a  stranger  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  sing. 
C.  declared  his  ignorance,  but  the  stranger  would  take  no  refusal,  and  imposed  on  the 
poor  cowherd  the  sublime  task  of  hymnlug  the  glories  of  creation.  Suddenly  a  poetic 
inspiration  seized  him,  and  he  began  to  pour  forth  verses.  When  he  awoke  from  his 
dream  the  words  remained  fast-rooted  in  his  memory,  and  were  recited  by  him  to  othe» 
with  new  confidence.  The  abbess  Hilda,  and  the  learned  men  who  were  with  her  in 
the  monastery,  immediately  declared  that  he  had  received  the  gift  of  song  from  heaven. 
He  was  now  educated,  became  a  monk,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  composing  poems 
on  the  Bible  histories  and  on  miscellaneous  religious  subjects,  many  of  which  nave  been 
preserved,  and  are  altogether  in  bulk  nearly  equal  to  the  half  of  Paradise  Lost. 
to  parts  of  which  some  of  them  bear  a  striking  resemblance.  Satan's  speech  in  hell  is 
characterized  by  a  simple  yet  solemn  greatness  of  imagination,  which  may  possibly  have 
influenced  at  some  period  of  his  life  the  more  magnificent  genius  of  Milton. 

CJELATIJ'BA.     See  Chabeno. 

C^'LIUS  AURELIA'NUS,  a  physician  of  Numidia  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  author  of  a  valuable  medical  work.  He  divided  disease  into  two  great 
classes,  acute  and  chronic,  devoting  his  work  of  ten  books  to  their  elucidation. 

C'ELIUS  MOXS,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome.     See  Rome,  ante. 

CAEH",  the  chief  t.  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  France — formerly  the  capital  of 
lower  Normandy— is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orne,  about  9  m.  from  its  mouth, 
122  m.  w.n.w.  of  Paris.  C.  is  built  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain;  its  streets  are  wide 
and  clean,  it  has  several  fine  squares,  and  many  noble  specimens  of  ancient  Norman 
architecture.  Among  the  best  examples  are  the  churches  of  St.  Etienue,  founded  by 
William  the  conqueror,  and  which  contained  his  monument,  erected  by  William  Rufus, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots  in  1562;  La  Trinite.  called  Q.\soAhb(iye  aux  I>am€s, 
founded  by  Matilda,  wife  of  the  conqueror;  St.  Nicholas,  now  a  cavalry  .fodder-store; 
St.  PicM-re  and  St.  Jean.  The  castle,  founded  by  the  conqueror,  and  finished  by  Henry 
I.  of  Ensrland.  was  partially  destroyed  in  1793.  There  are  several  beautiful  promenades 
in  the  city,  wliich  has  manufactures  of  lace,  blonde,  crape,  cutlerv,  cotton-yarn;  brew- 
eries, dye-works,  wax-bleaching,  and  ship-building  yards.  Its  Angora  gloves,  made 
from  the  unwashed,  undyed  fur  of  Angora  rabbits,  which  are  reared  in  the  district,  are 
celebrated.  Quarries  in  the  neighborhood  produce  an  excellent  stone,  called  Caen  stone 
(q.v.).  Trade  is  facilitated  by  a  maritime  canal  connecting  the  port  with  the  .sea,  and 
also  by  the  railway  connecting  it  with  the  Paris  and  Rouen  line;  those  to  Cherbourg, 
Tours.*  and  Honfleur,  and  that  to  Flers,  opened  in  1867,  which  affords  C.  communication 
with  Granville.  Nothing  is  known  of  G.  before  the  9th  century.  It  was  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  912,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Normans,  under  whom  it  increased 
ra])idly.  William  the  conqueror  and  his  queen  made  it  their  residence,  and  greatly 
improved  it.  In  1346,  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  English,  who  again  captured  it 
in  1417.    It  was  held  by  them  until  1450,  when  the  French  compelled  them  to  surrender. 
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During  the  revolution  of  1793,  several  of  the  Girondist  chiefs,  proscribed  by  the  Jaco- 
bins, went  to  C,  and  organized  a  revolt  against  the  Mountain,  which  proved  unsuccess- 
ful.   Pop.  '76,  33,072. 

CAEK  ftTONi:.  The  neighborhood  of  the  t  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  stone  quarries  from  a  very  early  period.  The  excellence  of  the  stone,  and 
the  facility  of  transport  by  sea,  led  to  C.  8.  being  very  extensively  used  in  England 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  In  1460,  the  abbot  of  Westminster  obtained  a 
license  to  import  C.  S.  for  the  repairs  of  the  monastery.  Later,  it  became  a  regular 
lirticle  of  importation,  and  in  1582  it  is  rated  at.  the  custom-hou^sc  at  6^;.  Sd.  the  ton. 
Winchester  and  Canterburv  cathedrals,  Henrjr  VII. 's  chapel  at  Westminster,  aud  many 
country  churches^  are  built  of  C.  S.,which  is  still  frequently  used  in  England.  The 
stone  is  an  oolite,  resembling  Stonesfleld  slate,  but  without  its  slaty  structure.  The 
quarries  are  subterraneous,  and  the  stone  is  brought  up  through  vertical  shafts  in  blocks 
6  or  9  ft.  long,  and  about  2  thick. 

CiERE     See  CERVETEitfi,  ante. 

CAEBLE'OK  (Castle  of  the  Legion),  a  small  but  ancient  t.  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Usk,  2  m.  n.e.  of  Newport.  It  is  the  Isca  Silurura  of  the  Romans, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  Britannia  Secunda,  now 
Wales,  and  the  residence  of  the  famous  king  Arthur.  It  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
archbishopric,  which  was  removed  to  St.  Davids  about  519  a.d.  An  abbey  of  Cistercian 
monks  existed  here  before  the  reformation.  C.  was  an  important  place  in  the  12th  c, 
but  it  wjis  afterwards  ruined  by  the  frequent  wars  between  the  Welsh  and  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Many  Roman  relics  have  been  found  here,  as  aqueducts,  baths,  pavements,  altars, 
tiles,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  statues;  many  of  the  smaller  antiquities  are  deposited  in 
a  museum  in  the  town;  besides  half -melted  ore  and  cinders,  and  the  remains  of  a  fortress, 
with  walls  12  ft.  thick  and  1800  yards  long,  and  of  an  amphitheater,  called  king  Arthur's 
round  table,  222  by  192  ft.  in  size.  Pop.  71,  1306.  The  chief  occupation  is  the  manu- 
facture of  tin-plates. 

CAEBHABTHEK  (Welsh,  Goer  Fyrddyn,  the  Maridunum  of  Ptolemy),  a  seaport  t., 
capital  of  Caermarthenshire,  South  Wales,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Towy,  9  m.  from 
Oaermarthen  bay.  It  lies  in  a  picturesque  situation,  but  the  streets  are  irregular,  steep, 
and  often  narrow.  The  Towy  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  up  to  the  town,  and 
salmon  and  sewin  are  caught  in  the  river.  There  are  tin  and  iron  works  near  the  town. 
C.  exports  tin-plates,  cast  iron,  timber,  marble,  bark,  slates,  lead  ore,  bricks,  grain, 
butter,  and  e^gs.  The  Welsh  language  is  used  in  moat  of  the  churches.  C.  is  a  co. 
borough,  having  a  separate  jurisdiction  from  the  shire.  Il  unites  with  Llanelly  in 
returning  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  71,  10,488.  There  is  a  college  for  Welsh 
teachers.  Near  C.  are  the  remains  of  two  Roman  camps.  In  the  5th  c.  Merlin,  the 
Welsh  prophet,  is  said  to  have  been  born  here.  It  was  long  the  residence  of  the  native 
princes  of  South  Wales.  Oaermarthen  castle  often  changed  hands  in  the  contests  of  the 
Welsh  chiefs  with  each  other,  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  with  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans. 

CAEBHAB'THEKSHntE,  a  maritime  co.  in  South  Wales,  on  the  Bristol  channel; 
bounded  n.  by  Cardiran,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Teify;  e.  by  Brecknock;  s. 
by  Glamorgan  and  Caermarthen  bay;  and  w.  by  Pembroke.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
Welsh  counties;  length,  53  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  38  m. ;  area,  974sq.m.,  nearly  a  third 
of  which  is  waste.  The  county  is  mountainous  in  the  n.  and  e.,  and  is  characterized  by 
productive  though  narrow  valleys  and  deep,  wooded  glens.  Caermarthen  Van  or  Beacon 
rises  to  the  height  of  2596  ft.,  being  the  greatest  elevation  in  the  county.  The  coast  of 
C.  is  marshy,  and  is  all  situated  on  Caermarthen  bay,  which  washes  also  small  portions 
of  the  coasts  of  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke,  is  17  m.  across,  10m.  deep,  35  in  circuit,  and 
receives  the  rivers  Taff  or  Tave,  Towy^  and  Lhoughor.  The  chief  rivers  of  C.  are  the 
Towy,  Cothy,  Taff,  and  Teify.  The  Towy  has  a  courtse  of  60  m.,  of  which  60  are  in 
Caermarthenshire.  It  yields  plenty  of  salmon,  sewin,  trout,  eels,  and  lamprey,  and  is 
navigable  for  the  last  9  m.  of  its  course.  On  this  river  is  the  celebrated  vale  of  the  Towy, 
80  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles.  C,  n.  and  w.  of  the  Towy,  comprising 
three  fourths  of  the  county,  consists  of  lower  Silurian  clay-slate  and  grauwacke.  In  the 
s.e.  corner  of  the  county  is  a  band  of  carboniferous  limestone  and  grit,  to  which  suc- 
ceeds a  small  part  of  the  South  Welsh  coal-field  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth,  chiefly 
composed  of  stone-coal  and  culm.  The  mineral  productions  of  the  county  are  iron,  coal, 
copper,  lead,  slates,  lime,  dark-blue  marble.  These,  with  tinned  iron,  grain,  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  butter,  are  exported.  The  climate  of  C.  is  mild,  but  moist;  the  soil 
is  stiff  and  poor  in  the  uplands,  affording  pasturage  for  small  cattle;  but  tlie  rest  of 
the  county  is  well  wooded,  and  in  the  s.  part  along  the  rivers  very  fertile.  Oats  and 
barley  are  the  chief  crops.  The  chief  towns  are  Caermarthen  (the  county  town), 
Llanelly,  Llandeilo-vawr,  Llandovery,  Newcastle-in-Emlyn,  and  Kidwelly.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  woolens  and  hides.  Pop.  '71,  115,710.  C.  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  county  contains  so-called  Druidical  remains  and  Roman  roads, 
besides  many  baronial  and  ecclesiastical  ruins.  In  this  county  originated  the 
"Rebecca"  riots,  which  in  South  Wales,  in  1843-44,  were  directed  against  the  turn- 
pike-gates. 
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CAEBKAB'VOK  (CcLer-yn-ar-Fon,  Fort  opposite  Mon  or  Anglesea),  a  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  and  seaport  iu  North  Wales,  the  capital  of  Caernarvonshire,  situ- 
ated near  the  s.  end  of  the  Menai  strait,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seiont,  245  m.  n.w. 
of  London.  C.  has  a  castle  situated  at  the  "w.  end  of  the  town,  the  building  of  wliich 
was  commenced  by  Edward  I.  in  1284.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  ruins  in  the  king- 
dom, the  walls  being  still  entire,  and  inclosing  an  oblong  of  three  acres.  Tlie  walls 
are  7  to  9  ft.  thick,  and  are  pierced  bv  a  covered  gallery,  with  loop-holes  to  discharge 
arrows.  There  are  thirteen  embattled  towers,  with  five,  six,  or  eight  sides,  and  sur- 
mounted by  turrets.  The  gateway  under  the  great  square  tower  has  four  portcullises. 
The  town  itself  was  once  surrounded  by  walls  and  round  towers.  These  walls,  with 
several  of  the  gates,  still  exist,  but  are  now  within  the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but 
regular,  and  at  rl^ht  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  churches  and  chapels,  the  services 
are  in  Welsh  and  English.  C.  unites  with  Pwllheli,  Nevin,  Criccieth,  Conway,  and 
Bangor  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament.  In  1876,  939  vessels,  with  a  burden  of 
73,275  tons,  entered,  and  1900  vessels,  with  a  burden  of  144,684  tons,  cleared  the  port, 
chiefly  small-craft  and  steamers  to  and  from  Liverpool.  The  harbor  admits  of  ships  of 
400  tons.  The  chief  exports  are  copper  ore,  coal,  and  slates.  There  is  also  a  great 
iron  and  brass  foundry.  C.  is  a  bathing  place,  and  is  much  frequented  by  tourists, 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  CTande&t  scenery  iu  North  Wales.  Many  families  of  the 
upper  ranks  reside  in  and  around  tlie  town.  Pop.  71,  9449.  Half  a  mile  from  C.  are 
the  remains,  covering  seven  acres,  of  Segontium,  or  Cucr  Seiont,  a  Roman  station  or 
city.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  and  ornaments,  and  other  lioman  relics,  have  been 
found  here.  There  is  a  lioman  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seiont,  still  almost  com- 
plete, with  walls  11  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  thick,  and  with  parallel  rows  of  holes  3  in.  in 
diameter.  C.  was  the  seat  of  the  native  princes  of  North  Wales  down  to  873.  In  1284 
was  born  here  the  first  Anglo-Norman  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  the  unhappy  Edward 
II.  In  1294,  the  town  and  castle  were  burned,  and  the  English  inhabitants  massacred 
by  the  Welsh  under  Madoc,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Llewelyn,  a  native  prince  of  Wales. 
From  a  rocky  height  near  Uxbridge  hotel,  there  is  a  tine  view  of  Snowdon  and  the 
island  of  Anglesea. 

C AEBlf AByOlfSHIBE,  a  iraritimeco.  in  North  Wales,  bounded  n.  by  the  Irish  sea; 
e.  by  Denbigh,  with  the  Conway  between;  s.  by  Merioneth  and  Cardigan  bay;  and  w. 
by  Caernarvon  bay  and  the  Menai  strait,  the  latter  separating  it  from' Anglesea.  It  is  51 
m.  long;  greatest  breadth,  22  m. ;  average,  9;  area,  644  sq.m.,  of  which -^  is  in  pasture, 
and  only  ^ih,  in  tillage.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  is  traversed  by  the  g^ndcst 
and  highest  ranges  in  South  Britain,  and  it  is  the  highest  and  most  mountainous  county 
in  North  Wales.  The  Snowdonian  or  chief  range  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  great- 
est length  of  the  county,  from  8.w.  to  n.e.,  and  is  very  bold  and  rocky.  It  attains  the 
greatest  elevation  in  Snowdon  (q.v.),  8571  ft.,  in  the  center  of  the  county,  and  the  high- 
est mountain  in  South  Britain.  Caernarvon  bay  is  30  m.  across,  15  long,  with  2  to  30 
fathoms  water,  and  communicates  with  the  Irish  sea  through  the  Menai  strait,  which  is 
17  m.  long,  and  )^  to  4  m.  broad.  The  rivers  of  C.  are  numerous,  but  small,  from  the 
nearness  of  all  parts  of  the  county  to  the  sea.  The  Conway,  navigable  for  10  m.,  which 
runs  along  the  e.  border,  is  the  chief.  Almost  all  the  streams  flow  through  small  lakes 
or  tarnft— of  which  there  are  50  or  60  in  the  county— around  the  central  or  Snowdonian 
group  of  mountains.  There  are  many  fine  cataracts  on  these  streams.  The  mineral 
products  of  C.  are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  roofing  and  writing  slates,  slabs,  chimney- 
piers,  honestone.  The  slate  quarries  employ  many  thousands  of  workmen.  The  climate 
is  mild  in  the  peninsular  part  of  C. ,  but  severe  among  the  hills.  The  chief  branch  of 
rural  industry  in  C.  is  the  rearing  of  black  cattle  for  the  dairy,  and  of  small  sheep. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  raised  in  the  valleys.  J*op.  '71,  106,121.  The 
chief  towns  are  Caernarvon  (the  county  town),  Bangor,  Pwllheli,  Conway,  Nevin,  and 
Criccieth.  In  addition  to  the  above  boroughs,  several  flourishing  towns  have  recently 
sprung  into  existence  in  the  county — Llandudno,  Tremadoc,  and  Bethesda  being  the 
principal.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament— one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the 
six  chief  towns.  Connected  with  C.  is  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway,  on  the  great 
route  from  London  to  Dublin,  which  crosses  into  Anglesea  b^  the  Britannia  tubular 
bridge  over  the  Menai  strait.  C.  contains  the  remains  of  British  or  Celtic  camps  and 
hill-forts,  especially  around  Snowdon,  several  dolmens  and  stone  circles,  and  some 
ancient  castles.  The  Snowdonian  mountains  were  long  the  stronghold  of  the  Welsh 
against  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans  in  their  efforts  to  subjugate  Wales,  and  here 
the  Welsh  were  at  last  defeated  in  1288  by  Edward  I. 

C£8ALPIinA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  leffuminasm  (q.yX  the  type  of 
the  sub-order  ecBsalpimecB.  This  sub-order  is  characterized  by  irregular  flowers,  which 
are  not  papilionaceous  (q.v.),  and  contains  upwards  of  700  known  species,  among  which 
many  are  notable  for  their  purgative  properties,  as  senna  (q.v^i  some  produce  eatable 
fruits,  as  the  tamarind  (q.v.),  the  carob  (q.v.),  and  the  West  Indian  locust  tree  (q.v.); 
some  yield  resinous  ana  balsamic  products,  as  copaiva  (q.v.).  aloes-wood  (q.v.),  etc.; 
some  produce  important  dye-woods,  as  logwood  (q.v.),  Brazil  wood  (q.v.),  camwood 
(q.v.),  etc. ;  and  some  are  trees  of  great  size,  and  very  valuable  for  their  timber,  as  the 
purple-heart  (q.v.)  and  the  wallaba  (q.v.),  trees  of  Guiana.    No  species  of  the  sub-order 
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is  British,  and  it  generally  belongs  to  warm  dimates.— The  genus  0.  contains  a  nnmber 
of  species,  trees  with  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves,  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia 
and  America,  which  vleld  the  Brazil  wood,  Pernambuco  wood  (see  Brazil  Wood),  and 
sappan  wood  (q.v.)  of  commerce,  also  the  astringent  pods  called  dividivi  (q.v.)>  used  in 
tanning. 

C^SALPI'NTJS,  or  CESALPINO,  Andheab,  1519-1603;  an  Italian  philosopher  of 
whose  family  or  descendants  nothing  is  known.  He  first  appears  as  professor  of  botany 
in  the  university  of  Pisa,  where  he  seems  to  have  studied,  and  perhaps  taught,  anatomy 
and  medicine.  In  his  first  work,  Speculum  ArtU  Medica  Hippocraticum,  he  left  proof,  in 
a  passage  often  quoted,  that  he  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  at  least 
through  the  lungs.  In  botanv  he  was  more  original,  and  his  works  are  highly  philosoph- 
ical and  valuable,  being  a  rich  mine  from  which  Linnaeus,  Morrison,  and  others  took 
their  ideas  of  botanical  arrangement'.  He  died  in  Rome  in  attendance  upon  pope 
Clement  VIII. 

C£SAB,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the  JvMa  Gens,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Roman  state,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of  ^neas.  When  or  from 
what  cause  the  surname  of  C.  was  first  acquired,  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain. 
Spartianus,  in  his  Life  of  JElius  Verus,  mentions  four  different  opinions  respecting  its 
origin:  1.  That  the  word  signified  an  elephant  in  the  language  of  the  Moors,  and  was 
given  as  a  surname  to  one  of  the  Julii  because  he  had  killed  an  elephant;  2.  That  it  was 
given  to  him  because  had  been  cut  {ecBitus)  out  of  his  mother's  womb  after  her  death; 
S.  Because  he  had  been  born  with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  (camries);  or,  4.  Because  he 
had  azure-colored  eyes  {(xmi).  The  opinion  to  which  we  most  incline  is  the  third  of 
these,  but  who  was  the  original  "  shocK-head  '*  of  the  gens  we  cannot  say;  the  first,  how- 
ever, mentioned  in  histoiy  is  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  in  208  B.C.  The  greatest  indi* 
vidual  of  Uie  family,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was 

C£ftAB,  Caiub  (or  rather  CrAius)  Julius,  son  of  a  Roman  praetor  of  the  same  name, 
was  b.  12th  July,  100  b.c.  Two  circumstances  conspired  to  determine  his  sym^thies 
in  favor  of  democracy,  and  a^inst  a  republican  oligarchy:  the  first  was  the  marriage  of 
his  aunt  Julia  with  Caius  Harms;  the  second,  the  marriage  of  C.  himself,  in  88  b.c., 
with  Cornelia,  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  principal  enemies  of  Sulla.  The  aneer 
of  the  dictator  at  this  cost  C.  his  rank,  property,  and  almost  his  life  itself.  Feeling  that 
he  would  be  safer  abroad  for  a  time,  he  went  to  Asia,  81  b.c.  ;  but  on  learning  of  the 
death  of  Sulla  (78b.c.),  he  hurried  back  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  popular  party  in 
a  state  of  great  ferment,  and  anxious  to  regain  what  it  had  lost  under  the  vigorous  des- 
potism of  the  aristocractic  dictator.  C. ,  however,  took  no  part  in  the  attempts  of  Lepi- 
dus  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy;  but  he  showed  his  political  leanings  by  prosecuting  (77 
B.C.)  Cn.  Dolabellar— a  great  partisan  of  Sulla^-for  extortion  In  his  province  of  Macedo- 
nia. To  improve  his  eloquence,  lie  went  to  Rhodes  to  study  under  the  rhetor  Apollonius 
Molo.  In  74  B.C.,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  had  been  elected  pontifex,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  threw  himself  earnestly  into  public  life.  In  the  year  70  b.c,  be  attached 
himself  to  Pompey,  whose  political  actions  at  this  time  were  of  a  decidedly  democratic 
character.  In  fe  b.c,  C.  obtained  a  questorship  in  Spain.  On  his  return  to  Rome  (67 
B.C.),  he  married  Pompeia,  a  relative  of  Pompey,  with  whom  he  was  daily  becoming 
more  intimate.  In  66  b.c,  he  was  elected  to  the  curule  aedileship,  and  lavished  vast  sums 
of  money  on  games  and  public  buildines,  by  which  he  increased  his  already  great  pop- 
ularity. For  the  next  few  years,  0.  is  found  steadily  skirmishing  on  the  popular  side. 
In  63  B.C.,  he  was  elected  pontifex  maximus,  and  shortly  after,  pretor.  During  the  same 
year  occurred  the  famous  debate  on  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  in  which  the  aristocratic 
party  vainly  endeavored  to  persuade  the  consul,  Cicero,  to  include  C.  in  the  list  of  con- 
spirators.  In  62  b.  c  ,  Pompey  returned  from  the  east,  and  disbanded  his  army.  Next 
year,  C.  obtained  the  province  of  Hispania  Ulterior  His  career  in  Spain  was  brilliant 
and  decisive.  On  his  return,  he  was  elected  consul,  along  with  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus. 
Shortly  before  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  law  (69  b.c),  C.,  with  rare  tact  and  sagacity, 
had  reconciled  the  two  most  powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  were  then  at  variance,  Pom- 
pey and  Crassus,  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with  them,  known  in  history  as  the 
Firitt  Triummrate.  Both  of  these  distinguished  men  aided  C.  in  carrying  his  agrarian 
law;  and  to  strengthen  still  further  the  union  which  had  been  formed,  0.  gave  Pompey 
his  daughter,  Julia,  in  marriage,  though  she  had  been  promised  to  M.  Brutus;  while  he 
himself  also  married  Calpurnia,  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  his  successor  m  the  consulship. 
On  the  expiry  of  his  term  of  office,  he  obtained  for  himself,  by  the  popular  vote,  the 
province  of  GcUHa  Gisalpina  and  lUyricum  for  five  years,  to  which  the  senate  added — 
to  prevent  the  popular  assembly  from  doing  so — ^the  province  of  Gallia  Tranmlpina. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  favorable  for  C.'s  aims.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
developing  his  extraordinary  militaiy  genius,  and  of  gathering  round  him  an  army  of 
veterans,  whom  perpetual  victory  should  inspire  with  thorough  soldierly  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  his  person.  This  was  the  very  thing  he  wanted  to  give  him  a  reputation 
equal  to  that  of  his  coadjutors,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  whom,  in  genius,  he  far  surpassed. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  political  factions  at  Rome  to  exhaust  themselves  in  petty  strifes, 
C,  in  58  B.C.,  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  rejjaired  to  his  provinces,  ana  during  the 
next  nine  years  conducted  those  splendid  campaigns  in  Gaul,  by  which,  had  he  done 
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nothing  else,  he  would  have  *' built  himself  an  eyerlasting  name."  C.'s  first  campaign 
was  against  the  Helvetii,  whom  he  totally  defeated  near  Bibracte  (Autun).  Out  of 
868,000  only  110,000  remained.  These  were  commanded  by  0.  to  return  home  and  cul- 
tivate their  lands.  The  eyes  of  the  Gauls  were  now  turnea  upon  the  new  conqueror. 
His  help  was  solicited,  among  others,  by  Divitiacus,  an  iEduan  chief.  This  involved 
C.  in  a  second  war  with  a  German  prince,  named  Ariovistus,  who  was  utterly  over- 
thrown; and  now  C,  having  in  the  course  of  one  campaign  successfully  concluded  two 
important  wars,  led  his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

Next  year  (57  B.C.)  occurred  the  Bele:ic  war,  in  which  C.  successively  routed  the 
Suessiones,  Bellovaci,  Ambiani,  and  Nervii,  who,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  each  other  against  the  invaders.  When  the 
senate  received  C.'s  official  dispatches,  it  decreed  a  thanksgiving  of  15  days — an  honor 
never  previously  granted  to  any  other  general.  During  the  winter  and  the  spring 
following,  C.  stayed  at  Lucca;  and,  after  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  hospitality, 
and  in  other  less  praiseworthy  purposes,  he  departed  for  Gaul,  where  the  flames  of  war 
had  burst  out  in  the  north-west.  The  Veneti,  a  maritime  people  of  Brittany,  were  tlie 
chief  instigators  of  the  insurrection.  C.'s  plans  were  laid  with  consunmiate  skill,  and 
were  crowned  with  the  most  splendid  success.  The  Veneti  were  totally  defeated,  and 
most  of  the  other  Gallic  tribes  were  either  checked  or  subdued.  C.  wintered  in  the 
country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii  (Normandy),  having,  in  the  course  of  three  cam- 

gaigns,  conquered  Gaul.  Next  year  (55  B.C.),  Crassuswent  to  Syria,  and  Pompey  to 
pam,  while  C.'s  provincial  government  was  prolonged  for  five  years.  He  now  under- 
took a  fourth  campaign  against  two  German  tribes  who  were  about  to  enter  Gaul.  He 
was  again  successful ;  andpursuing  the  fleeing  enemy  across  the  Rhine,  spent  18  days 
in  plundering  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Sigambri.  He  next  invaded  Britain,  about 
the  autumn ;  but  after  a  brief  stay  in  the  island,  returned  to  Gaul.  The  Roman  senate, 
astonished  at  his  hardihood  and  his  successes  in  regions  where  no  Roman  army  had  ever 
been  before,  accorded  him  a  public  thanksgiving  of  20  days.  In  54  B.C.,  C.  opened  his 
fifth  campaign  bv  a  second  invasion  of  Britain.  On  his  return  to  Gaul,  C.  was  compelled 
-—on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  com,  arising  from  drought — to  winter  his  army  in 
divisions.  This  naturally  aroused  the  hopes  of  the  Gauls,  who  thought  the  time  had 
come  for  recovering  their  independence.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  n.e.  of  Gaul, 
which  was  at  first  partially  successful,  but  was  ultimately  crushed.  C.  resolved  to 
winter  at  Samarobriva  (Amiens),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  malcontents.  In  63  b.c,  C.  com- 
menced his  sixth  campaign.  It  was  chiefiy  occupied  in  crushing  a  second  insurrection 
of  the  Gauls.  C.  now  returned  to  northern  Italy,  that  he  might  be  able  to  communicate 
more  easily  and  securely  with  his  friends  at  Rome.  That  city  was  gradually  becoming 
more  anarchic,  the  evils  of  weak  government  more  apparent;  the  hour  for  decisive 
action  seemed  to  be  approaching,  and  doubtless  C.'s  heart  beat  with  expectation  of  the 
mighty  future,  when  all  at  once  the  plot  that  fate  was  weaving  in  his  favor  appeared  to 
be  completely  marred  by  a  tremendous  rebellion  over  the  whole  of  Gaul,  headed  by  a 
young  warrior  named  Vercingetorix.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  winter  when  the  news  came 
to  C,  who  instantly  saw  that,  at  all  hazards,  he  must  preserve  his  fame  and  his  array. 
Leaving,  therefore,  Pompey  to  succeed  at  Rome,  he  hurried  to  meet  the  insurgent 
hordes.  His  great  difficulty  was  to  collect  his  scattered  legions.  First  crossing,  with 
some  cisalpine  and  provincial  troops,  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  though  they  lay  6  ft. 
deep  in  snow,  he  suddenly  appeared  among  the  Arverni,  who,  terrified  at  his  unexpected 
approach,  sent  for  their  chief,  Vercingetorix,  to  come  to  their  assistance.  This  was 
what  C.  wished.  After  some  wonderful  exhibitions  of  military  skill  and  numerous 
succes.ses,  Vercingetorix  was  shut  up  in  Alesia  (Alisc  in  Burgundy)  with  all  his  infantry. 
C.  besieged  him,  and  though  harassed  by  nearly  300.000  Gauls  without,  who  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  break  through  the  well-defended  Roman  lines,  forced  Vercingetorix  to 
capitulate.  Many  of  the  tribes  now  hastened  to  submit  to  C,  who  prudently  deter- 
mined to  winter'  among  the  vanquished.  The  senate,  of  course,  voted  him  another 
public  thanksgiving.  Next  year  (51  B.C.),  C.  proceeded  to  quell  the  tribes  who  still  held 
out.  This  he  successfully  accomplished,  and  having  in  addition  reduced  the  whole  of 
Aquitanla,  passed  the  winter  of  his  eighth  campaign  at  Nemetocenna.  in  Belgium, 
where  he  spent  the  time  both  in  a  magnanimous  and  politic  manner.  The  Gallic  princes 
were  courteously  and  generously  treated;  the  common  people  were  spared  the  impo- 
sition of  further  taxes,  and  everything  was  done  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  visit 
Italy  with  safety  in  the  spring.  This  he  did.  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  informed  of  everything  that  was  going  on  by  the  tribune  C.  Curio. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  moment  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  state, 
while  his  soldiery  were  devoted  to  him  with  a  loyalty  as  enthusiastic  as  that  which 
Bonaparte  inspirecl  when  fresh  from  his  Italian  victories. 

jVIeanwhile,  Pompey.  whose  vanity  could  not  endure  the  greatness  of  C,  had  been 
gradually  veering  round  again  to  the  aristocracy,  whose  dread  of  the  new  conqueror  was 
hourly  incn^ti-sing.  After  much  futile  diplomatic  finessing  on  all  sides,  the  senate 
carried  a  motion  "  that  C.  should  disband  his  army  by  a  certain  day;  and  that,  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state."  The  tribunes,  Mark 
Antony  and  Q.  Cassius.  put  their  veto  on  this  motion;  but  they  were  violently  driven 
out  of'^  the  senate-chamber,  and,  fearing  for  their  lives,  they  fled  to  C.'s  camp.    The 
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senate,  in  the  madness  of  their  terror,  now  declared  war,  and  intrusted  the  conduct  of 
it  u>  Pompey,  whose  pride  in  the  invincibility  of  his  military  prowess  hindered  him  from 
takiug  the  necessary  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  state.  He  fancied  that  his  Dame 
Mould  briug  thousands  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  even  led  to  believe  that  C.'s  troops 
were  willing  to  desert  their  general:  the  result  of  which  delusion  was,  that  when  hostili- 
ties furmally  commenced,  he  had  hardly  any  soldiers  except  two  legions  which  had 
rc'ceuily  been  in  the  service  of  bis  rival.  C.,  on  the  other  hanil,  perceiviug  that  the  time 
for  decisive  action  had  at  length  come,  harangued  his  victorious  iroops,  wbo  were  williug 
to  folio »v  him  anywhere;  crossed  the  Rubicon  (a  small  stream  which  separated  his 
province  from  Italy  proper),  and  moved  swiftly,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
towards  Rome,  romney  fled  to  Brundusium,  pursued  by  C,  but  contrived  to  reach 
Greece  in  Siifety,  ITtli  March,  49  B.C.  The  Italian  cities  had  everywhere  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  the  conqueror  as  a  deliverer.     In  three  months,  C.  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

C.  next  subdued  Pompey's  legates  in  Spain,  who  were  at  the  head  of  considerable 
forces.  On  his  return,  he  took  iMassilia,  where  he  learned  that  he  had  been  appointed 
dictator  of  the  republic — a  function  which  at  this  time  he  retained  only  for  11  days,  but 
these  were  honorably  distinguished  by  tlie  passing  of  several  humane  enactments. 
Pompey,  now  thoroughly  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  his  danger,  had  gathered,  in  Egypt» 
Greece,  and  the  east,  a  powerful  army,  while  his  fleet  swept  the  sea.  C,  however, 
crossing  the  Adriatic  at  an  unexpected  season,  made  a  rush  for  Dyrrhacbium,  where 
Pompey's  stores  were;  but  was  nevertheless  outstripped  by  his  opponent.  Pompey 
intrenched  his  army  on  some  high  ground  near  the  city,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
Cffisar.  The  first  encounter  was  favorable  to  Pompey,  who  drove  back  C.*s  lemons 
with  much  loss.  The  latter  now  retreated  to  Thessaly,  followed  by  his  exulting 
enemies.  A  second  battle  ensued  on  the  plains  of  rharsalia,  9th  Aug.,  48  b.c. 
Pompey's  army  was  utterly  routed;  Pompey  himself  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
murdered.     See  Pompey. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  reached  Rome,  than  C.  was  again  appointed  dictator  for  a 
year,  and  consul  for  five  years.  He  was  invested  with  tribunicial  power  for  life,  and 
with  the  ri^ht  of  holding  all  the  magislricial  comitia  except  those  for  the  election  of  the 
plebeian  tribunes.  He  did  not.  however,  return  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
but  went  to  Egypt,  then  in  a  distracted  condition  on  account  of  the  disputes  regarding 
the  succession.  Out  of  love  for  Cleopatra  (who  subsequently  bore  him  a  son),  he 
entered  upon  the  *•  Alexandrine  war,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  which  he 
brought  to  a  close  in  Mar.,  47  B.C.  He  next  overthrew  a  son  of  Mithridates.  near  Cela,  in 
Pontus,  Aug.  2  of  the  same  year,  and  arrived  in  Rome  in  Kepteniber.  He  was  once  more 
appointed  dictator,  and  the  property  of  Pompey  was  conllsciited  and  sold.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  he  had  set  out  for  Africa,  where  his  campaign  against  the  Pompeian 
generals,  Scipio  and  Cato,  was  crowned  with  victory  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  6th 
April,  46  B.C.  Cato  committed  suicide  at  Utica,  and  with  such  irresistible  celerity  was  the 
work  of  subjugation  carried  on,  that  by  the  end  of  the  summer  O.  was  again  in  liome. 
Now  occurred  that  display  of  noble  and  wise  generosity  which  proves  C.  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  great  magnanimous  nature.  He  was  not  a  man  that  could  stoop  to  the 
vulgar  atrocities  of  Manus  or  Sulla,  and  so  he  majestically  declared  that  henceforth  he 
had  no  enemies,  and  that  he  would  make  no  difference  between  Pompeians  and  Caesa- 
rians.  His  victories  in  Gaul,  Eg>'pt,  Pontus,  and  Africa  were  celebrated  by  four  great 
triumphs,  during  which  the  whole  Roman  populace  was  feasted  and  f6ted  by  the  mag- 
nificent liberality  of  the  dictator. 

He  now  proceeded  to  check,  by  wholesale  enactments,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  social 
evils  which  had  long  flourished  in  the  city.  During  the  year  46  B.C.,  also,  he  conferred 
a  benefit  on  Rome  and  on  the  world  by  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  had 
been  greatly  abused  by  the  pontifical  college  for  political  purposes.  After  quelling  an 
insurrection  which  now  broke  out  in  Spain,  where  Pompey's  sons,  Cneius  and  Sextus, 
had  collected  an  army,  he  received  the  title  of  "Father  of  his  Country."  and  also  of 
imjxrator,  was  made  dictator  and  pmfectiis  monim  for  life,  consul  for  10  years;  his 
person  was  declared  sacred,  and  even  divine;  he  obtained  a  body-guard  of  knights  and 
senators;  his  .statue  was  placed  in  the  temples;  his  portrait  was  struck  on  coins;  the 
month  Quintilis  was  called  Julius  in  his  honor;  and  on  all  public  occasions  he  was  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  trium{)hal  robe.  He  now  proposed  to  make  a  disrest  of  the  whole 
Roman  law  for  public  use,  to  found  libraries  for  the  same  purpose,  to  drain  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbor  of  Ostia,  to  dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  to  quell  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  on  the  eastern  frontiers;  but  in  the 
midst  of  these  vast  designs  he  was  cut  ofl!  by  assaSvSination  on  the  ides  (15th)  of  Mar., 
44  B.C.  The  details  of  this  crime — the  greatest  disaster  that  could  have  befallen  the 
Roman  world,  as  subsequent  events  showed — are  too  familiar  to  require  narration.  It 
is  sufliicient  to  say  that,  of  the  sixty  aristocrats  who  were  in  the  conspiracy,  many  hrd 
partaken  of  C.'s  generosity,  and  all  of  his  clemency.  A  few,  like  Brutus,  out  of  a 
weak  and  formal  conscientiousness,  based  on  theory  rather  than  insight,  were  probably 
offended  by  C.'s  desire  to  change  the  form  of  government  into  a  hereditary  monarch}'; 
but  the  most,  like  Cassius,  were  inspired  by  a  spleenful  hatred  of  the  dictator,  and  the 
base  ambition  of  regaining  power  at  all  hazards.  j 

C,  who  was  56  years  of  age  when  he  was  murdered,  was  of  a  noble  and  kingly  prfMC 


ence,  tall  of  stature,  and  possessing  a  countenance  which,  thou^  pale  and  thin  with 
tliought,  was  always  animated  by  the  liglit  of  his  black  eyes.  He  was  baldheaded  (at 
least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life),  wore  no  beard,  and  though  of  a  rather  delicate  con- 
stitution naturally,  he  ultimately  attained  to  the  most  vigorous  health.  His  besetting 
sin  was  sensuality;  but  without  meaning  to  detract  from  the  criminality  of  his  con- 
duct in  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  as  much  the  sin  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  as  his  own,  and  that  the  superlative  grandeur  of  his  position  gave  a  prominence 
to  his  licentiousness  which  a  more  humble  lot  would  have  escaped.  His  intellect  was 
marvelously  versatile.  In  everything  he  excelled.  He  was  not  only  the  first  general 
and  statesman  of  his  age,  but  he  was — excepting  Cicero— its  greatest  orator.  As  a  his- 
torian, he  has  never  been  surpassed  and  rarely  equaled  in  simplicity  and  vigor  of  style, 
and  in  the  truthfulness  with  which  he  nairates  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 
He  was,  in  addition,  a  mathematician,  philologist,  jurist,  and  architect,  and  always  took 
great  pleasure  in  literary  society.  Most  of  his  writings  have  been  lost,  though  their  titles 
are  preserved;  but  we  still  possess  his  invaluable  Commentarii  (generally  known  as 
"Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  ").  The  editio  prineeps  was  printed 
at  Rome  1449.  C.'s  life  was  formally  written  in  ancient  times  by  Suetonius  and  Plu- 
tarch. There  are  modern  lives  by  Delorme,  Napoleon  III.  (1865),  and  J.  A.  Froude  (1879). 

C-^SAR,  Sir  Julius,  1557-1686;  an  English  statesman,  educated  at  Oxford  and 
the  university  of  Paris;  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law.  He  was  master  of  the  rolls, 
and  held  other  high  offices  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  was  noted  for  a  gracious 
dignity  of  character,  and  for  wide  beneficence  to  the  poor. 

C£8ABE'A  (Turris  Stratonis),  called  by  the  natives  "Eaisari'yeb."  This  once  proud 
and  splendid  seaport,  perhaps  one  of  Herod's  most  magnificent  works — ^a  Grecian  town 
with  its  temples,  amphitheater,  baths,  etc.,  imported  into  Syria — was  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  96  m.  s.  of  Beyrout,  and  37  m.  n.  of  Jaffa. 

In  65  A.D.,  Gessius  Florus,  the  worst  of  all  petty  tyrants  that  had  afflicted  Judea, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Csesarea.  About  that  time,  a  terrible  revolution,  which 
commenced  at  C,  broke  out  all  over  Judea.  It  arose  from  a  dispute  between  the  Syrian 
and  Jewish  citizens  of  C.  as  to  which  of  them  the  city  really  belonged  to;  and  <^me  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  insurrection  from  the  fact  that  above  20,(X)0  Jews 
were  massacred  in  C.  in  the  space  of  one  hour;  13,000  in  one  night  at  Scythopolis; 
50,000  at  Alexandria;  8000  at  Joppa;  and  10,000  at  Damascus. 

C.  was  occupied  by  the  crusaders;  after  them,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  decayed 
into  nothingness.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  h^f-buried  ruins,  with  a  few  miserable  stone 
houses  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

C28ABEA  PHUIP'PI  {Pamum).  This  town,  mentioned  in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  was 
situated  about  20  m.  n.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  distinguished  from  the  Cseaarea  on 
the  coast  of  Syria  by  the  appendage  of  **  Philippi,"  riven  to  it  in  honor  of  Philip  the 
tetrarch,  who  repaired  the  city.    It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  overgrown  with  bushes  and 


CJESABEAlf  OFEBATIOK  (c<pdo — casus)  has,  from  very  ancient  times,  been  the  popu- 
lar name  for  Jiysterotomy  {hyatera,  uterus;  tome,  section).  Pliny  distinctly  alludes  to  it 
in  his  Natural  History  (lib.  vii.  cap.  ix.),  sayinff  that  Caesar  was  so  called  from  bein? 
taken  by  excision  out  of  the  womb  of  his  mother,  and  that  such  persons  were  called 
'Camn^s  (Caesar  a  cteso  matris  utero  dictus;  qufi  de  causd  Ccpsones  appellati).  In  his  case, 
the  mother  must  have  survived  the  operation,  as  Aurelia  was  alive  when  her  son  invaded 
Britain.  * 

The  pages  of  a  popular  work  scarcely  allow  of  the  details  of  such  a  proceeding,  but 
we  may  state  that  the  first  incision  is  made  exactly  in  the  middle  line  of  flie  body,  to  the 
length  of  6  or  7  inches.  When  the  uterus  is  exposed,  it  must  be  careful  I  v  "opened, 
the  child  lifted  out,  and  then  the  after  birth.  The  uterus  now  contracts,  and  sinks  down 
into  the  pelvis,  the  wound  is  closed,  nnd  opium  is  given  to  the  patient  to  allay  pain  and 
nervous  irritability. 

In  Great  Britam,  the  C.  O.  has  been  rarely  performed,  most  likely  from  the  skill  of 
the  accoucheurs  rendering  such  a  proceeding  unnecessary;  but  still  several  cases  are  on 
record  where  not  only  the  child,  but  the  mother,  was  saved.  Some  women,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  accepted  it  as  their  usual  method  of  delivery,  having  several  children,  each 
requiring  to  be  removed  through  an  abdominal  incision;  one  woman  submitted  to  it 
seven  times.  It  has  also  been  successfully  performed  m  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 
In  the  year  1500,  a  sow-gelder  operated  successfully  on  his  own  wife;  an  illiterate  Irish 
midwife,  Mary  Donally,  operated  with  a  razor  on  a  poor  farmer's  wife  in  Jan.,  1788, 
and  removed  a  dead  child:  her  patient  completely  recovered,  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk  a 
mile  on  foot  on  the  27th  day  after  the  operation.  Nay,  a  negro  woman  in  Jamaica  cut 
herself  open  with  a  butcher's  knife,  removed  her  infant,  and  recovered.  Practitioners 
arc  riot  quite  decided  as  to  the  circumstances  which  justify  the  performance  of  this 
severe  operation  on  the  living  female,  but  all  agree  on  the  propriety  of  at  once  removing 
by  it  the  child  of  a  recentlv  dead  woman.  Numa  Pompilius  decreed  that  eveir  preg- 
nant woman  who  died  should  be  opened;  and  the  senate  of  Venice,  in  1608,  decreed 
that  practitioners  should  perform,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  C.  O.  on  pregnant  women 
supposed  to  be  dead.    In  1749,  the  king  of  Sicily  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
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medical  men  who  omitted  to  perform  it  on  women  dying  when  advanced  in  pregnancy. 
Of  course,  to  be  of  any  use,  it  must  be  performed  immeaiately. 

QMBIfJU.    See  Rubidium. 

CiESU'RA,  a  pause  or  division  in  a  verse;  a  separation  by  the  ending  of  a  word,  or 
by  a  pause  in  reading,  of  syllables  rythmically  connected,  as  in  this  line:  "  These  part- 
ing num-bers,  ca-denced  by  my  grief." 

CAT,  or  Kap,  the  mountain,  or  range  of  mountains,  that  in  Arabic  and  Persian  fic- 
tion surrounds  the  earth.  The  pivot  on  which  the  mountain  rests  is  a  great  emerald 
from  which  the  sky  receives  its  colors,  and  the  mountain  is  the  dwelling-place  of  giants 
and  genii.     *'  From  Kaf  to  Kaf  "  signifies  from  one  to  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

CATFA.    See  Eaffa. 

CAFPAREL'LI,  or  GAFFARELLI.  GAftrANo  Majorano,  1708-83;  an  Italian 
vocalist  who,  when  a  boy,  was  properly  qualified  for  singing  feminine  parts,  and  waa 
deemed  the  first  soprano  of  the  i^e.  He  was  highly  successful  for  many  years,  having 
no  rival  excepting  possibly  Farinelli ;  and  he  had  success  as  a  composer  also.  On  return- 
ing to  private  life  he  built  a  palace,  over  the  entrance  of  which  he  inscribed:  "  Amphion 
built  Thebes;  I  this  house,"  alluding  to  the  story  that  the  walls  of  Thebes  rose  without 
hands  to  the  music  of  Amphion's  lyre. 

CAFFEINE,  or  ThbIne  (Ci«H,o04N4,2HO),  is  the  alkaloid  or  active  principle  of 
coffee  (q.v.)  and  tea  (q.v.).  When  isolated,  it  forms  beautiful  white  crystals,  with  a 
silky  luster,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  present  in  coffee  to 
the  extent  of  about  1  per  cent,  and  in  ordinary  or  Chinese  tea,  from  2i  to  6  per  cent; 
and  is  also  found  in  raragjuay  and  Guiana  teas.  It  may  be  extracted  from  coffee  or 
tea  by  making  a  decoction  in  hot  water,  and  adding  acetate  of  lead,  which  causes  a  pre- 
cipitate of  caffeotannate  of  lead.  When  the  latter  is  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  lead  is  separated,  and  the  0.  left  in  solution.  On  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  and 
recrystallization  from  alcohol,  the  C.  separates  in  crystals.  * 

C  AFTER  BSE  AD,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  eneephalartos,  trees  of  the  natu- 
ral order  eycaditceoi  (q.v.),  which,  like  many  others  of  that  order,  have  much  starch  in 
their  stems,  and  afford  food  to  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  They  are  also  called  bread- 
trees. 

CAFFEB8.     See  Eafers. 

CAFFBA'SIA.    See  Kaffraria. 

CAFFEISTAH'.    See  Kafiristan. 

CAOATAIT  800L00',  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  in  lat.  6*"  58'  n.,  and  long.. 
118^  28'  ease.  It  is  about  20  m.  in  circumference,  well  wooded  and  elevated. — Caga^an 
is  also  the  name  of  a  province,  river,  and  lake  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Jniilip- 
pines. 

CAGLI,  a  walled  t.  in  the  province  of  Urbino,  Italy,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Can- 
tiano  and  Busso,  where  there  is  an  old  Roman  bridge  over  the  former  river.  It  is  a 
bishop's  seat,  and  has  several  monasteries,  in  one  of  which  id  a  famous  fresco  by  Gio- 
vanni Sanzio,  the  father  of  Raphael.  Leather  manufacturing  is  the  chief  business.  Pop. 
10,213. 

CAGL'IARI.  a  province  of  Sardinia,  occupying  the  s.  part  of  that  island ;  5224  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '72,  893,208.  The  district  is  rough  and  mountainous,  but  the  cultivation  of  grain 
and  cattle-breeding  are  successfully  prosecuted.  There  are  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and 
iron. 

CAOLIABI,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the 
n.e.  shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  and  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island,  in  lat.  SO*"  13'  n.,  long.  9° 
8'  east.  It  has  a  spacious  and  safe  harbor,  defended  by  several  forts,  and  is  the  empo- 
rium of  all  the  trade  of  the  island.  The  town  contains  many  public  buildings  and 
churches,  and  has  a  university  with  100  students;  but  its  streets,  for  the  most  part,  are 
very  narrow,  steep,  and  dirty.  C  has  a  pop.  of  (1872)  32,834.  It  has  also  a  dockyard, 
and  a  good  road  was  some  years  ago  constructed  from  O.  to  Sassari,  the  second  city  in 
the  island,  and  to  some  of  the  more  considerable  places.  Steamers  ply  very  freauently 
between  C.  and  Gknoa;  and  it  is  now  united  to  the  continent  of  Europe  ny  a  line  of 
electric  telegraph. 

CAOL'IABI,  Paoix),  best  known  as  Paolo  Veranese,  an  Italian  painter  of  great  emi- 
nence, was  b.  at  Verona  in  1532.  He  first  studied  under  his  uncle,  Antonio  Badile,  a 
respectable  artist,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  rapidly  acquired  both 
wealth  and  reputation.  He  had  for  contemporaries  both  Titian  ana  Tintoretto,  and  was 
held  in  equal  admiration  with  these  famous  painters.  The  church  of  San  Sebastiano,  in 
Venice,  contains  many  of  his  productions,  which  are  reckoned  the  roost  important  of  his 
earlier  period — i.e.,  the  period  before  he  visited  Rome,  when  he  first  became  acquaijited 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  infiuence  of  the  Roman 
school  on  his  style  was  so  happy,  that,  on  his  return,  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood from  the  doge.    He  died  19th  April,  1588.    C.  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  orhis 
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imagination.  His  desi^  is  generally  noble,  his  composition  rich,  and  his  execution 
truthful.  In  the  invention  of  details,  especially,  he  is  inexhaustible,  and  often  overloads 
his  pictures  with  ornament.  One  peculiarity  of  his  works  is  the  frequent  introductioa 
of  splendid  architectural  backgrounds,  which,  however,  were  generally  painted  by  his 
brother  Benedetto.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  productions  is  the  **  Marriage  Feast  at 
Cana  of  Galilee,"  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  it  is  20  ft.  high,  and  30  in  length,  and 
contains  130  figures.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  *'  The  Calling  of  St.  Andrew  to 
the  Apostleship,"  **  The  Feast  of  Simon,  ^'  and  the  **  Presentation  of  the  Family  of  Darius 
to  Alexander." 

CAQLIOSTBO,  Count  Alkssandro  di,  a  notorious  impostor,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  18lii  c,  traveled  through  Europe,  and  whose  adventures  afford  considerable  insight 
into  tho  social  (characteristics  of  his  times.  lie  was  born  at  Palermo,  of  poor  parentage, 
June  2,  1743,  and  lus  true  name  was  Giumjppb  Balbaho.  Carlyle's  picture  of  him 
when  a  boy — '*  brass-faced,  vociferous,  voracious" — is  probably  accurate,  and  already 
prophesies  the  bold  and  boi.stcious  quack.  When  13  years  old,  he  ran  away  from  the 
seminary  of  St.  Koch,  and  was  ailcr wards  sent  to  a  monastery  at  Cartagiore.  Here  he 
became  assistant  to  the  apothecary  of  the  monastery,  and  picked  up  that  scanty  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  and  medicine,  which  was  afterwards  found  quite  sufficient  to  impose 
upon  so  many  respectable  individuals.  His  conduct  in  the  monastery  was  in  keeping 
with  his  chanicter,  but  finding  it  too  contracted  a  sphere  for  the  development  of  his 
ambitious  genius,  he  left  it,  or  was  ejected,  and  for  a  time  led  "the  loosest  life"  in 
Palermo.  When  36  years  old,  he  found  it  highly  advisable  to  leave  his  native  place.  In 
company  with  a  certain  sage  named  Althotas,  C.  is  vaguely  represented  as  traveling 
first  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia.  At  Rome,  "his  swart,  squat  figure  first 
becomes  authentically  visible  in  the  Corso  and  Campo  Yaccino.  He  lodges  at  the  sisn 
of  the  Sun  in  the  rotunda,  and  sells  etchings  there,"  very  haiJ  up  at  this  time.  In 
Venice,  '  *  the  bull-necked  forger"  contrived  to  marry  a  very  pretty  woman  named  Lorenza 
Feliciana,  who  became  a  skillful  accomplice  in  his  schemes,  and  captivated  many 
admirers,  while  C.  picked  their  pockets.  C.  now  made  the  tour  of  Italy  with  great  suc- 
cess as  a  physician,  philosopher,  alchemist,  freemason,  and  necromancer!  Next,  he 
extended  his  victorious  career  through  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  especially  carried 
on  a  lively  business  in  his  "elixir  of  immortal  youth,"  which  became  very  popular 
among  the  ladies.  By  virtue  of  this  fine  medicine,  the  count  assured  his  patients  that 
he  had  already  attained  his  150th  year,  while  his  young  and  charming  wife  often  talked 
affectionately  of  her  son  as  "a  commander  in  the  Dutch  navy."  Through  Courland, 
the  count  and  his  accomplice  advanced  triumphantly  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  seems  to  have  first  made  a  failure;  for  the  empress  Catharine,  aided  by  her 
Scotch  physician,  Rogerson,  a  keen-witted  native  of  Annandale,  who  skeptically  exam- 
ined his  famous  "Spagiric  food,"  and  pronounced  it  "unfit  for  a  dog,"  penetrated  his 
real  character,  and  made  him  the  subject  of  a  comedy.  C.  soon  founa  it  convenient  to 
vanish.  We  next  find  him  at  Warsaw,  discoursing  on  his  pet  Egyptian  masonrj',  medi- 
cal philosophy,  and  the  ignorance  of  doctors,  but  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  unmasked 
by  a  certain  count  M.  This,  however,  had  little  effect  on  the  stupid  credulity  of  C.'s 
dupes — belonging,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the  upper  classes,  who  in  that  age.  accord- 
ing to  Carlyle,  were  at  once  sensual,  infidel,  and  superstitious — so  that  they  persisted 
for  a  time  in  "  distending  his  pockets  with  ducats  and  diamonds,"  which,  however,  his 
lavish  dissipation  soon  scattered  to  the  winds — for  this  prophet  of  a  new  physical  and 
moral  regeneration,  and  inventor  of  an  "  invaluable  pentagon  for  abolishing  original 
sin,"  was  a  desperate  gambler.  In  1780,  he  went  to  Strasburg;  and  soon  afterwards  we 
find  him  in  Paris,  still  founding  lodges  of  "  Egyptian  freemasons,"  holding  noctnnial 
meetings  for  calling  "  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  etc.,  and  scandalously  simulating  the 
character  and  deeds  of  a  philanthropist.  From  Paris  he  came  over  to  England,  where 
he  waa  cordially  received  by  the  followers  of  Swedenborg.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
(1785),  he  became  distinguished  at  court,  was  intimate  with  the  weak  and  credulous 
cardinal  Rohan,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  (q.  v.). 
This  lodged  him  in  the  Bastille;  but  he  cleared  himself  by  a  statement  which  gained 
credit,  and,  after  being  liberated,  carried  on  his  adventures  once  more  in  England,  but 
feebly,  the  sunshine  of  success  now  obviously  growing  dim;  in  short,  the  count,  in  gloom 
and  foreboding,  disappeared  from  the  island.  But  the  market  in  Germany,  too,  was 
closed,  a  general  distrust  having  been  excited  by  the  revelations  of  one  of  the  count's 
dupes.  Elsewhere,  also,  these  began  to  fail  him,  *  *  At  Aix,  in  Savoy,  there  are  baths,  but 
no  gudgeons  in  them ;"  at  Turin,  he  is  ordered  off  by  the  king;  a  similar  fate  befalls  him  at 
Rove  redo;  at  Trent,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  "painting  a  new  hieroglyphic  screen," 
which,  however,  attracts  no  more  the  gaping  crowd;  lower  still,  "  he  pawns  diamond 
buckles;"  finall}',  his  wayworn  wife — in  whom,  perhaps,  because  of  her  womanhood, 
the  enormous  lie  and  quackery  first  breaks  up — "  longs  to  be  in  Rome  by  her  mother's 
hearth,  by  her  mothers  grave,  where  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  refuge  awaits  her."  In 
May,  1789,  he  entered  the  city;  on  the  29th  December,  the  holy  inquisition  detected  him 
founding  "some  feeble  ghost  of  an  Egyptian  lodge."  He  was  imprisoned,  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  freemasonry.  His  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
life  in  the  fortress  San  Leon,  where,  in  spite  of  his  " elixiiz^ ti^mortal  youth,"  he 
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died,  1795,  aged  52  years.  His  wife  ended  her  days  in  a  convent.  His  Memoires  Autlienr- 
iiques,  posthumously  circulated  in  Paris,  were  riot  authentic. — See  CarlyWs  MisceUaneoiLS 
Essays,  art.  Count  Cagliostro. 

CAGKOLA,  Luioi  Marchese,  a  distinguished  Italian  architect,  was  b.  at  Milan  in 
1759— d.  1883.  Belonging  to  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  he  could  afford  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  architec- 
ture. His  master- works  are  two  triumphal  arches.  The  first  is  the  famous  Arco  deUa 
Pace^  in  Milan,  commenced  in  1807,  but  not  finished  untH  1838.  It  is  constructed  of 
white  marble,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arc  de  VEtoile,  in  Paris,  is  both  the  largest 
and  noblest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  reaching  a  height  of  78  feet.  On  the  top 
of  the  arch  is  a  bronze  figure  of  Peace,  in  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses,  while  the  sides  are 
richly  adorned  with  innumerable  bas-reliefs.  The  second  forming  the  Porta  cli  Marenga, 
or  Porta  Ticinense,  is  also  a  work  of  great  beauty,  and  is  much  admired.  Besides 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  eampanUe  (bell -tower)  at  Urgnano,  in  the  Bergamese. 

CAG0T8  is  the  name  given  to  a  tribe  of  men,  of  manners  and  customs  akin  to  those 
of  tlie  gypsies,  who  are  found  scattered  through  various  parts  of  Beam  and  Gascony,  in 
France.  They  are  usually  thought  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Visigoths,  who  remained 
in  France  after  their  defeat  by  Clovis,  in  the  5th  century.  Until  the  French  revolution 
of  1790,  they  received  even  worse  treatment  than  that  which  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
remnants  of  conquered  races.  They  were  forced  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  were  forbid- 
den to  practice  all  but  the  most  menial  trades,  and  were  obliged  to  live  isolated,  either  in 
separate  villages  or  in  separate  quarters  of  the  towns.  So  complete  was  their  estrange- 
ment from  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  were  forced  to  enter  the  churches  by  doors 
specially  set  apart  for  them.  Since  that  revolution,  they  have  been  placed,  as  regards 
the  law,  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  citizens,  but  socially  they  are  still  regarded 
as  a  degraded  race.  Their  language  has  been,  so  far  back  as  is  known,  a  corrupt  dia- 
lect of  that  spoken  in  the  surrounding  country ;  but  their  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  fair 
complexion,  mark  them  out  as  ethnolo^ically  distinct,  and  speak  to  a  Teutonic  origin. 
From  a  great  liability  to  the  diseases  afl3icting  cretins,  probably  caused  by  their  exposed 
manner  of  life  and  insufficient  nourishment,  they  were  at  one  time  erroneously  thought 
to  belong  to  that  unfortunate  class.  Tribes,  whose  history  and  present  condition  greatly 
resemble  those  of  the  C,  are  to  be  found  in  Brittany,  where  they  receive  the  name  of 
"  Caqueux;"  and  in  Poitou,  Maine,  and  Aujou,  where  they  receive  the  name  of  "  CoUi- 
berts."  See  Michel's  HUtoirc  des  Races  Maudites  de  la  France  et  de  VEspagne  (History  of 
Outcast  Races  in  France  and  Spain),  Par.  1847. 

CAOaAlTA,  a  t.  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  with 
a  population  of  about  13,000. 

CAHAW'BA,  a  river  rising  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ala.,  flowing  s.w.  through  a  region 
rich  in  coal,  and  joining  the  Alabama  8  m.  w.  of  Selma.  The  C.  is  navigable  by  small 
craft  for  about  100  miles. 

CAHEN,  Samuel,  179^1862;  a  French  Jew  noted  as  a  Hebrew  scholar.  He  trans- 
lated the  Old  Testament  into  French  with  Hebrew  on  opposite  pages,  and  with  notes 
and  comments.  He  also  founded  the  Archives  IsrtteUteg,  a  monthly  publication  devoted 
to  Jewish  questions  and  interests. 

CAEE'TE,  or  Caete,  a  small  t.  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  about  250 
m.  n.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  town  is  tolerably  built,  has  some  churches,  a  hospital, 
primary  school,  electoral  college.  Agriculture  and  mining  are  carried  on.  Pop.  about 
6000. 

CAHIKGA,  the  Indian  name  of  the  plant  known  in  Brazil  as  the  raiepetra,  used  by 
the  natives  as  a  purgative,  emetic,  or  diuretic  medicine. 

CA'Hnt,  a  t.  in  the  co.  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  on  the  Sidr,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
e.  end  of  a  valley  between  the  Ghdtees  and  Knockmeledown  mountains,  8  m.  n.w.  of 
Clonmel.  In  the  town  is  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Glengall,  with  a  park  which  extends 
along  the  river  for  2  m.  below  the  town.  Oahir  castle,  an  ancient  irregular  Norman 
structure  of  considerable  extent,  is  situated  on  a  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir. 
It  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Essex  in  1599,  and  by  Cromwell  in  1650;  it  has  been  lately 
restored.  C.  has  extensive  flour-mills,  and  a  pop.  of  (1871)  2694.  There  are  large  bar- 
racks near  Cahir. 

CAH0B8  (anciently,  Diwna),  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Lot,  France,  is  situated  on  a 
small  rocky  peninsula,  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river  Lot — here  crossed  by  three  bridges 
— about  60  m.  n.  of  Toulouse.  The  streets  of  C.  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  present 
many  specimens  of  antique  architecture.  It  has  a  flne  cathedral,  and  several  Roman 
remains,  including  those  of  a  magnificent  aqueduct.  There  is  an  obelisk  to  Pension, 
who  was  a  student  at  the  university  here.  The  town  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Henri 
of  Navarre  in  1580.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton -yarn,  woolens,  leather,  paper,  glass, 
etc. :  the  district  produces  wine  in  considerable  quantities.  The  pop.  in  1872  was  11,416: 
and  in  76,  12,190. 

CAI'APHAS,  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  at  the  beginning 
of  Christ's  ministry,  and  also  at  the  time  of  his  trial  and  crucifixion.     His  wife  was  the 
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dausrhtor  of  Annas,  a  former  high-priest,  wlio  still  had  groat  influence  in  sacerdotal 
matters.  In  tlie  council  summoned  by  the  chief -priests  and  Pharisees  to  take  action 
upon  the  remarkable  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  Jcbus,  Caiaphas,  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  putting  him  to  death,  using  the  prophetic  language:  •'Ye  know  nothing  at  all;  nor 
consider  that  ii  is  expedient  lor  us  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  natioa  perish  not."  Chrla  was  arraigned  before  Caiaphas,  when  the  effoi-tto 
convict  him  on  fali»e  testimony  tailed;  and  then  the  prisoner  was  called  as  a  witness  and 
asked  if  he  was  indeed  the  Clirist,  the  son  of  God.  The  answer  being  in  the  affirmative, 
the  high-priest  pretended  to  be  sorely  grieved  at  what  he  considered  blasphemy,  and 
appealed  to  Clnisi's  enemies  to  say  if  that  was  not  enough.  The  answer  was  that  Christ 
deserved  death,  and  without  remonstrance  from  the  high-priest,  they  at  o*^ce  fell  upon 
the  prisoner  with  insult  and  injury.  But  the  high-priest  had  not  the  power  of  final  con- 
demnation, that  l)eing  in  the  hands  of  the  Komau  governor  only. 

CAI  COS,  or  Cay' 08,  or  Keys,  a  term  applied  to  numberless  rocky  islets  of  the  "West 
Indies,  and  that  generally  with  a  reference  to  some  more  consideftible  island  in  the 
neighborhood.  Thus,  to  take  the  Bahamas  as  an  instance,  there  are  the  Keys  of  Provi- 
dence, of  E'euthera,  of  Abaco,  etc.  But  more  specifically  the  name  is  often  ai^propriated 
to  the  more  southerly  members  of  the  group  just  mention,  d— North,  West,  East,  Grand, 
and  other  keys  together  coverlrii^  about  450  sq.m.,  and  containing  about  5000 inhabitants. 
They  lie  between  2V  and  22'  u  lat.,  having  been  transferred,  with  a  local  president, 
from  the  government  of  Bahama  to  that  of  Jamaica.  The  revenue  is  about  £8000.  The 
imports  are  valued  at  nearly  £30,000;  and  the  exports  (consisting  chiefly  of  salt)  at 
£25,000. 

CAI'PA,  or  Hai'fa,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  situated  exactly  opposite  Acre, 
upon  a  spur  of  Mt.  Carmel,  and  on  the  s.  side  of  a  wide  semicircular  bay,  4  m.  across 
It  is  the  ancient  Hefa,  or  Sycaminopolis.  It  covers  but  a  small  space  or  ground,  and 
contains  no  edifice  of  any  note  except  a  few  minarets.  The  houses  are  built  of  rough 
unhewn  sandstone,  plastered  over  with  linio— the  roofs  flat.  Pop.  about  2000 — Mos- 
lems, Christians,  and  Jews.  C,  haviiiL'-  a  better  anchorage  than  Acre,  is  fast  eclipsing 
that  city  as  a  port,  and  in  recent  years  <ilin^).st  all  the  trade  of  Acre  has  been  transferred 
to  it.  Consular  agents  from  England.  France,  etc.,  have,  within  twenty  years,  been  estab- 
lished at  C. ;  and  amon^  other  improvements  are  a  coffee-house  and  bdliard-room,  things 
rare  in  Syria.  Several  caries  of  barley,  wheat,  and  sesame  seed  are  yearly  shipped 
at  C,  and  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  C.  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens 
of  palm,  olive,  orange,  citron,  fig,  mulberry,  and  pomegranate  trees. 

CAILLIAUD,  Frederic,  1787-1869;  a  French  goldsmith  who  traveled  in  vaiious 
parts  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  He  was  engaged  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  explore 
the  deserts  along  the  Nile  and  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  work  discovered  the  emerald 
mines  of  Mt.  Zabarah.  lie  returned  to  France  with  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities, 
plants,  and  minerals,  and  published  Voyage  a  VCkim  de  Tfiebea^  etc.  He  went  again  to 
Egypt  and  made  explorations  in  the  eastern  deserts,  making  an  expedition  to  upper 
Nubia  with  Lsmael  Bey.  In  1819-22,  he  published  Voyage  a  Meroe,  Among  the  relics 
of  antiquity  brought  by  him  to  France  and  purchased  by  the  government,  was  a  mummy, 
inscribed' with  hieroglyphical  characters  accompanied  with  a  Greek  translation,  which 
proved  of  great  help  to  ChampoUion  in  the  study  of  tho  ancient  language. 

CAILLIE,  Rene  or  Auguste,  a  French  traveler,  noted  for  his  journey  to  Timbuctoo, 
was  born  19th  Sept..  1799.  at  Mauze,  in  the  department  of  Deux- Sevres.  Having  gone 
to  Senegal,  and  engaged  in  trading  with  the  natives,  he  learned,  about  1826,  that  the 
geographical  society  of  Paris  had  offered  a  premium  of  10,000  francs  to  the  first  traveler 
who  should  reach  Timbuctoo.  Provided  with  a  stock  of  goods  for  barter,  C.  started  from 
Sierra  Leone,  Mar.  22,  1827,  and  after  some  delay  caused  by  illness,  he  reached  the  mys- 
terious city  in  April,  1828,  where  he  remained  14  days.  On  leaving  Timbuctoo,  he 
accompanied  a  caravan  across  the  Sahara  desert,  reaching  the  coast  at  Tander.  After 
hearinjf  and  examining  his  statements,  the  society  awarded  him  the  offererf  prize,  with 
a  pension  of  1000  francs,  and  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honor.  His  notes  of  travel, 
arranged  by  M.  Jomard,  were  published  under  the  title  Journal  d'un  Vopage  a  lem- 
bouktoii  et  a  Jeane  dam  VAfrique  Centrals,  etc.  (3  vols.,  Par.  1880).  In  England,  doubts 
were  raised  as  to  the  veracity  of  C,  but  without  just  grounds.  C.  died  at  his  estate,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  Alay  25.  1838. 

CA 1  MAC  AN',  or  Kaimakam,  a  Turkish  officer  corresponding  with  lieutenant  or  lieu- 
tenant-governor. The  caimacan  of  Constantinople  is  the  lieutenant  of  the  grand  vizier, 
whom  he  represents  in  processions.  Such  officers  also  act  as  governors  In  the  prin 
cipal  towns. 

CAIK,  the  flrst-boiin  of  Adam  and  Eve.  His  history,  as  recorded  in  the  lx)ok  of 
Genesis,  is  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  and  the  traditions  which  a  later  superstition  has 
gathered  round  it,  have  thrown  no  light  whatever  on  its  dark  perplexity.  As  the  first 
murderer,  his  memory  has  always  been  profoundly  execrated  by  the  Christian  church; 
yet  such  is  the  perversitj'  of  human  nature,  that  one  sect — if  not  more — of  the  pseudo- 
Gnostics  found  his  actions  and  character  so  much  to  their  liking,  that  they  called  them- 
selves Cainites  (130  a.d.),  and  inveuteti  an  explanation  of  his  alleged  crime,  which,  like 
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most  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  in  the  early  church,  sprang  out  of  the  deep-rooted  funda- 
mental error  of  the  "  two  principles."  The  Ciuniteshclievcdthat  C.  was  the  offspring  of  the 
intercourse  of  a  superior  power  with  Eve,  and  Abel  of  an  inferior  power;  that  their 
cliaracters  corresponded  to  their  paternal  parentage,  and  that  the  slaying  of  Abel  only 
symbolized  the  victory  of  the  superior  over  the  inferior  power.  The  subsequent  pun- 
ishments of  C.  were  regarded  as  the  persecutions  of  Abel's  father — i.e.,  the  Jewish  God. 
For  the  same  reason,  they  highly  honored  all  the  reprobates  of  the  Old  Testament — such, 
as  tlie  people  of  Sodom,  Esau,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram — whom  they  looked  upon, 
as  the  victims  of  the  hatred  of  Jehovah.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  possess  only  distorted 
and  fragmentary  accounts  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  heretical  sects.  The  Cainites  are  also 
said  to  have  denied  the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  to  have  rejected  the  New 
Testament,  and  accepted  a  gospel  of  Judas,  the  betrayer,  whom  they  also  reverenced  for 
the  singular  reason  that  his  crime,  by  procuring  the  death  of  Christ,  secured  the  salva- 
tion of  men. 

CAINOZO'IC  (Gr.  "recent  life"),  a  geological  term,  synonymous  with  tertiary,  intro- 
duced with  other  words  by  Mr.  Phillips,  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  attended  the 
use  of  the  terms  primary,  eecondar}',  and  tertiary,  owing  to  the  various  meanings  attached 
to  them  by  geologists. 

(A  ISA  (French  for  '*  It  will  go  onT'),  the  well-known  refrain  of  the  song  beginning 
with — 

*'  Ah,  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira! 
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which  must  always  be  remembered  as  associated  with  the  most  terrible  scenes  of  the 
French  revolution.  Like  the  MarseilUme,  the  Carmagnole,  and  the  GharU  du  Depart,  it 
became  a  French  national  song,  and  was  styled  the  GariUon  Natiomil.  The  melody, 
taken  from  another  song,  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  air  with  the  unhappy  JVIarie 
Antoinette. 

CAIRD,  James,  h.  1816;  an  agriculturist  of  Scotland,  author  of  High  Farming  as  ihs 
Best  Substitute  far  Protection.  In  1850-61,  he  visited  all  parts  of  England  as  agricultural 
writer  for  the  London  2'imes,  his  letters  being  afterwards  published 'in  a  volume.  In 
1858,  he  visited  the  United  States  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  western  territories.  While 
in  parliament  he  was  the  originator  of  agricultural  statistics,  now  annually  published  by 
the  British  government.     Since  then  he  has  been  a  magistrate  in  the  co.  of  Wigton. 

CAIBD,  Rev.  John,  b.d.,  a  minister  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  and  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  living  preachers  in  Great  Britain,  was  b.  at  Greenock  in  1820.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1845  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  of  Newton-upon-Ayr,  whence  in  1847  he  waa  translated  to  Lady  Tester's,  Edin- 
burgh. Here  his  popularity  was  extraordinary,  but  the  demands  made  on  his  physical 
energies  w^ere  so  great,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  the  country,  and  accepted, 
in  1849,  the  country  charge  of  Errol,  in  Perthshire.  A  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  queen  in  1865,  in  the  church  of  Crathie,  and  which  was  published,  by  royal 
command,  under  the  title  of  The  Religion  of  Common  Life,  was  universally  admired 
throughout  Great  Britain :  translated  on  the  continent  uncfer  the  auspices  of  chevalier 
Bunsen,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  and  suddenly  carried  the  fame  of  the  author  into  all 
parts  of  the  Protestant  world.  In  1857,  Dr.  C.  accepted  a  call  to  Glasgow.  In  1858,  he 
published  a  volume  of  sermons,  marked  by  beauty  of  language,  strength  of  thought,  and 
earnest  sympathy  with  mankind.  He  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  in  1860.  In  1863,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity,  and  in  1878,  principal  of  Glasgow  university.  In 
1874,  he  published  TJie  Universal  Ileiigion,  a  lecture  delivered  in  Westminster  abbey. 

CAIBK,  or  Carn,  a  Celtic  word,  signifying  a  protuberance,  a  heap,  a  pile.  In  that 
sense,  it  appears  in  the  names  of  hills  and  other  natural  objects  in  Scotmnd,  Ireland, 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Brittanv.  It  is  also  applied  to  artificial  heaps  of  unhewn  stones, 
which,  among  archaeologists,  fiave  come  to  be  generally  known  as  *' cairns." 

There  are  several  kinds  of  cairns.  The  simplest  and  most  conunon  form  seems  to  be 
a  conical  pile  of  stones  of  no  great  size.  Next  is  what  may  be  called  the  fence  or  ringed 
C. — a  heap  of  stones  girdled  round  by  large  unhewn  stones  set  upright  in  the  ground. 
Some  cairns  have  two,  and  a  very  few  have  three  such  concentric  girdles;  in  some 
instances,  there  are  concentric  rows  of  upright  stones  within  the  cairn.  Many  cairns 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  circles  of  unhewn  stone  pillars  which  antiquaries 
used  to  style  "  Druidical."  In  a  few  instances,  cairns  are  found  at  the  end  of  an  avenue 
of  standing  stones.  Some  cairns  are  fenced  round  by  a  narrow  ditch  and  a  small  earthen 
rampart.  A  very  few  cairns  have  unhewn  flat  stones  on  their  tops;  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber are  surmounted  by  an  unhewn  stone  pillar.     A  few  are  oblong  in  shape. 

Cairns  were  erected,  doubtless,  for  several  purposes.  It  appears  from  record  that  thev 
were  often  raised  to  distinguish  tli^  marches  or  Iwu  ndaries  of  lands.  One  C. ,  near  Balmoral, 
on  the  Highland  Dee,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  as  a  muste ring-place  for  the  men  of 
Strjithdee,  who  took  its  name,  Cairn-na-cuirnhne,  or  "C.  of  remembrance,'*  for  their 
slogan  or  war-cry.  In  later  times,  places  where  great  crimes  had  been  committed  were 
marked  by  cairns;  thus,  **Mushet's  C,"  in  the  Queen's  park  at  Edinburgh,  shows  the 
spot  where  a  wife  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atroc- 
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ity,  in  1720.  But  that  the  great  purpose  of  the  C.  was  sepulchral,  is  shown  by  the 
human  remains  found  in  so  many  of  them.  **  XH^ecHs  et  eruha,  asm  inveniuntur,  et  qui- 
hmdam  Junior  nomutts  adhuc  man£t"  says  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  writing  of  Scotch 
cairns  in  1654.  "For  the  cairns  or  heaps  of  stones  in  several  parts  of  Ireland,"  wrote 
Thady  O'lloddy  in  1617,  "some  of  them  were  heaped  as  monuments  of  battles,  some 
made  in  memory  of  some  eminent  persons  buried  in  such  a  place."  A  Highland  suppliant 
would  have  said  to  his  benefactor:  Cum  mi  dock  er  do  eaai'iiey  "I  will  add  a  stone  to 
your  cairn."  The  bones  found  in  cairns  are  generally  calcined  or  half-burned,  and 
inclosed  either  in  what  are  called  cuts — small  rude  coffins  of  unhewn  stones — or  in  urns 
of  earthenware,  which,  again,  ai'e  in  many  cases  protected  by  slone  cists.  Along  with 
the  bones  are  often  found  flint  arrow-heads,  flint  axe-heads,  stone  hammers,  stone  rings, 
glass  beads,  implements  of  bone,  bones  of  horses  and  oxen,  spear-heads,  and  other  weap- 
ons of  bronze.  In  some  instances,  human  bones  are  found  unburned,  inclosed  in  stone 
cists  about*  3  ft.  long,  or,  more  rarely,  of  the  full  size  of  a  man.  In  one  case,  as  many  as 
seventeen  stone  cists  were  found  in  one  cairn. 

Many  cairns  are  of  considerable  size.  Each  of  three  cairns  at  Memsie,  near  Fraser- 
burgh, in  Aberdeenshure,  was  about  300  ft.  in  circumference,  and  about  40  ft.  high.  A 
C.  in  the  parish  of  Minnigafl^,  in  Galloway,  was  891  ft.  in  circumference.  Several  of  the 
larger  cairns  are  what  is  called  "chambered" — that  is,  have  internal  galleries  or  cells. 
Of  three  large  ringed  cairns  at  Clava,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nairn  river,  near  tlie  battle- 
field of  CuUoden,  one  was  found  to  contain  a  gallery,  about  3  ft.  wide,  leading  from  the 
s.  side  of  the  C.  to  a  cu-cular  chamber  in  the  center,  about  15  ft.  in  diameter,  built  of 
unhewn  and  uncemented  stones,  each  course  overlapping  the  other  so  as  to  meet  at  the 
top  in  that  sort  of  rude  dome  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  "beehive house"  (q.v.). 
The  Boss  C,  on  the  moor  of  Dranandow,  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaff,  had  two  galleries 
crossing  each  other — each  80  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  high. 

But  of  all  the  "chambered  "  cairns,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  at  New  Grange,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  near  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  It  is  400  paces  in  circumference, 
and  about  80  ft.  high,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  180,000  tons  of  stones.  In  1699,  it 
was  described  by  Edward  Llhwyd,  the  Welsh  antiquary,  as  "^a  mount  or  barrow,  of 
very  considerable  height,  encompassed  with  vast  stones,  pitched  on  end,  round  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  having  another,  lesser,  standing  on  the  top."  This  last  pillar  has  disap- 
peared ;  of  the  outer  ring  of  pillars,  ten  still  remain,  placed  at  about  ten  yards  one  from 
another.  "  The  cairn,"  says  Mr.  Wakeman  in  his  ArduBologia  Btbemica  (Dublin,  1848), 
"in  its  present  puinous  condition,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  grassy  hill  partially 
wooded ;  but,  upon  examination,  the  coating  of  earth  is  found  to  1^  altogether  super- 
ficial, and  in  several  places  the  stones,  of  which  the  hill  is  entirely  composed,  are  laid 
bare.  The  opening  [which  is  nearly  square,  and  lined  by  large  flags]  was  accidentally 
discovered  about  the  year  1699.  The  gallery,  of  which  it  is  the  external  entrance,  com- 
municates with  a  fdome-roofedj  chamber  or  cave  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  mound. 
This  gallery,  which  measures  m  length  about  50  ft.,  is,  at  its  entrance,  4  ft.  high;  in 
breadth  about  3  feet.  Towards  the  interior,  its  size  gradually  increases;  and  its  height, 
where  it  forms  the  cliamber,  is  18  feet.  The  chamber  is  cruciform,  the  head  and  arms 
of  the  cross  being  formed  by  three  recesses— each  containing  a  basin  of  granite.  The 
sides  of  these  recesses  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  several  of  which  bear  a 
great  variety  of  carving,  supposed  by  some  to  be  symbolical.  The  majority  of  tJiese 
carvings  must  have  been  executed  before  the  stones  had  been  placed  in  their  present 
positions.  The  length  of  the  passage  and  chamber  from  n.  to  s.  is  75  ft.,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  chamber  from  e.  to  w.  20  feet.  Of  the  urns  or  basins  in  the  recesses, 
that  to  the  e.  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  formed  of  a  block  of  granite,  and  appears 
to  have  been  set  upon,  or  rather  within,  another  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions."  The 
Irish  antiquaries  believe  that  the  chambered  C.  of  New  Grange — "the  cave  of  Achadh 
Aldai,"  as  it  was  called,  from  Aldai,  the  ancestor  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  kin^s— -was 
opened  and  rifled  by  the  Norsemen  in  862.  About  a  mile  from  it,  on  either  side,  are 
other  two  cairns  of  nearly  equal  size,  named  Knowth  and  Dowth.  The  latter  was 
opened  in  1847,  and  found  to  contain  a  gallery,  a  cruciform  chamber,  a  basin  or  sarcoph- 
agus, and  carved  stones,  all  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  New  Grange.  Engravings 
of  the  sculptures,  in  both  cairns,  are  given  in  Mr.  W.  R.  Wilde's  Boyne  and  BlackuaUr, 
pp.  192-207  (Dublin,  1850),  and  some  of  them  are  obviously  of  the  same  character  witli 
sculptures  found  in  Scandinavia;  at  Locmariaker,  and  at  Gavr  Innis,  in  the  Morbihan, 
in  Brittany;  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  tumulus  opened  in  1853  at  Pickaquoy,  near  Kirk- 
wall, in  Orkney;  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort  at  the  Laws,  near  Dundee;  at  the 
ancient  forts  at  Rowtin  Lynn,  and  Old  Bewick,  in  Northumberland;  and  on  one  of  the 
standing  stones  near  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  called  "Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters." 

Cairns  are  most  frequent  in  stony  countries.  Where,  as  in  many  parts  of  England, 
stones  are  scarce,  the  barrow  or  earthen  mound  came  in  place  of  the  C,  from  which  it 
difl'ers  only  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made.  So  also  in  Scandinavia.  Cairns,  or 
dpsaer,  as  they  are  there  called,  are  rare  in  Denmark,  but  of  more  common  occurrence 
in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

CAIRNES,  John  Elliott,  1824-76;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Trinity  college,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar,  but  passed  most  of  his  time  in  writing  for  the 
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press,  cbiefly  upon  economical  questions  affecting  Ireland.  In  1856,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  economy  m  Dublin,  and  the  next  year  his  professional  lectures 
were  published  under  the  title  CliaracUr  and  Logical  Method  of  Political  Ecorwmy.  He 
next  wrote  for  Frasei-'s  Magazine  a  series  of  essays  on  the  gold  question,  induced  bjr  the 
sudden  increase  of  supply  from  California  and  Australia.  In  1861,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  economy  and  jurisprudence  in  Queen's  college,  and  in  the  next 
year  published  his  work  on  The  Slave  Poioer.  His  conclusions  were  to  a  large  extent  veri- 
fied by  the  results  of  the  war  in  the  United  States  then  just  commenced.  In  1866,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy  in  University  college,  London.  His  later 
years  were  spent  in  collecting  and  publishing  his  numerous  papers,  and  in  writing  his 
chief  work,  Sonie  Leading  Principles  in  Political  Economy,  newly  Expounded,  He  is 
regarded  as  high  authority  on  subjects  connected  with  political  economy. 

CAUtKGOBM'  STONE)  or  simply  Caikngorm,  a  name  often  given  by  jewelers,  and 
particularly  in  Scotland,  to  brown  or  yellow  quartz  or  rock-crystal,  because  found  at 
Cairngorm,  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  same  mineral  is  found  in  many  other  localities,  as 
at  Olivet  near  Orleans,  in  Brazil,  and  in  Siberia.  In  Cairngorm  and  the  neighboring 
district  of  Mar,  it  occurs  both  in  the  granite  rock  and  in  the  alluvial  soil.  It  diners  from 
common  colorless  quartz  or  rock-crystal  only  in  the  presence  of  a  very  little  oxide  of 
iron  or  manganese,  to  which  it  owes  its  color.  It  is  much  used  as  an  ornamental  stone. 
The  yellow  variety  is  not  unfrequently  called  topaz,  although  quite  different  from  the 
true  topaz,  which  it  resembles  chiefly  m  color,  havinir  neither  its  hardness  nor  its  bril- 
liancy. The  topaz  is,  however,  sometimes  found  along  with  it  in  the  granite  and 
gneiss  districts  of  Mar  and  Cairngorm.  The  brown  variety  is  sometimes  called  Smokt 
Quartz,  and  when  of  a  good  and  uniform  color  is  by  some  preferred  to  the  yellow. 

CAIRO,  a  city  in  Alexandria  co..  111.,  on  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  state,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  147  m.  by  rail  s.e.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  '70, 
6267;  in  '80,  9036.  The  Illinois  Central  railroad  ends  here,  and  connects  by  ferry  with 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  at  Columbus,  in  Kentucky.  All  the  steamers  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  make  C.  a  stopping- place.  It  is  a  port  of  entir,  and  has  a  fine 
custom-house,  and  some  other  handsome  building.  The  founders  of  C.  anticipated  its 
becoming  the  largest  and  most  important  city  m  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  the  loca- 
tion was  unhealthy,  and  the  land  so  l<fw  that  costly  dikes  were  necessary  to  protect 
it  from  inundation;  and  even  these  did  not  suffice,  for  in  1868  the  city  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  a  flood.     Since  then,  however,  ample  protection  has  been  provided. 

CAI'BO  (Arabic,  Mitsr  el  KaMrah,  ''the  victorious  capital"),  the  capital  of  modern 
Egypt,  is  situated  in  latSO*"  2'  n. ,  and  long.  31°  16'  e. ,  in  a  stmdy  plain  betwixt  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile  and  the  rid^e  of  Mokattam,  and  near  the  point  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  From 
the  foundation  of  the  city  in  969,  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Africa,  who  brought  the  bones 
of  their  ancestors  with  them  from  K!airon,  reigned  for  ten  generations  over  the  land 
of  Egypt.  The  caliph  Hakem,  who  built  a  mosque  near  Bab-el-Nassr,  and  who  is  the 
supposed  founder  of  the  Druse  religion,  was  the  third  in  the  succession.  In  the 
year  1171,  Saladin  usurped  the  throne  from  the  last  of  the  Fatimites.  His  descend- 
ant, Moosael-Ashref,  was  deposed  in  his  turn  in  1250;  from  that  time  till  the  year  1517, 
when  the  city  was  stormed  and  taken  by  sultan  Selim,  C.  was  governed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  Mameluke  kings. 

The  city  of  C.  occupies  about  3  sq.m. ,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  ffreatly  improved.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  many  fine  broad  streets  have 
been  opened  through  the  crowded  districts.  The  bazaars  are  well  and  richly  supplied. 
The  houses,  which  are  generally  two  or  three  stories  high,  are  all  built  of  variegated 
brick,  with  interlinings  of  wood,  and  have  flat  roofs.     The  city  is  divided  into  different 

Quarters,  one  quarter  being  appropriated  to  the  Turks,  one  to  the  Christians,  one  to  the 
ews,  etc. ;  so  that  every  religious  sect  has  its  own  qu«irter,  which  is  separated  from  the 
adjoiniu^one  by  strong  gates  at  the  end  of  the  streets;  these  are  closed  at  night,  and 
guarded  by  a  porter,  who  opens  the  gate  when  any  one  wants  to  pass. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  city  of  C.  are  its  minarets  and  mosques.  The 
minarets  are  the  most  beautiful  of  any  in  the  Levant,  of  a  prodi^ous  height,  and  built 
of  alternate  layers  of  red  and  white  stone.  The  most  ancient  of  all  the  minarets  is  that 
attached  to  the  great  mosque  of  sultan  Tayloon.  This  mosque  was  built  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  265  (879  a.d.),  before  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  consists  of  an  immense 
cloister  or  arcade  built  on  pointed  arches,  being  the  earliest  extant  in  that  form. 
Another  magnificent  mosque  is  that  of  the  sultan  Hassan,  situated  in  the  place  of  the 
Roumayli,  near  the  citadel,  and  which  was  finished  about  the  year  1362  a.d.  It  has  two 
very  elegant  and  high  minarets,  and  the  mosque,  in  consequence  of  its  size,  and  the 
thickness  of  its  walls,  was  frequently  seized  and  made  use  of  as  a  fortress  by  the  insur 
gents  in  the  numerous  rebellions  and  insurrections  which  were  always  taking  place  at 
C.  under  the  rule  of  the  Mameluke  kings.  Stains  of  blood  are  still  to  be  traced  on  the 
marble  walls  of  the  courtyard. 

The  population  of  C.  consists  of  the  ruling  class,  who  are  all  Turks;  Arabs,  the 
former  conquerors  of  the  land,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  all  the  petty  trades- 
men and  cultivators  of  the  soil  being  of  Arab  origin ;  Copts,  who  are  descended  from 
the  original  lords  of  the  land,  the  ancient  Eg%'ptians;  Jews,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Afri- 
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cans,  and  Europeans.  Pop.  72,  850,000.  The  Copts,  a  mere  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion, completed,  in  1867,  a  fine,  lofty,  spacious  church.  Since  1868,  the  part  of  C.  occu- 
pied by  Europeans  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt.  In  1876,  C.  was  connected  by  rail 
with  ifeluan,  one  of  the  numerous  bathing-places  lying  to  the  south. 

Of  objects  worthy  of  note  in  the  environs  of  C,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  tombs 
of  the  caliphs,  situated  about  a  mile  beyond  the  walls,  which  are  magnificent  and  impos- 
ing buildings,  fonning  beautiful  specimens  of  Arabian  architecture.  The  mausoleum 
of  sultan  Bergook  is  a  triumph  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The  public  gardens,  which 
consist  of  groves  of  orange,  citron,  palms,  and  vines,  are  very  beautiful.  The  trade  of 
C.  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  exports  consist  mainly  of  native  products,  such  as  Ivor}-, 
gum,  wood,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  cotton,  and  sugar;  while  the  imports  are  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  prints,  hardware,  cloth,  furniture,  shawls,  indigo,  sheep,  tobacco,  etc. 
The  manufactures  of  C.  embrace  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  gunpowder,  glass  lamps,  sugar, 
sal  ammoniac,  weapons,  and  iron  ware.  C.  is  a  great  seat  of  learning,  and  popular  «iu- 
cation  has  recently  advanced.  The  government  college  and  the  national  schools  are 
largely  attended,  while  several  tliousand  pupils  attend  the  theological  university  attached 
to  the  mosque  of  Ezher.  The  schools  comprise  a  commercial  and  juridical  school  at 
the  Darb  Aigamfimlz,  a  school  of  arts  and  industry  at  Boolak  (q.  v.),  and  military  schools 
at  the  Abbasseevah.  The  language  spoken  at  C.  is  Arabic,  which,  though  not  the  pur- 
est, is  superior  m  pronunciation  to  that  spoken  in  Syria.  C.  is  the  official  residence  of 
the  khedive  of  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  a  consul-general  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
etc.  C.  has  railwa}^  connection  with  Alexandria  and  Suez,  and  there  is  also  a  line  to 
upper  Egypt. 

CAISSE,  a  coffer,  box,  case,  or  chest;  in  finance,  a  cash-box,  or  pa^-office,  or  fund  for 

Sayments.    In  anatomy,  the  drum  of  the  ear.  The  French  call  a  savmgs  bank,  "  caisse 
'epargae." 

GAIS'SOK,  in  military  matters,  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  tumbril  or  ammuni- 
tion wagon.  It  is  more  frequently  applied,  however,  to  a  large  wooden  chest  or  frame, 
loaded  with  powder,  shells,  or  both,  and  buried  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground  under 
some  fortification ;  this  destructive  combination  is  to  be  blown  up  if  there  be  dancer  of 
the  enemy  approaching  and  taking  possession  of  that  particular  part  of  the  defense- 
work.  The  French  give  the  name  of  caisson  powfks  vivrea  to  a  large  chest,  carried  with 
the  army,  and  capable  of  containing  800  rations. 

CAIS'SON,  in  relation  to  shipping,  is  an  apparatus  for  lifting  a  vessel  out  of  the  -water 
for  repairs  or  inspection.  It  is  usually  a  hollow  structure,  sunk  by  letting  water  into  it. 
There  is  an  air-chamber  inside,  which  allows  it  to  sink  only  to  a  certain  cfepth.  In  that 
state  it  is  hauled  imder  the  ship's  bottom,  the  traps  or  openings  are  closed,  the  water  is 
pumped  out,  and  the  caisson  rises  with  the  ship  upon  it. 

In  another  arrangement,  a  platform  is  sunk  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  water,  and  is 
suspended  by  iron  screws  from  a  strong  wooden  frame-work ;  the  ship  is  floated  upon 
the  platform,  steadied  by  shores,  and  lifted  high  and  dry  by  means  of  levers,  wheels, 
pinions,  and  screws. 

CAISSON  (aTite),  in  engineering,  a  hollow  box  of  iron  or  wood,  open  at  the  bottom, 
sunk  where  piers  are  to  be  placed.  The  largest  caisson  yet  sunk  was  for  the  tower  of 
the  Brooklyn  brid^  on  the  New  York  side.  At  the  bottom  it  was  178  ft.  long  and  103 
ft.  wide,  with  an  air-chamber  9i  ft.  high,  the  roof  22  ft.  thick,  and  the  sides  carried  up 
82  ft.  from  the  lower  edge.  It  had  a  coffer-dam  in  the  upper  part;  was  built  of  timber 
lined  with  boiler-iron,  and  bolted  together.  In  its  construction  there  were  used  of  lum- 
ber, board  measure,  4,200,000  ft.,  and  of  iron,  including  bolts,  620  tons.  When  com- 
pleted, it  weighed  18,271  tons,  and  there  were  80,000  tons  of  masonry  laid  within  it. 
There  were  two  double  air-locks  extending  into  the  air-chaml)er,  in  which  were  steam- 
pipes  to  keep  an  even  temperature.  T^vo  shafts  passed  up  through  well-holes  in  the 
masonry,  with  an  elevator  in  one,  and  two  spiral  stairways  in  the  other.  Below  the 
lowest  edge  of  the  caisson  extended  two  water-shafts,  each  7f  ft.  in  diameter,  in  which 
dredges  and  scoops  grappled  the  stones  and  soil,  raising  their  loads  to  cars  above,  which 
conveyed  the  refuse  away.  At  the  same  time  sand  ana  fine  dirt  were  blown  out  by  air- 
pressure  through  40  or  more  pipes  in  various  parts  of  the  structure.  The  interior  was 
illuminated  by  gas,  and  constant  communication  by  telegraph  was  kept  up  with  the 
workmen  inside.  There  were  four  shafts,  each  2  ft.  in  diameter,  for  the  introduction 
of  material  for  the  concrete  with  which  the  whole  interior  was  finally  filled.  The  cais- 
son was  sunk  78  ft.  below  mean  tide,  a  work  that  required  a  pressure  of  84  lbs.  per  sq. 
inch,  in  addition  to  the  normal  pressure  of  air;  and  to  supply  this  addition,  18  large 
compressors  were  used.  The  earliest  caissons  for  such  purposes  were  used  in  England 
in  1788-40  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Westminster  bridge  over  the  Thames. 

CAITH'NESS,  a  maritime  co.,  the  most  northerly  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  It  is 
triangular  in  shape;  length,  from  n.  to  s.,  40  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  80  m. ;  area,  712  sq. 
miles.  Except  in  the  w.  and  s.,  where  the  mountain-range  (composed  of  granite  and 
gneiss)  dividing  C.  from  Sutherland  attains,  in  its  highest  point,  a  height  of  more  than 
3800  ft,  the  general  aspect  of  C.  is  level  and  bare,  bein^  in  great  part  moorland  and 
destitute  of  trees,  while  the  sea-coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  witli  many  bays,  inlets,  promoQ- 
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torics,  and  caves.  On  the  n.  coast  are  Dunnet  head  and  Duncansby  head;  and  on  the 
\\\  side  of  the  last-named  head  is  a  spot  of  green  turf,  called  John  o'  Groat's  house, 
where  John  de  Groot  or  Groat  of  Warse  settled  with  his  brothers  in  James  IV.  *s  time, 
and  built  a  house.  There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  C,  and  no  lakes  of  importance. 
The  climate  is  damp  and  chilly,  but  snow  rarely  lies  on  the  plains  above  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time.  Thunder  is  rare,  but  aurorse  are  seen  almost  nightly.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures, properly  so  called,  although  weaving  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Coal  has 
not  been  found  in  C. ;  the  common  fuel  is  peat.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  bear,  turnips, 
and  potatoes.  The  parts  of  the  surface  under  tillage  are  generally  a  deep  fertile  loam 
on  a  strong  till  clay.  In  the  n.e.,  tlie  soil  is  sandy.  The  crops  are  20  days  later  in  ripen- 
ing than  in  the  Lothians.  The  occupants  of  many  of  the  small  farms  aivide  their  time 
between  farming  and  fishing.  There  are  herring,  ling,  cod,  salmon,  and  lobster  fish- 
eries. The  herring-fishery  in  July  and  August  employs  about  1500  boats,  a  part  of  which 
come  from  other  parts  of  the  Scotch  coasts.  Wick  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  British  her- 
ring-fishery. The  average  number  of  barrels  cured  annually  in  the  ports  of  C.  may  be 
stated  at  200,000.  The  other  exports  are  cattle,  oats,  wool,  and  fiag-stones,  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  freestone  and  slate,  C.  contains  quarries.  Wick  is  the  only  parliamentary 
borough  in  C. ;  another  town  is  Thurso,  an  old  burgh  of  barony.  There  were,  when  the 
census  was  taken  in  1871,  7185  children  in  C.,  and  of  these,  6608  were  receiving  educa- 
tion. Pop.  39,992.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  and  WicK  unites 
with  Kirkwall,  Dornock,  Dingwall,  Tain,  and  Cromarty,  in  returning  another.  A  rail- 
way, completed  in  1874,  and  extending  to  Wick  and  Thurso,  connects  C.  with  the  south. 
In  early  times,  C.  is  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Celts;  these  afterwards  mixed 
with  Danes  and  Norwegians.  C,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Not- 
way,  David  II.  adopted  the  weights  and  measures  of  C.  for  all  Scotland.  The  Scandi- 
navian origin  or  mixture  of  the  people  of  C.  is  shown  by  their  tall  forms  and  soft  fair 
features,  and  their  speaking  English  instead  of  Gaelic.  C.  has  remains  of  Picts'  houses, 
round  towers,  etc. 

CAITHinSSS  FLACHITOHES  are  dark -colored  bituminous  schists,  slightly  micaceous 
and  calcareous,  valuable  on  account  of  their  great  toughness  and  durability  for  pave- 
ments, cisterns,  and  various  other  purposes,  and  accordingly  are  largely  exported. 
They  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  contain  abundant  remains  of  fossil  fishes. 

CAIVS,  Dr.  John,  the  person  from  whom  Cgius  college,  Cambridge,  takes  it  name, 
was  b.  at  Norwich  in  1510.  His  real  name  was  Kaye  or  Key,  which  he  Latinized  into 
Caius.  He  was  educated  at  Gonville  hall,  university  of  Cambridge;  and  at  the  age  of 
20,  turned  into  English  Chrysostom's  Method  of  Praying  to  Ood,  which  was  followed  by 
a  translation  of  Erasmus  On  Tm^  Theology.  He  next  went  abroad,  and  resided  in  Italy 
for  several  years,  studying  medicine.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  practiced  with 
success  at  Cambridge,  Shrewsbury,  and  Norwich.  Henry  VlII.  appointed  him  ana- 
tomical lecturer  to  the  company  of  surgeons  in  London.  In  1647,  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  of  which  he  was  subscmiently  made  president.  He  also 
became  physician  to  Edward  YI.,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1557,  he 
obtained  permission  to  elevate  Gonville  hall  into  a  college,  which  took  the  name  of 
Caius  college,  and  of  which  he  became  master.  This  ofliice  he  held  till  his  death,  in 
July,  157TB.  His  principal  work  is  A  Boke  or  Counmll  against  the  Disease  eommoniy 
called  the  Sweateor  Stceatyng  Sieknesse,  Anno  Do.  1552.  C,  however,  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  critical,  antiquarian,  and  scientific. 

CAIUS  COLLEGE.    See  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 

CAIYA'NO,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  and  8  m.  n.  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still 
retains  many  remains  of  its  walls  and  towers,  though  they  have  suffered  severely  in  the 
various  revolutions  of  Naples.     Pop.  10,000. 

CAJAMAR'CA.    See  Caxascabca,  ante. 

CAJATAM'BO,  a  province  in  the  department  of  Junin,  Peru;  1600  sq.m.;  pop. 
24,750.  The  region  is  mountainous  and  comparatively  barren,  with  a  severe  climate. 
There  are  many  remains  of  ancient  towns,  aqueducts,  etc.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same 
name,  has  a  pop.  of  about  8200,  and  is  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  140 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Lima.    The  people  are  employed  in  spmning  wool  for  sale  at  Lima. 

CA'JEFTTT,  Melaleuca  cajeputi  or  M.  minoi\  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  myrtaceq^, 
sub-order  I/>ptosperme(p,  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  pungent,  aromatic,  volatile  oil, 
called  oU  of  cajeptit,  is  obtained  by  distillation.  The  C.  tree  is  common  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Moluccas.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree,  with  a  crooked  trunk,  thick  spongy 
bark,  white  wood  (whence  the  name  C,  properly  k/iyujmti,  signifying  white  wood), 
elliptical-lanceolate  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  of  white  flowers.  The  ffreater 
number  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Australia,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  shrubs  and 
frequent  ornaments  of  British  hot-houses.  Much  of  the  oil  of  C.  of  commerce  is  pre- 
pared in  the  island  of  Banda.  It  is  said  that  two  sackfuls  of  leaves  yield  scarcely  three 
drams  of  the  oil,  which  is  green,  transparent,  limpid,  with  a  strong  penetrating  odor, 
and  agreeable  only  when  much  diffused. 

CAJ'ETAN,  or  GAETANI,  Benedetto.    See  Boniface  Ylll.^^0f§^^  by  GoOqIc 
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CAJ'ETAN,  ToMUABO  be  Vio,  1469-1534;  an  Italian  priest  of  the  Dominican  order, 
and  the  general  of  that  order.  In  1517,  Lep  X.  sent  him  as  legate  to  induce  MaximiUan 
of  Germany  to  join  in  the  league  against  the  Turks,  and  especially  to  bring  the 
Lutherans  back  to  allegiance  to  the  church;  but  C.'s  arrogant  manner  defeated  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  was  sent.  When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  imperialists  in  1527,  he 
was  made  a  prisoner,  but  he  bought  his  freedom  for  5000  crowns.  He  made  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  with  commentary,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  authority  of 
the  pope  which  was  answered  by  the  faculty  of  the  university  of  Paris. 

CALABAR',  the  name  of  a  coast  district  of  upper  Guinea,  Africa,  the  limits  of  which 
are  not  clearly  defined ;  but  it  is  usually  understood  to  extend  between  the  river  Benin 
and  New  Calabar,  called  by  tlie  Portuguese  Rio  del  Rey,  and  as  far  n.  as  the  Kong 
mountains.  The  surface  is  low  and  flat,  and  the  climate  unhealthy.  Yams,  which  are 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  are  raised  in  plenty,  and  also  the  sugar-cane,  and 
palms,  from  which  palm-oil  is  obtained  in  large  quantities.  The  inhabitants  are  polyg- 
amists,  and  make  human  8a<;rifices  to  good  and  evil  spirits.  The  United  Presbyterians 
have  had  a  mission  here  since  184C,  w^hich  is  beginning  to  produce  beneficial  changes. 

CALABAB  (Old),  a  river  of  this  district,  enters  the  bight  of  Biafra,  about  62  m. 
w.n.  w.  of  Fernando  Po,  by  an  estuary  about  9  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers 
for  about  200  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  abounds  in  crocodiles.  The  chief  towns  on  its 
banks  are— Duke  Town,  situated  on  its  estuary;  Creek  Town,  further  up,  both  seats  of 
British  missions;  Acoono  Coono,  and  Omun. — Calabab  (New),  a  branch  of  the  Niger, 
falling  into  the  Bight  of  biafra,  in  lat.  4°  30'  n.,  and  long.  7°  7'  e.  It  has  a  bar  across 
its  mouth,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  ft. ;  but  some 
miles  up  it  has  an  average  depth  of  80  feet. 

CALABAB  BEAN,  a  vexy  remarkable  medicinal  agent,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  new  edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (1867).  It  is  the  seed  of  physottigma 
veneiwsuui,  a  twining,  half-shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  western  Africa,  of  the  natural 
order  legunUiwacB,  sub-order  papiltonacecB,  nearly  allied  to  tLe  kidney  bean,  but  of  a 
genus  distinguished  by  the  hood-shaped  stigma,  and  the  deeply-furrowed  hilum  of  the 
seed.  The  following  are  the  leading  characters  of  the  bean  itself:  '*  About  the  size  of 
a  very  large  horse-bean,  with  a  very  firm,  hard,  brittle,  shining  integument,  of  a  brown- 
ish-red, pale  chocolate,  or  ash-gray  color.  Irre^larly  kidney-shaped,  with  two  flat 
sides,  and  a  furrow  running  longitudinally  alou^  its  convex  margin,  ending  in  an  aper- 
ture near  one  end  of  the  seed.  Within  the  shell  is  a  kernel,  consisting  of  two  cotyledons, 
weighing  on  an  averase  about  46  grains,  hard,  white,  and  pulverizable,  of  a  taste  like 
that  of  the  ordinary  edible  leguminous  seeds,  without  bitterness,  acrimony,  or  aromatic 
flavor.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol,  and  imperfectly  to  water."  It  is  used  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion  by  the  natives  of  Africa,  as  an  ordeal  when  persons  are  suspected 
of  witchcraft.  About  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Christison  very  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  his 
zeal  for  science  in  experimenting  on  some  specimens  of  this  bean  which  had  been  sent 
to  Edinburgh  by  some  African  missionaries,  dangerous  ^mptoms  having  been  produced 
by  12  grains  of  the  kernel  which  he  swallowed.  In  1861,  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Fraser  tried 
the  effects  upon  himself  of  doses  of  6,  8,  and  10  gruins.  The  general  svmptoms  were 
epigastric  uneasiness,  great  feebleness,  dimness  of  vision,  salivation,  giddiness,  and  irre- 

Sular,  feeble,  and  slow  heart's  action.  About  tlie  same  time,  he  made  the  interesting 
iscovery,  that  when  placed  on  the  eyeball  this  substance  contracts  the  pupil,  and  pro- 
duces near-sightedness;  and  it  is  now  frequently  employed  for  these  purposes  by  ophthal- 
mic surgeons.  In  1864,  50  children  w  ere  poisoned  by  eating  these  beans,  which  were 
swept  out  of  a  ship  at  Liverpool.  A  boy  aged  six  years,  who  ate  six  beans,  died  very 
rapidly.  The  chief  symptoms  in  these  cases  were  griping,  vomiting,  and  contracted 
pupils;  the  face  was  pale,  the  eyes  bright  and  protruding,  and  in  trying  to  walk,  the 
children  staggered  as  if  they  were  drunk.  Dr.  Fraser,  in  a  paper  which  he  communi- 
cated to  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh  in  1866,  maintains  that,  in  mammals,  death  is 
generally  produced  by  a  combination  of  syncope  (faintness)  with  asphyxia  (suffocation); 
the  symptoms  of  the  one  or  the  other  depending  on  the  dose,  which,  when  large,  at  once 
destroys  the  heart's  action.  It  has  been  used  medicinally  in  small  doses  (one  to  ten 
grains  of  the  powder,  or  ^  to  J  of  a  grain  of  the  extract)  in  chorea,  tetanus,  general 
paral3'3is  of  the  insane,  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Being  now  a  recog- 
nized medicinal  agent,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
effects  of  excessive  doses  may  be  prevented  by  administering  belladonna,  (night-shade), 
or  its  active  principle,  atropia,  as  a  counter-poison.  This  fact  has  been  established  by 
Dr.  Fraser  in  a  communication  to  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  embracing  the 
results  of  500  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits.  So  unmistakable  is  the  power  of 
the  antidote,  that  it  can  prevent  even  three  times  a  fatal  dose  of  the  kernel  from  caus- 
ing death  in  those  animals.  Belladonna  has  also  an  opposite  action  on  the  eye  to  that 
of  this  substance,  as  it  dilates  the  pupils  and  produces  long-sightedness.  When  the 
pupil  is  contracted  by  Calabar  bean,  it  may  be  dilated  to  its  normal,  or  to  a  greater,  size 
by  belladonna;  and  when  it  is  dilated  by  belladonna,  it  may  be  reduced  to  its  norm^, 
or  to  a  less,  size  by  Calabar  bean. 

CALABASH  TBJfiE,   Orescentia  eujete,  a  tree  found  in  1^,^^^t  jny(|[^|^u^  in  the 
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tropical  parts  of  .Aanerica,  of  the  naXuTBl  order  b2grumi€bcem{q.Y.)  suborder  creseentiacetB, 
In  height  and  size  it  resembles  an  apple-tree,  and  has  wedge-shaped  leaves,  large  whitish 
fleshy  flowers  scattered  over  the  trunk  and  older  branches,  and  a  gourd-like  fruit, 
sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  tough  and  flexible,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  coach-making.  But  the  most  useful  part  is  the  hard  shell  of  the  fruit, 
which,  under  the  name  of  calabash,  is  much  used  in  place  of  bottles  for  holding 
liquids,  and  for  goblets,  cups,  water-cans,  etc.  These  shells  may  even  be  used  as  kettles 
for  boiling  liquids,  and  they  will  bear  this  several  times  without  being  destroyed. 
They  are  sometimes  highly  polished,  carved  with  figures,  Ringed  with  various  colors, 
and  converted  into  ornamental  vessels.  The  rinds  of  gourds  are  sometimes  similarly 
used,  a^d  called  calabashes. 

CA'LABA  TB££.     See  Calophyllum. 

CALABO'ZO,  a  t.  in  Venezuela,  120  m.  8.8. w.  of  Oaracas,  in  the  plain  w.  of  the  river 
Guarico;  pop.  6000.  It  is  an  important  point  for  commerce,  but  is  subject  to  inunda- 
tions and  extremes  of  heat.     The  town  has  a  college  and  a  number  of  schools. 

GALA'BBIA,  the  s.w.  peninsula  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  bounded  n.  by  the  province 
of  Basilicata.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the  southern  border  of  Basilicata  to  cape  Sparti- 
venlo,  is  about  160  miles.  In  its  northern  part  it  has  a  breadth  in  some  places  of  more 
than  60  m.,  which  suddenly  contracts,  between  the  gulfs  of  Sant'  Eufemiaand  Squillace, 
to  not  more  than  16.  Its  entire  area  is  nearly  7000  sq.m.,  and  its  pop.,  in  1871,  amounted 
to  1,206,302.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  entire  length  by  the  Apennine  mountains 
(q.v.),  whose  summits  in  the  region  in  the  n.  of  C,  known  as  La  Sila,  and  the  Aspro- 
monte,  in  the  s.,  are  crowned  with  pines,  while  forests  of  oak  and  beech  cover  their  sides. 
The  valleys  between  the  various  hills  afford  rich  pasture,  especially  in  the  n.,  to  which, 
in  spring-time,  whole  colonies  migrate  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  There  is  no  river  of 
any  importance  in  C. ;  but  the  valleys  and  plains,  watered  by  such  streams  as  there  are, 
are  very  fertile,  yielding  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  licorice,  saffron,  the  sugar-cane,  etc.,  and 
also  the  vine,  orange,  lemon,  olive,  fig,  and  mulberry,  in  luxuriance.  Iron,  alabaster, 
marble,  gypsum,  and  antimony  are  among  its  minerals.  The  fisheries  of  its  coasts,  par- 
ticularly the  tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries,  are  important,  and  afford  employment  to  alaree 
number  of  the  population.  Manufactures  are  in  a  backward  state.  Silk  is  the  staple 
article.  The  district  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes.  For  purposes  of  administration,  C. 
is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Cosenza,  which  has  a  population  of  440,468— capital, 
Cosenza;  Catanzaro,  with  a  population  of  412,226 — capital,  Catanzaro;  and  Reggio,  with 
a  population  of  858,606 — capital,  Reggio. 

In  ancient  times,  the  name  C.  was  given  to  the  8.e.  peninsula,  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  modern  province  of  Lecce,  no  portion  of  which  is  included  in  modern  C,  which 
answers  to  the  ancient  BruUium.  The  name  C,  as  applied  to  the  district  now  known 
by  that  name,  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Byzantines  some  time  prior  to  the  coa- 
miest  of  the  country  by  the  Normans.  A  colony  of  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses  of 
Piedmont  was  founded  in  C.  in  1840,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  but 
was  extirpated  in  1560-41.  The  destruction  of  this  colony  is  one  of  the  blackest 
passages  of  the  history  of  religion  in  Italv. 

The  Calabrians  are  a  proud,  fiery,  and  revengeful  race.  They  were  long  celebrated 
as  among  the  fiercest  of  banditti;  but  the  crimes  which  in  former  times  made  them 
infamous  are  no  longer  frequent.  They  strenuously  resisted  the  power  of  France  during 
the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  until  1810. 

CALA'DIUlf .    See  Cocco. 

CALAHOB'SA,  a  t.  in  Spain  in  the  province  of  Logrofio.  24  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Cidacos,  about  2  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Ebro.  C.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Calagurris,  celebrated  in  classic  history  for  the 
obstinate  but  unsuccessful  resistance  it  offered  (78  B.C.)  to  Af  rani  us,  Pompey's  legate, 
when  the  citizens  slaughtered  their  wives  and  children  for  food  rather  than  surrender. 
O.  was  the  birthplace  of  Quintilian  the  rhetorician.  It  has  an  old  cathedral,  and  a  trade 
In  the  agricultural  pnuluce  of  the  rich  district  in  which  it  is  situated.    Pop.  about  7000. 

CALAIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Washington  co..  Me.,  on  St.  Croix  river  at  the 
head  of  tide  water,  and  opposite  to  St.  Stephen  in  New  Brunswick ;  the  most  north- 
easterly seaport  in  the  United  States;  75  m.  n.n.e.  of  Bangor;  pop.  '70,  5944.  The  river 
is  cros.sed  by  several  bridges,  and  the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  railroad  touches  at 
8t.  Stephen.  The  St.  Croix  and  Penobscot  railroad  from  C.  to  Bangor  is  partially  built. 
There  is  a  tide  at  C.  varying  from  20  to  80  ft.  and  steamers  of  the  largest  size  come  and 
go  freely.  The  St.  Croix  also  furnishes  abundant  water-power,  to  which  is  due  the  uroat 
mraber  trade  of  the  citv.  Nearly  100  mills  are  engaged  in  making  boards,  laths, 
shingles,  etc.  Ship-building  is  also  an  extensive  business,  and  there  are  founderies, 
machine  shops,  and  dry  dock,  flour  mills,  and  many  other  branches  of  mechanical 
industry.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  a  city  hall,  an  opera  house,  and  a  dozen 
churches.  The  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  fn  Aug.,  1870,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial  manner. 

CALAIS,  a  seaport  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Pns-de-Calais,  on  the  strait 
of  Dover,  near  its  narrowest  part,  the  distance  from  the  town  of  Dpy^,  i^^^ipg^mq^ 
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than  26  miles.  There  is  here  a  lighthouse  190  ft.  high.  Id  1879,  it  was  determined  to 
encircle  C.  with  vast  new  fortilicadons,  aud  make  it  once  more  a  fortress  of  the  first 
class.  On  the  s.  aud  e.,  low  marshy  grounds,  which  those  in  the  city  have  the  means  of 
submerging,  stretch  up  almost  to  the  walls.  The  town,  adjacent  countiy,  and  port  are 
commanded  by  the  citadel,  which  is  situated  at  the  w\  end  of  tlie  town,  while  numerous 
forts,  by  their  cross-fire,  defend  the  weakest  points.  The  harbor,  which  is  nearly  dry  at 
low  tide,  and  which  has  rarely  more  than  from  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  of  water  in  it.  is  formed 
by  two  moles,  which  project  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  sea!  Being  one  of  the 
chief  ports  of  debarkation  for  travelers  from  England  to  France,  it  has  daily  steam 
communication  with  Dover — with  which  it  is  also  connected  by  submarine  telegraph — and 
with  London  and  Kamsgate  several  times  a  week.  The  city,  which  is  entered  from  the 
sea  by  a  drawbridge  and  gate,  erected  in  1685  by  cardinal  Kichelieu,  is  square  in  form; 
its  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  broad  and  well  paved;  and  its  ramparts  foi*m  pleasant 
promenades.  But  it  is  on  the  whole  a  dull  place.  It  has  few  objects  of  interest,  the 
most  noticeable  being  the  cathedral,  with  a  fine  picture  of  the  "  Assumption"  by  Vandyck. 
It  has  become  a  manufacturing  town  of  some  importance.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
bobbin-net  (tulle)  and  hosiery.  Numerous  mills  have  bten  built;  steam-engines  are 
multiplying;  and  the  inner  ramparts  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  factories. 
Hats  and  gloves  are  extensively  made.  It  has  also  distilleries,  salt  refineries,  and  ship- 
building. 0.  sends  many  boats  to  fish  for  herring  and  cod  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Iceland.  Water,  which  used  to  be  scarce,  is  now  brought  in  abundance  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Guines.  Its  exports  consist  of  eggs,  corn,  wine,  brandy,  etc.  In  1873,  a 
school  of  artillery  was  established  in  C.     Pop.  76,  12,573. 

In  the  9th  c,  C.  was  but  a  small  fishing- village.  In  the  following  c,  it  w^as  much 
improved  by  Baldwin  IV.,  count  of  Flanders,  and  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Philippe 
of  France,  count  of  Bologne.  After  a  long  siege,  it  was  captured  by  Edward  III.  of 
England,  w^hose  hard  terms,  and  the  self-devotion  shown  by  six  of  the  citizens,  who  were 
saved  by  queen  Philippa,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  history.  The 
English  retained  it  until  1558,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  mike  of  Guise,  since  which 
time  (with  the  exception  of  two  years,  1596-98,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards)  it  has  remained  in  their  hands.  In  1659,  Charles  II.  of  England  resided  some 
time  here;  and  about  a  Quarter  of  a  century  later,  James  II.  arrived  here  with  French 
troops  for  the  invasion  of  England,  w  hich  the  destmction  of  the  French  fleet  prevented 
him  from  accomplishing.    Louis  XVIII.  landed  here  in  1814,  after  his  exile. 

OALAMANDEB  WOOD,  a  cabinet- wood  of  the  greatest  value,  resembling  rose-wood, 
but  much  surpassing  it  in  beauty  and  durability.  The  tree  which  produces  it  is  diospffros 
Mrsuta  (see  Diospyros),  a  species  of  the  same  genus  which  produces  ebony;  it  has  oblonff 
obtuse  leaves,  which  are  downy  beneath,  and  flowers  without  stalks  and  crowded;  ana 
is  a  native  of  the  s.e.  of  India,  and  of  CejMon,  particularly  of  the  forests  at  the  base  of 
Adam's  Peak.  But  this  tree  "has  been  so  prodigally  felled,  first  by  the  Dut^h  and 
afterwards  by  the  English,  without  any  precaution  for  planting  or  production,  that  it 
has  at  last  become  exceedingly  rare,"  so  tliat  wood  of  considerable  size  is  scarcely  to  be 
procured  at  any  price.  It  yields  veneers  of  unusual  beauty,  "  dark  wavings  and  blotches, 
almost  black,  being  gracefully  disposed  over  a  delicate  fawn-colored  ground."  Its 
density  is  very  great,  a  cubic  foot  weighing  nearly  60  lbs.,  and  it  takes  an  exquisite  polish. 
The  name  C.  w.  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  coromandel  wood. 

GAL'AMABT,  Squid,  or  SLEEVB-Fisn,  Loligo,  a  genus  of  cephalopodous  moUusks  of 
the  order  dihranchiata,  and  family  Uuthidc^.  'fhe  bodjr  is  of  an  elongated  form,  firm, 
fleshy,  tapering,  and  flanked  towards  its  posterior  extremity  bv  two  triangular  fins.  The 
body  contains  a  glndius,  or  internal  shell,  which  is  homy  and  flexible,  narrow^  and  pen- 
shaped,  with  the  shaft  produced  in  front.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  eight  arms. 
Calamaries  have  the  power  of  diffusing  a  dark-colored  fluid  around  them  in  the  water 
like  the  cuttle-flsh.  The  different  species  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Several  are  found  in  the  British  seas.  In  some  seas,  however,  they  abound  much  more, 
and  form  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  some  of  the  larger  fishes  and  of  whales.  The 
common  C.  or  squid  {L.  tulffariH)  is  of  a  bluish  color,  speckled  with  purple.  It  erowsto 
nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  without  reckoning  the  head  and  aims,  which  add  to 
the  length  about  half  a  foot  more.     See  CEPnATX)PODA. 

CALAMATTA,  Lnai,  1803-69;  b.  in  Milan;  an  engraver  who  became  famous  by 
an  engraving  of  the  head  of  Napoleon  taken  after  his  death  at  St.  Helena;  and  also  for 
an  engravins:  of  Ary  Scheffer's  "Franccsca  da  Rimini."  His  widow,  Josephine,  is  a 
painter  of  religious  subjects. 

CALAM'BUCO,  a  tree  found  only  in  the  n.  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  considered 
superior  to  teak  or  live  oak  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  dark  and  hard,  like  teak,  and  is  proof 
against  the  destructive  w^hite  ant  of  the  Malay  region.  Warlike,  mechanical,  and  affri- 
cultural  tools  and  implements  are  made  from  it.  The  same  name  applies  to  the  tree  that 
furnishes  the  eagle-wood  and  aloes-w^ood  of  commerce,  found  in  Siam  and  Sumatra. 
The  resin  which  it  yields,  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  some  disease  in  the  tree,  and  is 
used  in  eastern  countries  for  incense. 

CALAMIA'Nl^S,  a  group  of  inlands  in  the  Eastern  archipelago,  in  lat.  about  11**  26'  to 
12"  20'  n.,  and  long.  120*  east.     Calamianes,  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
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about  35  m.  lon^,  and  15  m.  broad»  elevated  and  fertile,  with  abundance  of  animals, 
such  as  deer  and  hogs.  The  gi'oup,  with  the  northern  part  of  Palawan,  forms  the  Span- 
ish province  of  C,  the  poorest  in  the  Philippines. 

CALAMICH'THY^i.  a  fvHndrical  and  extremely  slender  ganoid  fish  in  the  waters  of 
w.  Africa,  allied  to  the  polypterus  of  the  Nile. 

CAL  AMIKE,  an  ore  consisting  essentially  of  carbonate  of  zinc.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  cald/nus,  a  reed,  because  when  fused  it  adheres  to 
the  base  of  the  furnace  in  a  reed-like  form.  Its  primary  form  is  a  rhomboid,  and  it 
occurs  iu  small  obtuse-edged  crystals,  also  compact  and  massive.  It  is  white,  yellowish- 
white,  brown,  green,  or  gray;  is  sometimes  opaque,  sometimes  translucent;  is  brittle, 
and  has  an  uneven  conchoidal  fracture.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  veins  iu  rocks  of  various 
kinds,  but  most  commonly  in  limestone.  Mendip,  Matlock,  Alston  Moor,  Leadhills,  and 
Wanlockhead  are  Britisl)  localities.  0.  is  an  important  ore  of  zinc.  In  the  duchy  of 
Limburg,  in  the  Netherlands,  about  1,500,000  lbs.  of  it  arc  annually  extracted  from  the 
mines. 

CAL'AMINT,  Calamintha,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  laMata,  nearly 
allied  to  balm  (q.v.)  {meliss/i).  The  Common  C.  (C.  officinalis,  formerly  melissa  ccda- 
mintha)  is  not  un frequent  in  England.  It  has  whorls  of  flowers  {verticillasten),  on  forked 
many -flowered  stalks,  and  serrated  leaves,  with  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  not  unlike 
that  of  some  kinds  of  mint.  It  is  used  by  the  country  people  to  make  herb-tea,  and  as 
a  pectoral  medicine. — The  Lessbk  C.  (G.  nejjeta),  also  an  English  species,  is  used  in  the 
same  way. 

CAL'AMIS;  467-429  B.c. ;  a  sculptor  of  Greece,  who  made  statues  in  bronze,  ivory, 
gold,  and  marble ;  also  famous  for  his  representations  of  horses. 

CAL'AKITE,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  whose  true  position  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  They  appear  first  in  the  Devonian  rocks,  and  rise  through  the  interme- 
diate formations  to  the  oolitic  series,  where  they  are  represented  by  a  single  species. 
They  reach  their  culminating  point  in  the  coal-measures,  where  39  species  have  been 
determined.  The  tall  straight  stems  rose  from  a  swampy  clay  soil  in  profusion  in  the 
forests  of  sigillaria,  and  formed  a  striking  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  coal  flora, 
though  they  supplied  little  material  for  the  structure  of  coal.  They  are  hollow- jointed 
cylinders,  with  longitudinal  furrows,  giving  the  fossil  the  appearance  of  equiseta;  from 
this  resemblance,  botanists  have  generally  considered  them  as  huge  "horsetails." 
Hooker  has  been  unable  to  detect  any  traces  of  structure,  in  carefully  prepared  speci- 
mens, or  the  presence  of  those  siliceous  stomata  which  characterize  equiseta,  and  which 
would  have  been  preserved  in  the  fossil  state,  and  Fleming  has  shown  that  the  furrows 
are  markings  on  the  interior  cavitv.  While,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not 
•*  horsetails."  the  absence  of  fructification  makes  every  attempt  to  give  them  tneir  posi- 
tion but  guess- work.  Hooker  supposes  them  nearly  Milled  to  ferns,  or  club-mosses; 
Brongniart  ranks  them  among  g\'mnospermous  dicotyI('(l)us.  The  upper  part  of  the 
stem,  and  the  foliage,  if  any,  have  not  been  noticed.  The  root  termination  was  conical, 
the  joints  decreasing  downwards  in  size  and  length.  From  the  scars  on  the  upper  portion 
of  each  joint,  there  proceeded  filaments,  which  were  supposed  to  be  leaves,  but  are 
really  roots.  These  are  shown  in  the  species  figured — a  species  common  in  the  English 
coal-lield. 

CAL'AinrS,  the  reed  pen  which  the  ancients  used  in  writing,  was  made  of  the  stem 
of  a  reed  growing  in  marshy  places,  probably  arundo  dariax  (see  Rekd),  of  which  the 
best  were  obtained  from  Egypt.  The  stem  was  first  softened,  then  dried,  and  cut  and 
split  with  a  knife  {scaiprum  librarinm\  as  quill  pens  are  made.  To  this  day,  the  orien- 
tals generally  write  with  a  reed,  which  the  Arabs  also  call  kaldm. 

CALAMUS,  a  genus  of  palms.     See  Rattan  and  Draoon'b  Blood. 

CALAMUS,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  sweet  flag  (acorus  calamus).  See  AcoRua 
See  also  next  article. 

CAL'AMUS  ABOMAT'ICUS,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  plant  to  which  they 
ascribed  important  medicinal  virtues,  it  is  by  no  means  ascertained  what  the  plant 
is:  the  most  probable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Royle,  who  supposes  it  to  be 
one  of  the  sweet-scented  grasses  which  yield  the  grass-oil  (q.v.)  of  India,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  andropogon  calamus  aromaticm.  See  Lemon-grass.  The  C.  A. 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  came  from  the  east.  The  sxceet  calnmus  and  siceet  cane  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (Exod.  xxx.  28,  and  Jer.  vi.  20)  are  probably  the  same  with  the  cala- 
mus aromaticus. 

CALAMY,  Edhund,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was  b.  in  London,  1600;  studied  at 
Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the  Calvinistic  party;  and 
afterwards  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Ely.  In  1626,  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  resigned  his  office  when  the  order  to  read  the  Book 
of  Sports  began  to  be  enforced.  In  1689,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Alder- 
manbury,  London.  He  now  entered  warmly  into  the  controversies  of  the  time,  and 
became  noted  as  a  leading  man  on  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians.  He  had  a  principal 
fihare  iu  the  composition  of  Sniectyinnus,  a  work  intended  as  a  reply  to  bishop  Hau's 
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Dmne  Eight  of  EpUeapacy,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  popular  polemics  of  the 
day.  Like  the  mass  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  he  was  monarchical  and  not  repub^ 
lican  in  his  political  opinions.  He  disapproved,  therefore,  of  the  execution  of  Charles, 
and  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause.  lie  was  one  of  the  deputies  appointed  to  meet  Charles  II.  in  Holland, 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  restoration.  His  services  were  recognized  by  the  offer  of 
a  bishopric,  which  he  refused  from  conscientious  scruples.  The  increasing  tyranny 
and  intolerance  of  the  high  church  party  compelled  him  give  up  even  liis  royal 
chaplaincv.  He  died  Oct.  29,  1666. — ^Two  of  his  sons  were  educated  for  a  religious  pro- 
fession: the  one,  Dr.  Bbnjahin  C,  became  a  high  churchman,  and  wrote  A  DiMoune 
against  a  JSerupulous  Cormdence;  the  other,  Edmund  C,  was  ejected  for  non-conformity, 
and  had  a  son,  also  named  Edmund,  who  acquired  some  reputation  as  the  biographer  of 
the  ejected  clergy. 

CAL'AMY,  Edmund,  d.d.,  1671-1732;  an  English  nonconformist  clergyman,  who 
arranged  for  the  press  Baxter's  Life  and  Times,  and  wrote  Defense  of  Modem  Non-con- 
fcnnity;  Tlie  ^on-canfommt^  MtmoTial;  and  published  many  sermons. 

C ALAND,  or  Kaland,  a  brotherhood  of  Roman  Catholics  devoted  to  charitable  and 
devotional  works,  dating  from  the  13th  c,  and  of  considerable  extent  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  It  degenerated  so  far  that  it  was  suppressed  before  the 
reformation,  its  property  being  confiscated  for  public  purposes. 

C ALAND,  PiETER,  b.  Holland,  1826;  an  engineer,  and  son  of  an  engineer;  author 
of  works  on  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  tJie  effect  of  the  sea  on  rivers;  but  better 
known  for  his  improvements  in  the  communication  of  Kotterdam  with  the  ocean, 
whereby  he  replaced  a  tortuous  and  difficult  route  by  one  easy  and  direct. 

GALAN'DO,  in  music,  an  Italian  expression,  meaning  diminishing  by  degrees  from 
forte  to  piano;  it  differs  from  the  decrescendo  or  diminuendo,  as  the  tempo,  at  the 
same  time,  is  slightly  retarded,  but  not  so  much  as  in  ritardando.  The  proper  per- 
formance of  the  C.  is  purely  a  matter  of  good  taste  and  feeling,  depending  on  the  per- 
former. 

CALAIT'DBA.    See  Corn  Weevil. 

CALAKBBONE',  a  wind-instrument  used  by  the  Italian  peasants,  on  which  they  play 
simple  melodies,  and  also  sometimes  accompany  their  national  songs.  It  has  the  holes 
of  the  common  flute,  but  the  intonation  is  produced  as  in  the  common  pipe. 

CALA'NUS,  a  Hindu  philosopher,  whose  real  name,  according  to  Plutarch,  was 
Sphines.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the  camp  of  Alexander  the  great,  but  having 
become  seriously  ill,  he  was  burned  alive  at  his  own  request. 

GALAS,  Jean,  a  Frenchman,  remembered  as  the  unhappy  victim  of  fanaticism  and 
the  shocking  maladministration  of  justice,  was  b.  at  Lacapar^de,  in  Languedoc,  Mar. 
19,  1698.  He  lived  as  a  tradesman  in  Toulouse,  where  he  had  a  very  good  reputa- 
tion. One  evening  after  supper  (Oct.  18,  1761),  the  eldest  son  of  the  C.  family.  Marc 
Antoine,  a  youth  addicted  to  gambling,  and  subject  to  fits  of  deep  melancholy,  was 
found  hanged  in  the  warehouse.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  unhappy  yoimg  man  had  committed  suicide;  but  popular  rumor  accused  the 
father,  or  other  members  of  the  C.  family,  of  murdering  the  eldest  son,  "because  he 
had  contemplated  conversion  to  Catholicism."  It  was  also  asserted  that  a  younff  man 
named  Lavaysse,  who  was  in  the  house  on  the  fatal  evening,  had  been  dispatched  **  by 
the  Protestants  of  Guyenne  to  perjjetrate  the  murder."  The  clergy  exerted  all  their 
influence  to  confirm  the  populace  in  their  delusion.  At  Toulouse,  the  White  Peni- 
tents celebrated  with  great  solemnity  the  funeral  of  the  youn^  man,  and  the  Dominican 
monks  erected  a  scaffold  and  placed  upon  it  a  skeleton,  holdmg  in  one  hand  a  wreath 
of  palms,  and  in  the  other  an  abjuration  of  Protestantism.  The  family  of  C.  was,  in 
consequence  of  the  popular  excitement,  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder,  and  seyeral 
deluded  and  (most  probably)  some  bribed  witnesses  appeared  against  them.  A  Catholic 
servant-maid,  and  the  youn^  man  Lavaysse,  were  also  implicated  in  the  accusation.  C, 
in  bis  defense,  insisted  on  his  uniform  kindness  to  all  his  children;  reminded  the  court 
that  he  had  not  only  allowed  another  of  his  sons  to  become  a  Catholic,  but  had  also  paid 
an  annual  sum  for  his  maintenance  since  his  conversion.  He  also  argued  from  his  ow^n 
infirmity  that  he  could  not  have  prevailed  over  a  strong  young  man,  and  referred  to  the 
well-known  melancholy  moods  of  the  deceased  as  likely  to  lead  to  suicide;  and,  lastly, 
he  pointed  out  the  improbability  that  the  Catholic  servant-maid  would  assist  in  such  a 
murder.  But  all  his  arguments  proved  unavailing,  and  the  parliament  of  Toulouse 
sentenced  the  wretched  man — by  a  majority  of  8  votes  against  5 — ^to  torture  and  death 
on  the  wheel !  With  great  firmness  and  protestations  of  "his  innocence  to  the  last,  the 
old  man  died  on  the  wheel,  Mar.  9, 1762.  His  property  was  confiscated.  His  youngest 
son  was  banished  for  life  from  France,  but  was  captured  by  the  monks,  and  compelled 
to  abjure  Protestantism.  The  daughters  were  sent  to  a  convent.  The  young  man 
Lavaysse  was  acquitted,  and  the  widow  of  C.  escaped  into  Switzerland,  where  she  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  excite  the  benevolent  interest  of  Voltaire,  who  brought  the  whole  affair 
before  the  public,  and,  in  his  book  Snr  la  Tolerance,  proved  that  C.'had  fallen  a  victim 
to  religious  hatred  and  popular  fanaticism.     A  revision  of  the  trial  followed,  and,  after 
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full  inyestigation,  the  parliament  at  Paris  declared  (Mar.  9,  1765)  0.  and  all  his  family 
innocent.  Louis  XV.  ^ve  to  the  bereaved  family  the  sum  of  30,000  livres;  but,  strange 
to  say,  neither  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  nor  the  fanatical  monks  were  ever  brought 
to  account  for  this  horrible  judicial  murder! 

CALASA'YA  BASK.    See  Cincuona. 

CALA8CIB£T'TA,  or  Calatas-Cibetta  (Saracenic  =  Castle  of  Xibeth,  or  Bcibet),  a 
t.  of  Sicily,  near  its  center,  54  m.  s.e.  of  Palermo,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta.  The  . 
town  is  mean  and  dismal  looking,  and  is  built  on  a  steep  and  isolated  height,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  2570  ft.  above  the  sea,  aud  commands  a  magnificent  view.  It  was 
founded  in  1080.  The  only  object  worthy  of  notice  is  the  lower  of  the  principal  church, 
which  is  of  early  architecture.     Pop.  5600. 

CALASIA'O,  a  t.  on  the  island  of  Luzon  (Philippines),  with  a  population  of  18,000, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  cigar  cases,  'etc. 

CALA'SIO,  Mario  db,  1550-1620;  an  Italian  scholar,  doctor  of  theology  and  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  Rome,  who  made  a  Hebrew  dictionary  and  grammar.  He  devoted  40 
years  of  his  life  to  a  great  work  called  Gancordantice  ISacrorum  BiUiorum  Hebraica,  which 
was  published  after  his  death. 

CALASPAB'EA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  40  m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  5275,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

CALATAB£LLO'TA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  and  27  m.  n.w.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Trioaila,  the 
chief  fortress  of  the  insurgents  in  the  second  Servile  war,  103  to  100  B.C.  Pop.  about 
6000. 

CALATATI'MI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  situated  8  m.  s.w.  of 
Alcamo,  in  a  very  fertile  district.  It  is  iU-built,  and  has  a  ruinous  old  Saracenic  castle, 
Kalat-al-Fimi,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  There  is  a  remarkable  Mosaic  altar  in  the 
cliurch  of  Santa  Croce.  Here,  in  1860,  Garibaldi's  troops  defeated  the  Neapolitan  sol- 
diers.    Pop.  9500. 

CALATAOIEOHE',  or  CALTAomoirB',  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province,  and  84  m.  s.w. 
of  the  city,  of  Catania.  It  is  well  built,  with  wide  streets,  and  has  the  fame  of  great 
wealth.    It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics  and  pottery.     Pop.  '72,  25,978. 

GALATANAZOB',  a  t.  of  Aragon,  Spain,  about  10  m.  s.w.  of  Soria.  It  is  celebrated  for 
a  great  victory  over  the  Christians  obtained  by  Al-Mansur  in  1001.     Pop.  1500. 

GALATATUD',  a  city  of  Aragon,  Spain,  situated  on  the  Jalon,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Jiloca,  about  48  m.  8,w.  of  Saragossa.  It  is  built  at  the  base  of  two  rocky  ridges,  and 
out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Bilbilis,  which  lay  about  2  m.  to  the  east.  The  city  is  divided 
into  anew  and  old  portion,  the  former  of  which  is  composed  of  mean  old  buildings.  The 
latter  has  some  good  streets  and  handsome  squai^s.  C.  has  a  noble  old  castle,  and 
among  its  other  most  noteworthy  public  edifices  are  the  two  collegiate  churches  and  the 
Dominican  convent.  In  the  neighborhood  are  some  curious  stalactitical  caves.  It  has 
jnanufactures  of  linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  woolens,  paper,  leather,  etc.,  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.    Pop.  11,037. 

CALATBA'YAy  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Spain,  instituted  atCalatrava  (q.v.).  The 
statutes  of  the  order,  framed  by  the  chapter-general  of  the  Cistercian  monks,  were 
sanctioned  by  the  bishop  of  Toledo  in  1164,  and  afterwards  by  the  pope.  At  subsequent 
periods,  many  privileges  were  added.  After  the  death  of  tlie  king,  their  patron,  .some 
of  the  knights  were  no  longer  willing  to  obey  the  abbot,  and  they  consequently  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  monks,  and  elected  a  grand-master,  Don  Qarcias  de  Kedon. 
At  a  later  period,  they  again  united  themselves  to  the  Cistercians,  after  thejr  had  gained 
rich  possessions  from  the  Moors  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  When  Castile  had  fallen 
into  anarchy,  and  the  other  kingdoms  were  exhausting  themselves  by  internal  feuds,  the 
war  against  the  unbelievers  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  the  knights  of  Calatrava. 
Their  almost  uniform  success,  however,  gave  rise  to  rashness;  the  knights  were  defeated 
by  emir  Jacob  ben  Yuseff.  nearly  all  of  them  perished,  and  Calatrava  was  occupied  by 
tfie  Moors.  After  this  disaster,  the  knights  transfen-ed  their  seat  to  the  castle  of  Salva- 
tierra,  by  the  name  of  which  they  passed  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  A  truce  of  12 
years  having  been  concluded,  during  which  the  order  revived,  the  knights  were  able,  at 
the  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  in  1212,  again  to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Chris- 
tians. They  then  returned  to  Calatrava.  Notwithstanding  their  splendid  achievements, 
the  knightsof  C.  never  possessed  the  vast  wealth  of  their  brethren  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella  (q.v.),  a  fact  which  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  having  ceded  a  part 
of  their  conquests  to  the  orders  of  Alcantara  and  Aviz.  But  their  grand- masters,  who 
were  chosen  from  the  highest  families  in  Spain,  were  very  powerful,  and  exercised  a 
vast  influence  on  public  affairs.  They  did  not,  however,  escape  the  jealousy  of  the  crown. 
Two  of  them  were  accused  of  treason,  and  died  on  the  scaffold;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
13th  grand-master,  in  1489,  the  administration  of  the  order  was  transferred  to  the  king 
by  a  bull  of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  By  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  inde- 
pendence, the  knights  were  permitted  to  marry  once,  though  they  were  still  boundL^lGt! 
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make  vows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  conjugal  chastity;  and  latterly  to  piofeas  belief 
in  the  immaculate  conception.  Their  original  costume  consisted  of  a  coat  of  white  mail, 
with  a  white  scapulary,  a  black  cap,  and  a  pilgrim's  hood;  but  this  dress  the  anti-pope 
Benedict  XIII. ,  in  1397,  granted  them  permission  to  exchange  for  a  civil  apparel.  Their 
present  costume  is  a  white  mantle,  with  a  red  cross  cut  out  in  the  form  of  lilies  upon  the 
left  breast;  while  the  cross  of  the  order  has  the  same  symbol  on  a  silver  ground.  Two 
convents  for  nuns  were  attached  to  tlie  order,  and  were  at  one  time  richly  endowed. 
The  nuns,  attached  to  the  order  of  C.  in  1519,  wore  the  dress  of  Cistercian  nuns,  with 
the  cross  of  the  order  on  the  left  side  of  the  capoch,  fastened  to  the  scapulary. 

GALATSAYA  LA  VXEQA,  a  ruined  city  of  Spain,  situated  on  the  Guadiana,  about  12 
m.  n.e.  of  Ciudad  Real.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  but  nothing 
now  remains  but  a  single  tower.  Its  defense  against  the  Moors,  undertaken  bf  Kay- 
mond,  abbot  of  Fitero,  and  Diego  Velasquez  in  1138,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Templars,  is  famous  on  account  of  its  having  originated  the  order  of  the  knights  of 
Calatrava,  long  one  of  the  most  honorable  in  Spain.  The  town  was  callod  C.  la  Vieca, 
or  Old  Calatrava,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  convent  of  the  knights  of  the  order 
of  Calatrava,  erected  in  the  neighborhood  in  1214,  and  which  was  called  Calatrava  la 
Nueva. 

CALAVERAS,  a  co.  in  n.  California,  on  the  Calaveras,  Stanislaus,  and Mokelumne 
rivers,  and  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  railroad;  936  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  8895—1441 
Chinese.  Gold  and  copper  mining  are  the  leading  occupations,  with  agriculture.  The 
grove  of  big  trees  is  in  this  county.     Co.  seat,  San  Andreas. 

CALAVERAS,  a  river  in  n.  California,  running  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  w.  to  the 
San  Joaquin,  on  the  border  of  Sacramento  county. 

GALBTJB'GA,  a  t.  of  the  Nizam's  dominions  in  Hindustan,  about  110  m.  to  the  w.  of 
Hyderabad.  It  stands  on  a  tributary  of  the  Beemah,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the 
Kistna  or  Krishna.  It  has  been  successively  the  capital  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
sovereignties. 

CALGAIBE  QSOSSIEB  (Fr.  "coarse  limestone"),  the  French  representative  of  the 
Bracklesham  eocene  beds.  It  consists  of  compact  limestones,  with  seams  of  chert,  and 
intercalated  marls  and  freestones.  The  fossils  are  fresh  water  and  marine  mullusca;  so 
abundant  are  they  that  in  one  spot  near  Grignon  no  less  than  400  distinct  species  have 
been  procured.  Associated  with  the  fresh- water  remains  are  the  bones  of  reptiles  and 
mammalia. 

CALGAIBE  sniCEUZ  (Pr.  "siliceous  limestone")  is  the  French  representative  of  the 
Bembrifh^^  eoc  iic  strata.  These  compact  siliceous  limestones  extend  over  a  wide  area 
in  the  Pari-  ba^':n     The  few  fossils  they  contain  are  fresh  water  and  land  shells. 

CALGABEOTJS,  in  chemistry,  is  a  term  applied  to  substances  containing  much  lime 
(Lat.  cnU).  Thus,  C.  waters  are  those  which  hold  in  solution  much  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  which  are  generally  known  as  hard  waters,  and  form  a  deposit  in 
kettles  and  other  vessels  when  heated  therein.  C.  rocks  are  those  in  which  lime  forms 
the  prevailing  element,  Thev  may  be  chemically  formed  as  in  the  case  of  tufas, 
where  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  is  deposited  from  evapora- 
tion or  other  causes ;  but  they  are  generally  aqueous  rocks,  the  materials  of  which  are 
supplied  by  animal  remains.  Thus,  many  rocks,  like  the  mountaiu-limestone,  are 
composed  of  shells,  corals,  and  encrinites;  while  others,  like  chalk,  consist  of  foramin- 
ifera  and  fragments  of  other  minute  testacea.  A  crystalline  structure,  varying  in 
degree  from  the  partially  crystallized  carboniferous  limestones  to  the  saccharine  statuary 
marble,  is  produced  in  calcareous  rocks  by  metamorphic  action.  Oolite  is  a  variety 
of  limestone  composed  of  small  egg-like  grains  resembling  the  roe  of  fish.  The  existence 
of  lime  in  rocks  can  always  be  detected  by  the  application  of  dilute  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid,  when  it  effervesces  from  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Pure  lime  is 
obtained  from  calcareous  rocks  by  calcining  them — i.e.,  by  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid 
and  other  volatile  matter  by  heat, — C.  smls  are  produced  from  the  disintegration  of 
calcareous  rocks.  When  the  rocks  are  perfectly  pure,  they  generally  yield  barren  soils, 
as  in  many  chalk  and  limestone  districts  of  Britain;  but  when  the  lime  is  mixed  with 
clay,  so  as  to  form  marl,  and  has  a  little  vegetable  matter  added,  it  forms  an  excellent 
though  rather  light  soil.  Calcareous  soils  are  difficult  of  drainage,  owing  to  the  prop 
erty  that  soft  lime  has  of  retaining  water,  although  it  easily  yields  it  up  by  evaporation. 
Such  soils  are  consequently  soon  dry  at  the  surface  after  rain,  but  yet  rarely  suffer 
severely  from  drought. 

CALCABEOUS  SPAB,  or  Calc-sfab,  the  name  usually  given  by  mineralogists  tg  car- 
bonate of  lime,  rhombohedral  in  its  crystallization.  It  differs  from  arragonite  only  in 
crystallization.  See  Akbaqonitb.  C.  S,  occurs  in  all  geological  formations,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  of  all  minerals.  It  often  completely  nils  cavities  in  rocks;  and 
although  it  has  been  prevented  by  want  of  space  from  assuming  a  crystalline  form  is 
readily  divided  by  the  knife  and  hammer  iuto  rhomboids,  the  primary  form  of  its 
crystals  being  a  rhomboid,  of  which  the  greatest  angles  are  105"  5'.  Its  secondary  forms 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  anv  other  mineral.  More  than  700  have  been  observed. 
One  of  the  most  common,  a  rather  elongated  pyramid,  ta  sometimes  called  dog-tooth  spar. 
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C  S.  is  colorless  and  transparent,  except  in  cons6(]|uence  of  impurities  which  may  be 

S resent  in  it;  and  when  perfectly  transparent,  it  exhibits  in  a  high  degree  the  property  of 
ouble  refraction  of  light,  which  was  first  discovered  in  it  by  Bartholinus.  The  presence 
of  foreign  substances  frequently  renders  C.  B.  gray,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  brown,  or 
even  black. 

The  name  Iceland  spar  has  often  been  given  to  0.  S.,  at  least  to  the  finest  colorless 
and  transparent  variety,  because  it  is  found  in  Iceland,  massive  in  trap-rock.  Slate  apar 
is  a  lamellar  varietv,  often  with  a  shininc,  pearly  luster,  and  a  greasy  feel,  of  which 
Wicklow  in  Ireland,  and  Qlen  Tilt  in  Scotland  are  localities. 

CALCA'REOUS  SPRINGS,  springs  cliarg:ed  with  calcareous  matter  which  is  depos- 
ited in  the  form  of  incrustations.  Sucli  deposit  is  called  calcareous  tufa,  and  takes  the 
form  of  other  substances  inclosed,  such  as  leaves,  twigs,  and  branches  of  trees.  When 
freshly  Quarried  it  is  easily  shaped,  and  is  therefore  convenient  for  building.  The  tem- 
ples of  Faeetum  are  of  this  material,  and  the  stone  has  acquired  great  soliditv  and 
strength.  In  central  New  York  such  deposits  are  common,  forming  the  marl  below 
swamps  and  in  the  bottoms  of  ponds.  One  of  these  springs  at  Clermont,  France,  has 
formed  a  deposit  of  white  concretionary  limestone  240  ft.  long,  16  high,  and  12  wide. 

CALCABEOTTS  TTTFA,  Calc-tuff,  or  Tufacicovs  Limbstone,  a  mineral  which  in  its 
chemical  composition  is  nearly  identical  with  limestone  and  marble;  but  is  distinguished 
by  its  spongy  and  cellular  structure.  It  is  generallv  rather  soft,  brittle,  and  friable,  but 
sometimes  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  be  used  as  a  building-stone.  The  troMrtino,  used  for 
building  at  Rome,  is  a  hard  calcareous  tufa.  The  color  of  C.  T.  is  generally  yellowish- 
gray,  sometimes  yellow  or  yellowish-brown.  It  occurs  massive,  or  assumes  many 
uncrystalliue  forms,  as  tubular,  botrvoidal  (like  clusters  of  grapes),  cellular,  etc.  Some- 
times it  incrusts  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  It  is  frequent  in  the  neighborhood  of 
calcareous  springs.    It  is  sometunes  used  as  a  filtering-stone. 

CALCAR,  or  KALCKER,  John  de,  1499-1546;  a  painter,  disciple  of  Titian  at 
Venice,  and  perfected  by  studying  Raphael;  so  good  an  imitator  of  Titian  that  his  works 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  of  that  master.  One  of  his  pieces  is  a 
**  Nativity"  representing  angels  around  the  infant  Savior,  so  arranged  that  the  light  by 
"Which  they  are  seen  couies  wholly  from  the  child. 

CALCASIEU,  a  parish  in  s.w.  Louisiana,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Texan  border; 
5000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6733—1457  colored;  in  '80,  12.381.  The  surface  is  level  in  broad 
savannahs,  and  the  soil  very  productive  in  com,  sugar,  molasses,  and  cotton.  Chief 
town.  Lake  Charles  Court-house, 

CALCASIEU,  a  river  in  Louisiana,  about  200  m.  Ions,  running  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Near  its  mouth  is  a  broad  expansion  called  C.  \&b.  The  river  is  not  navi- 
gable. 

CALCED  OKY.    See  Chalcedoity. 

CALCEOLA'BIA  (Lat.  ealceolvtt,  a  little  shoe),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
ser&phularuic4'(B  (q.v.),  of  which  there  are  numerous  species,  natives  »of  South  America, 
chiefly  of  that  part  of  the  Andes  which  is  more  than  9600  ft.  above  the  sea,  a  few  of 
them  reaching  almost  to  the  utmost  limits  of  vegetation;  although  some  are  found  in 
lower  and  warmer  situations,  and  some  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. They  abound  so  much  in  some  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  as  to  give  a  peculiar 
aspect  to  tlie  landscape.  The  calyx  in  this  genus  is  4-partite;  the  corolla,  2-lipped;  the 
lower  lip  remarkably  inflated,  so  as  to  form  a  bag;  ana  tlie  shape  of  the  whole  in  some 
species  considerably  resembling  that  of  a  slipper.  There  are  only  two  fertile  stamens, 
and  the  capsule  is  semi  bi valvular  with  bifid  valves.  Some  of  the  species  are  shrubby, 
some  herbaceous,  almost  all  the  herbaceous  species  being  perennial.  Manv  of  them 
have  corymbs  of  numerous  showy  flowers.  Yellow  is  the  color  which  chieny  prevails 
in  the  flowers  of  the  oricjinal  species,  and  next  to  it  purple;  but  the  art  of  the  gardener 
has  succeeded  in  producing  varieties  and  hybrids  which  exhibit  many  other  rich  and 
delicate  tints.  Calceolarias  have  been  florists'  flowers  since  about  1830,  the  curious 
appearance  of  the  flowers  combining  with  their  beauty  to  render  them  attractive,  and  in 
no  genus  is  the  production  of  hybrids  more  easily  or  frequently  effected.  They  are  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings.  Few  plants  require  more  liberal  supplies  of  water.  They  are 
generallv  treated  in  Britain  as  half-hardy  or  as  greenhouse  plants.— Some  of  the  species 
are  usea  in  South  America  for  dyeing.  The  roots  of  C.  arachnoidea,  a  parent  of  many 
of  the  hybrids  in  our  gardens,  are  largely  employed  in  Chili,  under  the  name  of  relbum, 
for  dyeing  woolen  cloths  crimson. 

CALCHAS,  a  Greek  soothsayer  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  who  foretold  the 
length  of  the  siege,  and  when  the  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulls  by  adverse  winds,  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  lie  is  said  to  have  died  from  vexation  on  being  surpassed  in 
prophecy  by  another  soothsayer  called  Mopsus. 

OALCDIA'TIOKy  or  Calcining  (see  Calx),  is  the  process  of  heating  or  roasting  in 
furnaces  or  in  heaps  the  various  metallic  ores.  It  is  resorted  to  as  the  first  stage  in  the 
extraction  of  the  majority  of  the  common  metals  from  their  ores,  ii^^  m  ^^^i^^fyi^^^ 
process  of  oxidation.  o 
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GALGIUlf  is  the  metal  present  in  chalk,  stucco,  and  other  compounds  of  lime.  It 
maj'  be  obtained  by  passing  a  powerful  current  of  voltaic  electricity  through  fused  chlo- 
ride of  C.  (CaCl),  when  the  metal  separates  in  minute  globules.  It  is  a  yellowish-white 
metal,  can  be  rolled  into  sheets,  and  hammered  into  leaves,  and  is  intermediate  between 
lead  and  gold  in  hardness.  It  is  represented  by  the  symbol  Ca,  has  the  atomic  weight 
or  equivalent  30  (new  system,  40),  and  has  the  density  1.578,  or  nearly  half  as  heavy 

Xin  as  water.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  slowly  tarnishes  by  oxidation;  and  when 
^  2ed  in  contact  with  water,  it  rapidly  decomposes  the  water  (HO),  forming  lime  (CaO), 
whilst  hydrogen  escapes.  To  be  retamed  bright,  C.  must  be  kept  under  the  surface  of 
naphtha.  At  a  red  heat,  it  melts  and  burns  with  a  dazzling  white  light,  accompanied  by 
scintillations.     See  Lime. 

CALGOTT,  Sir  Augustus  Wall,  r.a.,  a  distinguished  English  landscape  painter. 
was  b.  at  Kensington,  London,  in  1779.  In  1808,  he  devoted  himself  to  landscape  paint- 
ing; in  1810.  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  academy;  was  knighted  in  1837;  and 
in  1844,  made  conservator  of  royal  pictures.  His  landscapes  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  clear  definition  of  objects,  good  drawing,  and  truthful  natural  coloring.  He  has 
been  called  the  English  Claude,  a  designation  to  which  he  is  not  altogether  unentitled. 
He  died  Nov.,  1844. 

OAL€M)TT,  John  Wall,  a  distinjpiiahed  musical  composer,  elder  brother  of  the 
above,  was  b.  at  Kensington,  1766.  Too  nervous  to  be  a  surgeon,  for  which  he  was 
intended,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  music,  and  in  1785  won  three  of  the  four  gold 
medals  annually  given  by  the  Catch  club,  the  admired  0  Sowreign  of  the  WiUing  Sent 
being  one  of  the  successful  pieces.  During  the  next  ten  years,  he  obtained  twenty  of 
the  medals  given  by  the  same  society.  In  1785,  he  was  made  bachelor,  and  five  years 
afterwards,  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford.  In  1805,  he  published  his  Mudcal  0-rammar;  in 
the  following  year  his  mind  gave  way  under  the  continuous  strain  to  which  it  had  been 
subject.  He  recovered  again,  but  only  for  three  years,  when  he  relapsed,  and  continued 
insane  until  his  death  in  May,  1821.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  composers  belong- 
ing to  the  British  school  of  music,  and  especially  celebrated  for  his  glee  compositions. 
His  choicest  productions  were  published  in  two  volumes  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Horsley, 
in  1824. 

CALCRAFT,  William,  d.  1879;  the  oflacial  executioner  or  hangman  of  London;  a 
person  of  quiet  and  even  gentle  manners,  who  was  looked  upon  by  the  ignorant  as  some 
fearful  being  quite  out  of  the  natural  order  of  humanity.  As  public  executions  were 
stopped  in  1860  his  fame  declined,  and  little  was  heard  of  him  except  through  theexag 
gerated  reports  of  the  ignorant.  The  price  for  hanging  is  fixed  in  Britain  at  14».  6fZ.,  of 
which  78.  6d  is  the  fee,  4s.  6rf.  for  stripping  the  body,  and  28.  Qd.  for  the  use  of  the 
shell  (coffin).  C.  received  that  price  regularly;  he  made  much  more  by  traveling 
expenses,  perquisites,  etc.  He  died  in  financially  comfortable  circumstances.  Bull, 
(prenomen  unknown),  the  first  English  hangman  whose  name  survives,  lived  in  the  16th 
century.  The  first  person  hanged  in  Engla^bd  was  Maurice,  a  nobleman's  son.  He  was 
executed  in  1241,  for  piracy.  Before  C,  Jack  Ketch  was  the  most  famous  of  execution- 
ers. He  executed,  among  others,  lord  William  Rus.sell  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
C.  had  retired  from  office  some  years  before  his  death  on  account  of  advancing  age. 

CALG'-SINTES,  a  mineral,  chemically  identicjil  with  the  purest  marble  and  calcareous 
spar,  but  peculiarly  characterized  by  its  fibrous  sti-ucture.  It  is  formed  from  water 
holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  occurs  generally  incrusting  the  roofs,  walls, 
and  floors  of  caves,  particularly  those  in  limestone  rocks;  often  assuming  curious  and 
even  fantastic  forms.  Macalisters  cave,  in  the  isle  of  Skye,  and  the  limestone  caves  of 
Derbyshire,  are  the  most  celebrated  British  localities.  But  the  stalactitic  cave  of  Anti 
paros,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  is  a  far  more  famous  locality  for  this  mineral,  which 
is  often  called  aiUdreouH  alabaster,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  with  the  true  nlahas- 
ter  (q.v.),  to  which  it  is  in  some  respects  preferable,  particularly  as  not  being  liable  to 
injury  from  exposure  to  the  air.  Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  is  another  very  famous  locality 
foi*  calc-sinter. 

CALGULATIKQ  MACHIKE.  The  most  remarkable  application  hitherto  made  of 
machinery,  is  perhaps  that  through  which  it  has  been  used  to  relieve  the  scientific 
inquirer  to  a  very  great  extent  of  the  fatigue  of  manipulating  figures,  which  consumes 
so  much  of  his  time  and  energies.  Various  machines  have  been  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  differing  in  the  extent  of  their  faculties— to  use  words  more  suitable  to  think- 
mg  beings  than  to  engines — and  somewhat  in  the  principles  of  their  construction.  By 
the  aritJnnomek'r,  for  instance,  a  machine  invented  by  'SI.  Thomas  of  Colmar,  all  ordi- 
nary arithmetical  operations  arc  executed  without  fatigue  to  the  operator;  and  by  a 
machine  contrived  by  M.  M,  Scheutz,  which  rests  on  the  principle  of  differences  (q.v  ), 
on  the  turning  of  a  wheel,  the  successive  terms  of  any  series  whose  law  may  be  confided 
to  it,  are  produced — the  machine  at  the  same  time  printing  a  large  proportion  of  its 
results,  and  thus  providing  for  the  accuracy  of  its  tables.  It  is  a  fact  of  which  the 
nation  should  be  proud,  that  our  countryman, 'Mr.  Babbage,  is  univei'sally  acknowledged 
as  the  instigating  and  guiding  genius  ?n  the  progress  of  these  remarkable  inventions. 
Among  his  inventions  was  a  difference  engine,  of  very  comprehensive  powers,  indeed 
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capable  of  managing  series  so  complex  that  the  differences  of  its  terms  do  not  reach 
zero  until  we  ascend  to  the  seventh  order  {ride  art.  Differences,  Calculus  of).  An 
immense  range  of  nautical  and  astronomical  tables  lie  within  the  limits  just  defined; 
and  the  machine  further  tabulates  approximately  any  series  whatever  that  can  be  treated 
bv  the  laathod  of  differences  While  engaged  in  constructing  the  difference  machine,  Mr, 
Babbage,  probably  tlirough  his  increasea  experience  of  tlie  capabilities  of  machinery, 
was  led  to  form  a  new  conception — that,  namely,  of  the  analytical  machine.  He  actually 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  devise  the  means  of  making  his  machine  perform  all  the  elementary 
operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division ;  and  it  is  clear  that  all 
changes  that  can  be  produced  on  quantity  are  merely  combinations  of  these.  If,  then, 
he  could  but  have  made  his  machine  perform  these  operations  at  command,  and  accord- 
ing to  any  special  order,  it  could  have  clearly  developed  any  function  whatever  whose 
law  is  ascertained  and  fixed.  A  solution  of  this  difficulty  was  suggested  by  tha  Jac- 
quard  loom  (q.v.),  in  which  the  cards  oblige  a  machine  capable  of  working  any  pattern 
to  work  out  one  particular  pattern;  and  Mr.  Babbage  having  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
form  a  machine  capable  of  executing  any  development,  expected,  by  means  of  cards  of 
operations,  to  compel  his  C.  M.  to  work  according  to  one  fixed  law,  and  no  other.  Gov- 
ernment, however,  did  not  see  its  way  to  make  the  further  grants  required  for  this 
machine,  and  at  Mr.  Babbage's  death  in  1871,  nothing  further  nad  been  done  towards 
its  completion.  The  difference  machine  is  now  lying,  an  unfinished  curioeity,  in  the 
museum  of  King's  college,  London.  Both  machines  will  be  found  described  in  the 
third  volume  of  Taylor's  ScienUfic  Memoirs,  The  difference  engine,  constructed  by  Grant 
for  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  is  said  to  be  less  expensive  than  Babbage's,  and  less 
complicated  than  Scheutz's,  though  provided  like  it  with  an  apparatus  for  printing  the 
results. 

CALCTTLTTS,  or  Stonb  (in  medicine),  a  hard  concretion  formed  within  the  animal 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  in  the  solid  form  of  matters  which  usually 
remain  in  solution.  See  Concretion.  The  concretions  most  commonly  termed  calculi 
are  those  formed  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  {urinary  G.)\  and  those  formed  in  the  gall- 
bladder or  biliary  ducts  {biliary  C).  Both  of  these  give  rise  to  very  pidnful  symptoms, 
and  may  even  threaten  life. 

Biluiry  C,  or  gaU-8t/>ne,  may  generally  be  presumed  to  exist  when  excessively  severe 
pain  suddenly  arises  in  the  right  side  beneath  the  border  of  the  ribs,  and  when  in  a  few 
hours  jaundice  comes  on,  showing  that  some  obstruction  has  existed  to  the  outward 
flow  of  the  bile.  But  the  absolute  proof  that  these  symptoms  depend  on  C.  is  often 
wanting  The  pain  is  fortunately  transitory,  but  is  more  severe  while  it  lasts  than 
almost  aiiy  other  known  form  of  suflfering.  unless  it  be  that  of  a  C.  in  the* kidney  and 
ureter.  It  may  be  relieved  by  large  doses  of  opium,  but  the  remedy  reauires  to  be  cau- 
tiously given,  as  even  in  medical  hands  fatal  accidents  have  0)cc"urrea.  Gall-stones, 
when  impacted  in  the  ducts,  sometimes  have  proved  fatal;  but  much  more  frequently 
they  find  their  way,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  intestines.  They  are  almost  invariably 
composed  of  cholesterine  (q.v.),  with  coloring  matter  and  mucus,  arranged  in  la)'ers  in 
a  semi-crystalline  disposition. 

Uvinarp  C.  is  a  disease  of  all  age^,  hut  most  common  in  advanced  life  and  in  the 
male  sex.  It  is  also  very  frequent  in  gouty  persons,  or  among  those  who  pursue  seden- 
tary occupations  and  live  freely.  It  is  rare  among  tho.se  who  live  much  in  the  open  air, 
or  who  take  much  violent  exercise,  and  use  little  animal  food  and  wine.  Among  sail- 
ors, it  is  peculiarly  rare.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quent, as  in  Norfolk,  and  perhaps  along  the  e.  coast  of  Scotland.  In  India,  too,  where 
some  of  the  predisposing  circumstances  mentioned  above  can  hardly  be  said  to  prevail, 
stone  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  thnt  the  predisposing 
causes  of  (5.  are  still  very  imperfectly  understood.  In  its  early  stages,  the  disease  usti 
ally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  gravel,  shown  by  the  passage"  of  numerous  very  small 
portions  of  gritty  concretions,  which  may  be  observea  in  the  urine  as  a  deposit  like 
sand,  or  like  small  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper.  When  such  deposits  occur  frequently, 
especially  if  they  are  present  at  the  time  of  passing  the  urine,  and  not  merely  after  it 
has  cooled,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  formation  of  calculus.  If,  in  these  circum- 
stances, there  are  pains  of  a  dull  character  in  the  loins,  with  occasional  twinges  of 
sharper  suffering,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  medical  advice.  If  a  fit  of  very 
severe  pain  should  occur  in  a  person  for  some  time  affected  with  gravel,  if  the  urine  be 
bloody,  if  agonizing  twinges,  commencing  in  the  loins,  sting  downwards  into  the  thigh 
or  the  groin,  it  is  probable  that  a  stone  has  already  formed  m  the  kidney,  and  is  l)eing 
displaced  towards  the  bladder.  C,  in  the  bladder  is  at  first  attended  with  little  suffer- 
ing, as  compared  with  that  caused  by  the  stone  in  its  passage  downw^ards  from  the 
kidney;  but  unless  removed  or  evacuated,  the  C.  is  sure  to  enlarge,  and  it  then  becomes 
the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  painful  diseases  that  afflict  humanity.  The  existence  of  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  however,  should  never  be  taken  for  granted  without  a  surgical 
examination,  as  all  the  symptoms  are  deceptive  in  certain  cases.  The  most  striking, 
and  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  evidence  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  apart  from  the  use 
of  the  sound  (see  Lithotomy),  is  smarting  and  burning  pain  experienced  after  the  blad-  ' 
der  has  been  emptied,  together  with  occasional  temporary  stoppage  in  the  flow  of  uriog. 
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The  correct  appreciation  of  all  the  symptoms,  however,  demands  considerable  famil- 
iarity with  such  cases. 

The  discovery  of  the  tendency  to  urinary  C.  at  an  early  period  of  its  growth,  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  of  chemical  tests.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  said  that  whenever  the  urine,  after  standing  for  a  few  hours,  can  be 
observed  to  contain  more  sediment  than  a  very  slight  cloudiness  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  there  is  room  for  careful  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  some  derangement  of 
•the  health.  But  all  sediments  are  not  equally  apt  to  determine  C,  nor  is  the  treatment 
of  the  different  kinds  of  sediment  at  all  similar;  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  deter- 
mine, from  time  to  time,  whether  the  character  of  the  sediment  may  have  undergone  a 
change,  so  that  the  treatment  may  be  adapted  accordingly. 

The  chief  varieties  of  urinarj'  C.  are — 1.  Uric  acid  (red  sand);  2.  Urates  of  ammonia, 
soda,  lime,  etc.  (brick-dust  sediment):  3.  Phosphates  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  lime, 
etc.;  4.  Oxalate  of  lime;  5.  Carbonate  of  lime  (chiefly  in  domestic  animals);  6.  Cystine; 
7.  Xanthic  oxide  (a  very  rare  form,  discovered  by  Dr.  Marcet).  Calculi  are  frequently 
found  to  be  composed  or  numerous  successive  layers,  having  a  perfectly  distinct  chemical 
composition.  Urates  and  phosphates  in  particular  frequently  succeed  each  other,  and 
form  what  is  called  an  alternating  calculus. 

When  C.  has  once  fairly  formed  in  the  urinary  passages,  it  seems  probable  that  no 
absolute  cure  exists  except  the  removal  of  it,  if  possible,  from  the  body  (see  Lithotomt 
an4  Lithotrity);  but  in  the  sta^e^e  of  gravel,  and  still  more  in  the  earlier  stages  detected 
by  careful  examination  of  the  urine,  much  may  be  done  to  check  the  tendency  to  this 
distressing  and  dangerous  malady.  The  chief  remedies  consist  in  careful  regulation  of 
the  diet  and  mode  of  living,  together  with  the  use  of  solvents  adapted  to  the  particular 
form  of  deposit  found  to  l^  habitually  present.     See  Urine. 

CALCmuS,  The  Infinitesihal,  otherwise  sometimes  called  the  transcendental 
analysis,  is  a  branch  of  mathematical  science  which  commands,  by  one  general  method, 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  geometry  and  physics.  The  merit  of  the  invention  of  this 
powerful  mathematical  instrument  has  been  claimed  for  Leibnitz,  but  is  undoubtedly 
due  with  equal  justice  to  Newton,  who  laid  the  foundations  for  it  in  that  celebrated 
section  of  his  Pnnripm,  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  chief  theorems  regarding  the  ulti- 
mate values  or  limits  of  the  ratios  of  variable  quantities.  The  view  of  one  class  of 
writers  is,  that  these  distinguished  men  invented  the  C.  simultaneously  and  independ- 
ently; and  it  is  the  fact  that  Leibnitz's  system  is  unfolded  from  premises  differing  some- 
what from  those  of  Newton.  See  Fluxions.  Another  class  of  writers  hold  that  New- 
ton is  the  real  inventor,  and  that  to  Leibnitz  no  more  can  be  conceded  than  that  he  was 
the  first  wbo,«  using  the  suggestions  of  New^ton's  genius,  gave  a  systematic  statement  to 
the  principle  of  the  transcendental  analysis,  and  invented  its  appropriate  symbolic  lan- 
guage. He  had  the  docfrine  of  limits  Ixifore  him  when  he  wrote,  and  did  little  more 
than  unfold  more  fully  tue  logic  of  the  proces.ses  therein  suggested,  and  exhibit  them  in 
alffebraical  forms. 

The  infinitesimal  C,  both  in  its  pure  and  applied  forms,  whether  of  geometry  or 
mechanics,  is  a  branch  of  the  science  of  number;  its  symbols  are  of  the  same  kind*  are 
operated  on  according  to  the  same  laws,  and  lead  to  Tmalngous  results.  It  differs  from 
the  other  branches  of  the  science  of  number,  such  as  arithmetic  and  algebra,  in  regard- 
ing number  as  continuous — i.e.,  as  beinir  capable  of  gradual  growth  and  of  infinitesimal 
increase,  whereas  they  deal  with  lini;  and  discontinuous  numbers.  It  differs  from 
ordinary  algebra  in  another  respect.  In  the  latter,  the  values  of  unknown  quantities, 
and  their  relations  with  each  other,  are  deflected  by  aid  of  equations  established  between 
these  quantities  directly;  in  the  C,  on  the  other  hand,  the  equations  between  the  quanti- 
ties arc  not  directly  established,  but  are  obtained  by  means  of  other  equations  primarily 
established,  not  between  them,  but  certain  derivatives  from  them,  or  elements  of  them. 
This  artifice  is  most  fertile,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
relations  of  quantities  concerned  in  any  problem  may  more  etisily  be  inferred  from 
equations  between  these  taeir  derivativesor  elements  than  between  themselves. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  C.  created  a  new  notion  of  number— as  continuous  or 
growing.  It  is  now  necessary,  in  order  to  a  proper  conception  of  it,  that  a  precise 
idea  should  Ije  formed  of  a  diffei^ential.  The  simplest  idea  of  a  differential  is 
unquestionably  that  got  by  considering  number  as  made  up  of  infinitesimal  elements, 
and  a  differential  or  '*  infinitesimal"  as  being  the  value  of  the  difference  between  a  num- 
ber at  one  stage  of  its  growth  and  as  another  veiy  near  it.  Every  finite  number 
being — in  the  view  of  the  C.  as  first  conceived  by  Leibnitz — composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  these  infinitesimal  elements,  certain  axioms  at  once  present  themselves 
regarding  infinitesimals;  as,  for  instance,  "  that  a  finite  number  of  them  has  no  value  at 
all  when  added  to  a  finite  Quantity."  Many  other  such  axioms  readily  follow,  from 
which,  on  this  view,  the  whole  theory  of  the  infinitesimal  C.  may  be  constructed.  But 
there  are  logical  objections  to  this  mode  of  forming  the  theory  of  the  transcendental 
analysis,  and  of  three  views  that  have  been  propounded,  that  now  universally  accepted 
as  the  most  logical,  and  as  being  capable  of  the  easiest  application,  is  that  foundea  on 
the  method  of  limits,  already  referred  to  as  the  invention  of  Newton.  The  meaning 
0f  a  differential  on  this  view  will  now  be  explained.  uigmzea  oy  vj  wv^v  iv 
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It  is  clear  that  the  C.  can  be  applied  only  where  numbers  may  have  the  continuous 
character— i.e.,  where  they  are  or  may  be  conceived  as  being  vanable.   If  two  unknown 

auantities  are  connected  by  a  single  equation  only,  we  clearly  have  the  condition  satis- 
ed,  as  where  y  and  x  are  connected  by  the  equation 

(1)    y  =  ^iP), 

where  7?*  is  a  sign  denoting  some  funeUon  of  re,  as  tan.  a?,  cos.  «,  ic*,  etc.  This  equality 
may  be  satisfied  by  innumerable  values  of  y  and  x.  One  question  which  the  C.  solves 
is,  how  does  y  vary  when  x  varies?  To  solve  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  show  how  the 
doctrine  of  limits  affects  the  definition  of  a  differential,  suppose  rr,  y,  and  x-\'DXy  y4- 
JDyy  to  be  two  pairs  of  values  of  the  variables  which  satisfy  the  above  equation;  then 

(2)    y  =  F{x\    and  (8)    y+Dy=F(x-^Dx), 
From  (2)  and  (8)  we  have,  by  subtraction, 

(4)    Dy::^F\x-^Dx)-'F{xy, 
whence  we  have  the  ratio 

I>y  __B{X'\-Dx)^Fx) 
Dx  Dx 

This  ratio  will  generally  change  in  value  as  Da?  and  2>y  diminish,  till,  as  they  both 
vanish,  which  they  must  do  simultaneously,  it  assumes  the  form  -•    Taking  this  form, 

it  ceases  to  have  a  determinate  actual  value,  and  it  is  nece&sary  to  resort  to  the  method 
of  limits,  to  ascertain  the  value  to  which  it  was  approaching,  as  Dx  and  Dy  approached 
ztro.  Let,  Uien,  dx  and  dy  be  any  quantities  whose  ratio  is  equal  to  the  limiting  ratio 
of  the  increments  Dx,  Dy,  so  that 

dy  ,.  .^  Dx 
~  =  limit  -=:- 
dx  Dy 

as  Dx  and  Dy  approach  zero.  Then  dx  and  dy  are  the  differentials  of  x  and  y.  It  may 
be  observed  that  where  x  and  y  are  connected  as  above,  they  cannot  vary  independently 
of  one  another.  In  the  case  assumed,  x  has  been  taken  as  what  is  called  the  independerU 
variable,  the  question  beinc,  how  does  y  vary  when  x  varies.  If  y  were  made  the  inde- 
ixjndcnt  variable,  it  would  be  necessary  to  solve  the  equation  y  =  F{x\  if  possible,  so  as 
to  express  x  in  terms  of  y.    The  result  would  be  an  equation  x  =  <p{y).    This  being 

dx  Dx 

obtained,  we  should  find  -=—  =  limil  ^r-  as  before.     It  will  be  seen  that  on  this  view 

dy  Dy 

differentials  are  defined  merely  by  their  ratio  to  one  another.  Their  actual  magnitude 
is  perfectly  arbitrary.  .  This,  however,  does  not  render  an  equation  involving  differen- 
tials indeterminate,  since  their  relative  magnitude  is  definite,  and  since,  from  the%ature 
of  the  definition,  a  differential  cannot  appear  on  one  side  of  an  equation  without  another 
connected  with  it  appearing  on  the  other. 

The  idea  of  a  differential  being  once  comprehended,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand, in  a  general  way,  the  main  divisions  of  the  C,  which  we  shalj  now  briefly  delin- 
eate. So  much  is  clear  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  there  must  be  two  main  divisiona 
— one  by  which,  the  primary  quantities  l)eing  known,  we  may  determine  their  differen- 
tials; and  another  bv  which,  knowing  the  differentials,  we  -may  detect  the  primary 
quantities.    These  divisions  constitute  the  differential  C.  and  integral  C.  respectively. 

1.  The  Diffbrbnttal  Calculus. — Recurring  to  the  formula  already  given  we  know 

^  =  Umit^  =  limit  ^^±J^^l^. 
dx  Dx  Dx 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  general  case,  riL'' — ^  **  *^6  1^™**  "^^^  still  be  some 

dy 
function  of  x.    Calling  it  F\x\  we  have  generally  -^  =  F'(x).    F\x)  is  called  the  first 

differential  coefficient  of  y  or  Fips),  Being  a  function  of  x,  it  may  be  again  differenti- 
ated.   The  result  is  written 

F"(x)  being  the  second  differential  coeflacient  of  y  or  F{x)\  and  again  F"(x)  may  be  a 
function  dfx,  and  so  capable  of  differentiation.  Now  it  is  the  object  of  the  differential 
C.  to  show  how  to  obtain  the  various  differentials  of  those  few  simple  functions  of 
quantity  which  are  recognized  in  analysis,  whether  they  are  presented  singly  or  in  any 
form  of  combination.  Such  functions  are  the  sum,  difference,  product,  and  quotient  of 
variables,  and  their  powers  and  roots;  exponentials,  logarithms;  and  direct  and  inverse 
circular  functions.  The  C.  so  far  is  complete  as  we  can  differentiate  any  of  those  func- 
tions or  any  combination  of  them— whether  the  functions  be  explicit  or  implicit;  and 
^Ui  equal  ease  we  may  differentiate  them  a  second  or  any  number  of  times.    This  C. 
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is  capable  of  many  interesting  applicalionfl  as  to  problems  of  maxima  and  minima,  the 
tracing  of  curves,  etc.,  which  cannot  here  be  particularly  noticed. 

2.  The  Integral  Calculus  deals  with  the  inverse  of  the  former  problem.  The 
former  was.  Given  F^x),  to  find  F'(x\  F"{x),  and  so  on.     The  present  is  m  the  simplest 

case — viz.,  that  of  an  explicit  function-  Given  -~-  —  F'{x\  to  find  t\x).     The  methods 

ax 

of  the  integral  C,  instead  of  being  general,  are  little  better  than  artifices  suited  to 

particular  cases;  no  popular  view  can  be  given  of  these.     In  many  cases,  integration  is 

quite  impossible.      The  explanation  of  integration  by  parts,  by  approximation,  definite 

integrals,  and  lingular  aolutians,  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pre.sont  work.     The  reader 

is  referred  to  any  of  tlie  numerous  textbooks  on  ihe  subject.     The  integral  C  has  apph 

cations  in  almost  every  branch  of  mutUematic  il  and  phyhiciil  science.     It  is  specially  of 

use  in  determining  the  len.i^ths  6f  curved  lines,  the  areas  of  curved  surfaces,  and  the 

solid  contents  of  regular  solids  of  whatever  form.     The  whole  of  the  lunar  and  planetary 

theories  may  be  described  as  an  application  of  the  integral  C,  especially  of  that  branch 

of  it  which  deals  with  the  integration  of  dilferentlal  equations     It  is  applied,  too,  in 

hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  and  in  the  sciences  of  li^ht,  sound,  and  heat.    In 

short,  it  is  an  instrument  without  which  most  of  the  leading  triumphs  in  physical  science 

could  never  have  been  achieved. 

Calculus  of  Variations. — The  foundation  of  this  C.  is  a  method  of  differentiation, 
but  of  quite  a  peculiar  kind.  As  above  explained,  the  object  of  the  differential  C.  is  to 
determine  the  form  which  a  function,  such  as  I\x),  will  assume  if  x  receive  an  indefi- 
nitely small  increment,  such  as  Dx.  In  the  C.  of  variations,  the  object  is  to  ascertain 
and  lay  down  the  laws  of  the  changes  supervening  on  a  slight  alteration  of  the  form  of 
ihe  function,  or  should  F{x)  become  F^x,  This  C.  commands  witli  easi'  a  class  of  prob- 
lems called  problems  of  isoperimeters,  which  were  formerly  insoluble.  It  has  also 
power  over  mechanical  problems,  and  many  departments  of  high  physics  cannot  he 
touched  without  its  aid  Mr.  Airy  aud  prof.  Jellet  have  both  written  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  may  be  consulted. 

Calculus  op  Finite  Diffehences,  Calculus  of  Functions. — For  brief  notices 
of  these  growths  from  the  original  transcendental  analy^sis,  see  the  articles  under  the 
headings  Difference  and  Functions. 

CALCUTTA  {Kali  OJuitta,  the  ghaut  or  landing-place  of  the  goddess  Kali),  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  metropolis  of  British  India,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Hoogly,  an  arm  of  the  Ganges,  in  22"*  35'  n.  lat.,  and  88"  27'  e.  long.,  about 
100  m  from  the  sea  by  the  river.  C.  was  founded  by  governor  Charnock  in  the  vear 
1686,  by  the  Femoval  hither  of  the  factories  of  the  fc^vst  India  company.  In  1700,  tliree 
villages  surrounding  the  ftictories  having  been  conferred  upon  the  company  by  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  in  recognition  of  a  present  made  to  Azim,  a  sou  of  Aurungzebe.  they 
were^forthwith  fortified,  and  received  the  name  of  fort  William,  In  honor  of  the  reigning 
king;  but  the  place  was  subs(>quently  termed  Calcutta,  the  name  of  one  of  the  vilhiges. 
In  1707,  C.  had  acquired  some  importance  as  a  town,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  presi- 
dency. In  1756,  however,  a  great  misfortune  befell  the  rising  town;  it  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  nawaub  of  Bengal,  and  bemg  abandoned  by  a  number 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  place,  it  was  compelled  to  yield  after  under- 
going a  two  days'  siege.  Only  146  men,  however,  fell  into  the  enemy  s  hands;  but  these 
were  treated  with  heartless  cruelty.  Cast  at  night  into  a  confined  cell,  about  20  ft.  square— 
the  notorious  **  Black  Hole"  (q.v.) — they  endured  the  most  unheard-of  sufferings,  and  in 
the  morning  it  was  found  that  only  23  out  of  146  had  survived  the  horrors  of  that  night. 
The  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  until  eight  months  afterwards,  when  Clive 
arrived  in  the  country  from  England.  In  conjunction  with  admiral  Watson,  Clive  suc- 
ceeded in  recapturing  the  town,  and  afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  the  nawaub. 
Soon  after  this,  and  subsequent  to  the  important  victory  of  Plassey,  the  possessions  of 
the  East  India  company  were  greatly  extended  by  means  of  grants  made  by  the  emperor 
of  Delhi,  and  C.  once  more  resumed  its  career  of  progres.s,  and  advanced  rapidl}'  in 
prosperity.  In  1852,  C.  was  erected  into  a  municipality,  the  proprietors  paying  assess 
ments,  and  erecting  commissioners  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  these  assessments  in  cleans- 
ing, improving,  and  embellishing  the  town.  In  1887,  the  population  of  the  town  proper 
amounted  to  229,700;  in  1872,  it  had  increased  to  447,601,  or  with  Ilowrah  and  suburbs, 
892,429  (1876,  without  Ilowrah,  776,579).  Besides  these,  thousands  of  the  three  and  a 
half  millions  who  sleep  at  night  in  the  surrounding  districts  of  Hoogly  and  the  24  per- 

funnahs,  flock  during  the  diw  to  C,  on  foot,  by  boat,  or  by  railway,  to  tlieir  dail}-^  toil, 
'he  inhabitants  are  mostly  BLindus;  but  there  is  also  a  good  proportion  of  Mohamme- 
dans. About  20,000  are  Europeans;  20,000  Eurasians,  or  the  progeny  of  white  fathers 
with  native  mothers:  and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jev^% 
Parsees,  and  negroes.  The  city  e.xtends  for  about  5  m.  along  the  river,  and  is  somewhat 
less  than  2  m.  in  breadth  at  its  broadest  part,  the  area  being  about  8  sq.m.,  and  comprised 
for  the  most  part  between  the  river  and  the  circular  road,  a  spacious  roadway  which 
marks  the  landward  boundary  of  the  city  proper.  Beyond  this  road  there  lie  extensive 
suburbs,  the  chief  of  which  are  Chitpore  on  the  n.,  Nunden  Baugh,  Baliar-Sinileali,  Seal- 
dah.  Entally,  and  Ballygunge  on  the  e.,  and  Bhowaneepore,  AlUpore,  and  Kidderpore 
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on  the  south  The  villages  of  Stilkeah,  Howra,  and  Seebpoor  are  situated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  contain  the  salt-golalis  or  warehouses  of  the  government,  extensive 
manufactories,  dockyards,  and  ship-building  establishments.  The  appearance  of  the 
city  as  it  is  approached  by  the  river  is  very  striking;  on  the  left  are  the  botanical  gardens, 
destroyed  by  the  cyclones  of  1867  and  1870,  biit  since  replanted,  and  the  bishop's  college, 
a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  erected  by  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts;  on  the  ri^hl  is  the  suburb  of  Garden  Reach,  with  its  handsome  country, 
aeatfi  and  beautiful  gardens;  further  on  are  the  government  dockyards  and  the  arsenal; 
beyond  these  is  the  Maidan  esplanade,  which  has  been  termed  the  Hyde  park  of  India, 
being  the  favorite  place  of  resort  of  the  elite  of  C.  for  their  evening  drive.  Here,  near  the 
river,  lies  fort  William,  tlie  largest  fortress  in  India,  having  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000,000.  and  occupying;  with  the  outworks,  an  area  of  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter. 
It  is  garrisoned  by  European  and  native  soldiers,  mounts  619  guns,  and  its  armory  con- 
tains 80.000  stands  of  smull-arms.  Facing  the  esplanade,  among  other  fine  building^,  is 
the  government  house,  a  magnificent  palace  erected  by  the  marquis  of  Wellesley.  Beyond 
this,  extending  northwards  along  the  river  bank,  is  the  Strand,  2  m.  in  length,  and  40  ft. 
above  low  water,  with  various  gUauts  or  landing-places.  It  is  adorned  by  many  fine 
buildings,  including  the  custom-house,  the  new  mint,  and  other  government  offices,  and 
the  appearance  given  by  these  and  other  edifices  has  .gained  for  C.  the  appellation  of 
*' city  of  palaces."  Among  its  other  places  of  interest,  mention  maybe  made  of  the 
Sudaer  Dewanee  Adawlut,  the  principal  court  of  justice;  the  town-hall,  a  fine  building; 
the  Bengal  club,  writers'  buildmgs,  bank  of  Bengal,  Jesuits'  college,  medical  college, 
university,  theater,  besides  various  churches,  mosques,  Hindu  temples,  and  pagodas  and 
numerous  bazaars.  There  are  a  number  of  monuments  throughout  Uie  city,  the  most 
noticeable  bein^  those  erected  to  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  and  sir  David  Ochterlony. 
Although  the  European  quarter  of  the  town  is  distinguished  for  its  fine  public  buildings 
and  commodious  dwelling-houses,  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  natives  present  aii^ery 
different  appearance,  their  houses  being  in  most  instances  built  of  mud  or  bamboo  and 
mats,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  unpaved.  Considerable  improvements  have,  however, 
been  effected  of  late;  new  and  wider  streets  have  been  opened  through  crowded  quarters; 
brick  houses  are  fast  replacing  the  huts,  and  an  extensive  system  of  drainage  has  been 
carried  out,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of  the  inhabitants,  The  cyclone  of  Nov.,  1867, 
destroyed  80,000  native  houses,  and  that  of  June,  1870,  was  likewise  very  destructive. 

The  w^ater  supply  of  C.  has  recently  been  very  much  improved.  Formerly,  the  water 
was  kept  in  large  tanks,  interspersed  throughout  the  city,  whence  it  was  borne  by  water- 
carriers  or  hdhisties  in  large  leather  bags.  But  within  the  past  five  years,  a  supply  of 
excellent  water  has  been  obtained  from  the  Hoogly,  about  15  m.  above  C,  where  it  is 
filtered  and  sent  down  by  pipes  in  the  usual  way.  The  result  of  this  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  city.  Gas  has  now  taken  the  place  of  the  oil-lamps  which 
were  formerly  in  general  use  for  lighting  the  streets  at  niglit.  Tramways  have  been 
recently  triecf  in  some  of  the  principal  streets,  but  as  yet  with  little  success.  A  canal 
girds  a  part  of  the  city  beyond  the  circular  road 

The  communications  of  C.  afford  great  facilities  for  its  extensive  commerce.  There 
are  several  lines  of  railway  to  various  parts  of  India;  the  East  Indian  to  Benares,  Delhi, 
andMultan,  its  present  terminus,  whence  it  is  to  be  continued  to  Kurrachee;  the  Eastern 
Bengal,  the  extension  of  which  to  Gulundu  was  opened  in  1871;  and  the  Calcutta 
and  South-eastern  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  great  Indian  Peninsula 
railway  branches  off  from  the  East  Indian,  and  connects  C.  with  Bombay  and 
Madras.  C.  is  also  connected  by  electric  telegraph  with  the  principal  towns  of  India, 
and  can  communicate  with  England  by  three  different  lines.  Uninterrupted  communi- 
cation is  kept  up  with  Great  Britain  by  numerous  and  well-appointed  steamers  and  sail- 
ing-vessels. This  intercourse  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
canal.  Navigation  on  the  Hooghly  is  dangerous,  owing  to  tlie  shifting  sands;  and 
though  much  has  been  attempted,  liltle  has  been  effected  in  the  way  of  remedying  the 
evil.  The  river,  adjacent  to  the  city,  varies  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
nearly  a  mile.     Ships  of  2000  tons  can  ascend  to  Calcutta. 

The  growth  of  scientific  and  literary  societies,  here  and  elsewhere  in  India  among 
the  native  communities,  indicates  a  degree  of  progress  and  intellectual  activity  very 
hopeful  for  the  future  of  India.  The  principal  of  these  in  0.  are  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
society,  founded  in  1784  by  sir  W.  Jones,  possessing  a  fine  library,  and  a  valuable  and 
extensive  museum;  the  Bethune  society,  for  the  promotion  of  intercourse  between  Euro- 
pean and  native  gentlemen;  the  Dalhousie  institute,  for  the  literary  and  social  improve- 
ment of  all  classes  of  the  community;  the  Bengal  social  science  association,  and  others. 
The  university  of  C.  was  founded  in  1857,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  London  university, 
and  exercises  functions  over  Bengal,  the  North-west  Provinces,  Oude,  and  the  Central 
Provinces.  Colleges  have  been  instituted  to  prepare  intending  students.  In  1877,  of 
1M25  candidates  for  admission  to  the  university  of  C  ,  1865  passed  the  required  exam- 
inations. Other  educational  institutions  are  numerous  in  Calcutta.  The  principal  places 
for  religious  instruction  are  Bishop's  college,  intended  chiefiy  for  the  education  of  mission- 
aries and  teachers,  and  the  institutions  of  the  established  and  free  churches  of  Scotland 
for  the  same  purpose,  all  which  are  ably  conducted. 

C.  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  commercial  center  of  Asia.     One  third  of  the  whole 
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trade  of  India  is  done  here.  In  1877,  the  exports  amounted  to  £26,696,018,  exclusive 
of  treasure,  and  the  imports  to  £16,693,818.  The  chief  exports  are  jute,  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  tea,  saltpeter,  linseed,  shellac,  buffalo  horns,  hides,  castor-oil, 
cutch,  gunny  bags,  etc.  The  lute  exported  in  1872  was  valued  at  £4,000,000,  the  indigo 
at  £2,500,000,  and  the  tea  at  £1.400,000.  In  the  same  year  658  sailing-vessels  and  301 
steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  999,614,  arrived  in  the  Hooghly;  and  637  sailing-ves- 
sels and  301  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  957,528,  sailed.  The  principal  industries 
are  sugar  refining,  cotton  manufacturing,  flour,  saw,  and  oil  mills,  and  ship-building 
docks.  Several  newspapers  are  published.  There  are  a  few  banks  and  numerous 
insurance  and  other  companies,  with  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Living  is  comparatively 
cheap,  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  as  well  as  its  necessaries,  are  to  be  had  in  the 
unpretentious  shops  of  C.  as  readily  as  in  most  European  towns.  The  annual  fall  of 
rain  averages  64  in. ;  the  temperature  in  the  shade  ranges  in  July  from  78^"  to  87**,  and 
in  Pec.  from  60°  to  79^ 

C.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  governor-general  of  India,  and  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  province  of 
Bengal. 

CALDA'NI,  Leofoldo  Marco  Antonio,  1725-1813;  an  anatomist  and  physician,  b. 
at  Bologna,  assistant  to  Morg^agni',  the  celebrated  anatomist  of  Padua,  after  whose  death 
C.  was  chosen  his  successor  in  the  professorship.  At  the  age  of  76  he  published  a  val- 
uable series  of  anatomical  plates.  He  had  long  before  pubUshed  Elemsjits  of  Pctthologjf 
and  Physiolagy. 

CALDA8,  or  Caldetab  (Lat.  eaUCdtts,  hot),  the  Spanish  for  warm  springs  {aguoir 
waters,  being  understood),  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  Peninsula,  where  a  great 
number  of  places  have  received  their  names  from  the  presence  of  these  mineral  waters; 
sucl#as  C.  de  Malavella,  C.  de  Estrac,  and  C.  de  Mombuy,  in  Catalonia;  C.  de  Reyes, 
C.  de  Cuntis,  and  C.  de  Tuy,  in  Gaticia;  C.  de  TaYpas,  C.  de  Faveios,  C.  de  Rninhas, 
and  C.  de  Renduse,  in  Portugal.  The  name  has  also  passed  mto  the  topography  of 
the  new  world.     There  is  a  C.  in  Brazil,  which  is  noted  for  its  hot  sulphur  springs. 

CALB£B,  a  river  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  rises  in  a  marsh  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lancashire,  near  Burnley,  runs  tortuously  e.  in  the  deep  valley  of  Todmorden, 
past  Halifax.  Dewsbury,  and  Wakefield.  It  then  runs  n.e.,  and  after  a  total  course  of 
40  m.,  it  joins  the  Aire  near  Pontefract,  that  river  falling  into  the  Ouse.  The  C.  is 
important  as  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the  canal  route  through  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  between  the  e.  and  w.  coasts  of  England. 

CALDER,  Sir  Robert,  1745-1815;  a  Scotch  baron  of  an  ancient  family,  second  son 
of  sir  Thomas  Calder  of  Muirton.  He  served  long  and  honorably  in  the  British  navy, 
and  as  captain  of  the  fleet  took  part  in  the  battle  on  cape  St.  Vincent  in  1797,  for  which 
he  received  a  baronetcy  and  the  thanks  of  parliament.  He  was  a  rear-admiral  in  active 
service  during  the  expected  invasion  of  England  by  Napoleon,  received  both  praise  and 
blame,  and  was  tried  by  court-martial.  He  was  acquitted  of  disaffection  and  coward- 
ice, but  reprimanded  for  not  having  done  more  to  renew  an  indecisive  engagement. 
Three  yeai-s  before  he  died  he  was  restored  to  command. 

CALDEBON  (Don  Pedro)  De  la  Babca  Henao  y  Riano,  was  b.  in  Madrid,  in  the 
year  1601,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Madrid.  After- 
wards, at  Salamanca,  he  studied  chiefly  history,  philosophy,  and  law.  His  poetical 
genius  was  precocious.  Before  he  was  14  years  old,  he  had  written  a  drama,  m  Carro 
del  CHelo  (The  Celestial  Chariot).  In  early  life  he  gained,  by  his  poetry,  and  also  by  bis 
fertile  invention  of  decorations,  etc.,  for  festive  occasions,  the  patronage  of  several  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and,  on  leaving  Salamanca,  1619,  was  well  received  bv  the  courtiers 
at  Madrid.  Love  of  military  adventure  induced  him  to  enter  the  army,  1626;  and,  after 
serving  with  distinction  in  Milan  and  the  Netherlands,  he  was  recalled  to  the  court  of 
Philip  IV.,  a  prince  fond  of  theatrical  amusements,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  super- 
intend various  court  amusements,  and  especially  to  invent  dramas  for  the  royal  theater. 
In  the  following  year  C.  was  made  knight  of  the  order  of  San  Jago,  and  took  part  in 
the  campaign  in  Catalonia.  Peace  brought  him  back  to  poetry.  The  king  gave  him  a 
pension,  contrived  to  let  him  cultivate  uninterruptedly  his  fertile  dramatic  ffenius.  and 
spared  no  cost  in  securing  for  his  plays  a  splendid  initiation  on  the  stage.  In  1651,  C. 
received  from  the  head  of  the  order  of  San  Jago  permission  to  enter  the  church,  and,  in 
1658,  was  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  archepiscopal  church  of  Toledo;  but,  as 
this  post  removed  him  too  far  from  the  court,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  royal 
chapel  at  Madrid,  1668,  and  received,  with  other  favors,  a  pension  charged  on  the  reve- 
nue  of  Sicily.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  priest  in  the  brotherhood  of  San 
Pedro,  and  shortly  before  his  death,  was  elected  by  his  brethren  as  their  caplan  mayor. 
He  died  May  25,  1681,  leaving  his  considerable  property  to  the  fraternity  of  San  Pedro* 
by  whom  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory  was  raised  in  the  church  of  San  Salvador 
at  Madrid.  Fame  and  pecuniary  prosperity  had  accompanied  his  career.  The  chief 
cities  of  Spain — such  as  Toledo.  Sfeville,  and  Granada—had  paid  him,  from  time  to  time, 
large  sums  of  money  for  writing  their  Autos  SacramentalM,  or  Corpus  thrisH  piece& 
In  these  compositions,  C.  excelled  all  his  predecessors,  and  esteemed  them  more  highly 
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than  all  his  other  works,  though  in  many  respects  the  latter  display  the  author's  genius 
quite  as  remarkably. 

Spain  numbers  C.  among  its  greatest  poets,  and  criticism  must  allow  that  many  of 
the  oefects  in  his  works  are  to  be  ascribed  to  circumstances,  and  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  rather  than  to  the  native  tendencies  of  his  genius.  He  is  characterized  by  bril- 
liancy of  fancy,  elegance  of  versification,  and  a  richness  of  detail,  which  from  its  very 
abundance  often  becomes  tedious.  His  collected  dramatic  works— including  many  pieces 
of  intrigue,  heroic  comedies,  and  historical  plays,  of  which  some  deserve  the  title  of 
tragedy — amount  to  128.  Among  his  romantic  tragedies,  the  Constant  Prince  (El  Prtn- 
eipe  Gonstante)  holds  the  first  rank.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  95  Autos  SacramentcUes;  200 
Ims  (preludes);  and  100  Saynetes  (divertissements).  His  last  plav,  Hado  y  Divisa,  was 
written  in  his  80th  year.  His  shorter  x)oem8  have  perished;  but  his  dramas  have  held 
their  place  on  the  stage  better  than  those  of  Lope  de  Vega  himself.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  his  dramas  appeared  at  Madrid  (9  vols.,  1688-89);  another  was  published  by 
Apuntes  (10  vols.,  Madria,  1760-68).  GK>ethe  and  Schlegel  have  made  him  popular  in 
Germany,  but  in  Britain  he  is  not  well  known,  and  in  France  not  cared  for. 

CALDEBON,  Don  Serafik  Estebanbz,  a  Spanish  poet,  was  b.  at  Malaga  about  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Granada,  and  in  1822 
became  professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  there.  A  volume  of  poems  which  he  published 
shortly  after  procured  for  him  some  distinction.  Subsequently,  he  became  an  advocate 
in  his  native  city,  but  still  continued  faithful  to  the  muses.  In  1880,  he  went  to  Madrid, 
where  he  published  anonymously  his  Poenas  del  SoUtario  (1833).  He  also  wrote  several 
articles  on  Andalusian  manners  for  the  Cartas  E^pafiolas,  the  only  literary  journal  at 
that  period  in  Spain.  In  1836,  he  was  appointed  civil  governor  of  Logrofio,  but  an  acci- 
dent obliged  him  to  return  to  Madrid,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  collecting  MSS.  of 
the  old  national  literature,  to  be  the  basis  of  a  great  critical  edition  of  the  Caneumeros 
and  Romanceros,  C.  wrote  likewise  a  fine  novel,  OrisUanos  y  Moriscos.  To  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Spanish  Moors  he  paid  great  attention.  His  Escenas  Andaluces  (1847)  are  a 
.series  of  lively  sketches  of  Andalusian  life.  At  his  death  in  Feb.,  1867,  he  left  behind 
him  a  work  on  the  Expedwiones  y  AverUuras  de  los  Espafloles  en  Africa,  The  Spanish 
government  purchased  his  very  valuable  library. 

CALDEBWOOD,  David,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine  and  ecclesiastical  historian, 
descended  of  a  good  family,  was  b.  in  1575,  and  about  1604  was  settled  as  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Crailing,  Roxburghshire.  Opposed  to  the  designs  of  James  VI.  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  on  that  monarch's  visit  to  his  native  country  in 
1617,  he  and  other  ministers  signed  a  protest  against  a  bill,  then  before  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment, for  granting  the  power  of  framing  new  Taws  for  the  church  to  an  ecclesiastical 
council  appointed  by  the  king,  and  in  consequence  he  was  summoned  before  the  high 
commission  of  St.  Andrews.  Refusing  to  submit,  he  was  committed  to  prison  for  con- 
tumacy, and  then  banished  the  kingdom.  He  retired  to  Holland,  and  in  1623  published 
there  his  celebrated  controversial  work,  entitled  Altare  Damascenum,  etc.,  in  which  he 
rigorously  examined  the  origin  and  authority  of  Episcopacy.  In  1623,  a  pretended 
recantation  of  his  protest  was  published  at  London  by  a  venal  writer,  Patrick  Scott. 
While  on  the  continent,  C.  was  known  by  the  quaint  appellation  of  Edwardus  Dido- 
clavius,  being  an  anagram  on  his  name  Latinizea,  After  king  James's  death  in  1625,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  for  some  years  was  engaged  collectmg  all  the  memorials  relat- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  there 
to  the  death  of  James  VI.  In  1638,  he  became  minister  of  Pencaitland,  near  Edinburgh; 
and  in  1643  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  Directory  for  Piwlie 
WorsJUp  in  Scotland.  He  died  at  Jedburgh  in  1651.  From  the  original  MS.  of  his  5«- 
tory  of  t?ie  Kirk  of  ScoUandf  preserved  In  the  British  museum,  an  edition  was  printed 
for  the  Wodrow  society,  in  8  vols.,  8vo  (Edin.  1842-45),  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Thomson. 

CALDIE'BO  (ancient  CaXdafium),  a  decayed  town  of  n.  Italy,  about  nine  m.  e.  of 
Verona.  Its  thermal  springs  were  in  repute  as  early  as  the  Ist  c.  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  popularity  until  the  commencement  of  the  16th  c,  after  which 
they  gradually  became  neglected,  and  are  now  little  visited.  The  Austrians  repulsed  the 
French  here  in  1796. 

CALDWELL,  a  co.  m  w.  Kentucky ;  260  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  10,828—2076  colored;  gen- 
erally  level,  and  good  pasture  land.  Iron  and  coal  are  found.  Chief  productions,  com, 
tobacco,  wool,  etc.  The  Elizabethtown  and  Paducah  railroad  is  projected  through  this 
county.     Co.  seat,  Princeton. 

CALDWELL,  a  parish  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Washita  river;  528  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
4820 — 2224  colored.  Surface  hilly,  producing  corn,  cotton,  etc.  Chief  town, 
Columbia. 

CALDWELL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Missouri,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad;  435' 
sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  11,890—284  colored;  in  '80,  13,645.  Products,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  but- 
ter, wool,  etc.    Surface  level,  and  soil  rich.     Co.  seat,  Kingston. 

CALDWELL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  North  Carolina,  on  Catawba  river  and  the  Western 
Korth  Carolina  railroad;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  8476—1380  colored.     Surface  rouj^  and 
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partly  mountainous,  including  a  portion  of  the  Blue  Bidge.     Productions,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Lenoir. 

CALDWELL,  aco.  in  s.e.  Texas,  e,  of  the  San  Marcos  river;  535  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
6572 — 2531  colored;  in  *80,  11,821.  Main  business  agriculture  and  stock-raising;  an 
undulating  surface,  well  wooded  and  fertile.  Co.  seat  Lockhart,  near  which  are  about 
30  springs  of  some  celebrity. 

CALDWELL,  a  village  and  seat  of  justice  of  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  a  delightful 
situation  at  the  s.  end  of  lake  George — a  place  much  frequented  by  tourists.  Near  by 
are  the  ruins  of  fort  St.  George  of  the  French  and  Indian  and  revolutionary  wars, 
and  on  the  site  of  fort  William  Henry  is  an  immense  hotel.     Pop.  of  township,  75, 1267. 

CALDWELL.  Charles,  1772-1853;  a  native  of  N.  C,  celebrated  as  a  physician, 
and  writer  on  medical  subjects.  He  published  Blumenbach's  Elements  of  Phydoloyy 
translated  from  the  Latin,  edited  the  Part  Folio,  edited  Cullen's  Practice  of  Physic,  pub- 
lialied  the  Life  and  CaJnpatgns  of  General  Ortaie;  was  professor  of  medicine  in  Transyl- 
vania university;  made  a  tour  in  Europe;  established  medical  institutions  in  Louis- 
ville; ^Nxotje  Memoirs  of  ths  Eev.  Dr.  Horace  HoUey,  and  left  his  own  memoirs  ready  for 
publication  after  his  death. 

CALDWELL,  James,  1734-61 ;  a  native  of  Va. ;  graduated  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey;  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Elizabeth  town.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous patriot  during  the  revolution,  and  became  obnoxious  to  the  tories  of  the  region, 
who,  in  1780,  burned  his  house  and  church.  Soon  afterwards  a  British  force  from 
Staten  Island  fell  upon  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms,  where  C.'s  wife  and  children 
were  temporarily  resident,  and  the  wife  was  killed  by  a  shot  while  praying  with  her 
children.  It  is  of  C.  that  the  story  is  told  of  his  distributing  hymn  books  to  the  soldiers 
short  of  wadding,  with  the  exhortation  "Now,  boys,  put  Watts  into  them."  C.  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a  patriot  sentinel  at  Elizabethtown  Point  during  a  dispute  about  a 
package  that  the  soldier  declared  it  his  duty  to  examine.  The  soldier  was  tried  by  the 
civil  authorities  for  murder,  convicted,  and  executed.  A  fine  monument  to  "The 
Soldier  Parson  "  was  dedicated  at  Elizabethtown  on  the  64th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

CALDWELL,  Joseph,  d.d.,  177^-1835;  a  native  of  N.  C;  graduated  at  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  and  a  tutor  there  from  1791-96;  then  chosen  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  North  Carolina  university,  and  in  1804  was  made  president  and  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.     He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Geometry  and  letters  on  internal  improvements. 

CALEDO'NIA,  a  kind  of  poetical  name  applied  to  Scotland,  being  a  resumption  of 
that  c:iven  by  the  Romans  to  the  country  n.  of  the  wall  of  Antouinus,  which  ran  betw^een 
the  ftrths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Among  the  chief  tribes  of  this  region  were  the 
Caledonii,  whence  the  whole  country  has  been  called  Caledonia.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
Caledonians  as  having  red  hair,  large  limbs;  being  naked  and  barefooted;  living  in  tenti>. 
without  cities;  supporting  themselves  by  pasturing  cattle,  by  the  chase,  and  by  certain 
ferries;  addicted  to  premitory  warfare;  and  fighting  in  chariots  with  shields,  short 
spears,  and  daggers.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gaelic  or  Celtic  origin,  and  to 
have  painted  their  bodies,  whence  the  name  Picti  or  Picts,  by  which,  according  to 
many  writers,  they  were  afterwards  known.  Agricola  w^as  the  first  Roman  ^eu.  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  Caledonians.  In  84  a.d.  he  defeated  them,  now  united  to 
repel  a  common  enemy,  under  their  chief  Galgacus,  at  the  Mons  Qrarapius(or  Graupius), 
the  site  of  which  has  not  been  determined.  The  Romans  overran  the  n.e.  of  Scotland  as 
far  as  the  Moray  firth,  and  formed  many  encampments  (of  which  remains  still  exist), 
but  they  never  reduced  the  country  to  a  Roman  province.  Roman  coins  and  military 
relics  have  been  found  in  connection  with  these  camps.  The  name  of  Caledonii  disap- 
pears about  the  begiiming  of  the  4th  c,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  b(»gin  to  be 
spoken  of  as  Scots  (q.v.)  and  Picts  (q.v.). 

CALEDONIA,  a  co,  in  n.e.  Vermont,  on  the  New  Hampshire  border,  intersected  by 
the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  River  railroad;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  22,347.  It  is  an 
agricultural  rei^ion,  with  streams  that  furnish  abundant  water-power,  and  haa  quarries 
of  gninite  and  limestone,  and  sulphur  springs.     Co.  seat,  St.  Johnsbury. 

GALEDONIAK  CANAL,  a  chain  of  natural  lakes  united  by  artificial  canals,  runuiog 
across  the  n.  of  Scotland  in  a  straight  line  from  n.e,  to  s.w.,  from  the  North  sea 
to  the  Atlantic,  through  Glenmore,  or  the  Great  Glen  of  Albin,  in  Inverness-shire,  and 
touching  Argyle-^hire  at  the  s.  end.  The  sea  and  fresh  water  lochs  in  this  line  are 
Beauly,  Ness.'Oich,  Lochy,  Eil,  and  Linnhe.  Tlie  canal  w^as  formed  to  avoid  the  dan 
fferous  and  tedious  navigation  of  ships,  especially  coasting  vessels,  round  by  the  Pent- 
land  firth,  cape  Wnuh,  and  the  Hebrides;  the  distance  between  Kinnaird's  head  and  the 
sound  of  Mull  by  this  route  being  500  m.,  but  by  the  canal  only  250,  with  an  average 
saving  of  9]  days  for  sailing  vessels.  The  C.  C.  begins  in  the  Beauly  firth,  near  Inver- 
ness, whence  a  (Mit  of  7  m.  joins  loch  Ness,  which  is  24  by  1^  mile.  A  cut  of  6  in. 
joins  loch  Ness  and  loch  Oich.  which  is  3^  by  i  mile.  Another  cut  of  2  m.  joins  loch 
Oich  and  loch  Lochy,  which  is  10  by  1  m. ;  and  a  fourth  cut  of  8  m.  joins  loch  Eil  at  the 
village  of  Corpach,  2  m.  n.  of  fort  William.     This  ship  communication  is  60^  m.  long. 
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87i  m.  beine  throufffa  natural  lochs  or  lakes,  and  2S  m.  by  artiHoial  cuts.  Each  cut  is 
120  ft.  broaa  at  surface,  and  60  at  bottom,  and  17  deep.  The  hijzchest  part  is  loch  Oich, 
which  is  94  ft.  above  the  sea.  There  are  in  all  28  lochs,  each  170  to  180  ft.  long,  and  40 
wide,  with  a  rise  or  lift  of  water  of  8  feet.  Eight  of  the  locks,  called  Neptune's  stair- 
case, occur  in  succession  near  the  w.  end  of  the  canal.  Some  large  mountain  stream^ 
between  lochs  Eil  and  Lochy  are  conducted  in  huge  culverts  under  the  canal ;  and  by  & 
new  cut,  the  Lochy  water  is  turned  into  the  Spean.  The  practicability  of  this  great  work 
was  first  shown  by  a  survey  under  government  in  1778  by  the  celebrated  James  Watt; 
but  it  was  not  till  1803  that  it  was  begun  under  Mr.  Telford.  The  whole  line  was 
opened  for  ships  in  1823.  After  three  years  of  repair,  it  was  reopened  in  1847.  Bhips 
of  500  to  600  tons,  fully  laden,  can  pass  through  the  canal.  The  canal  and  tonnage 
rates  for  sailing  vessels  are  each  a  farthing  per  mile  per  ton,  and  a  half  of  this  for  vessels 
under  125  tons.  Steamers  pay  fia.  a  ton.  Of  £1,868,208  expended  on  this  canal,  from 
1803  to  1856,  £1,242,887  were  voted  by  parliament,  and  £90,748  were  from  canal  dues. 
Heavy  gales  and  rains  in  Dec. ,  1848,  and  Jan. ,  1849,  did  much  damage  to  the  canal, 
which  was  repaired  by  a  government  grant  of  £10,000.  For  the  year  ending  April, 
1876,  the  total  income  of  the  canal  was  £6741,  whereas  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
£9307 — a  state  of  accounts  by  no  means  exceptional.  There  is  regular  steam  commu- 
nication by  the  canal  between  Glasgow  and  Inverness.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  roman- 
tic on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  and  has  many  other  objects  of  interest  to  the  tourist,  such 
as  fort  William,  Ben  Nevis,  Inverlochy  castle.  Tor  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  Cameron 
of  Locheil,  Glen  Spean,  Glen  Roy,  with  its  parallel  roads,  fort  Augustus,  the  fall  of 
Foyers,  and  Inverness. 

CALEDONIA  (NEW).    See  New  Caledonia. 

CALEDONIA  SPRINGS,  in  Prescott  co.,  province  of  Ontario,  40  m.  from  Montreal. 
They  are  strongly  alkaline,  with  additions  of  bromine  and  iodine,  and  are  much  fre- 
quented by  persons  alflicted  with  scrofulous,  cutaneous,  and  rheumatic  disease. 

CALEF,  RoBKRT,  d.  April  18, 1719;  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  wrote  Mare  Wonders 
ofths  Invisible  World,  in  answer  to  Cotton  Mather's  book  of  similar  title.  C.'s  book  was 
so  obnoxious  to  the  witch-persecutors  of  the  time,  that  it  was  publicly  burned  at  Harvard, 
by  order  of  Increase  Mather,  the  president  of  the  college,  but  it  was  of  much  value  in 
ending  the  witchcraft  delusion. 

CAL'EMBOTJBO,  or  Cal'embour,  the  French  name  for  a  pun  (q.v.). 

CALEin>AB  (from  Cleands,  q.v.),  the  mode  of  adjusting  the  months  and  other 
divisions  of  the  civil  year  to  the  natural  or  solar  year.  The  necessity  of  some  division 
and  measun^ment  of  time  must  have  heen  early  felt.  The  phases  or  changes  of  the 
moon  supplied  a  natural  and  very  obvious  mode  of  dividing  and  reckoning  time,  and 
hence  tlie  division  into  months  (q.v.— see  also  Week)  of  29  or  80  days  was,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  and  most  universal.  But  it  would  soon  be  observed  that,  for  many  purposes, 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  were  more  serviceable  as  marks  of  division;  and  thus  arose 
the  division  into  years  (q.v.),  determined  by  the  motions  of  the  sun.  It  was  soon, 
however,  discovered  that  the  year,  or  larger  division,  did  not  contain  an  exact  number 
of  the  smaller  divisions  or  months,  and  that  an  accommodation  was  necessary ;  and 
various  not  very  dissimilar  expedients  were  employed  for  correcting  the  error  that 
arose.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  year  determined  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
without  reference  to  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  containing  865  days,  divided  into 
twelve  months  of  80  days  each,  with  five  supplementary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Jewish  year  consisted,  in  the  earliest  periods,  as  it  still  does,  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  a  thirteenth  being  from  time  to  time  introduced,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  sun 
and  seasons;  this  was  also  tlie  case  with  the  ancient  Syrians,  Macedonians,  etc.  The 
Jewish  months  have  alternately  29  and  30  days;  and  in  a  cycle  of  19  years  there  are 
seven  years  having  the  intercalary  month,  some  of  these  years  having  also  one,  and 
acme  two  davs  more  than  others  have,  so  that  the  length  of  the  year  varies  from  353  to 
385  days.— the  Greeks,  in  the  most  ancient  periods,  reckoned  according  to  real  lunar 
months,  twelve  making  a  year;  and  about  594  B.C.,  Solon  introduced  in  Athens  the 
mode  of  reckoning  alternately  80  and  29  days  to  the  month,  accommodating  this  civil 
year  of  354  days  to  the  solar  year,  by  occasiona  introduction  of  an  intercalary  month. 
A  change  was  afterwards  made,  by  which  three  times  in  eight  years  a  month  of  30 
days  was  intercalated,  making  the  average  length  of  the  year  805i  days.  See  Metonic 
Cyclb. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  originally  a  year  of  10  months;  but  in  the  times 
of  their  kings,  they  adopted  a  lunar  year  of  866  days,  divided  into  12  months,  with  an 
occasional  intercalary  month.  Through  the  ignorance  of  the  priests,  who  had  the  charge 
of  this  matter,  the  utmost  confusion  gradually  arose,  which  Julius  Cffisar  remedied,  46 
B.C.,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  according  to  which  the  year  has 
ordinarily  965  days,  and  everv  fourth  year  is  a  leap-year  of  86(8  days— the  length  of  the 
year  being  thus  assumed  as  365^  days,  while  it  is  in  reality  366  days,  5  nours.  48  mm 
lates,  and  50  seconds;  or  11  minutes,  10  seconds  less.  Caesar  g^yBigW^e^h^ -&&i^i^ 
number  of  days  which  they  still  have.  C) 
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So  comparatiyely  perfect  was  the  Julian  style  of  reckoning  time,  that  it  prevailed 
generally  among  Christian  nations,  and  remained  undisturbed  till  the  renewed 
accumulation  of  the  remaining  error  of  eleyen  minutes  or  so  had  amounted,  in 
1582  years  after  the  birth  of  Chnst,  to  ten  complete  days;  the  yernal  equinox  falling  on 
the  11th  instead  of  the  21st  of  Mar.,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  32^ 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  shifting  of  days  had  caused  great  disturbances, 
by  unfixing  the  times  of  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  hence  of  all  the  other  moyable 
feasts.  And  accordingly,  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  after  deep  study  and  calculation, 
ordained  that  ten  days  should  be  deducted  from  the  year  1582,  by  calling  ^hat. 
according  to  the  old  calendar,  would  have  been  reckoned  the  5th  of  Oct.,  the  15th  of 
Oct.,  1582;  and,  in  order  that  the  displacement  might  not  recur,  it  was  further  ordained 
that  every  hundredth  year  (1800,  1900,  2100,  etc.)  should  not  be  counted  a  leap-year, 
excepting  every  fourth  hundredth,  beginning  with  2000,  In  this  way  the  difference 
between  the  civil  and  natural  year  will  not  amount  to  a  day  in  5000  years.  In  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  part  of  Italy,  the  pope  was  exactly  obeyed.  In  France,  the  chan^  took 
place  m  the  same  year,  by  calling  the  10th  the  20th  of  Dec.  In  the  Low  Countries,  the 
change  was  from  the  15th  Dec.  to  the  25th;  but  it  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  part 
of  the  community  till  the  year  1700.  The  Catholic  nations,  in  general,  adopted  the 
gtple  ordained  by  their  sovereign  pontiff;  but  the  Protestants  were  then  too  much 
inflamed  against  Catholicism  in  all  its  relations,  to  receive  even  a  purely  scientific 
improvement  from  such  hands.  The  Lutherans  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  of  the  Liow  Countries,  at  length  gave  way  in  1700,  when  it  had 
become  necessary  to  omit  deten  instead  of  ten  days.  A  bill  to  this  effect  bad  been 
brought  before  the  parliament  of  England  in  1585,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  gone 
beyond  a  second  reading  in  the  house  of  lords.  It  was  not  till  1761,  and  after  great 
inconyenience  had  been  experienced  for  nearly  two  centuries,  from  the  difference  of  the 
reckoning,  that  an  act  was  passed  (24  Geo.  II.,  1751)  for  equalizing  the  style  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  that  used  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  then  enacted 
that  eleven  days  should  be  omitted  after  the  2d  of  Sept.,  1752,  so  that  the  ensuing  day 
should  be  the  14th.  A  similar  change  was  about  the  same  time  made  in  Sweden  and 
Tuscany;  and  Russia  is  now  the  only  country  which  adheres  to  the  old  style;  an  adher- 
ence which  renders  it  necessary,  when  a  letter  is  thence  addressed  to  a  person  in  another 
country,  that  the  date  should  be  given  thus:— April  -^  or  ^^|f ;  for  it  will  be  observed, 
the  year  1800,  not  being  considered  by  us  as  a  leap  year,  has  interjected  another  (or 
twelfth)  day  between  old  and  new  style. 

The  C.  of  the  French  republic  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  was  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  a  decree  of  the  national  convention  in  1793.  The  midnight  preceding  the 
autumnal  equinox  of  1792  was  fixed  upon  as  the  new  epoch,  from  which  the  years  were 
to  be  reckoned  as  the  year  1,  the  year  2,  etc.  The  year  was  divided  into  12 
months,  each  of  30  days,  to  which  new  names  were  given,  as  Vendemiaire  (yintage 
month),  Brumaire  (foggy  month),  etc.;  and  instead  of  weeks,  each  month  was  divided 
into  periods  of  10  days,  called  Primidi,  Duodi,  Tridi,  etc.  Five  complementary  days 
were  added  at  the  end  of  each  year,  which  were  the  F^ie  du  Oenie,  Fete  du  Traml, 
etc.  By  Napoleon's  command,  this  new  system  was  abolished,  and  the  use  of  the 
Gregorian  C.  resumed  on  Jan.  1,  1806. 

CALENDAR,  French  RKVOLtniONARY.  The  French  nation,  in  1792,  while  reform- 
ing so  many  other  of  the  world's  customs,  undertook  the  task  of  making  a  new  calen- 
dar, professedly  upon  philosophical  principles.  The  new  era  began  with  the  republic  at 
midnight  of  bept.  21,  1792,  and  the  months,  seasons,  and  festivals  were  arranged  as 
follows: 

Autumn. 

Vendemiaire Vintage  month 22  Sept.  to  21  Oct. 

Brumaire Fog  month 22  Oct.  to  20  Nov. 

Frimaire Sleet  month 21  Noy.  to  20  Dec. 

WUffTER. 

Nivose Snow  month 21  Dec.  to  19  Jan. 

Pluviose Rain  month 20  Jan.  to  18  Feb. 

Ventose Wind  month 19  Feb.  to  20  Mar. 

SPRING. 

Germinal Sprout  month 21  Mar.  to  19  April. 

Flor^al Flower  month 20  April  to  16  May. 

Prairial Pasture  month 20  May  to  18  June. 

SUMlfBR. 

Messidor Harvest  month 19  June  to  18  July. 

Fervidor,  or  Thermidor Hot  month 19  July  to  17  Aug. 

Fructidor Fruit  month trcji^elB  Aug.  to  16  Sept 
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Lea  Vertufl The  Virtues 17  Sept 

Le  Genie Genius 18  Sept. 

LeTravaU Labor 19  Sept. 

L'Opinion Opinion 30  Sept. 

Les  K^ompenses Rewards 31  Sept. 

This  calendar  existed  until  the  lOtlrNivose,  year  of  the  republic  XIV.  (Dec.  81, 1805), 
-when  the  old  system  was  restored  by  Napoleon. 

GAIiENBAB  OF  PBIS0NEB8,  in  the  practice  of  the  criminal  law  in  England,  is  the 
technical  name  given  to  the  list  of  all  prisoners*  names  in  the  custody  oi  the  sheriff 
of  each  county,  prepared  for  the  assizes.  When  the  business  is  over,  and  the  trials 
concluded,  the  clerk  of  assize  makes  out  in  writing  four  lists  of  all  the  prisoners,  with 
separate  columns,  containing  their  crimes,  verdicts,  and  sentences,  leaving  a  blank  col- 
umn, in  which,  if  the  judge  has  reason  to  vary  the  course  of  the  law,  he  writes  opposite 
the  names  of  the  capital  convicts — to  be  reprieved^  respited,  transported,  etc.  These  four 
calendars,  being  first  carefully  compared  together  by  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  assize, 
are  signed  by  them,  and  one  is  given  to  the  sheriff,  one  to  the  jailer,  and  the  judge 
and  the  clerk  of  assize  respectively  keep  another.  If  the  sheriff  receives  afterwards 
no  special  order  from  the  judge,  he  executes  the  judgment  of  the  law  in  the  usual 
manner,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  his  calendar.  In  every  county  this  important 
subject  is  settled  with  great  deliberation  by  the  jud^e  and  the  clerk  of  assize,  before 
the  judge  leaves  the  assize-town;  but  probably  in  different  counties,  with  some  slight 
variation,  as  in  Lancashire,  no  calendar  is  left  with  the  jailer,  but  one  is  sent  to  the 
home  secretary. 

CALEKDEBIHO  is  the  term  applied  to  the  process  of  finishing  by  pressure  the  sur- 
face of  linen»  cotton,  and  other  textile  fabrics.  It  is  usually  done  by  passing  the  fabric 
between  cylinders  pressed  together  with  great  force;  hence  the  origin  of  the  term,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  eyUndering, 

The  familiar  domestic  processes  of  starching  and  ironing  afford  the  simplest  illus- 
trations of  the  object  and  result  of  calendering.  The  domestic  mangle  effect^s  the 
same  object  as  the  flat  iron,  and  is  a  near  approach  in  construction  to  the  0.  engines  of 
the  manufacturer,  no  traversing- box  of  stones  being  used  in  the  new  patent  mangles. 

The  cylindrical  C.  machine  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Huguenots,  driven  here  by  persecution.  The  cylinders  were  originally  of  wood,  but  the 
liability  to  warping  is  a  strong  objection  to  them. 

The  modern  calender  usually  consists  of  4,  5,  or  6  cylinders  or  "bowls,"  set  verti- 
cally in  a  strong  iron  frame,  with  suitable  driving  gear,  and  furnished  with  weights  sus- 
pended over  a  pulley  to  produce  the  required  pressure.  This  sometimes  amounts  to,  or 
even  exceeds,  30  tons,  including  the  weight  of  the  rollers.  In  a  5-roller  machine,  the 
arrangement  is  this:  The  center  roller  Ls  of  iron  or  copper,  made  hollow  for  the  admis- 
sion of  steam  or  a  red-hot  heater,  the  one  immediately  above  and  that  directly  below 
it  are  of  paper;  and  the  remaining  two,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  are 
of  cast-iron.  At  least  one  of  the  rollers  is  always  of  paper,  as  it  has  more  elasticity  than 
metal,  and  is  not  liable  to  warp,  like  wood.  It  consists  of  sheets  of  brown  paper  or 
pasteboard,  densely  packed  and  compressed  on  an  iron  axis.  The  edges  of  these  form 
the  surface  of  the  roller,  which  is  turned  and  polished,  an  operation  of  some  difficulty. 

Before  the  final  rolling  in  the  C.  machine,  the  fabric  is  first  lightly  fmcothed  by 
passing  over  warm  cylinders.  Cotton  goods  are  starched  with  a  starch  prepared  from 
flour,  and  the  starch  is  sometimes  thickened  with  plaster  of  Paris,  porcelain  clay,  or  a 
mixture  of  these,  to  give  a  fictitious  appearance  of  stoutness,  which  of  course  vanishes 
when  the  article  is  washed.  For  ordinary  C.  the  fabric  is  then  simply  passed  between 
plain  cylinders,  which  produces  the  desired  effect  by  flattening  the  otherwise  round 
threads  When,  by  means  of  a  hot  cylinder,  with  a  pattern  raised  upon  it,  the  amount 
of  this  flattening  is  unequal  on  different  parts  of  the  c.oth,  the  beautiful  effect  known 
as  **  watering"  is  the  result  Glazing  is  produced  by  combined  rubbing  and  pressure; 
th^  rollers,  one  of  which  is  heated,  being  made  to  move  with  different  velocities,  so  that 
one  side  of  the  fabric  is  rubbed  as  well  as  pressed  by  the  roller  whose  surface  moves 
with  the  greater  rapidity.  Before  the  invention  of  these  rubbing  cylinders,  glazing  was 
effected  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  fabric  with  a  polished  flint. "  Calendering  is  done 
on  a  very  large  scale  in  some  manufacturing  towns,  such  as  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 
In  Dundee,  where  half  a  century  ago  it  was  not  the  custom  to  calender  the  linen  at  all, 
there  are  now  more  than  1000  hands  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Machines 
similar  to  the  one  above  described,  but  with  all  the  rollers  of  iron,  and  also  called  cal- 
enders, are  used  for  rolling  india-rubber  into  sheets  for  coats,  shoes,  etc. 

CAL'EHDS.  The  Romans  made  a  threefold  division  of  the  month  into  calends, 
nones,  and  ides.  The  C.  always  fell  upon  the  1st  of  the  month;  the  nones  in  Mar., 
May,  July,  and  Oct,  on  the  7th;  and  the  ides  on  the  15th;  and  in  the  remaining  months, 
the  nones  on  the  5th,  and  the  ides  on  the  13th.  The  C.  were  so  named  because  it  was 
an  old  custom  of  the  college  of  priests  on  the  first  of  the  month  to  eaU  (or  assemble)  the 
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people  tofjether  to  inform  them  of  the  festivals  and  sacred  days  to  be  observed  during 
the  montii;  the  nones  received  tlieir  name  from  being  the  ninth  day  before  the  ides, 
reckoned  inclusively;  and  the  ides  from  an  obsolete  verb,  siirnifxinir  to  divide,  because 
they  nearly  halved  the  month.  This  threefold  division  also  determined  the  reckonings 
of  the  dnys.  which  were  not  distinguished  liy  tlie  ordinal  numbers  first,  second,  third, 
etc.,  hut  as  follows-  Those  between  the  ('.and  the  nones  were  termed  the  days  before 
the  )u)nes;  tho'^e  between  the  nones  and  the  ides,  the  day*  before  th^iden;  and  thcremain- 
iler,  the  d,n/fi  before  the  C.  of  the  next  month.  Thus,  the  ides  of  Jan.  happening  on  the 
lijlli  of  that  nionii».  the  next  day  would  not  be  termed  by  a  Latin  writer  the  14th,  but 
the  I9fh  btfore  the  C.  of  Feb.,  reckoning  inclu.^ively,  i.e.,  reckoning  both  the  14th  of  Jan 
and  the  1st  of  Feb.,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  which  was  termed  pridu  c^fhuda^. 

Ad  calendar  Grcucas,  a  Roman  proverbial  saying,  practically  equivalent  to  "never." 
The  Roman  C.  were  often  appointed  as  days  for  payment  of  rent,  interest,  etc. ;  but 
as  the  Greeks  had  no  C,  a  postponement  of  payment  ad  calendar  Grcpeas,  simply  meant 
a  refusal  to  pay  altogether.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Augustus  frequently  iised  the 
phrase,  which  afterwards  became  a  proverb. 

CALXHTTOIE,  a  Spanish  term  {ealentura)  applied  to  a  species  of  temporary  delirium 
or  fever  occurring  on  board  ship  in  hot  climates,  and  probably  due  to  the  effect  of 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  descriptions  of  the  disease  seem  rather  fan- 
ciful and  contradictory,  and  the  term  is  nearly  obsolete.  Sec  Dietiannaire  des  Sa'enreit 
MedteaUs. 

CALEPI'NO,  Akbrogio,  1485-1511,  an  Augustine  monk  who  devoted  bis  life  to 
making  a  polyglot  dictionary.  The  latest  edition  comprises  11  languages,  some  of  them 
added  by  Passerat  and  others. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Alabama,  on  Coosa  river,  and  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton 
railroad ;  1170  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70, 18,980—3892  colored.  Surface  uneven  and  in  some  parts 
mountainous.  Productions  aCTicultural.  Marble,  limestone,  lead,  and  iron  abound,  and 
some  gold  has  been  discovered.     Co.  seat,  Jacksonville. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  s.  Arkansas,  on  the  Washita  and  Morcau  rivers;  600  sq.m.: 
pop.  70,  88o3— 1100  colored.  Surface  rolling  or  level,  and  soil  good;  productions  agri- 
cultural.    Co.  seat,  Hampton. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  w.  Florida,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  w.  of  Appalachicola  river; 
464  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  998 — 244 colored.  Surface  level  and  fertile,  producmgcorn,  tobacco, 
etc.     Co.  seat,  Abe's  Spring. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Georgia;  800  sq.m.;  pop  70,  6503—8477  colored.  It  is 
level,  with  fertile  soil,  but  little  cultivated.     Co.  seat,  Morgan. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Illinois,  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers:  260 
sq.m.;  pop.  70.  6562.  Near  the  rivers  the  land  is  low  and  subject  to  inundation;  in 
other  parts  marked  by  high  bluffs  and  table-lands.  Productions  agricultural.  There 
arc  coal-fields  in  the  w.  section.     Co.  scat,  Hardin. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  w\  Iowa,  on  Coon  river  and  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  rail- 
road; 600  sq.m. ;  pop.  70, 1602;  in  '80,  5591.  Productions  agricultural.  Co.  seat.  Lake 
City. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Michigan,  on  St.  Joseph  river  and  the  Peninsular  and 
Michigan  Central  railroads;  720  sq.na.;  pop.  70,  36,569.  Soil  rich;  surface  generally 
level ;  productions  agricultural.    Co.  seat,  Marsliall. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  n.  Mississippi,  on  the  Yallabusha  river:  800  sq.m.:  pop.  70. 
10,561—2000  colored.     Productions,  corn,  cotton,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Pittsboro. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  including  Matagorda 
island;  684  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  3443—907  colored.  Surface  level,  and  soil  poor  with  little 
timb(T.  The  Snn  Antonio  and  Gulf  and  the  Indianola  railroads  traverse  the  county. 
Co.  seat,  Indianola. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  w.  West  Virginia,  on  the  Little  Kanawha  river;  300  sq.m.: 
pop.  70.  2939;  in  '80,  6031.     An  agricultural  region.     Co.  seat,  Grantsville. 

GALHOITN,  John  CAiiDWELL,  an  eminent  American  statesman,  descended  from  an 
Irish  family  who  founded  the  Calhoun.*^'  settlement  in  South  Carolina,  was  b.  at  Abbe- 
ville, S.  C",  Mar.  18,  1783.  Having  gained  distinction  at  the  bar,  he  was  sent  to  con- 
gress in  1811.  whei-e  he  soon  nmde  hun.self  the  leader  of  the  war-party  against  England. 
Author  of  the  tariff  of  1816,  so  favorable  to  his  native  state,  he  in  1817  was  named  min- 
ister of  war  by  president  Monroe,  and  reduced  the  confused  state  of  affairs  in  his 
department  to  order,  and  made  a  great  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  the  army  without 
sacrificing  its  etficiencv. 

The  early  part  of  C.'s  career  w^as  marked  by  broad  and  patriotic  views,  to  which  bJ? 
subsequent  preference  of  southern  interests  presented  an  unfavorable  contrast.  The  tariff 
of  1828  not  being  very  favorable  to  the  southern  states,  C.  still  adhered  to  the  goverc 
meni,  hoping  that  the  president,  Jackson,  would  veto  the  measure;  but  as  this  hope  w:i* 
disappointed,  C.  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  there  (1829)  carried  in  the  legislature  tf'^ 
notorious  resolution,  "that  any  state  in  the  union  might  annul  an  act  of  thr  rjiiir" 

uigitizea  oy  xj  \^  v^x  tv. 
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gpverament."  To  this  decision,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  gave  in  tlieir  adhe- 
sion, and  Uireatened  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  President  Jackson  promptly  used 
energetic  measures  to  make  this  resolution  of  no  effect.  C.  lost  popularity,  and 
despairing  of  reaching  the  presidency,  resigned  his  vice-presidency;  but  soon  afterwards 
WHS  elected  to  the  senate.  In  1888,  he  delivered  his  famous  speech  on  slavery,  and  con- 
tinued to  agitate  on  behalf  of  the  shivc-holding  interest  and  for  a  dissolurion  of  the 
union,  both  with  voice  and  pen,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Washington,  Mar. 
31,  1850.  In  his  private  character,  C.  was  blameless;  but  in  his  career  as  a  statesman  he 
is  understood  to  have  implanted  in  the  minds  of  his  partisans  those  principles  which 
culminated  in  the  late  war  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  During  many  years,  he 
had  been  employed  in  writing  his  work  on  Tlie  Pliilosophy  of  Oovernnienty  in  which  he 
vindicates  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  and  which,  along  with  other  works,  waa 
posthumously  published. 

CALIA'NO,  a  small  t.  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige, 
about  9  m.  s.  of  Trent.  It  figures  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  Austrian  archduke, 
Sigismund,  won  a  signal  victory  over  the  Venetians  in  1487.  Being  a  plaoe  of  consid- 
erable military  importance,  it  was  also  contested,  in  the  campaigns  of  1797  and  1809. 

CALIBSE,  or  Caliber,  is  a  technical  name  for  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  lire-arm, 
whether  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  a  small-arm.  The  ordnance  from  which  solid  shot  are 
projected  are  usually  denoted  by  the  weight  of  each  shot,  as  24-pounder,  68-pounder, 
etc. ;  but  mortars,  and  such  guns  as  project  shell  or  hollow  shot,  are  more  usually 
denoted  by  the  C. ,  such  as  ifinch  mortar.  10-inch  shell-gun,  etc.  The  C.  of  the  chief 
kinds  of  fire-arm  will  be  noticed  under  the  proper  headings;  but  it  may  here  be  observed, 
generally,  that  the  C.  of  English  ordnance  has  been  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  partly  by  boring  up  old  guns,  and  partly  by  casting  new. 

CALICO-PBIK TlirO  is  that  department  of  the  art  of  dyeing  which  takes  cognizance  of 
the  production  of  a  colored  pattern  on  cloth.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  practiced  at 
Calicut  in  India — hence  the  term  calico;  and  the  paUampoora,  or  large  cotton  chintz 
counterpanes,  which  have  been  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies  for  centuries,  are  evi- 
dence of  the  successful  practice  of  the  art  in  that  country.  From  the  East  Indies,  the 
art  spread  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant,  thence  to  Augsburg  fh.  Bavaria;  from  whence, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  it  spread  to  Alsace  in  France,  to  Switzerland,  and  ulti- 
mately to  England  and  Scotland.  Tlie  term  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  production  of 
colored  patterns  on  cotton  cloth  or  calico;  but  as  now  employed,  it  includes  all  the  pro- 
cesses followed  in  the  formation  of  a  colored  pattern  on  cotton,  linen,  worsted,  and  silk 
poods,  as  also  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  tliese,  such  as  the  fabric  called  de  laine,  which 
IS  composed  of  cotton  and  worsted. 

The  first  operation  connected  with  the  printing  of  cloth  is  the  removal  of  the  surface 
hairs  or  minute  threads  which  communicate  a  fibrous  down  or  nap  to  the  surface  of  the 
cloth,  and  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  interfere  with  the  uniform  application  of  the 
colors.  The  surface  down  is  got  rid  of  by  the  process  of  singeing,  during  which  the 
cloth  is  drawn  over  a  red-hot  iron  or  copper  bar  or  plate,  or  through  a  series  of  gas  jets. 
The  apparatus  generally  used  for  hot-pl^te  singeing  consists  of  a  furnace  surmounted  by 
a  metal  plate,  which  is  sometimes  ridged  on  the  surface.  The  cloth  having  previou-:ly 
been  joined  at  the  ends,  to  noake  a  long  length,  and  been  placed  on  a  winch-roller,  is  first 
brought  in  contact  with  roller  brushes,  which  raise  the  nap  on  the  cloth,  then  passes  over 
the  white-hot  metal  cylindrical  bar,  and  is  wound  on  to  a  second  winch-roller.  The  pro- 
cess is  repeated  twice  on  the  face  of  the  cloth,  being  the  surface  to  be  printed  on,  and  once 
on  the  back.  Ga^aingeing  is  accomplished  by  drawing  the  cloth  through  brushes,  and 
then  over  a  horizontal  pipe,  perforated  with  rows  of  small  holes,  or  slit  from  end  to  end, 
so  that  the  gas  issuing  therefrom  burna  as  a  narrow  sheet  of  fiame.  The  cloth  is  not 
only  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  burning  gas,  but  the  flame  is  transmitted 
through  the  cloth,  and  a  suction-apparatus  is  often  placed  immediately  above,  so  as  to 
draw  the  flame  through  more  effectually.  When  well  singed,  the  cloth  undergoes  the 
process  of  bleaching  (q.v.),  and  is  thereafter  calendered.     See  Calekdering. 

There  are  several  modes  of  applying  the  colors  to  cloth,  and  these  are  respectively 
named — 1.  The  madder  style;  2.  The  padding  style;  8.  Topical  style;  4.  liesist  or  reserve 
style;  5.  Discharge  style;  and  6.  China  blue  or  pottery  style.  These  various  proce^pcs 
are  at  one  in  being  intended  to  fix  upon  the  clbth  the  different  colors;  but  they  diffor 
from  eai^h  other  more  or  less  in  the  several  steps  through  which  the  cloth  is  parsed, 
though  occasionally  there  is  little  or  no  line  of  separation ;  and  at  times  the  cloth  is 
treated  by  one  method,  and  subsequently  by  another  style. 

The  fnadder  style  is  that  in  which  a  certain  fixing  agent  or  mordant  is  piinted  on  the 
cloth,  which  is  then  introduced  into  the  coloring  matter  in  a  dye-vat,  when  the  mordant, 
liaving  an  attraction  Alike  for  the  fiber  of  the  cloth  and  for  the  coloring  matter,  acts  the 
part  of  glue  or  paste,  and  cements  the  color  to  the  cloth,  Oriirinally,  madder  was  the 
only  coloring  substance  employed  in  this  style;  but  nowadays,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
l>er  of  dyestuffs,  vegetable  and  animal,  including  cochineal,  logwood,  etc.,  are  attached 
to  cloth  in  this  manner.  The  fixing  agents  or  mordants  generally  employed  are  different 
strengths  of  red  liquor  (acetate  of  alumina),  iron  liquor  (acetate  of  iron),  and  mixturesol^ 
tliese.    These  are  thickened  with  wheat-starch,  potato-flour,  roasted^  starch  or  dextriae, 
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and  gam-anbic,  so  that  the  mordant  may  not  nm  when  it  Is  placed  on  the  cloth  by  the 
pattern-block  or  by  the  priDting-macbine.  After  the  mordant  has  lieen  imprinted  on 
tlie  cloth,  the  latter  is  hung  in  a  warm  airy  room,  where  it  can  easily  dry,  but  wbere  it 
is  at  the  same  time  surrounded  by  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  result  is,  that  the  mordant 
is  decomposed,  the  acetic  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  alumina  or  iron  is  left  attached  to  the 
fiber  of  the  cloth  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  sub-salt,  which  cannot  be  dissolved  by 
water.  As  some  of  the  mordant  is  still  left  in  it.s  original  soluble  condition,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  wash  the  cloth  free  from  this,  eU>e.  during  the  dyeing  operation,  the  soluble  part 
of  the  mordant  would  run  on  to  those  ])aits  of  tlie  cloth  not  intended  to  be  colored,  and 
thus  produce  a  blotted  appearance.  To  obviate  this,  the  cloth,  having  undergone  the 
process  of  drying  and  aging,  is  then  introduced  into  a  vat  containing  water,  throu^ 
which  is  diffused  some  cow-dung,  dung  substitute — ^a  preparation  of  bone  ash,  sulphuric 
acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  slue— or  bran.  The  result  of  this  process  of  dunging  is  the 
removal  of  the  soluble  part  of  the  mordant,  as  also  the  starch  or  thickening  agent,  leav- 
inff  the  decomposed  or  insoluble  mordant  aidhering  to  the  fiber.  The  terms  (fi/n^^-fixing, 
fuMii^u^fixing,  and  ^a7^ fixing,  have  reference  to  the  emplo^noaent  of  one  or  other  of 
these  agents  at  this  stage  of  the  operation.  When  the  cloth  has  been  well  washed  from 
the  dunging,  it  is  intrMluced  into  the  vat  or  dye  beck  containing  the  coloring  matter. 
The  whole  is  heated  by  steam-pipes,  and  the  cloth  being  placed  on  a  sparred  reel  kept  in 
motion,  is  repeatedly  wound  out  of  the  vat.  and  returneid  thereto.  The  result  is,  that 
wherever  the  mordant  adliered  to  the  cloth,  the  coloring  matter  is  attached  thereto,  and 
little  or  no  trace  of  color  adheres  to  the  unmordanted  parts.  The  last  operation  is  the 
clearing  or  brightening^  during  which  the  colored  cloth  is  introduced  into  warm  baths  of 
water  containing  soda,  so&P.  or,  for  the  more  delicate  tints,  bran,  and  is  thereafter  acted  on 
by  weak  acid  solutions.  The  object  is  to  clear  the  colors,  aud  at  the  same  time  to  confer 
upon  them  the  property  of  resisting  the  fading  action  of  the  air  and  sun  for  a  much 
longer  time.  The  different  shades  of  color  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  mad- 
der beck  or  vat,  with  different  mordants,  are  very  numerous,  aud  include  reds,  lilacs, 
purples,  chocolates,  and  blacks.  Thus,  when  a  weak  solution  of  red  liquor  (acetate  of 
alumina)  is  employed  as  the  mordant,  a  light  red  tint  is  procured;  with  a  stronger  alumin- 
ous mordant,  a  deep  red  is  formed  on  the  clotli ;  with  a  more  or  less  dilute  solution  of 
iron  liquor  ^acetate  of  irov),  the  cloth  is  colored  lilac,  violet,  or  purple ;  with  a  strong 
solution  of  iron  liquor,  black  is  obtained.  Indeed,  the  same  piece  of  cloth  stamped  in 
different  places  with  the  various  strengths  of  aluminous  and  iron  mordants,  and  mix- 
tures of  these,  and  immersed  in  the  madder-bath,  will  be  obtained  dyed  with  all  the 
shades  mentioned;  and  in  this  manner  many  of  the  beautiful  variegated  colored  dresses 
and  handkerchiefs  are  prepared  for  market. 

The  padding  ntyle  in  calico-printing  is  intended  mainly  for  the  impregnation  of  cloth,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  with  mineral  coloring  substances.  When  the  cloth  is  to  be  entirely  colored, 
it  is  immersed  wholly  in  a  vat  containing  the  mordant.  When  the  color  is  to  appear  as  a 
pattern  on  the  fabric,  the  mordant  is  applied  by  a  pattern  block,  or  by  the  printing- 
machine.  In  either  case,  the  cloth  is  thereafter  thoroughly  dried,  and  washed  in  vari- 
ous solutions,  and  then  introduced  into  a  vat  containing  the  substance  to  form  the  color. 
Thus,  if  a  piece  of  cloth  is  to  he  entirely  impregnated  with  chrome  ycUmo,  it  is  first 
treated  or  iadded  in  a  solution  of  8  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash  (KO,2CrOa)to  a  gallon 
of  water,  dried,  and  then  placed  in  a  vat  containing  a  solution  of  6  or  8  ozs.  of  acetate 
or  nitrate  of  lead  (PbO  A,  or  PbONOs)  to  the  gallon  of  water.  The  result  is  that  the 
chromate  of  lead  (PbOCrOa)  is  formed  in  the  tissue  of  the  cloth;  and  when  the  latter  is 
washed  and  dried,  the  yellow  color  still  adheres  to  the  cloth  firm  and  fast.  To  print  a 
yellow  pattern  onqloth,  7  to  9  ozs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  same  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  lead,  are  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  thickened  with  starch,  and  placed  upon  the 
cloth  according  to  pattern.  After  drying,  the  cloth  is  first  immersed  in  water  contain- 
ing a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  and  ultimately  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  when 
the  pattern  Ixicomes  fixed  in  bright  yellow,  insoluble  in  water.  To  produce  Pruman 
blue  on  cloth,  it  is  treated  with  acjtate  and  sulphate  of  iron,  dried,  washe<l  with  warm 
chalk- water,  and  immersed  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  yellow  prussiatc  of  potash.  A 
pattern  in  Prussian  blue  is  produced  by  printing  a  pattern  in  the  cloth  with  the  iron 
solutions  thickened  with  gum,  and  thereafter  proceeding  as  above.  Chrome  green  is 
produced  in  a  similar  way,  by  using  sulphate  and  acetate  of  copper,  thickened  ^vith 
glue,  and  thereafter  arsenious  acid  with  potash;  and  so  also  other  colors,  such  as  iron 
buff  or  chamois,  manganese  bronze,  etc. 

The  topical  style  in  calico-printing  is  tne  process  whereby  certain  coloring  matters  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  and  cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  cloth  by  the  modes  suggested 
under  the  madder  and  padding  styles,  are  treated  at  once  with  the  mordant,  and  the 
mixture  by  one  operation  transferred  by  block,  or  otherwise,  directly  on  the  surface  or 
top  of  the  cloth,  and  hence  the  term  topical.  Indigo,  safllower,  and  hrnotto  arc  instances 
of  such  insoluble  coloring  substances:  and  when  these  and  other  dye-stuffs,  such  as  log- 
wood and  Brazil  wood,  are  treated  with  water,  thickened  with  stareli  and  nitro-muriate 
of  tin  (known  as  «7>mte)  added,  with  occasionally  a  little  of  other  salts,  such  as  nitrate 
of  copper,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  tpiriteoiorti,  which  can  be  printed  on  the  sur- 
'^^^  of  cloth,  and  possess  a  certain  degree  of  fixity.     The  permanency  of  these  tpirit- 

^f  however,  is  very  much  increased,  and  the  general  appearance  improved,  by  afte^ 
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wards  subjecting  the  goods  to  the  action  of  steam  in  a  wooden  chest  or  box,  when  the 
term  steam-colors  is  applied. 

The  resist  style  in  calico-printing  is  that  in  which  certain  materials  are  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  cloth,  to  protect  it  from  the  adherence  of  the  mordants,  and,  consequently,  to  keep 
that  part  of  the  cloth  from  being  attacked  by  the  coloring  matter.  These  materials  are 
termed  resists,  reserves,  or  resist-pasters,  and  they  are  divisible  into  mechanical  and 
chemical.  The  mechanical  resists  are  such  substances  as  fats,  resins,  oils,  wax,  and 
pipe-clay.  A  common  resist  for  silk  and  woolen  goods  is  a  mixture  of  2^  of  resin  and  1 
of  suet;  and  it  is  principally  in  the  color-printing  of  silk  and  woolen  drosses  and  hand- 
kerchiefs that  mechanical  resists  are  employed,  though  they  are  occasionally  used  for 
the  printing  of  cottons.  The  chemical  resists  may  act  on  the  mordant  or  on  the  color. 
Thus,  if  it  be  desirable  to  remove  the  mordant,  and  thus  leave  certain  parts  of  the  cloth 
unable  to  attach  color,  the  printing  of  a  pattern  with  some  acid  substance  on  the  cloth 
will  form  with  the  mordant  a  soluble  salt,  which  can  be  readily  removed  by  washing, 
whilst  the  parts  which  have  not  been  so  acted  on  by  acid  are  not  dissolved  away  by  the 
wa.shing,  and  still  retain  the  full  power  in  the  color-vats  to  cause  the  adhesion  of  the 
color.  For  this  purpose,  where  an  iron  or  aluminous  mordant  h&s  been  employed,  it  is 
customary  to  print  thereon  in  the  requisite  pattern,  lemon-juice  or  lime-juice  (containing 
citric  acjd),  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid,  and  bisulphate  of  potassa,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or 
more  of  these,  thickened  with  pipe-clay,  China-clay,  gum-arabic,  dextrine  (British  gum), 
^m-senegal,  or  a  mixture  of  these;  occasionally,  chloride  of  tin  is  employed.  Sulphate 
of  zinc,  sulphate  and  acetate  of  copper,  and  the  chloride  of  mercury,  are  used  to  resist 
the  adherence  of  indigo  blue. 

The  disc/large  atyle  in  calico-printing  comprehends  the  employment  of  similar  materials 
to  those  used  in  the  resist  style,  but  aft<:i'  the  cloth  has  been  colored  or  dyed,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  color,  or  bleaching  the  cloth  at  certain  parts,  according  to  pat- 
tern. The  dischargers  for  organic  coloring  matters  are  chlorine  and  chromic  acid.  The 
chlorine  is  employed  in  the  form  of  bleaching-powder  (q.v.),  and  the  cloth  already  dyed 
is  printed  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (or  other  acid),  thickened  with  pipe-clay  and 
gum,  then  dried,  and  passed  through  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder,  when  the  decolor- 
ation occurs,  as  already  explained  under  Bleaciiikg.  The  chlorine  is  also  applied  by 
placing  a  number  of  folds  of  colored  cloth  between  perforated  pattern-plates,  and  sub- 
jecting the  whole  to  great  pressure ;  a  solution  of  chlorine  (obtained  by  adding  an  acid 
to  a  weak  solution  of  bleaching-powder)  is  allowed  to  percolate  down  through  the  per- 
forations of  the  plates,  and  the  cloth  immediately  underneath,  so  that  only  those  spots 
are  bleached,  while  the  rest  of  the  cloth  is  so  highly  compressed  as  to  keep  the  liquid 
from  coming  in  contact  therewith.  The  well-known  Turkey-red  handkerchiefs  are 
patterned  in  this  way.  The  chromic  acid  is  generally  emplo5'ed  in  discharging  indigo 
color.  The  cloth,  already  entirely  blue,  is  soaked  or  padded  in  bichromate  of  potaA, 
and  then  an  acid  discharger  printed  thereon ;  and  wherever  the  acid  discharger  (tartaric, 
oxalic,  citric,  or  hydrocldoric  acid)  comes  in  contact  with  the  blue  cloth  containing  the 
bichromate  of  potash,  chromic  acid  is  liberated,  and  destroys  the  color.  Instead  of 
acting  upon  the  colored  cloth,  the  discharger  may  be  employed  to  carry  off  the  mordant. 
Thus,  cloth  treated  wholly  with  a  mordant,  and  thereafter  printed  with  a  pattern  in 
acid,  has  the  mordant  removed  at  those  parts  where  the  pattern  block  has  placed  the 
acid.     Mineral  colors  can  also  be  discharged  in  a  sinular  way. 

The  China  blue  or  jwttery  style  in  calico-printing  is  a  modification  of  the  topical  style, 
^where  indigo  is  deposited  on  cloth  in  the  insoluble  state,  and  is  thereafter  manipulated 
with,  so  as  to  impregnate  the  cloth  with  the  indigo  more  or  less  strongly,  and  thus  pro- 
duce different  shades  of  blue. 

The  above  descriptions  of  the  various  operations  in  calico-printing  have  special  refer- 
ence to  cotton  cloth;  and  tliough  many  steps  of  the  manipulative  processes  apply  equally 
^well  to  linen,  silk,  worsted,  and  de  laines  (worsted  and  cotton),  yet  considerable  modifi- 
cations in  mode  of  treatment  and  material  employed  are  required  in  the  successful 
color-printing  of  all  texture  containing  animal  fiber,  such  as  silk  and  wool.  Where 
the  printing  of  such  fabrics  differs  essentially  from  the  processes  already  indicated, 
sijecial  reference  will  be  made  under  Silk  and  Wool.  The  different  coloring  mat- 
ters employed  in  calico-printing  being  identical  with  those  used  in  dyeing,  will  be 
considered  under  the  general  popular  title  DYE-STrnprs;  and  the  mode  of  compounding 
these  into  the  various  colors  and  shades,  will  be  more  appropriately  introduced  under 
r)YKmo. 

CALICTTT,  a  seaport  of  the  district  of  Malabar,  which,  though  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
penin.sula  of  Hindustan,  yet  forms  part  of  the  presidency  of  Madras.  In  lat.  11°  15'  n., 
and  long.  75"  50'  e..  it  is  distant  from  Goa  and  Bombay  respectively  800  and  566  miles. 
It  was  the  first  spot  in  India  visited  by  Vasco  da  Gama,  being  then  the  chief  emporium 
on  the  coast,  with  stately  dwellings  and  magnificent  pagodas.  So  populous  and  power- 
ful was  it,  that  it  twice  repulsed  the  Portuguese,  slaying  their  commander  in  1509,  and 
expelling  Albuquerque  himself,  after  a  momentary  success  on  his  part,  in  151().  It 
stands  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  appearing  to  have  possessed 
at  one  time  a  tolerably  good  haven.  Gradually,  however,  this  har^r  has  been  filled  up 
vrith  sand;  and  now  its  anchorage  is  merely  an  open  roadstead,  at  ca  distance,  at  least 
U.  K.  ni.-20 
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for  large  vessels,  of  2  or  8  m.  from  land.  Independently  of  this  physical  disadvantage, 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  competition  of  superior  locauties  contributed  to  the  decay  of 
Calicut.  Accordingly,  in  1792,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  Uie  city  was 
little  better  than  a  rum.  Since  then,  it  has  made  considerable  progress,  and  in  1871  was 
found  to  have  47,962  inhabitants.  From  C.  calico  is  understood  to  have  derived  its 
name,  just  as  cambric  from  Cambrai,  in  the  n.e.  of  France. 

CALIPOBHIA.  This  name  was  at  first  applied  to  a  peninsula  on  the  w.  side  of  Mexico, 
but  was  gradually  extended  to  an  indefinite  portion  oi  the  adjoining  continent,  as  far  a 
as  the  parallel  of  42°.  The  original  C. ,  however,  and  its  augmentation  were  distin- 
guished from  each  other  as  old  and  new,  lower  and  upper.  In  1848,  partly  by  conquest 
and  partly  by  purchase,  continental  C,  down  to  the  parallel  of  82°  28',  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  After  existing  as  a  territory  for  two  years,  it  was,  in  1850,  constituted 
one  of  the  United  States,  bounded  n.  by  Oregon,  e.  by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  s.  by  Lower 
C,  an4  w.  by  the  Pacific.  Between  the  two  Calif omias  of  the  present  day,  the  Ameri- 
can one  and  the  Mexican  one,  there  is  nothing  in  common  but  the  name, — \,  Mexican  C. 
is  the  peninsula  above  mentioned,  which,  though  considerablylonger  than  Great  Britain, 
is  yet  so  narrow  as  to  be  very  little  larger  than  Scotland.  From  end  to  end,  it  is  one 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  here  and  there  rise  to  about  5000  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  few 
favored  spots  yield  fruits  and  grains  in  abundance;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  produc- 
tions are  unimportant,  for  even  trees,  and  those  of  no  ^eat  size,  are  found  only  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  country.  The  population  does  not  exceed  25,000— the 
oldest  and  most  considerable  town,  Loretto,  on  the  e.  side,  containing  barely  1000  inhab- 
itants. On  the  w.  side  is  the  magnificent  harbor,  peculiarly  valuable  on  a  coast  so  desti- 
tute of  shelter,  formed  by  the  bay  of  Magdalena  and  the  island  of  Santa  Margarita.— 2. 
American  G. ,  vaguely  claimed,  under  the  name  of  New  Albion,  by  Drake  for  England 
in  1579,  lay  unoccupied  till  1767,  when  it  was  invaded  by  Franciscan  friars,  the  succes- 
sors in  Mexico  of  the  newly  expelled  Jesuits.  These  zealous  a]^ostlcs,  backed,  when 
necessary,  by  armed  coadjutors,  planted  various  missions,  bringing  under  their  influ- 
ence, such  as  it  was,  the  great  mass  of  the  aborigines.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
new  province  became  pre-eminent,  even  in  Spanish  America,  for  everything  that  could 
paralyze  the  progress  of  a  community.  Anglo-Saxon  speculators  engrossed  most  of  the 
trade;  American  trappers  walked  through  the  land  as  if  it  had  l^en  their  own;  the 
Muscovites  established,  in  the  n.,  a  town  under  the  ominous  title  of  Boss  or  RiLma;  and 
a  Swiss  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Sutter,  who  had  carved  out  for  himself  a  New  JIdve- 
Ha,  virtually  set  the  government  at  defiance.  But  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Sutter's 
mill-race  during  1847,  and  the  political  transfer  of  1848,  taken  together,  changed,  as  if 
by  a  miracle,  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  matchless  harbor  of  San  Francisco  became  the 
grand  mart  on  the  Pacific,  presenting  a  center  of  attraction  to  the  restless  and  enercetic 
of  every  race  and  every  clime.  Between  1850  and  1855,  the  population  increased  from 
92,597  to  837,000;  in  1870.  it  was  560,247;  and  in  1876,  it  was  above  800,000,  of  whom 
75,000  were  Chinese.  The  total  yield  of  gold  in  this  state  up  to  1875  was  about 
$1,000,000,000.  In  1874,  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  was  $20,300,531, 
and  in  1875,  $17,753,151.  C.  possesses  the  richest  quicksilver  mine  in  the  world — that 
of  New  Almaden— which  at  one  time  produced  from  2,500,000  lbs.  to  3,500,000  lbs. 
per  annum.  It  now  yields  about  1,000,000  lbs.  In  1864,  15,000  tons  of  copper  were 
exported,  to  be  smelted  at  Swansea  and  Boston,  but  not  nearly  so  much  is  now  pro- 
duced. Platinum  has  been  found  in  many  of  the  placers.  There  is  coal  in  nearly  all 
the  coast  counties;  and  asphaltum  is  produced  by  many  springs  along  the  southern 
coast.  Other  mineral  products  are  iron,  tin,  and  borax.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  1870 
was  16,676,702  bushels;  of  bariev,  8,783.490.  In  the  year  1875,  8,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  were  made,  the  product  of  30,000,000  vines.  Silk  culture  is  mtiking  rapid  prog- 
ress; and  the  woolen  factories  of  C.  consume  nearly  6,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually, 
while  about  30,000.000  lbs.  are  exported.  Manufacturing  industry  has  lately  greatly 
increased,  the  chief  manufactures  being  woolen  goods,  flour,  iron,  glass,  wine,  sugar, 
and  silk.  The  amount  of  taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  as  assessed  in  1878,  was 
$584,583,651.    The  state  debt  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  $8,403,000. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  and  is  cut  into  coast  and  interior  by  a  subordinate  range 
from  Oregon.  The  interior  is  subdivided  into  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Joachim — two  rivers  from  the  n.e.  and  the  s.e.,  which  enter  the  noble  haven  of  San 
Francisco.  The  former  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  "diggings."  Since  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  railway,  terminating  in  San  Francisco,  C.  has  been  visited  by  many  pleasure-  ■ 
«ieekers,  attracted  by  its  magnificent  scenery.  The  most  celebrated  district  is  the 
Yosemita  valley  (q.v.).  C,  witli  a  lovely  and  salubrious  climate,  produces  fruits  and 
grains  freelv,  under  advantageous  circumstances  of  soil  and  situation.  In  the  growth 
of  timber,  however,  it  appears  to  be  almost  unrivaled.  Fremont  measured  one  tree 
that  was  21  ft.  in  diameter,  or  66  in  circumference;  and  another  has  been  seen,  which, 
with  a  length  of  150  yards,  is  nearly  120  ft.  in  girth.  A  sequoia  gigantea  in  Mariposa 
county  is  274  ft.  in  height.  Besides  San  Francisco,  the  state  contains  the  cities  of 
Sacramento  (the  capital),  Oakland,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  Los  Angelos,  Marysville,  and 
San  Diego,  with  the  second  best  port  in  the  state.  There  are  several  Protestant  and 
Catholic  colleges  in  C,  and  education  is  progressing.  uigmzea  oy  xjv/v^x  iv 
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CALIFORNIA  (an/!<j).  This  name,  originally  given  to  a  portion  of  western  North 
America,  was  apparently  taken  from  a  Spanish  romance  published  in  1510,  in  which  the 
author  speaks  of  "  the  great  island  of  C,  where  a  great  abundance  of  gold  and  precious 
stones  is  found."  The  coast  of  the  present  C.  was  explored  bv  Cabrillo,  in  1542.  as  far 
up  as  cape  Mendocino,  in  42'  north.  In  1578,  sir  Francis  Drake,  who  was  plunder- 
ing Spanish  commerce,  coasted  along  as  far  as  48''  n.,  and  landed  to  refit  his  ships 
eiuier  in  air  Francis  Drake's  bav  or  the  bay  of  San  Francisco — probably  in  the  for- 
mer. In  1602,  the  bays  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey  were  discovered  by  Viscaino,  and 
then  came  an  interval  of  a  century  and  a  half  before*Bettlements  began  to  be  made.  The 
Jesuits,  who  had  missions  in  lower  C,  made  some  settlements  in  the  present  C.  about 
1760;  but  in  1707  they  were  expelled  from  the  country  by  the  order  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  their  property  was  turned  over  to  the  Franciscans,  who  established  a  number  of 
missions,  and  prospered  well  until  Mexico  became  independent  (1832);  thenceforward 
they  rapidly  declined,  and  in  1840  were  broken  up  altogether.  The  treatment  of  the 
natives  by  these  missions  was  such  as  to  promote  their  worldly  welfar©,  but  was  not 
especially  notable  for  intellectual  improvement ;  indeed,  it  is  charged  that  the  Indians 
were  little  better  than  slaves  under  this  rule.  There  were  in  all  21  missions,  the  first 
founded  in  1769,  the  last  in  1820.  They  were  all  on  or  near  the  coast  or  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  priests  displayed  exc(*llent  judgment  in  selecting  for  their  settlements 
the  best  garden  spots  in  the  country.  The  Indian  population  was  large  until  about  the 
time  of  the  cession  to  the  United  States.  In  1784,  the  Indians  drove  out  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, but  they  returned  very  soon  and  succeeded  in  collecting  and  to  some  extent 
civilizing  many  of  the  natives,  so  that  40  years  ago  the  ••mission"  Indians  numbered 
about  30,000.  The  aborigines  in  northern  C.  were  much  superior  to  those  in  the  south. 
Under  Mexican  rule  the  Indians  were  recognized  as  owners  of  their  lands,  but  the 
United  States  never  acknowledged  the  right,  and  now  the  aborigines  are  homeless.  In 
1870,  there  were  29.000  Indians  m  all  the  states.  The  principal  tribes  were  the  Kliunaths, 
the  Hoopas,  the  Ukies,  the  Redwoods,  the  Tules,  the  Tejons,  the  Siahs,  the  Wylackies, 
the  Concows,  the  Wichmunies,  the  Coweas,  and  the  Yokas. 

California  was  very  little  known  on  this  side  of  the  continent  until  within  the  past 
85  years.  Half  a  century  ago,  about  all  the  trade  with  C.  was  from  Boston,  whose  mer- 
chants sent  out  groceries  and  cotton  goods  in  exchange  for  furs,  the  voyage  around  cape 
Horn  lasting  two  years  or  more.  Now  and  then  a  wandering  American  or  Englishman 
would  settle  in  C,  and  a  few  daring  adventurers  found  their  way  across  the  continent, 
so  that  by  1830  it  was  thought  there  were  as  many  as  500  foreigners  w.  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada, 

The  territory  was  once  seized  by  the  United  States,  but  was  relinquished  the  next 
day.  This  was  in  1842,  when  commodore  Jones  of  the  American  navy  captured  the 
fort  at  Monterey,  and  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes;  but  the  next  morning  he  hauled 
down  his  flag,  and  apologized  for  the  mistake.  It  was  about  this  time  that  three  nations, 
the  United  States,  France,  and  England,  were  looking  with  peculiar  interest  at  the  Cali- 
fomias,  upper  as  well  as  lower.  Both  the  European  powers  were  suspected  of  coveting 
possession,  a  thine  the  United  States  could  not  tolerate.  The  result  was  that  about  tlie 
time  war  was  declared  against  Mexico,  col.  Fremont,  who  was  conducting  a  scientific 
expedition  on  the  Pacific  coast,  received— in  May,  1846 — certain  instructions  by  an 
officer  who  had  landed  from  a  national  ship  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  crossed  the  land  to 
Mazatlan;  whereupon  Fremont  abandoned  his  investi^tions  and  made  his  way  to 
Sonoma,  where  he  organized  a  battalion  of  mounted  nflemen,  and  on  the  5th  of  July 
recommended  a  declaration  of  independence.  On  the  2d  of  that  month  commodore 
Bloat  in  a  United  States  frigate  put  in  at  Monterey,  and  on  the  7th  hoisted  the  stars 
and  stripes  with  no  intention  of  imitating  his  predecessor's  example  by  pulling  them 
down.  He  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  C.  to  be  from  that  time  forward  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  Some  little  fighting  was  had  with  the  Californians,  and  there  arose 
a  bitter  discussion  among  army  and  navy  officers  concerning  their  part  in  the  conquest 
of  the  country.  Fremont  brought  trouble  on  himself  by  obeying  the  orders  of  commo- 
dore Stockton  (who  had  superseded  Sloat)  instead  of  those  of  gen.  Kearney,  who  ranked 
him  and  assumed  command.  Kearney  preferred  charges,  and  Fremont  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  which  found  him  guilty  of  "mutiny  and  disobedience  of  the  lawful  com- 
mand of  a  superior  officer. "  The  president  rejected  the  finding  as  to  the  mutiny,  and 
remitted  the  penalty  on  the  other  count,  but  Fremont  refused  the  clemency  and  resigned. 
He  afterwards  conducted  several  famous  overland  expeditions,  which  met  great  suffer- 
ings, and  was  so  much  connected  with  Califomian  affairs  that  the  people  almost  every- 
where considered  him  the  real  conqueror  of  the  territory. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  annexation  of  C  to  the  United  States  came  with  the  treaty 
of  peace,  ratified  May  19,  1848,  and  then  the  question  Iwcame  pressing  whether  it  shoula 
be  a  free  or  a  slave  state — a  question  hotly  discussed  long  before.  Up  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  congress,  on  the  4th  of  Mar.,  1849,  nothing  had  been  done  towards  organizine 
either  state  or  territorial  government  except  making  San  Francisco  a  port  of  entry,  ana 
extending  the  customs  and  revenue  laws  over  the  country.  The  people  of  C.  then  took 
affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  in  Sept.  of  that  year  held  a  convention,  which 
framed  a  state  constitution  in  which  slavery  was  expressly  forbidden.  On  the  7th  of* 
Sept.,  1850,  a  bill  was  passed  by  congress  admitting  C.  as  a  state  without  slavery ^hV 
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leaving  New  Mexico  and  Utah  (organized  into  territories  on  tlie  same  day)  open  to  its 
introduction.  Tiiis  Ici^islation  was  the  '*  omnibus  bill "  and  a  part  of  the  famous  com- 
promise measures  through  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  question  of  slavery  would  be 
permanently  settled,  or  at  least  removed  from  discussion  in  congress. 

The  discovery  of  gold  at  capt.  Sutter's  mill,  in  Feb..  1848,  attracted  towards  C.  a  tide 
of  emigration  unparalleled  in  modem  times.  From  40,«i00  a  year  or  two  before  the  war. 
the  white  population  rose  to  323,000  in  1860,  and  500,000  in  1870.  The  gold  fever  was 
the  phenomenon  of  the  age.  The  emigrants  were  nearly  all  young  or  middle-aged  men, 
scarcely  a  hundred  women  going  out  for  the  first  year  or  two.  Nine  tenths  of  the  adven- 
turers rushed  at  once  to  the  mines,  or  prospected  for  new  ones.  The  organization  of  so- 
ciety was  neglected,  and  in  many  places  the  only  law  was  the  momentary  decision  of  the 
people  themselves.  Fortunes  were  made  in  a  day,  and  the  golden  stream  flowed  east- 
ward with  steady  and  rapid  increase,  so  that  the  gold  production  of  the  United  States 
for  the  17  years  from  1849  to  1875  averaged  l|15,600,000  per  year.  In  1858,  the  product 
of  the  C.  mi  nee  was  $65,000,000.  All  property  was  all'ected  by  the  fever;  lots  in  San 
Francisco  were  worth  gold  coin  3uough  to  carpet  them;  speculation  ran  wild;  all  forms 
of  gambling  were  recognized  as  legitimate  business;  adventurers  and  criminals  flocked 
in,  anc'  60(;iety  became  chaotic.  Self-preservation  soon  demandtMl  order,  and  the  cele- 
brated vigilance  committee  enforced  it.  The  latest  of  those  committees  assumed  the 
projwrtions  of  a  regular  government,  and  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  stat«  power  to 
disband  it;  but  formally  resigned  mar  the  close  of  1856,  after  hanging  four  culprits, 
and  driving  hundreds  of  the  worst  from  the  state. 

C,  popularly  called  the  "golden  state,"  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Oregon,  the  line 
running  e.  on  the  42d  degree  to  the  120th  parallel,  thence  s.  to  the  39th  degree,  theuee 
8.e.  to  the  intersection  of  the  35ih  degree  on  the  Colorado  river,  tlience  along  that  river 
to  the  Mexican  or  lower  California  boundary  about  33'  n,,  and  thence  direct  nearly  w. 
to  the  Pacilic.  The  extreme  lenirth  from  s.e.  to  n.w.  is  about  750  m.,  and  the  breadth 
an  average  of  about  240  m.  The  area  given  in  the  census  of  1870  is  188,981  sq.m.,  but 
that  amount  is  probably  too  large  by  25,000  sq.m.  Near  the  coast  below  84"  are  the 
islands  of  San  Miguel,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Catalina,  San 
Nicolas,  and  San  Clementes,  but  none  of  them  are  important,  and  but  one  or  two  are 
under  cultivation. 

The  principal  harbors  on  the  Pacific  are  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Humboldt.  Santa 
Barbara,  Monterey,  Bodega,  San  Luis  Obisbo,  and  Tomales.  The  bay  of  San  Francisco 
is  the  finest  harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Entering  by  the  "  Golden  Gate,"  a  strait  only 
a  m.  wide  and  5  m.  long,  vessels  are  in  a  land-locked  bay  about  9  m.  wide  by  50  in 
length,  sheltered  from  the  ocean  by  land  from  6  to  15  m.  wide.  The  bay  of  San  Pablo 
is  a  portion  of  that  of  San  Francisco.  San  Diego,  in  the  s.,  is  also  an  important  haibor. 
The  surface  of  C.  is  generally  rough.  There  are  two  mountain  chains  running  through; 
the  Coast  range,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  snowy  mountains,  the  latter  forming  in  ^onJe 
parts  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state.  Both  ranges  arc  united  at  the  n.  and  s.  end. 
The  Coast  mountains  are  comparatively  low,  seldom  showing  peaks  as  high  as  5000  ftt-i. 
The  range  is  near  the  ocean,  and  there  are  but  few  available  harbors  along  the  700  m.  of 
coast.  The  bav  of  San  Francisco  pierces  this  range,  which  is  further  divided  by  vallevs 
such  a.«*  the  J^apa,  Sonoma,  Los  Angeles,  and  Silinas.  In  breath  the  Coast  range  i> 
from  20  to 40  miles.  The  plains  and  valleys  are  fertile,  and  generally  have  a  delightful 
climate.  A  lesser  chain,  the  Mount  Diablo  range,  is  about  150  m.  in  length  by  about  25 
wide.  One  of  the  prominent  natural  features  near  San  Francisco  is  the  Contra  Co>ia 
range  of  hills,  running  from  Carquines  bay  about  50  n^  in  a  s.e.  direction.  Some  of  the 
higher  of  the  Coast  mountains  are:  Mts.  Diablo,  3881  ft.;  Ripley,  7500  ft.;  Downie, 
6675  ft. ;  and  San  Carlos,  4977  ft.  All  the.«i(^  mountains  are  heavily  clothed  in  vertlure. 
and  nearly  all  contain  minerals  of  value.  In  the  n.  i>art  of  the  state  numerous  branchei^ 
of  the  Coast  range  and  the  Sierras  intermingle,  rendering  that  portion  extremely  niggt*d. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  range,  starting  from  Mt.  San  Bernardino,  about  34  n.,  runs  n.w. 
and  n.,  and  reaches  the  Coast  ran^e  again  at  41"  15'  by  a  western  spur.  The  summits  of 
the  Sierra  mountains  are  in  many  instances  above  the  snow  line,  and  there  are  but  few 
available  pa.*<.ses.  The  range  is  about  450  m.  long,  and  from  50  to  80  m.  wide.  The 
mountains  are  thickly  wooded  as  far  as  trees  will  grow,  and  above  the  green  pines  shoot 
up  bare  and  snow-covored  granite  peaks.  Some  of  the  altitudes  are:  Shasta.  14,443  ft.; 
Tyndall.  14.886  ft.;  Brewer,  13.886  ft.;  Dana,  13,277  ft.;  Castle,  13,000ft.;  Lassen, 
10,677ft,  The  Johnson  ''pass"  over  this  range  is  6762  ft.,  and  that  of  the  Central 
Pacific  is  7042  ft.  above  tide.  Mt.  Diablo,  about  28  m.  n.e.  from  San  Francisco,  is  a 
lone  and  very  conspicuous  peak,  affording  from  its  summit  a  comprehensive  and  pictur 
osque  view;  "and  the  same  is  true  of  Mt.  Helena,  at  the  head  of  Napa  valley,  60  m.  n. 
from  San  Francisco. 

The  region  l)etween  these  great  mountain  ranges  seems  to  have  been  once  the  bottom 
of  a  lake.  It  is  now  called  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joa(}uin  valleys,  and  includes 
about  25,000  sq.m.,  reaching  400  m.  n.  and  s..  and  having  a  width  of  more  than  50  miles. 
The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  drain  this  valley — the  former  the  northern  and 
the  latter  the  southern  portion.  Near  the  central  part  of  the  region  these  rivers  unite, 
and  find  an  outlet  through  the  coast  mountains  to  the  ocean.  In  the  extreme  s.  small 
lakes  and  marshes  cover^i  considerable  extent.     The  land  inzthiwvast  central  basin  i* 
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remarkably  fertile,  and  level  near  the  large  streams,  but  rolling  and  hilly  towards  the 
mountains.  There  is  a  plateau  or  table-land  in  the  n.  at  about  41",  which  is  more  than 
100  m.  long  and  about  5000  ft.  above  tide.  This  high  plain  forms  a  basin  by  itself, 
having  no  outlet  for  water.  In  the  s.  part  of  C.  is  another  basin  known  as  the  Colo- 
rado desert.     It  is  about  150  by  70  m.,  and  is  mostly  a  barren  waste  of  sand. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Colorado,  which  forms  the  boundary  along  Arizona,  and  is 
navigable  beyond  the  C.  line.  The  Sacramento  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  San  Joaquin  is  available  for  ligh^a^aft  boats  nearly  to  the  sierras. 
Mountain  lakes  are  a  feature  of  California.  Lake  Tahoe,  on  the  summit  of  the  sierras, 
6200  ft.  above  tide,  is  about  20  m.  long  and  1500  ft.  deep,  and  its  water  is  exceedingly 
pure.  The  overflow  passes  into  Truckee  river,  and  disappears  by  evaporation.  Other 
lakes  are  Clear,  Owen's,  and  Mono,  the  latter  14  by  9  m,,  and  7000  ft.  above  the  sea.  In 
La.<tsen  and  Modoc  cos.  are  several  large  alkaline  lakes. 

The  wonderful  scenery  of  the  Yoseraite  vaUey  is  known  the  world  over.  This  val- 
ley is  in  the  sierras,  about  150  m.  a  little  e.  of  s.  from  San  Francisco.  The  valley  is 
nearly  4000  ft.  above  tide,  and  is  hemmed  in  by  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  from  2000  to 
more  than  3000  ft.  high.  The  cascades  in  and  around  the  valley  are  of  great  beauty  and 
variety.  Yosemite  creek  falls  2600  ft.  in  three  leaps,  the  highest  being  1500  feet.  The 
Merced  and  Nevada  falls  combine  nearly  as  great  heights  with  larger  bodies  of  water, 
and  are  surprisingly  grand.  A  commanding  object  in  the  valley  is  the  Half  Dome,  a 
rocky  mass  rising  about  4750  ft.  above  the  level,  and  presenting  a  vertical  face  of  1500 
feet.  Parallel  with  the  Merced  river,  which  flows  directly  through  the  valley,  and  a 
little  farther  n.,  is  the  Tuolumne,  noted  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  cascades,  and 
the  picturesoue  scenery  along  its  course.  This  river  falls  4660  ft.  in  the  course  of  22 
miles.  Mt.  Dana,  over  18,000  ft.  high,  dominates  the  region  above  the  Yosemite,  and 
from  its  easily  accessible  summit  opens  a  magniflcent  panorama  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Mono  lake  is  7000  ft.  below;  beyond  are  the  lofty  and  in  some  in-stances  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  great  basin,  while  volcanic  cones  are  visible  to  the  s.  of  the  lake. 

"The  big  trees"  are  another  peculiar  and  remarkable  feature  of  California.  There 
are  several  groups  or  patches  of  these  forest  giants,  the  most  important  being  about  80 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Visalia.  They  are  called  sequoia  gifjanten,  or  giant  red- wood,  and  vary 
from  the  height  of  a  large  pine  to  nearly  400  ft.,  with  circumferences  at  a  man's  height 
from  the  ground  varying  from  25  to  more  than  100  feet.  One  is  still  standing  that  is 
reported  to  be  876  ft.  high  and  104  ft.  around ;  and  remains  of  fallen  trees  show  that 
there  have  been  specimens  considerably  larger.  One  was  cut  down  which  was  more 
than  24  ft.  in  diameter  without,  and  about  27  ft.  with,  the  bark,  or  a  circumference  of 
nearly  85  ft. ;  its  age  was  nearly  1800  years.  Other  0.  timbers  are  pines  in  large  variety, 
black  oak,  ash,  hickory,  elm,  beech,  white  cedar,  spruce,  flr,  laurel,  tamarack,  cypress, 
yew,  juniper,  chestnut,  acacia,  poplar,  cottonwood.  walnut,  maple,  buckeye,  etc.  Of 
shrubs  the  more  remarkable  are  the  thorny  manzanita  and  the  chamiso,  which  form  the 
impenetrable  undergrowth  known  as  **  chaparral." 

The  fauna  of  C.  is  varied  and  extensive,  and  may  be  headed  by  the  grizzly  bear 
(now  almost  extinct).  There  are  black,  brown,  and  cinnamon  bears;  sea-lions, 
whose  noises  and  gambols  around  Seal  Rock  in  San  Francisco  bay  attract  thousands  of 
sight-seers;  beaver  (rapidly  disappearing);  ground  squirrels  (great  plagues  to  farmers  for 
their  burrows  in  the  soil);  gopliers  (a  similar  nuisance);  mountain  squirrels;  elk  (once 
abundant  but  nearh'  extinct);  deer;  antelope  (rapidly  thinning  out);  mountain  sheep 
(also  nearly  gone);  raccoons,  skunks,  badgers,  martens,  minks,  weasels,  wolves,  musk- 
rats,  porcupines,  otters,  wild  cats,  coyotes,  foxes,  rabbits,  etc.  Birds  are  abundant; 
those  peculiar  to  the  re.:non  are  the  road-i-unner,  nearly  allied  to  the  cuckoo,  but 
like  a  pheasant  in  habit  of  running  and  inaptitude  to  fly;  the  C.  woodpecker,  which 
bores  holes  in  the  bark  of  trees  and  fills  the  cavities  with  acorns,  the  oblect  apparently 
being  to  collect  food  in  which  grubs  will  fatten  and  in  due  time  gratify  the  palate  of  the 
bird.  The  C.  vulture  is  the  largest  flying  bird  in  North  America;  the  sage  hen  is  a 
valuable  bird,  and  plentiful;  there  are  two  species  of  quail,  besides  eagles,  hawks,  owls, 
buzzards,  crows,  magpies,  ravens,  jays,  swallows,  -humming-birds,  robms,  larks,  orioles, 
pigeons,  doves,  crane*?,  bitterns,  herons,  coots,  snipe,  rails,  sandpipers,  curlews,  ducks, 
teal,  geese,  the  pelican,  albatro.ss,  cormorant,  loon,  gull,  petrel,  etc.  The  rattlesnake  is 
the  only  dangerous  reptile,  but  there  are  many  other  serpents,  with  tortoises,  frogs,  toads, 
lizards,  and  salamanders.  Fish  are  abunaant,  and  include  salmon,  eels,  mackerel, 
blackfish,  perch,  redflsh,  flounders,  herring,  shad,  sturgeon,  sharks,  and  sunflsh.  Oysters, 
clams,  scallops,  etc.,  with  lobsters,  crabs,  and  shrimps,  are  abundant. 

Nearly  all  the  gold  mines  are  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  in  a  belt  of 
country  about  220  by  40  m. .  or  nearly  9000  sq.m.,  extending  n.  to  Oregon.  The  richest 
section  is  in  the  middle  of  this  auriferous  belt.  The  gold  is  in  a  metallic  condition,  and 
mixed  with  silver  and  other  metals.  In  the  stream  and  alluvial  deposits  the  metal  is  in 
flne  scales,  with  occasional  lumps;  in  rock  it  is  in  veins  or  quartz  lodes.  The  gold  in 
the  soil  is  gotten  out  by  washing,  and  the  process  is  called  "placer  mining,  from 
**  placer,"  i.e.,  **  place  of  deposit."  Rock  mining  is  more  expensive,  and  requires  heavy 
and  costly  machinery  for  cru.shing  or  grinding  the  quartz,  from  which  the  metal  is 
extracted  by  amalgamation  with  quicksilver.  From  a  single  quartz  mill  in  1851,  the 
number  rose  to  421  in  1870.    Mercury  is  found  in  C.  in  the  form  of  sulphuret,  or  cinnabar. 
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which  is  plentiful  in  the  coast  range  in  the  s.  part  of  the  state,  particularly  at  New  Alma- 
<ien.  In  separating  gold  hy  Lmalgaraation,  the  crushed  ore  is  put  with  the  mercury  into 
a  revolving  drum,  and  whirled  around  for  a  time.  When  the  drum  is  opened  there  is 
found  a  fluid  mass,  which  is  the  mercury,  appearing  half  congealed,  and  containing  all 
the  gold.  The  mixture  is  poured  into  a  retort  and  heat  is  applied,  when  the  mercury 
distills  over,  leaving  the  gold  in  the  retort.  Tlie  mercury  is  then  ready  for  future  use. 
Silver  has  been  found  in  many  places  in  C. ,  but  not  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
it.  There  are  silver  and  copper  ores  in  combination  in  the  s.e.  part  of  the  state,  and 
very  superior  magnetic  iron  ores  in  the  coast  range  and  other  parts.    Copper  and  man- 

faiese  have  also  been  found,  and  the  valuable  platinum  is  plentiful  in  the  valley  of  the 
lamath.  Tin,  lead,  zinc,  plumbago,  and  antimony  are  found,  and  there  are  asphaltum 
and  petroleum  in  some  places.  There  are  hot  springs  impregnated  with  alum;  and  buhr- 
stone,  alabaster,  granite,  and  marble,  some  of  the  latter  finely  variegated.  Gypsum, 
bismuth,  brick  and  porcelain  clay,  and  hydraulic  limestone  are  found.  There  is  bitumi- 
nous coal  in  Mt.  Diablo  and  the  neighboring  hills,  and  salt  in  several  places.  Very  rich 
deposits  of  sulphur  have  been  worked  in  one  locality.  One  of  C.'s  mineral  novelties  is 
biborate  of  soda,  or  borax,  found  in  Clear  lake,  the  water  of  which  is  impregnated  with 
the  mineral,  the  borax  being  crystallized  in  the  mud  that  forms  the  bottom  of  the  lake; 
and  near  another  borax  lake  there  are  a  number  of  boiling  springs,  the  water  of  which  is 
impregnated  with  soda,  chlorine,  and  boracic  acid. 

The  state  possesses  some  valuable  advantages  of  climate,  the  leading  feature  being 
the  remarkable  uniformity  of  temperature.  Comparing  San  Francisco  with  Washington, 
we  find  the  mean  of  theyear  to  be  about  the  same;  but  the  summer  mean  is  60''  in  San 
Francisco  and  76.8"  in  Washington,  while  the  winter  mean  is  61"  in  San  Francisco  and 
S6.05^  in  Washington.  On  the  raciflc  coast  the  isothermal  lines  run  much  farther  n.  than 
on  the  Atlantic.  Tlie  line  that  passes  throuch  New  York  touches  the  Pacific  near  Van- 
couver island;  that  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  reaclies  n.  of  Sitka,  in  Alaska;  and  if  we  go 
a.  down  the  sea-coast  we  find  San  Diego  6  or  7- degrees  cooler  than  Charleston  and  Vicks- 
burg,  which  are  in  nearly  the  same  latitude.  There  are  but  two  seasons  in  C,  the  drj;, 
and  the  rainy;  the  winds  are  remarkably  uniform,  and  in  the  hot  months  there  is  invari- 
ablv  a  strong  cool  breeze  from  the  ocean.  Some  of  the  valleys  shut  from  the  wind 
endure  very  high  temperature,  often  as  much  as  120**  in  the  shade;  but  even  there  at 
night  the  radiation  is  so  intense  that  bed-blankets  are  needed.  In  the  s.e.,  C.  is  intoler- 
ably hot;  at  fort  Yuma  the  range  is  often  above  90°  day  and  night  for  weeks  together; 
but  this  is  an  exceptional  place. 

The  volcanic  character  of  C.  is  manifested  by  the  mountain  formations,  and,  as  in  all 
such  regions,  there  are  occasional  earthquakes.  There  was  one  in  Mar.,  1872,  of  great 
violence,  giving  one  tremendous  and  many  lesser  shocks,  upheaving  and  cracking  the 
ground,  and  causing  the  destruction  of  30  lives  and  a  vast  amount  of  property.  In  1861, 
there  were  heavy  fioods  in  the  same  parts  of  the  state,  whereby  property  to  the  value  of 
millions  of  dollars  was  destroyed.  To  these  calamities  fire  added  enormously,  especially 
in  San  Francisco. 

Agriculture  in  C.  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  rain.  If  there  is  plenty,  excel- 
lent crops  are  the  result;  if  rain  fails,  the  crops  are  inferior  or  worthless.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  C.'s  120,000,000  acres  are  available  for  farming,  and  the  census  of  1870 
returned  only  6,200,000  so  used.  Sowing  is  done  in  Nov.,  and  June  and  July  are 
harvest  months.  Machinery  is  largely  employed  in  agriculture.  Fruits  are  important 
and  abundant.  Grapes  and  wines  from  C.  are  always  in  the  eastern  markets.  As  early 
as  1861,  a  million  gallons  of  wine  were  made  in  C.  (see  Amebican  Wines).  Apples, 
peai-s,  plums,  apricots,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  almonds  are 
raised.  Cotton  and  the  sugar-beet  crow  well.  Wool-growing  is  a  larse  industry,  the 
hilly  parts  of  the  state  being  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  which  need  neither 
fodder  nor  shelter,  even  in  winter. 

C.  is  not  remarkable  for  manufacturing  industries,  though  they  are  increasing. 
Flour  and  grist  mills  and  lumber-mills  are  in  great  number.  Boots  and  shoes,  cigars, 
wagons,  woolen  goods,  gunpowder,  tanneries,  chemicals,  and  iron  may  be  mentioned. 
The  branch  mint  in  San  Francisco  turns  out  a  large  coinage. 

The  heterogeneousness  of  the  population  of  C.  is  noticeable.  The  gold  excitement 
brought  people  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  every  slumbering  clime  awoke  and  sent 
onward  her  legions.  Of  560,247  inhabitants  in  1870,  209,848  were  born  in  the  following 
countrien:  Africa,  48;  Asia  (not  including  China  and  Japan),  56;  Atlantic  islands,  943; 
Australia,  1593;  Austria,  1078;  Belgium,  291;  Bohemia,  90;  British  America,  10,670; 
Central  America,  126;  China,  48,826;  Cuba,.  45;  Denmark,  1837;  France.  8068;  Ger- 
nian3%  29,701;  England,  17,699;  Ireland,  54.421;  Scotland,  4949;  Wales,  1517  (total  of 
British  subjects,  90,926);  Greece,  97;  Greenland,  1;  Holland,  472;  Italy,  4660;  Japan. 
88;  Luxembourg,  11;  Mexico  (the  native  Culifornians  were  naturalized  by  the  treat v), 
9339;  Norway,  1000;  Pacific  islands.  93;  Poland,  804;  Portugal,  2508;  Ru&sia,  540; 
Sandvvioh  islands.  278;  South  America.  1956;  Spain,  405;  Sweden,  1944;  Switzerland. 
2927;  Turk(\v,  17;  West  Indies  (except  Cuba),  350;  at  sea,  142.  Everyone  of  the 
United  States  and  territories  was  represented.  The  large8t  numbers  were  from  New 
York,  33.760;  Illinois,  10,695;  Maine,  11.261;  Massachusetts,  15.334:  Missouri,  16.050; 
Pennsylvania,  11.201;  others  ranging  from  10.000  down  to^/ifl'faP'^Jat^ffMlPv?^  came 
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from  Alaska.  The  natives  of  C.  were  168,058,  not  quite  30  per  cent  of  all  natives.  Of 
the  entire  population  only  26,909  were  natives  of  the  United  States  born  of  native 
parents,  or  less  than  5  per  cent.  Males  largely  exceeded  females,  being  849,479  to 
210,768.  The  Chinese  are  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  to  many  of  the  people,  who 
ur^  against  them  that  the}'  unduly  cheapen  labor,  and  that  they  bring  demoralization; 
and  strong  efforts  have  been  made,  both  by  legislation  and  oy  i)opular  violence  or 
threat,  to  keep  them  out,  but  hitherto  without  effect.  The  problem  is  complex  and  dif- 
ficult; and  its  solution  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  yet  reached.  In  1870,  there  were 
11,703  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

The  chief  cities  and  towns  in  the  order  of  population,  in  1870,  are  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento  (the  state  capital),  Oakland  (across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco),  Stockton, 
San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  Sfaryville,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Diego. 

C.  is  well  supplied  with  serial  literature.  At  the  beginning  of  1879  there  were  41 
daily  newspapers,  1  tri-weekly,  9  semi-weekly,  209  weekly,  1  semi-monthly,  19  monthly, 
1  bi-monthly,  and  2  quarterly  publications.  The  state  has  made  ample  provision  for 
education.  School  age  is  from  5  to  21;  persons  within  the  age,  205,475;  enrolled, 
154.079;  average  attendance,  94,696;  school-days  in  the  year,  144;  teachers  of  common 
schools,  3293;  school  fund,  $2,011,800;  income,  $8,820,661;  exnenses,  $8,155,815;  value 
of  school  property,  $6,843,869.  There  is  a  state  normal  school  at  San  Jose,  having,  at 
last  report,  90  students.  In  1879,  there  were  13  colleges,  viz. :  Sacred  Heart,  St.  'GmaL- 
tius,  and  St.  Mary's,  all  in  San  Francisco,  and  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  at  Santa  Inez 
(all  Roman  (Catholic);  C.  college,  at  Vacaville  (Baptist);  Hesperian,  at  Woodlawn,  and 
Pierce  Christian,  at  College  City  (both  "Christian");  Pacific  Methodist,  at  Santa *Ro8a 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  South);  university  of  the  Pacific,  at  Santa  Clara  (Methodist);  St. 
Augustine,  at  Benicia  (Protestant  Episcopal);  the  universitjr  of  C,  at  Berkeley,  and  the 
university,  at  Washington  (both  non -sectarian).  The  Pacinc  theological  seminary  (Con- 
gregational) and  the  San  Francisco  theological  seminary  (Presbyterian)  are  at  Oakland. 
3ledical  education  is  provided  for  by  the  C.  college  of  pharmacv,  a  medical  department 
of  the  university  of  C. ,  and  the  medical  college  of  the  Pacinc,  all  in  San  Francisco. 
The  university  has  also  a  law  department.  In  the  18  colleges  there  were  199  instructors 
and  8187  students;  in  the  theological  seminaries,  7  instructors  and  15  students  of  col- 
legiate grade;  in  medicine,  26  instructors  and  90  students;  and  in  law,  8  instructors  and 
108  students.  A  special  course  of  three  years  is  provided  for  young  women  by  the 
Pacific  (Methodist)  college,  and  women  are  admitted  to  all,  except  the  Roman  Catholic 
colleges.  ^ 

The  railroads  in  California  at  the  beginning  of  1879,  and  the  number  of  miles  within 
the  state,  were:  Southern  Pacific,  from  San  Francisco  to  Colorado  river  (to  unite  with 
the  projected  Texas  Pacific  from  the  Mississippi  riverj,  712  m. ;  Central  Pacific,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Ogden,  Utah,  615  m.;  Northern,  from  Oakland  to  Suisun,  118i 
m. ;  California  Pacific,  from  San  Vallejo  to  Sacramento,  118  m. ;  San  Francisco  and  N. 
Pacific,  from  San  Rafael  to  Cloverdale,  94  m. ;  N.  Pacific  Coast,  from  Sancelito  to  Mos- 
cow mills,  79^  m. ;  Sacramento  and  Plncerville,  from  Sacramento  to  Shingle  springs, 
49i  m.;  San  Pablo  and  Tulare,  from  Tracy  to  Martinez,  47  m. ;  Stockton  and  Copper- 
opolis,  from  Stockton  to  Oakdale,  44^  m.;  Vaca  Valley  and  Clear  Lake,  from  Elmira  to 
Madison,  80  m. ;  S.  Pacific  Coast,  from  Dumbarton  to  Los  Gnlos,  29f  m. ;  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego,  from  Florence  to  San  Diego,  27  m.;  Amador  Branch,  from  Gait  to  lone, 
27  m. ;  Calfornia  Northern,  from  Marysville  to  Oroville,  26^  m. ;  Nevada  County,  from 
Kevada  City  to  Colfax,  22i  m. ;  Santa  Cruz,  from  Santa  ('ruz  to  Vajaro  depot,  21i  m., 
nod  nine  other  roads,  from  17  to  8i  m.  in  length ;  there  being  2046  m.  of  railroad  in  the 
Btatc. 

The  organic  law  of  C.  is  very  similar  to  that  of  New  York  and  other  old  states.  The 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  Nov.  18,  1849,  put  the  then  residents  on  the  same  stand- 
ing as  native-born  citizens  with  regard  to  property.  Public  debts  exceeding  $800,000  at 
one  time  cannot  be  incurred  unless  approved  by  popular  vote.  Voters  are  white  male 
citizens,  21  years  old,  resident  six  months  in  the  state,  and  SO  days  in  the  voting  dis- 
trict. (The  loth  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  makes  colored  citizens  also 
voters,  but  the  Chinese  are  not  permitted  to  vote.)  Elections  are  biennial,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September;  but  judges  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  voted 
for  at  special  elections  in  October.  A  plurality  is  sufllcieut  to  elect.  The  assembly  has 
80,  and  the  senate  40  members,  who  are  paid  $10  per  day  for  sessions  limited  to  120 
days,  and  $8  for  every  20  m.  of  travel.  The  legi^^lature  meets  biennially  at  Sacramento. 
The  chief  executive  officers  and  annual  salaries  are:  Governor,  $7000;  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, $12  per  day  during  the  session  of  the  legi>lature,  and  $10  per  day  as  warden  of 
the  state  prison;  secretary  of  state.  $4000:  treasurer,  $4000;  controller,  $4000;  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  $8000;  adjutant-general,  $4000;  and  surveyor-general, 
$3000.  A  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  arc  chosen  for 
terms  of  ten  years,  having  salaries  of  $6000.  The  governor's  veto  may  be  overcome  by 
a  two-thirds  vole  in  the  legislature.  There  are  county  courts,  each  with  a  single  judge, 
who  also  acts  as  surrogate,  except  in  San  Francisco.  The  wife  is  secured  in  botli  real  and 
i)ersonal  property  had  before  oracquired  after  marriage.  The  earnings  of  both  wife  and 
husband  are  conimon  property,  but  the  wife's  earnings  are  not  liable  for  the  husharnVs 

debts.    If  a  wife  be  separated  from  her  husband,  her  earnings  ^"L^afJ^^Jg^L'^^^^VJi^ll^i^^ 
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children  are  her  own;  she  may  sue  and  he  sued  alone,  and,  by  leare  of  a  court,  convey 
alone;  and  a  married  woman  can  dispose  of  her  separate  estate  by  will.  Homesteads  to 
the  value  of  ^5000  for  the  head  of  a  family,  and  |1000  for  a  single  person,  are  exempt 
from  levy.  Insolvent  debtors,  resident  and  non-resident,  can  be  discharged  from  debts 
upon  making  assignment  of  all  their  property,  and  publishing  notice  thereof.  The 
more  important  penalties  are:  For  treason,  and  murder  in  the  first  degree,  death;  mur- 
der in  the  second  degree,  and  robbery  from  tlie  person,  10  years  to  life  imprisonment; 
manslaughter,  10  years  or  less;  killing  in  a  duel,  7  years  or  less;  mayhem,  14  years 
Oi  )ess;  rape,  from  5  years  to  life;  forgery  and  perjury,  14  years  ©r  less.  Chmesc 
and  Indians  cannot  testify  in  court  against  white  person8,*and  special  taxes  are  imposed 
to  restrict  immigration  from  China  (but  this  is  believed  to  be  illegal  under  our  treaties 
with  China).  Any  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon  is  lawful.  Open  accounts  are  outlawed 
in  two  years;  notes  in  four,  and  judgments  m  five,  years. 

This  constitution  wa,s  in  force  until  1879.  In  that  year  (Mar.  8)  a  state  ccmvention, 
which  had  been  in  session  157  days,  reported  a  new  constitution,  in  which  there  were 
many  novel  propositions  and  radical  changes  from  the  old  organic  law.  The  new  con- 
stitution was  vigorously  opposed,  but  in  the  vote  taken  May  7  there  were  77,959  in 
favor  and  67,134  opposed,  showing  an  affirmative  majority  of  10,825.  The  main  pro 
visions  of  the  new  constitution  are  the  following:  Trial  by  jury  may  be  waived,  by  con- 
sent of  parties,  in  criminal  cases  not  amounting  to  felony;  and  in  civil  cases  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.  In  civil  actions  and  misdemeanors  juries  may  consist  of  12,  or  less,  as 
parties  may  agree;  and  three  fourths  of  a  jury  may  decide  a  verdict  in  civil  actions.  No 
native  of  China,  no  idiot,  insane  person,  or  person  convicted  of  infamous  crime,  and  no  per- 
son hereafter  convicted  of  emliezzleinent  or  misappropriation  of  public  money,  may 
vote.  After  1880,  legislative  sessions  begin  on  the  first  Monday  after  Jan.  1,  and  are  bien- 
nial. Senators  (40)  hold  4  years,  assemblymen  (80)  2  years;  legislative  elections  are  held 
on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  Nov.  Pay  of  members  continues  only  60 
days;  no  bill  can  be  presented  after  50  days  of  the  session  have  gone  by  except  on  con- 
sent of  two  thirds.  In  appropriation  bills  the  governor  may  veto  or  approve  special 
items.  Persons  holding  United  States  offices,  except  post-masters  who  have  less 
than  $500  salary,  cannot  hold  offices  of  honor  or  profit  in  the  state.  No  one  con- 
victed of  embezzlement  or  defalcation  of  public  money  of  the  union  or  of  any  state, 
county,  or  town,  is  eligible  for  office  in  California.  No  money  shall  ever  be  taken  from 
the  state  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  any  institution  not  under  the  state's  entire  control; 
but  the  legislature  may  ^rant  aid  to  orphans,  abandoned  children,  and  aged  poor.  Laws 
shall  be  passed  to  prohibit  lotteries,  gift  enterprises,  and  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
lottery;  also,  to  regulate  or  prohibit  speculative  sales  of  stock;  and  all  contracts  for 
future  delivery  of  stock  are  void.  In  elections  by  the  legislature  the  members  shall  vote 
vim  voce.  Every  description  of  direct  or  indirect  appropriation  or  gift  of  property  for 
the  benefit  of  any  sect  is  forbidden,  not  only  to  the  legislature,  but  to  the  counties,  cities, 
towns,  school  districts,  and  corporations.  The  public  credit  shall  not  be  given  or  loaned 
in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation ;  nor  shall  the  state  or  any  political 
division  thereof  subscribe  for  stock  or  become  an  owner  in  any  corporation.  Extra 
compensation  to  public  officers,  agents,  contractors,  etc.,  is  positively  forbidden.  Laws 
shall  be  enacted  regulating  charges  for  gas,  telegraphing,  and  storage  and  wharfage. 
Bribery  of  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  lobbyihg  with  that  purpose  are  declared 
felony;  members  proved  guilty  of  receiving  bribes  are  disfranchised  and  can  never  hold 
offices  of  honor  or  trust.  Witnesses  in  examinations  for  bribery  shall  be  compelled  to 
testify.  The  governor's  tenn  is  four  years,  salary  $«000;  other  state  officers  5|3000. 
The  legislature  may  reduce  but  cannot  increase  these  sums.  Fees  are  abolished  so  far 
as  these  officers  are  concerned.  A  governor  is  ineligible  for  U.  S.  senator  during  his 
term  of  office.  Among  the  judiciary  provisions  it  is  provided  that  after  July  1,  1880, 
no  judge  of  superior  or  supreme  court  shall  receive  salary  unless  he  swear  that  no 
cause  in  his  court  submitted  ninety  days  previous  remains  undecided.  Appropria- 
tions to  sectarian  schools  are  prohibited.  Counties,  towns,  and  cities  can  incur 
debt  only  by  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  voters  at  special  elections.  Cities  and 
towns  have  power  to  regulate  the  price  of  water  and  artificial  light.  A  stockholder 
in  a  corporation  is  liable  to  the  amount  of  his  shares  for  debts  incurred  while  he 
is  an  owner.  Directors  and  tnistees  are  liable  to  stockholders  and  creditors  for  money 
embezzled  or  misappropriated.  The  acceptance  of  passes  from  railroads  or  other 
transportation  companies  by  members  of  the  legislature,  or  by  public  officers  except 
railroad  commissioners,  works  a  forfeiture  of  office.  Lands  ana  improvements  thereon 
shall  be  separately  assessed.  Cultivated  and  uncultivated  lands  of  the  same  kind  and 
situation  shall  beassessed  at  equal  values.  Tax -payers  shall  make  return  under  oath  of 
their  real  and  personal  property,  and  provision  may  be  made  for  payment  of  real  estate 
taxes  by  installments.  Income  taxes  may  be  assessed  and  collected.  There  is  a  poll  tax 
of  $2  on  each  male  inhabitant  over  21  and  under  60  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund. 
Except  in  case  of  war,  invasion,  or  insurrection,  the  legislature  shall  not  create  a  debt  of 
over  $300,000  unless  for  some  specific  object,  and  then  provision  for  payment  within 
20  years  shall  be  made;  and  such  special  debts  shall  be  voted  upon  by  the  people. 

The  famous  Chinese  provisions  areas  follows:  See.  1.  The  legislature  shall  prescribe 
all  necessary  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  8tat<»,  J^^^y^^  ^ig^i^^  9^^'  *°^ 
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towns  thereof,  from  the  burdens  and  evils  arising  from  the  presence  of  aliens  who  are  or 
may  become  vagrants,  paupers,  mendicants,  criminals,  or  invalids  afflicted  with  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases,  and  from  aliens  otherwise  dangerous  or  detrimental  to  the 
well  being  or  peace  of  the  state;  and  shall  impose  conditions  upon  which  such  persons 
may  reside  in  the  state,  and  provide  the  means  and  mode  of  their  removal  from  the  state 
upon  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with  such  conditions;  provided,  that  nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  limit  tlie  power  of  the  legislature  to  pass 
.  such  police  laws  or  other  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

6ec.  2.  No  corporation  now  existing  or  hereafter  formed  under  the  laws  of  this  state 
shall,  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  employ,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
capacity,  any  Chinese  or  Mongolian.  The  legislature  shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enforce  this  regulation. 

JSec.  3.  No  Chinese  shall  be  employed  on  any  state,  county,  municipal,  or  other 
public  work,  except  in  punishment  for  crime. 

Sec.  4.  The  presence  of  foreigners  ineligible  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  declared  to  be  dangerous  to  the  well  being  of  the  state,  and  the  legislature  shall  dis- 
courage their  immigration  by  all  the  means  within  its  power.  Asiatic  coolyism  is  a 
form  of  human  slavery,  and  is  forever  prohibited  in  this  state,  and  all  contracts  for 
cooly  labor  shall  be  void.  All  companies  or  corporations,  whether  formed  in  this 
country  or  any  foreign  country,  for  the  importation  of  such  labor,  shall  be  subject  to 
such  penalties  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.  The  legislature  shall  delegate  all  neces- 
sary power  to  the  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  this  state,  for  the  removal  of  Chinese 
without  the  limits  of  such  cities  and  towns,  or  for  their  location  within  prescribed 
portions  of  those  limits;  also,  it  shall  provide  necessary  legislation  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction into  this  state  of  Chinese  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution. 

Principals  and  seconds  in  duelling  or  challenging  to  a  duel  are  disfranchised,  and 
cannot  again  hold  office.  The  properly  of  husband  and  wife  shall  belong  separately  to 
each.  The  suffrage  shall  be  protected  by  adequate  laws.  Mechanics  and  laborers  have 
property  liens  for  the  value  of  labor  and  material  furnished.  Eight  hours  is  a  day's 
work.  No  person  shall,  on  account  of  sex,  be  disqualified  from  entering  upon  or  pur- 
suing any  lawful  business,  vocation,  or  profession.  There  are  no  more  judicial  districts; 
every  county  elects  a  superior  judge  (San  Francisco  elects  12,  six  others  elect  two 
each).  Three  railroad  districts  were  created,  and  the  congressional  districts  were  newly 
arranged. 

At  the  time  the  vote  was  taken  on  this  constitution,  for  and  against  which  145,213 
votes  were  cast,  there  were  154,688  votes  against  Chinese  immigration.  But  all  the 
enactments  on  that  subject  fall  to  the  ground,  since  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  treaty 
with  China,  and  the  federal  constitution  provides  that  treaties  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  tlie  land. 

The  first  votes  of  California  (4)  for  president*  were  cast  in  1862  for  Pierce  and  King;  in 
1856,  for  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge;  in  1860,  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin;  in  1864 (5  votes), 
Lincoln  and  Johnson;  in  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax;  in  1872  (6  votes).  Grant  and  Wilson; 
in  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  Of  high  federal  officers,  the  state  has  furnished  one 
supreme  court  justice.    (For  latest  statistics,  see  Appendix.) 

CALI70B1IIA,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  divides  the  peninsula 
above  described  from  the  rest  of  Mexico.  It  was  originally  known  as  the  sea  of  Cortez, 
having  been  discovered  under  his  auspices,  and  explored  by  himself;  and  it  has,  from 
its  shape,  been  occasionally  designated  the  Adriatic  of  the  new  world.  It  is  700  m.  in 
length,  and  varies  in  width  from  40  to  100  miles.  At  its  northern  extremity,  it  almost 
touches  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  receiving  therefrom  the  united  streams  of  the 
Gila  and  the  Colorado.  The  gulf  contains  many  islands,  particularly  towards  its  head, 
and  has  long  had  a  pearl-fishery.  At  the  e.  side  of  its  entrance  stands  Mazatlan,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  most  frequented  port  of  the  neighboring  regions. 

CALIFORNIA,  XJNrvERsrrY  of,  established  in  1868  as  a  non-sectarian  institution, 
an  outgi'owth  of  the  college  of  California.  The  university  is  at  Berkeley,  4  m,  n.  of 
Oakland,  and  occupies  two  buildings.  In  1879,  it  had  88  professors  and  instructors,  and 
832  students  of  college  ffrade,  under  the  presidency  of  John  Le  Conte.  The  students  are 
enrolled  in  separate  colleges,  in  each  of  which  they  may  pursue  a  regular  or  a  special 
course.  The  college  of  letters  maintains  two  courses:  the  re^lar  classical,  which  leads 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the  literary  course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  philosophy.  In  both  courses  a  liberal  amount  of  time  is  bestowed  upon  the 
principles  oi  modem  science.  All  the  colleges  are  in  successful  operation,  including 
the  college  of  letters,  five  colleges  of  science,  and  three  professional  colleges  of  law, 
medicine,  and  pharmacy,  under  regular  faculties.  Students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted 
on  equal  terms.  The  university  is  entitled  to  the  avails  of  the  public  lands  given  to  the 
state  for  an  agricultural  college  by  the  act  of  congress  of  1862.  Tuition  is  free  in  the 
university  proper,  but  not  in  the  preparatory  department. 

CALIQ'TTLA,  Caius  C^sar  Augustus  Germanicus,  Roman  emperor  (37-41  a.d.),  the 
youngest  son  of  Germanicus  (nephew  of  Tiberius)  by  Agrippina,  was  b.  81st  Aug.,  12 
A.D.,  at  Antium,  and  was  educated  in  the  camp,  where  the  soldiers  gave  him  the 

by-name  C,  from  the  half  boots  (ccUigce)  which  he  wore.    On  the  death  of  his  brother 
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Drusus,  he  was  made  au^r  in  hb  stead;  and  on  the  death  of  Tiberius  (87  a.d.),  who,  it 
was  suspected,  had  received  foul-play  at  his  hands,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been 
appointed  co-heir  along  with  the  grandson  of  Tiberius,  but  the  senate  and  the  people 
allowed  d  supreme  and  sole  authority.  In  the  be^nnin^  of  his  reign,  he  appeared 
hardly  likely  to  fulfill  the  threat  of  Tiberius,  who  had  talked  of  educating  C.  *'  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  people."  He  was,  to  appearance,  lavishly  generous  and 
merciful,  pardoning  even  those  who  had  been  the  mstruments  of  cruelty  against  his 
own  family.  But  this  ostentatious  magnanimity  was  itself  a  disease,  an  unwholesome 
affectation,  founded  on  no  principle,  or  even  humanity  of  heart,  and  co-existed  with  the 
most  savage  voluptuousness  and  lust.  Consequently,  when  illness,  the  result  of  his 
vicious  life,  bad  weakened  his  faculties,  the  lower  qualities  of  his  nature  obtained 
the  complete  mastery.  In  addition  to  the  senseless  prodigality  with  which  he  com- 
menced his  career — expending  in  one  year  the  enormous  wealth  left  bj  Tiberius  (720 
millions  of  sestercesV^he  began  to  manifest  the  most  barbarous  propensities.  lie  ban- 
ished or  murdered  his  relatives,  excepting  his  uncle  Claudius  and  sister  Drusilla  (with 
whom  he  carried  on  incestuous  intercourse);  filled  Rome  with  executions,  confiscating 
the  estates  of  his  victims;  amused  himself,  while  dining,  by  having  victims  tortured  and 
slain  in  his  presence;  and  uttered  the  wish  "that  all  the  Boman  people  had  but  one 
neck,  so  that  he  might  decapitate  Rome  at  a  blow!"  To  vie  with  Xerxes,  he  made  a 
bridge  of  ships  over  the  bay  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli  (a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles 
and  600  paces),  and  celebrated  the  exploit  by  a  costly  banquet  on  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  and  by  collecting  on  it  great  numbers  of  people,  and  causing  them  to  be 
drowned.  His  favorite  horse  was  stabled  in  a  palace,  fed  at  a  marble  manger  with  gilded 
oats,  was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of  priests,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship. As  a  climax  to  all  his  absurdities,  he  declared  himself  a  god,  and  had  temples 
erected,  and  sacrifices  offered  to  himself.  To  gratify  his  monstrous  desires,  he  shrunk 
from  no  infamy;  he  robbed,  plundered,  and  taxed  his  subjects  to  a  degree  which  seems 
almost  incredible,  and  when  even  these  means  proved  insufilcient,  he  established  a 
brothel  in  his  own  palace,  and  sent  out  his  slaves  to  solicit  the  public  patronage  for  it. 
At  length  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  assassinate  41  a.d. 

CAXIFH  (Turk.,  a  successor),  the  title  of  Mohammed's  successors  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  from  which  the  historians  of  the  middle  ages  designated  the  Arab 
empire  founded  by  these  princes  the  Caliphate.  This  empire,  for  two  or  three  centu- 
ries, exceeded  even  the  Roman  empire  in  extent.  As  Mohammed  died  without  leaving 
any  sons,  a  contest  arose  concerning  the  inheritance  of  his  power,  which  terminated 
(632  A.D.)  in  the  triumph  of  Abubekr  (q.v.),  one  of  his  fathers-in-law,  over  Ali,  his 
nephew  and  son-in-law.  Abubekr  now  assumed  the  title  of  Caliphet-Resul-Allah— i.e., 
representative  or  deputy  of  the  prophet  of  God.  He  sent  forth  his  armies  for  the  exten; 
sion  of  Mohammedanism,  and  after  several  victories  over  the  forces  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  conquered  Syria.  He  was  succeeded  in  634  by  Omar,  another  father-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  by  whom  Egypt  and  Jerusalem  were  annexed  to  the  caliphate.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  Emir-al-Mumenm— i.e.,  prince  of  the  faithful — a  title  which  all  subsequent 
caliphs  retained.  Othman,  a  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  was  the  third  C,  and  was  elected 
by  six  persons  appointed  by  Omar  before  his  death.  During  his  reign  (644-56  a.d.), 
the  Arabian  empire  grew  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  being  extended  into  Persia,  and 
westward  along  the  n.  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Ceuta.  The  Byzantine  emperors  recov- 
ered Egypt ;  biit  it  was  wrested  from  them  again  at  a  prodigious  expense  of  blood. 
The  people  of  Medina  elected  Ali-ben-Abi-Taleb  as  C.  upon  the  death  of  Othman.  The 
Sbiites  regard  him  as  the  first  true  imam  or  high-priest,  and  honor  him  and  his  son 
Hassan  almost  equally  with  Mohammed  himself.  Contests  against  rivals  prevented 
him  from  doing  much  for  the  extension  of  the  caliphate.  Moawijjah,  the  governor  of 
Damascus,  having  made  himself  really  independent  during  Ali  s  life,  and  having 
extended  his  power  over  Syria,  Esrypt,  and  part  of  Arabia,  became  C.  in  661,  and 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades,  making  the  caliphate  hereditary.  He  removed 
the  seat  of  the  caliphate  to  Damascus.  His  armies  ravaged  Asia  Minor,  and  laid  siege  to 
Constantinople,  but  could  not  take  it.  He  made  important  conquests,  however,  in 
Central  Asia.  The  caliphate  did  not  remain  long  in  the  family  of  Moawijah,  and  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  in  one  or  other  of  the  subject  countries  a  governor  raised  himself 
to  a  temporary  independence;  and  rival  caliphs  frequently  contended  for  power.  Abdal- 
melek  (680-705  A.D.)  united  all  the  Moslems  under  his  dominion.  Under  his  son.  Walid 
I.,  the  caliphate  reached  its  zenith  of  prosperity,  the  Arabs  conquering  TurkesUm  in  707. 
Cralatia  in  710,  and  Spain  in  711.  Lnder  Hesham,  the  progress  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
west  was  arrested  by  C-harles  Martel  at  Tours  (782  a.d.),  and  at  Narbonne  (736  a.d.). 
The  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  in  Asia  terminated  with  Merwan  II.  in  752.  giving  place 
to  that  of  the  Abbasides.  But  a  branch  of  the  Ommiades  founded  an  independent  cal- 
iphate at  Cordova,  and  another  founded  one  in  Arabia,  which  subsisted  till  the  10th  cen- 
turv.  Abul-Abbas  (750-54  a.d.).  the  first  Abl)a.<^ide  (-.,  signalized  himself  by  his  crueltv 
and  the  torrents  of  human  blood  which  he  shed.  His  successor.  Ahu-Jafar,  called  Al- 
Mansur.  a  patron  of  the  arts,  but  a  persecutor  of  Christians,  founded  Bagdad  (q.v.),  and 
removed  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  thither.  From  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c,  the  Arab 
empire,   which   had   suffered    much    from    corruption    and    internal    disorganization 
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under  the  last  caliphs  of  the  Ommiade  dynasty,  and  had  never  comi)letely  recovered, 
showed  Increased  signs  of  decay.  Even  under  the  C.  llarun-al-Kaschid,  whose  praises 
the  eastern  poets  were  accustomed  so  much  to  celebrate,  indepjendent  kingdoms  were 
established  (800  a.d.)  by  the  Aghlabides  in  Tunis,  and  the  Edrisides  in  Fez.  In  821, 
Taher,  the  governor  of  Khorassan,  made  himself  independent,  and  established  a  dynastv 
there,  and  other  governors  of  provinces  followed  his  example.  But  under  the  C.  Al- 
Mamun,  the  Arabians  conquered  Sicily  and  Sardinia,'  the  former  of  which  they  held  till 
it  was  taken  from  them  in  1085  by  the  Normans;  and  the  latter,  till  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Pisans  in  lOol.  The  C.  Motasseni  (833-42  a.d.)  was  the  first  to  employ  Turkish 
soldiers;  but  the  practice  waa*f olio  wed  by  his  successors;  and  the  Turkish  body-guard 
soon  became  a  formidable  power  in  the  caliphate,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  c. 
assumed  the  right  of  deciding  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Many  of  the  caliphs,  mean- 
while, were  base  voluptuaries,  and  of  the  others,  some  were  of  little  capacity,  and  their 
power  rapidly  declined.  Ere  the  middle  of  the  lOth  c,  the  caliphs  themselves  exercised 
a  mere  nominal  sovereignty,  whilst  the  emirs,  like  the  mayors  of  the  palace  towards  the 
close  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  among  the  Franks,  possessed  all  real  power.  The 
princes  of  the  Fatimide  dynasty,  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Aghlabides  in  Tunis, 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt  in  970,  assumed  the  title  of  C,  so  that  there 
were  now  three  caliphates— at  Bagdad,at  Cairo,  and  at  Cordova.  In  the  lithe, the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad  were  still  acknowledged  as  the  spiritual  chiefs  of  all  tho  Moslems;  but  their 
temporal  power  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  Bagdad.  Bagdad  itself  became 
the  prey  of  a  Mongol  horde  in  1258,  and  the  representative  of  the  caliphs  fled  to  Egypt, 
where,  under  the  protection  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  ot  that 
country  in  1250.  he  retained  his  title  and  spiritual  power,  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
successors,  who  continued  to  reside  there  till  the  Turks  conquered  Egypt  in  1517,  when 
the  last  of  them  was  carried  to  Constantinople;  and  since  that  time  the  Turkish  sultans 
have  assumed  the  title  of  C,  and  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the  spiritual  chiefs  of  all  the 
Moslems,  a  claim  to  which  little  respect  has  ever  been  paid  except  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  empire. 

CALIPPIC  CYCLE.    See  Period. 

CALIPPUS,  or  Callippur,  an  astronomer  of  Greece,  in  the  4th  c,  b.c.  He  corrected 
earlier  measurements  of  time  by  Meton's  cycle  of  19  years,  which  he  found  to  be  six  hours 
too  long.     He  made  the  year  365^  days. 

CALISTHENICS,  physical  exercise  designed  to  promote  strength  and  proper  bodily 
development.  The  usual  apparatus  includes  a  pair  of  light  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs, 
stout  wooden  rings,  a  wooden  staflP  about  4  ft.  long,  horizontal  bars,  bags  of  beans,  for 
throwing  and  catching,  and  two  weights  running  upon  vertical  cords.  The  practice  of 
calisthenics  is  growing  among  schools  for  girls. 

CALI'TBI,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  near  the  Ofanto,  and  about  7  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Conza.  It  has  a  pop.  of  6200,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Sheep  are  reared  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  vicinity. 

CAL'IVEB  was  a  matchlock  or  fire-arm  about  midway  in  size  and  character  between 
an  arquebuse  and  a  musket;  it  was  small  enough  to  be  fired  without  a  rest  or  support. 

CALIX'TIKES,  a  Bohemian  religious  sect,  so  named  from  the  Latin  calix,  a  cup, 
because  they  contended  for  giving  the  cup,  a.s  well  as  the  consecrated  wafer,  to  the  laity. 
Their  confession  of  faith  (l&l)  contained  the  following  articles:  1.  That  the  word  of 
God  ought  to  be  freely  and  regularly  preached  by  the  priests  of  the  Lord  throughout 
Bohemia;  2.  That  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds  ought  to  be  administered  to  all  burdened 
with  "no  mortal  sins,"  according  to  the  language  and  command  of  the  Saviour;  3.  That 
the  clergy  should  separate  themselves  from  secular  affairs;  4.  That  all  *•  mortal  sins,"  and 
especially  public  ones,  such  as  debauchery  and  simony,  and  any  other  disorders  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God,  should  be  prevented  or  punished  by  those  who  were  the  lawful 
authorities  in  such  matters.  In  other  main  J>oints  thev  were  moderate  followers  of  John 
Huss.  and  were  opposed  to  the  more  extreme  sect  of  Taborites  (q.v.).  Their  peculiar 
articles  of  faith  were  conceded  by  order  of  the  council  at  Basel  (1433);  and  having  pre- 
vailed over  the  Taborites  in  the  conflict  which  took  place  at  Bochmisohbrod,  80th  Mjiy, 
1434,  they  became  the  dominant  party  in  Bohemia,  anrl  exercised  considerable  hiflucnce 
over  political  affairs.  Gradually,  however,  the  C.  lapsed  from  the  severity  of  their  four 
articles,  while  the  scln?<m  of  the  eneri^etic  Taborites,  and  later  of  the  Bohemian  brethren 
(q.v.),  rendered  them  completely  powerless.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.  they  had 
ceased  to  possess  any  importance,  and  only  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  Protestantism. 

CALIX'TUS,  a  name  borne  by  three  popes.  The  first  wns  born  a  slave,  and  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom,  228  a.d.  The  second  (d.  1124)  was  a  son  of  the  count  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  a  ruler  of  firmness.  He  expelled  the  anti-pope  Greirory  from  Home  in  1120, 
stormed  the  cjistle  in  which  he  took  refuge,  and  made  hini  a  prisoner.  He  also  concjluded 
the  concordat  with  Henry  V.,  of  Gcnnauy,  at  Worms;  broke  the  power  of  the  Cenci 
famil}'.  and  demolished  their  canities.  The  third  was  of  the  Spanish  Bori^ia  ianiily,  and 
his  leading  idea  was  to  institute  a  great  crusiide  aaainst  tliu  Turks,  in  which  he  failed. 
He  died  in  1458,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ale.xandcr  VI.,  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the 
Borijia  family.  /' 
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GALIXTTJS,  Georg  (properly,  Callisen\  an  eminent  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
was  born  14th  Dec,  1586,  at  Medelbje  in  Schleswig;  studied  at  Flensborg  and  Helin- 
stedt;  and,  in  1605,  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  latter  of  these  cities.  Two 
years  after,  he  betook  himself  to  theology,  and  attracted  great  attention  In'  the  breadth 
and  originality  of  his  views.  After  traveling  for  some  time  in  Germany,  IloUand,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 
he  returned  to  Helmstedt  in  1613,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology.  His 
genius,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  large  experience  of  the  world  and  of  men. 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  trav^els,  developed  in  him  a  spirit  of  great  tolerance  towards 
all  who  held  their  religious  opinions  honestly,  whatever  these  might  be.  Although  his 
dissertations  on  the  Holy  Scripture,  trausubstantiation,  communion  in  one  kind,  etc., 
are  acknowledged  by  learned  Catholics  to  be  about  the  most  solid  and  admirable  which 
have  been  composeti  by  Protestants  against  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  he 
was,  on  account  of  some  statements  in  his  work,  entitled  De  Prascipuis  Religionis  Chru- 
tiatim  Capltibm  (Helmstedt,  1613),  which  seemed  favorable  to  Catholic  dogmas,  and  of 
others  in  his  Epitome  Theologies  Moralis  (Helmstedt.  1634),  De  Toleraiitia  liifannatv^rum, 
etc.  (Helmstedt,  1658),  which  approached  too  near  to  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  stand- 
point, declared  guilty  of  abominable  heresy  by  the  adherents  of  the  letter  of  the  Concor- 
dicnformel — i.e.,  the  orthodox  and  dogmatically  rigid  Lutherans.  C.  felt  keenly  that  the 
polemical  harshness  of  Lutheranism  was  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  great 
Catholic  Christianity,  and  that  Protestantism  must  assume  another  form  before  it  could 
hope  to  become  the  religion  of  Europe.  Under  this  conviction,  B.  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  oldest  and  most  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith — viz.,  the  facts 
embo:li3d  in  the  "  Apostles'  Creed  " — were  common  to  all  Christian  sects.  In  subsequent 
dissertations,  having  stated  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  less  distinctly  taught  In 
the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  good  works  were  necessary  to  salvation; 
and  finally,  at  the  religious  conference  of  Thorn,  in  1649,  whither  he  was  sent  as  a 
mediator  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  having  been  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the 
Calvinistic  than  the  Lutheran  theologians,  C.  was  accused  of  apostasy.  Fortunately, 
however,  he  had  powerful  friends,  who  stood  firmly  by  him,  and  through  their  help  he 
was  enabled  to  retain  his  professorial  chair  till  his  death,  on  19th  Mar.,  1656. 

CALL,  a  term  often  used  in  reference  to  various  theological  and  ecclesiastical  subjects. 
— 1.  The  command  or  invitation  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  designated  the  call  of  God, 
or  the  go»pd  caU.  Calvinistic  theologians  make  a  distinction  between  a  genercU  call  and 
a  special  or  effectual  call.  The  former  is  addressed,  they  say,  to  all  to  whom  the  word  of 
God  comes;  but  it  is  insufiicient  of  itself  to  induce  any  man  to  the  act  of  faith,  and 
requires,  in  order  to  its  efficacy,  that  it  be  accompanied  by  the  special  and  irresistible 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  careful,  however,  to  state  that  the  general  or  out- 
ward calling  by  the  word  always  precedes  and  accompanies  the  siHjcial  and  effectual 
calling  by  the  bpirit.  The  notion  of  an  inward  call  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul, 
unconnected  with  outward  calling  by  the  word,  belongs  not  to  Calvinistic.  but  to  mys- 
tic theology. — 2.  A  call  to  office  in  the  church,  and  particularly  to  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel,  is  regarded  by  Christians  generally  as  proceeding  from  God;  and  the  church  of 
England  requires  of  candidates  for  ordination  an  express  profession  that  they  trust  they 
are  so  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — 3.  A  call  by  the  people  who  are  to  be  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  a  minister  has  been  generally  regarded  m  the  Christian  church  as  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  the  pastoral  relation.  But  there  have  been  great  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  sufficient  call,  and  great  differences  of  practice  with 
regard  to  it.  Some  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  dissensions  in  Scotland  have  had  their 
ongin  in  this  question.  The  election  of  a  pastor  by  the  Ohru<tian  peop^  of  his  parutk  or 
congregation,  has  been  contended  for  by  many  as  the  true  call,  or  the  best  kind  of  it; 
others,  approving  of  patronage  with  certain  limitations,  contended  no  less  earnestly  for 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  consulted,  so  that  without  their  concurring  by  a  call,  the 
patron's  presentee  should  not  be  held  entitled  to  be  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office;  and 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  this  concurrence  was  always  at 
least  formally  sought.  Questions  concerning  tlie  call  and  its  proper  value,  supposed  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  earl  of  Aberdeen's  act,  passed  when  the  dtsmption  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  took  place  in  1843,  were  not  finally  settled  until  the  passing  of  the 
act  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  (1874),  which  gives  the  right  of  calling  to  the  congre- 
gation.   See  Scotland,  Church  of;  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  and  Patronage. 

CALL,  a  stipulated  sum  to  be  paid  towards  a  share  in  a  joint-stock  undertaking.  For 
example,  in  a  £10  share,  there  are  usually  at  least  four  calls  of  £,2  10a.  each,  the  calls 
being  made  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

CALL,  a  military  musical  term  meaning  a  signal  on  the  trumpet. 

CALL  is  a  metal  whistle  used  by  the  boatswain  and  his  mate  on  shipboard.  Various 
strains  or  kinds  of  sound  producea  denote  signals  or  orders  for  hois'.lng,  heaving,  low- 
ering, veering,  belaying,  letting-go,  etc.  These  sounds  are  as  much  attended  to  by  sea- 
men, as  those  of  the  drum,  bugle,  and  trumpet  are  by  soldiers.  At  one  time,  a  gold  call, 
with  a  chain,  used  to  be  the  badge  of  an  admiral. 

CALL  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ara<iem,  or,  according  to  some  bota- 
nists, of  the  natural  order  arontiacra,  which  is  distinguished  from  aracea  only  by  having 
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hermaphrodite  flowers.  The  genus  ealla  is  characterized  by  a  flat  spathe  (q.v.),  withiu 
which  is  a  cylindrical  spadix  (see  Spathe)  covered  with  naked  flowers,  appearing  as  a 
mere  mixture  of  stamens  and  pistils,  and  a  one-celled  ovary  with  6  to  8  erect  ovules.  The 
known  species  are  few,  and  natives  of  very  different  climates.  C.  paludrui  is  found  in 
swamps  in  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America,  but  not  in  Britain.  It  has  a  creeping 
root-stock,  and  heart-shaped,  stalked  leaves,  the  midrib  of  which  is  prolonged  beyond 
the  blade  into  a  point;  the  spathe  is  white,  and  the  spadix  yellow.  The  root-stock  is 
extremely  acrid  and  caustic;  but  being  deprived  of  its  acridity  by  grinding,  boiling,  and 
macerating,  is  made  b^  the  Laplanders  into  a  kind  of  bread  called  missebrotd,  which  they 
hold  in  high  estimation. — Tlie  well-known  and  beautiful  Bicliardia  EtJiiopica  was  for- 
merly included  in  this  genus,  and  is  often  still  called  calla. 

CALLAHAN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas,  not  settled;  900  sq.  miles.  It  has  a  rocky  and 
broken  surface,  with  little  timber,  but  good  for  grazing. 

CAL'LAKDEB,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teith,  16  m.  n.w.  of 
Stirling.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  situation,  surrounded  by  high  mountains 
and  Highland  hikes.  Hence  it  is  much  frequented  by  tourists,  who  make  this  place  a 
center  to  visit  Benledi,  the  Trosachs,  the  Bracklin  falls,  and  Lochs  Lubnaig,  Vennachar, 
Achray,  and  Katrine.     Pop.  '71,  1870. 

CALLAO,  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  connected  with  that  city  by  a  railway 
of  6  m.  in  length.  It  stands  in  lat.  12°  s.,  and  long.  77*'  13' w.  Fine  harboV-works,  with 
extensive  pier  and  dock  accommodation,  were  completed  in  1875.  The  roadstead  is 
large,  free  from  rocks,  and  safe,  being  sheltered  by  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo.  The 
exports  are  guano,  specie,  copper,  cotton,  bark,  and  hides  The  value  of  exports  and 
imports  is  about  £6,000,000  annually.  C.  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants.  The  pres- 
ent C.  dates  only  from"  1746,  when  Uie  original  city  was  submerged  and  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

CALLAWAY,  a  co.  In  s.w.  Kentucky,  on  Tennessee  river;  460  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
9410—812  colored;  in  '80,  13,883.  The  surface  is  varied,  and  soil  fertile,  producing 
corn,  tobacco,  etc.     Co  seat,  Murray. 

CALLAWAY,  a  co.  in  e.  Missouri,  on  the  Missouri  river;  748  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
19,202 — 8434  colored.  The  soil  is  mainly  prairie,  and  fertile,  producing  corn,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  butter,  wool,  etc.     Co.  scat,  Fulton. 

CALL  TO  THE  BAE  is  the  formal  expression  by  which  the  admission  of  law -students 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  degree  of  barrister  in  England  and  Ireland  is  publicly 
announced.  In  Scotland  the  corresponding  expression  is  Pamng  Advocate.  See  Bar- 
luaTEii;  In>'s  ok  Court;  and  Advocates,  Faculty  of. 

CALLCOTT,  Sir  Augustus.     This  name  has  been  erroneously  spelled  Calcott  (q.v.). 

CALLCOTT,  John  Wall.     See  Calcott. 

CALLE'JA,  Don  Felix  del  Rey,  1750^1820;  count  of  Calderon,  commanding  the 
Spanish  forces  in  Mexico  during  the  Hidalgo  insurrection.  In  Jan.,  1812,  he  captured 
the  fortress  of  Zitacuaro  and  murdered  all  the  inhabitants;  and  in  the  same  year  he  cap- 
tured Hidalgo's  successor,  the  priest  Morelos,  who  was  at  once  shot.  For  these  acts  he 
was  made  viceroy  and  ennobled. 

(JALLEENISH,  a  district  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  about  16  m.  from 
Stomoway,  remarkable  for  its  circles  of  standing  stones  (q.v.).  There  are  fom-  circles, 
at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  but  without  any  visible  relation.  The  principjJ 
one,  is  of  a  more  than  usually  elaborate  design.  "A  double  line  of  upright  stones 
run  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  northerly  direction,  while  a  single  line  of  similar 
stones  is  projected  from  the  s.,  e.,  and  w.  points,  thus  giving  a  cruciform  figiu-e  to  the 
structure.     A  stone  of  larger  dimensions  than  any  of  tlie  others  occupies  the  center  of 

the  circle,  and  completes  the  whole That  the  position  was  chosen  and  laid  down 

from  astronomical  observation,  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  visiting  tbe  spot  on  a 
clear  night,  when  it  will  be  found  that  by  bringing  the  upper  part  of  the  single  line 
of  stones  extending  to  the  south  to  betxr  upon  the  top  of  the  large  stone  in  the  center 
of  the  circle,  the  apex  of  that  stone  coincides  exactly  with  the  pole-star.  ....  The 
stones  themselves  are  not  columnar,  or  shaped  into  any  form;  they  are  simply  broad, 
flat  blocks  of  gneiss — the  all-prevailing  rock  from  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis  to  Barra 
Head.  Tbe  following  are  their  dimensions :  diameter  of  circle,  about  40  ft. ;  length 
of  west  line,  43  ft.;  length  of  east  line,  38  ft. ;  length  of  south  line,  69  ft. ;  length  of 
avenue,  270  ft. ;  breadth  of  avenue,  27  ft. ;  average  height  of  stones,  6  to  8  ft. ;  height 
of  center  stone,  12  feet.  There  are  18  stones  in  the  circle,  including  the  center  one,  19 
in,  the  avenue,  o  in  each  of  the  east  and  west,  and  6  in  the  south  arm.  The  measure 
ments  of  height  are  taken  from  the  present  level:  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  a  bed  of  peat-moss,  4  or  5  ft.  thick,  through  which  the  stones  rise  from  the  clay 
beneath;  this  gives  a  height  of  16  to  17  ft.  to  the  center  stone,  and  from  10  to  13  ft.  to  the 
others,  exclusive  of  the  foundation." — Notice  of  the  Stone  Cirde  at  (JaUemUh,  communi- 
cated to  the  society  of  antiquaries  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Henry  Callender,  Mar.,  1857. 

CALL  OF  THB  HOUSE  is  an  imperative  summons  to  every  member  of  parliament  of 
eitiier  house  on  some  particular  occasion,  when  the  sense  of  the  ^^f^e  house  is  dcemeil 
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necessary.  In  the  Jiorise  of  lords,  when  any  nmnt  business  is  deemed  to  require  the 
attendance  of  the  lords,  it  has  been  usual  to  order  the  house  to  be  called  over;  and  this 
order  has  sometimes  been  enforced  by  fines  and  imprisonment  upon  absent  lords.  On 
some  occasions,  the  lord  chancellor  has  addressed  letters  to  all  the  peers,  desiring  their 
attendance,  as  on  the  illness  of  George  III.,  1st  Nov.,  1810.  The  most  important  occa- 
sion on  which  the  house  was  called  over,  in  modern  times,  was  in  1820,  for  the  trial  of 
queen  Caroline. 

When  the  Iionse  of  commons  is  ordered  to  be  called  over,  it  is  usual  to  name  a  day 
which  will  enable  the  members  to  attend  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  interval 
between  the  order  and  the  call  has  varied  from  one  day  to  six  weeks.  If  it  }fe  really 
intended  to  enforce  the  call,  not  less  than  a  week  or  ten  days  should  intervene  between 
the  order  and  the  day  named  for  the  call.  The  order  for  the  house  to  be  called  over  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  resolution  "that  such  members  as  shall  not  then  attend,  be 
sent  tor,  in  custody  of  the  sergeant -at-arms."  And  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  desire 
the  speaker  to  write  to  all  the  sheriffs  to  summon  the  members  to  attend.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  call,  the  order  of  the  day  is  read  and  proceeded  with,  postponed,  or  dis- 
charged, at  the  pleasure  of  the  house.  If  proceeded  with,  the  names  are  called  over, 
according  to  the  counties,  which  are  arranged  alphabetically.  The  members  of  a  county 
are  called  first,  and  then  the  members  for  every  city  or  borouch  within  that  county.  The 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  are  called  first,  and  those  oi  Scotland  and  Ireland  in 
their  oi'der.  This  point  is  mentioned,  because  it  makes  a  material  difference  in  the  time 
at  which  a  member  is  required  to  be  in  his  place. — See  MAyB  Proceed,  in  Pari. ,  on  Attend- 
ance of  M^nibern, 

CALLIGHTHTS  (Gr.  kalos,  l)eautiful,  ichthys,  a  fish),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
siluridcs  (q.v.),  having  the  body  almost  entirely  covered  by  four  rows  of  large,  hard, 
narrow,  scaly  plates,  two  rows  on  each  side.  The  head  is  also  protected  by  a  sort  of 
helmet.  The  mouth  is  small,  the  teeth  very  small ;  two  long  barbules  hang  from  each 
anffle  of  the  mouth.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  particu- 
larly of  South  America.  They  are  interesting  because,  when  the  streams  or  pools  which 
they  inhabit  dry  up,  they  make  their  way  across  the  land  to  some  other  piece  of  water, 
even  although  at  a  considerable  distance.  They  also  sometimes  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud  of  wet  meadows,  out  of  which  they  are  digged.  They  have  no  special  organs  for 
carrying  a  supply  of  water  with  them,  like  the  climbing  perch,  but  are  supposed  to 
retain  a  little  between  the  plates  of  their  body.  A  still  more  interesting  part  of  the  nat- 
ural history  of  these  fishes  is  their  making  regular  nests,  generally  of  leaves,  in  which 
they  deposit  their  eggs,  near  the  margin  of  the  water,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, the  male  and  female  uniting  in  watching  them  until  they  are  hatched.  These  habits 
are  shared  by  the  species  of  the  allied  genus  doras,  in  which  the  lateral  plates  are  broader, 
keeled,  and  each  ending  in  a  spine. 

CALLIC'RATES,  a  Greek  architect  in  the  5th  c.  b.c.,  who,  assisted  by  Ictinus,  was 
the  builder  of  the  Parthenon. 

CALLICRAT'IDAS,  the  successor  of  Lysander  in  command  of  the  Lacedemoniaa 
fleet  against  the  Athenians,  406  b.c.  After  two  successful  battles  he  was  defeated  in  a 
third,  thrown  overboard,  and  drowned. 

CALLIERES  BONNE VUE,  Louis  Hector,  Chevalier  de,  168»-1708;  a  French 
army  officer,  governor  of  Montreal  in  1684,  and  in  1687  leader  of  the  advance  of  .the 
forces  invading  the  lands  of  the  six  nations  in  New  York.  He  visited  France  to  ui^ 
the  seizure  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  security  for  French  supremacy  in  Canada.  In 
1669,  he  was  made  governor-general  of  Canada. 

CALLIO'OHUM,  a  ^nus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  polygonem  (q.v.),  having  a 
quadrangular  fruit  {amenium,  q.v.),  winged  at  the  angles.  The  best  known  species  is  G, 
pallasta,  a  succulent  shrub  found  on  the  sandy  steppes  near  the  Caspian  sea,  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  where  its  acid  fruit  and  its  also  acid  shoots  often 
serve  to  allay  the  thirst  of  the  Kalmucks  and  of  weary  travelers.  Its  root  strikes  deep 
into  the  sand,  is  swollen  at  its  upper  part,  and  when  cut  there,  gives  out  a  nutritious 
gum  resembling  tragacanth  (q.v.),  which  is  also  obtained  by  pounding  and  boiling  it, 
and  on  which  the  Kalmucks  leed  in  times  of  scarcity. 

GALLIM'AGHUSi  an  eminent  poet,  grammarian,  and  critic  of  the  Alexandrian  period, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  8d  c.  b.c.  He  was  of  a  distinguished  family  at 
Cyrene,  in  Libya;  taught  grammar  and  belles-lettres  in  Alexandria;  was  a  favorite  of 
t*tolemy  Philadelphus,  anahis  successor  Ptolemy  Eucrgetes;  and  was  made  principal 
librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  He  wrote  many  works  on  the  most  various  sub- 
jects (Suidas  mentions  800),  but  only  fragments  are  extant;  nor  have  we  many  of  his 
poems;  but  the  poems  which  we  have,  bear  the  marks  of  an  age  when  the  artificiid  had 
obtained  a  preference  over  the  natui-al, 

CALLIM'ACHUS,  an  architect  and  artist  of  Greece,  who  lived  about  400  b.c.,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  Corinthian  column. 

CALLING  THB  DIET  is  the  Scotch  term  for  arraignment  (q.v.),  although  the  forms  are 
different.    In  Scotland,  excepting  in  cases  of  high  treason,  there  is  no  ^rand  jury,  but 

the  procedure  is  briefly  as  follows:  Before  a  prisoner  can  be  tried,  a  written  or  printed 

•^  ^  uigitizecTDy  vjiv^v^^iC 
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copy  of  the  indictment  preferred  against  him  must  have  been  served  15  days  before  the 
trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  list  of  witnesses  to  be  examined  against  him,  and  also  of  the 
jury  panel.     When,  therefore,  he  is  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  and  called  on  to 

Slead,  he  is  i)resumed  to  know  the  nature  of  the  charge  made  against  him.  But  if  it  be 
esired  by  him,  or  by  his  counsel,  the  clerk  in  the  first  instance  reads  the  indictment 
aloud  in  open  court — the  same  being  a  well-prepared  syllogistic  statement  of  the  facts, 
which  the  prosecutor  is  prepared  to  prove.  He  is  then  called  upon  to  state  his  objec- 
tions to  the  relevancy,  and  to  have  siich  relevancy  disposed  of  by  the  court,  before 
being  called  on  to  plead  to  the  fact.  If  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  in  favor  of  the 
objection,  the  prosecution  for  the  time  fails,  and  the  prisoner  is  sent  back  to  jail,  to 
abide  another  indictment,  unless  the  prosecutor  chooses  to  abandon  the  case  against  him 
altogether.    See  Indictment,  Verdict,  Defense. 

CALLIHQEB,  one  of  the  hill-forts  of  Bundelcund  (q.v.),  elevated  about  700  ft.  above 
the  adjacent  plain,  and  separated  from  a  neighboring  range  of  mountains  by  a  ravine  of 
1200  yards  in  width.  It  is  in  lat.  25**  n.,  and  long.  80°  32'  e.,  being  112  m.  to  the  s.  w.  of 
Allahabad.  From  its  position  and  size,  C.  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  was  stormed  by  the  British  in  1812.  At  the  s.e.  base  of  the  rock  stands  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  which,  though  it  is  now  much  decayed,  yet  bears  testimony  to 
its  ancient  extent  and  grandeur.  The  locality  is  famous  for  its  excavated  temples  of 
Siva. 

CALLI'NUS  OP  Ephesus,  reputed  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  poets,  lived 
about  700  B.C.     One  of  his  elegies  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

CALLIO'VTMTJS.    See  Dragonet. 

CALLIOPE  (i.e.,  the  sweet- voiced),  was,  according  to  the  ancients,  the  first  of  the 
Muses  (q.v.),  andjpreslded  over  epic  poetry,  or  over  poetry  in  general.  She  was  said  to 
be  the  mother  of  6rpheus,  of  the  Sirens,  etc.  She  was  usually  represented  with  a  style 
and  wax  tablets. 

CALLIPEB8,  a  kind  of  compasses  with  curved  legs,  used  by  turners  and  other  work- 
men for  measuring  the  diameters  of  cylindrical,  spherical,  and  other  curved  work.  The 
C.  are  laid  over  the  work,  and  opened  or  closed  until  both  points  just  touch  the  periph- 
ery ;  then  the  C.  are  laid  upon  a  rule,  and  the  extent  of  their  opening  measured,  or 
l^c  size  is  compared  with  a  pattern. 

CALLIR'HOE.  a  fountain  near  Athens,  called  the  fountain  of  nine  springs,  because 
its  waters  were  distributed  in  that  number  of  channels. 

CALLISTE'IA,  a  Grecian  festival  at  which  a  prize  was  awarded  to  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman.  But  among  the  Elians  men  were  the  competitors,  and  the  victor  received 
a  suit  of  armor  which  he  dedicated  to  Minerva. 

CALLIS'THENES,  of  Olynthus,  was  the  son  of  Hero,  a  cousin  of  Aristotle.  C.  was 
b.  about  360  b.g.  ;  he  was  educated  by  Aristotle  along  with  Alexander  the  great.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  and  political  history,  and  accompanied  Alex- 
ander the  great  in  his  expedition  to  India.  He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  courtiers 
and  royal  favorites,  and  of  Alexander  himself,  who  was  displeased  by  his  remonstrating 
against  his  intended  assumption  of  divine  honors,  and  in  general  by  his  bold,  indiscreet, 
outspeaking  ways;  and  he  was  put  to  death  on  a  pretended  charge  of  treason,  328  b.c. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  historic  works  remam,  and  these  are  not  valuable.  The 
Hidory  of  Alexander  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  there  are  several  MSS.  in  the  Paris 
library,  is  evidently  a  production  of  the  7th  c. ,  and  rather  a  romance  than  a  history. 

CALLIS'TRATUS,  an  orator  of  Athens  whose  eloquence  led  Demosthenes  to  devote 
himself  to  public  speaking.  For  surrendering  Oropus  (after  a  heroic  defense)  to  the  The- 
bans,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  861  B.C.,  but  he  fled  to  Macedonia,  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  Datum,  afterwards  called  Philippl.  At  a  later  period  he  returned  to  Athens 
and  was  put  to  death. 

CAL'LITH&IX,    See  Sagouin. 

CAL'LITBIS.    See  Sandarach. 

CALL08 ITIE8.    See  Corns. 

CALLOT,  Jacques,  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  his  time,  was  b.  at  Nancy, 
1592.  Proceeding  to  Rome,  he  commenced  drawing  and  engraving  under  Thomassin  m 
his  eighteenth  year.  He  next  went  to  Florence,  where,  by  numerous  spirited  etchings, 
he  gamed  great  fame,  and  engraved  for  Cosmo  II.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  a  series  of 
plates  of  court-festivals,  etc.  When  his  patron  died  (1621),  C.  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  increased  his  reputation  by  a  copious  series  of  etchings,  including  six  plates 
of  tiie  siege  of  Brsda.  By  order  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  invited  C.  to  Paris,  etchings  of 
the  sieges  of  Rochelle  and  the  He  lUie  were  executed ;  but  C.  refused  to  commemorate 
by  art  the  capture  of  his  native  town,  and,  declining  the  pension  offered  by  the  king, 
returned  to  ISancy,  where  he  died,  16b5.  His  activity  as  an  artist  was  marvelous.  Of 
his  engravings,  1800  arc  still  preserved  at  Dresden.  As  helps  to  a  vivid  conception  of 
the  manners,  conditions  of  life,  event*,  etc.,  in  the  17th  c,  they  are  invaluable.  C.'s 
**  Mis^res  de  la  Guerre,"  a  series  of  18  plates,  are  especially  celebrate<izea  oy  xjv/v^x  iv 
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CALLTJ'NA.    See  Heath. 

CALLUS.  This  term  was  employed  in  old  surgical  works,  and  is  still  used  popularly, 
to  indicate  the  exuded  material  by  which  fractures  of  bones  are  consolidated  together. 
If  the  broken  ends  are  accurately  adjusted  to  each  other,  there  is  no  projection  of  C, 
but  merely  a  slight  deposition  of  it  between  the  two  surfaces;  if,  however,  the  adjust- 
ment is  not  accurate,  the  C.  is  eftused  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  up  any  interspaces  that 
may  exist,  and  as  often  to  form  a  considerable  hard  swelling  round  the  seat  of  the  frac- 
ture ;  any  excess  is,  however,  usually  absorbed  during  the  last  stage  of  the  repair  of  a 
fracture.  When  the  broken  ends  are  allowed  to  move  upon  each  other-^which,  of 
course,  should  be  alwavs  prevented,  if  possible— a  ferule  of  new  bone,  encircling  both 
fragments  for  some  little  distance,  so  as  to  splice  them  together,  till  they  are  united  by 
a  permanent  C,  is  formed;  this  is  termed  ^provmoruU  callus. 

CALMAR.     See  Kalmar,  ante, 

CALMET,  Augustine,  an  exegetical  and  historical  writer,  and  learned  Benedictine, 
was  b.  at  Mesuil-la-Horgue,  near  Commercy,  Feb.  26,  1672,  and,  in  1689,  entered  the 
order  of  Benedictines.  In  1698,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology 
in  the  abbey  Moyen-Moutier;  in  1704,  sub-prior  of  a  convent  of  learned  monks  at  MUn 
ster,  in  Alsace;  and  in  1706.  he  went  to  Paris,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  lie  was  afterwards  appointed  prior  at  Lay  (1715),  abbot  of 
St.  Leopold  (1718),  abbot  of  Senones  in  Lorraine  (1728),  and  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  25, 1757. 
His  exegetical  writings  have  been  commended  and  studied  with  advantage  by. both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  Commentary  on  the  Bible  (23  vols. ,  Paris,  1707-16), 
though  marked  by  the  author's  deficient  knowledge  of  the  oriental  lanpcuages,  contains 
valuable  researches  in  biblical  antiquities.  C.  's  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  th 
Bible  (4  vols,,  Paris,  1722-28)  was  translated  into  English,  German,  and  other  languages, 
and  has  passed  through  many  editions.  His  other  works— a  Histary  of  the  Bibh\  and  of 
the  Jews  (1718),  and  a  Umcersal  History  (1735-71)— are  mere  compilations;  but  his  Hi» 
tory  of  Lorraine  is  founded  on  original  researches.  Solid  criticism  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect are  wanting  in  all  his  works. 

CALKS,  or  Calm  Latitudes,  are  those  parts  of  the  ocean,  near  the  equator,  which 
are  subject  to  total  absence  of  wind  for  long  periods  together.  The  part  of  the  ocean 
where  C.  are  most  looked  for,  is  between  the  region  of  the  trade-winds  and  that  of  the 
variable  winds.  See  Winds.  It  is  almost  as  much  dreaded  by  seamen  as  a  region  of 
storms,  for  the  ship  is  unnavigable;  and  during  a  calm  of  many  weeks,  food  and  water 
may  be  nearly  exhausted,  at  a  point  too  far  from  land  for  boats  to  reach  it.  Where  a 
calm  occurs  unexpectedly,  it  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  violent  storms. 

CALMUCKS.    8i<e  Kalmucks. 

CALNE,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  ancient  t.  of  Wiltshire,  on  the  river  Harden, 
81  m.  n.n.w.  of  Salisbury.  It  lies  m  one  of  the  many  valleys  of  the  chalk  escarpment 
of  this  part  of  England,  with  the  plateau  of  the  Marlborough  downs  and  Salisbury 
plain  on  the  e.  and  south.  In  1868,  a  branch  line  waa  opened  to  C,  6  m.  from  the 
Chippenham  station  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  principal  industry  is  the  cur- 
ing of  bacon ;  and  there  are  also  flax,  paper,  and  flour  mills.  The  manufacture  of  wool- 
ens, formerly  of  importance,  is  now  almost  extinct.  There  is  also  a  weekly  corn-roar 
ket.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1871,  5815.  The  parliameotary  borough,  formerly  returning 
two  members  to  parliament,  but  now  only  one,  includes  part  of  Blackland  and  Cal- 
stone.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here.  The  West-Saxon  kings  had  a 
palace  at  Calne,  but  no  traces  of  it  now  remain.  At  a  synod  held  here  bj^  St.  Dunstan 
m  977,  relative  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  synod 
eat  gave  way,  precipitating  all  to  the  ground  but  St.  Dunstan,  who  presided.  On  an 
almost  perpenaicular  declivity  3  m.  c.  of  C.  is  the  figure  of  a  hoT9e,  157  ft.  long,  in  a 
spirited  attitude.  It  was  cut  out  in  white  chalky  ground  in  1780  by  Dr.  Allsopp,  and  is 
visible  50  m.  off.     Dr.  Priestley  resided  at  C.  1770-80. 

CALO'EE.    See  Boehmerli. 

CALOMABBE,  Don  Frakcisco  Tadeo,  Count,  a  Spanish  statesman,  was  b.  in  1775  at 
Villel,  in  Aragon.  lie  studied  at  Saragossa,  where  he  passed  as  an  advocate.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814,  C.  was  among 
the  first  to  hurry  to  Aragon,  and  do  homage  to  him  as  an  absolute  monarch.  As  a 
reward  of  his  obsequious  celerity,  he  obtained  the  highest  office  in  the  secrctaria  general 
de  Indian,  but  lost  it  on  account  of  accepting  a  bribe.  On  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitution in  1820,  he  unsuccessfully  courted  the  favor  of  the  liberals;  but  when  the 
French  army  in  1823  enabled  the  king  once  more  to  rule  despotically,  C.  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  cdmara  del  real  patronato,  one  of  the  most  influential  offices  in  the  king 
dom.  Jfot  long  after,  the  king  made  him  minister  of  justice.  While  he  held  this  func- 
tion, he  persecuted  the  liberals  with  cold-blooded  savagencss,  recalled  the  Jesuits, 
re-opened  the  monasteries,  and  closed  the  universities.  He  also  secretly  favored  the 
party  of  Don  Carlos;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  treating  any  unseasonable  outbreak 
with  a  strictness  bordering  on  cruelty,  he  preserved  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
implicated  in  their  schemes.  In  1888,  ivhen  Ferdinand  was  supposed  to  be  on  his 
death- bed,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  C.  to  re-introduce  the  Salic  law,  by  which  Christina 
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was  excluded  from  the  throne,  and  Don  Carlos,  the  favorite  of  the  absolutists,  appointed 
his  successor.  This  excited  the  hatred  of  the  nation;  and  Ferdinand  recovering, 
abolished  the  law.  To  avoid  imprisonment,  C.  fled  to  France.  He  died  at  Toulouse 
in  1842. 

CALOMEL  is  the  popular  name  pven  to  one  of  the  compounds  of  mercury  (Hg)  and 
chlorine  (CI),  and  known  to  scientific  chemists  as  the  subchloride  of  mercury  (ilgCl). 
It  is  prepared  by  taking  two  equal  portions  of  mercury,  dissolving  one  poriion  in  hot 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (S0»),  which  forms  sulphate  of  mercurjr  (HgOSOj),  there- 
after adding  the  second  part  of  the  metal,  and  triturating  the  whole  m  a  mortar  till  the 
metal  becomes  incorporated  with  the  sulphate  of  mercury.  This  mixture  is  then  added 
to  one  half  its  weight  of  conmion  salt  (NaCl),  and  heated  in  a  retort,  when  C.  sublimes, 
and  condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  the  receiver,  as  a  fine  white  powder.  A  minute  por- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  which  accompanies  it,  is  removed  by  washing  with  wuter.  G. 
is  very  dense.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  so  in  acids.  It  turns  black  oa 
the  addition  of  lime-water,  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia;  and  when  heated  in  an  irou 
spoon,  or  on  a  knife,  it  does  not  char,  but  rises  in  vapor,  sublimes  unaltered,  and  readily 
condenses  again  on  any  cool  surface  held  near  it.  Although  C.  has  been  more  used  in 
British  practice  than  any  other  preparation  of  mercury,  it  is  not  known  to  have  been 
employed  before  the  17th  century.  Its  medicinal  virtues  will  be  treated  of  with  the  other 
mercurials.     See  Mbrourt. 

CALOKNE,  Charles  Albxandrb  de,  controller  general  of  finance  in  France  under 
Louis  XVI.,  was  b.  Jan.  30,  1734,  at  Douay.  Possessing  superior  abilities,  he  studied 
law,  and  having  filled  successively  various  offices,  was  made,  in  1783,  controller  general 
of  the  treasury.  In  this  capacity  he  soon  gained  favor  among  the  courtiers,  who  had 
complained  of  the  parsimony  of  Turgot  and  Necker.  C,  though  he  found  French 
finance  in  a  deplomble  state,  was  determined  not  to  9eem  poor,  gave  brilliant  entertain- 
ments, paid  off  the  debts  of  his  patron  the  count  of  Artois,  supplied  the  queen  with 
sufficient  pocket-money,  granted  pensions  and  gratuities  to  his  supporters  and  favorites, 
paid  off  arrears,  and  purchased  the  residences  of  8t.  Cloud  and  Kambouilletl  His 
means  of  raising  money  were  perfectly  simple — he  borrowed,  anticipated,  issued  chan- 
cery-edicts, and  prolonged  and  augmented  extraordinary  taxations  in  a  style  never 
known  before.  The  parliament  resisted  these  measures,  but  C,  backed  by  royal  author- 
ity, carried  them  iato  execution.  The  crisis  necessarily  arrived;  and  in  1786,  when  the 
people  could  bear  the  extraordinary  taxation  no  longer,  C.  advised  the  king  to  convoke 
the  assembly  of  th(i  notables,  and  proposed  to  abolish  the  privileges  (exemption  from 
taxes)  of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  to  take  the  duty  ofl^  salt,  to  abolish  socage  (feudal  or 
compulsory  service  to  the  lord  of  the  manor),  and  to  distribute  the  burden  of  taxation 
more  equally.  The  people  and  the  aristocracy  demanded  a  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  instead  of  the  assembly  of  the  notables;  but  C.  boldly  proceeded  with  his  plan, 
opened  the  assembly  of  the  notables,  Feb.  2,  1787,  and  in  a  pleasant  and  florid  oration, 
described  the  general  prosperity  of  French  industry  and  commerce,  and  brought  his 
speech  to  a  climix  by  confessini^  that  the  annual  defl  cit  of  the  treasury  had  risen  to  115 
millions  of  francs,  and  that  during  the  time  from  1776  to  1786,  the  government  had  bor- 
rowed no  less  a  sum  than  about  1:^50  millions  I  The  notables,  instead  of  proceeding 
with  C.'s  plan  of  reorganization,  demanded  from  him  a  statement  of  accounts.  Not 
being  able  to  give  this  satisfactorily,  he  was  stripped  of  his  dignities,  and  banished  to 
Lorraine.  After  this,  C.  resided  chiefly  in  England,  until  in  1803  he  obtained  from 
Bonaparte  permission  to  return  to  ^France,  where  he  died,  in  very  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, Oct.  30.  1803. 

CAL0Pa7L'LT7M  (Gr.  beautiful  leaf),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  guttiferoB 
<q.v.),  natives  of  warm  climates.  Some  of  the  species  yield  valuable  timber,  as  G, 
angnstl folium,  the  Piney  Tree,  which  grows  at  Penang,  and  in  the  islands  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  b.iy  of  Bengal,  and  furnishes  the  beautiful  straight  spurs  called  jieon.  The 
resinous  products  of  so  ne  species  are  valuable,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  sub- 
stances known  by  the  name  of  tacamahaca  (q.v.).  C.  inopTiyllum,  which  yields  true  East 
Indian  tacamahaca.  is  a  very  large  and  beautiful  umbrageous  tree,  often  planted  for  its 
shade  and  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  white  and  in  loose  axillary  racemes.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber-trees  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  The  timlmr  resembles 
mahogany,  being  of  equally  close  texture,  although  of  lighter  color,  and  very  durable. 
The  leaves  are  oblong  and  obtuse;  the  fruit — which  in  all  this  genus  is  a  globose  drupe 
or  stone  fruit — is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut;  and  a  fixed  oil  is  expressed  from  its  kernel, 
which  is  used  for  lamps,  etc.  A  similar  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seed  of  G.  cakUn,  the 
Calaba  Tree  of  the  West  Indies,  which  also  has  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  of 
which  the  timber  is  used  for  various  purposes,  particularly  for  staves  and  cask-headings. 

CALOBIC,  a  term  for  heat  (q.v.). 

OALOBIC  EKOIHE.  This  was  the  name  given  by  capt.  Ericsson  to  his  latest  air- 
enffine.    There  seems  no  reason  for  the  change  of  name,  unless  it  were  meant  to  distin- 

SiiBh  it  frona  the  previously  well-known,  though  hitherto  unsuccessful  air-engines  of  the 
essrs.  Stirling.    We  shall  in  this  article  treat  air  and  caloric  engine  as  synonymous 
tenna. 

It  is  a  well-known  law,  applicable  to  all  thermo-dynamic  engines,  that  (presupposing 
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the  merely  mechanical  part  of  the  machine  to  be  perfect)  the  heat  converted  into 
^vork  beni's  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  heat  given  to  the  fluid  that  the  range  of  tem- 
perature bears  to  the  highest  abgoliite  temperature  of  the  fluid.  Thus  supposing  an  engine 
to  receive  steam*  at  the  temperature  of  275°  F.,  and  discharge  it  at  that  of  130"^ F.,  llie 
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fraction  of  heat  which  it  can  convert  into  work  will  he  ^^^-,  -7777  or  about  21   per  cent 
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of  the  total  heat  of  the  fluid.  This  proportion  would  be,  of  course,  greatly  reduced 
in  practice,  owing  to  imperfections  in  the  machinery,  but  these  being  equally  likely  to 
occur  in  all  prime  movers,  we  need  not  consider  them  here.  The  htraft  limit  of  tem- 
perature available  being  practically  constant,  fixed  either  by  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  that  obtainable  in  a  condenser,  it  follows  that  greater  economy  can  only 
be  looked  for  in  the  direction  of  increase  of  initial  temperature.  In  ordinary  steam- 
engines,  in  which  the  pressure  and  temperature  increase  simultaneously,  the  latter  is 
limited  by  the  former,  which  in  its  turn  is  kept,  by  considerations  of  safety,  compara- 
tively low.  When,  however,  tmpei'hsated  steam  (steam  to  which  additional  heat  ban  been 
imparted  without  tlie  corresponding  addition  of  pressure)  or  heated  air  is  used,  the  tem.- 
perature  is  limited  only  by  the  power  of  the  metals  composing  the  machine  to  resist  the 
destructive  action  of  heat,  or  the  chemical  action  of  the  fluid  at  that  temperature. 
Heated  air  possesses  the  advantage  over  superheated  steam  as  a  motive  power,  that  witii 
it  an  explosion,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  rendered  almost  impossible,  and  that, 
if  one  were  to  occur,  it  would  be  comparatively  harmless.  It  also,  of  coarse,  enables  the 
boiler  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Air-engines,  in  their  principal  working  parts,  are  very  similar  to  ordinary  steam- 
engines.  The  heated  air  is  introduced  into  a  cylinder,  in  which  works  a  tightly-fltting 
pistou,  which  is  thus  compelled  to  move  up  and  down,  and  transfers  its  motion  to  a 
revolving  shaft  by  means  of  a  piston  and  connecting  rod  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
motion  of  the  piston  results  in  all  cases  from  the  expansion  of  the  heated  air;  the 
air  is  heated  by  means  of  a  furnace,  is  introduced  below  the  piston,  raises  it,  and 
then  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  Air-endnes  are  almost  invariably  single- 
-acting;  they  are  sometimes  worked  simply  by  heated  air,  and  sometimes  with  the  air 
which,  having  passed  through  the  furnace,  is  mixed  with  all  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion.  The  latter  method  has  the  immense  advantage  that  it  utilizes  the  heat 
which  would  otherwise  be  rejected  into  the  chimney  The  total  efliciency  of  the 
machine  is  thus  increased,  although  the  efliciency  of  the  engine  proper,  between  the  given 
pair  of  temperatures,  remains  the  same. 

The  more  heat  carried  away  by  the  discharged  air— the  higher  its  temperature,  in 
other  words — ^the  smaller  evidently  is,  ciEteris  pat^as,  the  ran<?c  of  temperature  of  the 
machine,  and  the  less,  therefore  (as  already  explained),  will  be  its  ellicieucy.  The  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  the  Messrs.  Stirling's  air  engine,  as  of  the  later  C.  E.,  consists  in 
utilizing  a  great  part  of  this  wasted  heat,  and  thus  economizing  fuel.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  '*  regenerator,"  or,  more  properly,  **  economizer,"  consisting  of  a  chamber 
filled  with  metallic  sieves  of  wire-gauze,  through  which  the  hot  air  is  nmde  to  pass  oul- 
wards  from  the  cylinder,  after  having  performed  its  work  on  the  working  piston  of  the 
engine.  As  much  of  the  heat  of  the  escaping  air  is  taken  up  by  the  reficeuerator.  and 
its  temperature  thus  reduced,  the  range  of  temperature  of  the  machine  is  correspond- 
ingly increased.  The  fresh  air  entering  the  cylinder  for  the  next  stroke  was  compelled 
to  pass  inwards  through  the  regenerator,  and  abstracted  from  it  the  heat  left  in  it.  In 
this  way  it  did  not  require  to  recjeive  so  nnuli  heat  in'  the  furnace  as  would  otherwise 
•  have  been  the  case,  and  thus  economized  fuel. 

This  method  of  preventing  waste  of  heat  was  first  discovered  by  the  Rev.  J)r.  Stir- 
ling, who  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1816.  In  working  with  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  however,  the  engine  was  found  to  require  to  be  of  large  dimensiona 
as  compared  to  a  steam-engine  of  the  same  power;  and  in  order  to  obviate  this  obicc- 
tion,  compressed  air  was  used,  the  idea  originating  with  Mr.  James  Stirling,  c.k.  Sev- 
eral other  difl3culties  were  successfully  surmounted  by  the  Messrs.  Stirling,  and  event- 
ually two  improved  engines  were  constructed,  one  of  which  was  tested  to  fully  40  horse- 
power. This  latter  engine  did  all  the  work  of  the  Dundee  foundry  company  regularly 
for  upwards  of  3  years"  during  which  period  they  employed  no  other  motor.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  it  w^as  laid  aside,  principally  owing  to  the  repeated  failure  of  one  of 
the  heating  vessels. 

Capt.  Ericsson,  in  his  attempt  to  introduce  his  C.  E.  in  the  ship  which  bore  his 
name,  experienced  precisely  the  same  diflicultios  and  disappointments,  and  tried  nearly 
the  same  remedies  as  the  Messrs.  Stirling.  There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  he 
actually  believed  his  "  regenerator"  was  to  make  the  same  heat  do  work  over  and  over 
again — to  be  a  kind  of  perpetual  motion — and  under  these  circimistances  it  m  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  machines  (notwithstanding  some  not  very  creditable  maneuvering 
on  the  part  of  their  upholders)  entirely  failed,  and  that  in  2  years  (1855)  they  were 
replaced  by  steam-en gmes. 

Air  engines  have  recently  been  constructed,  in  which  the  solar  rays,  concentrated  by 
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means  of  an  arrangement  of  mirrors,  are  utilized  as  the  source  [of  heat.  These  have 
been  called  iolar  engines. 

GALOEIM'£T£E,  a  measurer  of  the  degree  of  heat  (q.v.). 

CALOIUMO'TOR,  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  devised  by  Dr.  Hare.  He  placed  a 
sheet  of  non-conducting  substance,  as  paste-board,  between  a  sheet  of  copper  and 
another  of  zinc,  rolled  the  whole  together,  and  plunged  the  bundle  into  a  barrel  of 
acidulated  water.  As  tbere  was  but  one  pair  of  plates,  the  intensity  of  the  electricity 
produced  was  feeble,  but  because  of  the  great  surface,  the  quuutity  was  large;  effecta 
which  depend  up<.)n  quantity,  as  heat,  were  produced  in  an  intense  degree.  The  same 
result  is  now  attained  by  coupling  the  elements  of  many  small  cells  in  such  a  way  that 
all  the  positive  plates  shall  be  united  in  one,  and  the  negative  plates  in  another. 

CALOTB0PI8.    SeeMuDAR. 

CAL0TTI8TE8  (Le  Regiment  de  la  Calotte),  a  society  of  witty  and  satirical  men,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XI v.,  who  were  headed  by  two  officers  in  the  King's  body-guard,  named 
Torsac  and  Aimon.  Their  name  was  taken  from  the  word  calotte  (a  "small  cap,"  worn 
by  monks  over  the  tonsure),  and  their  amusement  consisted  in  sending  to  any  public 
character  who  had  exposed  himself  to  ridicule,  a  "patent,"  authorizing  him  to  wear  the 
calotte  as  a  covering  for  the  weak  part  of  his  head.  The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Regi- 
ment de  ki  Ca&?«e  consisted  of  various  symbols  of  folly,  with  the  motto,  *'  8' est  regner  que 
de  eavoir  rire."  When  Torsac,  its  first  "generalissimo,"  died,  the  society,  which  occu- 
pied a  position  of  satirical  hostility  to  the  French  academy,  drew  up  a  burlesque 
funeral  oration,  manufactured  out  of  the  pompously  eulogistic  phrases  that  the  acade- 
micians were  in  the  habit  of  using.  As  the  society  became  audacious,  and  did  not  spare 
even  royalty  itself,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  minister  Fleury.  The  Memoires  pour  servir  d 
rJIistoire  de  la  CaZotte  (Basel,  1725)  is  an  amusing  little  book.  During  the  restoration, 
the  title  Regime  de  la  Calotte  was  applied  to  the  priestly  administration  of  affau*8. 

CAL'OTTPS  PBOCEBS  (Or.  kalos,  beautiful,  typos,  impression),  a  title  comprehending 
a  variety  of  methods  for  the  production  of  negative  photographs  on  paper;  and  so 
named  by  the  inventor,  the  late  Dr.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  who  exhibited  the  result  of  his 
experiments  in  the  year  1840.  The  principle  involved  in  the  C.  P.  depends  on  the  sus- 
cepiibility  to  the  action  of  daylight  of  a  surface  chemically  prepared,  and  the  practice 
consists  in  the  preparation,  and  exposure  in  the  camera,  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  having  on 
one  surface  an  even  and  finely  divided  layer  of  iodide  of  silver,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  an 
organic  acid;  the  image  obtained  on  tins  surface  being  subsequently  developed  with 
gallo-uitrate  of  silver.  It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  various  modifications 
which  have  been  introduced  with  the  object  of  imparting  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  to 
the  paper;  one  process — liie  best — will  aulUce  to  describe  the  manipulation. 

Good  English  paper,  sized  with  gelatine,  should  be  chosen,  the  foreign  starch-sized 
papers  being  unsuitable,  on  account  of  the  solutions  sinking  in  too  deeply,  and  thus 
impairing  that  sharpness  of  outline  which  should  be  possessed  by  a  good  negative.  The 
paper  is  then  fioated  on  one  side,  and  for  a  moment  only,  on  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
silver  in  iodide  of  potassium;  prepared  by  adding  freshly  precipitated  iodide  of  silver 
to  a  iffrong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  then  dried,  and  plunged  into  a  dish 
containing  distilled  water,  which,  by  removing  the  soluble  iodide  of  potassium,  precipi- 
tates the  iodide  of  silver  in  an  even  and  finely  divided  condition  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  paper,  wiiich  in  this  state  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months.  It  is  now  ready  to 
receive  the  sensitive  coating;  this  operation,  which  is  called  ea-citing  tiie  paper,  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner:  Two  solutions  are  prepared — one,  a  saturated  solution 
of  gallic  acid  in  cold  distilled  water,  called  solution  A;  the  other,  a  solution  of  50  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  1  oz.  of  distilled  water,  to  which  1  dram  of  glacial  acetic  acid  has 
been  added;  this  is  called  solution  B.  The  iodized  paper  obtained  as  above  is  now  laid 
on  a  board  having  a  piece  of  clean  blotting-paper  on  it  a  little  larger  than  the  pa|)er  to 
be  excited,  and  the  following  solution  brushed  over  it  with  a  clean  Buckle's  brush: 
distilled  water,  1  oz. ;  solution  A,  15  drops;  solution  B,  15  drops.  This  mixture,  pre- 
pared in  a  chemically  clean  glass  vessel,  should  be  freely  applied,  and  the  excess 
absorbed  by  clean  blotting-paper.  The  paper  is  now  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera, 
and  may  be  at  once  placed  in  the  dark  slide;  or  a  stock  may  be  thus  sensitized  and 
preser\'ed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper  until  required  for  use.  The  time  of  exj)osure 
— varyinir  from  three  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour— is  determined  by  the  diameter 
and  focal  length  of  the  lens  employed,  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm  or  stop,  and  the 
amonnt  of  liirht  prevailing  at  the  time.  The  dercUypment  of  the  lafeni  iyuage,  an  operation 
which,  like  the  preceding,  is,  of  course,  conducted  in  a  room  illuminated  only  by  yellow 
light,  is  accomplished  by  applying  freely  and  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  solution 
A:  and  when  the  imajrebegms  to  appear,  applying  a  second  quantity,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  solution  B  have  been  previously  added,  to  increase  the  intensity.  The  whole 
operation  of  development  occupies  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  when  the  details 
are  fully  out.  the  picture  should  be  washed  with  water,  and  fixed,  by  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  1  part  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  4  parts  of  water;  it  is  then  again  freely 
washed  in  frequent  changes  of  water  during  several  hours;  it  is  lasth'  dried  and  v:axed; 
when  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  finished  negative,  from  which  positive  prin^^i^^j^^ 
obtained,  having  the  lights  and  shadows  as  in  nature.    See  Positive  Printing,     o 
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CALO'VIUS,  Abraham,  1613-W;  a  Lutheran  minister,  rector  at  Dantzic,  and  pro- 
fessor at  Konigsberg  and  Wittenberg.  He  was  a  stroug  controvertist,  and  a  vigorous 
supporter  of  liis  sect. 

CALOY  EBS,  a  general  name  for  the  monks  of  the  Greek  church.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  two  Greek  words,  kalaa  and  ff&ron,  and  signifies  *  *  good  old  men. "  The  C.  follow 
the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  are  divided  into  three  ranks:  the  novices,  called  archari; 
the  ordinary  professed,  called  microcJiemi;  and  the  more  perfect,  called  meffolochemi. 
It  is  always  from  among  them  that  bishops  and  patriarchs  are  chosen,  because  they  are 
generally  members  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
The  C.  also  furnish  the  only  learned  theologians  in  Greece  at  the  present  day.  Their 
monasteries  are  very  numerous.  The  most  celebrated  in  Asia  is  that  of  Mt.  Sinai, 
founded  bv  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  endowed  with  a  revenue  of  60,000  crowns.  In 
£urope,  Mt.  Athos  alone  has  twenty,  the  inmates  of  which  have  so  great  a  reputation 
for  sanctity,  that  even  the  Turks  seek  an  interest  in  their  prayers.  The  C.  are  obliged 
to  lal)or  for  the  benetit  of  their  monastery  as  long  as  the^'  continue  in  it.  Their  religious 
services  occupy  an  unnaturally  large  portion  of  their  time,  beginning  at  midnight  and 
continuing  at  intervals  until  sunset.  They  observe  four  Lents:  the  iii*st,  of  eight  weeks, 
in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord;  the  second,  of  three  weeks,  in 
honor  ot  the  holy  apostles;  the  third,  of  fourteen  days,  in  commemoration  of  the 
H8dU.iintion  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  fourth,  in  commemoration  of  the  advent. — There  are 
uWo  icmale  C,  or  Greek  nuns,  who  likewise  follow  the  rule  of  St.  BasiL 

CAL'PE.     See  Hercitlbs,  Pillars  op,  ante. 

CALPBE,  a  city  of  Jhansi,  one  of  the  n.w.  provinces  of  India,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  in  lat.  26"  7'  n.,  and  long.  79**  48'  east.  Pop.  72,  15,570.  It  is  an  entrepdt 
for  the  cotton  of  the  neighboring  district.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  paper, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  refined  sugar.  It  became  British  by  capture  and 
cession,  respectively,  in  1803  and  1806.  It  is  51  m.  s.w.  of  Cawnpore,  and  is  closely 
linked  with  it  in  the  history  of  the  insurrection  of  1857-68,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Gwalior  contingent. 

CALPEHTTV',  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula  on  the  w.  side  of  Ceylon,  in  lat.  8'  14'  n., 
and  long.  79'  53'  east.  The  neck  is  so  low  as  to  be  overflowed  during  the  n.e.  monsoon, 
so  that  It  is  transformed  into  an  island. 

GALPTJBiriTJS.  The  Calpurnia  gens  was,  by  its  own  account,  one  of  the  oldest 
plebeian  clans  in  Rome;  but  it  does  not  figure  in  history  till  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  The  family  names,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  were  Bestia.  Bibulus,  Flamma, 
and  Piso. — Maiicus  Calpurnius  Bibulus  is  known  as  the  hostile  but  incapable  col- 
league of  CiBsar  (q.v.)  in  the  consulate.  He  was  put  up  by  the  aristocratic  party,  who 
spent  vast  suras  to  carry  the  election.  He  tiually  joined  the  Pompeian  party,  haa  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  intended  to  prevent  Ctesar's  passage  to  Greece,  and  died  48  B.C.,  before 
the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  Among  the  Roman  women  of  this  family,  two  are  cele- 
brated— Calpuunia,  the  daughter  of  Calpurnius  Piso  (consul  58  B.C.),  and  the  last  wife 
of  Ctesar,  who  seems,  from  llie  scanty  notices  of  her  we  possess,  to  have  been  a  quiet 
domestic  woman,  full  of  love  and  solicitude  for  her  great  husband;  and  Calpurnia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  wife  of  P.  Autistius.  who  killed  herself  when  her 
husbandf  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius,  82  B.C. 

CALPURNIUS,  Titus  Julius,  surnamed  Siculus,  a  pastoral  poet  who  lived  in 
Sicily  about  the  end  of  the  3d  century.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  imitator  of  Virgil, 
but  beyond  his  complaining  of  poverty  nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history. 

CALTABELLOTA  (a  Saracenic  name  =  **the  castle  of  the  cork-trees"),  a  t.  of  Sicily. 
Qirpenti,  7  m.  n.e.  of  Sciacca,  most  picturesquely  situated  around  an  ancient  castle, 
which  crowns  a  steep  rock  overhanging  a  stream  (anc.  Grimisuft),  of  the  same  name  as 
the  town.  Of  its  churches  the  Chma  Matrice  is  a  beautiful  relic  of  the  middle  ages, 
resembling  a  mosque,  with  a  single  row  of  columns  down  the  middle.  C.  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Saracens  in  840  a.d.     Pop.  6300. 

CALTANTSET'TA.  a  province  in  Sicily  s.  of  Palermo;  1455  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  280,066. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grapes,  olives,  almonds,  hemp,  cotton,  etc.  Marble,  agate, 
alabaster,  sulphur,  and  iron  ore  are  found.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  but  tnere 
are  foundries  and  manufactories  of  chemicals. 

CALTAKISET'TA,  a  fortified  t.  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Salso. 
about  28  m.  n.e.  of  Girgenti.  It  has  mineral  springs  and  extensive  sulphur- works. 
Pop.  72.  26,156. 

CALTAYTJTU'BO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  and  37  m.  8.e.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  on  a  small  river,  the  Grande.  The  town  is  of  Saracenic  origin.  Jasper  is 
found  near  C.     Pop.  5000. 

CAL'THA.    See  Marsh  Marigold. 

CALTO'KIGA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  about  15  m.  n.w.  of  Girgenti.  It  has  pretty  extensiTC 
sulphur- works  and  salt-works.     Pop.  7000. 

CALTKOP,  Calthrop.  or  Calthorp,  in  military  warfare,  is  a  four-pronged  piece  of 
iron,  each  prong  about  four  in.  in  length.    When  it  is  wished  to  check  the  approach  of 
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the  enemy's  cavalry  over  a  plain,  or  of  hlfi  besiegers  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortification,  cal- 
trops are  sometimes  thrown  down;  from  their  shape,  one  prong  is  sure  to  stand  upright, 
and  may  work  terrible  mischief  to  the  enemy's  horses  or  men. 

CALUnUS,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Saone,  about  3  m.  n.n.e.  of  Lyon.     It  has  three  annual  fairs.     Pop.  76,  7d07. 

CALTJKBA,  or  Colombo,  veiy  extensively  used  in  medicine,  is  the  root  of  eoceului 
palmatus,  a  herbaceous  plant  of  the  natural  order  ment^permacecB  (q.v.).  It  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  although  the  C.  now  chiefly  in  use  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Mozambique.  Tbe  flowers  in  this  genus  have  12  sepals  and  petals  in  all,  similar 
in  appearance,  and  disposed  in  four  rows.  The  male  and  female  nowers  are  on  sepa- 
rate plants.  C.  palmatu9  has  nearly  circular  leaves  with  5  to  7  lobes,  on  long  hairy 
foot-stalks,  and  solitary  axillary  racemes  of  small  green  flowers,  the  racemes  of  the  male 
plants  branching.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  or  l-seeded  berry-like  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  densely  clothed  with  long  hairs.    The  stem  is  annual  and  twining;  the  root 

Serennial,  consisting  of  clustered  spindle-shaped  fleshy  tubers,  with  a  bi'own  wartv  epi- 
ermis,  and  internally  deep  yellow.  The  plant  is  not  cultivated:  the  root  is  collected 
where  it  grows  wild  in  dense  forests.  It  is  du^  up  in  Mar. ,  cut  into  slices  or  short  cylin- 
drical pieces,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  In  this  state  it  appears  in  commerce,  having  a 
greenish-yellow  tint,  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  faint  aromatic  odor.  Its  bitterness  is 
ascribed  to  a  somewhat  narcotic  principle  called  calumbine,  and  to  berbenne,  an  alkaloid 
originally  discovered  in  the  barberry  (q.v.),  which  is  also  present  in  it.  C.  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  stomachics  and  tonics.  It  is  demulcent,  not  at  all  stimulant, 
and  capable  of  being  employed  in  cases  in  which  almost  every  other  tonic  would  be 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  given  to  allay  vomiting.  It  has  been  found 
very  useful  in  diarrhea  and  dysentery.  It  is  administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  infu- 
sion, or  tincture.  Similar  proixjrties  seem  to  reside  in  the  roots  of  the  species  of  coceuhu 
generally. — The  very  poisonous  seed  known  by  the  name  of  cocculus  Indicus  (q.v.), 
belongs  to  a  plant  of  a  different  but  allied  genus. — The  root  of  frasera  walteri  is  some- 
times fraudulently  substituted  for  C,  and  has  been  called  American  calumba  root.  It 
docs  not  agree  with  C.  in  its  properties,  but,  besides  its  very  different  appearance,  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  undergoing  no  such  change  of  color  when  touched  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  as  in  true  C.  root  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  starch.  See 
Frasera. 

CALVHETjthe  "peace-pipe"  of  the  North  American  Indians,  is  a  tobacco-pipe  hav- 
ing a  sfem  of  reed  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  decorated  with  locks  of  women's  hair 
and  feathers,  and  a  large  bowl  of  polished  marble.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
conclusion  of  treaties,  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  described  as  the  ratifler.  After  a 
treaty  has  been  signed,  the  Indians  fill  the  C.  with  the  best  tobacco,  and  present  it  to  the 
representatives  of  the  party  with  whom  they  have  been  entering  into  alliance,  themselves 
smoking  out  of  it  afterwards.  The  presentation  of  it  to  stangers  is  a  mark  of  hospitality, 
and  to  refuse  it  would  be  considered  an  act  of  hostility. 

CALUMET,  a  co.  in  e.  Wisconsin,  on  Winnebago  lake;  860  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  13,885. 
It  is  a  hilly  region,  but  with  abundance  of  timber  and  good  pasturage,  and  produces 
grain,  hay,  hops,  wool,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Chilton. 

CALUMET,  a  t.  and  village  in  Houghton  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Mineral  Range  railroad; 
pop.  of  township  '80,  8291.  In  the  town  is  a  copper-mine  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in 
tbe  world;  employing  from  1800  to  2000  men  and  yielding  annually  12,000  to  15,000  tons 
of  pure  copper.    There  are  some  manufactures  in  the  village. 

CALUMNY.  An  ancient  regulation  of  the  Scotch  law  obliged  litigants  to  give  theh* 
oath  of  C. — that  is,  they  swore,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  counsel,  that  the  facts 
alleged  by  them  were  tnie,  although  in  practice  this  oath  was  not  usually  put  unless 
one  of  the  parties  required  it  of  his  adversary.  In  the  modern  practice,  however,  of  the 
court  of  session,  this  oath  is  confined  to  actions  for  divorce,  and  other  consistorial  cases 
— ^the  object  being  to  guyd  against  collusion  between  the  husband  and  wife.  See 
Divorce.  • 

CALU1CHY,  Law  as  to.    See  Libel. 

GALU'SO,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Turin,  about  11  m.  s.  of  Ivrea, 
and  connected  with  Turin  by  railway.     Pop.  3500. 

CALVADOS,  a  maritime  department  in  the  n.w.  of  France,  bounded  n.  by  the  English 
channel,  and  e.,  w.,  and  s.  by  the  departments  of  Eure.  Manche,  and  Orne.  It  is  formed 
out  of  a  part  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Touques, 
Orne,  Dives,  SeuUe,  Dromme,  and  Vire.  The  coast,  which  has  few  bays  or  inlets,  is 
partly  formed  by  bold  ridges,  and  partly  by  sand-downs,  cliffs,  and  reefs.  The  reef 
extending  between  the  mouths  of  the  Orne  and  the  Vire,  called  Calvados,  after  one  of 
the  vessels  in  the  Spanish  armada  shipwrecked  here,  and  from  which  the  department 
takes  its  name,  is  very  dangerous  to  navigation.  The  soil  of  the  department  is  generally 
fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys,  supplying  rich  pasturage  for  horned  cattle,  shee^, 
horses,  and  swine,  which  constitute  the  prmcipal  wealth  of  Calvados.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  though  changeable.  Iron,  marble,  slate,  and  coal  are  found.  There  are  various 
manutactures,  and  the  coast-flsheries  are  of  some  importance.     0.  has  an  area  of  2180 
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sq.in.,  with  a  pop.  in  1876  of  450,220,  and  is  divided  into  six  arrondissements.     Caen 
is  the  capital. 

CALYAEST,  DioNTS,  called  also  Dionibio  Flamhikoo.  a  distinguished  painter, 
especially  in  landscape,  was  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1555.  lie  settled  early  at  Bologna,  where 
he  opened  a  school,  and  had  among  his  students  the  celebrated  Domcnichino,  Guido, 
and  Albani,  who  were,  afterwards,  however,  pupils  of  the  Caracci.  Many  excellent 
pictures  by  him  are  still  preserved  at  Bologna.     He  died  in  1619. 

CALYAST,  Mount,  the  scene  of  our  Savior's  crucifixion,  is  an  eminence  which  lay 
at  the  n.w.,  and  just  on  the  outside,  of  tlie  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem.  Calvary,  or  Cal- 
varia,  is  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the  Hebrew  word  Golgotha,  signifying  a  "  skull," 
either  because  the  mount  was  a  place  of  public  e:^ecution,  or  because  it  was  shaped  like 
a  human  skull. 

CALYAST,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  a  representation  of  the  various  scenes  of 
the  passion  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  cither  in  a  chapel,  or  external  to  the  church,  as 
at  St,  Jacques  at  Antwerp.  Is  consists  of  tiiree  crosses  with  the  figures  of  Christ  and 
the  thieves,  usually  as  large  as  life,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  figures,  representing  the 
various  personages  who  took  part  in  the  crucifixion.  At  Aix-la  Chapelle,  the  C,  is  a 
church  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  suiTOunded  by  twelve  sculptured  stones,  each  marking  an 
event  which  took  place  on  the  journey  of  the  Savior  to  Mount  Calvaiy.  The  approach, 
to  the  C.  is  called  the  Via  Dolorosa,  each  of  the  stones  marking  what  is  called  a  station, 
at  which  the  pious  say  a  prayer  in  passing. 

GALYEI'LO,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Basilicata,  Italy,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill-slope 
about  13  m.  s.  of  Poteuza.     It  has  two  convents.     Pop. 5650. 

CALVENTU  EA  ISLAITOS,  off  the  coast  of  Arracan,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  their  center 
being  in  lat.  16'  53'  n.,  and  long.  94^  20'  east.  The  group  consists  of  two  divisions— one 
to  the  8.e.,  which  is  composed  of  two  lofty  and  well-wooded  islets;  and  another  to  Hie 
ILW.,  which  presents  seven  bare  rocks,  chiefly  of  fantastic  shapes. 

CALVERT,  a  co.  in  Maryland,  on  Chesapeake  bay;  250  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  9865—5533 
colored.     Its  surface  is  rolling,  with  good  soil,  having  marl  in  abundance.     The  chief 
productions  are  tobacco,  corn,  and  oats.     Co.  seat,  Prince  Frederick. 
CALVERT,  George  and  Cecil.    See  Baltimore,  Lord. 

CALVERT,  Gkokgk  Henry,  b.  Baltimore,  1803;  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  for  a 
long  time  editor  of  tlie  Baltimore  American.  In  1882.  he  published  ItlustrntionBcf  Phre- 
rwlogy,  the  first  treatife  on  the  subject  issued  in  this  country.  Among  his  works  are  a 
Meiiical  Veitfioii  of  J^cIu'Uej's  Don  Carlos;  Scenes  and  Timuf^hts  in  Eu7\>pe;  Cabiro,  a  Don 
Juanicpoem;  An  Inirodvction  to  Vie  Social  Sciences;  IVw  Geniltrnan;  Ayntu  and  Oth^r 
Poims;  M?'gt  Yiarin  Europe;  ElUn,  a  Poem;  and  Omthe,  his  Life  and  Work4i.  In  1843,  he 
removed  to  Newport,  R.  1.,  of  which  city  lie  was  chosen  mayor  in  1853. 

CALVERT,  Leonard,  1582-1647;  brother  of  the  second  lord  Baltimore,  and  first 
governor  of  Maryland.  In  1603,  he  led  the  first  expedition  to  Maniand  in  two  small 
vessels,  and  on  the  25th  of  Mar... 1634.  at  JSt.  Ckmeul's  island  on  the  Potomac,  a  regu- 
lar mass  was  celebrated.  Inimedinlcly  afterwards  they  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  a 
river  called  by  them  8t.  George,  and  founded  the  prospective  city  of  St.  iBary,  no  .*»igns 
of  which  now  remain.  Allor  much  difficulty  with  the  people  of  Virginia  the  colonists 
under  Calvert  were  fully  established,  and  in  1647  his  name  as  governor  of  the  province 
was  recognized. 

CAL'VI.  a  seaport  on  the  island  of  Corsica,  situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  gulf  of  Calvi, 
about  38  m.  w.s.w.  of  Bastia.  lat.  42  ;]5  n.,  long.  8'  43'  east.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  a  good  port,  withahi^xh  light  at  its  entrance,  and  a  con.sidcrable  export  trade. 
C.  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1794.    after  a  siege  of  51  days.     Pop.  72,  1969. 

CAL'VILLE,  a  kind  of  apple,  of  which  there  are  numerous  sub-varieties.  The  cal- 
villes  diminish  in  thickness  from  the  middle  towards  the  calyx,  wliere  they  form  a  point; 
they  have  regular  ribs  and  a  large  open  seed-chamber;  also  a  pleasant  smell,  and  are 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  They  are  never  altogether  streaked  "hey  have  a  fine  loose  flesh, 
with  a  flavor  somewhat  resembling  that  of  tlie  raspberry  or  strawberry'.  The  white 
winter  C.  is  in  high  repute  both  as  a  culinary  and  dessert  apple;  it  is  veVy  extensively 
cultivated  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

CALVXlf,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  reformers  of  the  16th  c,  was  b.  at 
Noyou,  in  Picardy,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1509.  His  father,  Gerard  Cauvin  or  Calvin,  was 
procureur  fiscal  of  the  district  of  Xoyon,  and  secretarj*  of  the  diocese.  He  was  one  of 
six  children— four  sons  and  two  daughters.  All  the  three  sons  who  survived  were  bred 
ecclesiastics;  and  the  reformer  himself,  while  still  only  12  years  of  age,  was  appointed  to 
a  chaplaincy  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Noyon.  This  he  held  as  a  means  of  support 
during  the  period  of  his  education,  and  even  for  some  short  time  after  lie  had  entered  on 
his  reforming  career.  C.  was  educated  in  circumstances  of  etise,  and  even  affluence. 
The  noble  family  of  Monimor,  in  the  neighborhood,  invited  him  to  <ihare  in  the  studies  of 
their  children;  he  was  in  some  measure  adopted  by  them;  and  when  the  family  went  to 
Paris,  in  his  14th  year,  he  accompanied  them,  and  participated  in  the  benefi'ts  of  the 
higher  instruction  which  was  there  attainable.     He  was  entereAia^satpt^^*  the  coll^ 
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de  la  Marche,  under  the  regency  of  Mathorin  Oordier,  better  remembered,  perhaps,  by 
his  Latin  name  of  Corderius.  It  was  under  this  distinguished  master  that  C.  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  own  wonderful  mastery  of  the  Latin  language.  During  this  early 
period,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  great  activity  of  his  mental  powers,  and  the  grave 
severity  of  his  manners.     His  companions,  it  is  said,  surnamed  him  the  "  Accusative." 

For  awhile,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of  law.  His  remarkable  talents 
seemed  to  promise  great  success  in  this  branch  of  study,  and  his  father  sent  him,  with 
the  view  of  prosecuting  it,  to  the  university  of  Orleans,  then  adorned  by  Pierre  de 
TEtoile,  one  of  the  most  famous  jurists  of  his  day,  and  afterwards  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  At  Orleans,  he  continued  the  same  life  of  rigorous  temperance 
and  earnest  studiousness  for  which  he  was  already  noted.  Beza  says  that,  after  sup- 
ping moderately,  he  would  spend  half  the  night  in  study,  and  devote  the  mornioff  to 
meditation  on  what  he  had  acquired.  His  undue  habits  of  study  seem  to  have  laid 
thus  early  the  fouudation  of  the  ill-health  which  marked  his  later  years.  It  was  while 
a  ]aw-stu(ient  in  Orleans  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  received  his 
lirst  impulse  to  the  theological  studies  which  have  made  his  name  so  distinguished.  A 
relative  of  his  own,  Pierre  Robert  Olivetan,  was  there  engaged  in  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  this  had  the  effect  of  drawing  C.'s  attention,  and  awakening  within  him 
the  religious  instinct  which  was  soon  to  prove  the  master-principle  of  his  life.  We  can- 
not say  as  yet  that  his  traditionary  opinions  were  unfixed,  or  that  he  had  embraced  with 
any  decision  the  Protestant  opinions  that  were  spreading  evenrwhere;  but  tlie  seeds  of 
the  new  faith  were  now  beyond  doubt  sown  in  his  heart,  and  from  this  time,  although 
he  still  continued  for  awhile  longer  to  pursue  his  legal  studies,  his  main  interests  appear 
to  have  been  religious  and  theological.  From  Orleans  lie  went  to  Bourges,  where  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  under  the  tuition  of  a  learned  German,  Melchior 
Wolmar,  to  the  influence  of  whose  spiritual  instructions  he  was  also  greatly  indebted. 
He  began  here  to  preach  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of 
Protestantism,  under  the  slow  but  sure  growth  of  his  new  convictions,  rather  than 
under  the  agitation  of  any  violent  feeling.  Here,  as  everywhere,  his  life  presents  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  Luther. 

He  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1533,  which  at  this  date  had  become  a  center  of  the  "  new 
learning,"  under  the  teaching  of  Lefevre  and  Farel,  and  the  influence  of  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  The  Sor bonne  itself  had  not  escaped  the  infection.  There 
was  a  growing  religious  excitement  in  the  university,  in  the  court,  and  even  among  the 
bishops.  This,  however,  was  not  to  last.  The  king  was  soon  stirred  up  to  take  active 
measures  to  quell  this  rising  spirit;  and  the  result  was  that  0.  and  others  were  obliged 
to  flee  for  their  lives.  The  story  is  that  C.  narrowly  escaped,  having  descended  from 
his  window  by  means  of  his  sheets,  and  fled,  under  tiie  guise  of  a  vine-dresser,  a  friend 
of  his,  in  whowse  clothes  he  concealed  himself.  After  this  he  repaired  for  a  short  time 
to  his  native  place,  resigned  the  preferment  he  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
for  a  year  or  two  led  a  wandering  life,  sheltered  in  various  places.  We  find  him  at 
Saintonge;  at  Nerac,  the  residence  of  the  queen  of  Navarre;  at  Angoul^me,  with  his 
friend  Louis  Tillet;  then  for  a  brief  while  at  Paris  again,  strangely  enough  expecting  a 
meeting  with  Servetus,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  and  confer  with  him.  Perse- 
cution against  the  Protestants  at  this  time  raged  so  hotly,  that  C.  was  no  longer  safe  in 
France;  and  he  betook  himself  to  Basel,  where  ho  is  supposed  to  have  prepared  the  first 
edition  of  the  Institutes  of  the  ChristUin  Bdiffion,  and  whence  he  certainly  issued,  in  the 
year  1535,  the  famous  preface  addressed  to  Francis  I.  The  concentrated  vigor  of  this 
address,  its  intensity  of  feeling,  rising  into  indignant  remonstrance,  and  at  times  a 
pathetic  and  powerful  eloquence,  make  it  one  of  the  most  memorable  documents  in  con- 
nection with  the  reformation.  It  is  throughout  a  noble  defense  of  the  righteous  charac- 
ter of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  their  support  alike  in  Scripture  and  in  history.  The 
energetic  decisiveness  and  moral  zeal  of  the  future  teacher  and  legislator  of  Geneva, 
speak  in  every  page  of  it.  After  completing  this  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism, he  made  a  short  visit  to  Italy,  to  Renee,  the  duchess  of  Ferrara.  Finally,  he 
revisited  his  native  town;  sold  the  paternal  estate,  which  had  devolved  to  him  on  the 
death  of  his  eldest  brother;  and  bidding  it  adieu,  set  out  in  company  with  his  younger 
brother  and  sister  on  his  way  to  Strasburg.  The  direct  road  being  rendered  dangerous 
by  the  armies  of  Charles  V.,  which  had  penetrated  into  France,  he  sought  a  circuitous 
route  through  Savoy  and  Geneva. 

The  result  of  this  journey  was  memorable  for  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  Arrived 
in  Geneva,  he  met  there  his  friend,  Louis  Tillet,  who  communicated  the  fact  of  his 
wrival  to  Farel,  then  in  the  very  midst  of  his  struggle  to  promote  the  reformation  in  the 
<Aiy  and  neighborhood.  Farel  hastened  to  see  him,  and  urge  upon  him  the  duty  of  re- 
maining where  he  was,  and  undertaking  his  share  of  the  work  of  God,  under  the  burden 
of  which  he  was  like  to  fail.  C.  did  not  at  first  respond  to  the  c^l.  He  was  given,  he 
himself  says,  to  his  "  own  intense  thoughts  and  private  studies."  He  wished  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  reformed  churches  generally,  rather  than  to  the  care  of  any 
particular  church.  A  life  of  intellectual  and  theological  labor  was  that  which  at  that 
time  was  most  congenial  to  him.  By  some  strange  insight,  however,  Farel  penetrated 
to  the  higher  fitness  of  the  young  stranger  who  stood  before  him,  and  he  ventured,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  daring  enthusiasm  which  characterized  him,  to  lay  the  curse  of  God 
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upon  him  and  his  studies  if  he  refused  his  aid  to  the  church  of  Geneva  in  her  time  of 
need.  This  seemed  to  C.  a  divine  menace.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  "as  if  God  had  seized 
me  by  his  awful  hand  from  heaven."  He  abandoned  his  intention  of  pursuing  hi» 
journey,  and  joined  eagerly  with  Farel  in  the  work  of  reformation. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  C.'s  great  career  in  Geneva.  Having  entered  upon  his 
task,  lie  soon  infused  an  energy  into  it  which  crowned  the  struffrfing  efforts  of  Farel 
with  success.  The  hierarchical  authority  was  already  overturned  before  his  arrival;  the 
citizens  had  asserted  their  independence  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  alliance  with 
the  corrupt  episcopate,  which  was  tiie  direct  governing  influence  in  the  pliic'e  had  called 
forth  the  patriotic  as  well  as  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  The  magistrates  and 
people  eagerly  joined  with  the  reformers  in  the  first  heat  of  their  freedom  and  zeal.  A 
Frotestant  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  out,  approved  of  by  the  council  of  two  hun- 
dred, the  largest  governing  board  of  the  city,  and  then  proclaimed  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Peter's  as  binding  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  Great  and  mar- 
velous changes  were  wrought  in  a  short  time  upon  the  manners  of  the  people;  where 
license  and  frivolity  had  reigned,  a  strict  moral  severity  began  to  characterize  the  whole 
aspect  of  society.  The  stram,  however,  was  too  sudden  and  too  extreme.  A  spirit  of 
rebellion  to  the  rule  of  C.  and  Farel  broke  forth;  they  refused  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  a 
party  animated  by  a  more  easy  and  liberal  spirit  than  themselves,  and  known  in  the 
history  of  Geneva  under  the  nickname  of  Libertines;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
they  were  both  expelle<l  from  the  city  after  less  than  two  years'  residence. 

C.  retreated  to  Stra^burg,  whei*e  he  had  meant  to  go  when  arrested  in  his  course  at 
Geneva.  Here  he  settled,  and  devoted  himself  to  theological  study,  and  especially  to 
his  eriticnl  labors  on  the  New  Testament.  Here,  also,  in  Oct.,  1539.  he  married  the 
widow  of  a  converted  Anabaptist.  The  marriage  appears  to  have  proved  a  happy  one, 
althouLTli  not  of  long  duration. 

The  Genevans  found,  after  a  short  time,  that  they  could  not  well  get  on  without 
Calvin.  His  rule  might  be  rigid;  but  an  authority,  even  such  as  his,  which  might  gall 
from  its  severity,  was  better  than  no  settled  authority  at  all;  and  the  libertine  party 
seem  to  luive  been  unable  to  construct  any  efficient  and*  l)eneficent  form  of  government. 
Accordingly,  they  invited  C.  to  return;  and  after  some  delay  on  his  part,  in  order  to 
test  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  acting,  he  acceded  to  their  invitation,  and  in  the 
autumn  or  1541,  after  three  years'  absence,  once  more  made  his  entry  into  Geneva. 

2\o\\ ,  at  length,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  plan  of  church-government,  in  all  its 
forms  iiiid  (letsiils.  By  his  college  of  pastors  ana  doctors,  and  hisconsistorial  court  of  dis- 
cipline, iie  founded  a  theocracy,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  which  aimed  virtually  to 
direct  all  the  affairs  of  th<'  city,  and  to  control  and  modify  both  the  social  and  individuai 
life  of  the  citizens.  Not  without  a  struggle,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  he  succeed  in  his 
great  autocratic  scheme.  The  libertines,  although  dishonored  by  their  ineffectual 
attem[)ts  to  maintain  order  in  the  city,  and  uphold  its  rights  and  dignity,  still  remained 
a  stronir  party,  whieh  was  even  augmented,  after  C.'s  return,  hymen  such  as  Amy  Perrin, 
who  had  strongly  concurred  in  the  invitation  to  C,  but  who  were  afterwards  alienated 
from  him  by  the  high  and  arbitrary  hand  with  which  he  pursued  his  designs,  as  well 
as  by  their  own  <«chemes  of  ambition.  The  struggle  with  this  party  lasted  with  various 
fortune  for  no  less  a  period  than  15  years,  and  was  only  terminated  in  1555.  after  a  some- 
what ridiculous  emeuU  in  the  streets.  Amy  Perrin  and  others,  driven  from  the  city, 
were  executed  in  effigy;  and  the  reformer's  authority  from  this  date  confirmed  into  an 
absolute  supremacy. 

During  the  period  of  this  long  struggle  with  the  libertines,  C.  had  many  other  dis- 
putes, in  which  he  conducted  himself  with  no  less  heartiness  and  iseal.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  were  his  controversies  with  Sebastian  Castellio,  Jerome  Bolsec,  and  above 
all,  Michael  Servetus., 

C.  had  become  acquainted  with  Castellio  at  Strasbnrg.  They  entert-ained  at  first  a 
warm  friendship  for  each  other,  and  C.  showed  great  zeal  in  assisting  Castellio,  whose 
poverty  and  learning  had  attracted  his  sympathy.  When  he  returned  to  Geneva,  he 
invited  Castellio  to  join  him  there,  and  procured  for  him  the  title  of  regent  or  tutor  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  city.  There  was  little  similarity,  however,  in  the  characters  of  the 
two  men,  and  the  diversity  of  their  tastes  and  views  soon  became  apparent.  The  learning 
of  Castellio  was  intensely  humanitic;  a  classical  spirit  and  a  somewhat  arbitrary  opinion- 
ativcness  molded  all  hi*^  studies;  and  as  soon  as  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  theology, 
became  into  conflict  with  Calvin.  In  a  letter  to  Farel  in  15^,  we  find  C.  8peaking''bf 
the  freiks  of  "our  friend  Sebastian,  which  may  both  raise  your  bile  and  your  lau^ter 
at  the  same  time."  These  freaks  relate  to  Castellio's  notions  of  scriptural  translation, 
and  his  refusal  of  C.'s  offer  tx)  revise  the  version  which  he  had  made  of  certain  parts  of 
Scripture.  Then,  two  years  later,  when  Castellio  desired  to  enter  into  the  ministry.  C. 
dissuaded  the  council  from  accepting  him,  on  account  of  some  peculiar  opinions  which 
he  held.  These  were  certain  rationalistic  views  as  to  the  authenticity  and  character  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  and  also  about  election.  After  this, 
Castellio  left  Geneva  for  awhile,  but  soon  returning,  he  attacked  the  views  of  C.  openly. 
Aft<»r  a  violent  scene  in  church,  which  is  painted  in  C.'s  letters  very  strongly,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  city.  The  two  old  friends,  now  declared  enemies,  did  not  spare  each 
other  henceforth.     The  fate  of  Servetus  drew  forth  an  anonynfc^u^^pj]hjli^ayl^g:^^(^k 
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with  keen  logic  and  coyert  and  ingenious  sarcasm  the  Genevan  doctrines.  This  publi- 
cation was  attributed  by  both  C.  and  Beza  to  Castellio,  and  tiiey  replied  to  him  in  no 
measured  terms,  stigmatizing  him  as  a  "  deceiver  and  vessel  of  Satan."  One  fact  really 
disgraceful  to  C.  in  the  controversy  deserves  not  to  be  passed  over.  Sunk  in  great  poverty, 
Castellio  was  obliged,  in  his  old  age,  to  gather  sticks  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  Basel, 
as  a  means  of  support.  C.  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  stealing  the  sticks.  Such 
polemical  truculence  may  well  make  us  turn  away  in  disgust  and  indignation. 

The  controversy  with  Bolsec  belongs  to  a  later  period.  Jerome  Bolsec  was  originally 
a  Carmelite  monk,  hut  he  had  thrown  aside  the  habit,  and  betaken  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Gteneva.  He  was  led  to  attack  0.*s  doctrine  of  predestination.  As 
soon  as  C.  heard  of  this,  he  led  him  to  understand  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  question 
the  Genevan  docrine.  He  and  the  other  clergy  dealt  with  him ;  but  after  repeated  dispu- 
tations Bolsec  was  found  incorrigible,  and  was  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  city. 
Cast  out  of  the  theocratic  community,  he  ultimatety  re-ioined  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  revenged  himself  in  a  somewhat  mean  way  against  C.  by  writing  his  life  in 
a  spirit  of  detraction  and  slander. 

Of  all  these  contests,  however,  the  most  memorable  is  that  with  Servetus.  A  melan- 
choly interest  encircles  the  name  of  this  great  heretic,  which  the  criminal  tragedy  of  his 
death  keeps  always  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  minds  of  all  who  hate  intolerance,  and  who 
love  truth  rather  than  dogmatism.  The  character  of  Servetus  himself  has  little  to  do 
with  this  interest.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  vain,  restless,  and  enthusiastic 
dreamer,  Uian  of  a  calm  and  patient  inquirer.  In  his  very  dreams,  however,  and  the 
vague  audacities  of  his  speculation,  there  is  a  kind  of  simplicity  and  unconscious  ear- 
nestness that  wins  sympathy.  He  had  entered  into  various  connections  with  C. ,  even 
from  the  time  of  his  early  residence  in  Paris;  particularly,  he  had  sent  him  various  docu- 
ments containing  the  views,  fully  developed  in  his  work  subsequently  published  under 
the  title  of  HesUtuUo  Ckristianismi.  C.  never  concealed  his  abhorrence  of  these  views; 
and  in  a  letter  to  Farel  as  early  as  1546,  he  threatens  that  if  Servetus  should  come  to 
Geneva,  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  bring  him  to  condign  punislimcut:  J\'am  d  rene- 
rtt,  modo  mleat  mea  authoritaSy  vitum  exire  nmiqtiam  patiar.  The  history  of  his  seizure 
and  condemnation  at  Vienne  by  the  Catholic  authorities,  and  especially  of  C.'s  share  in 
the  correspondence  which  led  to  his  seizure,  is  very  complicated  and  obscure.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  C.  was  the  instigator,  through  a  creature  of  his  own  of  the 
name  of  Trie,  of  the  whole  transaction;  it  is  certain  that  he  forwarded  to  the 
authorities,  through  Trie,  private  documents  which  Servetus  had  intrusted  to  him, 
with  a  view  to  the  heretic's  identification,  and  as  materials  for  his  condemnation. 
Servetus  was  sentenced  to  be  burned,  but  effected  his  escape,  and,  after  several 
months'  wandering,  he  was  found  at  Geneva.  It  was  his  intention  to  proceed  to 
Italy,  where  he  hoped  his  opinions  might  meet  with  some  degree  of  toleration,  and  he 
arrived  at  Geneva  on  his  way.  This  is  the  explanation  of  an  event  otherwise  unaccount- 
able. Having  ventured  to  church,  according  to  the  common  account,  he  was  rccog 
nized,  apprehended,  and  conveyed  to  prison  by  C.'s  order,  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  city.  The  particulars  of  his  trial  are  full  of  interest,  but  too  lengthened  to  be 
detailed  here.  It  lasted,  with  various  interruptions,  for  two  months.  He  attacked  C. 
with  the  most  foul  epithets,  and  C.  retorted  with  a  virulence  and  foulness  quite  equal  to 
his  own.  At  length,  on  the  26th  of  Oct.,  1553,  sentence  was  passed  upon  Servetus,  con- 
demning him  to  death  by  fire.  C.  used  his  influence  to  have  the*  mode  of  death  allevi- 
ated, but  without  success.  On  the  very  next  morning,  the  sentence  was  put  into  execu- 
tion. On  an  extended  eminence  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  Servetus  was  fastened 
to  a  stake  surrounded  by  heaps  of  oak-wood  and  leaves,  witli  his  condemned  book  and 
the  MS.  he  had  sent  to  C.  attached  to  liis  girdle;  and,  amid  his  agonizing  cries,  the  fire 
was  kindled,  and  the  wretched  man  expiated  his  heresy  amidst  the  flames.  Whatever 
apologies  may  be  urged  for  this  memorable  crime,  it  must  remain  a  mournful  and  scan- 
dalous blot  on  the  history  of  the  reformation.  The  disgrace  of  it  has  particularly 
attached  to  C,  and  with  some  lustice,  from  the  special  and  unhappy  relation  which  he 
bore  to  the  whole  transaction ;  outmost  of  the  reiormers  are  no  less  implicated  m  it. 
The  wise  BullinMr  defended  it,  and  even  the  gentle  Melanchthon  could  only  see  cause  for 
gratitude  in  the  hideous  tragedy. 

After  the  execution  of  Servetus,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Libertines,  two  years  later, 
C.'s  power  in  Gtenevn  was  firmly  established,  and  he  used  it  vigorously  and  beneficently 
for  the  defense  of  Protestantism* throughout  Europe.  By  the  mediation  of  Beza,  he  made 
his  influence  felt  in  Prance  in  the  great  struggle  that  was  there  going  on  between  the 
hierarchical  party,  with  the  Guises  at  its  head,  and  the  Protestants,  led  by  Conde  and 
Colifirny.  In  1561,  his  energies  began  to  fail.  He  had  been  long  suffering  from  bad 
health,  but  his  streMth  of  will  and  buoyancy  of  intellect  sustained  him  amid  all  his 
bodily  weakness,  m  the  year  now  mentioned,  his  bad  health  greatly  increased,  and 
although  he  survived  for  more  than  two  years,  he  never  regained  any  vigor.  He  died 
on  the  27th  of  May,  1564. 

Very  different  estimates,  it  may  be  imagined,  have  been  formed  of  C.'s  character, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  contemplated.     None,  however,  can  dis- 
pute his  intellectual  greatness,  or  the  powerful  services  which  he   rendered  to  th&  ? 
cause  of  Protestantism.    Stem  m  spirit,  and  unyielding  in  will,  he  ii'^S^^r^^lii^df  ^ 
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petty  in  his  motives.  Nowhere  amiable,  he  is  everywhere  strong.  Arbitrary  and  cruel 
when  it  suits  him,  he  is  yet  heroic  in  his  aims,  and  beneficent  in  the  scope  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Earnest  from  the  first,  loolsing  upon  life  as  a  serious  reality,  his  moral  purpose  is 
always  clear  and  definite — to  live  a  Jife  of  duty,  to  shape  circumstances  to  such  divine 
cuds  as  he  apprehended,  and,  in  whatever  sphere  he  might  bu  placed,  to  work  out  the 
glory  of  God. 

He  rendered  a  double  sei-vice  to  Protestantism,  which,  apart  from  anything  else, 
would  have  made  his  name  illustrious:  he  sytitematieed  Us  doctniis^  and  he  organized  it4 
^ccleHuuttiatl  disciplin/;.  He  was  at  once  the  great  theologian  of  the  reformation,  and  the 
founder  of  a  new  church  polity,  which  did  more  than  all  other  influences  together  to 
consolidate  the  scattered  forces  of  the  reformation,  and  give  them  an  cnduiing  strength. 
As  a  religious  teacher,  as  a  social  legislator,  and  as  a  writer,  especially  of  the  French 
language,  then  in  process  of  formation,  his  fame  is  second  to  none  in  his  age,  and  must 
always  conspicuously  adorn  the  history  of  civilization.  Among  O.'s  most  important 
works  are:  GhrUtianm  Beliffionis  Imtitatio  (Basel,  1530);  De  dleceisUate  Beformaitda 
Eeclesia  (1544);  Cormnentaires  sur  la  Concordance  ou  Har^nonie  dea  Eoangkiate^  (G«n. 
1561);  In  Novum  Testamentum  Gmnmentarii;  In  LU>res  Paalmorum  GommenttMrii;  In 
Librum  Gejieseos  Comnuntarii.  The  first  edition  of  C.'s  whole  works  is  that  of  Amster- 
•dam,  1671,  in  9  vols.  fol.  A  complete  critical  edition  by  Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Reuss 
began  to  appear  at  Brunswick  in  1869.  By  the  "Calvin  translation  society,"  in  Edin- 
burgh, his  works  have  been  collected,  translated  into  English,  and  issued  in  51  vols.  8vo, 
1843-55.  Besides  the  original  Vita  by  Beza,  there  are  lives  of  C.  by  Bolsec  (frona  the 
Catholic  standpoint,  1577;  new  ed.  1875),  Audin(1840),  Bungener,Viguet  and  Tissot  (1864); 
-and  in  Germany,  by  Henry  (1844).  Stfthelin  (1863),  and  Kampschulte  (vol.  i.  1869). 

CALVINISK  is  the  system  of  religious  doctrine  associated  with  the  name  of  Calvin, 
and  supposed  to  distinguish  the  clmrches  more  particularly  called  the  reformed,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  churches.  Calvin's  doctrinal  views  are 
laid  down  at  length  in  his  Institutio  GhristiancB  Behgionia,  first  published  in  1538.  It 
was  not  till  many  years  later,  however,  that  the  name  of  C.  came  to  be  attached  to  a  cer- 
tain set  of  doctrinal  opinions,  and  not  till  the  rise  of  Arminius  (q.v.)  and  the  synod  of 
Dort  (q.v.)  in  1618,  that  these  opinions  may  be  said  to  have  been  polemically  marked  off 
from  others  with  wliich  they  are  generally  contrasted,  and  to  which  they  are  recognized 
as  standing:  in  opposition, 

The  difference  of  thought  expressed  in  the  Arminian  and  Calvlnistic  systems  is  a.s  old 
as  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  almost  every  point,  Augustine  may  be  said  to 
have  anticipated  Calvin;  while  Pelagius  and  the  eastern  divines,  such  as  Chrysostom^ 
represented  a  type  of  opinion  upon  the  whole  consonant  to  that  which  in  more  modem 
times  has  been  opposed  to  Calvinism.  In  tbe  Roman  Catholic  church,  since  the  reforma- 
tion, the  same  opposition  of  thought  has  presented  itself  in  the  famous  contest  of 
Jansenism  and  Jesuitism. 

The  muin  point  of  distinction  in  the  two  systems  or  modes  of  Christian  opinion,  is  as 
to  the  operation  of  divine  grace  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  In  the  one  system,  this 
operation  is  considered  as  predetermined  and  absolute ;  in  the  other,  as  merely  prescient, 
and  in  some  sense  conditioned.  Predestination  and  irresistibie  grace  are  the  great  key- 
notes of  C. — its  two  main  points.  Others  were  added  in  opposition  to  Arminianism — 
viz.,  onginal  Sin,  jtarticular  redemption,  and  the  perftererancA  of  the  saint*;  but  the  firs^t 
■of  these  is  not  pocnliariy  Calvinistic,  and  the  last  two  are  merely  corollaries  from  the 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace.  Predestination  is.  in  fact,  the  one  distinguishing 
doctrine  of  the  system,  as  it  was  of  Augustinianism,  of  which  C.  was  merely  the  re  vivaL 
The  divine  will,  appitjhended  as  decretive  and  predestinating,  is  necessarily  irresiatilile  in 
its  efflcacy,  sekct  in  its  objects,  and  })ernecertng  in  its  results.  The  characteristic  of  C, 
therefore,  is  that  it  is  a  speculative  Chri.<itian  system,  springing  from  a  single  great  prin- 
ciple, carried  out  riejorously  into  all  its  logical  consequences. 

The  church  of  England,  in  its  earlier  history,  was  Calvinistic  in  its  creed,  although 
mediaeval  and  Catholic  in  its  ritual.  Puritanisni  was  nothing  else  than  a  movenientto 
reduce  it  altogether  to  a  Calvinistic  model.  In  the  reaction  which  followed  this  move- 
ment, the  church  of  England,  while  retaining  its  original  articles,  nearly  parted  with  its 
Calvinistic  faith;  and  throughout  the  18th  cT,  its  chief  divines  are  conspicuously  Armin- 
ian or  latitudinarian.  But  with  the  revival  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  er>d  of  the 
century,  C.  revived;  and  it  still  maintains,  if  not  an  afeolnte  sway,  yet  a  powerful 
influence  over  many  minds  in  the  Anglican  establishment,  while  it  is  the  profe^ed  creed 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  dissenters. 

The  church  of  Scotland,  along  with  the  other  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  country, 
and  the  large  and  numerously  increasing  bodies  of  Presbyterians  in  America,  all  bold  to 
the  Westminster  confession  of  faith,  the  "most  elaborate  and  formal  expression  of  Calvin- 
istic doctrine  that  exists.  But  while  holding  to  the  same  Calvinistic  standard,  these 
churches  show  many  varieties  of  actual  opinion;  and  in  the  history  of  Presbyterianism, 
C.  has  shown  a  tendency  in  its  logical  development  to  pass  into  rationalism  of  Unitarian- 
ism.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  the  church  of  Geneva  itself,  and  some  of  the  old 
Puritan  churches  of  America.  It  still  remains,  however,  as  opposed  to  Arminian. 
Sociuian.  or  any  cognate  forms  of  the  same  type  of  doctrine,  the  most  living  and  power- 
ful among  the  creeds  of  the  reformation.  ^ '9'^'^^^  oy  xj  v/ v^  iv 
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CALVINI8TIC  METHODISTS,  in  Great  Britain,  are  in  three  divisions:  the  Whit- 
field Connection,  1741;  Lady  Huntingdon  Connection,  174S;  and  Welsh  Methodists,  17o0. 

CALVrSirS,  Sethus,  1556-1617;  an  astronomer  and  chroDologist  of  Germany,  who 
organized  a  system  of  chronology  embodying  the  history  ot  tlie  world.  The  work  was 
commended  by  Scaliger  and  Casaubon,  but  was  condemned  in  the  Index  Exfynrfja!oriaH. 
In  1612,  he  published  a  work  on  the  Gregorian  calender,  undertaking  to  show  the  inade- 
quacy of  that  system  and  to  supplant  it  with  one  founded  upon  astronomical  prineiphs. 

CALW,  or  Kalw,  an  important  manufacturing  t.  in  WUrteniberg,  chief  seat  of  the 
Wdrtemberg  timber-trade  with  Holland,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  ot"  tlie  same  name,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Black  forest,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Nagold,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
over  which  are  two  stone  bridges.  Cotton  and  woolen  spinning,  dyeing  lurkey-rcd, 
manufacturing  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  making  leather,  stout  shoes,  cigars,  etc.,  are 
the  principal  industries.  Though  the  streets  in  the  old  town  are  irregularly  built,  there 
are  many  large  and  beautiful  houses.     Pop.  71,  5582;  '75,  4642;  nearly  all  ProtCblants. 

CALX  is  the  Latin  term  for  quicklime.  As  quicklime  is  produced  by  burning  lime- 
stone, the  alchemists  applied  the  term  C.  to  the  product  obtained  by  burning  any  ore  or 
other  mineral  substance;  and  cahiJiation  (q.v.)  to  the  process. 

CALTCANTHU8  (Gr.  calyx-fiower),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  ox^qv  calycan- 
thac€4M,  an  order  allied  to  romaem,  and  of  which  only  a  few  species  are  known,  natives  of 
North  America  and  Japan — slirubs,  with  square  stems,  which  are  of  remarkable  struc- 
ture, having  around  the  central  woody  axis  four  smaller  imperfect  ones.  An  aromatic 
fragrance  characterizes  this  order.  In  the  genus  C,  the  bark  and  Icttves  possess  it  as 
well  as  the  flowers.  The  bark  of  C.  floridus,  a  native  of  Carolina,  has  been  used  as  a 
spice  and  carminative,  and  has  acquired  the  name  of  Carolina  allspice,  or  American 
allspice.     The  flowers  are  of  a  chocolate  color. 

CAL'YDON,  an  ancient  city  of  ^tolia,  7i  m.  from  the  sea  on  the  river  Evenus,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Calydon,  son  of  ^tolus,  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar  by  Meleager  and  other  heroes,  and  to  have  sent 
soldiers  to  the  Trojan  war.  In  391  B.C.,  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Achieans,  and  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Pompey,  it  was  a  place  of  importance.  In  31  B.C.,  Augustus  removed 
the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  a  city  then  founded  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Actiuin. 

CALYBO  NIAIV  BOAB.  Once  upon  a  time,  according  to  a  Greek  myth,  a  certain 
(Eneus,  king  of  Calvdon,  the  ancient  capital  of  iStolia,  omitted  a  sacrltice  to  Diana, 
-whereupon  the  godaess,  in  her  rage,  sent  into  his  fields  a  frigJitful  boar,  which  com- 
mitted great  devastation.  No  one  had  the  courage  to  hunt  it  except  Meleager,  the  son 
of  CEneus,  who,  calling  to  his  help  the  bravest  heroes  of  Greece — Theseus,  Jason, 
Nestor,  and  others — pursued  and  slew  the  monster.  Later  writers,  however,  aftirm  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  destroy  the  animal,  until  Atalanta,  his  mistress,  aided  him  by 
piercing  it  with  an  arrow. 

CALTM'EHE,  a  genus  of  the  fossil  order  trilobites  (q.v.).  It  differed  from  the  other 
genera  of  the  order  in  the  individuals  having  the  power  of  rolline:  themselves  into  a  ball, 
80  that  they  are  often  found  coiled  up  like  an  oniscus,  i.e.,  hog-louse — i^i^go,  a  slater. 
The  genus  is  characteristic  of  the  Silurian  formation.  The  species  we  figure  has  been 
long  known  as  the  **  Dudley  locust."  It  is  remarkable  as  a  very  long-subsisting  spe- 
cies, passing  from  the  Caracfoc  beds  to  the  Ludlow  rocks.  Twenty  species  have  been 
described. 

CALYP'80,  in  Grecian  legend,  was.  according  to  Homer,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
inhabited  the  solitary  wooded  isle  of  Ogygia,  far  apart  from  all  gods  and  men.  Ulysses 
being  thrown  upon  her  island  by  shipwreck,  she  treated  him  kindly,  and  promised  him 
immortality  if  he  would  marry  her.  He  was  fascinated  by  her  charms,  but  unwilling 
to  desert  his  wife  and  his  native  land ;  she  detained  him,  how^ever,  seven  years,  and  bore 
him  two  sons.     On  his  departure,  she  died  of  grief. 

CALYPSO  BOREAL'IS,  an  orchid  with  heart-shaped  leaf,  and  beautiful  yellow, 
pink,  and  purple  flowers;  growing  in  the  bogs  and  moist  woodlands  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

CALTPTSiB'A  (Gr.  kalffptray  a  head-dress)<  a  genus  of  ^teropodous  mollusks,  of  the 
order  peeHnilyraruikUUa^  the  type  of  a  family,  calyptrandoBy  formerly  included  in  the 

Senus  patella,  or  limpet,  when  the  mere  form  of  the  shell  was  more  regarded  in  classi- 
cation  than  the  stmctare  of  the  animal,  and  still  known  as  chambered  limpets,  cup- 
and-saucer  limpets,  bonnet  limpets,  and  slipper  limpets.  The  shell  is  limpet-shaped, 
but  the  apex  is  more  or  less  s^ral,  and  has  a  calcareous  process  from  its  inner  surface 
for  tlw  attachment  of  a  principal  muscle.  The  caZyptrcBtda  differ  much  in  shape,  some 
being  very  fiat,  and  others  very  conical;  some  elongated  and  slipper-like.  The  species 
are  generally  natives  of  the  shores  of  warm  climates.  Only  two  are  British. — Calyp- 
tr(BicUBS.re  common  in  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks. 

OA'LTX  (a  torm  originally  Greek),  in  botany,  the  outermost  of  the  circles  of  modi- 
fied leaves  which  surround  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  along  with  them  constitute 
the  fiower.    Within  the  C.  there  is  generally  at  least  a  second  circle  of  leaves,  called  > 
the  corolla  (see  Cosolla  and  FiiOWEB);  but  this  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  C^^ 
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the  only  enveloi)e  of  the  parts  of  fructification.  The  leaves  of  which  the  C.  is  com- 
posed are  called  iepals,  when  quite  separate  from  each  other;  but  they  often  grow 
together  into  a  tube  at  the  base,  and  the  C.  is  then  said  to  be  fnonosepalous  or  gamosepabus 
{monos,  one;  ganws,  union).  The  sepals  are  generally  simple  and  without  stalks;  Xhts 
are  generally  green,  and  differ  much  less  widely  from  ordinary  leaves  than  the  petals  or 
leaves  of  the  corolla;  sometimes,  however,  they  ore  petalaid,  and  brightly  colored,  as  in 
fuchsui.  The  C.  and  corolla  of  many  endogenous  plants  resemble  one  another  almost 
completely,  and  the  common  i&rm.  perianth  (q.v.)  is  then  very  generally  employed.  In 
some  plants,  the  C.  passes  insensibly  into  the  corolla,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
the  innermost  sepals  from  the  outermost  petals.  The  C.  i^  in  such  cases  often  com 
posed  of  more  circles  of  leaves  than  one.  The  C.  occasionally  falls  off  when  flowering 
IS  over  (deciduus),  as  in  ranunculits;  sometimes  even  when  it  commences  {caducoun),  as 
In  the  poppy;  generally  it  remains  till  the  fruit  is  ripe  {pentistcrit),  and  is  then  much 
enlarged  and  more  brightly  colored,  as  in  physalis.  It  often  becomes  fleshy,  and  forms 
the  seeming  fruit,  as  in  the  rose. — The  glumes  (q.v.)  of  grasses,  etc.,  used  to  be  regarded 
as  a  C,  to  which,  however,  they  have  no  proper  analogy. 

CAM,  or  Granta,  a  river  of  England,  which,  rising  in  Essex,  flows  n.e.  through 
Cambridgeshire,  and  after  a  course  of  about  40  m.,  joins  the  Ouse  3i  m.  above  Ely.  It 
gives  its  name  to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  which  stands  upon  it,  and  below  which  it  iu 
navigable,  and  is  classic  on  account  of  the  boat-races  on  it  by  Cambridge  students. 

CAM,  in  machinery,  a  curved  plate  or  groove,  by  which  motion  is  communicated 
and  controlled.  The  moving  plate  or  groove  is  a  dnner;  the  rod,  bar,  or  other  thing 
moved,  is  called  the  follower.  The  follower  is  held  against  the  driver  by  its  weight  or 
by  a  spring,  or  other  device.  The  radii  of  the  driver  determine  by  their  length  the 
motion  of  the  follower,  and  the  angles  which  they  make  with  some  one,  chopen  as  a 
base  of  calculation,  fix  the  time  at  which  change  oi  motion  occurs.  For  example,  it 
may  be  desired  that  the  follower  shall  move  upward,  and  then  downward,  with  a  uni- 
form velocity.  From  the  center  of  the  driver  any  conveniert  number  of  radii  may  be 
drawn,  dividing  equally  the  860**  of  angular  space.'  On  one  of  these  radii  we  mark  the 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  driver  at  which  the  point  of  the  follower  will  stand  when 
in  its  position  nearest  to  that  center.  Upon  the  opposite  radius,  distant  180'  from  the 
first,  the  point  is  marked  which  gives  the  farthest  position  of  the  follower;  the  differ 
ence  between  these  radii  being  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  we  have  made  angu- 
lar spaces  in  the  180^,  we  increase  the  length  of  each  radius  in  succession,  beginning 
with  the  shortest,  by  one  of  those  parts,  and  we  draw  a  curve  connecting  the  ends  of  the 
radii  so  terminated.  Of  course  the  greater  the  number  of  parts  chosen  for  the  division 
of  the  angular  space  and  of  the  difference  of  the  first. and  last  radii,  the  more  accu- 
rately will  the  curve  be  drawn.  The  edge  of  the  driving-plate  being  cut  to  this  curve, 
the  follower  being  made  to  press  constantly  against  it,  and  the  driver  being  tui-ned  with 
a  uniform  rotation,  the  follower  will  move  through  its  limited  space  with  an  equable 
motion,  because  the  radii  of  the  driver  increase  by  constant  amounts,  at  constant  inter- 
vals of  time.  If  the  curve  is  reversed,  the  second  part  being  the  symmetrical  oppo- 
site of  the  first  part,  the  follower  will  descend  as  uniformly  as  it  rose.  The  cam  thus 
drawn  is  one  of  frequent  use,  and  is  called  the  hea/rt-sliaped  cam.  To  avoid  friction 
the  end  of  the  follower  often  carries  a  roller  which  works  against  the  surface  of  the 
cam ;  in  this  case  the  cam-surface  is  found  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  that  alx)ye 
described,  at  a  constant  distance  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  roller.  If  we  w  ish  the  fol 
lower  to  rest  at  any  part  of  a  cycle  of  motion,  the  radii  for  that  time  will  be  made  equal, 
and  the  corresponding  cam-sunace  will  be  a  circular  arc;  the  time  will  be  such  a  part 
of  that  of  a  complete  cycle,  as  the  angle  between  the  radii  of  the  ends  of  this  arc,  is  of 
860^  The  cam-plate  has  sometimes  a  groove  cut  upon  its  flat  side,  and  the  end  of 
the  follower  runs  m  the  groove.  A  spiral  groove  may  be  cut  into  the  surface  of  a  cj'lin- 
der  as  in  a  screw ;  if  a  follower  be  inserted  in  this  groove  it  will  be  driven  forward  as 
the  cylinder  turns;  when  the  groove  reaches  the  end  of  the  cvlinder,  it  may  turn  back, 
and  cause  the  follower  to  return  with  the  same  motion,  or  if  tlie  pitch  of  the  groove  be 
made  shorter  or  longer,  the  return  of  the  follower  will  be  changed  accordingly.  By  a 
Judicious  construction  and  arrangement  of  cams,  almost  every  variety  of  motion  may 
be  produced  with  the  greatest  precision  as  to  time  and  amount.  A  cam-form  wbich 
does  not  make  a  complete  revolution,  but  after  moviag  a  short  distance  in  one  direction 
oscillates  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  called  a  itiper.  A  familiar  example  may  be  seen 
in  the  engine-room  of  a  steamboat,  in  the  rocking  arms  which  raise  and  let  fall  the  valve 
rods. 

CAM,  DiOGO,  a  Portuguese  navigator  of  the  16th  c,  who  continued  the  w.  African 
discoveries  commenced  by  Don  Henry.  He  had  sufHcient  influence  with  the  king  of 
Congo  to  induce  that  monarch  to  permit  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  bis 
dominion. 

CAHAL'DOLITEB,  a  religious  order  founded  in  the  vale  of  Camaldoli,  near  Arezzo, 
in  the  Apennines,  in  1018,  by  St.  Romauld,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  a  member  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  dukes  of  Ravenna.  From  Italy  it  spread  into  France,  Germany, 
and  Poland.  The  brethren,  who  wear  a  white  garment,  are,  and  have  always  been, 
characterized  for  the  excessive  rigidity  of  their  monastic  tale;  but  except  to  ahowt^ 
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what  lengths  in  a  cruel  mortification  of  natural  life  man  can  proceed,  they  have  beea 
practically  useless  in  the  world.    The  order  is  now  almost  extinct. 

CAKAKOUS.    See  BoucHEs  Du  Rhone. 

CAKABIL'LA,  a  Spanish  word,  diminutive  of  eamara,  literally  signifies  a  little  cham- 
ber. As'Camara  is  used  to  designate,  par  exeeUencet  the  chamber  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  royal  chamber,  so  C.  is  also  used  to  designate  his  private  chamber  or  cabinet,  the 
place  where  he  receives  his  most  intimate  friends,  courtiers,  sycophants,  and  all  the 
moral  refuse  that  naturally  gathers  round  a  weak  throne.  Hence,  in  the  political  lan- 
guage of  modern  Europe,  it  has  come  to  signify  the  influence  exercised  on  the  state  by 
secret  and  unaccredited  councilors,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  legitimate 
ministry,  an  influence  which  in  Spain  particularly  is  most  pernicious.  The  word  first 
obtained  this  meaning  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  who  was  excessively  addicted  to 
the  unkingly  habit  of  listening  to  the  insinuations  of  the  companions  of  his  pleasures. 

CAMARI'NA,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hipparus,  20  m.  e. 
of  Terranova.  It  was  founded  by  Syracusans  in  the  6th  c.  b.c.,  but  soon  after  was 
destroyed,  because  it  had  thrown  off  its  allegiance.  It  was  restored  495  b.g.,  but  again 
depopulated,  being  finally  established  about  34  years  later.  In  285  b.g.,  most  of  its 
people  were  sold  by  the  Itoman  consuls  as  slaves.  It  continued  to  exist  until  the  2d  c, 
but  since  then  has  been  in  ruins. 

OAHAT'ETT  and  Mon'ochbome  are  terms  bv  which  paintinj^  in  one  color  is  desig- 
nated. The  ancients  painted  thus  both  in  sray  [en  arisaUte)  and  m  red.  Pictures  of  sev- 
eral tints,  but  where  the  natural  colors  of  the  objects  are  not  copied,  are  said  to  be 
en  camayeu.  As  one  color  generally  prevails,  we  speak  of  blue,  red,  yellow,  green 
camaveu.  Polidori  Caravaggio,  for  example,  so  overlaid  his  other  colors  with  brown, 
that  his  works  give  the  impression  of  monochrome  paintings.  Drawings  in  Indian  ink, 
red  and  black  chalk,  pencil,  etc.,  as  well  as  engravings,  may  be  said  to  be  ^  camayeu. 

CAMBACEBES,  Jean  Jacques  Regis,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  high  chancellor  of  the 
French  empire,  under  Napoleon,  was  b.  at  Montpellier,  Oct.,  18, 1753.  In  1791,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  criminal  court  in  his  native  place.  Aftewards,  as  member  of 
the  national  convention,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  sketching  the  new  code  of  laws, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  convention 
to  condemn  the  king,  and,  when  this«was  done,  argued  in  favor  of  a  reprieve.  After 
th«  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27, 1794),  C.  was  elected  president  of  the  con- 
vention, and,  as  head  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  was  active  in  procuring  peace 
with  Prussia  and  Spain.  His  enemies  having  succeecfed  in  expelling  him  from  oflice, 
he  engaged  himself  in  legal  studies,  and  laid  before  the  council  of  five  hundred  the 
sketch  of  a  civil  code  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  In  1796, 
O.  was  for  a  short  time  made  president  of  this  council.  After  the  ciianges  made  in  the 
directory,  he  was  made  minister  of  justice,  assisted  in  the  revolution  of  the  IBtii  Bru- 
maire  (Nov.  9,  1799),  was  made  second  consul,  and  faithfully  attached  himself  to  the 
interest  of  Napoleon,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  ofilce  of  high  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  and  in  1808  was  made  duke  of  Parma.  He  endeavored  to  dissuade  Napoleon 
from  the  projected  invasion  of  Russia,  but  in  this  instance  his  advice  was  vainly  given. 
In  1813,  when  Napoleon  took  the  field  against  the  allies,  C.  was  left  as  president  of  the 
regency,  and  in  this  capacity  accompanied  ths  empress  lo  Blois,  1814.  From  this  place 
he  sent  to  Paris  his  vote  for  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  During  the  hundred  days, 
against  his  own  will,  he  was  made  minister  of  justice,  and  president  of  the  chamber  of 
peers.  After  the  second  restoration,  C.  lived  privately  in  Paris  for  some  time ;  but  in 
1816  was  exiled  for  having  taken  part  in  the  execution  of  Louis  XYI.  In  1818,  his 
civil  and  political  rights  were  restored,  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived 
retired  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mar.  5,  1824.  Among  the  men  of  the  revolution,  C. 
was  one  of  the  few  whose  activity  was  peaceable  and  truly  progressive.  His  services 
in  the  establishment  of  law  were  great.  His  nature  was  mild  and  candid,  and  his  intel- 
lect very  acute. 

CAMBA'LUC.  or  CAMBALU'  (Mongol,  Kaan-BaUgh,  "city of  the  Khan"),  the  city 
now  known  as  Peking.  It  was  captured  in  1215  by  Genghis  Khan,  and  in  1264  adopted 
as  the  imperial  residence  by  his  grandson  Kublai,  who  founded  a  new  city  near  the  old 
one  of  Yenking.  The  new  city,  Ta-tu,  or  "  great  capital,"  was  a  rectangle  about  5^  by 
8J  m.,  or  more  than  18  m.  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  colossal  wall  of  mud, 
having  an  inner  inclosure  for  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  khan.  There  were  11  gates, 
and  the  streets  ran  towards  them  in  direct  lines.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Mongol 
emperors  until  the  fall  of  their  power  in  1368.  Soon  afterwards  the  native  dynasty  gave 
it  the  name  of  Pe-king,  or  "north  court,"  by  which  name  it  was  known  to  the  early 
Jesuit  missionaries;  but  now  the  native  name  in  ordinary  use  is  King-Cheng  or  King-tu, 
signifying  "the  capital."  The  restoration  of  Oambaluc  was  commenced  in  1409;  the 
aize  was  diminished,  and  the  town  made  more  nearly  a  square,  and  in  this  form  now 
constitutes  the  "  Tartar  city"  of  Pe-king.  The  walls  were  finished  in  487.  In  1544, 
the  "  outer  city"  was  formed,  the  portion  now  known  as  "  the  Chinese  city."  The  whole 
city  under  the  name  Cambaluc  was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  by  pope  Clement  Y.  in 
1807. 
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'  CAMBAT',  a  city,  district,  and  gulf  at  the  n.w.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindu- 
stan.—1.  C,  the  city,  stands  at  the  bead  of  its  gulf,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Myhee, 
in  lat.  22°  18'  n.,  and  long.  72''  39'  e.,  being  76  m.  to  the  n.n.w,  of  Surat.  It  contains 
about  33,700  "inhabitants,  having  been  at  one  time  mucli  more  populous — ruinous 
palacCiS.  mosques,  and  tombs,  and  an  excavated  temple  of  considerable  pretensions, 
attest  its  former  magnificence  and  extent.  The  main  cause  of  its  decay  has  been  the 
gradual  obstruction  of  its  seaward  navigation.  It  still  exports  ^rain,  cotton,  and  ivory, 
besides  its  renowned  manufactures  in  bloodstone  and  carnehan. — 2.  C. ,  the  district, 
contains  an  area  of  850  sq.m.,  stretching  in  n.  Ip.t,  from  22°  9'  to  22**  41',  and  in  e.  long, 
from  72°  20'  to  78"  5'.  It  is  attached  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  though  under  the 
government  of  a  nawab  of  its  own.  Pop.  85,000. — 8.  C,  the  gulf,  extends  in  n.  lat. 
between  21"  and  22"  10',  and  in  e.  long,  between  71**  50  '  and  73"  40',  measuring  80  m. 
in  length,  and  averaging  25  m.  in  breadth.  In  proportion  to  its  size,  it  receives  a  vast 
quantity  of  freshwater — on  the  w.,  the  Gooma.  Oolowtee,  Gelya,  and  Setroonjee;  on  the 
n.,  the  Saburmuttee  and  Myhee;  and  on  the  e.,  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Taptee.  The 
inundations  of  so  many  rivers,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  which  fall  and  rise  80  ft, 
conspire  not  only  to  elevate  the  bottom,  but  also  to  generate  movable  quicksands. 

CAH'BEB,  in  ship-building,  implies  a  slight  arching  or  convexity  upwards.  A 
"cambered"  ship  is  one  in  which  the  floor  is  higher  in  midships  than  at  the  stem  and 
stern. — The  name  "  camber"  is  also  given  to  a  small  dock  in  a  dockyard,  for  containing 
boats,  and  for  loading  and  unloading  timber. 

CAMBERT.  Robert,  1628-77;  the  first  compo.ser  of  French  operas;  organist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Honore,  and  musical  superintendent  to  Anne  of  Austria,  the  mother  of 
Louis  XIV.  When  LuUi  was  made  musical  superintendent  to  the  king,  in  1673,  C. 
went  to  London,  where  Charles  II.  made  him  master  of  the  band.  His  chief  works 
were  Arimhie,  or  the  Amours  of  Bacchm;  Poniona;  and  I'h^  Paivs  and  PUanureif  ofLoce. 

CAMBEBWELL,  once  a  rural  village,  now  a  suburb  of  London,  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
Thames. 

CAMBEBWEIiL  BEAUTY,  Vanessa  antiopa,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
British  butterflies,  rare  in  Britain,  although  it  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  common  in  the  central  and  soutliern  parts  of  Europe.  The  wings  are  of » 
deep  brown  color,  with  a  band  of  black  around  th«  brown,  and  an  outer  band  or  margin 
of  pale  yellow,  the  black  band  containing  a  row  of  large  blue  spots,  the  3^eJlow  margin 
dappled  with  black  specks,  all  the  colors  rich  and  velvety.  The  margin  of  the  wiugs 
exhibits  tooth-like  angularities.  The  antennaa  are  termmated  by  a  knob.  The  cater- 
pillar feetis  on  the  willow.  It  is  black,  v»ith  white  dots  and  a  row  of  large  red  spots 
down  the  back,  and  is  routh  with  soft  spines.— When  Camber  well  was  more  rural  thaa 
now,  and  abounded  in  willows,  this  butterfly  was  sometimes  taken  there. 

CAMBIO->CAHBIBT.  The  former  of  these  two  words  is  the  Italian  for  earchan^e;  the 
latter,  for  a  money-changer.  Cambist  is  also  used  figuratively  as  the  title  of  a  book  in 
which  the  moneys,  weights,  measures,  etc.,  of  various  nations  are  given  in  the  equiva- 
lents of  some  particular  one.  For  instance,  Kelly's  Universal  Cambist  gives  these  in 
Ensrlish,  and  the  Cambisia  Maltesa  in  Italian. 

CAMBIUU  (Lat.  mmhio,  to  change),  in  botany,  a  layer  of  mucilaginous  viscid  matter, 
particularh'  abundant  in  spring,  interposed  between  the  woody  layers  and  the  bark  of 
trees  and  other  stoms.  Delicate  cells  {cambinm  celh)  are  formed  in  it,  which  certainly 
fulfill  important  functions  in  the  formation  of  new  wood,  althongh,  notwithstanding 
much  investigation  by  some  of  the  greatest  vegetable  physioloiriptH  of  our  time,  the 
nature  of  these  functions  is  still  very  iniperfecth'  ascertained.  ^\\v  medullar}'  rays  are 
connected  with  the  C.  cells,  and  these  cells  gradufilly  elongate  into  the  shape  which 
belongs  to  those  of  woody  tissue.     The  C.  Ijijxt  is  found  only  in  exogenous  stems. 

GAMBO  DIA,  or  Cambo'ja  (native  name,  Kari-pou-chi),  an  extensive  country  of  the 
Indo-CIiinesc  |)eninsula,  now  a  protectorate  of  France,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  b}'  the  gulf 
of  Slam,  on  the  s.e.  by  French  Cochin-China,  and  on  the  n.  by  Siam.  Area  ahout 
33,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  900,000.  The  surface  is  mostly  flat,  and  tiic  soil  fertile.  There 
are  extensive  forests,  which  slielter  elephants  and  deer;  there  are  also  wild  oattle  and 
ponies,  and  the  rhinocerous  abounds.  Among  the  chief  products  arc  rice,  betel,  areca- 
nuts,  gamboge,  spices,  sandal-wood,  and  ivory.     Iron  occurs.     See  CocHiN-CniN'A. 

GAMBO  G£.    See  Gamboge. 

C AMBON,  Joseph,  1756-1820:  a  French  financier.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
national  convention  of  1792  and  of  the  committee  of  safetjr  of  the  next  year;  and  in 
1 7}*4  promoted  the  downfall  of  Robespierre.  He  is  credited  with  having  laid  the  foundsr 
tioD  of  the  financial  system  of  France.     In  lbl6  he  was  exiled. 

GAMBOBNE,  a  t.  of  Cornwall,  11  m.  n.w.  of  Falmouth.  It  is  sarronnded  by  very 
productive  copper,  tin,  and  lead  mines.  C.  church  has  a  stone  inscription  of  the  10th 
century.     Pop.  '71,  7757. 

CAHBBAI,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nord,  about  82  ra.  s. s.e.  of 
Lille.     It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  is  strongly  fortified  and  well  built, 

with  tolerably  wide,  but  in*egular  streets,  and  many  picturesque  old  houses.    The 
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catliedral,  archiepiscopal  palace,  town>houBe,  and  theater  are  among  the  principal  public 
buildings.  The  city  was  greatly  iniured  in  1798,  when  the  revolutionists,  amon^  other 
vandalisnis,  razed  the  fine  cathedral.  They  also  disentombed  the  remains  of  Fenelon, 
who  was  archbishop  here,  and  melted  his  load  coffin  into  bullets.  A  monument,  how- 
ever, by  David  the  sculptor  was  erected  (1825)  in  the  new  catliedral,  in  memory  of  the 
immortal  author  of  T4lSma^.  The  manufactures  of  the  city  are  important,  consisting 
of  cambric— so  called  from  its  manufacture  here— linen-thread,  lace,  c6tton-yam,  beet- 
root sugar,  soap,  starch,  leather,  etc.  It  has  also  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
The  pop.  in  1876  was  10,966. 

C.  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Camaraciim,  and  it  was  then 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Nervii.  It  was  fortified  by  Charlemagne,  and  was  lone 
governed  by  its  own  bishops,  to  whom  Charles  the  Bald  ceded  it.  The  celebrated 
league  against  the  republic  of  Venice,  wliich  comprised  the  pope,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  was  entered  into  here  in  1508.  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  city.  Here  also  were  concluded  treaties  between  the  Frencli 
king  and  the  German  emperor  in  1529,  and  in  1724-25,  between  Charles  VI.  and 
Philip  Y-  oi  Spain.  During  1815-18  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  of 
occupation. 

CAMBRIA,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Alleghanv  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Pennsjrlvania  railroad;  67^  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'TO,  86,569.  It  is  a  high  and  broken  table-land,  with  abundance  of  coal  and  iron. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  businesa.     Co.  seat,  £bensburg. 

CAH'BKIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Wales,  the  Britannia  Secunda  of  the  Romans.  The 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  Cimbri  or  Cymri,  by  which  the  Welsh  have  always  called 
themselves.    Sed  Bretts  and  Scots. 

GAKBBIAll  KOCKB,  the  name  given  by  prof.  Sedgwick  to  the  oldest  known  fossil- 
iferous  rocks,  on  account  of  their  extensive  development  in  N^)rt  h  Wales.  Their  true  lim- 
its have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy.  When  Sedgwick  first  descril^ed 
them,  they  were  considered  inferior  to  the  Silurian  measures.  Subsequent  examination 
has  shown  that  they  are  the  equivalents  of  rocks  previously  described  by  Murchison  as 
lower  Silurian;  and  accordingly  gcologista  generally,  following  the  classification  of  the 
government  geological  surveyors^  confine  the  term  to  an  extensive  series  of  gritstones, 
sandstones,  and  slates,  which  underlie  the  Silurian  lingula  beds.  In  Anglesea  these 
rocks  have  been  metamorphosed  in  one  place  into  chlorite  and  mica  schists;  in  anotlier, 
into  gneiss,  and  all  traces  of  organisms  have  been  destroyed.  In  North  Wales  they  are  less 
altered,  but  have  as  yet  proved  unfossUiferous.  In  the  Longniynd  (Salop),  there  is  an 
apparent  thickness  of  26.000  ft.,  which  may  be,  however,  owing  to  folds  in  the  beds. 
A  few  fossils  havo  been  noticed  here,  consisting  of  a  fucoid  plant  or  two,  the  tracks  of 
annelids,  and  the  fragments  of  a  supposed  trilobite,  called  palaopyge  rammyi.  In  Ire- 
land, similar  rocks  occur,  containing  two  species  of  a  small  branched  zoophyte,  named 
Mhamia,  and  numerous  tracks  andburrows  of  sea-worms. 

CA3IBRIAN  SYSTEM  (Cambrian  Hocks,  ante),  rocks  belonging  to  the  primordial 
division  of  palseozoic  time,  and  comprising  the  oldest  part  of  the  Tower  Silurian  age, 
appears  on  the  American  continent  in  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  northern  New  York,  Vermont,  eastern  Massachusetts,  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains, many  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  under  the  secomljiry  ana  younger  palteo- 
zoic  rocks  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  They  are  divided  by  Ann  rican  geologists  into  the 
Acadian  and  Potsdam  groups:  the  former  are  the  oldest  of  American  primordial  rocks, 
and  contain  a  ttkass,  2000  ft.  deep,  of  giay  and  dark  shales  with  some  sandstones;  the 
latter,  also  in  part  sandstone,  has  in  Newfoundland  a  depth  of  5600  ft.,  but  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  Lawrence  diminishes  to  600  and  even  300  feet.  The  sandstone  beds  contain 
ripple  marks,  mud  cracks,  layers  indicating  the  wind-drift,  and  ebb  and  flow  structure, 
ana  animal  tracks.  The  Acadian  formation  yields  primordial  trilobites  of  the  genera 
parad/mdes  conocoryph^i,  agnostun,  and  some  others:  brachiopods  of  the  genera liuf/uhlla, 
dUcina^  dboyclla,  andortJiis;  and  several  kinds  of  acnelide  tracks.  The  Pot.>dani  rocks 
contain  a  few  sponges,  the  earliest  forms  of  graptolite,  some  brachiopods.  including, 
besides  the  genera  in  the  Acadian  beds,  obolus,  camanlki,  Sindarihmna;  some  pterojiods, 
{hyoUtes  or  theca);  two  species  of  orthortnu;  annelide  tracks;  trilobites  of  the  genera 
conocoryphe,  agnostwi,  dUaUfCipluilu^,  okndlns,  ptycJiaspis,  chariucephabis,  tir/la.ynn,  and 
dlcetiurus.  Barrande  found  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  organic  remains  of  those 
parts  of  this  system  which  he  investigated,  extending  through  Europe  and  America, 
and  named  by  him  the  primordial  zone. 

OAMBBIC,  a  general  term  applied  to  the  finest  and  thinnest  of  linen  fabrics.  It  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  Cambrai,  where  such  poods  were  first  made.  Some  of  the  finest 
cambrics  of  the  present  day  are  produced  in  Switzerland.  Scotch  C.  is  really  a  muhiin, 
being  made  of  cotton  with  the  fiber  twisted  very  hard,  to  imitate  real  or  linen  cambric. 

CAXBIUBOE,  a  t.  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Charles  river.  8  m.  to  the  n  w. 
of  Boston  (C|.v.).  Here,  in  1688,  %vithin  eighteen  years  after  tho  landing:  of  the  Pilerim 
Fathers,  was  founded  Harvard  university  by  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  bequeathed 
it  a  legacy  of  about  £780,  and  which  hs^  gradually  been  endowed  to  the  amount  ^|v 
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1.000,000  dollars,  so  that  its  vested  income  must  be  at  least  60,000  dollars  or  £12,000. 
The  oldest,  it  is  also  generally  considered  the  best,  institution  of  the  kind  in  America. 
In  addition  to  the  collegiate  department  proper,  the  university  includes  a  theological, 
law,  scientific,  and  medical  school,  and  a  department  for  such  as  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  business  avocations  without  going  througjh  a  classical  course.  In  1875,  the 
students  amounted  to  1161.  The  town  of  0.  is  rapidly  advancing  in  population,  the 
census  in  1830,  1840,  and  1850  respectively  having  been  6073,  8409,  and  15,215;  that  of 
1870  was  39,634.     In  1874,  the  pop.  was  50,337. 

CAMBRIDGE  (ante),  a  city,  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  w.  of 
Charles  river,  which  separates  the  township  from  the  city  of  Boston,  of  which  C.  U 
practically  a  part,  as  Brooklyn  is  of  New  York.  There  are  four  principal  divisions, 
North,  East,  Old  Cambridge,  and  Cambridge  port;  pop.  70,  39,634.  The  city  spreads 
over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  is  handsomely  laid  out  in  broad  avenues  with 
abundance  of  shade  trees,  amon^  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  elm  under  which 
Washington  assumed  command  of  the  revolutionary  forces  in  1775.  The  house  in 
which  Washington  dwelt  is  now  the  residence  of  Longfellow,  the  poet.  The  modern 
residences  are  generally  surrounded  with  handsomely  cultivated  grounds,  orchards,  and 
flower  and  fruit  gardens.  The  main  feature  of  C.  is  Harvard  college  (q.v.),  the  build- 
ings of  which  are  in  Old  C,  3  m.  from  Boston,  occupying  a  plot  of  14  acres  handsomely 
laid  out  and  shaded  with  ancient  elms.  At  a  little  aistance  n.e.  of  the  college  are  the 
museum  of  comparative  zoology,  founded  by  Agassiz,  the  botanical  garden,  and  the 
observatory,  noted  as  possessing  one  of  the  best  telescopes  in  the  country.  Near  the 
museum  are  the  Harvard  law  sctiool  and  the  Lawrence  scientific  school.  Another  con- 
spicuous building  is  Memorial  hall,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Harvard  students  and 
graduates  who  fell  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion:  this  is  probably  not  exceeded  in 
grandeur  by  any  college  hall  in  the  world.  It  presents  three  apartments — a  memorial 
vestibule,  the  Sanders  theater  for  great  academic  assemblies,  and  a  dining-hall  with 
accommodation  for  1000  peijBons.  The  whole  structure  is  310  ft.  long  by  115  ft.  wide, 
with  a  tower  200  ft.  high.  There  is  also  a  granite  monument  near  the  college  erected  by 
the  city  in  honor  of  the  fallen  soldiers.  0.  also  contains  Mt.  Auburn,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  world.  It  occupies  125  acres  of  hill  and  valley,  laid  out  in 
a  charmingly  picturesque  manner,  while  the  monuments  show  a  ^eat  variety  of  taste 
and  munificence.  This  is  the  oldest  of  the  splendid  burial  places  m  the  countiy,  having 
been  dedicated  in  1831.  Bridges  over  Charles  river  connect  C.  with  Boston,  Brighton, 
and  Brookline.  Horse  railroads  connect  with  all  adjacent  towns,  and  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  and  the  Fitch  burg  railroads  pass  through  East  Cambridge.  The  streets  are  well 
drained,  and  lighted  with  gas.  C.  is  not  a  business  place,  but  rather  a  home  for  the 
business  people  of  Boston.  Still  there  are  manufactories  of  locomotives,  steam-engines, 
glass,  carriages,  marble,  chemicals,  brushes,  biscuit,  candles,  soap,  chairs,  cabinet  ware, 
etc.  The  Riverside  press  and  the  university  printing-office,  are  noteworthy;  the  la<!t 
named  is  the  oldest  printing  establishment  in  the  country.  C.  has  a  regular  city  govern- 
ment, vested  in  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  councilmen,  with  the  usual  executive  and 
Judicial  courts  and  functionaries.  Water  is  supplied  from  two  large  lakes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  stored  in  large  reservoirs.  Under  the  influence  of  the  college  the  schools 
of  the  city  are  of  a  high  order,  and  to  these  are  added  the  Dana  library  and  free  lectures 
at  the  Duwse  institute.  There  are  in  C.  three  or  four  newspapers  and  about  30  churches 
or  congregations.  The  first  settlement  here  was  in  1630,  and  was  called  Newtown,  and 
Winthrop  and  others  intended  it  to  be  the  chief  town  in  the  colony.  The  first  minister, 
Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  was  settled  in  1632.  In  1638,  money  was  voted  to  establish  a  public 
school,  which  was  further  aided  by  grants  from  the  Rev.  John  Harvard  of  Charlestown. 
The  city  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  in  1846. 

CAM'BBIDOE,  the  chief  t.  of  the  co.  so  named,  lies  48  m.  n.n.e.  of  London.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  river  Cam,  which  was  anciently  called  the  Granta.  By  the  Saxons. 
C.  appears  to  have  been  known  as  Grantabrycge,  which  is  found  with  many  slight 
variations  of  spelling,  and  probably  became  abbreviated  into  Cantbricge.  It  is  siso 
supposed  that  C.,  and  not  the  adjacent  village  of  Grantchester,  was  the  Grantaceaster 
of  the  Saxons.  There  are,  however,  traces  of  a  camp  at  Grantchester.  In  870.  the 
Danes  ravaged  the  country  hereabouts,  and  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  town.  King 
John,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (1200  A.D.),  granted  a  charter *to  the  town,  permit- 
ting it  to  have  a  ^uild  of  merchants,  and  in  1207,  confirmed  the  burgesses  in  th'^ir  privi- 
leges in  perpetuity.  In  1225,  they  paid  a  fine  of  50  marks  for  having  their  liberties; 
and  in  1227,  Henry  III.  confirmed  their  charters.  The  town  has  sent  two  members  to 
parliament  from  the  earliest  period.  The  university  sends  two  members  of  its  own 
The  pop.  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1871  was  30,078,  that  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  33,996.  C.  has  18  churches  belonging  to  the  church  of  England,  besides 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Baptist,  Congregationalist,  and  other  bodies.  The  most  curious 
church  is  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  is  one  of  the  few  in  England  that  have  ft 
round  tower.  The  town  is  not  generally  prettv  or  picturesque,  but  the  gardens  at  the 
backs  of  the  colleges,  by  the  Cam,  are  extremely  beautiful  in  the  summer  months,  l^ 
architectural  features  depend  chiefly  on  the  college  and  university  buildings. 
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CAMBRIDGE,  Adolphub  Frederick,  Duke  of,  1774-1850;  youngest  son  of  George 
III.,  and  uncle  of  queen  Victoria.  He  served  as  an  ensign  in  the  army,  and  was  edu- 
cated afterwards  at  GOttingen,  returning  home  in  his  30th  year.  In  the  Netherland 
campaign  of  1793,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  but  was  almost  immediately 
exchanged.  Thereafter  most  of  his  public  duty  was  in  Hanover  as  governor  and  vice- 
roy, until  the  separation  of  Hanover  from  the  British  crown  in  1837,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  mixing  no  further  in  public  affairs. 

CAMBRIDGE,  George  William  Frederick  Charles,  Duke  of,  b.  1819:  fleld- 
marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  armies:  first  cousin  of  queen  Victoria, 
son  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Cambridge;  succeeded  to  his  title  July  8,  1850. 
In  1887,  he  wa.^  coK,  and  in  1854,  lieut.gen.  commanding  the  first  division  sent  in  aid 
of  Turkey  against  Russia.  He  led  the  troops  at  Alma  and  at  Inkerman.  In  conse- 
quence of  ill  health  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1856  succeeded  viscount  Hardinge 
as  commander-in-chief:  in  1862,  he  was  given  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  The  duke  has 
never  married,  but  for  many  years  has  lived  with  Miss  Fairbanks,  once  known  as  a 
beautiful  actress,  by  whom  he  has  several  children. 

CAMBSIBGE,  University  of,  one  of  the  two  ancient  institutions  of  the  kind  existing 
in  England.  Overlooking  several  fabulous  accounts  of  its  origin,  its  true  history  may 
be  said  to  begin  at  the  opening  of  the  12th  century.  It  was  in  1110  that  Joffrid,  abbot 
of  Croyland,  sent  over  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham.  near  Cambridge,  Gislebert,  his  fel- 
low-monk and  professor  in  divinity,  with  three  other  learned  monks.  These  came  over 
to  Cambridge,  and  in  a  hired  barn  taught  their  sciences,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time 
drew  together  so  great  a  number  of  scholars,  that  in  the  second  year  of  their  coming  no 
single  building  was  able  to  contain  them.  Perhaps  even  this  statement  is  doubtful.  At 
any  rate,  when  Alfred  of  Beverley  was  student  here — ^viz.,  1129  a.d. — there  were  as  yet 
no  public  halls  or  hostels,  but  each  one  lived  in  his  own  hired  lodging. 

The  first  regular  society  of  students  was  that  of  Peterhouse,  founded  in  1257.  About 
this  time,  students  began  to  live  together  in  hostels,  under  the  rule  of  a  principal,  at 
their  own  charges.  These  hostels  were  named  after  the  saints  to  whom  they  were  dedi- 
cated, the  churches  which  they  adjoined,  or  the  persons  who  formerly  built  or  possessed 
them.  In  the  year  1280,  there  were  as  many  as  34,  and  some  of  them  contained  from 
20  to  40  masters  of  arts,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  younger  students;  but  all  these 
hostels  decayed  by  degrees  when  endowed  colleges  began  to  appear.  Trinity  hostel  sur- 
vived all  the  rest,  and  continued  to  1540.  The  hostels  were  the  beginning  of  what  may 
be  called  the  college  fystem,  which  distinguishes  the  sister-universitics  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  from  those  of  Edinburgh,  London,  and  the  continent.     See  Universities. 

It  was  between  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  and  the  close  of  the  16th  c.  that  all  these 
royal  and  religious  foundations  were  endowed  which  now  constitute  the  university. 
Hugh  de  Balsham  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  benefactor  in  this  way.  Michael 
house  was  founded  by  Hervey  de  Stanton  in  1324.  and  King's  hall  hj  Edward  HI.  in 
1382,  both  of  which  were  absorbed  into  Trinity  college  by  Henry  VIlI.  in  1546.  Clare 
hall,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  one  of  the  earliest  and  now  one  of  the  prettiest  colleges  in 
Oambrid^,  was  founded  by  the  countess  of  Clare  in  1326.  Henry  VI.  has  left  himself 
an  imperishable  monument  in  the  splendid  foundation  of  King's  college:  and  hisoueen, 
Margaret,  commenced  the  foundation  of  Queens'  college,  which  was  added  to  by  Eliza- 
beth Widville,  queen  of  Edward  IV.  Lady  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derbv, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  founded  Christ's  college  and  St.  John's  at  the  beginning  of  tne 
16th  c. ,  and  also  the  divinity  professorship  named  after  her.     Henry  VIIL  appropriated 

Sart  of  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries  to  the  foundation  of  Trinity  college,  and  queen 
[ary  augmented  the  endowment.  The  five  regius  professorships  were  endowed  by 
Henry  VIIL  Cambridge  was  frequently  visited  by  the  plague,  and  university  proceed- 
ings were  suspended  by  it  in  1642  and  1666.  In  lo43,  Cromwell  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  the  most  eminent  loyalists  were  expelled  from  the  university.  Almost  all  the 
colleges  had  sent  their  plate  to  the  king  at  Nottingham.  As  might  be  expected,  little 
was  done  for  the  university  in  this  troubled  century;  indeed  no  new  colleges  were  added 
until  the  founding  of  Downing  college  in  1800. 

The  predominance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  college  discipline  is  to  be  attributed 
as  much  to  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  the  times  in  which  the  colleges  were 
founded,  as  to  the  piety  of  the  founders  themselves.  There  had  been,  from  very  early 
times,  "religious  houses,"  and  these  were  in  many  cases  united  with  the  new  collegiate 
foundations.  There  were,  for  example,  the  Dominicans,  or  preaching  friars,  wnose 
house  is  now  turned  into  Emmanuel  college.  The  friars  who  lived  in  these  convents 
were  capable  of  degrees,  and  kept  their  "  acts,"  or  exercises  for  degrees,  as  other  uni- 
versity men.  There  were,  however,  frequent  quarrels  between  them  and  the  other  stu- 
dents. To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  traced  the  condition  of  celibacy,  upon  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  fellowships  were  formerly  tenable.  Masters  of  colleges  and  profes- 
sors may  all  marry,  and  the  restriction  in  the  case  of  fellows  has  lately  been  removed  or 
relaxed  at  most  of  the  colleges.  In  like  manner,  the  obligation  to  take  holy  orders  as 
the  condition  of  holding  a  fellowship,  has  been  greatly  relaxed  at  all  the  colleges  At 
St  Peter's  there  are  11,  and  at  Trinity  hall  10  lay  fellowships. 
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The  present  university  statutes  were  confirmed  by  queen  Victoria,  by  order  in  coun- 
cil, July  31,  1858.  The  governing  body  is  the  senate,  and  the  buildine  where  they  meet 
is  called  the  senate-house.  All  university  laws  are  approved  by  an  elected  body  called 
the  council,  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  senate.  The  executive  powers  are  intrusted 
to  a  chancellor,  high-steward,  vice-chancellor,  commissary,  and  assessor.  The  public 
orator  is  the  voice  of  the  senate  upon  public  occasions.  The  proctors  superintend  the 
discipline  and  morals  of  all  persons  in  statu  pupiUa/ri;  they  are  present  at  all  congrega- 
tions of  the  senate,  read  the  "graces,"  and  take  the  votes.  The  registrary  is  responsible 
for  the  graces  being  offered  in  due  form,  and  has  charge  of  the  university  records. 
There  are  three  terms  in  this  university — the  Michaelmas  or  October  term,  the  Lent 
term,  and  the  Easter  term.  To  take  an  ordinary  b.a.  degree,  a  student  must  reside  nine 
terms.  The  m.a.  degree  follows  three  vears  after.  Dissenters  are  not  excluded  by  the 
terms  of  the  new  statutes  from  taking  degrees,  except  in  divinity. 

With  respect  to  the  admi.s5?ion  of  students,  their  universitv  course,  expenses,  and 
proceedings  m  degrees,  the  following  information  may  be  useful:  There  are  four  classes 
of  students — viz.,  fellow  comijwmrs  and  noblemen,  pensioners^  stzara,  and  the  more  dis- 
tinguished students  who  are  elected  scholars  on  the  foundation  of  their  college.  The 
first  class  are  so  called  from  their  dining  at  the  fellows'  table;  they  wear  silk  or  em- 
broidered gowns,  and  pav  heavier  fees.  The  pensioners  are  the  great  body  of  students 
who  are  not  on  the  foundation,  and  who  pay  for  their  own  commons,  viz. ,  dinners  in 
hall,  etc.,  and  for  their  chambers.  The  sizars  are  the  poorer  students,  who  are  admitted 
at  lower  charges  than  the  pensioners,  but  wear  the  same  dress,  and  are  no  longer  subject 
to  the  performance  of  menial  oflSces  as  they  once  were.  Some  of  the  colleges,  especially 
St.  John's  and  Trinity,  have  very  liberal  endowments  for  the  sizars,  and  very  consider- 
able pecuniary  assistance  is  given  to  the  more  deserving  of  them,  so  that  no  youtli  of 
real  ability,  industry,  and  good  character,  need  be  deprived  by  poverty  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  university  education.  Non-collegiate  students  have  lately  been  admitted  to 
the  university  under  special  rules.  The  scholars  are  elected,  by  examination,  from  the 
pensioners  and  sizars;  they  are  on  the  foundation  of  the  college,  have  rooms  and  com- 
mons free,  and  other  emoluments.  The  fellows  are  subsequently  elected  from  the 
scholars  and-^the  students  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  tripos  examinations. 
Vacancies  are,  as  a  rule,  filled  up  from  members  of  the  college,  but  many  fellowships 
are  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole  university.  The  usual  age  of  admission  is 
from  17  to  20.  Before  a  student  can  be  admitted,  he  must  obtain  a  certificate  from 
some  master  of  arts  of  the  university  of  being  sufficiently  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics;  this  certificate  must  be  sent  to  the  tutor  of  the  college,  along  with  the 
caution-money,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  pensioner,  amounts  to  £15.  At  some  colleges 
there  is  an  examination  previous  to  matriculation  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Residence  is  commenced  in  the  October  term.  It  is  usual,  particularly  at  the  larger 
colleges,  to  have  the  name  entered  on  the  college  boards  for  a  term  or  two  previous;  but 
this  IS  not  necessary  now,  as  it  used  to  be,  in  order  to  keep  such  terms  with  a  view  to 
the  degree.  When  the  undergraduate  comes  into  residence,  he  is  called  a  "freshman;" 
in  his  second  vear,  a  **  junior  soph;"  in  his  third  year,  a  **  senior  soph."  The  ordinary 
B.A.,  or  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  may  be  taken  in  the  ninth  term  of  residence — ^viz.,  in 
the  third  June  after  coming  up.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  partly  'fixed,  partly 
variable.  They  are  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek,  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  classic, 
The  History  of  the  English  Reformation;  EucUd,  books  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  propositions 
1-6  of  book  vi. ;  together  with  certain  parts  of  algebra,  mechanics,  and  hydrostatics. 
The  candidates  for  Examination  for  degree  are  called  questionists. 

Candidates  for  mathematical  ** honors'*  do  not  go  up  till  the  end  of  their  tenth  term 
— i.e.,  the  Christmas  three  years  after  coming  up.  The  examination  embraces  the 
whole  range  of  pure  mathematics,  and  mathematics  as  applied  to  natural  philosophy. 
The  successful  candidates  are  arranged  in  a  tripos — ^i.e.,  in  three  classes,  called  respect- 
ively wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and  junior  optimes;  the  first  mathematician  of  the 
year  is  called  the  senior  wrangler.  The  Smith's  prize  examination  for  the  best  mathe- 
matician sometimes  reverses  the  decision  of  the  tripos. 

The  examination  for  classical  "honors"  is  one  term  later  still,  and  the  candidates 
are  arranged  in  a  tripos,  and  distinpiished  as  first,  second,  and  third  class.  Very  accu- 
rate scholarship  Is  required  to  obtain  a  good  place  in  this  tripos.  The  examinations  for 
degree  are  called  "great  ffo."  The  previous  examination,  which  comes  in  the  second 
year  of  residence,  is  called  "little  go."  Students  who  intend  to  graduate  in  classical 
honors,  are  required  to  take  mathematical  honors  in  little  go.  The  previous  examina- 
tion is  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  author,  one  of  the  gospels  in  Greek,  Paley's  Shidmces 
of  Christianity,  and  elementary  mathematics.  After  passing  the  "  little  go,"  the  exam- 
inations for  the  ordinary  b.a.  degree  consist  of  a  "general  and  a  "special"  examina- 
tion, the  subjects  in  the  former  being  similar  to  those  in  the  little  go.  The  special 
examination  is.  at  the  option  of  the  student,  in  theology,  moral  or  natural  or  applied 
science,  or  law.  The  following  are  the  professors:  Regius  professors  of  laws,  physic, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  divinity,  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  professor  of  chemistry, 
professor  of  anatomy,  professor  of  modern  history,  professor  of  botany,  prcfessor  of 
geology,  Jacksonian  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  Dowhing  professors  of  law  and 
medicine,  professor  of  mineralogy,  professor  of  political  ec<jpo|ny,  o^^^g^j^^ch«ol- 
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ogy,  professor  of  music,  a  lady  Margaret,  a  Hulsean,  and  a  Norrisian  professor  of  divin- 
ity, two  Arabic  professors,  a  Sadlerian  and  a  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics,  a 
Lowndean  and  a  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy,  Blade  professor  of  fine  art,  professors 
of  Latin,  Sanscrit,  international  law,  zoology,  experimental  physics,  and  mechanism. 
Degrees  in  honors  are  given  in  law  and  in  natural  and  moral  science,  without  requiring 
f  urlhcr  proficiency  in  the  normal  studies  of  the  place,  classics  and  matnematics,  tlian  is 
ascertained  by  passing  the  little  go.  The  fees  for  the  different  degrees  will  all  be  found 
in  the  Cambridge  Calendar.  There  are  different  fees  at  the  different  colleges  in  addition 
to  the  university  fees.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  for  the  b.a.  and  m:.a.  degrees, 
the  fees  amount  to  about  £12  and  £25  respectively. 

The  great  prizes  at  the  university  are  the  feUowships,  of  which  there  are  about  860, 
some  open  to  all  candidates  without  restriction,  but  conditions  of  tenure  as  to  marriage 
and  holy  orders  varj'  at  different  colleges.  Their  value  varies  from  £100  to  £3J0  per 
annum,  and  the  senior  fellowships  are  often  £500  or  more.  There  are  also  stipends 
attached  to  all  the  college  offices— e.g.,  those  of  dean,  bursar,  steward,  etc.  The  office 
of  tutor  is  one  of  great  honor  and  emolument.  The  chancellor  gives  annually  two  gold 
medals,  open  to  the  coinpetition  of  all  students  qualified  to  be  candidates  for  the  classi- 
cal tripos  of  the  year.  The  members  of  parliament  for  the  university  give  annually  four 
prizes  for  the  best  dissertations  in  Latin  prose.  There  are  numerous  other  university 
distinctions,  both  scholarships  and  of  other  kinds,  for  an  accurate  account  of  which  the 
Cambridge  Calendar  should  be  consulted. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity.  A  particular 
notice  of  each  college  (except  Cavendish)  will  be  found  in  its  alphabetical  place: 

Name.  Founded.  ^™*^^!"^ 

St  Peter's  college,  or  Peter-house 1267  87 

Clare  college 1326  86 

Pembroke  college 1847  78 

Qonville  and  Caius  college 1848  189 

Trinity  hall 1350  140 

Corpus  Christ!,  or  Benedict  college 1851  144 

King's  college 1441  28 

Queens'  college 1448  88 

St.  Catharine^s  college  or  hall 1478  57 

Jesus  college 1496  144 

Christ's  college 1506  108 

St  John's  college 1511  881 

Magdalene  college 1519  50 

Trinity  college 1546  623 

Emmanuel  college 1584  68 

Sidney  Sussex  college 1598  46 

Downing  college 1800  61 

Cavendish  college 1876 

Students  whose  names  are  not  on  the  boards  of  any  college,  and  are  allowed  to  pursue 
their  studies  and  proceed  to  degrees,  were  82  in  number  at  the  above  date. 

Few  of  the  colleges  present  an  imposing  fa9ade  to  the  streets — King's  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  one  of  which  t-his  may  be  said — but  the  quiet  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  courts 
in  the  interiors  is  very  pleasing.  Dr.  Whewell,  the  late  master  of  Trinity  college,  built 
a  new  hostel  in  connection  with  Trinity,  which  is  considered  to  be  in  very  good  taste. 
Amongst  the  other  public  buildings  of  Cambridge  are  to  be  mentioned  the  senate-house, 
where  university  examinations  are  held,  degrees  conferred,  and  all  public  business  of 
the  university  conducted.  The  Fitzwilliam  museum  is  the  finest  of  the  modem  addi- 
tions to  the  university.  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  bequeathed,  in  1816.  £100,000  South-sea 
annuities,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  build  and  support  a  museum.  He  left  also  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  books,  paintings,  etc.,  as  a  nucleus  for  future  contributions. 
G.  Sasevi  was  the  architect.  The  university  library  is  a  fine  mass  of  buildings  of  differ- 
ent periods,  and  contains  at  present  more  than  170,000  volumes.  The  geological  museum 
contains  the  original  collection  of  Dr.  Woodward,  which,  out  of  respect  to  the  founder, 
has  been  kept  in  its  orij^inal  state,  unmixed  with  more  recent  and  vasUy  more  numerous 
and  interesting  acquisitiona  The  university  is  indebted  for  many  of  these  geological 
treasures  to  the  late  prof.  Sedgwick.  The  mineralogical  room  contains  the  valuable 
collections  of  the  late  sir  A.  Hume.  Charles  Brooke,  and  Henry  Warburton.  The  Pitt 
press  is  a  Gothic  structure  built  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  educated  at  Cambridge. 
It  contains  the  university  printing-offices,  which  are  very  extensive.  There  is  sdso  a 
good  anatomical  museum. 

There  is  a  very  good  hospital,  founded  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Addenbrooke  in  1758. 
The  observatory  contains  some  very  fine  instruments,  amongst  which  is  a  large  equato- 
rial telescope,  presented  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  in  1835.  The  income  of  the 
university  is  about  £2000,  and  the  aggregate  income  of  the  colleges  about  £200,000  per 
annum. 

For  the  most  recent  information  about  the  university  studies,  elci^i  the  Cambridge 
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Calendar  for  the  current  year  should  be  conaulted;  for  the  history,  biography,  and 
antiquity,  see  Fuller's  Hi»tory  of  Ca,7ibndge;  Dyer;  Caius;  Le  KexiiC  Memorial;  Coop- 
er's Annals;  Cooper's  Atlienm  Canktbrigienties;  Graduati  Canta^briffien^es. 

CAMBRIDGE  PLATFORM,  tlie  system  of  church  discipline  agreed  upon  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Now  England  churches  at  the  synod  held  in  Cambridge  in  1648. 
In  regard  to  doctrine  they  adhered  substantially  to  the  Westminster  confession,  though 
they  did  not  impose  that  on  the  churches;  but  they  did  not  accept  that  coi)fes.sion  which 
was  Presbyterian  with  respect  to  church  order  and  polity,  for  rjgulating  which  they 
constructed  the  Cambridge  platform,  which  declares  that  the  form  of  church  govern- 
ment is  one  and  immutiible,  and  prescribed  in  the  word  of  God.  According  to  this 
platform,  the  church  in  general  consists  of  the  whole  company  of  the  redeemed;  but  the 
state  of  the  visible  church  militant  was  before  the  law  economical,  or  in  families;  under 
the  law,  national;  and  since  Christ,  only  congregational,  or  in  local  companies.  In 
number  a  church  ought  not  to  be  greater  than  may  ordinarily  meet  together  conveniently 
in  one  place,  nor  fewer  than  can  conveniently  carry  on  church  work.  The  supreme 
power  of  the  church  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  deputes  extraordinary  power  to 
apostles,  etc.,  and  ordinary  power  to  every  particular  church;  olticeisare  necessary  to 
the  well-being  but  not  to  the  being  of  a  church.  Extraordinary  otiicers,  as  apostles,  are 
temporary;  the  ordinary,  which  are  bishops  (the  same  as  elders  or  pastors)  and  deat'ons. 
are  perpetual.  A  deacon's  official  acts  are  confined  to  temporal  Wairs.  Any  church 
may  elect  and  depose  its  own  officers,  but  in  so  doing  the  advic«  of  neigh!>oring  churches 
should  be  sought.  Ordination  is  the  solumn  putting  a  man  into  his  office;  it  follows  his 
election.  In  respect  to  Christ,  the  head,  the  church  is  a  monarchy;  in  respect  to  the 
body  or  the  brotherhood,  it  is  like  a  democracy;  in  respect  to  the  presbytery,  or  com- 
pany of  ministers,  it  is  an  aristocracy.  Synods,  though  not  necessary  to  the  being,  are 
useful  to  the  well-being  of  the  churches;  but  synods  are  not  permanent  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  It  is  declared  that  local  churches  are  of  right  distinct,  equal,  self-governed 
under  Christ;  yet  that  they  should  be  gathered  and  should  proceed  in  communion  with 
each  other;  which  communion  they  are  to  exercise  by  mutual  care,  by  consultation,  by 
admonition,  by  sharing  in  acts  of  worship,  by  needful  transfer  of  members,  by  relief  and 
succor.  Synods  have  not  power  of  church-censure  and  discipline,  but  are  to  declari' 
the  principles  on  which  such  acts  are  based,  and  their  decisions  are  to  be  submitted  to  if 
found  consonant  with  the  word  of  God.  The  platform  deals  also,  as  its  dat«  required. 
with  the  relation  of  civil  magistrates  to  affairs  ecclesiastical.  The  platform  is  accepie^l 
and  largely  followed  bj  the  congregational  churches  as  a  useful  guide,  and  as  a  strong 
presentation  of  the  principles  oi  church  order  given  in  the  New  Testament:  but  its 
enforcement  upon  any  church  as  an  authoritative  rule  would  of  course  be  attempted  in 
vain. 

CAXBBIDaESHIBE,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  in  lat.  52"  V  to  53**  45'  n..  long.  0' 
81'  e.,  and  0"  16'  west.  Its  greatest  length,  from  n.  to  s.,  is  about  50  m.,  and  its  breadth 
80  m.,  with  an  area  of  820  sq.  miles.  Pop.  71,  186,906.  About  three  fourths  of  the 
CO.  consists  of  arable  land,  meadow,  and  pasture,  the  rest  being  fens.  The  surface 
of  C,  except  in  the  s.,  which  is  somewhat  elevated  and  on  the  chalk  formations,  is 
marehy  and  flat,  thinly  wooded,  and  with  villages  and  churches  here  and  there  on  slight 
elevations,  called  "eys"  or  islands.  The  upper  greensand,  which  in  some  places  near 
Cambridge  comes  to  the  surface,  yields  in  rich  abundance  the  curious  fossils  miscalled 
coprolites  (q.v.),  which  are  of  great  value  as  an  artificial  manure.  Their  value  is  in 
some  places  equal  to  that  of  the  land  it.self.  The  northern  part  of  C.  forms  part  of  the 
Bedford  level.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  which  cro8.ses  the  middle  of  the  county 
from  w.  to  e.,  with  its  tributary  the  Cam;  the  Nene,  which  borders  the  co.  on  the 
n. ;  and  the  Lark.  These  are  all  navigable  to  a  certain  extent.  C.  is  an  agricultanil 
county.  In  the  higher  parts,  the  land  produces  fine  crops  of  beans  and  wheat  Many 
cattle  and  sheep  are  now  supported  on  the  thin,  chalky  soils.  The  black  spongy  soil  of 
the  fens  consists  of  mud  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and,  when  drained  and 
burned,  produces,  in  dry  years,  heavy  crops  of  cole-seed,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay, 
potatoes,  hemp,  and  flax.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigeons  are  also  reared  in  the  fens. 
The  isle  of  Ely,  part  of  the  fen-tract,  and  within  the  Bedford  level,  is  famed  for  garden 
vegetables;  and  the  meadows  of  the  Cam  yield  fine  butter  and  cream-cheese.  The  chief 
towns  of  C.  are  Cambridge,  the  co.  town;  Ely,  Wisbeach,  March,  Thomey,  Linton, 
Soham,  Newmarket,  and  Royston.  The  manufactures  of  C.  are  mostly  such  as  belong 
to  an  agricultural  countv.  There  are  paper  and  parchment  mills,  and  coarse  earthen- 
ware is  manufactured.  Needle-making  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  C.  returns  3 
members  to  parliament.  This  co.  was  anciently  the  seat  of  a  powerful  tribe— the 
Iceni.  It  was  crossed  by  several  British  and  Roman  roads,  in  some  parts  now  covered 
by  several  feet  of  peat-soil.  Remains  of  Roman  camps,  sea-embankments,  and  villas, 
occur,  and  Roman  antiquities,  as  coins  and  urns,  have  been  found.  There  arc  some 
ancient — supposed  pre-Roman--ditche8  miles  in  length.  One  of  these,  the  Devil's  ditch, 
with  an  elevated  vallum,  having  a  slope  of  52  ft.  on  one  side  and  26  ft.  on  the  other,  is 
about  100  ft.  broad.  In  the  9th  and  10th  c,  C.  was  the  scene  of  severe  contests  between 
the  Danes  and  Saxons.  The  isle  of  Ely  and  its  monks  withstood  William  the  conqueror 
for  8  years.    C,  and  especially  the  isle  of  Ely,  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars  of  StepheD, 
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John,  Henry  III.,  and  Charles  I.  There  formerly  existed"  86  religious  houses  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Since  Charles  I.*s  time,  much  fen-land  has  been  reclaimed  by  embanking 
rivers  and  cutting  new  channels. 

CAMBRONNE,  Pierrb  jAcquEs  Etienne,  1770-1842:  a  French  general  of  great 
renown  for  daring  bravery,  and  a  devoted  servitor  of  Napoleon/  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Elba.  He  was  in  command  of  the  imperial  guard  at  Waterloo,  and  when  entirely 
surrounded,  and  the  battle  utterly  lost,  he  contemptuously  refused  to  surrender,  but 
fought  until  literally  cut  down.  He  was  nearly  killed,  but  lived  to  go  to  London,  where 
he  heard  that  in  France  he  was  charged  with  an  attack  upon  his  own  country,  to  answer 
which  he  at  once  went  to  Paris  and  demanded  a  trial.  This  was  granted,  and  he  was 
honorably  acquitted,  and  after  the  revolution  of  July  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the 
army. 

GAJEBU8LAN0,  a  parish  and  mining  village  in  Lanarkshire,  celebrated  in  the  revivals 
of  1741.     See  Whitepield. 

GAJEBY'SES,  second  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  was  the  son  of  Cyrus  and  Cas- 
sandane,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  monarchy,  529  B.c.  C.  is  the  Greek  form  of 
his  name,  the  ancient  Persian  name  is  Kabu jiya.  In  525 b.  c.  ,  C.  invaded  E^ypt,  defeated 
Psammenitus,  the  king  of  Egypt,  at  Pehisium,  and  in  six  months  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  country.  He  meditated  further  concjuests,  but  was  not  permitted  to  carry 
his  designs  into  effect;  the  Tvrians.  upon  whom  his  maritime  power  depended,  refused 
to  serve  him  against  the  Carthaginians;  an  army  which  he  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  perished  in  the  desert;  and  one  which  he  led  in  person 
a^mst  the  Ethiopians,  was  compelled  to  return  from  want  of  provisions.  C.  now 
addicted  himself  to  excessive  intoxication,  and  perpetrated  horrid  cruelties  in  Egypt; 
the  accounts  of  which,  however,  depending  upon  his  enemies  the  Egyptian  priests,  are 
doubtless  exaggerated.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  tendency  to  epileptic  fits,  along 
with  the  arbitrary  disposition  induced  by  success  and  power,  caused  him  to  indulge  in 
violent  and  capricious  acts  of  tyranny.  The  Egyptians  believed  him  to  be  mad.  A  pre- 
tender to  the  Persian  throne  having  appeared,  C.  marched  against  him,  but  died  on  the 
way  in  Syria,  521  b.c. 

CAMDEN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Gteorgia,  on  the  ocean  and  the  Florida  border,  n.  of  St. 
Clary's  river,  and  including  Cumberland  island  in  the  Atlantic;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70, 
4615 — 8157  colored.  It  is  level,  with  sandy  soil,  rice  being  the  chief  production.  Co. 
seat,  Jeffersonton. 

CAMDEN,  a  co.  in  central  Missouri,  on  the  Osage  river,  and  touched  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  railroad;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  610&— 149  colored.  It  has  lead  mines,  and 
an  undulating  surface,  and  tolerably  fertile  soil,  producing  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  etc. 
Co.  seat,  Lynn  Creek. 

CAMDEN,  a  co.  in  s.  w.  New  Jersey,  e  '^f  Delaware  river,  traversed  by  five  railroads, 
all  centering  at  Camden,  the  chief  town  opposite  Philadelphia;  220  sq.m;  pop.  70, 
46,193.  Surface  mostly  level  and  fruitful,  producing  grain,  butter,  milk,  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  city  markets.     Co.  seat,  Camden. 

CAMDEN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  North  Carolina,  n.  of  Albemarle  sound  and  e.  of  Pasquotank 
river;  280  sqja.,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  the  Dismal  Swamp;  pop.  70,  5631 — 2121  col- 
ored. The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  extends  in  this  county  to  the  Pasquotank  at  South 
Mills.  Productions— com,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cedar  and  cypress  timber.  Co.  seat, 
Camden  Court-House. 

CAMDEN,  the  seat  of  justice  in  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.,  88  m.  s.w.  of  Selma;  pop.  70, 
8060—2225  colored.  The  village  is  on  an  eminence  4  m.  from  the  Alabama  river,  and 
is  the  center  of  an  important  trade. 

CAMDEN,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Washita  co..  Ark.,  82  m.  s.w.  of  Little  Rock, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Washita  river,  in  a  good  situation  for  trade;  pop.  70, 
1612—612  colored.     The  place  was  formerly  a  rendezvous  for  hunters. 

CAMBEK,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  U.  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  oppo- 
site Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  4  steam-ferries.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Camden  and  Amboy,  Camden  and  Atlantic,  and  West  Jersey  railways.  It  has  a 
court-house.  2  banks.  2  railway  depots,  ]5  churches,  ship-yards,  iron-works,  foundries^ 
manufactories  of  machinery,  etc.     Pop.  70,  20,045. 

CAMDEN  (ante),  a  city.in  New  Jersey,  opposite  Philadelphia,  87  m.  from  New  York, 
and  an  important  railroad  and  shipping  point;  pop.  70,  20,046.  The  streets  are  on  the 
rectana:ular  plan,  but  wide,  and  the  city  shows  many  fine  buildings,  including  the  rail- 
road ctepots,  opera  house,  etc.  There  are  iron  foundries,  chemical  works,  and  some 
other  manufactories.     C.  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1831. 

CAMDEN,  in  Kershaw  co.,  8.  C  ,  102  m.  n.w.  of  Charleston,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  C.  branch  of  the  8.  C.  railroad;  pop.  70,  1007 — 555  colored.  Two  battles  were 
fought  in  the  vicinity  in  the  war  of  the  revolution;  the  first  on  Aug.  16,  1780,  when  the 
English  commander  Cornwallis  defeated  Gates  and  the  revolutionary  forces,  mortally 
wounding  barou  De  Kalb;  and  a  less  important  engagement  a  year  later,  when  Greene 
and  the  Americans  were  repulsed  by  the  English  under  Rawdon.    In  1825,  a  monument  ^ 
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-was  erected  at  Camden  to  the  memory  of  De  Ealb,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  kud 
by  Lafayette. 

CAMDEN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  on  the  Pacific  ocean;  2200 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '66,  22,734,  but  now  much  larger.  It  is  the  largest  min-producing  county 
in  the  colony ;  has  iron  mines,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle.     Capital,  Berrima. 

CAMDEN,  Chableb  Pratt,  Earl  of,  a  younger  son  of  sir  John  Pratt,  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  was  b.  in  1714.  Educated  at  Etop 
and  Cambridge,  he  studied  for  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1738.  Not  until 
1752,  however,  when  he  defended  a  bookseller  successfully  against  a  government  prose- 
cution for  libel  on  the  house  of  commons,  did  C. 's  prospects  appear  very  promising; 
from  this  time  his  success  was  certain.  In  1757,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and 
four  years  afterwards,  accepted  a  seat  on  the  bench  in  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
Judge  in  the  trial  of  Wilkes,  he  declared  his  opinion  emphatically  that  the  action  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  case,  by  general  warrants,  was  altogether  illegal — ^an  opinion  which, 
chiming  in  with  public  sentiment  at  the  time,  made  him  the  most  popular  of  judges. 
In  1765,  he  was  created  baron  C.  of  Camden  place,  Kent,  by  the  Rockmgham  adminis- 
tration; to  whose  American  policy,  and  to  their  treatment  of  Wilkes,  notwithstanding, 
he  offered  constant  opposition.  The  following  year,  when  he  was  made  lord  chancellor, 
he  did  not  abandon  his  principles;  and  four  years  after — the  duke  of  Grafton  being  then 
prime  minister — he  supported  an  amendment  made  by  Chatham  on  the  government 
address,  and  resigned  his  place.  His  judicial  career  ended  here;  henceforth,  he  was 
entirelv  a  political  character,  and  for  more  than  20  years  took  an  active  part  against  the 
ill-advised  American  policy  pursued  by  lord  North,  and  in  discussions  on  the  law  of 
libel,  in  which  he  maintained  the  popular  view.  As  a  judge,  he  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion, though  his  manner  was  somewhat  undignified.  He  filled  the  office  of  president  of 
the  council  in  the  Rockingham  administration  in  1782,  and  also  from  ihQ  following  year 
until  his  death,  under  Pitt.    He  died  April,  1794. 

CAMBSK,  William,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  historians,  and  the 
most  laborious  and  painstaking  antiquary  of  the  16th  c,  was  b.  in  London,  where  his 
father  wiis  a  paper-stamer,  in  May,  1551.  His  education,  commenced  at  Christ's  hos 
pital,  was  completed  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  at  Oxford.  In  1575,  he  was  appointed 
second-master  of  Westminster  school;  and  it  was  while  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
office  that  he  undertook  the  work  which  has  made  his  name  famous,  his  Briianma,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  British  Isles  from  the  earliest  ages,  which,  written  in  elegant  Latin, 
was  first  published  in  1586.  It  at  once  brought  him  into  communication  with  the  learned 
men  of  his  time.  Before  1607,  the  work  had  passed  through  six  editions,  being  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  indefatigable  industrjr  of  tlie  author.  The  book,  at  first 
but  a  comparatively  small  single  volume,  has  received  much  additional  matter  from 
other  writers.  The  best  known  edition  of  C.'s  Britannia,  is  that  of  Edmund  Gibson,  m 
English,  2  vols.  fol.  Of  this  great  work  of  C,  bishop  Nicolson  said  it  was  ''the  com- 
mon sun  whereat  our  modern  writers  have  all  lighted  their  little  torches."  In  1598,  C. 
was  appointed  head-master  of  Westminster  school;  and  four  years  later,  he  was  made 
clarencieux  king-at-arms,  an  appointment  which  gave  him  more  time  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  favorite  studies.  His  other  most  important  works  are — Annals  of  the  Rdgn  of  Eliza- 
beth; A  Collection  of  Ancient  English  Historians;  An  Account  of  Gie  Monuments  and 
Inscriptions  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  a  Narrative  of  the  Ghinpowder  Plot.  He  died  in 
1623,  at  the  age  of  72,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Before  his  death,  he 
endowed  a  professorship  of  history  at  Oxford.  The  *'  Camden  Society,"  for  the  publi- 
cation of  early  historical  and  literary  remains,  is  so  named  in  his  honor. 

CAXELf  Carnelus,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  rundnamMa^  of  which  only 
two  species  exist,  both  of  great  use  to  mankind.  This  genus  is  the  type  of  the  family 
cameUdof,  to  which  there  belongs  only  one  other  genus,  aumenia  (q.  v.),  including  the  llama, 
alpaca,  etc.  The  whole  number  of  species  of  camelida  is,  therefore,  very  small,  and 
they  seem  to  belong  originally  to  limited  regions,  both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new. 
To  lihe  peculiarities  of  these  regions,  they  exhibit  a  wonderful  completeness  of  adapta- 
tion. The  family  is  regarded  as  forming  a  sort  of  link  between  the  orders  rvmifiantia  and 
pachydertnata.  The  dentition  differs  from  that  of  all  other  ruminating  animals,  particu- 
larly in  the  presence  of  incisors  or  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  camels  having  also 
canine  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  the  llama  and  its  congeners  in  the  lower  jaw  of  both 
sexes;  and  differences  equally  important  appear  in  the  feet,  which  have  not  the  cloven 
hoof  common  to  all  the  rest  of  the  order — two  short  toes  with  separate  hoofs  adapted  to 
one  another— but  two  elongated  toes,  each  tipped  with  a  small  nail-like  hoof,  the  feet 
resting  not  upon  the  hoofs,  but  upon  elastic  pads  or  cushions  under  the  toes.— In  the 
camels,  the  toes  are  united  by  a  common  sole,  thus  resting  upon  one  extended  pad, 
instead  of  having  each  a  separate  one,  as  in  the  genus  auchenia;  the  broader  expanse  of 
the  foot  enabling  the  animals  of  the  one  genus  more  easily  to  traverse  the  loose  sand  of 
the  desert,  whilst  the  separation  of  the  toes  in  the  other  is  suited  to  the  uneven  surface 
of  rocky  heights.  The  camels  are  also  distinguished  by  the  females  having  four  teats, 
whilst  those  of  the  other  ^enus  have  only  two;  and  by  a  hump  or  humps  upon  the  back, 
of  which  the  llama  and  its  congeners  exhibit  no  trace.     The  long  neck,  small  head, 
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prominent  eyes,  and  tumid  and  cleft  upper  lip,  with  considerable  prehensile  power,  are 
^common  to  both  genera;  but  with  much  similarity  of  form,  as  well  as  of  particular  char- 
BCterS)  the  eamelidce  of  the  Andes  exhibit  a  gracefulness  of  outline  which  strongly  con- 
trast* with  the  gaunt  angularity  of  those  oi  the  eastern  deserts.  Ca^uels  are  indeed 
animals  of  uncouth  appearance.  Of  the  two  species,  that  known  as  the  Arabian  C.  {G. 
dromedarius)  has  only  one  hump  on  the  back,  whilst  the  bactrian  C.  {C.  bactrianvs)  has 
two.  Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  occasional  employment  of  the  name  drome- 
dary as  a  designation  of  the  former  species,  it  being,  however,  more  properly  limited  to 
a  particular  variety  of  that  species,  more  slender  and  graceful  than  the  ordinary  variety, 
and  of  much  greater  flee^ness.  Buffon's  notion,  that  the  hump  is  a  badge  of  servitude, 
and  the  consequence  of  harsh  treatment  throughout  many  generations,  is  singularly  at 
variance  with  what  we  know  of  its  uses.  The  hump  on  the  C.'s  back  is  a  wonderful 
provision  of  nature,  to  adapt  the  animal  to  the  endurance  of  long  abstinence  from  food, 
or  subsistence  on  very  scanty  supplies,  to  which  it  is  often  subjected  in  the  desert,  and 
without  a  capacity  for  which  it  would  be  comparatively  of  little  value  to  man ;  and  the 
wide  deserta  across  which  he  journeys  and  transports  his  merchandise  by  its  aid,  would 
be  altogether  unpassable.  The  hump  is,  in  fact,  a  store  of  fat,  from  which  the  animal 
draws  as  the  wants  of  its  system  require;  and  the  Arab  is  very  carelui  to  see  that  the 
hump  is  in  good  condition  before  the  commencement  of  a  journey.  After  it  has  been 
much  exhausted,  three  or  four  months  of  repose  and  abundant  food  are  necessary  to 
restore  it  The  backbone  of  the  C.  is  as  straight  as  that  of  other  quadrupeds. — ^Another 
very  interesting  adaptation  to  the  desert  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  thick  sole  which  protects 
the  feet  of  the  C.  from  the  burning  sand,  and  in  callosities  of  similar  use  on  the  chest 
and  on  the  joints  of  the  legs,  upon  which  the  C.  rests  when  it  lies  down  to  repose,  or 
kneels,  as  it  does  for  various  purposes,  and  is  taught  to  do  that  it  may  be  loaded,  or  that 
its  rider  may  mount  upon  its  back. — ^The  wedge-shaped  cutting- teeth  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  also  particularly  fitted  for  browsing  on  shrubby  plants,  such  as  the  desert  produces 
— ^the  camel's  thorn,  tamarisk,  etc.,  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  C. ;  the 
eyes  are  furnished  with  long  eyelashes,  to  protect  them  from  the  glare  and  from  the 
drifting  sand;  whilst  the  exclusion  of  the  sand  from  the  nostrils  is  also  provided  for  by 
a  power  of  closing  their  oblique  openings  at  will  But  most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
provision  made  for  the  C.'s  endurance  of  long  drought,  by  the  lining  of  the  inside  of  the 
second  stomach,  or  honeycomb-bag,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  first  stomach  or  paunch, 
with  great  masses  of  cells,  in  which  water  is  stored  up  and  long  retained.  This  store  of 
water  is  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  who,  when  sore  pressed  by  thirst,  sometimes  avail 
themselves  of  it  by  killing  somo  of  the  camels  of  the  caravan. — The  first  stomach  of  the 
eameUdce  is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  muscular  band— one  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  them  and  the  other  ruminants.  Muscular  bands,  proceeding  from 
this  principal  one,  and  intersected  by  other  muscular  bands,  nearly  at  right  angles,  form 
the  cells  for  containing  water.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  senses  both  of  sight  and 
smell  are  extremely  acute  in  the  C.  and  that  it  is  capable  of  discerning  water  at  a  great 
distance. 

The  Arabian  C.  carries  twice  the  load  of  a  mule.  The  Bactrian  C.  is  sometimes 
loaded  with  lOOO  or  even  1500  lbs.  weight,  although  not  generally  with  so  much.  The 
!East  India  company  had  at  one  time  a  corps  of  camels,  each  mounted  by  two  men,  armed 
with  musketoons.  The  use  of  the  C.  for  the  conveyance  both  of  travelers  and  merchan- 
dise has  won  it  the  name  of  the  fthip  of  the  detert,  A  caravan  sometimes  contains  1000, 
sometimes  even  4000  or  5000  camels.  The  supply  of  food  carried  with  the  caravan  for 
the  use  of  the  camels  is  very  scanty:  a  few  beans,  dates,  carob-pods,  or  the  like,  are  all 
that  they  receive  after  a  long  day's  march,  when  there  is  no  herbage  on  which  they  may 
browse.  The  pace  of  the  loadea  C.  is  steady  and  uniform,  but  slow;  it  proceeds,  how- 
ever, from  day  to  day,  accomplishing  journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles  at  a  rate  of  about  ^ 
m.  per  hour.  Some  of  the  slight  dromedaries,  however,  can  carry  a  rider  more  than  100 
in.  in  a  day.  The  motion  of  the  C.  is  peculiar,  jolting  the  rider  in  a  manner  extremely 
disagreeable  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it;  both  the  feet  on  the  same  side  being 
successively  raised,  so  that  one  side  is  thrown  forward,  and  then  the  other. 

The  C.  produces  only  one  young  one  at  a  time,  or  rarely  two.  It  lives  30  or  40 
years.     • 

The  patience  of  the  C.  has  been  celebrated  by  some  authors;  and  the  cries  by  which 
it  expresses  its  sense  of  injury  when  a  heavy  load  is  placed  upon  its  back  have  been 
pathetically  described,  mth  all  its  general  submissiveness,  however,  the  C.  is  resentful 
of  injury,  and  during  the  rutting  season  it  becomes  particurlaly  vicious. 

The  flesh  and  the  milk  of  the  C.  are  much  valued  by  the  Arabs  as  articles  of  food.  The 
dung  is  used  for  fuel,  and  it  was  from  the  soot  of  this  dung  that  the  sal-ammoniac, 
formerly  imported  from  Egjrpt,  was  obtained  by  sublimation,  whilst  the  sources  from 
which  that  substance  is  now  procured  were  unknown.  The  hair  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  some  kinds  of  which  are  coarse,  and  others  comparatively  soft  and  fine. 
O.'s  hair  is  also  imported  into  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  the  pencils  or  small  brushes 
used  by  painters.  The  0.  can  now  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  anywhere  in  a  wild  state.  It 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  Australia. 

A  fossil  species  of  C.  (C.  Sivalenm),  larger  than  either  of  tli?  existing  species,  has 
been  discovered  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewalik  hills,  in  Hindustan. 
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CAMEL,  a  machine  for  floating  ships  over  shoals  and  bars.  A  long  water-tisht  box, 
or  caisson,  nearly  filled  with  water,  is  sunk  on  either  side  and  attachea  to  the  ship,  aiul 
then  the  water  in  the  caissons  is  pumped  out,  adding  additional  buoyancy  as  the^  becomij 
empty.  The  C.  is  sometimes  employed  in  raising  sunken  ships,  and  the  pnnciple  U 
applied  to  dry -docks  in  some  instances. 

CAXELFOSD,  a  t.  in  the  n.w.  of  Cornwall,  near  the  source  of  the  Camel  (crooked 
brook),  14  m.  w.  of  Launceston.  It  lies  in  a  high  and  hill^  tract  near  the  moors.  Pop. 
about  1600.  C.  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle,  in  542,  between  kins  Arthur 
and  Mordred,  his  nephew,  when  both  were  slain.  The  West  Saxons,  under  Egbert,  had 
a  battle  with  the  Britons  here  in  828.  The  ruins  of  king  Arthur's  castle,  Tintagel,  stands 
on  the  high  rocky  coast,  4  m.  n.  w.  of  Cameiiord.  Two  m.  n.  of  C.  are  the  celebrated  slate- 
quarries  of  Delabole,  employing  a  large  number  of  men.  Macpherson,  the  author  or 
translator  of  Ossian.  was  member  of  parliament  for  C.  in  1791,  but  the  reform  act  of 
1882  disfranchised  the  borough. 

CAMELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  temstrcemiaeea  (q.v.),  natives  of 
China,  Japan,  and  the  n.  of  India — some  of  which  are  now  among  the  most  common 
and  admired  green-house  shrubs  in  Britain  and  other  countries  too  cold  for  their  cultivar 
tion  in  the  open  air,  receiving  the  same  sort  of  attention  which  is  bestowed  on  other 
florists'  flowers,  and  with  the  same  result,  of  an  endless  multiplication  of  beautiful 
hybrids  and  varieties.  The  best  known  and  most  esteemed  is  G.  Japoniea.  Its  leaves  are 
ovate-elliptical,  almost  acuminate  and  sen'ate,  shining;  the  flowers  without  stalks,  mostly 
solitary,  large,  and  rose-like.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan;  and  there  and  in  China  it  has  been 
carefully  cultivated  from  time  immemorial.  In  its  wild  state,  it  has  red  flowers;  and  the 
red  single  C.  is  much  used  by  gardeners  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  fine  varieties, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  generally  double,  and  in  many  cases  most  completely  so.  Many 
of  them  are  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  origin;  many  have  been  raised  by  cultivators  in 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  and  America.  Their  colors  are  very  various;  and  the 
varieties  also  differ  much  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  petals.  It  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  C.  that  its  flowering  time  is  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  By  those  who  can  afford 
the  expense,  entire  houses  are  often  devoted  to  the  culture  of  camellias.  Some  culti- 
vators are  careful  to  protect  them  from  direct  sunshine,  others  recommend  an  opposite 
treatment  in  this  particular;  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  free  access  of  air  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  that  water  must  be  given  very  liberally,  yet  with  such  caution  that  the  soil 
may  never  remain  soaked  after  the  immediate  wants  of  the  plant  are  supplied.  The 
cultivation  of  camellias  in  the  windows  of  houses  is  often  attended  with  disappointment, 
from  the  buds  dropping  off  when  almost  ready  to  expand,  which  is  generally  owing 
either  to  a  neglect  or  an  excess  of  watering;  an  apparently  slight  mistake,  either  of  the 
one  kind  or  of  the  other,  being  very  speedily  productive  of  this  evil.  Too  much  heat  at 
this  time  is  also  apt  to  cause  the  flower-buds  to  fall  off.  The  C.  flowers  well,  when  the 
temperature  is  kept  not  very  much  above  the  f reezinff-point,  but  frost  it  cannot  bear.  In 
the  s.  of  England,  some  of  the  varieties  are  occasionJnly  trained  to  walls  in  the  open  air, 
receiving  a  little  protection  in  winter.  The  proper  soil  for  camellias  is  a  loose  black 
mold ;  a  little  sand  and  a  little  peat  are  often  advantageously  mixed  with  loam  to  form 
it  Camellias  are  often  propagated  by  cuttings,  often  by  layers;  but  the  finest  varieties 
verv  generally  by  grafting  or  by  inarching.  The  single  C.  is  also  propagated  by  seed, 
and  in  this  way  the  best  stocks  for  grafting  are  procured. — Of  the  other  species  of  C, 
the  most  hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  is  C.  reticulata,  from  which  not  a  few  of 
the  varieties  now  in  cultivation  are  partly  derived. — C.  oleifera  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  China— not,  however,  in  the  more  northerly  parts — for  its  seeds,  from  which  an  oil 
is  expressed  after  boiling,  very  similar  to  olive  oil,  and  much  in  use  as  an  article  of  food 
and  otherwise  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Chinese.  The  seeds  of  almost  all  the 
species,  however,  yield  this  oil. — (7.  Sasanqua  bears  the  name  of  Sabanqua  Tbal.  It  is 
cultivated  in  China  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers,  which  are  said  to  be  used  for  flavoring 
certain  kinds  of  tea. 

CAMELLIA'CE^,  an  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shnibs  in  s.  and  e.  Asia  and 
South  America;  North  America  has  four  species.  The  tea  plant  and  the  camellia  are 
specimens. 

CAXEL0PABDAXI8.    See  Giraffe. 

CAMELOPARDA'LIS,  a  constellation  defined  by  Hevelius,  between  the  pole-star, 
Auriga,  Cassiopeia,  and  the  head  pf  Ursa  Major,  consisted  of  stars  of  the  4th  and  lower 
magnitudes,  forming,  in  imagination,  the  shape  of  a  giraffe. 

CAMEL'S  HAIR  is  woven  by  Persians  and  Arabs  into  material  for  tents  and  cloth- 
ing. In  early  ages  rough  garments  of  this  stuff  were  worn  by  monks  and  priests  by 
way  of  penance.    A  fine  article  of  camel's  hair  is  used  for  pencils  by  artists. 

CAMELS  HUMP,  or  Camel!8  Back  MoTJKTAm,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Green 
mountains,  4188  ft.  high ;  17  m.  w.  of  Montpelier,  Vt. 

CAM£L*8  THOBir,  AUulffi,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leguminom  (q.y.), 
sub-order  papUionnceoe,  containing  a  number  of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  species, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  deserts  of  the  east,  having  simple  leaves,  minute  stipules,  racemes 
pf  red  flowers,  and  jointed  pods  with  one  seed  in  each  joint.    These  plants  are  of  great 
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importance  on  account  of  the  food  which  they  afford  for  camels,  where  other  vegetation 
la  far  from  bein^  abundant;  and  camels  are  particularly  fond  of  them.  A.  camelorum,  a 
herbaceous  species,  yields  a  kind  of  manna  (q. v.),  which  appears  in  the  form  of  drops, 
as  of  honey,  on  the  leaves,  and  gradually  hardens.  A  similar  exudation  is  yielded  by  A. 
nipalerms,  another  herbaceous  species;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  manna  of  Persia  and 
Bokhara  is  produced,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  A.  viaurorum^  a  shrubby  species  2  or  3  ft 
in  height,  which  certainly  does  not  yield  it  m  India  or  Egypt;  the  supposition  that  this 
exudation  results  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  Persia  and  Bokhara,  being 
perhaps  less  probable  than  that  of  a  mistake  concerning  species  not  very  dissimilar. 

CAME'NJE,  nymphs  with  prophetic  powers  in  Roman  mythology,  named  Egeria, 
Carmenta,  Antevorta,  and  Postvorta.  The  poets  sometimes  give  the  name  to  the  nine 
^muses. 

CA'MENZ,  or  Kamenz,  a  t.  in  Saxony,  22  m.  n.e.  of  Dresden;  pop.  '71,  6406.  In 
1742,  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Lessing  was  born  here,  and  in  1826  a  pub- 
lic hospital  was  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

CAMEO  (Ital.  caviei).  Gems  cut  in  relief  are  called  cameos,  in  opposition  to  those  that 
are  hollowed  out  so  as  to  yield  a  raised  impression,  which  are  called  intagUos.  The  term 
C. ,  however,  is  applied  more  especially  to  those  diminutive  pieces  of  sculpture  which 
are  prepared  from  precious  stones  havms  two  strata  or  layers  of  different  colors,  the 
undermost  of  which  is  left  to  form  the  background,  the  object  to  be  represented  being 
cut  in  the  upper  one.  The  stone  generally  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  ancients  was 
tiie  variegated  onyx. 

The  art  of  cameo-cutting  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  of  Asiatic 
origin,  and  to  have  been  practiced  by  the  Babylonians,  from  whom  the  Phenicians  car- 
ried it  into  Egypt.  From  the  Egyptians,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Greeks,  who  brought 
it  to  great  perfection;  and  latterly  it  was  practiced  very  extensively,  and  more  success- 
fully than  perhaps  any  other  art,  in  Rome.  To  what  extent  the  gems,  commonly  called 
Etruscan,  are  in  reality  early  Greek,  is  a  subject  of  dispute  amongst  the  learned.  It  was 
not  till  a  comparatively  late  period — the  age  following  Praxiteles — that  cameo-cutting 
became  popular  in  Greece ;  ana  it  was  in  the  courts  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  that 
it  was  chiefly  patronized.  At  this  period,  cameos  were  very  extensively  used,  not  only 
as  personal  ornaments,  but  in  cups,  vases,  candelabra,  and  other  objects  of  domestic  lux- 
ury. Paterae  and  other  vessels  were  frequently  worked  out  of  a  single  stone,  upon  which 
were  exhibited  a  whole  series  of  figures  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Many  of 
the  antique  cameos  which  have  been  preserved  are  wonderfully  beautiful  both  in  design 
and  execution.  The  finest  specimen  in  existence  is  said  to  be  the  Gonzaga  C,  formerly 
at  Malmaison,  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  represents  the  head  of  a  prince  and  his  wife, 
probably  Ptolemy  I.  and  Eurydice.  "Winckelmann  mentions  a  C.  representing  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  in  such  hi^h  relief,  that  almost  the  whole  contour  of  the  figures,  which 
are  of  the  most  delicate  white,  is  detached  from  the  ground.  It  belonged  to  the  painter 
Mengs,  and  at  his  death  was  purchased  by  the  .empress  Catharine  of  Russia.  The  only 
other  gem  which  Winckelmann  is  disposed  to  rank  with  that  just  mentioned,  is  "the 
Judgment  of  Paris"  in  the  cabinet  of  the  prince  Piombino  at  Rome.  Of  cameos  of  the 
Roman  time,  many  fine  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  continental  museums.  The 
most  celebrated  C.  in  England  is  the  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  in  the  Marlborouffh  collec- 
tion, by  Tryphon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  Macedon  under  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander.  The  stones  on  which  many  of  these  cameos  are  cut  are  of  sur- 
prising, and,  in  modern  times,  unequalcd  size  and  perfection.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  procured  by  the  ancients  through  their  oriental  and  African  commerce. 
Cameos  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  in  medneval  times;  but  the  art  revived  in  Italy, 
under  the  auspices  of  of  the  Medici;  and  the  production  of  cameos,  both  in  pietra  dura 
and  in  shell;  has  there  become  a  branch  of  art-manufacture  of  considerable  importance. 
Impressiims  from  antique  cameos  in  ^lass,  sulphur,  porcelain,  and  other  materials,  are 
ixroduced  in  many  places;  and  for  artistic  purposes,  possess  all  the  value  of  the  originals. 

Olas8  Oameas.-^The  manufacture  of  cameos  from  artificial  substances  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  an  imitation  of  C. 
in  glass  is  the  famous  Barberini  or  Portland  vase,  now  in  the  British  museum.  The 
ground  is  blue,  the  figures,  which  are  in  low  relief,  being  of  a  delicate,  half-transparent 
white.  See  Portland  Vasb.  Many  fragments  of  the  same  kind  of  manufacture  exist 
in  other  cabinets,  but  that  which  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  is  believed  to  be  the 
onlyperfect  example. 

SneU  Cameos. — The  art  of  imitating  cameos  in  shell,  which  has  now  attained  to  such 
perfection  as  to  rival  the  delicacy  and  finish  even  of  antique  workmanship,  and  which 
is  a  process  ^uite  as  artistical  as  their  production  from  gems,  is  of  modern  invention. 
The  shells,  like  the  stones,  chosen  for  this  purpose,  are  such  as  possess  layers  of  different 
colors.  The  most  useful  are  the  biUVs  mouth,  the  under  layer  of  which  is  red,  resembling 
the  sardonyx;  the  black  fielmet,  which  has  a  dark  onyx  ground;  and  the  queen^a  conch,  of 
which  the  ground  is  of  a  pinkish  hue.  These  shells  have  three  strata,  the  undermost  of 
which  forms  the  ground,  the  figure  being  sculptured  in  the  second,  and  the  third  serv- 
ing to  mark  the  hair,  wreaths,  armor,  and  other  more  prominent  objects.  The  portion 
of  shell  having  been  prepared  of  the  requisite  size,  form,  and  thickness  by  various' 
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mechanical  means,  it  is  fixed  by  some  adhesive  subBtance— usually  rosin — ^to  a  small 
block  of  wood,  of  such  form  and  thickness  as  to  be  conveniently  grasped  by  the  artist 
in  his  left  hand.  The  outline  of  the  object  or  objects  to  be  represented  is  then  sketched 
ivith  a  pencil,  and,  in  the  case  of  portraits,  is  usually  copied  from  a  previous  pencil- 
sketch  on  paper.  The  pencil-markhig  on  the  shell  is  then  followed  with  a  scratch-point, 
and  the  surrounding  white  substance  is  removed  by  means  of  files  and  gravers.  This 
latter  process,  which  is  more  mechanical  than  the  rest,  is  usually  perform^  by  an  assist- 
ant. The  artist  then  proceeds  slowly  and  carefully  to  work  out  his  subject  by  the  use 
of  smaller  tools;  those  used  at  last  for  deepening  the  finer  lines  being  scarcely  larger  than 
ordinary  darning-needless.  The  manufacture  of  shell-cameos  in  Rome  commenc^  about 
1805,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  Sicilian  origin.  Tho  art  was  at  first  confined  to  Italy; 
but  during  the  last  35  years,  it  has  been  carried  on  in  Paris  to  a  greater  extent  than  even 
in  Rome,  though  not  with  equal  success.  A  large  proportion  of*  the  whole  cameos 
manufactured  m  France  are  impoited  into  England,  and  many  of  them  are  mounted  as 
brooches,  and  exported  to  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies.  Saolini  and  Gio- 
vanni Dies  have  long  been  celebrated  as  artists  in  shell-cameo  in  Rome,  whilst  Giro- 
metti  has  enjoyed  a  similar  reputation  for  his  works  in  pietra  dura, 

CAMFiTlA.  LTTCIBA.,  an  optical  instrument  constructed  of  various  forms,  and  for 
various  purposes.  Dr.  WoUaston's  C.  L..  intended  to  facilitate  the  perspective  delinea- 
tion of  objects,  consists  of  a.soudl  quadrilateral  prism  of  glass,  of  which  AB  in  the 

annexed  fi^e  is  the  perpendicular  sec^ 
tion,  held  in  a  brass  frame,  which  is  at- 
tached to  an  upright  rod,  having  at  its 
low^  end  a  screw-clamp,  to  fix  it  to  the 
ed^  of  a  table.  The  prism  being  at  the 
height  of  about  a  foot  from  the  table, 
has  its  upper  face  horizontal.  Two  of 
its  faces,  as  in  the  figure,  are  at  a  right 
angle  at  A;  the  contiguous  faces  make 
respectively  with  them  angles  of  67i° ;  so 
that  the  remainiDg  obtuse  ansle  at  B 
contains  185°.  Rays  coming  from  an 
object  PQ,  and  falling  nearly  perpendic- 
ularly on  the  first  surface,  enter  the 
prism,  and  undergo  total  reflection  at 
the  contiguous  surface  (see  Dioptbics); 
they  then  fall  at  the  same  angle  on  the 
next  surface,  and  are  totally  reflected  again ;  finally,  they  emerge  nearly  perpendicularly 
to  the  remaining  surfaoe.  An  eye,  as  in  the  figure,  then  receives  the  emergent  pencil 
through  one  part  of  the  pupil,  so  that  an  image,  pq,  of  the  object  is  seen  projected 

Xn  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  the  table.  The  rays  from  the  drawmg-pencil  passing  the 
_B  of  the  prism,  enter  the  other  part  of  the  pupil;  and  the  pencil  and  image  being 
se^  tof;ether  upon  the  paper,  a  sketch  of  the  latter  can  be  taken.  There  is,  however, 
a  practical  difficulty — the  image  and  the  drawing-pencil  are  at  distances  sensibly  different 
from  the  eye,  and  so  cannot  be  seen  together  distinctly  at  the  same  tima  To  obviate 
this,  a  plate  of  metal,  with  a  small  aperture  as  an  eye-hole,  is  placed  at  the  edee  under 
the  eye,  so  that  the  rays  through  the  prism,  and  those  from  the  drawing-pencu,  which 
both  pass  through  the  eye-hole,  form  only  very  small  pencils.  By  this,  the  difficulty 
is  matly  diminished,  it  is  still,  however,  difficult  to  use  the  instrument  satisfactorily: 
and  though  many  acquire  great  readiness  in  its  use,  others  have  never  been  able  to  attain 
the  same  facility.  The  instrument  is  remarkable  for  its  small  bulk  and  portability. 
A  good  one  will  pack  in  a  box  8  in.  by  2,  and  i  in.  deep.  Besides  this  form  of  the  C. 
L.,  which  is  the  most  common,  there  are  others.  Its  simplest  form  is  merely  a  piece 
of  smooth  glass  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  horizon.  An  image  from  a  horizontal 
object  fallinp^  on  this  glass  will  be  perfectly  reflected,  and  that  in  the  vertical,  so  that 
the  eye  looking  vertically  down  will  see  the  image,  and,  owing  to  the  transparency  of 
the  glass,  the  artist  will  be  able  to  trace  it  out  upon  paper  below.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever (see  Catoptrics),  the  image  will  be  inverted. 

CAMEBA  OBSCCTEA  (literally,  a  dark  chamber),  an  instrument  invented  by  Baptists 
Porta  in  the  16th  centurj'.  It  is  known  in  its  simplest  form  as  a  familiar  toy,  con- 
sisting of  a  rectangular  box,  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  lens  whose  focal  length  is 
equal  to  the  length  and  depth  of  the  box;  at  the  opposite  end  of  which  a  plane  reflec- 
tor is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45**,  which  throws  the  image  of  any  objects  to  which  the 
lens  may  be  directed  on  a  piece  of  ground-glass  on  the  to^)  of  the  box  In  a  non-inverted 
position,  so  that  they  may  be  viewed  or  sketched  from  as  in  nature. 

The  C.  O.  being  now  an  indispensable  article  in  the  practice  of  photography,  has 
received  a  number  of  recent  improvements,  which  make  it  rank  as  a  scientific  instru- 
ment. The  principle,  however,  involved  in  the  simplest  and  most  refined  forms  is  the 
same,  and  may  be  illustrated  and  made  intelligible  by  the  followinc;  exDcriment:  Let  a 
small  hole  be  bored  in  a  window-shutter,  and  the  room  be  darKcneo.  If,  now,  the 
beam  of  light  entering  the  room  by  this  hole  be  interceptgd  ]^y^  s^Jj[jf^wljite  Q^per« 
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held  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hole,  an  inverted  image  of  objects  without  will  be 
seen  upon  the  paper.  By  placing  a  small  convex  lens  over  tlie  hole,  this  imajge  is  ren- 
dered much  more  distinct,  or  Suirp,  in  photographic  language.  Moreover,  it  will  be 
found  that,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  hole,  the  ima^e  attains  a  maximum  degree 
of  sharpness;  and  that  if  the  paper  be  removed  from  this  point  to  any  position  either 
nearer  to  the  hole  or  further  from  it,  the  ima^e  becomes  indistinct  and  confused.  At 
the  point  of  greatest  distinctness,  the  image  is  said  to  be  faensed.  Such  being  the 
principle  of  die  camera,  it  is  evident  that  in  practice  the  instrument  may  assume  many 
forms,  provided  always  that  it  consists  of  a  darkened  box  or  chamber  having  a  hole  at 
one  end  for  the  insertion  of  a  lens,  or  combination  of  lenses,  and  at  the  other  a  screen, 
generally  made  of  ground-glass,  on  which  to  receive  the  image. 

The  body  of  the  instrument  may  be  made  of  any  opaque  substance;  the  tube  or 
tubes  are  generally  formed  of  brass,  and  conttiin  one  or  more  lenses;  there  is  the 
obscured  or  ground -glass,  upon  which  the  image  is  thrown  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
the  focus;  and  the  rack  behind,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  double  sides  of  the  camera, 
the  body  of  the  instrument  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  till  the  image  on  the  ground- 
screen  is  accurately  focused.  This  rack  is  most  frequently  placed  upon  the  tubes  car- 
rying the  lenses.  The  interior  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  blackened,  to  prevent  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays  falling  on  their  sides,  and  to  impart  greater  distinctness  to  the  picture. 

The  cameroreiide  is  a  thin,  dark  box,  and  is  used  for  conveying  a  sensitive  plate  from 
the  operating-room  to  the  camera,  and  back  again  after  exposure.  It  consists  of  a  rec- 
tangular frame,  made  to  fit  exactly  into  the  back  of  the  camera  when  the  focusing- 
screen  is  removed.  At  the  back  is  a  hinged  door,  by  means  of  which  the  plate  is  intro- 
duced into  the  slide;  and  in  front  is  a  shutter,  which  is  pulled  up  when  the  plate  is  to 
be  exposed,  and  shut  down  after  the  time  requisite  for  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the 
plate  has  expired.  It  must  be  constructed  so  that,  when  substituted  for  the  focusing- 
screen,  the  surface  of  the  prepared  plate,  which  is  intended  to  receive  the  image,  shall 
correspond  exactly  in  distance  from  the  lens  with  the  ground-surface  of  the  focusing- 
screen.  The  plate  rests  upon  projections  of  silver  wire  in  the  corners  of  the  slide;  and 
the  same  slide  ma^  be  used  for  plates  of  different  sizes,  by  introducing  into  it  thin  frames 
of  suitable  dimensions  also  furnished  with  silver-wire  corners. 

Photographic  cameras  are  generally  required  for  one  of  three  purposes— viz.,  portraits, 
landscapes,  or  copying;  and  for  each  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  make  suitable  modifica- 
tions in  the  construction  of  the  instrument.  A  camera  has,  however,  bc^n  recently 
contrived  which  combines  within  itself  the  conditions  necessary  for  all  contingencies. 
It  is  called  Martin's  universal  portrait,  landscape,  and  copying  camera,  and  consists, 
primarily,  of  a  base-board,  30  in.  long  and  11  in.  wide,  divided  into  three  pieces,  and 
hinged'  together  by  means  of  broad  brass  hinges,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  bearing  as  much  as 
possible,  and  bolted  together  when  in  use  b^  sliding  panels  of  mahogany,  extending 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  base-board.  This  base-board  being  grooved  on  its  outer 
edges,  allows  the  sliding  portions  of  the  camera  to  be  moved  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
so  as  to  alter  the  relation  between  object,  lens,  and  image  ad  infinitum. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  bo<^  of  the  camera,  is  of  the  same  construction  as  an 
ordinary  expanding  camera,  except  that  it  is  furnished  with  additional  apertures  for 
camera  slides,  and  the  front  and  the  back  are  united  by  means  of  an  accordion  or  bel- 
lows body  of  suitable  length  to  extend  from  one  end  of  the  base-board  to  the  other. 

CAMEBA'SITTS,  JoACHTM — originally,  Liehhard,^\i\c)i  name  he  changed  into  C. , because 
his  forefathers  had  been  Kctmimrer  (chamberlains)  at  the  court  of  the  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg—was  bom  at  Bamberg,  April  12,  1500.  and  died  at  Lcipjsic,  after  a  life  devoted  to 
literature,  April  17,  1574.  He  was  by  nature  earnest  and  taciturn ;  but  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  his  sobriety  of  opinion,  strength  of  character,  and,  when  he  pleased,  over- 
powering eloquence,  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  his  contemporaries.  His  works,  of 
wbic^  several  still  remain  valuable,  include  an  excellent  biography  of  Melanchthon,  and 
a  collection  of  letters  by  this  reformer;  also  annotations  on  Cicero's  Quatftiones  Tvscti- 
Uin4B(\52S};  MementsofJSh^torte;  CommerUarU  lAngua  Oraco'  H  Latinos  (lhbl)\  and  Epis- 
toUB  Familiares  (1583-95),  giving  interesting  notices  of  his  times.— His  son,  Joachim  C. 
(b.  1534,  d.  15d8),  was  one  of  the  most  learned  physicians  and  botanists  of  his  age. 

CAMERA'RIUS.  Rudowh  Jakob,  1665-1721;  a  German  botanist  and  physician. 
professor  of  medicine  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Tubingen.  He  was  the  first 
to  observe  and  establish  the  sexual  theory  of  plants. 

CAMSBIKO  (ancient  Cftmerinnm),  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata, 
situated  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  41  m.  s.  w.  of  Ancona.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
occupying  the  site  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  a  university,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk. 
Its  bishopric  dates  from  the  8d  c. ;  and  it  was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  in  1787. 
Pop.  5,500. 

CAMERON,  a  parish  in  s.w.  Louisiana,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  surface  low.  with 
many  swamps;  productions,  agricultural;  pop,  '70,  1591 — 342  colored.  Chief  town, 
Grand  Chenidre. 

CAMERON,  a  co.  in  u.w.  Pennsylvania,  traversed  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  rail- 
road; 400  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,273.    Productions,  agricultural.    Co.  se«t^  Emp^iuqis  v  lv! 
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CAMERON,  a  co.  in  Texas,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande;  8,000  8q.m.; 
pop.  70.  10,999—167  colored.  The  portion  along  the  Rio  Grande  is  very  fertile;  the 
remainder  is  grazing  land,    Co.  seat,  the  city  of  Brownsville,  opposite  Matamoras. 

CAMERON,  Donald,  a  Scottish  highland  chief  who  fought  for  the  pretender  and 
was  wounded  at  Culloden,  but  escaped  to  France.  He  was  the  "  Lochiel"  of  Camp- 
bell's  poem. 

CAMERON,  Jamks  Donald  (usually  called  "Dox"  Cameron),  b.  Harrisburg,  Penn., 
1833;  eldest  son  of  Simon;  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1852,  and  since  largely 
engaged  in  iron,  coal,  and  manufacturing  industries  of  his  state.  As  president  of 
the  Northern  Central  railroad,  he  dii  great  service  to  the  union  cause  during  the  war. 
In  1878,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  in  Mar.,  1877,  succeeded  his  father  as 
U.  8.  senator.  In  1879,  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  republican  national  committee 
in  place  of  Zachariah  Chandler,  deceased.     This  position  he  resigned  in  1880. 

CAKEBOH,  John,  a  famous  scholar  and  divine,  was  b.  at  Gla^ow  about  the  year 
1580,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  that  city,  where,  in  his  20th  year,  he  held  an 
appointment  as  reader  in  Greek.  In  1600,  he  set  out  to  travel  in  France,  where  his 
ability  and  erudition  secured  for  him  a  philosophical  professorship  in  the  university 
of  Sedan.  He  afterwards  act«d  as  a  Protestant  clerg^ymau  at  Bordeaux,  and  on  the 
death  of  Gomarus,  was  appointed  to  the  divinity  chair  in  the  university  of  Saumur, 
an  appointment  he  held  until  1620.  lieturning  to  Britain,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  at  Glasgow;  but  in  less  than  a  year  he  returned  to  Saumur;  thence  to 
Montauban,  where  he  received  a  divinitj^  professorship.  Here  his  oppositioii  to  the 
party  who  advocated  a  civil  war  made  him  many  enemies,  by  one  of  whom  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  street;  and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  in  1625.  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  time;  in  BibUcal  criticism,  he  was  inclined 
to  be  perverse;  where  there  was  a  difficulty,  he  usually  chose  the  opposite  view  to 
that  held  by  other  divines,  especially  Bcza.  His  theological  opinions  were  of  a  some- 
what lax  character,  his  works  being  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  Ainyraut's  doctrine  of 
universal  grace. 

CAKEBOir,  Richard,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  preacher  in  the  17th  c,  who  suffered 
death  for  the  cause  he  espoused,  and  from  whom  the  religious  sect  ordinarily  called 
Cameronians  (q.  v.)  has  been  named.  C.  belonged  to  the  extreme  party,  who  held  by  the 
I)erpetually  binding  obligations  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  (see  Covenants), 
which  were  set  aside  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  XI-  Along  with  some  others,  he  stren- 
uously resisted  those  measures  that  reinstated  the  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  and 
that  proscribed  the  meetings  for  public  worship  of  unauthorized  religious  bodies.'  Con- 
trary to  law,  he  persisted  m  preaching  in  the  fields,  and  became  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment, to  which,  indeed,  he  finally  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance.  In  June,  IwO,  he. 
in  company  with  about  twenty  persons  of  equal  zeal,  well  armed,  entered  the  town  of 
Sanquhar;  and  in  the  .market-place  they  formally  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Charles 
II.,  who  had  so  grossly  abused  his  power,  and  declared  war  against  him  and  all  his 
adherents.  After  this  act  they  retired  to  the  hills  between  >ithsdale  and  Ayrshire, 
where  they  succeeded  in  evading  capture  for  a  month,  though  a  price  of  6,000  merks  had 
been  set  upon  (y.*s  hea<i  by  government,  and  8,000  upon  the  heads  of  the  others.  On  the 
20th  July,  1680,  however,  they  were  surprised  by  a  vastly  superior  force  in  Aird'sMoss, 
and  after  a  brave  fight,  C.  was  killed.  His  hands  and  head  were  cut  off,  and  fixed  upon 
the  Neiherbow  Port.  Edinburgh.  C.  ranks  as  a  nrartyr,  and  has  an  honorable  place  in 
the  history  of  SnoUt  WorVUes. 

CAMERON,  Simon,  b.  in  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  1799.  In  1845,  he  was  elected  by 
the  democrats  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  joined  the  republicans  on  the  organization  of  that 
party,  and  was  by  them  re-elected  to  the  senate  in  1856.  In  1861,  he  was  secretary  of 
war,  and  in  1862  minister  to  Russia.  Twice  again  he  was  chosen  senator,  in  1866  and  in 
1874,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  office  in  1877  by  his  son,  James  Donald.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  financiers  and  business  men  of  the  state. 

CAMEBOK,  Vbrney  Lovett,  the  African  traveler,  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  L.  Cameron, 
vicar  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  was  b.  in  1844.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1857,  and  served  some 
time  on  the  e.  coast  of  Africa.  In  1878,  he  took  charge  of  an  expedition  to  relieve  Liv- 
ingstone, his  orders  being  to  join  him  by  the  nearest  route.  He  started  from  Baga- 
moyo  in  Mar.,  and  in  Aug.,  at  Unyanyembe,  met  Livingstone's  followers  bearing  his 
remains  to  the  coast.  After  making  arrangements  for  their  safe  arrival,  he  proceeded 
to  Ujiji,  where  he  found  some  of  Livingstone's  papers  and  a  map,  which  he  forwarded 
to  Zanzibar.  He  then  made  a  survey  of  lake  Tanganyika,  which  he  found  to  be  dis- 
connected with  the  Nile  system.  In  the  belief  that  the  Lualaba  was  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Congo,  he  resolved' to  follow  its  course  to  the  w.  coast;  but  owing  to  the  hostile 
interposition  of  the  native  chiefs,  was  prevented  from  verifying  a  convictfon,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  was  soon  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Stanley.  Taking  a  more  south- 
erly route,  he  reached  the  Portuguese  settlement  or  Benguela,  on  the  w.  coast,  in 
Oct.,  1875,  whence  he  returned  to  England.  An  account  of  his  travels,  which  con- 
tains a  vast  number  of  valuable  scientific  observations,  was  published  in  1877  in  % 
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vols.,  under  the  title  of  Across  Africa.      C.  was  made  a  companion  of  the  bath,  and 
raised  to  the  naval  rank  of  commander. 

CAMEBOK  HIOHLANBEBS  (tlie  Queen's  Own  Cameron  Highlanders),  the  designa- 
tion given  to  the  79th  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  British  service,  in  consequence  of  the 
corps  having  been  raised  by  Allan  Cameron  of  Erroch  in  1793.  Originally,  it  consisted 
of  1000  men,  but  a  second  battalion  was  added  in  1804.  This  gallant  regiment,  which 
wears  the  Highland  garb,  performed  distinguished  services  in  the  Peninsula  and  at 
Waterloo,  and  in  the  chief  warlike  struggles  of  more  recent  times. 

CAMEBO'iriAK  SEGIUENT,  the  26th  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  British  service,  so 
called  from  having  had  its  origin  in  a  body  oi  Cameronians  (q.v.)  during  the  revolution 
of  1688.  Taking  advantage  of  their  zeal  and  courage,  the  convention  which  sat  at 
Edinburgh  induced  a  number  of  them  to  assist  in  the  revolution,  which  it  was  imagined 
by  some  was  to  re-establish  the  reign  of  the  covenants.  They  were  induced  to  enlist 
on  the  undorst4inding  that  the  special  object  of  the  corps  was  "to  recover  and  establish 
the  work  of  reformation  in  Scotland,  in  opposition  to  popery,  prelacy,  and  arbitrary 
power,  in  all  the  branches  and  steps  thereof,  till  the  government  m  church  and  state  be 
brought  to  that  luster  and  integrity  which  it  had  in  the  best  of  times."  (See  Burton's 
Jli'at/jry  of  Scotland,  vol,  i.  p.  49.)  Thus  was  formed  the  celebrated  C.  R.,  with  the 
youthful  lord  Angus  as  col.,  and  William  Cleland  as  lieut.col.  and  actual  com- 
mander. Under  Cleland,  not  yet  in  his  30th  year,  the  regiment  was  sent  northwards 
to  quell  the  insurrection,  after  the  fall  of  viscount  Dundee.  Surrounded  by  from  4000 
to  5000  Highlanders,  the  Cameronians,  only  800  strong,  gallantly  defended  themselves 
during  a  whole  day  in  Dunkeld,  Aug.  21,  1689.  In  this  terrific  struggle,  the  brave 
Cleland  was  killed.  Considering  the  issue  of  the  revolution,  they  had  been  entrapped 
into  military  service,  and  their  employment  on  foreign  service  afterwards  greatly  scan- 
dalized the  Cameronian  sect.  The  regiment  has  ever  done  credit  to  its  origin;  being 
distinguished  alike  for  gallantry  and  for  good  conduct. 

GAMEBO'NIAKS,  the  religious  sect  in  Scotland  popularly  named  after  Richai'd  Cam- 
eron (q.v.).  Its  official  designation,  however,  is  tliat  of  Reformed  Presbyterians.  No 
doubt,  the  principles  of  the  body  are  those  for  which  Cameron  contended  and  died;  but 
not  till  after  1688  did  the  small  body  of  Presbyterians,  who  insisted  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  1638  to  1649  in  opposition  to  the  revolution  set- 
tlement, assume  a  distinct  form.  According  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  ratified 
bv  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  by  the  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster  in  1643,  presbvterianism  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  ana  popery,  prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  etc.,  were  to 
be  extirpated.  As  a  measure  of  pacification,  presbvterianism  was  established  in  Scot- 
land by  act  of  parliament.  1690;  but  it  was  of  a  modified  kind,  rendering  the  church  a  - 
creature  of  the  state,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  calling  of  general  assemblies. 
Equally  to  the  disgust  of  the  extreme  party  referred  to,  prelacy  was  confirmed  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  there  was  a  general  toleration  of  heresy — ^i.e.,  dissent.  In  senti- 
ment, if  not  in  form,  therefore,  this  party  repudiated  the  government  of  William  III.  and 
his  successors,  and  maintained  the  perpetually  binding  obligations  of  the  covenants. 
Unquestionabl);,  these  C.  acted  under  strong  convictions,  and  only  desired  to  carry  out 
to  a  legitimate  issue  theoretical  principles  of  the  church  of  Scotland  which,  for  pruden- 
tial considerations,  have  been  practically  in  abeyance;  and  it  is  in  the  standards  of  this 
sect  that  we  find  a  true  embodiment  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  great  body  of  English  and 
Scotch  Presbyterians  of  1648.  Although  thus  an  elder  sister  of  the  existing  church  of 
Scotland  and  all  its  secessions,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that,  after  tlie  revolution,  it 
organized  a  commimion  with  ordained  ministers.  The  steadfastness  of  members  was 
put  to  a  severe  trial  by  the  defection  of  their  ministers;  but  in  1706,  after  their  faith  and 
patience  had  been  tried  for  16  years,  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  John  M'Millan,  from 
the  Established  church;  and  shortly  afterwards,  b}'  the  Rev.  John  M'Neil,  a  licentiate 
of  the  same  church.  To  confirm  the  faith  of  members,  and  give  a  public  testimony  of 
their  principles,  the  covenants  were  solemnly  renewed  on  Auchensauch  hill,  near 
Douglas,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1712.  The  subsequent  accession  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Naime 
enabled  the  C.  to  constitute  a  presbytery  at  Braehead,  in  the  parish  of  Carnwath,  on 
the  Ist  of  Aug.,  1748,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Reformed  presbytery.  Other 
preachers  afterwards  attached  themselves  to  the  sect,  which  continued  to  flourish 
obscurely  in  the  w.  of  Scotland  and  n.  of  Ireland.  For  their  history  and  tenets,  we 
refer  to  the  Tefftim&ntf  of  the  Reformed  PreHbyterian  Church  (Glasgow,  John  Keith,  1842). 
Holding  strictly  to  the  covenants,  and  in  theory  rejecting  the  revolution  settlement,  the 
political  position  of  the  C.  is  very  peculiar,  as  they  refuse  to  recognize  any  laws  or 
institutions  which  thev  conceive  to  be  inimical  to  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  from 
which  cause  many  of  them  formerly  isolated  themselves  from  general  society,  and 
refused  several  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  citizens.  In  1860,  there  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  kirk-sessions  t©  prevent  the  members  becoming  vol- 
unteers, on  account  of  the  oath  of  alleciance  which  required  to  be  taken.  On  the 
question  coming  before  tlie  synod,  it  was  decided  (1868)  that  excommunication  for  takim^ 
Uie  oath  should  cease.  In  consequence  of  this  decision.  10  or  12  congregations  secedeoT 
In  1876.  the  larger  body  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  consisting  of  about  45  congre- 
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gations,  was  formally  united  to  the  Free  church  of  Scotland,  so  that  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Cameronians  are  now  represented  by  the  few  congregations  which  seceded  in 
1863.     . 

CAM'ERONITES,  a  sect  in  France,  followers  of  John  Cameron  of  Scotland.  They 
are  moderate  Calvin ists,  and  assert  that  the  will  of  man  is  determined  only  by  the  prac- 
tical judgment  of  the  mind;  that  the  cause  of  men's  doing  good  or  evil  proceeds  from 
the  knowledge  that  God  infuses  into  them;  and  that  God  does  not  move  the  will  pnys- 
icall y,  but  only  morally,  by  virtue  of  its  dependence  on  the  mind.  This  peculiar  doctrine 
of  grace  and  free-will  was  adopted  by  many  eminent  teachers  who  thought  Calvin's  doc- 
trine too  harsh. 

CAM£B(M)NS',  a  river  of  upper  Guinea,  Africa,  which  enters  the  bight  of  Biafra 
from  a  n.e.  direction,  in  about  lat.  4°  n.,  long.  9°  40'  e.,  by  an  estuary  some  20  m.  in 
breadth.  Its  length  is  not  certainly  known,  but  for  40  m.  upwards  its  breadth 
averages  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  its  depth  varjring  in  the  dry  season  from  2  to  20  feet. 
The  left  bank  of  the  river  is  steep  and  high,  the  right  for  many  miles  low  and  swampj. 
and  covered  with  mangroves,  There  are  several  populous  and  thriving  villages  on  its 
banks,  whose  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  palm-oil,  and  ivory,  obtained  in 
great  quantity  from  dead  elephants,  which  have  perished  in  search  of  water  in  a  great 
morass  inland. — C.  is  also  the  name  of  a  cape  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  estuary. —C. 
P£AK  is  the  name  of  the  culminating  point  in  the  C.  mountains,  which  in  lat.  4**  13'  n., 
and  long.  9"*  10'  e.,  has  an  elevation  estimated  at  13,000  feet. 

CAMEROONS'  (ante),  mountains  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  between  8**  57'  and  4"  26' 
n.,  and  9"  and  9°  80*  e. ;  a  volcanic  mass  covering  700  sq.m.,  the  highest  about  13,000 
feet.  They  touch  the  gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  w.  and  south.  Capt.  Burton  ascended  these 
mountains  in  1861,  finding  the  sides  for  about  4000  ft.  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
palms,  acacias,  tigs,  cardamoms,  cabbage -trees,  oaks,  ferns,  and  bamboos.  Higher  up 
were  smaller  trees,  and  at  4580  ft.  there  began  a  labyrinth  of  lava  streams  and  tields  of 
slag.  At  about  8000  ft.,  craters  appeared,  of  which  there  are  nearly  80.  The  natives  tell 
of  an  eruption  in  1888. 

CAME'TA,  a  t.  of  Brazil,  on  the  Tocantins,  which  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon 
from  the  south.  It  has  a  fertile  district  attached  to  it,  which  is  estimated  to  contain 
20,000  inhabitants. 

CAMILLA,  in  Roman  fable,  a  virgin  wonderfully  swift  of  foot  who  aided  Turnus 
against  ^neas.    She  was  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  king  Metalus. 

CAKIILtJS,  Makcus  FuRitrs,  a  celebrated  Roman  patrician  who  first  makes  his 
appearance  as  consular  tribune,  408  B.C.  His  military  career  was  a  series  of  unbroken 
successes,  according  to  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us;  but  these  accounts 
have  been  shown  by  Nicbuhr  to  possess  a  considerable  admixture  of  mythological  or 
poetic  fiction.  In  896,  C.  was  made  dictator,  during  the  Veientine  war,  in  which  he 
mined  and  captured  the  city  of  Veil;  but  the  proud  splendor  of  his  subsequent  triumph 
offended  the  Roman  populace,  who  were  still  further  displeased  when  C.  demanded  a 
tithe  of  the  spoils  of  Veil,  in  order  to  fulfill  a  vow  made  to  Apollo,  on  condition  of  vic- 
tory. In  394,  C.  was  again  elected  consular  tribune,  and  besieged  the  Falerii,  who  after 
bravely  defending  themselves,  were  led  by  a  magnanimous  act  of  C.  to  yield  uncondi- 
tionally. Afterwards,  C,  being  accused  of  peculation,  and  foreseeing  certain  condemna- 
tion, banished  himself  from  Rome,  891,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Ardea,  until  Brennus, 
at  the  head  of  his  wild  Gauls,  had  swept  through  Etruria,  and  captured  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  Rome  except  the  capitol.  C.  was  now  recalled,  and  appointed  dictator  a 
second  time.  He  achieved  a  decisive  victory  over  the  invaders,  rebuilt  Rome,  and 
obtained  new  victories  over  the  Volsci,  and  others.  In  886  B.C.,  he  was  elected  dictator 
for  the  third  time,  but  refused  the  office.  In  881  b.c.,  C.  was  victorious  in  the  war  of 
Rome  against  Pncneste  and  other  Latin  towns;  and  in  868  b.c.,  he  was  elected  to  his 
fourth  dictatorship,  but  abdicated  during  the  same  year.  In  867  b.c.  when  war  broke 
out  with  the  Gauls,  C,  though  80  years  old.  accepted  the  dictatorship  for  the  fifth  time, 
defeated  the  barbarians  near  Alba,  and  made  peace  between  patricians  and  plebeians. 
After  this,  he  erected  near  the  capitol  a  temple  to  Concord,  and,  having  retired  from 
public  life,  died  865  b.c,  of  the  plague,  lamented  by  the  whole  Roman  people. 

CAMILLU8  AND  CAMILLA,  applied  in  ancient  Rome  to  the  boys  and  guris  who 
shared  in  sacrificial  ceremonies.  If  they  were  designed  for  the  priesthood,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  their  parents  should  be  still  living  and  free-born. 

CAMINATZIN',  or  Cacumazin,  d.  1521;  king  of  Mexico;. nephew  of  Montezuma. 
He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  treachery  of  Cortes,  against  whom  he  had  declared 
war.  At  the  instigation  of  Cortes,  Montezuma  invited  his  nephew  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
to  make  a  reconciliation  with  the  invaders.  He  replied  that  he  would  enter  that  city 
only  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  the  country.  Still  influenced  by  Cortes,  Montezuma  had 
the  young  prince  seized,  but  his  captors  permitted  Cortes  to  get  possession  of  him,  and 
he  was  kept  a  prisoner  unMl  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  He  probably  died  soon 
after  the  siege  of  Mexico.  uigitzea  oy  xj v/ vj-v  iv 
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CAMISARDS,  the  name  given  to  the  peasantry  of  the  Cevennes,  a  mountainous 
region  in  s.  France,  who  for  several  years  from  1702  kept  up  an  o^nized  military 
resistance  to  the  dragonnades,  or  conversion  by  torture,  death,  and  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, by  which,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders 
endeavored  to  enforce  their  authority  in  all  the  Huguenot  districts.  The  name  is  of 
doubtful  origin;  some  say  it  was  from  camise,  a  white  shirt  or  frock,  outwardly  worn 
by  the  peasants;  others  that  it  was  from  camUade.K  night  attack;  and  still  others, 
from  camiSy  a  road  runner.  The  C.  were  also  called  barbets  (or  water  dogs,  a 
term  also  applied  to  the  Vaudois),  vagalwnds,  assemblers  (a  name  given  to  a  meeting  or 
convention  of  Huguenots),  fanatics,  and  children  of  God.  They  belonged  to  the 
romance-speaking  people  of  Gothic  descent,  who  took  part  in  the  earliest  movements 
towards  reli^ous  reform.  It  was  in  Languedoc  that  the  peace  of  God  and  the  mercy  of 
God  were  formed  in  the  11th  c.  against  the  miseries  of  private  war.  (See  (Jod's  Truce, 
anU.)  There  were  preserved  the  forms  of  municipal  freedom,  which  nearly  all  Europe 
had  lost;  and  there  commerce  flourished  without  spoiling  the  thrift,  the  patience,  or  the 
simplicity  of  the  national  character.  Calvin  was  warmly  welcomed  when  he  preached 
at  Nlmes,  and  Montpellier  became  the  chief  center  for  the  instruction  of  Huguenot 
youth;  but  it  was  in  the  triangular  mountainous  plateau  called  C'evcnnes (see  Cevknneb, 
ante\  among  the  small  farmers,  the  cloth  and  silk  w^eavera,  and  the  vine-dressers,  that 
Protestantism  was  most  universal  and  intense.  The  people  were,  and  still  are,  very 
poor;  but  they  are  intelligent  and  pious,  and  add  to  the  deep  fervor  of  the  Proven9al 
character  a  gravity  that  is  probably  the  result  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

To  understand  the  position  of  the  C.  in  the  war  which  began  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  c.  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  preceding  history  of  France. 
The  system  of  toleration  which  was  established  by  the  edict  of  Nantes  (see  ante),  April  18, 
1598,  and  the  edict  of  Grace,  July,  162D,  was  essentially  a  political  compromise,  and  not 
a  recognition  of  religious  equality.  The  right  of  having  a  private  chapel  was  given  to 
certain  seignieurs.  New  public  churches  were  to  be  authorized  at  a  certain  rate  in  cer- 
tain places.  On  the  other  hand,  Calvini«ts  were  admitted  to  all  public  posts  and  to  all 
professions;  and  they  could  publish  books  in  towns  where  they  haa  churches.  The  cham- 
ber of  edict  was  formed  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  the  impartial  Judgment  of  cases 
brought  by  Huguenots;  and  the  half-Catholic,  half-Protestant  constitution  was  adopted 
in  the  town  consulates  and  the  local  parliaments  of  the  south.  After  the  short  struggle 
between  Louis  XIH.  and  the  due  de  Rohan,  the  Huguenots  settled  down  into  contented 
industry;  the  army  and  navy  of  France  were  led  by  two  Huguenots — Turenne  and 
Duquesne— and  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  wrote  to  the  pope  that  he  no  longer  found  in 
Prance  the  insane  fervor  for  right  of  conscience  so  radical  among  the  Huguenots.  But 
the  court  in  which  Mme.  de  Maintenon  had  succeeded  to  Mme.de  Montespan,  where 
Louvois,  and  the  Jesuit,  p^re  la  Chaise,  were  as  supreme  as  Bossuet  and  Flechier  in  the 
church,  could  not  long  be  satisfied  with  tolerated  heresy,  which  they  chose  to  consider  as 
vailed  rebellion.  On  the  death  of  Mazarin  a  commissioner  had  p>ne  over  the  kingdom 
to  inquire  into  the  titles,  or  rather  to  suppress  as  many  as  possible,  of  the  Huguenot 
churches,  schools,  and  cemeteries.  The  extirpation  of  heresy  had  indeed  been  provided 
for  by  a  clause  in  the  marriage  contract  between  Louis  and  Maria  Theresa  as  iong  lief  ore 
as  1680,  and  in  spite  of  the  protection  of  Colbert,  a  policy  was  begun  of  gradually 
destroying  the  privileges  of  dissenters.  They  were  shut  out  from  public  offices  and  trade 
corporations;  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  with  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  conversion 
of  their  children  seven  years  old  and  upward  was  encouraged  and  almost  enforced.  The 
famous  edict  came  in  Oct.,  1685.  It  directed  all  dissenting  churches  to  be  destroyed, 
forbade  their  religious  meetings  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, ordered  all  pastors  who  would  not  change  their  faith  to  be  banished  within  fifteen 
days  and  to  stop  preaching  at  once,  promised  exemption  from  taxes  and  increased 
salaries  to  converted  ministers,  suppressed  Huguenot  scliools  and  directed  all  children 
to  be  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  prohibited  all  Huguenots 
except  ministers  from  going  abroad,  and  declared  the  property  of  those  who  had  already 
gone  to  be  forfeited  unless  they  returned  within  four  months.  These  were  the  main 
points  of  the  edict  revoking  the  liberal  edict  of  Nantes.  In  carrying  it  out  Huguenot 
Bibles  and  books  of  instruction  were  burned,  and  Huguenots  were  forbidden  to  hire 
theinsclves  as  artisans  or  as  domestic  servants.  Torture,  hangings,  insults  woi-sf  than 
death  to  women,  the  galleys,  and  Imprisonment  for  life  were  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  the  next  sixty  years.  In  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  revocation,  it  is  believed  that 
400.  (KX)  Protestants  fled  from  Prance,  and  that  600,000  escaped  in  the  twenty  years  that 
followed.  But  in  the  Cevennes  the  people  were  too  poor  to  escape,  and  aft  over  Lan- 
guedoc began  the  secret  meetings  of  the  chureh  of  the  desert.  At  last  Louvois.  the 
sanguinary  war  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  proposed  that  this  district  should  be  made  an 
actual  desert.  An  army  of  40,000  was  raised,  and  forts  were  erected  at  Nlmes,  St. 
Hippolyte,  Alais,  and  Anduze.  The  abbe  du  Chaila,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
from  Siam,  had  been  ai)pointed  inspector  of  missions  in  the  Cevennes.  He  introduced 
the  "squeezers"  (an  instrument  of  torture  which  resembled  the  Scotch  "boot"), 
and  his  cruelty  at  last  broke  the  patience  of  the  victims.  His  assassination,  July  28, 
1702,  was  the  first  blow  in  the  war.     There  was  to  have  been  a  general  massacre  of 
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Roman  Catholic  priests,  but  the  plan  failed,  and  the  originator,  Esprit  Segiiier,  soon 
fell.  He  was  succeeded  by  La  Forte,  an  old  soldier,  who,  as  his  forces  increased, 
assumed  tlie  title  of  "colonel  of  the  children  of  God,"  and  named  his  country  the 
"  camp  of  the  eternal."  His  captains  were  selected  from  those  on  whom  the  prophetic 
influence  had  fallen,  such  as  the  forest-ranger,  Castanet  ;»tlie  wool-carders,  Condercand 
Hazel;  and  the  soldiers,  Catinat,  Joany,  and  Ravenel;  but  the  most  famous  were  Roland 
and  Jean  Cavalier,  the  baker's  boy  (see  Cavalikk,  Jean).  For  three  years  the  C. 
held  out.  Then  there  was  sent  against  them  an  army  of  60,000,  among  them  an 
English  brigade  which  had  just  returned  from  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois.  A  pol- 
icy of  extermination  was  commenced,  and  in  the  upper  Cevennes  alone  466  villages 
were  burned,  and  nearly  the  entire  population  put  to  the  sword.  In  this  bloody  work 
the  pope,  Clement  XL,  assisted  by  issuing  a  bull  against  the  "execrable  race  of  the 
ancient  Albigenses,"  promising  remission  of  sins  to  the  holy  militia  which  was  now 
formed  among  the  Roman  Catholic  population  under  the  name  of  cadets  of  the  cross. 
The  formidable  force  brought  against  them  induced  Cavalier  to  listen  to  proposals,  and 
he  finally  assented  to  a  surrender  on  being  guaranteed  liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  of 
assembly  outside  of  walled  towns,  the  liberation  of  all  his  people  then  in  durance,  and 
the  restitution  to  emigrants  of  their  civil  rignts  and  propertjr.  Still,  the  greater  part  of 
the  army,  under  Roland,  Ravenel,  and  Joany,  lefused,  and  insisted  upon  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  They  continued  the  war  until  the  beginning  of 
1705,  by  which  time  their  leaders  were  killed  or  dispersed  and  they  became  disorganized. 
In  1711  all  outward  signs  of  the  reformed  religion  had  disappeared,  and  Mar.  8,  1715, 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  Louis  XIV.,  by  a  special  medal  and  by  proclamation 
announced  the  entire  extinction  of  heresy.  Fourteen  years  afterward,  in  spite  of  the 
strictest  surveillance  aided  by  military  occupation,  there  had  been  organized  in  Languc- 
doc  120  churclies,  which  were  attended  by  200,000  Protestants.  Persecution  could  not 
secure  suppression,  but  it  was  not  until  1^75  that  the  last  galley  slave  from  Languedoc 
was  liberated,  and  not  till  1789  that  the  national  assembly  repealed  all  the  pemd  laws 
against  Protestanism. 

There  was  a  singular  psychologic  or  spiritual  phase  in  the  history  of  the  C.  that 
must  be  noticed.  It  was  a  sort  of  inspiration  or  ecstasy.  The  subject,  who  had  endured 
long  fasting,  became  pale,  and  fell  insensible  to  the  ground.  Then  came  violent  agita- 
tions of  the  limbs  and  the  head;  and  finally  the  patient,  who  might  be  a  little  child,  a 
woman,  or  a  half-witted  person,  began  to  speak  in  good  French  of  the  Huguenot  Bible, 
warning  the  people  to  repentance,  prophesying  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Lord  in 
judgment,  and  claiming  that  these  exhortations  came  directly  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
After  a  lone  discourse  the  patient  returned  to  his  native  patois  with  no  recollection  of 
what  he  had  been  doing  or  saying.  All  kinds  of  miracles,  so  they  believed,  attended 
upon  the  Camisards.  Strange  lights  guided  them  to  places  of  safety,  unknown  voic^e3 
spoke  encouragement,  and  wounds  were  often  harmless.  Those  who  were  in  the  ecstasy 
of  trance  fell  from  trees  without  sustaining  hurt;  they  shed  tears  of  blood,  and  they  sub- 
sisted without  food  for  nine  days.  The  supernatural  was  a  part  of  their  life.  Many 
judgments  have  been  passed  upon  these  phenomena.  Flechier  and  Brueys,  Roman 
Catholics,  consider  them  the  product  of  fasting  and  vanity,  nourished  by  apoca- 
lyptic literature.  Bertrand  and  C'almeil,  physicians,  speak  of  magnetism,  hysteria,  and 
epilepsy,  and  a  prophetic  mania  based  on  belief  in  divine  possession.  Most  Protestants 
are  content  with  the  epithet  "  ecstasy, "  while  semi-radical  Roman  Catholics  consider 
the  whole  business  the  work  of  the  devil. 

CAM I8AED8.    See  Cevennes. 

CAMLET  (from  Arab,  chamal,  fine)  is  properly  a  fabric  made  from  the  hair  of  the 
Angora  ^oat  (q.v.).  The  camlets  made  in  Britain  are  either  wholly  of  wool,  or  of  wool 
mixed  with  cotton  or  linen,  and  spun  hard. 

CAM'MERHOFF,  John  Frederick,  1721-51 ;  b.  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  first 
Moravian  bishops  in  America,  where  he  arrived  in  1756,  as  assistant  to  the  bishop  then 
presiding.  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite. 
In  1750,  ne  attended  an  important  Iroquois  council  at  Onondaga,  K.  Y.,  making  a  cano« 
journey  of  13  days  up  the  Susquehanna,  and  going  thence  on  foot  through  the  wilder- 
ness, an  exertion  which  ruined  his  health. 

CAMOEHS,  Luis  de,  the  epic  poet  of  Portugal,  was  b.  about  1524,  at  Lisbon,  and 
studied  the  ancient  classics  at  Coimbra.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon,  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
lady  of  honor,  Catharina  d'Aiavada.  This  affair  was  the  beginning  of  all  the  poet's 
misfortunes.  Having  been  banished  by  royal  authority  to  Santarem,  C,  joined  the  expe- 
dition of  John  III.  against  Morocco,  and  lost  his  right  eye  in  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  Moors  in  the  strait  of  Gibraltar.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon,  his  bravery  as  a  soldier 
was  no  more  honored  than  his  genius  as  a  poet.  Disappointed  in  all  his  hopes,  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  forever  liis  native  land,  and  sailed  for  India,  1553.  Offended  by  certiiin 
abuses  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  India,  C.  ventured  to  expose  them  in  a  satire, 
entitled  Di^paratea  na  India,  *'  Follies  in  India,"  in  which  he  treated  even  the  viceroy 
with  ridicule.  For  this  offense  the  p>oet  was  banished,  1556,  to  Macao,  where  he  lived 
several  years,  and  was  engaged  in  writing  0«  Lrisiadas.  Here  C.  held  the  unpoetical  but 
probably  lucrative  post  of  administrator  of  the  effects  of  4^c^f$^§yI^^i;i^o|^^d  having 
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saved,  as  be  thought,  a  competency  for  his  future  life,  "was  recalled  from  his  banish- 
ment, 1561.  Unhappily,  in  returning  to  Goa,  he  suffered  shipwreck,  and  lost  all  his 
property,  excepting  his  epic  poem.  After  other  wanderings  and  misfortunes,  C.  took 
ship  for  Lisbon,  where  he  arnved  in  1569,  with  no  other  wealth  but  his  epic.  He  dedi- 
cated TJte  LuMdd  to  the  young  king,  Sebastian,  who  was  very  gracious ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, all  the  real  patronage  bestowed  on  C.  cousisted  of  a  very  small  pension  (about  £4), 
and  permission  to  remain  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  Even  this  small  pittance  was  taken 
away  after  the  death  of  Sebastian,  and  C.  was  left  in  such  poverty,  that  a  faitliful  Indian 
servant  begged  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  for  tbe  support  of  the  great  epic  poet  of  Portugal. 
O.'b  lyric  poems,  written  during  this  time  of  destitution,  contain  many  pathetic  lamen- 
tations. He  died  obscurely  in  the  bospital  at  Lisbon,  1579;  and  16  years  afterwards, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory,  there  was  some  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  lus  burial-place. 

The  Ludad  {Os  Lusiadas,  **  the  Lusitanians")  celebrates  the  chief  events  in  the  history 
of  Portugal,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  only  modern  epic  poem  which  is  pervaded  by  any- 
thing like  the  true  national  and  popular  spirit  of  ancient  epic  poems.  It  is  a  gallery  of 
epic  pictures,  in  which  all  the  great  achievements  of  Portuguese  heroism  are  represented. 
Among  the  most  famous  passages  are  the  tragical  story  of  Inez  de  Castro,  and  the  appa- 
rition of  the  giant  Adamastor,  who  appears  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm  to  Vasco  da  Gama, 
when  crossing  the  cape.  The  versification  of  The  Limad  is  extremely  charming.  Patri- 
otic sentiments  pervade  the  whole  work.  Besides  liis  epic  poem,  C.  wrote  sonnets,  odes, 
elegies,  eclogues,  epigrams,  satires,  epistles,  and  three  comedies — 0«  Amphilryoen  Rafter 
Plautus),  King  Selencun,  and  Filodemo.  The  latest  and  best  complete  edition  of  his 
poems  appeared  in  three  volumes  (Hamburg,  1834).  The  best  edition  of  llie  Limad  was 
published  in  Paris  (1817),  reprinted  in  1819,  and  again,  with  emendations  by  Berdier,  in 
1823.  The  Lusiad  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  English,  Polish, 
■and  German. 

CAMOGUA,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  on  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  about  18  m.  e.B.e.  of  the  cit^  of 
that  name.   Its  inhabitants,  amounting,  in  1872,  to  6,845,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing. 

CAMOMILE.    See  Chamomile. 

CAMOB'BA,  the  name  of  a  secret  society,  existing  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  members  of  which  are  called  camcrrisH,  and  have  exer- 
cised lawless  force  to  a  great  extent  over  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  Under  the 
Bourbons,  they  openly  presented  themselves  at  markets,  hackney-coach  stations,  public 
spectacles,  and  all  occasions  of  popular  amusement;  assumed  the  right  of  deciding  dis- 
putes; extorted  a  portion  of  whatever  money  passed  from  hand  to  band  for  purchases, 
rents,  wages,  and  the  like,  or  in  games;  undertook  also  the  transport  of  smuggled 
^oods,  and  contracted  for  the  commission  of  serious  crimes.  Their  readiness  for  vio- 
lence and  murder,  and  their  close  association  among  themselves,  made  them  so  much 
dreaded,  that  even  camorristi  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  succeeded  in  exacting 
money  from  their  fellow- prisoners,  and  from  the  jailer  himself.  The  society  has  a  cen- 
tral rendezvous  in  every  large  provincial  town,  and  twelve  such  in  the  city  of  Kaples. 
Those  wlio  belong  to  each  of  these  sections  of  the  society  are  under  the  absolute  gov- 
ernment of  a  chief  elected  by  themselves,  with  whom  is  associated  a  treasurer.  The 
latter  has  the  charge  of  the  common  fund  into  which  all  the  camorristi  of  that  section 
pay  their  whole  gains,  for  equal  distribution  among  all  their  associates.  Candidates  for 
membership  must  show  that  they  have  neither  been  guilty  of  espionage  nor  theft;  also, 
that  neither  their  wives  nor  their  sisters  are  prostitutes:  and  must  swear  upon  an 
iron  crucifix  a  fearful  oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy.  The  candidate  remains  for  a  year, 
with  the  designation  of  pieciotto  d^onore^  as  a  pupil  under  an  oldcamorrista;  and  having 
completed  this  probation,  and  given  proof  of  his  courage  and  obedience  in  circum- 
stances involving  danger  of  life,  he  is  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  picciotto  di  Bgarro. 
B^njilly,  after  a  longer  period,  and  when  he  has  given  proof  of  his  fitness  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  he  is  admitted  to  full  membership  of  the  society  as  a  eamon-uta.  Each 
camorrista  carries  about  with  him  two  knives  of  peculiar  form,  by  which  the  members 
of  the  society  recognize  each  other.  They  are  held  under  the  strictest  discipline.  Dis- 
obedience is  punished  by  flogging,  suspension  from  employment,  or  expulsion;  treach- 
ery, even  on  the  part  of  a  member  who  has  been  expelled,  is  punished  with  death.  If 
two  camorristi  quarrel,  their  chief  decides  the  question  between  them;  but  in  difficult 
cases,  a  duel  with  dag^rs  is  the  mode  of  decision.  Under  king  Ferdinand  II.  the  C. 
was  tolerated  for  political  reasons.  The  government  of  Francis  II.  endeavored  to  put 
down  the  society,  and  the  police  received  instructions  to  seize  and  transport  all  known 
members  of  it.  Those  who  remained  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Garibaldi  com- 
mittee, and  rendered  essential  service  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  employ  them  in  the  police  service,  but  completely  failed.  The  C. 
having  fallen  out  witn  the  new  government,  the  mem  tiers  of  the  society  now  chiefly 
live  by  robbery  in  s.  Italy. — See  Monnier,  La  Oanwrrn,  Notizie  Stariehe  (Flor.  1868). 

CAM'OimET,  in  military  pyrotechny,  is  a  stinking  com|X)sition  inclosed  in  paper- 
cases.    It  is  used  in  siege-works,  to  blow  into  the  faces  of  the  sappers  and  miners,  when 
hostile  parties  come  within  reach  of  each  other,  and  thus  to  confuse  ll^^y  xjv7wn:  iv 
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CAMP  (Ft.,  from  Lat.  eampiu,  a  plain,  or  level  field).  The  signification  of  this  word 
in  English  is  rather  that  which  belonged  to  the  Latin  e<istrum,  an  encampment,  or 
eastra,  a  collection  of  tents,  huU,  and  other  structures,  for  the  accommodation  and 
protection  of  troops,  than  that  which  its  etymology  would  more  directly  indicate.  The 
regular  system  of  encampment  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Romans,  was  forced  upon 
them  by  degrees.  The  most  complete  account  of  it  is  furnished  to  us  by  Polybius.  A. 
plan  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiqnitie*,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  description.  When  a  Roman  army  was 
about  to  encamp,  a  tribune  and  several  centurions  were  sent  on  before,  to  select  a 
suitable  site  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  locality  was  determined  on,  they  chose 
the  spot  for  the  pra?torium  or  general's  tent,  and  marked  it  with  a  white  flag.  Around 
the  prffitorium,  as  a  sort  of  center  or  heart  to  the  whole  system,  the  rest  of  the  C.  was 
laid  out.  It  was  generally  placed  on  an  elevated  position,  in  order  that  the  general 
might  have  tlie  rest  of  the  encami)ment  under  his  eye,  and  be  able  to  transmit  his  orders 
with  greater  facility.  Polybius  himself  tells  us,  that  the  best  conception  which  c^m  be 
formed  of  a  Roman  C.  of  the  more  permanent  kind  is  by  regarding  it  as  a  military 
town,  resembling  in  many  respects  no  doubt  that  which  has  recently  grown  up  at  Alder- 
shot  (q.  v.).  The  streets  were  broader  than  those  usually  to  be  found  in  towns,  the 
wider  ones  measuring  100,  and  the  narrower  50  ft. ;  and  the  forum,  as  its  name  indicates, 
was  a  sort  of  public  market-place.  A  space  of  200  ft.  was  left  vacant  all  round  between 
the  tents  and  the  ramparts,  partly  to  afford  space  for  the  arrangements  of  the  army,  and 
for  stowing  away  any  booty  that  might  be  captured,  but  chiefly  to  protect  the  soldiers' 
huts  from  incendiary  attempts  from  without.  In  form,  the  Roman  C.  was  square, 
except  in  the  case  in  which  it  W!\s  intended  to  embrace  within  its  ramparts  four  legions, 
or  two  consular  armies,  when  it  became  an  oblong  rectangle.  The  C.  was  surrounded 
by  a  fosse  or  trench  {fossa),  which  was  generally  9  ft.  deep  and  12  broad.  On  the  top 
of  the  rampart,  which  was  of  earth,  there  were  stakes.  The  labor  of  constructing  the 
rampart  and  the  fosse  was  divided  between  the  allies  and  the  Roman  legions,  the  former 
making  the  sides  along  which  they  were  stationed,  and  Uie  legions  the  rest.  The  task 
of  superintending  the  construction  of  the  0.  amongst  the  Romans  was  intrusted  to  the 
tribunes;  amongst  the  allies,  to  the  prefects.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  C.  were  so  distinctly  marked  out  and  measured  off,  that  they  at  once 
proceeaed  to  their  respective  stations,  as  if  they  had  entered  a  well-known  city,  and 
were  marching  to  their  quarters.  The  discipline  of  the  C.  was  of  the  strictest  kind. 
The  tribunes  administered  an  oath  against  theft  both  to  freemen  and  slaves,  and  two 
maniples  were  chosen  to  keep  the  via  principalis,  which  was  a  place  of  general  resort, 
clean  and  in  good  repair.  The  other  occupations  connected  with  the  C,  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  here,  were  portioned  out  in  like  manner;  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  whole  was  intrusted  to  two  tribunes  chosen  by  lot  from  each  legion,  and  appointed 
to  serve  for  two  months.  The  prefects  of  the  allies  possessed  a  similar  authority,  which, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  their  own  troops,  Every  morning  at  daybreak, 
the  centurions  and  horsemen  presented  themselves  to  the  tribunes,  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  received  their  orders  from  the  consul.  The  watchword  for  the  night,  marked  on 
a  four-cornered  piece  of  wood,  was  given  out  with  much  formality.  "The  night  was 
divided  into  four  watches,  each  of  three  hours'  lengtJi;  and  there  was  a  curious  arrange- 
ment for  ascertaining  that  guard  was  kept  with  vigilance.  The  soldiers  of  the  watch 
companies  received  from  the  tribune  a  number  of  small  tablets,  with  certain  marks  upo^i 
them,  and  these  tablets  were  collected  during  the  night  by  the  horsemen  whose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  the  posts,  from  such  of  the  guards  as  they  found  on  duty.  Where  these 
inspectors  found  the  guards  jisleep  or  absent,  they  called  upon  the  bystanders  to  witness 
the  fact,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  next.  In  the  morning,  the  inspectors  appeareil 
before  the  tribunes,  and  gave  up  the  tablets  they  had  received,  when  the  guards  whose 
tablets  were  not  produced  were  required  to  account  for  them.  A  regular  scale  of 
rewards  and  punishments  was  established  in  the  camp.  In  comparing  the  encampments 
of  the  Romans  with  those  of  his  own  countrymen,  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Greeks 
trusted  mainly  to  a  judicious  selection  of  their  ground,  and  regarded  the  natural  advan- 
tages which  they  thus  secured  as  supplying  in  a  great  measure  the  place  of  artificial 
means  of  defense.  The  Greeks,  consequently,  had  no  regular  form  of  C,  and  no  fixed 
places  were  assigned  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  army.  When  the  practice  of 
drawing  up  the  army  according  to  cohorts,  introduced  by  Marius  and  Caesar,  was 
adopted,  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  C.  experienced  a  corresponding  change. 
Latterly,  even  the  square  form  was  almndoned,  and  the  C.  was  made  to  suit  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  It  was  always  held  to  be  of  importance,  however,  that  the  C.  occupied 
a  defensible  position;  that  it  could  not  be  overlooked;  and  that  it  had  a  command  of 
water. 

When  stationary  camps  {eastra  siatira)  came  into  more  general  use,  we  hear  of  several 
partes  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Polybius,  for  example,  the  infirmary  (raZ«tt«fi7ian'w»A 
the  farneiy  (veisrinarif/ m),  the  forge  (fabrieu),  etc. ;  and  as  a  great  variety  of  troops  then 
cjime  to  be  employed,  they  must,  of  course,  have  had  new  stations  appointed  to  them  in 
the  camp.  Many  of  the  stationary  camps  ultimately  became  towns,  and  to  this  is 
ascribed  the  origin  of  most  of  the  towns  in  England  the  names  of  which  end  in  eesieroi 
cheHUn-.      Amongst  the  most  perfect  of  those  which  rctairi^^We^fti  of  the  simple 
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encampment,  is  that  at  Ardoch  in  Strathcarn,  Perthsliire,  in  the  grass-covered  mounds- 
and  ridges  of  which  most  of  the  divisions  of  the  C.  have  been  distinctly  traced  by 
antiquaries.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  gen.  Roy  a 
Military  Antiquities  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Caledonia  Bomana  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Robert 
Stuart.  In  these  works  will  be  found  ample  accounts  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
Roman  camps  in  Britain;  those  described  by  Roy  being  rendered  intelligible  by  large 
engravings. 

It  is  believed  that,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps  was  more  or  less  adliered  to,  seeing  tliat  the  weapons  employed,  which  mainly 
determuied  the  character  of  the  troops,  were  nearly  the  same.  In  Britain,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  also  during  the  Saxon  and  Danish  periods,  the  camps, 
usually  circular  in  form,  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  rude  in  character,  with  the 
cavalry  grouped  round  the  standard  in  the  center,  and  the  infantry  placed  near  the 
front. 

The  principles  of  castrametation,  or  camp-formation,  underwent  much  change  after 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  defending  the  C.  from  artillery. 
Modern  camps,  of  di^erent  kinds,  will  be  found  described  under^NCAMFMENT. 

CAXFAOVA,  a  t.  of  Italv,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  is  situated  between  hiffh 
mountains,  about  20  m.  e.  of  Salerno.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a 
large  annual  fair.    Pop.  72,  9818. 

CAMPA0HA  DI  BOMA,  an  undulating,  uncultivated,  and  unhealthy  plain  of  Italy 
surrounding  Rome,  including  the  greatest  part  of  ancient  Laiium,  and  forming  the  late 
papal  delegation  of  Frosinone  and  a  great  part  of  the  Comarca  di  Roma.  Its  length  ier 
variously  stated,  arising  from  the  fact  that  different  authorities  measure  it  from  different: 
points.  But  supposing  the  name  to  apply  to  the  district  extending  from  cape  Linaro, 
8.  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to  Terracina,  beyond  the  Pontine  marshes,  its  length  is  about  00 
m. ;  and  its  breadth  inland,  to  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills,  is  stated  at  from  27  to  40  miles. 
A  broad  strip  of  sandy  plain  skirts  the  Mediterranean.  The  ground,  which  never  rises 
above  200  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  almost  entirely  volcanic,  and  the  lakes  are  formed  by 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Ilie  vapors  rising  from  this  district,  and  especially  from 
the  Solfatara  (q.v.),  produce  the  pestilential  atmosphere  styled  aria  cattita.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  very  small,  and  in  summer,  they  are  driven  from  the  C.  by  its 
pestilent  air,  and  seek  shelter  in  Rome  and  other  neighboring  places.  In  autumn, 
herdsmen  descend  from  the  Apennines  to  the  C.  with  their  herds,  the  pasturage  in  some 
parts  being  rich  and  abundant.  This  district  was  not  always  uncultivated  and  depopu- 
lated as  we  now  find  it,  for  Domitian  and  Hadrian  built  here  their  splendid  villas. 
Wars  and  devastations,  the  "black-death"  (q.v.)  in  the  14th  c,  which  greatly  thinned 
the  population,  and -inundations  from  the  Tiber,  have  been  the  main  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  the  C. ;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  was  always  an  unhealthy  district,  even 
when  well  cultivated.  Some  of  the  popes,  especially  Pius  Vl.,  have  endeavored  to  drain 
the  Pontine  marshes,  and,  during  the  dominion  of  the  French  in  Italy,  gen.  Miollis 
made  great  improvements  in  drainage,  timber-planting,  and  cultivation  in  the 
Campagna. 

CAMPAIGN  generally  means  a  connected  scries  of  military  operations,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct stage  or  sfep  in  a  war.  Under  the  old  system  of  warfare,  when  armies  kept  the 
field  only  during  the  summer  months,  a  C.  was  understood  to  include  all  that  was  done 
by  an  army  from  the  time  it  took  the  field  till  it  went  again  into  winter-quarters.  Xow 
that  winter  is  no  longer  allowed  to  arrest  military  operations,  it  is  more  diflicult  to  say 
where  one  C.  ends  and  another  begins.  Some  writers  make  a  C.  include  all  the  steps 
taken  to  accomplish  some  one  immediate  object. 

CAMPAN,  a  t.  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Hautes-Pvrenees,  18  m.  s.e.  of 
Tarbes;  pop.  8700.  It  is  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Adour,  and  is  noted  for 
picturesque  scenery,  for  a  stalactite  grotto,  and  marble  quarries,  along  the  road  to 
Bagn^res  de  Bigorre.  Some  of  the  finest  of  colored  marbles,  with  green,  flesb-colored, 
red,  and  white  veins,  are  found  here.  The  women  are  employed  in  knitting  scarfs  and 
wonderfully  thin  gauze  from  fine  wool  brought  from  Spain. 

CAMPAir,  JwANNE  LouTSB  HENRfRTTE,  reader  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  was 
b.  in  Paris,  Oct.  6,  1752.  She  was  favored  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  gave  her  royal 
patroness  numerous  proofs  of  her  fidelity.  When  the  unfortunate  queen  was  conveyed 
to  the  Temple,  she  wished  to  share  her  captivity,  but  was  refused  entrance  by  Pet  ion. 
Durin.c  the  reign  of  terror,  she  remained  concealed  at  Combertin.  After  the  fall  of 
Hol>espierre,  she  opened  a  boarding-school  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  which  was  patronized 
by  Josephine  Beauharnais,  who  sent  her  daughter  Ilortense  to  it.  In  1806,  Napoleon 
appointed  her  lady-superintendent  of  the  institution  at  Ecouen  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  officers  of  the  legion  of  honor.  After  the  restoration,  this  institution 
wjus  suppressed,  and  Mine  C.  retired  to  Mantes,  where  she  died,  May  16.  1822.  She 
i'i  chiefly  remembered  on  account  of  her  interesting  works — Memoircs  sur  la  Vie  Privee 
de  la  Jieine  Marie  Antoinette  (4  vols.,  5th  ed..  Pur.  1824);  Journal  Anecdotique  {Vht.  1824); 
and  Corrfgpondanee  Inedite  a/cee  la  Heine  Hortense  {2^013.,  Par.  1835)— giving  recollections 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  of  Mari6  Antoinette,  the  revolution,  and  some  traits  from 
the  private  character  of  Napoleon. 
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CAMPANA,  La,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  8pain,  situated  on  the  Ms^dre-Yiega«  a  tributary  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  about  87  m.  e.n.e.  of  Seville.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  5,380,  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  weaving  and  brick-making. 

CAMPANA  BIO,  a  t.  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  about  62  m.  e.s.e  of  Badajos.  It  is  an 
ill-built  place,  ^vith  narrow,  uncared-for  streets.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens  and 
ropes,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighborhood.     Pop.  5,400. 

CAMPANELLA,  Tomha'so,  a  Dominican  monk  celebrated  for  his  philosophical  ability, 
was  b.  Iq  1568  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  and  studied  in  Naples  and  Cosenza.  The  writings 
of  Telesius  first  awakened  his  doubts  resi)ecting  that  pile  of  artificial  dogmas  styled  the 
**  scholastic  philosophy."  The  results  of  his  studies  were  given  in  his  PhUosopkia  Sen- 
sibus  Deinonstrata,  etc.  (Naples,  1591),  which  contained  a  defense  of  Telesius.  His  supe- 
riority in  disputations  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  and  false  accusations  of  the  orthodox 
monks  and  schoolmen.  He  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  flee  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
and  thence  to  Florence,  Venice,  and  Bologna.  Afterwards,  he  returned  to  Calabria, 
but  having  involved  himself  in  a  politicalconspiracy,  he  was  seized  and  confined  in 
a  Neapolitan  dungeon  for  37  years;  tried  five  times,  and  tortured  seven;  accused  of  her 
esy;  and  declared  the  author  of  a  book  which  had  been  published  thirty  years  before  he 
was  born.  In  1626,  po|)e  Urban  VIII.  had  him  brought  to  the  prison  of  the  inquisition 
at  Rome,  but  immediately  liberated  him,  and  treated  him  in  a  very  generous  mauDer. 
After  being  again  persecuted  by  the  Spanish  government.  C,  who  had  formed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  the  due  de  Noailles,  obtained  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  secretly  left  for  France,  where  he  was  n-aciously 
received.  He  died  in  the  Dominican  monastery  of  St.  Honore,  near  Paris,  1to9.  Most 
of  his  works — Be  Ge/Uilismo  non  Bethiendo  (Paris.  1636);  Astrologicorum  lAbri  VII. 
(Lyons,  1629);  Prodromm  Pkihsophi/B  Inataurandu  (Frankfort,  1617);  Exordium  Meia- 
v/ij/sicw  ^'oF(f,  De  Sensu  Uerum  et  Magia  (Frankfort,  1620) — were  written  during  his 
imprisonment.  His  philosophical  views  give  expression  to  that  confused  fermentation 
of  new  ideas  which  was  characteristic  of  the  close  of  the  16th  and  opening  of  the  17tb  c. 
— bold  and  clear  opinions  strangely  mingled  with  commonplaces  and  with  astrological 
dreams  and  fancies.  It  may  seem  strange  that  C.  shoi]^  have  been  patronized  by  the 
pope;  but  this  favor  was  gained,  not  by  his  speculative  works,  but  by  several  writings 
in  defense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  His  De  Monarchia  Hispamca  Ducursus  is  8 
work  of  great  power  and  value,  comprising  a  sketch  of  the  political  world  of  C.  *8  time, 
with  special  reference  to  Spain.  It  was  translated  into  English  during  CromweU's  pro- 
tectorate. 

CAMPAN'HA,  a  t.  of  Brazil,  about  150  m.  n.w.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  surrounded  by  Mre 
hills,  much  cut  up  by  gold-mines.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  earth,  and  surrounded 
by  gardens.  C.  has  several  churches,  a  Latin  school,  a  hospital,  theater,  etc.  Pop 
6,000. 

CAMPANIA,  anciently  a  province  of  central  Italy,  having  Capua  as  its  capital  (now 
subdividtid  i^to  the  provinces  of  Benevento,  Naples,  Salerno,  Avellino,  and  Caserta\ 
was  bounded  on  the  s.  by  Lucaiiia,  e.  by  Samnium,  n.  by  Lalium.  and  w.  by  the  Tyrr- 
henian sea.  It  was  one  of  the  most  productive  plains  in  the  world,  producing  in  extra- 
ordinary abundance  corn,  wine,  and  oil;  and  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  is  ct  ie 
brated  for  its  soft  and  genial  climate,  its  landscapes,  and  its  liarl)ors.  It  was  the  r*/.<" 
felix  of  the  Romans,  who  built  here  many  of  their  most  splendid  villas,  etc.  ThrouLh 
it  passed  the  Appian  Way,  the  greatest  high-road  of  Italy.  The  promontory  Mist^mnu. 
Mt.  Vesuvius,  the  river  Vulturnus,  the  towns  Bainc,  C'unin?.  Lintrrnum,  Pnteoli,  Naplei^, 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Nola,  Ralcrnnm,  Capua,  etc  ,  Inlonged  to  Campania.  It  w:i> 
the  oldest  Greek  settlement  in  Italy,  having  been  colonized,  according  to  the  lattr 
chronologer-^,  about  1050  B.C.:  but  this  is  in  all  probability  too  early  a  date.  It  w»- 
next  conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  and  several  of  the  towns  above  mentioned,  such  as 
Capua  and  Nola,  were  founded  by  that  ])eople.  The  Etruscans  then  succumbed  to  the 
more  warlike  and  hardy  Samnites,  who,  in  their  turn,  jielded  to  the  irresistible  valor  of 
Rome  (840  n.o.).  Through  all  these  vicissitudes  of  conquest,  the  suhstratiim  of  the 
people  remained  as  at  the  bei^inning.  The  mass  of  the  Campanians  were  ensentiHlly  c»f 
Oscan  race,  and  Oscan  they  remained.  Indeed,  it  is  mainly  from  them  that  our  knox^i 
edge  of  the  0?Kan  language  is  derived,  and  one  of  their  towns— Atella,  between  Capuii 
and  Naples— had  the  honor  of  introducing  upon  the  early  Roman  sta^  a  species  *'f 
popular  drama  or  comedy,  which  was  greatly  relished  for  its  quaint  and  \*igur<us 
humor.     See  AxELLAHiE. 

CAMPA'NI-ALIMENIS.  Matteo.  an  Italian  philosopher  and  mechanician  of  tn" 
17th  century.  He  was  a  curate  in  Rome,  but  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, constructing  the  object-glasses  with  which  two  of  Saturn's  satellites  were  discov- 
ered; making  illuminated  and  noiseless  clocks;  and  attempting  to  correct  the  variation.* 
of  the  pendulum  due  to  temperature.  He  published  a  work  on  horology.  Giuseppe,  a 
younger  brother,  was  also  an  optician  and  astronomer  of  some  eminence. 

CAMPANILE  (Ital.,  from  Mid.  Lat.  campana,  a  bell),  a  name  adopted  from  the  Ital 
ian  to  signify  a  belUtower  of  the  larger  kind,  and  usually  applied  only  to  such  as  are 
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detached  from  the  church.  Scarcely  any  of  the  existing  hell-towers  of  England  answer 
to  the  Italian  conception  of  the  C. ,  but  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  very  fine  one  at  Salis- 
bury, 200  ft.  in  height,  which  was  destroyed  by  Wyatt.  In  Italy,  they  are  found  every- 
where— at  Bologna,  Padua,  Ravenna,  Cremona,  Venice.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  so-called**  leaning  tower"  of  Pisa,  and  the  C.  of  Florence.  The  former,  which 
is  circular  in  form,  is  decorated  with  columns  and  arcades  to  the  summit  of  its  eight 
stories,  and  presents  a  very  imposing  appearance,  reminding  the  traveler  of  the  Coliseum 
at  Rome,  from  which,  and  the  now  destroyed  Septizonium,  the  idea  of  it  is  said  to  have 
beeu  taken  by  the  architects  Bonano  of  Pisa,  and  Wilhelm  of  Innspruck.  But  though 
less  curious,  the  famous  C.  of  Giotto  is  perhaps  even  more  worthy  of  the  traveler's 
attention.  It  was  erected  in  1334,  with  the  express  object  of  surpassing,  both  in  height 
and  in  richness  of  workmanship,  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity.  In  form,  it  is  a 
parallelopiped,  and  is  of  the  same  dimensions  from  bottom  to  top.  Though  it  is  very 
lofty — 367  ft. — it  consists  of  only  four  stories,  of  which  the  tallest  are  the  uppermost 
and  undermost;  and  the  windows  in  the  upper  story  are  rather  larger  than  those  in  the 
two  beneath,  the  object  being  to  counteract  the  diminution  to  the  eye  occasioned  by  the 

freater  distance.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  has  been  much  praised  by  architects; 
ut  there  seems  ground  for  skepticism  as  to  its  advantages.  The  style  is  the  real  Italian 
Grothic,  which  unites  simplicity  with  great  richness  of  ornamentation.  The  original 
design  of  Giotto  was  that  a  spire  of  100  braccia  in  height  should  have  surmounted  the 
present  stnictnre,  and  on  the  summit  may  be  seen  the  four  great  piers  from  which  it  was 
intended  thsit  it  should  have  risen.  The  splendid  C.  of  Florence,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, must  thus  be  regarded  only  as  a  fragment.  •  There  is  a  tine  C.  at  Seville,  850  ft 
in  height,  which  was  built  by  Guever  the  Moor  in  1568.  It  is  called  La  Giialda,  frodi  a 
brazen  figure,  which,  though  it  weighs  a  ton  and  a  half,  turns  with  the  wind. 

CAMPANI NI,  Italo,  b.  Parma,  1846;  an  Italian  tenor.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  of 
Garibaldi  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  took  part  in  the  fight  before  Milazzo.  Hav- 
ing discovered  during  the  campaign  that  he  had  a  wonderful  voice,  he  studied  singing 
for  two  years  at  the  conservatory  of  Parma,  and  made  his  first  appearance  as  the  notary 
in  />*  Sonnambula  at  one  of  the  theaters  of  his  native  town.  He  sang  with  verj'  little 
success  with  different  opera  pompaniea  till  1869.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Milan  and 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  teacher,  Francesco  Lamperti.  After  a 
thorough  training  he  made  his  debut  in  Faust  at  La  Scala  of  Milan,  and  was  pronounced 
by  a  critical  audience  to  be  one  of  the  finest  tenors  of  the  age.  In  1872,  he  made  his 
London  debut  as  "  Genaro,"  in  Luerezia  Borgia,  and  in  1873  sang  with  Christine  Nilsson 
in  New  York.  He  returned  to  America  during  the  season  of  1879-80.  Besides  being 
the  greatest  tenor  living,  he  is  remarkable  for  the  immense  scope  of  his  repertory,  which 
includes  nearly  80  operas,  the  tenor  rdles  of  which  he  can  sing  at  a  few  hours*  notice. 

CAMPANULA  (Lat.,  a  little  bell),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eampanidaeea 
(q.v.),  distinguished  by  a  bell-shaped  corolla  with  five  broad  short  segments,  filaments 
dilated  at  the  base,  a  2  to  5  cleft  stigma,  and  a  top-shaped  capsule  with  2  to  5  cells,  open 
iug  by  lateral  clefts  below  the  calyx  segments.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  chiefly 
but  not  exclusively  abounding  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  more  elevated 
di.stricts  of  the  temperate  zones.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous,  some  of  them  annual.  The 
name  Bell-flower  is  common  to  many  of  them,  and  is  often  extended  to  all.  The 
flowers  are  in  general  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  species  are  therefore  frequent  orna- 
ments of  flower- borders.  Of  the  native  British  species,  the  most  common,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  is  the  harebell  (q.v.),  or  Bluebell  (C.  rotundifotia).  The  Canter- 
bury Bell  ((7.  mfj^mw)  is  a  very  beautiful  annual,  which  has  long  been  so  generally 
sown  in  flower-borders  in  Britain,  that  it  is  almost  as  familiar  to  every  one  as  the  most 
common  field-fiowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  central  parts  of  Europe. — -Medicinal  virtues 
were  formerly  ascribed  to  some  species,  particularly  in  affections  of  the  throat,  where- 
fore C.trachmum,  frequent  in  woods  in  England,  has  received  the  name  of  throatwort; 
but  they  are  now  regarded  as  inert.  —The  roots  of  some  are  reckoned  among  esculents, 
as  those  of  the  rampiou  (q.v.)  {O.  rapunculus),  occasionally  cultivated  in  Britain,  and 
much  more  generally  in  some  parts  of  continental  Europe. 

CAXFAHTTLA'CEJB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  herbaceous  or  half  shrubby, 
with  a  bitter  milky  juice;  leaves  without  stipules,  and  generally  alternate;  the  calyx 
usually  5-lobed,  its  tube  adhering  to  the  ovary;  the  corolla  monopetalous.  inserted  into 
the  top  of  the  calyx,  usually  5-lobed  and  regular;  the  stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx, 
and  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla;  the  fruit  with  two  or  more  many-seeded 
cells,  crowned  with  the  withered  calyx  and  corolla,  and  opening  by  divi.sion  of  the  cells 
{lactUicidally);  the  seeds  fixed  to  the  axis,  and  having  fleshy  albumen.  About  500  species 
are  known,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  colder  climates  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, where  their  blue  or  white  flowers  are  among  the  finest  ornaments  of  fields  and 
woods.  The  roots  and  young  leaves  of  some  species  are  eatable,  as  is  the  half-fleshy  fruit 
of  canarina  campanula,  a  native  of  the  Canary  islands. 

CAMPBELL,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochie  river  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Westpoint  railroad;  8fiO  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70.  9,178 — 2,587  colored.  Among  its  minerals  are 
gold  and  iron.    Productions,  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Campbellton. 
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CAMPBELL,  SCO.  in  IL  Kentuckv,  on  the  Ohio  and  LickiogriTers;  ISOsq.m.;  pop. 
TO,  27,40(^282  colored.  The  sarlnoe  is  leTcl  in  the  honom  lands,  and  andulating  away 
from  the  rivers;  soil  generally  fertile,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  etc  Co.  seat,  Alex- 
andria. 

CAMPBELL,  a  co.  in  n.c.  Tenneasee,  on  the  Kentucky  border;  watered  by  Clinch 
river;  450  M^.m. ;  pop.  '70, 7,445 — 428  colored.  It  has  a  rough  surface,  and  is  traversei  by  a 
f*P'ir  of  the  CumlifrlaDd  mountains,  and  is  to  a  largie  extent  covered  vrith  forests.  It 
produces  com,  wheat,  and  sugar.     Co.  seat,  Jacksonbourgh. 

CA3IPBELL,  a  co.  in  s.  Virginia,  between  James  and  Staunton  rivers,  intersected 
by  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  niilroad;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  28,384— 14,3^  col- 
ored. It  has  an  uneven  surface,  and  fertile  soil;  producing  tobacco,  com,  wheat,  etc. 
Co.  seat,  Campbell  Court-house. 

CAMPBELL,  the  family  name  of  the  lords  of  Aig^ie.  The  origin  of  the  family  has 
not  been  gaii.**tactoriiy  a&certaiiied.  (^ne  theory  makes  it  of  Anglo-Xorman  origin; 
another  traces  its  de.«<;ent  through  a  long  line  of  Celtic  chiefs  to  king  Arthur.  It  Brst 
appears  in  record  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  c,  when  it  held  lands  in  Ayrshire  and 
Argyle.  The  chiefs  of  the* family  hiiviu^.^  taken  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  the 
most  distinguished  are  noticed  under  the  head  Abgylk. 

CAMPBELL,  Alexandbr.  d.d..  1788-1866;  b.  in  Ireland;  educated  at  Glasgow 
university,  and  came  to  the  Unitetl  Stales  in  1809.  settling  in  Bethany,  Penn..  as  pastor 
of  a  Pre^^hyterian  church,  from  which  he  soon  departed  and  oi^anized  a  society  w  hose 
doctrine  was  that  the  Bible  should  be  the  sole  creed  of  the  church.  His  followers  increased, 
and  are  now  known  as  ''Disciples  #f  Christ,''  or  "Campbeilites,"  £,nd  number  about 
hall^A  million.  Dr.  C.  was  the  author  of  many  works  on  religious  subjects,  and  held 
important  controversies  with  such  disputants  as  Robert  Owen,  archbishop  Purcell,  Bev. 
K.  L.  Kice,  and  Bev.  Wm.  McCalla. 

CAMPBELL,  Archibald.    See  Argyle,  Duke  of,  ante. 

CA3CF1ELL,  Sir  Colin,  Lord  Clyde,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  and  most  distinguished 
generals  of  modem  times,  was  bora  in  Glasgow,  in  1792.  His  father  was  a  cabinet- 
maker, named  John  Macliver.  but  Colin  assumed  the  name  of  Campbell,  to  gratify  an 
uncle  on  the  mother's  side.  He  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  is6d;  fought  through 
the  war  in  the  tipanisli  penisula  with  distinction,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  the 
L'nited  States  in  1814.  In  1^42,  he  attained  the  rank  of  col.,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  present  at  the  attack  on  Chusan,  in  China,  and  for  his  sei'vices  there  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  the  Gazette.  He  next  served  in  the  Punjab,  commanding  the  left  at 
the  battle  of  Chillian wallah.  For  his  conduct  in  this  battle,  lord  Gough  awarded  him 
the  highest  praise  in  his  dispatch  to  the  governor-general  of  India.  He  next  commanded 
in  the  Peshawur  district,  with  uniform  success  against  the  hill-tribes.  On  the  breaking 
out  Oi  the  Crimean  war  in  1854,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  HighlaDd 
brigade,  and  took  a  prominent  part  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma;  and  afterwards  at  Balak- 
lava,  where,  with  the  9od  Highlanders,  which  he  did  not  even  form  into  square,  he  beat 
back  the  Russian  cavalry,  who  were  swooping  down  on  the  port,  with  its  accumulation 
of  shippmg  and  stores.  Ilis  services  in  this  war  were  rewarded  with  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  raaj.gen..  and  he  was  also  created  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the 
bath,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  French  legion  of  honor.  He  was  appointed  inspec- 
tof-gen.  of  infantry,  and  in  1857,  commander  of  the  forces  in  India,  then  engaged  in 
<|uelling  the  Indian  mutiny,  which  by  his  energy  and  judgment  was  soon  utterly  sub- 
u(*(l.  One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  C/s  generalship,  was  the  care  he  took 
of  the  lives  of  his  men,  all  his  victories  being  won  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  the 
blood  of  his  soldiers.  For  his  exploits  in  India,  C,  in  1858,  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  with  the  title  of  baron  Clyde,  and  appointed  a  gen.,  the  East  India  company 
granting  him  an  annuity  of  £2000.  C.  arrived  in  Britain  from  India  in  1860,  and  died 
Aug.,  1863. 

CAMPBELL,  George,  d.d.,  an  eminent  theological  writer,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in 
1719.  He  was  educated  for  the  law%  but  abandoned  that  profession  for  the  study  of 
divinity.  In  1746.  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Banchory  Ternan,  a  parish  lying  some 
miles  8. w.  of  Aberdeen;  and  in  1759,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Marischal  college. 
His  first  work  was  his  famous  TreatiHe  on  Miracles,  in  answer  to  Hume.  The  dispute  con- 
cerning miracles  has  assumed  a  new  form  in  the  present  century,and  C.'s  arguments  would 
not  meet  all  the  objections  wiiich  the  modern  school  of  rationalists  urge;  but  the  work 
in  its  own  day  was  greatly  admired,  and  characterized  as  "one  of  the  most  acute  and 
convincing  treatises  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  subject,"  It  was  speedily  translated 
into  French.  Dutch,  and  German.  In  1771,  C.  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  in 
Mnrlschal  college.  In  1776,  he  published  his  Pkilowtphy  of  Eheforie,  which  is  stdl  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  His  last  work  was  a  Tran^iutio^n,  of  the  Ompels,  tiith  Pre^ 
liviinnry  Dmertation^  and  Notes.  He  died  April  6,  1796.  After  his  death  appeared  his 
LeetuTM  on  Ecclefdastical  History. 

CAMPBELL,  John  (Campbell),  Lord,  high  chancellor  of  England,  son  of  a  minister  of 
Cupar,  in  the  co.  of  Fife,  Scotland,  was  born  in  1779.  He  was  at  first  destined  to  follow 
his  father's  profession,  and  was  sent,  while  still  a  mere  boy,  to  the  neighboring  univer- 
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sity  of  St.  Aodrews.  C.  himself  had  no  inclination  for  a  clerical  life,  and  when  he  had 
completed  his  studies  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  he  left  for  London,  being  then  about  19 
years  of  aije.  lie  obtained  employment  on  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  where,  in 
due  time,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  theatrical  criticism  and  the  reports  in  tlie 
house  of  commons.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1806.  His  sound  sense,  and  unpretend- 
ing activiij'  and  devotion  to  business,  were  awarded  with  an  extensive  common-law  prac- 
tice, and,  after  a  time,  with  professional  promotion.  The  silk-gown  of  a  king's  counsel 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1827.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  entered  parliament, 
actuated,  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  works»  by  a  desire  to  obtain  for  England 
the  Iteneiits  of  a  national  registry  of  titles  to  land.  The  effort,  at  the  time,  was  unavail- 
ing, as  the  landlords,  whom  it  was  destined  more  immediately  to  benefit,  completely 
misunderstood  the  purport  of  the  project.  C.  was  promoted  by  the  Whig  party,  to 
which  he  had  attached  himself,  to  the  solicitor-generalship  in  1832,  and  to  the  attorney- 
^eueralship  in  1834.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  the  representative  in  parliament 
for  Edinburgh.  He  continued  to  represent  Edinburgh  down  to  1841,  and  remained  in 
the  office  of  attorney-general  during  that  period,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  in 
1835,  when  the  conservatives  were  in  power.  In  1841,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land and  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  held  the  office  of  chancellor  for  only  a  few 
months,  when  the  Melbourne  cabinet  left  office,  necessitating  C.  also  to  resign.  For  the 
first  time  since  boyhood,  he  found  himself  without  regular  daily  labor,  and  at  the  mature 
age  of  60,  set  to  work  to  win  the  literary  fame  which  he  professes  always  to  have  secretly 
coveted.  His  first  publication  was  a  collection  of  his  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
house  of  commons.  For  three  or  four  years  after  the  publication  of  his  speeches,  C. 
was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellorft,  the  first  series  of  which 
appeared  m  1845.  In  1846,  he  joined  the  Russell  cabinet  in  the  capacity  of  chancellor  of 
tlie  duchy  of  Lancaster.  His  ministerial  duties  were  not  sufficiently  arduous  to  inter- 
rupt his  literary  labors,  and  he  proceeded  to  complete  the  Lices  of  tfie  Chancdlars,  and  to 
publish  a  supplemental  series  oi  Lives  of  the  Chiefjusticee  of  England.  Both  works  have 
enjoyed  great  popularity,  but  leave  no  doubt  that  the  author  was  more  fitted  for  a  prac- 
tical lawyer  than  for  a  man  of  letters.  C.  returned  to  more  congenial  labors  in  1850;  hQ 
was  then  appointed  to  succeed  Denman  as  chief -justice.  Helield  the  office  for  nine 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  received  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  obtained  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession — the  chancellorship  of  England.     He  died  June,  1861. 

CAXPBELL,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  English  poet,  was  b.  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
27th  Jwiy,  1777.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  the  poet  was  the  youngest  of  ten  chil- 
dren. He  was  sent  to  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  remained  there  six  years. 
During  his  collegiate  course,  he  received  several  prizes,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  On  leaving  the  university,  C.  went 
to  reside  as  a  tutor  for  a  year  in  the  island  of  Mull.  The  scenery  of  the  w.  Highlands 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  to  his  abode  in  these  grand  and  desolate 
regions  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  touches  of  sublimity  which  occur  in  his  verses. 
Returning  from  Arg>'leshire,  C.  meditated  the  study^of  law,  and  repaired  to  Edinburgh; 
but  he  could  not  shake  off  his  recollections.  In  his  eyes,  the  mists  were  folded  on  the 
hills  of  Morven,  the  roar  of  Corrievrekin  was  in  his  ears,  and  instead  of  prosecuting  the 
study  of  jurispi-udencc,  he  wrote  Th^  Pleasures  cf  Hope.  The  poem  was  published  in 
1799,  and  went  through  four  editions  in  a  twelvemonth.  After  its  publication,  C.  went 
to  the  continent;  and  on  Dec.  3,  1800,  witnessed  from  a  Bavarian  monastery  the  battle 
of  llohenlinden,  fought  between  the  French  and  Austrians.  In  1801,  he  returned  to 
England  with  The  ExUe  of  Bnn  and  Ye  Manners  of  England  in  his  portmanteau; 
and  shortly  after,  took  up  his  abode  in  Edinburgh,  where  LocheiVs  Warning  was  com- 
posed. In  1803,  C.  proceeded  to  London,  and  adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  He 
contributed  articles  to  TJie  Edinburgh  Encydopcedia.  and  compiled  Tlie  Annals  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Accestdon  of  George  II.  to  Hie  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  3  vols.  In  1806,  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Fox,  C.  received  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum  from  government. 
In  1809,  he  published  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  The  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope  that  The  Caatle  of  Indolence  bears  to  The  Seasonn—s,  less  brilliant  and  strik- 
ing, but  more  mature  and  finished  performance.  In  1818,  C.  was  again  in  Germany, 
and  on  his  return,  he  published  his  SiJecimcm  of  the  British  Poets*,  in  7  vols.  In  1820,  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  poetry  at  the  Surrey  institution.  From  this  date  to 
1830.  C.  edited  Tlie  Keic  Monthly  Magaztm,  and  contributed  thereto  several  poems,  one 
of  which,  'Ihti  Last  Man,  is  in  some  respects  the  loftiest  of  all  his  perfo nuances.  In 
1824,  he  published  Thtodoric  and  other  Poems.  In  1827,  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  received  the  unusual  honor  of  re-election  the  two  following 
years.  He  published  The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe  and  other  Poems  in  1842.  His  later  PJjhh- 
cations  did  not  add  to  his  fame.  He  died  at  Boulogne,  in  1«44,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster abbey,  JVIacaulay,  dean  Milman,  and  other  celebrated  persons  bearing  the  pall. 

C.  is  an  established  English  classic.  With  the  young,  The  PleaHuires  of  Hope  will  ever 
be  a  chief  favorite;  while  readers  of  maturer  years  will  linger  with  delight  over  the  syl- 
van scenery  and  tender  domestic  scenes  of  uertrude.  It  is  in  his  lyrics,  however,  that 
C.  has  ascended  highest  into  the  heavens  of  song — Hohenlinden;  Ye  Marinei's  ofEngUmd^ 

and  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  language.    Than  these  lyrics,  > 

uigitizea  Dy  xjiv^v^n:  iv_ 


Camphor.  ^"^ 

nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  spirited.     Once  read,  they  cannot  be  forgotten.     They 
will  fan  the  patriotism  of  many  generations. 

CAMPBELL,  William,  1745-81:  b.  in  Va. ;  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
He  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  patriot  troops  from  that  colony,  and  was  distiugulslied 
in  the  conflicts  of  King's  mountain  and  Guilford,  for  which  be  was  promoted  to  be 
brig.gen.     He  died  in  Lafayette's  camp,  just  before  the  Yorktown  surrender. 

CAMPBELL.  William,  Lord,  d.  1778;  the  last  English  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
He  was  a  capt.  in  the  navy;  a  member  of  parliament  in  1764;  in  1766,  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  1775,  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  active  in  stirring  upthe  Indians 
against  the  colonists,  and  was  in  the  expedition  led  by  sir  Peter  Parker  against  South 
Carolina,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received  the  wound  that  caused  his  death. 

CAMPBELL  ISLAND,  a  lonely  spot  on  the  s.  Pacific,  in  Int.  53°  33'  s.,  and  long.  ICQ'* 
9'  e.  Though  it  is  mountainous,  and  measures  only  86  m.  round,  it  is  yet  valuable  on 
account  of  its  harbors.  It  is  also  scientifically  interesting,  being  volcanic,  and  display- 
ing a  rich  and  rare  flora. 

CAMPBELLITES.    See  Disciples  op  Christ. 

CAKPBELTON,  a  roval  burgh  and  seaport,  on  the  e.  coast,  near  the  s.  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  Canlire,  Argyleshire,  and  the  most  important  town  in  that  co.,  is  65  ui. 
w.s.w.  of  Glasgow,  on  a  fine  harbor  or  sea-loch,  2  m.  long,  and  one  mile  broad.  It  is 
noted  for  the  number — between  20  and  30 — of  its  whisky  distilleries.  It  unites  with 
Ayr,  Inverar}',  Irvine,  and  Oban  to  return  one  member  to  parliament.  A  sculptured 
granite  cross  stands  in  the  principal  street,  and  is  supposed  t^  have  been  brought  from 
lona.  Pop.  '71,  6680.  The  chief  exports  are  whisky,  herrings,  and  Highland  cattle  and 
sheep.  In  1874,  806  British  vessels  of  6838  tons,  and  18  foreign  of  2353  tons,  entered 
the  port.     C.  is  a  favorite  summer  resort. 

CAM'PE,  Joachim  Hetnrich,  1746-1818;  a  German  teacher  educated  at  Hallc  in 
theology,  and  chaplain  at  Potsdam.  In  1787,  he  was  counselor  of  education  in  Bruns- 
wick, where  he  published  books  for  schools,  and  established  a  prosperous  business. 
His  works  on  education  have  been  widely  circulated,  not  only  in  German,  but  in  other 
languages. 

CAMPEACHY,  one  of  the  states  of  Mexico  occupying  the  s.  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  and  bordering  on  Guatemala  and  the  BiJize;  26.000  sq.m.;  pop.  about 
90,000,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  Indians.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  sandy 
and  unproductive,  but  there  are  good  pasture  lands.  The  main  productions  are  rice, 
sugar,  and  salt. 

CAKPEA'GH?,  a  seaport  on  the  w.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  divides 
the  Caribbean  sea  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  lat.  19"  50'  n.,  and  long.  90"*  33' 
west.  Though  it  has  a  shallow  haven,  yet  it  is  the  center  of  the  trade  in  logwood;  it 
exports  likewise  cotton  and  wax.  It  is  a  handsome  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  contain- 
ing churches,  convents,  a  cemetery,  a  theater,  a  college,  and  ship-building  docks. 
Campeche  is  the  Spanish  spelling. 

CAMPEGGIO,  or  CAMPEGGI,  Lorenzo,  1479-1539;  in  early  life  a  lawyer,  but  on 
losing  his  wife  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  position  of 
cardinal.  In  1519,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  Henry  VIII.  made  him  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1524,  and  he  came 
acain  to  England  in  1528  to  assist  Wolsey  in  the  case  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine. 
He  accomplished  nothing,  however,  and  the  see  of  Salisbury  was  taken  from  him. 

CAMP  EQTTIFAOE  is  a  general  name  for  all  the  tents,  ftti*niture,  fittings,  and  uteusils 
carried  with  an  army,  applicable  to  the  domestic  rather  than  the  warlike  wants  of  the 
soldier.  In  the  days  when  armor  was  worn,  the  C.  E.  was  enormously  heavy  and  com- 
plicated. In  the  present  day,  a  certain  amount  of  C.  E.  is  provided  for  a  given  number 
of  troops.     See  Encampment,  Tent,  etc. 

GAMPEB,  Peter,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  physicians  and  anatomists  of 
the  18th  c,  was  born  at  Leyden,  11th  May,  1722,  and  stuaied  medicine  there.  In  1750, 
he  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Franeker;  in  1755,  at  Amsterdam;  and  in  1765.  at 
Qroningen.  In  1773,  he  resigned  his  post,  resided  some  time  at  Franeker,  and  then 
travelcQ.  On  beinij  elected  a  member  of  the  state  council  in  1787,  he  removed  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  died,  7th  April,  1789.  C.  was  distinguished  not  only  for  the  services 
he  rendered  to  anatomy,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  medical  jurisprudence,  but  also  as  a 
promoter  of  the  line  arts.  He  was  remarkably  skillful  in  pen-and-ink  drawing,  painted 
m  oil,  embossed,  and  even  acquired  considerable  experience  as  a  sculptor.  For  his 
observations  on  the  facial  angle,  sec  article  Angle.  His  work  on  the  connection  of 
anatomy  with  the  art  of  drawing  was  an  important  contribution  to  the  theory  of  art. 
Another  work,  Description  Anatinniquc  (Tun  Elephant  Mdle^  edited  by  his  son,  G.  A. 
Camper,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1802,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  C.  s  collected  writ- 
ings, with  plates,  appeared  under  the  title,  (Ewcres  qm  outpour  Objet  V Histoire NaivrdU^ 
la  Phymologie  et  I'Anatornie  comparee,  3  vols.  (Par.  1803). 

CAKFEBDOWK,  a  broad  tract  of  low  downs  which  separates  the  small  hamlet  of 
Camp,  in  North  Holland,  from  the  German  ocean,  about  SO^Mtizng  ift-om  Haarlem.     It  is 


QA1  CampbeU. 

^^^  Camphor. 

known  on  account  of  the  victory  obtained,  oft  that  part  of  the  coasj:,  by  admiral  Duncan 
over  tiie  Dutch  fleet,  Oct.  11, 1797.  The  Dutch  fleet  under  admiral  Van  Winter  had 
stolen  out  of  the  Texel,  with  the  view  of  Joining  the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  when  it  was 
intercepted  by  admiral  Duncan,  and  after  an  obstinate  battle,  attended  with  great  loss 
on  both  sides,  the  Dutch  admiral  was  compelled  to  vield,  leaving  8  sail  of  the  line  and 
several  smaller  vessels  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  himself  becoming  a  prisoner. 

iAMP  FOLLOWEBS  are  the  sutlers  and  dealers  in  small- wares  who  follow  an  army. 
In  India,  owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  large 
number  of  servants  retained  by  English  officers,  the  C.  F.  are  in  immense  number: 
comprising  servants,  sutlers,  cantiniers,  hostlers,  water-carriers,  snake-charmers,  danc- 
ers, conjurors,  and  women.  In  Feb.,  18S9,  when  a  Beneal  army  of  ^^,000  men  left 
Bhikarpoor  for  Afghanistan,  it  was  accompanied  by  no  fewer  than  86,000  C.  F. ;  the 
commander  took  with  him  six  weeks'  food  for  the  whole  100,000.  All  English  com- 
manders in  India  And  this  regulation  a  very  burdensome  one.  Even  in  European 
armies,  however,  C.  F.  are  regarded  as  necessary ;  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
commanding  ofiicer,  and  are  subject  to  the  articles  oi  war — not,  however,  in  canton- 
ments, only  in  the  fleld.  French  armies  are  accompanied  by  women  much  more  largely 
than  English. 

CAMP'IIAUSEN,  WiLHELM,  b.  1818;  a  German  painter  whose  specialty  is  battle 
pieces,  to  qualify  for  which  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army.  Among  his  works  are 
"  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld,"  "  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade,"  "Godfrey  de  Bouillon  at  Ascalon," 
"Puritans  watching  the  Enemy,  "  A  Convoy  of  Prisoners  of  Cromwell's  Camp,'* 
••  Cavaliers  and  Koundbeads,"  "Storming  of  an  English  Castle  by  Cromwell's  Soldiers," 
"  Charles  XL  in  the  Retreat  from  Worcester,"  "  Charles  I.  at  Naseby,"  etc.  In  1839,  he 
was  made  professor  of  historical  painting  in  the  Dusseldorf  academy, 

GAMPBGBKE,  or  Camphilene,  is  an  artificial  variety  of  camphor  obtained  from  tur- 
pentine, by  acting  thereon  with  the  dry  vapor  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  keeping  the 
whole  at  a  low  temperature  by  immersing  the  vessel  in  a  freezing  mixture.  A  solid 
substance  is  produced,  which  separates  in  white  crystalline  prisms,  and  has  the  taste  and 
agreeable  aromatic  smell  of  common  natural  camphor.  As  prepared,  it  is  strictly  a 
hydroc'hlorate  of  C. ;  but  the  latter  can  be  obtained  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  the  compound  substance  over  ary  heated  quicklime,  when  the  acid 
is  held  by  the  lime,  and  pure  C.  passes  over.  It  is  not  so  similar  to  ordinary  camphor 
when  thus  freed  from  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

CAMPHUfE  is  the  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  spirit  of  turpentine  obtained  from  the 
pinus  australis  of  the  southern  states  of  Amenca,  and  rather  extensively  sold  and  used 
m  Britain  for  burning  in  out-of-door  lamps.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  bums  very  freely, 
giving  off  a  pure  white  brilliant  liglit;  and  when  the  vapor  diffuses  itself  through  air, 
and  is  set  tire  to,  it  forms  a  dangerous  and  violently  explosive  mixture. 

CAMFHOB  is  a  solid  essentuil  oil  which  is  found  in  many  plants,  and  may  be 
separated  from  many  essential  oils.  It  particularly  abounds  in  certain  species  of  the 
natural  order  lauracea  (q.v.).  Almost  all  the  C.  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  the  C. 
laurel  or  C.  tree  {camphara  officinarum,  formerly  known  as  laut^us  camphara),  a  native  of 
China,  Japan,  Formosa,  and  Cochin-China,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into  Java  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  genus  camphora  differs  from  cinnamomum  (see  Cinnamon)  chiefly 
iu  having  a  thin  instead  of  a  leathery  calyx.  The  C.  laurel  is  a  tree  of  considerable 
height,  much  branched,  with  lanceolate,  evergreen  leaves  on  short  stalks,  and  small 
yellowish- white  flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  panicles.  The  fruit  is  in  size  and 
appearance  not  unlike  an  imperfectly  ripened  black  currant.  Every  part  of  the  tree, 
but  especially  the  flower,  smells  strongly  of  camphor.  The  wood  is  light  and  durable, 
not  liable  to  be  injured  bv  insects,  and  much  valued  for  carpenter's  work.  In  the 
extraction  of  C.  from  the  (f.  laurel,  the  wood  of  the  stem  and  branches  is  chopped  up 
into  fragments,  and  introduced  into  a  still  with  water,  and  heat  applied,  when  the  steam 
generated  carries  off  the  C.  in  vapor.  These  vapors  rise,  and  in  passing  through  rice- 
straw,  with  which  the  head  of  the  still  is  filled,  the  O.  solidifies,  and  is  deposited  round 
the  straw  in  minute  grains  or  particles,  somewhat  about  the  size  of  raw  sugar  or  coarse 
sand.  These  grains  of  impure  C.  are  detached,  and  being  introduced  into  a  large  globu- 
lar glass  vessel  in  quantities  of  about  10  lbs.,  are  reheated,  when  first  the  water  rises  in 
steam,  and  is  allowed  to  escape  at  a  small  aperture;  and  thereafter,  this  aperture  beinj^ 
closed,  the  C.  sublimes  and  resolidifies  in  the  interior  upper  part  of  the  flask,  as  a  semi- 
transparent  cake,  leaving  all  the  impurities  behind.  The  flasks  are  then  cooled  and 
broken  by  throwing  cold  water  on  them,  and  the  C.  taken  out,  and  sent  into  market. 
The  glass  globes  employed  are  called  by  an  Italian  name.  hnmhoJoea,  the  sublimation  of 
C.  having  been  first  practiced  in  Venice. — 0.  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  a  white  tough  solid,  slightly  lighter 
than  water,  and  floats  thereon,  if  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  the  essential  oils.  It  fuses  at  347°,  and  boils  at  899', 
and  when  set  fire  to,  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  Thrown 
upon  water,  it  floats,  and  may  be  set  fire  to,  when  the  currents  generated  alike  from  the 
solution  in  waterand  the  irregular  burning  of  the  pieces,  cause  a  curious  rotatory  motion. 
It  has  a  peculiar  hot  aromatic  taste,  and  an  agreeable  characteristiccodorDy  xjv/v^x  iv 
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C.  is  used  in  medicine,  both  internally  and  externally,  as  a  temporary  stimulant.  It 
is  frequently  emplo}^ed  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  small  doses,  it  nets  as  an  anodyne 
and  antispasmodic;  in  very  lar^e  doses,  it  is  an  irritant  poison.  It  is  generally  reckoned 
an  anaphrodisiac.  Its  alcoholic  solution  and  liniments  in  which  it  is  the  principal 
ingredient,  are  much  used  for  external  application  in  sprains  and  bruises,  chilblains, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  paralysis. — The  effluvia  of  0.  are  very  noxious  to  insects,  and 
it  is  therefore  much  used  for  preserving  specimens  in  natural  history. 

The  Borneo  C.  or  Sumatra  C.  of  commerce,  sometimes  called  hard  C,  is  the 
produce  of  dryoixilanops  arom<ifica,  a  large  tree  of  the  natural  order  dipieracea  (q.v.)- 
The  C.  is  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  tree,  and  splitting  it  into  small  pieces;  being 
found  in  crystalline  masses  in  natural  cavities  of  the  wood.  To  this  substance,  the 
Chinese  ascribe  jextraordinary  medicinal  virtues,  so  that  it  is  sold  among  them  at  more 
than  50  times  the  price  of  common  camphor.  It  is  seldom  brought  to  Europe  as  an 
article  of  commerce. — The  dryobalarwps  aromatica  yields  also  a  pale-yellowish  limpid 
fluid,,  which  gushes  out  when  deep  incisions  are  made  in  the  tree  with  an  axe,  and 
which  is  generally  called  liquid  C.  or  C.  oil.  It  is  sometimes  imported  into  Europe.  It 
has  a  smell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  C,  but  more  aromatic,  like  oil  of  cajeput 
It  is  supposed  to  be  from  this  fluid  that  the  crystalline  hard  C.  is  deposited.    See 

BORKEKNE. 

CAMP'HUYSEN,  Dirk  Rapaelbz,  158^1627;  a  Dutch  painter,  theologian,  and 
I)oet.  He  made  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  wrote  many  short  poems  of  merit; 
also  several  theological  works,  among  which  was  a  compendium  of  the  doctrines  of 
Socinius.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  work  as  a  painter,  which  was  more  than  ordinarily 
good. 

CAMPI,  a  family  of  artists,  who  founded  at  Cremona,  in  the  middle  and  near  the 
close  of  the  16th  c,  an  eclectic  school  of  painting,  parallel  with  that  founded  by  the 
family  Caracci  (q.v.).  Giulio  C.  (1500-72)  was  the  head  of  the  school.  He  sludied 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  under  Giulio  Romano.  He  also  imitated  tlie  works 
of  Titian  (at  least  in  coloring)  and  Pordenone  with  such  success  that  his  pictures  have 
sometimes  been  ascribed  to  both  of  these  artists.  His  female  heads,  like  those  of  his 
brothers,  are  remarkablv  beautiful. — Antonio  C.  studied,  under  his  brother,  both  paint- 
ing and  architecture.  His  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  very  serviceable  in  several  of  his 
paintings;  for  example,  that  of  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  also  a  plastic  artist, 
an  engraver,  and  the  historian  of  his  native  place. — VincenzoC.  (b.  before  1532.  d.  1591) 
seems  to  have  followed  the  guidance  of  Antonio  rather  than  that  of  Giulio,  and 
excelled  more  in  small  figures  than  in  large  pictures.  -His  paintings  of  fruits  are  liighly 
valued. — Beniardino  C.  (b.  1522,  d.  about  1590),  a  kinsman  of  the  three  brothers  C, 
was  the  most  famous  of  the  whole.  Lanzi  terms  him  "  the  Annibale  Caracci  "  of  the 
school.  He  studied  first  under  Giulio  C,  but  soon  excelled  his  master.  Afterwards, 
he  chose  Giulio  Romano,  Titian,  and  Correggio  as  models,  but  chiefly  followed  Raphael, 
yet  without  servile  imitation.  Many  of  his  works  are  found  in  Milan  and  Cremona. 
In  the  latter  place,  the  cupola  of  the  choir  in  the  church  San-Gismondo  is  Bernardino's 
master-piece.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  portrait-painter  and  engraver.  The  lady- 
painter,  Sophouisba  Anguissola,  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Bernardino. 

CAM'PIAN.  or  CAMPION",  Edmund,  1540-81;  one  of  the  few  English  Jesuits  of 
celebrity;  educated  at  Oxford;  ordained  deacon  in  1567,  but  as  he  could  not  consent  to 
the  Protestant  formulary  as  required  by  the  English  church,  he  went  to  Ireland  and 
wrote  a  history  of  that  country ;  and  then  to  Douay,  where  he  joined  the  society  of 
Jesus.  In  1580,  he  returned  to  England  as  a  propagandist  missionary.  The  next  year 
he  was  charged  with  exciting  the  people  to  rebellion  and  holding  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  foreign  powers,  found  guilty,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn,  with  several  others 
of  his  order. 

CAMPIDO'GLIO,  Pai^az'zo  del,  a  pile  of  buildings  erected  by  Michael  Angelo  on 
the  Capitoline  hill,  in  Rome,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital. 

CAKPIKAS,  or  San  Cari.os,  a  t.  of  Brazil,  in  the  province,  and  70  m.  n.  of  the 
city  of  Sao  Panlo.  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  i)icturesque  district,  on  a  small  river,  the 
Pifaticaba,  a  feeder  of  the  Parana.  There  are  large  coffee  and  sugar  plauiations  in 
the  surrounding  district,  and  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  exported.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  mud  or  clay,  and  the  immense  church,  whose  walls  are  5  ft.  thick,  is 
composed  of  beaten  earth.     Pop.  6,000. 

CAMPION.     See  Lycitnis  and  SiLElTE. 

CAMPOBAS'SO.  a  province  in  s.  Italy,  1178  sq.m.;  pop.  *70,  864,208.  The  surface 
is  almost  wholly  mountainous,  the  highest  point  being  monte  Miletto,  6.740  feet.  Chief 
products,  i^rjiiiK  wine,  and  vegetables.  There  are  manufactories  of  steel  and  iron  ware. 
The  most  important  stream  is  the  Biferno. 

CAMP0BA8  SO,  a  fortified  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  about 
53  in  n.n.e.  of  the  city  of  Naples.  I'he  town  stands  on  a  slope  of  the  monte 
Verde,  in  a  cool,  airy,  and  healthy  region.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  ruined  castle,  some 
convents,  and  palaces  Monging  to  resident  nobles.  It  has  manufactures  of  cutlery, 
which  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation  for  excellence.     Its  situation,  though  far  from 
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inyitiog  as  regards  scenery,  Is  favorable  for  trade,  which  is  facilitated  by  good  roads. 
Pop.  18,500. 

CAMPOBAS  SO,  NicOLO,  Count  of.  a  soldier  of  fortuue  in  the  15th  c. ;  the  son  of  a 
noble  family  whose  estates  were  confiscated  because  he  sided  with  Anjou  in  a  war 
against  Naples.  He  sold  his  services  to  Charles  tlie  bold,  but  sub'Jequeiitly  betrayed 
him,  and  was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  Charles's  death.  Walter  Scott  depicted 
C.  in  Anne  of  Oelersteui. 

CAMPOBELLO,  an  island  in  Passamaqaoddy  bay,  2  m.  from  Eastport,  Maine, 
belonging  to  New  Brunswick;  8  m.  long;  pop.  1078.  There  are  copper  and  lead  ores; 
but  fishing  is  almost  the  only  occupation. 

CAXFOBELLO,  an  island  of  New  Brunswick,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy  bay,  in  hit.  44**  57'  n.,  and  long.  66°  55'  west.  It  is  small,  being  9  m.  long,  and 
from  1  to  3  m.  broad:  but  it  is  decidealy  valuable,  possessing  some  good  harbors,  and, 
at  its  n.  end,  a  lighthouse  of  60  ft.  in  height. 

CAXFO  D£  GBIPTANA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of,  and  about  50  m.  n.e.  of  the 
city  of  Ciudud'Real.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths,  and  some  trade  in  corn  and 
fruits.     Pop.  5250. 

CAMPO-FOBMIO,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Udine,  northern  Italy,  about  7  m.  s.w. 
of  the  city  of  Udine,  is  celel)rated  for  the  treaty  of  peace  here  concluded,  Oct.  17.  1797, 
between  Austria  and  the  French  republic^  After  subjugating  Italy  (1796),  the  French 
army  had  crossed  tlie  None  Alps,  and  threatened  Vienna.  Austria,  tlierefore,  hastened 
to  arrange  preliminaries  of  peace.  In  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  by  Bonaparte 
with  the  count  of  Coblenz,  17th  Oct.,  1797,  Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands.  Milan,  and 
Mantua,  and  received  as  compensation  the  districts  Istria,  Dalm&tia,  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Adi.i^e  in  the  Venetian  states,  and  the  capital,  Venice;  while  France  took  the 
remaining  territory  of  Venice,  its  possessions  in  Albania,  and  the  Ionian  islauds.  In 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  Austria,  in  ceding  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  to 
receive  as  cosmpenation  Salzburg  and  the  Bavarian  district  on  the  Inn;  and  promises 
were  held  out  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  other  Italian  houses,  that  their  concessions 
should  be  compensated  at  the  cost  of  Germany. 

OAMPOMA'KES,  Pedro  Rodrigtjrz,  Count  of,  Spanish  minister  and  director  of  the 
royal  academy  of  historv  at  Madrid,  founded  by  Philip  V.  in  1788,  was  b.  in  Asturias 
in  1733.  His  talents  and  learning  were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  his  native  coun- 
try. By  his  enlightened  views  of  ^tate  policy,  as  well  as  by  his  writings,  which  ranked 
him  among  the  most  eminent  Spanish  authors,  he  obtained  a  great  reputation  through 
out  Europe.  He  gave  effectual  assistance  to  count  Aranda  in  his  dittlcult  enterprise  of 
driving  the  Jesuits  out  of  Spain.  He  died  Feb.  3,  1803.  C.'s  chief  works  are  Antique- 
dad  Maritbna  d'  Ui  Republica  de  Cartngo  ctm  el  Periplo  de  m  general  Uannon,  tradurido 
del  Griego  y  ilustrado  {yf.ii(\T\d,  1756);  Bif^rnrM  tobre  el  fom^nto  de  la  Indvetria  popular 
(1771);  Di-Hntrm  mbre  la  EUimcion  popular  de  hs  Artisanos  y  imfomento{ll'7b);  Apendice 
a  la  Edueaciim  popular  (1775-77).  These  writings  contained  his  opinions  on  politics, 
taxation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  The  best  known  of  his  financial 
productions  is  Tratado  de  la  Regalia  de  Amortizacion  (Madrid,  1765). 

CAMFO  SANTO  (holy  field)  is  now  the  Italian  designation  for  a  cemetery  or  burying- 
ground,  but  more  especially  for  an  inclosed  place  of  interment,  surrounded  internally  by 
an  arcade,  and  destined  to  receive  the  remains  of  persons  of  distinction.  The  most 
famous  C.  S.,  and  that  from  which  the  others  derivea  the  name,  is  that  of  Pisa — in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Dome,  and  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  men  who  had  deserved 
well  of  the  republic.  It  was  founded  by  archbishop  Ubaldo,  towards  the  end  of  the 
12th  century.  The  archbishop,  having  been  driven  out  of  Palestine  by  Saladin,  brought 
his  fifty-three  vessels,  which  had  been  destined  for  the  conquest,  laden  with  the  earth  of 
the  Holy  Land.  This  he  deposited  on  the  spot  which  was  thence  called  the  holy  field, 
and  which,  as  wo  have  said,  gave  its  name  as  a  generic  term  to  the  burying-grounds  of 
Italy.  The  architect  of  the  existing  building  was  Giovanni  Plsano,  under  whose  super- 
intendence it  was  completed  in  1283.  It  contains  an  area  of  400  ft.  in  length,  and  118  in 
breadth;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  a  wide  arcade 
runs  round  the  whole  inclosure,  giving  to  it  the  character  of  one  magnificent  cloister. 
At  the  smaller  eastern  side,  there  is  a  large  chapel,  and  two  smaller  chapels  of  smaller 
size  on  the  northern  side.  The  lofty  circular  arches  of  the  arcade  are  filled  with  the 
richest  Gothic  tracery,  which  belongs,  however,  to  a  later  date — the  latter  half  of  the  15th 
c. — and  consequently  formed  no  part  of  the  original  design.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
frescoes  which  are  of  great  interest  and  value,  both  absolutely  and  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  art.  The  oldest  of  those  which  have  been  preserved  adorn  one  side  of  the 
eastern  wall:  they  represent  the  passion  of  Christ,  his  resurrection,  and  other  sacred 
subjects.  These  remarkable  paintings  are  supposed  to  date  before  the  middle  of  the 
14th  c,  and  are  ascribed  to  Buffalmaco.  But  the  most  marvelous  productions  are. 
those  of  Giotto  (q.v.),  of  Simone  Memmi,  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  of  Andrea  and  Ber- 
nardo Orcagna,  As  a  museum  of  classical  antiquities,  the  C.  S.  is  perhaps  even  more 
remarkable  than  in  any  other  point  of  view.     Altars,  sarcophagi,  bf^la'J'jfJi^^iJt^^^^ 
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inscriptions,  everything  that  is  interesting  or  curious  which  has  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Pisans  for  centuries,  they  have  accumulated  within  its  walls. 

CAMPUS,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  vacant  space  in  or  near  a  city,  for  public  shows,  com- 
bats, etc.  There  were  eight  around  Rome,  of  wliich  the  C.  Martius  (camp  of  Mars)  was 
the  must  important.  It  was  outside  the  walls,  occupying  the  level  space  between  tbe 
Quiriual,  Pincian,  and  Capitoline  hills.  In  this  met  the  eomitia  centuriata  and  the  comitii 
tributa;  and  in  it  was  tlie  public  hall  for  the  use  of  the  magistrates  and  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  In  later  times  it  became  a  pleasure 
ground,  with  shaded  walks,  gardens,  baths,  theaters,  and  a  race-course.  Julius  C'ssar 
built  within  it  the  marble  halls  for  the  eomitia;  Agrippa  the  baths  and  the  pantheon; 
Augustus  his  own  mausoleum ;  and  Statilius  Taurus  the  first  stone  amphitheater.  Lat^r 
emperors  crowded  this  particular  C.  with  public  buildings  and  private  residences. 
Under  Aurelian  it  was  taken  in  as  a  part  of  the  city.  The  district  in  which  the  old 
C.  was  situated  is  now  called  Campo  Marzo.  Another  ancient  (J.  was  the  Sceleratus 
the  polluted  field,  where  vestals  wh 9  had  been  untrue  to  their  vows  of  chastity  were 
buried  alive.     The  open  grounds  around  moderu  colleges  often  bear  the  name  of  campus. 

GAMPVEBE,  now  called  Verk,  Veere,  or  Ter-Vere,  a  small  fortified  t.  on  the 
n.e.  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  in  the  Netherlands  province  of  Zealand,  4  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Middelburg.  It  has  a  port  on  the  Veersche  Qat,  which  runs  from  the  Sloe  to  the 
Roompot,  separating  Walcheren  from  North  Beveland.  The  town  has  fallen  into 
decay;  but  its  former  prosperity  is  indicated  by  the  town-house  of  white  freestone,  with 
elegant  tower,  and  the  front  ornamented  by  statues  of  several  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
house  of  Borsscle;  and  by  the  large  and  beautiful  cathedral  church  which  is  no  longtr 
used.  Pop.  Jan.  1,  1875,  1192.  C.  owed  its  name  to  the  ferry  (Dutch,  teer)  existmg 
from  thence  to  the  village  of  Campen,  in  North  Beveland,  tlic  site  of  the  present  ham- 
let of  Eamperland. 

From  a  historical  point  of  view,  C.  is  a  town  of  gi*eat  interest.  In  1304,  it  was  tlie 
scene  of  a  battle  between  William,  governor  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  Guy.  count 
of  Flanders,  who  was  victorious.  In  1572,  the  Spaniards  were  driven  away;  and  a  cen- 
tury later,  C.  was  the  first  town  which  proclaimed  William  III.,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
general  stadtholder.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the  seat  of  a  Scottish  factory  for  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  Wolfaari}  van  Borssele,  lord  of  C,  having,  in  1444,  married 
a  princess  of  the  Stuart  line,  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  Scottish  trade.  A  factory 
of  merchants  was  formed,  and  by  contract  between  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  and  the 
united  provinces,  C.  became  the  only  staple  port.  The  goods  could  not  be  transferred 
to  any  other  place  until  sold,  merchants  resorting  thither  to  do  biisiuess.  The  factors 
obtained  many  privileges,  such  as  freedom  from  several  duties  and  the  right  of  being 
governed  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  having  a  lord  conservator  who  was  supreme  judge  in 
all  matters.  No  factor  might  settle  at  C.  without  the  written  authority  of  the  cummiN- 
sioners  of  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  who  took  security  for  his  honorable  behavior.  In 
1795,  the  Batavian  republic  withdrew  the  privileges,  and  the  factory  was  broken  up. 
but  the  conservatorship  was  held  as  a  sinecure  long  after  the  necessity  for  the  oflice  had 
ceased,  tlie  name  of  sir  Alexander  Ferrier  appearing  in  the  Edinburgh  Almanac  u^ 
"conservator  at  Campvere"  so  lately  as  1847.  The  magistrates  of  0.  were  bound  10 
provide  a  church  for  the  factory,  "  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  the  Scottish  nation  Ik- 
not  frustrate  of  the  Word  of  God  and  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  in  their  own 
proper  language."  The  ministers  were  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  royal  burghs, 
from  1618  to  1790,  when  the  last  appointment  was  made. 

GAMT008,  or  Gamtoos,  a  river  of  the  e.  division  of  the  Cape  Colony,  of  200  m.  in 
length.  It  rises  in  the  Niewveld  mountains,  near  lat.  82"  s.,  and,  flowing  through  the 
inland  district  of  Beaufort,  and  the  maritime  one  of  Uitenhage,  falls  into  that  inlet  of 
the  sea  which  is  immediately  to  the  w.  of  Algoa  bay.  It  is  valuable  as  an  aid  to  irriga- 
tion. For  instance,  Ilankey,  a  station  of  the  London  missionary  society  on  its  banks, 
is  thoroughly  watered  by  means  of  a  splendid  tunnel  carried  through  solid  rock  at  the 
expense  of  the  association  just  mentioned. 

CAMXTCCI'KI,  Vincenzo,  one  of  the  most  distinfcuished  modem  historical  painters  in 
Italy,  was  b.  in  Borne,  1775.  The  school  of  whicn  he  became  the  head  was  founded  on 
the  theatrical  antif^ue  style  of  the  French  painter  David.  The  first  important  works  by 
C.  were  the  "  Assassination  of  Caesar"  and  the  '*  Death  of  Virginia;"  both  painted  for 
lord  Bristol  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  His  picture  of  **  Unl)elievin5 
Thomas"  was  copied  in  mosaic  for  St.  Peter's  church.  For  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Piacenza  he  executed  a  "Presentation  in  the  Temple."  which  was  greatly  admired. 
These  works  were  followed  by  many  scenes  from  Roman  history;  among  them,  the  pic- 
tures of  *' Horatius  Codes,"  and  "  Romulus  and  Remus"  as  children.  C,  who,  as  a 
man  and  an  artist,  was  highly  honored  during  his  career,  died  at  Rome,  Sept.  3,  1844, 

CAMUS,  Armand  Gaston,  a  prominent  character  in  the  French  revolution,  was  b. 
in  Paris,  April  2,  1740.  On  account  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law,  he 
was  elected  advocate-general  of  the  French  clerg>'.  He  was  a  zealous  and  ascetic  Jan- 
senist.  and  possessed  of  extraordinary  firmness  of  character.  He  hailed  the  movements 
of  1789  with  joy,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  states-general  by  the  people  of  Paris. 
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In  this  position,  he  appeared  as  the  resolute  foe  of  the  ancient  regime.  He  gained  poi>- 
session  of,  and  published,  the  so-called  Bfd  Book,  giving  accounts  of  court  expenditure, 
which  was  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  court  and  its  ministers.  After  the  fight  of 
Louis  XVI.,  C,  with  Montmorin,  Lafayette,  and  Bailiy,  accused  the  king  of  treason 
and  conspiracv,  and  insisted  on  the  suppression  of  all  orders  and  corporations  based  on 
hereditaiy  rights.  As  conservator  of  the  national  archives,  he  rendered  an  importunt 
service  by  preserving  from  destruction  the  old  documents  of  Ihe  abolished  corporations 
and  institutions.  lie  was  absent  in  Belgium  during  the  king's  trial,  but  sent  his  vote 
for  deiith.  In  Mar. ,  1798,  when  he  was  commissioned  to  make  prisoners  of  Dumouriez 
and  other  generals  suspected  of  treason,  C.  himseljf  and  his  four  colleagues  were  taken 
prisoners  and  delivered  over  to  the  Austrians  (April  8);  but,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
two  and  a  half  years,  he  was  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of  Louis  XYI.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  made  member  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent, Jan.  23,  1796,  but  resigned  20th  May,  1797,  and  devoted  his  time  to  literature. 
Remaining,  however,  true  to  his  principles,  he  voted,  July  10,  1802,  against  Kapolcon's 
proposed  consulship  during  life.     C.  died  of  apoplexy,  Kov.  2,  1804. 

CAMUS,  Charlbb  Etiennb  Lottis,  1699-1768;  a  French  mathematician,  associate 
of  the  Paris  academy  of  sciences,  and  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  In  1786, 
he  accompanied  Maupertuis  and  Clairaut  in  an  expedition  to  Lapland  to  measure  a 
degree  oi  the  meridian.  He  was  tlie  author  of  a  Course  of  Mathematics,  and  several 
essays  on  mechanical  and  mathematical  subjects. 

CAICWOOB,  or  Barwood,  a  dyewood  which  yields  a  brilliant  but  not  permanent  red 
color,  and  is  used  along  with  sulphate  of  iron  to  produce  the  red  color  in  English  ban- 
dana handkerchiefs.  It  is  the  wood  of  baphia  niUcUa,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
legumitwaes,  sub-order  ccBsaZpiniecB,  a  native  of  Angola.  It  is  preferred  to  Brazil  wood 
<q.v.),  as  producing  a  finer  and  richer  red. 

CA'NAAN,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah.  The  posterity  of  Canaan 
were  numerous,  there  being  ten  sons  who  were  the  fathers  of  as  many  tribes  dwelling  in 
Palestine  and  Syria.  His  eldest  son,  Zidon,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Sidon.  The  whole  of  Palestine  was  called  after  the  patriarch  the  "Land  of 
Canaan."  As  to  the  curse  pronounced  by  Noah  upon  Canaan  and  his  descendants, 
there  is  no  just  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  unfilial 
conduct  of  Ham. 

GA'KAAH.    See  Palestine.- 

CA'NAANITES,  a  collective  name  for  the  several  nations  conquered  by  the 
Ijiraclites  on  the  w.  side  of  Jordan.  Five,  six,  seven,  and  ten  nations  are  mentioned 
in  various  places  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  of  only  two  of  them  have  we  any  col- 
lateral information — the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites.  And  the  former  of  these  appears 
to  have  been  included  not  witli  strict  propriety  among  the  Canaanites,  evidence  now 
tcudlug  to  show  that  they  not  only  dwelt  beyond  the  border  of  Canaan,  but  did  not  even 
speak  a  Semitic  language;  nor  were  they  homogeneous  with  other  Canaanitish  people. 
In  general,  the  Canaanites  are  described  as  living  in  a  state  of  political-  disintegration; 
the  combined  result  of  Semitic  love  of  independence,  and  of  varied  conformation  of  the 
soil.  Thirty-one  of  their  petty  kings  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  That  the 
Israelites  were  not  immediately  successful  in  conquering  the  C.  is  now  universally 
recognized.  The  worjc  of  many  years  was  concentrated  by  tradition  on  a  single 
^rcat  name.  The  immediate  result  of  the  Israelite  invasion  was,  not  the  extinction 
of  tlie  old,  but  the  addition  of  a  new  element  of  stronger  material,  but  less  advancetl 
culture.  The  chief  object  of  Canaanitish  worship  was  the  dual-natured  frod  of  life  and 
fruitfulness,  Baal,  or  the  Baal,  '*  the  lord,"  and  his  consort  Asherah,  "the  happy."  The 
masculine  form  of  the  latter  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  Asherah 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Ashtoretli  or  Astarte,  who  belonged  to  another  type  of 
Semitic  religion.  The  symbol  of  Asherah  was  the  stem  of  a  tree,  though  possibly  some- 
times carved  into  an  image;  that  of  the  Baal  probably  had  the  form  of  a  cone  and  repre- 
sented the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  generative  power.  It  is  these  symbols  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  phrase  "the  Baals  and  Asherahs"  (Judges  iii.  7),  where  "the  groves" 
of  the  king  James's  version  is  clearly  a  mistranslation.  The  licensed  harlotry  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Asherah  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  later  Hebrew 
prophets,  though,  indeed,  even  the  folk-lore  of  the  Israelites  shows  traces  of  aversion  to 
Its  attendant  immorality.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Canaanitish  religion  was  sooth- 
saying, and  this  was  vigorously  denounced  by  the  conquerors  (Deut.  xvui.  10-14). 
There  were  relics  of  Canaanitish  times  in  old  traditions  which  the  Israelites  did  not  sup- 
press, and  it  is  alle/jed  by  uncompromising  historical  critics  that  some  of  the  narratives 
m  Genesis  are  revised  and  purified  versions  of  Canaanitish  legends.  The  most  obvi- 
ous of  these  are  said  to  be  the  stories  which  are  attached  to  localities  in  Canaan,  such  as 
Luz  and  Beersheba.  The  question  whether  a  remnant  of  the  old  population  of  Pales 
tine  may  not  be  still  in  existence  is  answered  in  the  afilrmative  by  several  recent  investi- 
gators, who  find  descendants  of  the  C.  in  the  fellahs  or  peasants  of  the  Holy 
Land.  From  an  ethnological  point  of  view  there  seems  to  have  been  a  close  affinity  of 
the  three  peoples,  the  Israelites,  the  C,  and  the  Phoenicians,  i^#r3ftppear  to  have 
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migrated  successively  from  a  Babylonian  center,  and  tlie  last  to  move  westward  were 
probably  the  Hebrews. 

CANADIAN  RIVER,  rising  in  n.w.  Mexico,  25  m.  n.e.  of  Santa  Fe,  running  a. 
150  ui.,  and  then  e.  near  tiie  bounds  of  the  Indian  territory  and  Texas,  tlience  through 
the  Indian  UMriiory,  and  emptying  into  tlie  Arkansas  river  near  the  w.  boundary  of  the 
state  ol"  Arkunsus;  wJiole  length  about  600  miles. 

CANADA,  as  a  geographical  designation,  has  had  in  history  a  variety  of  meanings. 
Orii^inally,  it  comprised  an  extensive  range  of  country  reaching,  under  the  French,  as 
far  as  even  the  Mississippi,  away  beyond  the  boundary  lakes.  It  whs  subseqiiently  lim- 
ited to  a  region  chiefly  in  the  basin  of  the  8t.  Lawrence — including  in  that  term  both 
the  lakes  and  the  river.  C,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  mo>t  generally  known, 
was,  in  1791.  divided  into  two  provinces,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  or  Lpper  and  Lower 
Canada.*  These  two  sections  were  reunited  in  1840;  but  became  separate  members  of 
the  confederation — the  Dominion  of  Canada — in  1867.  The  country  coinposid  of  these 
two  provinces  extends  ea-stvvards  from  a  line  drawn  between  lake  Sui)erior  and  Jamea 
bay,  a  branch  of  Hudson's  bay,  to  the  gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence.  Northward,  it  reaches 
from  the  Canadian  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  high  ridge  of  land  wliich  separatea 
the  rivers  of  C.  from  those  of  the  region  long  known  as  the  Hudson  bay  territory,  but 
since  1870  forming  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  C.  is  bounded  n.  by  the  (former) 
Hudson  bay  territory;  e.,  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  s.,  by  tiie  atates  of  Elaine.  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario;  w.,  by  lakes  St. 
Clair,  Huron,  and  Superior;  and  n.w.,  by  the  Indian  territories.  The  area  of  C.  is  about 
831,280  sq.m..  of  which  121,260  are  in  the  province  of  Ontaiio,  and  310,020  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  The  principal  river  of  C  is  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  most  imi)ortaut 
tributaries  are  all  from  the  left.  The  St.  Lawrence  drains  an  area  of  5Co,000  milea. 
The  Ottawa,  450  m.  long,  forms  the  boundary  between  Ontario  and  Quelle.  The  St. 
Maurice,  nearly  400  m.  in  length,  and  the  Saguenay,  noted  for  ita  fine  scenery,  rank  as 
rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  according  to  European  analogies.  The  only  afllueuta 
from  the  ri^ht  worth  naming  are  the  Richelieu,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the  Chaudiere; 
and  even  of  these  subordinate  streams,  the  last  two  are  totally  Canadian,  while  the 
first,  as  the  outlet  of  lakes  Champlain  and  George,  belongs  to  the  United  States  only 
in  parr. 

In  1535,  Jacques  Cartier,  a  French  navigator,  b.  at  St.  Malo  in  1494,  entering  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  festival  of  the  saint  of  that  title,  took  nominal  possession  of  North 
America  in  the  name  of  his  king,  Francis  I.  It  w>is  not,  however,  till  nearly  a  century- 
later  (1608)  that  Quebec  was  t-aken  formal  possession  of.  From  that  stronghold,  France 
ruled  for  150  years  a  vast  region,  extending  ejistward  to  Acadia — Nova  Scotia — west- 
ward to  lake  Superior,  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  Florida  and  Louisiana.  In  1759,  a 
small  British  army — 5000  in  number — under  the  command  of  gen.  Wolfe  (q.  v.).  virtually 
wrenched  La  NouveUe  France,  on  the  "  plains  of  Abraham,"  from  her  tirst  European 
rulers  by  the  taking  of  Quebec.  I'-^le  aux  Noix,  and  forts  Oswogatchie  and  Levis,  suc- 
cessively passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  then  Montreal  was  beleaguered  and 
taken  by  gen.  Amherst  with  an  arm}^  of  17,000  men.  The  capitulation  of  that  citv, 
which  was  signed  Sept.,  1760,  brought  to  a  final  close  the  era  of  French  dominion  m 
Canada.  The  i>eople  of  the  conquered  country  were  secured,  by  the  terms  ngrcKid  to, 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  peace  was  concluded  between  Britain  and 
France  in  1763. 

In  that  year,  a  small  portion  of  the  recently  acquired  territory  was  organized  by 
royal  proclamation  under  English  laws.  In  1774,  the  new  province  wns  extended  by 
parliamentary  enactment,  and  that  under  French  laws,  down  the  Oliio  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  latter  stream  to  its  source.  Finally,  O.  receded  to  its 
present  limits  in  1783,  giving  up  to  the  American  republic  the  sitos  of  six  sovereign 
states — Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  In  1791,  it  was 
divided,  under  .separate  legislatures,  into  two  sections — the  eastern  retaining  French 
institutions,  and  the  western  receiving  those  of  Englnnd;  and  these  sections,  again,  * 
after  political  discontent  had  in  each  ripened  into  armed  insurrection,  were  re  united  for 
legislative  purposes  in  1840. 

In  1763,  the  French  population  amounted  to  about  65,000,  occupying  the  immediate 
Imnks  of  tlie  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries.  Excepting  wiihin  the  cities  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  the  immigrants  of  a  dift'erent  origin,  whether  from  the  old  colo- 
nies or  from  the  mother  country,  scnrcely  attr^nipted  to  establish  themselves  among  the 
ancient  settlers;  thus  producing  a  kind  of  i-eciprocal  isolation,  which,  even  down  to  the 
present  day,  has  not  bet^n  materially  disturbed.  Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  two 
grand  elements  of  the  provincial  population  are  locally  distinguished  from  each  other— a 
relative  position  which  has  happily  excluded,  as  between  tiiem,  nearly  every  difficulty 
a.sto  eduoUion  and  religion.  The  settlers  of  French  origin,  almost  entirely  confined  to 
lower  (^..  occupy  the  banks  of  St.  Lawrences  and  of  the  lower  courses  of*  its  tributary 
streams:  ail  the  rest  of  lower  C.  and  the  whole  of  upper  C,  so  far  as  they  are  reclaimed 
at  }»11,  belong  to  colonists  of  English  race. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  most  probably  to  be  found  in  the  assertion  that  Jacques 
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Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  having  heard  the  natives  apply  the  Indian  word 
Kannaiha  (village)  to  their  settlements,  mistook  it  for  the  name  of  the  whole  country. 

Upper  and  lower  C.  have  presented  a  striking  contrast  in  their  rates  of  progress. 
To  take,  for  instance,  the  growth  of  towns:  In  lower  C.  there  are  only  two  towns  with 
a  pop.  (1871)  above  5,0(HX— -LevLs,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  0,691,  and  Sorel.  at  the  confluence 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Richelieu,  5,686 — in. addition  to  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and 
Montreal,  the  three  French  foundations.  The  growth  of  Montreal  and  (Quebec,  remark- 
able enough  in  itself,  has  been  owing  rather  to  their  commercial  facilities  with  regard 
to  the  country  at  large  than  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  their  immediate  vicinities; 
while  Toronto,  London,  Kingston,  and  Hamilton—each  nurtured  chiefly  by  its  own 
locality — have  an  aggregate  population  of  above  110,000.  Great  part  of  upper  and  lower 
C,  more  especially  the^ores  of  lake  Superior,  is  valuable  only  for  mineral  resources, 
such  as  iron,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  silver,  gold,  cobalt,  manganese,  gypsum,  marl,  granite, 
sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  and  marbles  of  nearly  every  imaginable  color.  Considerable 
portions  fdso,  though  heavily  timbered,  chiefly  with  pine,  are  yet  but  little  adapted  to 
settlement  and  cultivation.  Towards  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  again,  a  considerable 
section  derives  importance  mainly  from  the  fisheries,  being,  with  partial  exceptions  in 
Gaspe,  comparativelj'  worthless  for  every  other  object.  Tlius  the  area  for  the  profitable 
production  of  ordinary  cereals  cannot  materially  exceed  40,000  sq.m.,  containing,  how- 
ever, within  this  space  a  singularly  small  proportion  of  irreclaimable  surface.  This  cul- 
tivable  block  increases  in  width  and  fertility  from  its  commencement  on  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  shores  of  lake  Huron.  Below  Quebec — to  say  nothing  of  the  precari- 
ous nature  of  the  crops — there  may  always  he  seen,  on  one  or  on  both  siaes,  the 
primeval  forest.  Between  that  city,  again,  and  the  basin  of  the  Ottawa,  a  gradual 
improvement  shows  itself,  even  on  the  n.  side;  and  towards  the  s.,  there  stretches  away 
to  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  a  broad  belt  of  generally  undulating  character, 
probably  the  best  field  in  the  country  for  the  blending  of  pasturage  and  ajB;riculture. 
From  the  basin  of  the  Ottawa  inclusive,  the  parallel  of  the-s.  end  of  lake  Nipissin^  may 
be  said  to  cut  off,  towards  the  8.W.,  the  entire  residue  of  the  practicable  soil,  in  the 
shape  of  a  roughly  defined  triangle,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  at  least  equal,  in  the  growth 
of  grain  in  general  and  of  wheat  in  particular,  to  any  region  of  the  same  extent  in 
Korth  America. 

As  C.  slants  southwards  eight  or  nme  degrees  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  that  of  the  Detroit,  which  communicates  between  lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie,  the  climate 
of  the  w.  must  be  warmer  than  that  of  the  east.  In  addition  to  this  cause  of  difference, 
it  holds  as  a  general  law  over  the  continent  that  the  climate  improves  in  advancing  west- 
ward, even  on  the  same  parallel.  Besides,  the  lakes  of  upper  C.  appear,  in  a  good 
measure,  to  neutralize  and  mitigate  the  extremes  of  a  Canadian  climate.  While  Quebec 
in  winter  ordinarily  enjoys  five  or  six  months  of  sleighing,  the  corresponding  .season  in 
Toronto  ranges  from  five  or  six  days  to  five  or  six  weeks.  As  to  summer,  the  difference 
in  favor  of  Toronto  is  rather  in  point  of  duration  than  of  intensity.  As  indications  of 
the  climate  of  C,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  isle  of  Orleans,  immediately  below  Quebec, 
is  famous  for  its  plums,  and  the  island  of  Montreal  for  its  apples;  and  from  the  neigh- 
borhDod  of  Toronto  to  the  head  of  lake  Erie,  grapes  and  peaches  ripen  witliout'any  aid 
whatever.  Melons,  again,  of  large  size,  come  to  maturity,  through  the  settled  parts  of 
the  province,  in  the  open  air;  and  pumpkins  and  squashes  sttain  enormous  size,  some  of 
them  near  Toronto  having  weighed  900  lbs.  The  climate  of  C,  though,  as  a  whole, 
vastly  steadier  than  that  of  the  British  isles,  is  yet  occasionally  liable  to  such  changes  as 
among  us  are  all  but  impossible.  Montreal,  for  instance,  may  be  said,  on  an  average, 
to  have  an  extreme  cold  of  24"  below  zero,  and  an  extreme  heat  of  96°  above  it.  Now, 
on  .Miort  notice,  a  thaw  may  surprise  the  former  temperature,  and  a  frost  the  latter;  so 
that  there  is  room,  in  w^inter  and  summer  respectively,  for  a  comparatively  sudden  rise 
or  fall  of  about  60''.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  C.  has  the  summer  of  Italy  and  the 
winter  of  Southern  Russia  or  North  Germany.  The  average  summer  temperature  of  Tor- 
onto is  67.8°,  of  Paris,  64.5",  and  of  Rome,  74. 3**;  while  the  average  winter  temperature 
of  Toronto  is  24.5%  of  Berlin,  31.4",  and  of  St.  Petersburg,  18.1".  And,  lying  in  the 
latitudes  of  the  summer  rains,  and  of  the  most  valuable  cereals  and  grasses,  the  latitude 
most  favorable  for  animals  which  enhance  domestic  wealth — the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the 
horse- -C.  occupies  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  world  for  rearing  men  and  women. 
It  lies  in  the  latitude  where  man  attains  the  greatest  energy  of  body  and  mind,  and  from 
which  have  hitherto  issued  the  conquering  races.  C.  may  thus  be  looked  on  as  destined 
to  influence  the  future  of  the  world. 

The  Dfrninum  of  Canarf/i.— The  name  Canada  has  lately  acquired  an  enormous  exten- 
sion of  territorial  signification.  In  1867,  an  act  for  the  union  of  C.  (Upper  and  Lower), 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  was  passed,  and  by  it  these  provinces  were  federally 
united  into  one  Dominion  of  C.  under  the  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  that  of  the  mother  country  and  with  Ottawa  for  its  capital.  All  the 
vast  territory  which  the  Ihnison  bay  company  held  under  a  charter  issued  by  Charles 
XL,  was  transferred  to  the  imperial  government  in  Dec.  186$> — the  company  receiving 
an  indemnity  from  the  Canadian  government  of  .€300.000— -and  was.  by  orcier  of  H.  AI. 
the  queen  in  council,  receivetl  into  the  Dominion  the  followintr  year.  The  portion  of 
that  territory  known  as  Red  River  Settlement  (q.  v.)  was  in  1870' erected  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Manitoba.     (The  district  to  the  n.  and  e.  of  iManitoba  is  now  known  as 
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Keewatin.  The  vast  region  towards  the  n.w.  was  organized  aa  a  territory  in  1875  under 
the  name  of  the  North-west  territory.)  British  Columbia  became  a  member  of  the 
Dominion  in  1871.  Prince  Edward  island  joined  the  confederation  in  1878,  and  the 
accession  of  Newfoundland  cannot  be  long  deferred. 

This  vast  extent  of  territory,  extending  from  the  latitude  of  Rome  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  stands  in  superficial  area  (3,500,000  sq.m.),  even  if  we  exclude  Labrador  and  the 
islands  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  little  behind  the  United  States  (3,608,000)  and  Europe 
(8,720,000).  East  and  w.  it  extends  from  the  53d  to  the  Ulst  meridians.  The  total 
habitable  area  is,  however,  diminished  considerably  when  the  frozen  regions  n.  of  the 
60th  parallel  of  latitude  are  deducted. 

The  physical  characteristics  and  statistics  of  the  various  provinces  wiU  be  found 
discussed  under  their  several  heads. 

The  census  of  1871  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  several  provinces: 

Area  in 
ProvinoefL  sq.  miles.  Pop.  1871. 

Ontario 107,780  1,620,851 

Quebec 198,855  1,191,516 

New  Brunswick 27,822  285,594 

Nova  Scotia. 21,781  887,800 

Manitoba 13,969  18  228 

British  Columbia 856,000  83.586 

Prince  Edward  island 2,138  94  021 

North-west  territory 2,650,000  60.  "iOO 

Total  for  Dominion 8,372,290  8,0: 6,098 

Newfoundland  (1869) 40,200  14(i,o86 

Total  for  Dominion  of  the  future 8,412,490  8,882,632 

The  Indian  population  of  the  Dominion  was  in  1877  reported  bv  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  to  amount  to  99,650.  In  1871,  the  number  of  immigrants  into  the 
Dominion  was  37,949;  in  1873,  they  numbered  no  less  than  99,059;  and  in  1874,  80,022. 
Of  these  a  fair  proportion  became  actual  settlers;  thus  of  a  total  of  81,650  immigrants 
in  1876,  25.633  settled  in  the  country.  Of  late  there  has  been  some  immigration  from 
the  United  States .  In  1879,  there  were  upwards  of  6000  Chinese  residents  in  British 
Columbia. 

Church  and  EduecUion. — There  is  no  state  church  in  C.  In  1871,  there  were  1,492,000 
Koman  Catholics  in  the  Dominion,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  province 
being  French  Catholics.  The  Presbyterians  numbered  544,000;  the  Methodists,  614,000; 
and  the  Episcopal  church,  494,000.*  Lutherans,  Congrcgationalists,  and  many  other 
sects  are  also  represented.  The  Episcopal  church  is  governed  by  nine  bishops,  and  the 
Iloman  Catholic  church  by  four  archbishops  and  fourteen  bishops. 

Education  is  carefully  fostered  in  the  Dominion.  Especially  in  the  oldest  settlement 
both  priniar^^  and  secondary  schools  are  numerous.  The  province  of  Ontario  had  in 
1871  nearly  5000  educational  establishments,  including  16  called  colleges.  Quebec  has  • 
3  universities,  1  being  Catholic,  and  above  20  classical  and  industrial  colleges.  New 
Brunswick  has  nearly  1000  primary  schools.  Nova  Scotia  has  a  university  at  Halifax; 
and  the  new  province  of  Manitoba  has  already  a  university  at  Winnipeg.  In  1871,  there 
were  420  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  published  m  C,  of  which  256  appeared  in 
Ontario. 

lievenve. — The  total  revenue  of  the  Dominion  of  C.  for  the  financial  year  ending 
June,  1877,  amounted  to  £8,877.956,  and  the  gross  expenditure  was  £8,840,824.  leaving 
a  surplus  of  £37,632.  In  the  financial  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June.  1879,  the 
total  expenditure  w^as  fixed  at  £7.866,876.  The  debt  of  the  Dominion,  incurred  chiefly 
on  account  of  public  works,  the  interest  of  which  forms  the  Jarerest  part  of  the  expend- 
iture, amounted  in  1878  to  £29,879,421;  and  of  this  capital,  i24,497,524  represented 
debt  payable  in  London. 

Gommercr. — The  trade  of  the  Dominion  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain;  and  while  the  greater  part  of  the  Canadian  exports  finds  its  way  to  Qreat 
Britain,  the  imports  are  now  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  Thus,  of  a  total  expor 
tation  of  76.000,000  in  1877,  41  millions  went  to  Great  Britain,  26  millions  to  ihe  United 
States;  while  of  a  total  importation  of  99,0(X),(X)0.  40  millions  came  from  Great  Britain, 
but  51  millions  from  the  United  States.  In  1878,  the  total  exports  were  valued  at 
$79,823,667  (£15,864,000);  the  imports  at  $98,081,787  (£18.616,000).  The  sttiple  articles 
of  export  are  wood  and  breadstuffs;  also  fish,  furs,  etc.,  and  minerals  The  chief 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  iron,  wTOughl  and  unwrought,  woolen  manufac- 
tures, and  cotton  goods. 

Shippnifj.— The  merchant  shipping  of  C  is  important,  and,  considering  its  popular 
tion,  remarkably  extensive.  At  the  end  of  1877,  there  were  7862  vessels  on  the  regular 
books  of  the  Dominion,  measuring  1,310,468  tons  of  register  tonnage.  C.  is.  accord- 
in^ly,  the  fifth  in  rank  of  the  ship-owning  states  of  the  world,  following,  for  exteot  of 
shipping,  Britain,  the  United  States.  Norway,  and  Italy,  but  |p^k|pf  precedence  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  all  other  maritime  powers. 
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Fisheries. — The  total  produce  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  in  iS77  was  valned  at  £3.- 
405,991.  In  that  year  fish  to  the  value  of  £1,400,140  were  exported.  This  includes  the 
fisheries  of  British  Columbia,  but  of  course  excludes  those  of  Newfoundland.  In  1879, 
there  were  seven  establishments  in  C.  for  artificial  fish  culture,  from  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  13,500,000  young  fish  (salmon,  speckled  trout,  and  white  fish)  were  sent 
forth  mto  the  waters  of  the  Dominion. 

Mirhes. — In  the  year  1876-77,  Canadian  mines  eave  produce  (including,  coal,  gold, 
gypsum,  manganese,  mineral  oil,  copper,  iron,  lead,  silver,  salt,  slate,  and  stone)  to  the 
value  of  £739,790. 

Canah  avid  RaUitays. — In  the  matter  of  communication  C.  Is  unrivaled.  The  St. 
Lawrence,  with  its  lakes,  puts  great  part  of  it  in  connection  at  once  with  the  most  com- 
mercial section  of  the  United  States  and  with  tlie  open  ocean.  The  navigation  of  this 
.great  water  system  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  art;  numerous  and  extensive  canals,  of 
which  the  Rideau  and  the  Welland  are  the  most  important  supplement  to  the  main 
artery.  The  revenue  of  the  canals  in  1877  amounted  to  £74,790.  C.  is  also  not  deficient 
in  roads  of  every  description,  at  least  in  the  settled  regions;  and  it  already  possesses  an 
immense  and  steadily  increasing  network  of  railways.  In  1877,  there  were  m  operation 
•over  5,570  m.  of  railway,  while  nearly  3,000  m.  were  in  course  of  construction.  The 
Grand  Trunk  milway,  1388  m.  in  length,  and  giving  unbroken  communication  between 
Portland  and  Detroit,  is  the  longest  line  in  the  world  owned  by  one  company  and  under 
the  same  management.  The  Victoria  bridge,  by  which  the  railway  crosses  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  ^lontreal,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  In  1872,  the  imperial  parliament 
notiticti  the  guarantee  of  a  Canadian  loan,  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  railway 
through  British  territory  to  the  Pacific  shores;  but  the  original  arrangements  have  been 
-departed  from,  and  the  undertaking  progresses  but  slowly.  There  has  been  much  debate 
as  to  the  best  point  for  the  terminus.  The  total  revenue  of  the  railways  in  the  year 
1876-77,  was  £3,748.413.  There  is  weekly  communication  bet  wen  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow and  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Arrny  and  Naval  Force. — The  number  of  imperial  troops  in  C.  was  in  1871  reduced 
to  3,000  men,  who  form  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Halifax — still  accomited  an 
**  imperial  station,"  as  it  also  is  the  headquarters  of  the  British  fleet  in  these  waters.  C. 
has  besides  a  large  volunteer  force,  and  a  recently  organized  militia,  consisting  of  all 
male  British  subjects  in  C.  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60.  The  active  militia  consisted 
in  1879  of  43,729  officers  and  men,  and  the  reserve  comprised  665,000  men.  C.  is 
divided  into  11  military  districts;  there  is  a  royal  military  college  at  Kingston,  and  several 
centers  of  military  instruction.  The  naval  ofniameut  of  C.  consisted  in  1877  of  8  armed 
screw -steamers,  of  a  total  tonna^  of  2,014  tons,  besides  two  other  fast  steamers  available 
ss  gun-boats.  These  are  provided  partly  by  the  imperial  government,  partly  by  the 
Dominion,  and  are  kept  on  the  great  lakes  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Money,  WeighU,  and  Measures. — The  decimal  system  of  currency  was  introduced  in 
1871,  the  unit  of  account  being  the  dollar  (at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  equal  to  4s.). 
The  English  Imperial  yard,  pound  avoirdupois,  and  gallon  are  standards  for  C. ;  but  in 
1859  the' hundredweight  of  113  lbs.  and  the  ton  of  2,^40  lbs.  were  abolished,  a  hundred- 
weight of  100  lbs.  and  a  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  being  substituted. 

See  the  articles  on  the  various  provinces  and  the  towns  of  the  Dominion;  and 
•Canada. 

CAHABA  has  recently  acquired  a  more  enlarged  signification.  An  act  of  the  imperial 
parliament  (called  shortly  the  British  North  America  act)  was  passed  29th  Mar.,  1867, 
and  came  into  force  1st  June  of  the  same  year,  uniting  federally  the  former  separate 
provinces  of  Canada,  Kova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  into  one  Dominion,  under  the 
name  of  duuida.  The  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  former  Canada  (q.v.),  which 
had  been  politically  united  since  1840,  are  again  dissociated,  so  that  the  federation  con- 
.sisted,  in  1867,  of  four  members  or  provinces,  as  under: 

Engltxh 
_      ,         ^  square  miles. 

Quebec  (formerly  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East) 210,020 

Ontario  (formerly  Upper  Canada,  or  Canadn  ^Vest) 121,260 

New  Brunswick!! 27,105 

Nova  Scotia 18,660 

Total 377,045 

Estimated  population  (1867) 3,800,000 

The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  is  after  the  model  of  the  mother-country.  The  par- 
liament consists  of  the  queen,  an  upper  house  styled  the  senate,  and  a  house  of  com- 
mons. The  qneen  is  represented  by  a  governor-general  (with  a  salary  of  £10,000),  who 
exercises  his  authority  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  a  council,  styled  the  queen's  privy 
council  for  Canada,  chosen  from  time  to  lime  by  the  governor.  The  senate,  in  1867, 
consisted  of  not  more  than  72  meml)ers,  24  for  each  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Que 
Ijec.  and  12  each  for  the  maritime  provinces.  The  senators  are  chose^^^zJ^ofli^r^^J'^BCf^ 
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general,  and  hold  the  appointment  for  life.  Among  other  qualifications,  a  senator  must 
have  real  property  to  the  value  of  $4,000,  and  must  be  resident  in  the  province  for 
which  he  is  appointed.  The  speaker  of  the  senate  is  nominated  by  the  governor-general. 
The  house  of  commons  consisted  at  the  same  date  of  181  members — 82  for  Ontario,  65 
for  Quebec,  19  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  15  for  New  Brunswick.  The  duration  of  a  house 
of  commons  is  five  years.  Until  the  parliament  of  Canada  otherwise  provides,  the  fran- 
chise and  other  regulations  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  hitherto  in  force  in  returning 
members  to  the  house  of  assembly  in  the  several  provinces.  The  house  of  commona 
elects  its  own  speaker.  Any  bill  passed  by  the  houses  of  parliament,  even  though  assented 
to  by  the  governor-general  in  the  queen's  name,  may  afterwards  be  disallowed  by  the 
queen  in  council.  Each  province  has  an  executive  and  legislature  of  its  ow^n,  presided 
over  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  consti(ut43d  in  the  mean  time  pretty  much  as  before  the 
union.  The  lieutenant-governors  are  appointed  by  the  governor-general.  The  provin- 
cial parliaments  may,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  amend  from  time  to  time  their 
own  constitutions. 

In  the  distribution  of  legislative  power  between  the  general  and  the  provincial  par- 
liaments, certain  classes  of  subjects  oia  local  nature  are  assigned  exclusively  to  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  provinces,  while  subjects  of  more  general  concern  are  assumed  by  the 
parliament  of  Canada.  Among  the  subiects  enumerated  in  the  act  as  coming  under 
the  latter  description  are:  the  public  debt  and  property;  taxation  (for  federal  pur- 
poses), postal  service,  military  and  naval  defense,  the  salaries  of  the  civil  ofllcers  of  the 
general  government;  the  census;  navigation;  money,  weights,  and  measures;  copy- 
rights; marriage  and  divorce;  criminal  law.  The  provincial  legislatures,  again,  have 
the  power  of  taxing  themselves  for  provincial  purposes,  and  of  borrowing  money  on  the 
sole  credit  of  the  province;  of  regulating  and  paying  provincial  ofiicers;  of  establiahing^ 
asylums,  etc.  Education  is  also  left  to  the  provincial  legislatures,  with  certain  provi- 
sions against  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  religious  minorities. 

The  debts  of  the  several  provinces,  at  the  union,  are  assumed  (with  certain  limitations> 
by  the  federal  government;  and  on  the  other  hand,  certain  duties  and  revenues,  and 
certain  public  works  and  properties  belonging  to  the  several  provinces  before  the  union^ 
are  taken  possession  of,  to  form  a  consolidated  revenue  fund  for  defraying  the  interest 
of  these  debts,  and  for  the  other  expenditure  of  the  federal  government. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  introduction  of  uniformity  of  Taws,  which,  however,  must 
be  with  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  provinces. 

The  union  of  the  various  British  American  provinces  had  been  long  and  eagerly  dis- 
cussed, public  opinion  in  Canada  being  generally  in  its  favor,  but  in  the  other  provinoea 
strongly  opposed  to  it,  from  the  natural  apprehension  that  the  immense  preponderance 
of  C.  in  population,  wealth,  and  general  importance  would  utterly  swamp  the  others. 
However,  after  much  and  careful  consideration,  the  great  advantages  which  it  was 
shown  the  scheme  would  confer,  overcame  the  provincial  jealousies,  the  pro-federslists 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  came  to  preponderate,  and  these  two  provinces 
were,  in  1867,  united  with  Quebec  and  Ontario  to  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In 
British  Columbia  and  the  Hudson's  bay  territories  the  feeling  in  favor  of  annexation 
was  strong,  and  in  1869  the  latter,  and  in  1871  the  former,  was  transferred  to  the  imperial 
government.  The  Hudson's  bay  company  received  an  indemnity  of  £800,000.  In  1871, 
the  Red  river  settlement  was  formed  into  a  province  under  the  name  Manitoba.  In  1873, 
Prince  Edward  island  was  annexed.  The  only  part  of  British  North  America  which 
stands  aloof  is  Newfoundland,  but  provision  has  been  made  for  its  admittance  in  the  act 
of  union,  and  its  accession  cannot  be  long  deferred.  The  area  of  the  vast  dominion  is 
about  8,500,000  sq.m.,  exceeding  that  of  the  United  States,  and  little  inferior  to 
Europe.  The  number  of  members  of  parliament  given  above  has,  of  course,  been  in- 
creased by  the  representatives  of  the  new  provinces — viz.,  2  senators  and  4  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  for  Manitoba,  8  senators  and  6  members  for  British  Columbia, 
and  4  senators  and  6  members  for  Prince  Edward  island.  The  total  (with  a  few  addi- 
tional members  in  the  old  provinces)  was  in  1879,  75  senators,  and  205  members  of  the 
house  of  commons.  ^ 

CANADA  BALSAX  is  a  kind  of  turpentine  (q.v.)  obtained  from  the  balm  of  Grilead 
fir  (abies  or  picea  haUamea),  a  native  of  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  See  Fm.  It  exists  in  the  tree  in  vesicles  between  the  bark  and  the  w^ood,  and  is 
obtained  bjr  making  incisions,  and  attaching  bottles  for  it  to  flow  into.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent liquid,  almost  colorless,  and  with  an  agreeable  odor  and  acrid  taste.  It  pours 
readily  out  of  a  vessel  or  bottle,  and  shortly  dries  up,  and  becomes  solid.  When  msh, 
it  is  of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  but  becomes  viscid,  and  at  last  solid  by  age.  It 
consists  mainly  of  a  resin  dissolved  in  an  essential  oil,  and  its  composition  is  as 
follows: 

Essential  oil 18.6 

Resin,  soluble  in  alcohol 40.0 

Resin,  sparingly  soluble 38.4 

Elastic  resin 4.0 

Bitter  extractive  and  salts 4.0 
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It  is  the  finest  kind  of  turpentine  obtained  from  any  of  the  eorUfsruB,  and  is  much 
employed  for  medicinal  purposes,  particularly  as  a  stimulant  for  the  cure  of  mucous  dis- 
charges, and  as  a  detergent  application  to  ulcers.  It  is  also  used  for  a  variety  of*  pur- 
poses in  the  arts— as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes,  in  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope, 
in  photography  (^.v.)*  aud  by  optic  ans  as  a  cement,  particularly  for  connecting  the 
parts  of  achromatic  lenses  to  the  exclusion  of  moisture  and  dust.  Its  value  for  optical 
purposes  is  very  great,  and  depends  not  only  on  its  perfect  transparency,  but  on  its 
possessing  a  refractive  power  nearly  equal  to  that  of  glass. 

GAHADA  0008E.     See  Qoose. 

CANAJOHA'RIE,  a  t.  and  vilUige  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  60  m.  n.w.  of 
Albany;  pop.  of  township  76,  4,241.    There  are  fine  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

CAKAL,  an  artificial  channel  for  water,  formed  for  purposes  of  drainage,  irri ration, 
or  navigation,  but  now  usually  employed  to  designate  only  such  cuts  as  are  intended  for 
the  passage  of  vessels.* 

Canals  date  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  were  employed  as  a 
means  of  irrigation  and  communication  by  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Hindus;  also  by 
the  Chinese,  whose  works  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  unnvaled  in  extent;  one  of  them, 
the  Impericd  C,  having  a  length  of  about  1000  miles.  For  the  most  part,  however,  these 
early  canals  were  of  one  uniform  level,  and  hence  exhibit  no  great  skill  or  ingenuity; 
and  the  moderns  were  content  to  follow  the  rudimentary  elK>rt8  of  the  ancients  in 
this  way  until  the  15th  c,  when  the  invention  of  the  lock  (q. v.)— showing  how 
canals  might  be  generally  and  advantageously  used  for  inland  navigation  in 
countries  whose  surface  was  irregular — ^eave  a  great  impulse  to  this  branch  of  engineer- 
ing. The  Italians  and  Dutch,  for  both  of  which  nations  the  invention  of  the  lock 
has  been  claimed,  were  the  first  io  develop  this  kind  of  engineering  in  Europe.  In 
France,  the  first  C,  that  of  De  Briare,  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine,  was  opened  in  1642.  In  1681  was  completed  the  pcatest  undertaking  of  the 
kind  on  the  continent,  the  C.  of  Langucdoc,  or  the  C.  du  Midi,  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
with  the' Mediterranean.  The  length  of  this  C.  is  148  m.,  it  has  more  than  100  locks, 
and  about  50  aqueducts,  and  in  its  highest  part  it  is  no  less  than  600  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  upwards  of  100  tons.  It  was  not  until  nextXy  a  century 
later  that  C.  navigation  assumed  importance  in  England,  through  the  sagacity,  energy, 
and  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  (q.v.),  and  his  celebrated  engineer,  James 
Brindley  (q.v.).  The  success  of  these  works  stimulated  other  public  persons  to  encage 
in  similar  undertakings.  Speculation  in  C.  Ilbares  became  a  mania  similar  to  that  which 
overtook  the  people  in  connection  with  railways  at  a  more  recent  period,  and  a  crash 
ensued  on  the  prospect  of  war  in  1792.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  pursue  the  his-  • 
tory  of  canal  development  in  Britain,  which  speedily  became  intersected  with  these 
watery  highways  to  an  extent  uuequaled  in  any  European  country  save  Holland.  Ii 
the  space  at  our  disposal,  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  several  kinds  of  canal.  See  SuBli 
and  Suez  Caital. 

Canals  may  be  divided  into  three  general  heads— viz.,  1.  Canals  proper,  i.e.,  entirely 
artificial  channels,  having  no  water  running  through  them  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
their  own  purpose;  2.  Tidal,  i.e.,  affected  by  the  nse  and  fall  of  the  tides;  and  8.  Rivers 
rendered  navigable  by  weirs  built  across  them  to  increase  their  depth,  and  having  a  lock 
at  one  end  for  the  ascent  or  descent  of  vessels;  and  occasionally,  when  there  is  much 
fall,  or  any  formidable  obstruction  in  the  river,  by  lateral  cuts,  with  locks  for  part  of 
their  course. 

Another  division  may  be  made  (1)  of  ship-canals  for  the  transit  of  sea-going  vessels 
generally,  from  sea  to  sea;  these  are  necessarily  of  large  dimensions,  and  must  be  crossed 
by  swing  or  draw  bridges;  and  (2)  of  canals  for  the  passage  of  mere  boats  or  baiges,  gen- 
erally without  masts,  so  that  they  may  be  crossed  by  stone  or  other  solid  bridges.  The 
largest  ship  C.  in  Europe  is  the  Great  North  Holland  C,  completed  in  1825,  which  has 
a  breadth  of  125  ft.  at  the  water-surface,  and  of  81  ft.  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  20 
feet.  It  extends  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  a  distance  of  51  m. ;  it  thus  enables 
ships  of  as  much  as  1400  tons  burden  to  avoid  the  shoals  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  this  C.  is  below  the  high- water  level  of  the  German  ocean,  from 
which  it  is  protected  by  embankments  faced  with  wicker-work.  The  locks  on  this  C. 
are  2»7  ft.  long,  61  ft.  broad,  and  20  ft.  deep.  There  is  a  similar  C.  from  near  Rotterdam 
to  Helvoetsluis,  to  avoid  the  shallows  of  the  Brill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas.  Another 
great  ship  C.  is  the  Caledonian  C  (q.v.).  The  Forth  and  Clyde  C.  is  also  one  on  a 
smaller  scale  for  the  passage  of  sea-going  vessels.  Its  length  is  85  m. ;  its  medium  width 
is  66  ft.  at  the  surface,  and  27  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  its  depth  9  feet.  It  has  89  locks, 
each  76  ft.  long,  and  20  ft.  wide,  and  a  rise  of  155  feet.    In  constructing  ship-canals,  it 

*  In  the  fen-diatriots  of  the  e.  ooMt  of  Eoglaad,  however,  the  large  channels  required  for  dralnace 
are  made  subeerrient  to  purposes  of  Inland  navicration  by  sluices  at  the  mouth— one  to  keep  out  the 
tide  at  high  water,  and  another  acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  retain  water  of  depth  auAcient  In 
the  i*hfiiF«'ftf  to  float  such  boats  as  make  uae  of  it.  These  combinations  of  drain  and  canal  are  com- 
monly called  navigaUom;  hence  the  workmen  emplojred  in  their  construction  we*«  called  navigaton^  ^ 
which,  oOBtracted  Into  navvy,  !■  now  applied  indiscrlininately  to  persona  engaged  Jk  acj  kind  of  earth- 


Canal.  Q'TO 

Cananore.  ^  •  ^ 

ia  important  to  secure  a  sheltered  entrance,  one  not  likely  to  become  silted  up,  and  of 
sufflaent  depth  to  admit  vessels  at  all  times  of  the  tide;  and  towing-paths  on  both  sides 
are  deshrable. 

Among  the  principal  canals  in  England  for  the  passage  of  barges,  some  of  which  run 
to  very  great  elevation,  are  the — 

Length.         Itise. 
Miles.  Feel;. 

Grand  Junction 128 

Leeds  and  Liverpool 128  488 

Trent  and  Mersey 93  836 

Kenuet  and  Avon 57  403 

The  C.  of  the  Loire  is  one  of  those  aiding  the  navigation  of  a  river.  It  has  a  width 
on  the  water  line  of  33  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  5^^  ft.,  the  locks  being  17  ft.  broad,  and  lUOft. 
long.  The  river  Lea  and  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigations  in  England,  and  the 
WeTland  C.  in  Canada,  formed  to  connect  lake  Erie  with  lake  Ontario,  and  avoid  the 
falls  of  Niagara,  are  also  among  tlie  most  noteworthy  works  of  this  class;  the  river 
Thames,  above  the  first  lock  at  Twickenham,  part^ikes  also  of  the  nature  of  a  canal. 

Many  canals  pass  through  long  tunnels,  some  ver^'  low  and  without  towing-paths,  in 
which  case  the  mode  of  propulsion  is  by  the  boatmen  lying  on  their  backs  and  pushing 
with  their  feet  against  the  roof  of  the  tunnel. 

The  great  expenditure  of  water  and  time  in  '*  locking"  have  led  to  the  trial  of  various 
other  pUins  for  overcoming  differences  in  level.  On  tiie  Great  Western  C,  boats  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  machinery,  called  a  perpendicular  lift.  On  the  Morris 
C.  (United  States),  boats  are  conveyed  on  a  carriage  up  a  railway  inclined  plane,  from 
one  reach  to  another;  on  the  Chard  C,  Somersetshire,  and  on  the  Monkland  C.,  near 
Glasgow,  they  are  taken  afloat  in  a  caisson,  or  water-tight  vessel,  up  or  down  an  inclined 
plane — in  the  latter  case,  empty  boats  of  60  tons  burden  are  raised  or  lowered  96  feet. 

Other  matters  engineers  have  to  consider  are  an  ample  supply  of  water,  by  means  of 
feeders  and  reservoirs  to  the  summit-level;  stop  gates  at  convenient  distances,  to  shut  off 
the  water  in  case  of  damage  to  anv  part  of  the  C. ;  means  of  drainage  when  repairs  an; 
necessaiy :  and  provision  against  leakage  through  the  banks,  by  puddling  or  otherwise. 
The  floor-line  or  bottom  of  a  C.  is  usually  made  twice  the  width  of  the  largest  boat  likely 
to  enter  the  C.,  with  an  addition  of  6  or  8  in.  for  play  at  each  side,  and  the  depth  12  or 
lb  in.  more  than  the  draujjht  of  the  boat. 

The  introduction  of  railways  has  materially  interfered  with  C.  traffic,  and  some  canals 
have  been  altogether  abandoned.  Many.  %however,  still  continue  to  prosper,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Grand  Junction,  the  Lea  Navigation,  and  the  Trent  and  Mersey.  It  i-* 
estimated  that  the  inland  boat  navigation  constructed  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  4,700 
miles.  In  the  United  States  there  are  upwards  of  4,000  m.  of  C,  of  which  1300  m.  are 
in  New  York  state.  The  C.  system  has  also  been  very  extensively  carried  out  in  France, 
which  has  a  large  mileage  of  ai'tificial  inland  water  navigation.  A  new  canal,  whicii 
shortens  the  distance  from  Amsterdam  to  the  North  sea  to  15  m.,  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. The  harbor  is  near  Wyk-aan-Zee,  and  the  minimum  width  is  to  l>e  80  yards. 
This  canal  was  constructed  mainly  by  British  capital  and  engineers. 

Laws  reganUrig  Ca/io^.— The  traffic,  and  generally  the  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities; 
of  canal  companies  are  regulated  by  two  acts  of  parliament,  the  8  and  9  Vict  c.  43,  and 
the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  31,  called  **tlie  railway  and  canal  traffic  act,  1854"  The  wonl 
canal  is  declared  to  Include  any  navigation  whereon  tolls  are  levied  by  authority  of 
parliament,  and  also  the  wharves  and  landing-places  used  by  such  canal  or  navigation: 
and  traffic  is  defined  as  including  not  only  passengers  and  their  luggage,  but  also  good*, 
animals,  trucks,  boats,  and  vehicles  of  every  ciescription.  All  tolls  and  charges  in 
respect  of  the  traffic  are  to  be  charged  equally  to  all  persons.  It  is  declared  to  lie  the 
duty  of  canal  companies  to  make  arrangements  for  the  receiving  and  forwarding  of 
traffic  without  unreasonable  delay^  and  without  partiality,  and  facilities  are  given  for  a 
remedy  to  parties  complaining  of  want  of  attention  in  these  respects. 

According  to  section  7  of  the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  31,  companies  are  liable  for  neglect  or 
default  in  the  carriage  of  animals  or  goods,  although  they  may  have  given  notice  to  th^ 
contrar}-.  Where  the  effect  of  such  neglect  or  default  occasions  the  loss  of  or  injurj'  to 
animals,  the  act  provides  that  no  greater  damages  shall  be  recovered  than  as  follows Tf or 
any  horse,  £50;  for  any  neat  cattle,  per  head,  £15;  for  any  slieep  or  pigs,  per  head,  £2, 
unless  at  the  time  of  delivery  for  tninsit,  the  animals  were  declared  to  have  been  of 
higher  value.  No  special  contract  between  the  company  and  parties  employing  the 
canal  shall  be  binding  on  the  latter  unless  signed  by  them.  The  act  saves  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  liabilities  of  companies  under  the  carriers'  act,  the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1 
Will.  IV.  c.  68. 

Injury  to  canals,  with  intent  to  obstruct  the  navigation,  is  punishable  with  penal  ser- 
vitude for  not  more  than  seven,  or  less  than  three  years;  or  imprisonment  for  two  years, 
with  the  addition  of  hard  labor,  solitary  confinement,  and  whipping,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.     See  Cabkiers. 

CANAL  {ante)»  Since  the  great  extension  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  the 
building  of  canals  has  been  suspended,  except  for  mining  or  manufacturing  purposes. 
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<  ^  Cananottt. 

For  purposes  of  transportation  none  have  been  commenced  and  very  few  enlarged 
or  improved  within  the  past  half-century.  The  whole  length  of  canals  in  the  union  is 
about  4,200  m.,  of  which  New  York  has  over  1300  m.,  Pennsylvania  920,  Ohio  800, 
Indiana  374,  Virginia  225,  etc.  The  most  imi)ortant  is  the  Erie  m  New  York,  868  m. 
long,  connecting  lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  river,  finished  in  1825  and  enlargement 
finished  in  1862,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $50,000,000.  The  other  large  canals  are  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  great  coal  route  to  New  York  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines, 
108  m.  long,  completed  in  1829,  cost  $6,300,000;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  185  m.,  cost 
$11,875,000;  the  Schu^ikill  Coal  and  Navigation  company's  canal,  108  m.,  cost  $13,207,- 
000;  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  in  Indiana,  374  m.,  cost  $6,000,000.  There  are  18  canals 
in  New  York,  14  in  Pennsylvania,  5  in  Ohio,  4  in  Virginia,  2  in  New  Jersey,  and  1  each 
in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
orig:inated  in  a  project  formed  by  Washington  as  early  as  1774,  to  make  the  Potomac 
navigable  from  tide-water  to  Cumberland,  and  to  connect  it  by  common  roads  and 
portages  with  the  affluents  of  the  Ohio  w.  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion postponed  the  scheme,  but  in  1784  it  was  again  broached  by  Washington,  and 
Maryland  and  Virginia  appointed  a  joint  commission,  witli  him  at  the  head,  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject.  The  result  w^as  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to  make  the  Potomac 
navigable  from  tide-water  to  the  highest  possible  point  by  the  construction  of  such  locks 
as  might  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Of  this  company  Washington  w»as  the  president 
until  his  election  as  president  of  the  United  States  compelled  Sis  resignation.    The 

groject  encountered  many  obstacles,  until  at  last  in  1820  it  was  abandoned  as  impractica- 
le;  when  the  board  of  public  works  of  the  state  of  Virginia  took  steps  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  new  company,  wliich  constructed  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  from 
Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  completing  it  in  1850.  It  passes  through  the  Potomac 
valley  to  Paw  Paw  Bend,  from  which  point  it  passes  through  the  mountain  by  a  tunnel 
8,118  ft.  long.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  184  m.,  its  depth  6  ft.,  its  width  to 
Harper's  Ferry  60  ft.  at  the  surf jice  and  42  ft.  at  the  bottom.  By  means  of  74  locks,  100 
ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide,  an  elevation  of  609  ft.  is  gained.  All  the  water  is  supplied  by 
the  Potomac.    The  cost  of  the  work  was  over  $11,000,000. 

CAKALET'TOi  or  Caka'lk,  the  name  of  two  Venetian  painters,  who  have  acquired  a 
reputation  for  their  landscapes  and  views  of  towns.  The  elder,  Antonio  C,  b.  1697, 
was  the  son  and  pupil  of  a  theatrical  decorator  in  Venice.  He  studied  at  Rome.  He 
painted  a  numerous  series  of  excellent  views  in  Venice,  among  which  that  of  the  great 
canal  are  especially  admirable  for  their  fresh  coloring,  faithfulness,  and  the  invention  dis- 
played in  accessory  objects.  He  came  to  England  by  the  advice  of  Amiconai.  He  died 
in  1768,  after  having  acquired  both  wealth  and  fame  by  his  representations  of  English 
scenes,  several  of  w^hich  are  in  Buckingham  house,  and  are  highly  admired. 

BERNA.KDO  Bellotto,  surnamed  Canaletto,  nephew  and  pupil  of  Antonio,  was  b. 
at  Venice,  1724,  and  attained  high  excellence  as  a  painter,- and  also  as  an  engraver  on  cop- 

ST.  He  practiced  his  art  in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  in  Rome.  Verona,  Brescia, 
ilan,  and  Dresden.  Correct  perspective, -powerful  effects  of  lidit  and  sliade,  and 
beautiful  sky-tints,  are  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  his  worKS.  C.  visited  Eng- 
land, where,  among  several  other  excellent  works,  he  painted  a  masterly  interior  view  of 
King's  College  chapel,  Cambridge.    He  died  in  Warsaw,  1780. 

CAKAHI'KA,  a  t.  of  Dahomey,  Africa,  about  12  m.  s.  of  the  capital,  Abomey.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  plain,  and  has  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
white  men,  set  apart  by  the  king.    Pop.  10,000. 

CAKAHDArOTTA,  a  beautiful  village  in  New  York.  U.  S.,  at  the  n.  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse  railway.    Pop.  '70,  4,862. 

CANANDAI'QUA  (ante),  a  beautiful  village  in  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.;  the  co.  seat, 
situated  at  the  n.  extremity  of  Canandaigua  lake,  24  m.  8.e.  of  Rochester,  on  the  New 
York  Central  railroad,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rochester  and  Elmira,  and  the  Canan- 
daigua, Black  Rock  and  Tonawanda  railroads.  The  village  is  celebrated  for  picturesque 
scenery  and  the  elegance  of  its  private  residences.  Pop.  '75,  7,771.  Among  the  pub- 
lic building  are  a  fine  court-house,  two  orphan  asylums,  several  churches,  an  academy, 
and  a  senimary  for  w6meu.   The  Indian  name  ' '  Canandaigua"  means  '  *  the  chosen  spot. ' 

CxVNANDAI'GUA  LAKE,  in  Ontario  co.,  K  Y.,  15  m.  long  bv  about  1  m.  wide; 
668  ft.  above  the  tide  and  487  ft.  above  lake  Ontario,  into  which  it  is  emptied  by  the 
Clyde  and  Seneca  rivers.  It  is  surrounded  with  high  banks  and  charming  scenery, 
and  its  steamboats  are  largely  patronized  by  pleasure-seekers. 

CAKAirO'BE,  a  seaport  and  military  station  of  the  district  of  Malabar,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras.  It  is  in  lat.  ll**  52^  n.,  and  long.  76°  26'  e.,  being  about  50  m.  to  the 
n.  of  Calicut.  The  town  stands  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which,  opening  from  the  s.,  forms 
its  harbor,  while  the  fort  and  cantonments  occtipy  the  bluff  headland,  which  shelters  the 
inlet  on  the  side  of  the  Arabian  sea.    Besides  pepper,  grain,  and  timber,  the  neighbor- 
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CAKA  OF  0ALILEE,  called  by  the  natives  *'  Eefr  Oana."  This  place,  celebrated  in 
Scripture  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  first  miracle,  when  he  turned  water  into  wine,  is 
now  a  small  village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  Greek  Christians 
or  Nazarenes,  situated  about  18  m.  w.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  6  m.  n.  of  NazaretL 
At  the  entrance  to  the  village  there  is  a  fountain  c^  the  clearest  and  most  delicious 
water—the  best,  say  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  in  the  world:  from  it,  it  is  suppoeed, 
the  vessels  for  the  marriage-feast  were  filled ;  and  near  the  fountain  are  also  lying  the 
fragments  of  a  Roman  column.  A  house  is  still  shown  as  that  in  which  the  miracle  was 
performed;  and  some  earthen  jars  sunk  into  the  floor  are  said  to  be  the  very  jars  in  use 
on  that  day.     A  church  was  built  over  the  spot,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins. 

CAHABA,  a  region  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  comprising  two  British 
coUectorates.  North  C,  also  called  Honatoar,  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the  Bom- 
bay province,  is,  like  the  other  districts  in  the  coast  southwards,  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
area  of  the  district  is  4,285  sq.m.,  and  the  pop.  was  898,406  in  1872.  South  C,  a  nar- 
row strip  of  hillv  and  very  fertile  country,  lies  in  the  Malabar  like  the  preceding,  but  is 
comprised  for  aamiuistrative  purposes  in  the  province  of  Madras.  It  is  sometimes  called 
MangcUore,  from  its  chief  town.    Area,  8,902  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  918,862. 

CAKABAC,  a  t.  on  the  Orissa  coast,  at  the  n.w.  angle  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  hU. 
19''  54'  n.,  and  long.  86°  10'  e.,  being  285  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Calcutta.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  remains  in  its  vicinity  of  a  colossal  pagoda.  The  entire  area,  a  square  of 
about  18  acres,  is  said  to  have  been  surrounded  by  walls  150  cubits  hiffh  and  19  broad: 
and  the  principal  materials  appear  to  have  been  red  eranite  and  black  l»salt,  some  of 
tiie  blocks  measuring  15  or  16  ft.  in  length,  by  6  or  8  in  width,  and  2  or  3  in  thickness. 
Host  of  the  sculptured  embellishments  have  been  removed  to  the  temple  of  Juggernaut, 
"Which  is  in  the  same  district  of  Pooree  as  C.  itself. 

CAKA'BIEB,  or  Canary  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  off  the  n.w.  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  27'  40'  to  29**  25'  n.,  and  long.  18**  26'  to  18'  liT 
w.,  forming  a  Spanish  province.  The  group  consists  of  seven  large  and  several  small 
islets,  with  a  joint  area  of  about  8,800  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  (1870)  288,859.  The  principal 
islands,  proceeding  from  e.  to  w..  are  Lanzarote,  Fuerteventura,  Gran  Canaria,  Teneriiie, 
Gomera,  Palma^  and  Hierro  or  Ferro.  The  coasts  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  the  surface 
is  diversified  with  lof tv  mountains  (the  greatest  elevation  being  attained  in  the  Pico  de 
Teyde,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  which  has  a  height  of  12,182  ft.),  narrow  gorges,  and 
fertile  valleys.  All  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  ongin.  On  the  summits  of  the  highest 
elevations,  depressions,  like  those  left  by  fallen  cones  of  volcanoes,  are  almost  every- 
where found ;  and  the  steep  declivities  are  marked  by  deep  fissures,  of  which,  usuallr, 
only  one  penetrates  the  depressed  summit,  and  exposes  to  view  the  several  strata  of  (he 
volcanic  rock.  There  are  numerous  torrents,  but  no  rivers,  and  fresh  water  Is  very 
scarce  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  islands,  and  especially  in  Hierro. 

The  researches  of  Humboldt  and  Yon  Buch  led  to  the  division  of  the  botanical  geogra- 
phy of  TenerLffe  into  five  distinct  regions.  The  first,  or  re^on  of  African  forms  of 
vegetation,  extends  to  about  1800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  marked  by  the  growth  of  the 
date  palm,  sugar-cane,  di-a^on's-blood  tree,  etc.  The  second  region  extends  to  the  height 
of  2,800ft.,  and  produces  vines,  com,  maize,  olives,  chestnuts,  etc.,  in  luxuriance.  Tftis 
zone  represents  the  vegetation  of  southern  Europe.  In  the  third  region,  rising  1200  ft 
or  so  higher,  we  have  laurels  and  evergreens.  In  the  fourth,  extending  to  above  6000 
ft.,  we  find  vegetation  nipped  by  cold  and  excessive  dryness,  snow  falling  several 
months  of  the  year,  and  only  the  mnus  Canarienm  and  other  coniferse  flourishing.  The 
fifth  region  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  11,000  feet.  Here  are  found  a  kind  of  npartiam 
Jbroom)  peculiar  to  this  zone,  with  cedrine  junipers,  and  one  Alpine  plant,  ArabwAlpina. 
The  baiTen  mountain-peaks  are  just  below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  although  in  a 
cavern  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  snow  is  said  to  be  preserved  throughout 
the  year.  All  the  rest  of  the  islands  are  similar  in  character,  with  the  exception  of 
Fuerteventura  and  Lanzarote,  which  are  less  elevated,  more  abundantly  wooded,  and 
more  luxuriant  in  vegetation  generally. 

Minerals  are  few,  and  of  little  importance.  Near  the  sea,  the  general  temperature 
ranges  from  60^-66''  F.  in  Jan.,  to  78''--87''  F.  in  October.  The  ramy  season  lasts 
from  Nov.  to  Feb. ;  from  April  to  Oct. ,  the  weather  is  uniformly  fine.  The  islands, 
however,  suffer  much  from  the  e.  and  s.e.  winds,  which,  blowing  over  the  hot  deserts 
of  Africa,  burn  up  vegetation,  and  generate  disease.  Very  little  wine  is  now  produced, 
the  ^ape  disease  having  destroyed  almost  all  the  vines.  Cactus  plants,  on  which  the 
cochineal  insect  feeds,  now  mainly  occupy  the  desolated  vineyards,  and  the  value  of 
cochineal  exported  in  1874  was  £486,000,  out  of  a  total  value  for  exports  of  £696.244. 
Other  products  are  cereals,  tobacco,  potatoes,  barilla,  oil,  and  fruits.  The  chief  for 
eign  trade  is  with  the  United  States,  England,  and  Hamburg.  There  is  little  manu 
facturing. 

Temeriffe,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  has  an  area  of  877  m.,with  a  population 
of  95,000.*    In  the  n.w.  of  this  island,  whiclLis  the  principal  seat  of  the  cochineal  cu) 


•  The  papulation  of  the  fteparate  islands  in  not  from  the  census,  of  1870,  pf  ^yhich  only 
iturn  .s  available.  uigmzealD^  ^Lj  0^^« 
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tivation,  is  situated  the  famous  Pico  de  Teyde,  or  peak  of  Tenerijffe  (q.v.).  The  chief 
town  and  port  is  Santa-Oruz  de  Santiago  (q.v.), on  the  n.e.  coast. 

Gran  Canaria,  which  is  next  in  importance,  has  an  area  of  758  sq.m.,  with  a  pop. 
of  69,000.  Its  culminating  peak  is  £1  Cumbre,  with  a  height  of  6,648  feet.  The  capi- 
tal, Las  PalmaS  (q.v.),  on  the  e.  coast,  is  the  largest  town  of  the  archipelago. 

Palma  has  an  area  of  718  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  38,000.  Its  highest  peak,  Pico  de 
los  Muchachos,  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  7,600  feet.  Capital,  Santa-Cruz  des  las 
Palmas  (q.v.),  on  the  e.  coast. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  other  islands  are  as  follows:  Lanzarotb  is  823 
aq.m.,  pop.  17.400;  Fuerteventura,  326  sq.m.,  pop.  18,800;  Qomera,  169  sq.m., 
pop.  11,700;  Hierro,  82  sq.m.,  pop.  4,400.    The  chief  towns  of  these  islands  are  small. 

The  C.  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Fortunate  islands  of  the  ancients.  The  Car- 
thaginians are  said  to  have  visited  them,  and  Juba  II.,  king  of  the  two  Mauritanias, 
wrote  an  account  of  them  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Pliny.  In  modern  times, 
the  first  account  of  them  was  furnished  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  c,  bjr  the  crew  of  a 
Vessel  that  had  been  driven  among  them  by  stress  of  weather.  A  Spanish  gentleman 
obtained  a  grant  of  them  from  the  pope;  but  when  an  attempt  at  settlement  was  made, 
the  Spaniards  were  driven  off  by  the  natives.  In  tlie  be^nning  of  the  15th  c,  the 
S^niards  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing  in  the  islands;  but  a  difference  having  arisen 
with  Portugal  concerning  them,  it  was  not  until  1493  that  the  authority  of  Spain  was 
finally  established.  Since  that  time,  they  have  remained  attached  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  Quanches,  who  were  the  aborigines  of  the  islands,  have  long  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  people,  the  population  being  now  quite  Spanish.  They  were  a  brave  and  intel- 
ligent race. 

CAKA'SIUIC,  a  ^enus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  omyridaeeoB,  natives  of  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Asia,  the  Malayan  archipelago,  etc.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe.  The  kernel 
of  the  fruit  of  G.  commune  is  eaten  both  raw  and  roasted;  and  in  Amboyna,  bread  is 
made  of  it,  which  is  generally  in  the  form  of  rolls  about  a  yard  long  and  an  inch  thick. 
An  oil  is  expressed  from  it,  which  is  used  both  for  the  table  and  for  lamps.  The  tree 
is  about  50  ft.  high.  G.  sylvestre  also  produces  eatable  kernels.  G.  commune  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  trees  which  yield  elemi  (q.v.),  and  G,  nderoca/rpwrn  yields  an  oil  very 
like  copal va,  known  in  ship-building  yards  as  damar  (q.v.). 

CAKABY,  or  Canary  Bird,  a  beautiful  little  bird,  very  common  as  a  cage-bird,  and 
much  esteemed  for  its  musical  powers  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  finches 
(frinffiUidcB),  and  isfringiJla  can/iria  of  Linnaeus.  Some  modern  ornithologists  place  it 
in  the  genus  cardueas,  others  in  Unota;  it  is  indeed  intermediate  between  these  genera, 
the  goldfinches  and  the  linnets.  Some  make  it  the  tvpeof  a  ^nus  or  sub-genus,  canaria. 
It  is  found  In  Madeira,  the  Canarv  isles,  and  the  Cape  Vera  isles;  frequents  the  neigh- 
lx>rhood  of  human  habitations;  builds  its  nest  of  moss,  feathers,  hair,  etc.,  in  thick, 
bushy,  high  shrubs  or  trees;  and  produces  four,  five,  or  even  six  broods  in  a  season.  In 
its  wild  state,  its  plumage  is  greenish,  or  greenish-3'ellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  brown, 
and  exhibits  less  variety  and  beauty  than  in  domestication.  It  was  brought  to  Europe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  breeds  readily  in  confinement,  and  seems 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  its  cage-life;  but  although  canaries  of  long  domesticated  races 
sometimes  excel  in  imitative  powers  and  acquired  strains,  yet  they  are  surpassed  in 
loudness  and  clearness  of  note  by  some  of  the  wild  birds,  which,  when  caught  and 
imported,  are  occasionally  sold  for  extraordinary  prices.  Even  in  confinement,  the  C. 
often  breeds  four  or  five  limes  a  year,  laying  from  four  to  six  eggs  each  time.  The  eggs 
are  pale  blue.  The  male  assists  the  female  in  building  the  nest  and  in  feeding  the 
young.  Besides  seeds  of  various  kinds,  which  are  their  principal  food,  canaries  are  very 
fond  of  bland  green  leaves,  such  as  those  of  chickweed,  a  supply  of  which  is  very 
necessary  for  their  health;  and  one  of  their  favorite  luxuries  is  sugar.  The  C.  not 
unfrequently  lives  15  or  16  years.  It  can  be  taught  various  notes  and  airs,  and  some 
even  learn  to  articulate  words.  The  rearing  and  training  of  canaries  afford  occupation 
to  no  small  number  of  persons,  particularly  in  the  T}toI.  The  C.  hybridi7^8  readily 
with  some  other  species  of  finch,  producing  **  mules, "^ some  kinds  of  which  are  valued 
as  song-birds. — ^There  are  several  species  veiy  closely  allied  to  the  C,  one  of  which,  a 
l)eautiful  little  bird,  entirely  yellow,  with  an  orange  crown,  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  some- 
times sold  in  Britain  as  a  song-bird,  but  its  musical  powers  are  very  inferior  to  those  of 
the  common  species. 

CAKABT  OSASS,  Pfudaru  caruiriensU,  a  grass  of  which  the  seed  is  much  used,  under 
the  name  of  Canary  se^d,  as  food  for  cage-birds,  and  which  is,  on  that  account,  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  eertain  districts  of  Germany  and  England. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  islands,  naturalized  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  many  places 
in  Britain.  The  chief  seats  of  its  cultivation  in  England  are  the  counties  of  B!ent  and 
Essex.  The  seed  is  sown  early,  generally  in  Feb.,  yet  the  crop  is  not  reaped  till 
after  the  ordinary  grain  harvest,  for  which  reason  the  cultivation  of  C.  G.  is  seldom 
attempted  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain. — This  grass  attains  a  height  of  2  or  3  ft.,  and 
lias  a  crowded,  egg-shaped,  spike-like  panicle,  from  an  inch  to  almost  2  in.  long;  the  spike- 
lets  are  one-flowered,  ven-^  much  laterally  compressed,  a  rudimentary  scale-like  floret  on 
each  side  of  the  perfect  floret;  the  ghimeH winged  on  the  keel,  an,^,n^*|y]L,yt;^^^rJM^£f 


darker  green  on  each  side;  the  prfh'm  awnlcss,  shining,  and  at  la^it  finnly  inclosing  the 
seed.  A  tine  flour  is  prepared  from  Canary  seed,  which  is  employed  as  dressing  in  fine 
cotton-weaving,  and  for  the  finishing  of  silken  stuffs.  The  groats  and  flour  of  this  small 
kind  of  grain  are  also  used  in  the  Canary  islands,  in  Barbary,  and  in  Italy,  as  food,  the 
flour  iMjing  made  into  bread,  which  is  very  nutritious  and  pleasant. — Other  closely  allied 
species  oiphcdaris  produce  a  similar  grain,  but  are  inferior  in  productiveness  and  qual- 
ity.— A  grass,  now  generally  referred  to  this  genus,  and  sometimes  called  Keed  C.  G. 
(jfhakfris  aruTuHmtcea),  is  very  common  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  other 
wet  places  in  Britain,  and  throughout  southern  and  central  Europe.  It  differs  very  much 
in  appearance  from  C.  G.,  baviii]^  a  large  spreading  panicle,  generally  of  a  reddish  color; 
and  the  glumes  are  not  winged  at  the  keel.  It  is  a  somewhat  reed-like  grass,  4  to  6  ft. 
high,  with  creeping  roots,  which  help  to  secure  river  banks;  and  yields  a  great  bulk  of 
hay,  but  has  been  very  generally  despised  as  a  coarse  grass,  fit  only  for  littering  cattle. 
The  justice  of  this  opinion  has,  however,  been  called  in  question,  and  the  grass  pro- 
claimed to  be  very  nutritious,  and  sufficiently  accepUible  both  to  horses  and  oxen  when 
cut  early.  It  may  be  mown  twice  a  year.  A  variety  with  curiously  striped  leaves  is 
well  known  in  gardens,  as  rlhboji  gra^,  gardeners*  garters^  or  ladie^i"  traces, 

CANABT  PLANT.    Sec  TROPiBOLUM. 

CAHABT  WIHE,  also  known  asTsNERiFFB,  is  the  produce  of  the  Canary  islands,  and 
resembles  Madeira;  but  the  name  is  properly  applied  only  to  the  Bidogne  wine,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  Malvoisie  oi  the  Canaries.  The  former  is  made  from 
grapes  gathered  before  they  have  ripened,  and,  when  new,  is  crude  and  unpleasant;  but 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  increasing  in  mildness  as  in  age.  becomes  so  much 
like  Madeira,  that  it  is  often  sold  for  it.  Like  Madeira,  it  is  greatly  improved  by  a  voy- 
age to  the  tropics.  It  is  i)roduced  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Teueriffe,  ana  the  trade  in  the 
wine  is  mostly  carried  on  at  the  chief  port  of  this  island.  The  Canary  of  the  island 
of  Palma  is  inferior  to  Tenoriffe,  but  may  be  consumed  sooner,  and  has  a  pleasant  flavor. 

CANAS  T£B,  the  name  given  to  a  rush,  basket  in  which  tobacco  is  placed  in  Spanish 
America;  hence  is  said  to  be  derived  the  name  canaster,  now  applied  to  tobacco  of  a 
certain  kind. 

CAXBY,  Edward  Richard  Sprigg,  ll.d.  ;  1819-73;  b.  Ky. ;  a  graduate  of  West 
Point;  served  in  the  Florida  and  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion; in  1862,  made  brig.geu.  of  volunteers,  and  maj.gen.  in  1864.  He  was  severely 
wounded  on  two  occasions,  and  wa-s  often  diosen  for  special  and  difficult  duty.  In 
1866,  he  waij  commissioned  as  brig,  in  the  regular  army.  In  the  winter  of  187^73,  he 
Wiis  sent  to  make  a  settlement  of  the  difliculties  between  the  Modoc  Indians  and  the 
whites  of  u.  California  and  Oregon,  and  was  holding  a  talk  under  a  flsig  of  truce  near 
his  camp  when  he  was  treacherously  shot  by  capt.  Jack,  one  of  the  Modoc  leaders. 

CANCALE,  a  seaport  of  France,  10  m.  e.  of  St.  Malo,  on  the  bay  of  St.  Michael; 
famous  for  its  oyster  trade;  pop.  '73,  8814.  In  1758,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  here 
landed  an  English  army  of  14,000,  intending  to  attack  St.  Malo,  but  returned  without 
making  the  attempt. 

CANCAN,  a  wild  dance,  or  rather  a  series  of  violent  gymnastic  exercises,  originated 
by  the  demi-monde  of  Paris.  Though  peril aps  quite  as  decorously  clad  as  the  opersr 
ballet,  the  C'.  is  considered  out  of  the  pale  of  respectable  diversions.  There  is  some 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  wild  orgies  of  the  Bacchic  or  Dionyslan  festivals  of 
ancient  Greece. 

CANCAO',  CANCAR,  or  KANG-KAO,  also  known  as  Ponthiamus  or  Potai- 
MAT,  the  capital  of  a  small  state  in  w.  Cambodia,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cancao,  10"  14'  n.  and  105'  55'  east.  It  was  once  the  center  of  Cam- 
bodian trade,  but  in  1717  the  Siamese  drove  out  the  merchants  who  had  settled  there, 
since  which  time  the  trade  of  the  town  has  greatly  decreased.  The  harbor  is  shallow, 
but  there  is  a  good  depth  of  water  in  the  river. 

CANCELING  of  DEEDS  and  WILLS.  The  word  cancel  comes  from  the  Lat.  eaneeHH 
{lattice-work),  and  a  deed  was  formerly  said  to  be  canceled  when  lines  were  drawn  over 
It  in  the  form  of  lattice-work.  The  word  cancel  is  now  used  to  signify  any  sort  of 
obliteration. 

The  court  of  chancery  in  England  gives  relief  against  the  effect  of  improper  cancella- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  it  may  order  a  deed  which  has  been  improperly  obtained  to  be 
delivered  up  in  order  to  be  canceled.  The  effect  of  the  cancellation  is  to  make  the  deed 
void.  If  a  deed  is  given  up  to  be  canceled,  and  the  cancellation  does  not  take  place,  it 
remains  in  force  at  law.  But  if  an  obligee  deliver  up  an  obligation  to  be  canceled,  and 
the  obligor  do  not  afterwards  cancel  it,  and  the  obligee  happen  to  get  it  again  into  hi« 
hands,  and  sue  the  obligor  on  it,  the  latter  cannot  plead  its  voidance,  for  the  deed  still 
remains  in  force  at  law — although  here,  too,  equity  would  relieve,  and  decree  accordinjg 
to  the  original  cancellation.  Wliere  a  deed  is  canceled  by  consent  of  the  parties  to  it,  it 
is  thereby  destroyed  as  to  their  interest  under  it,  but  third  parties  may  still  produce  it 
in  evidence.  As  to  a  will,  its  cancellation  may  have  the  effect  of  revoking  it,  if  done 
with  such  intention. 

In  Scotland,  the  system  of  registration  of  deeds  and  other  wTitings  prevents  th^ 
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occurrence  of  many  of  the  questions  that  arise  in  England  on  this  head,  but  the  inten- 
tion and  etlect  of  the  cancellation  or  destruction  of  documents  would  in  most  cases  be  a 
question  of  evidence;  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  contents  of  the  destroyed 
paper,  its  effect  may  be  judicially  declared  by  a  form  of  suit  called  an  action  for  proving 
Uu.  ttiu>r,  as  indeed  may  be  done  in  an  English  court  of  eauitv  by  a  bill  to  recover  the 
contents  of  a  lost  document.  In  the  Scotch  law,  again,  a  deed  or  other  writine  may  be 
judicially  canceled  or  set  aside  by  an  action  of  reduction,  and  the  courts  in  England  sub- 
stantially exercise  a  similar  jurisdiction. 

It  would  appear  that  where  a  testator  lias  prescribed  certain  forms  for  the  authenti- 
cation of  his  will,  and  such  forms  have  either  not  been  observed  by  him,  or  if  observed, 
have,  in  some  essential  particular,  been  negatived  by  obliteration,  an  intention  to  revoke 
will  be  presumed:  thus,  where  a  Scotchman,  who  had  long  resided  in  India,  executed  a 
will,  concluding,  "In  testimony  of  this  being  my  la.st  will  and  testament,  I  hereto  set 
my  hand  and  seal ;"  and  the  document  w^as  found  in  his  repositories  with  the  part  to 
which  the  seal  had  evidently  been  aftixed  cut  (not  torn)  off,  the  house  of  lords  held  the 
deed  to  be  canceled,  because  the  testator  had  himself,  besides  tlie  usual  solemnities, 
prescribed  a  seal  as  necessary  to  the  authentication  of  his  will.  A  will,  however  muti- 
lated or  canceled  by  a  testator  during  his  insanity,  would  be  good;  and  of  course  there 
is  no  effectual  cancellation  when  done  by  a  third  party  without  sufficient  authority. 
But  all  such  considerations  are  questions  of  evidence.     See  Deed,  Will. 

CAHCELIHG  op  IETTEBS-PATEKT.  The  lord  chancellor  may  cancel  the  queen's 
letters-patent,  when  granted  contrary  to  the  law.  "which,"  says  Blackstone,  quoting  sir 
Edward  Coke,  "is  the  highest  point  of  his  jurisdiction."  See^LETTEiis-pATENT,  Chan- 
cellor. 

CAKGELLA'BIA,  a  genus  of  mollusks — class  gasteropoda  (q.v.),  order  pectinibrancJd- 
ttta — with  univalve  .shells,  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family  volvticUB,  or 
volute  shells  (q.v.),  but  now  generally  placed  among  buccinUJa,  or  wluilks  (q.v.).  The 
spire  is  prominent,  the  liu*.t  whorl  ventricose,  the  surface  reticulated,  the  mouth  large, 
the  columella  plaited.  All  the  recent  species  are  natives  of  tropical  or  subtropical  seas, 
and  are  found  chiefly  on  sandy  bottoms,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms.  The  fobsil 
species,  amounting  to  19,  occur  in  the  newer  strata  from  the  chalk  uj)wards. 

OAHCES,  a  disease  characterised  by  slow  alterations  of  structure,  or  tumors  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  occurring  cither  simultaneous! v  or  in  a  certain  order  of  succes- 
sion. In  many  cases,  an  isolated  tumox  in  an  external  part  is  the  earliest  syn-j^tom;  it 
is  then  viewe(l  at  the  starting-point  of  the  disease,  and  is  termed  a  maUfjhant  tuv/or 
(iti/jiormaU  hiovi'n),  from  its  presumed  tendency  to  infect  the  system,  and  lo  (nuse  the 
reproduction  of  growths  similar  to  itself.  It  Is  right,  however,  to  remark,  thnt  upon 
the  pathology  of  C.  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed,  some  holding  that  a  constitu- 
tional taint  or  rfiV/^/i6'/rw  must  always  precede  any  local  development  of  C,  and  that  tiie 
first  growth  in  point  of  time  (or  primary  C.)  is  therefore  only  the  first  of  a  j^eries  deier- 
luiued  by  a  pix^-exi.sting  cause  in  the  blood  or  general  system;  while  others  hold  that  C. 
is  originally  a  truly  local  disease,  or  even  that  a  growth  at  first  simple  {non-nioltfptant  or 
benign),  may,  in  con.sequence  of  local  causes,  degenerate — i.  e.,  l)ecome  cjuuerons.  and 
infect  the  whole  system  with  the  morbid  tendency  tluis  secondarily  acquiied.  Tiie  dis- 
cussion of  this  disputed  question  involves  statements  of  a  too  complicated  kind  lo  be  in 
place  here:  but  it  is  a  question  of  considerable  importance,  as  Iwaring-  on  llie  prol»al)ility 
or  improbability  of  curing  the  disease  by  extirpating  the  primary  tumor  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  development.  All  authorities  are  agreed  that,  wlien  any  trace  of  secondary 
('.  exists,  the  removal  of  the  parts  affected  gives  scarcely  any  hojie  of  a  favorable  result^ 
and.  accordingly,  operations  under  these  circumstances,  uu1l>.s  merely  for  the  relief  of 
local  suffering,  are  discountenanced  by  all  respectable  surgeons.  The  di.seasi?,  however, 
is  one  of  which  the  ii^norant  as  well  as  the  learned  have  a  well-founded  dread,  and  hence 
it  presents  a  large  field  for  the  practice  of  imposture,  and  for  that  less  deliberate,  but 
often  not  less  hurtful  kind  of  quackery  which  is  the  result  of  pure  ignorance,  grafted  on 
a  meddlesome  desire  to  do  good.  We  propose  to  give  such  a  sketch  of  the  characters 
and  progress  of  cancerous  disease  as  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  protection  against 
ijrnonincc  on  the  one  hand,  and  deception  on  the  other. 

The  leading  character  of  C.  being  a  tumor  or  morbid  growth  in  a  part,  it  is  import-, 
ant.  in  the  first  place,  to  observe  that  not  all,  nor  even  the  majority,  of  morbid  growths 
are  cancerous.  A  very  large  proportion  of  growths,  involving  swelling  or  change  of 
structure  in  a  part,  are  either  determined  by  a  previous  process  of  inflammation — leading 
to  chronic  abscess  and  induration — or  belong  to  what  is  called  the  non-malignant  order 
of  tumors — e.  g.,  cysts,  fatty  and  fibrous  tumors,  simple  hypertrophy  of  glandular  struc- 
tures, cartilaginous,  bony,  calcareous,  and  vascular  growths.  See  Ttimors.  Further. 
:inu>ng  the  tumors  admitted  by  general  consent  into  the  order  of  cancerous,  there  are 
widely  different  degrees  oi  raalignancy  ov  canceromuessy  so  to  speak;  some  having  the 
tendelicy  to  spread  rapidly,  and  infect  the  system  at  an  early  period,  while  others  remain 
local  for  a  considerable  time,  and  may  be  i-emoved  while  yet  local,  with  good  hope  of  a> 
I>ermanent  recovery, 

Now,  the  practical  distinction,  or  dioffnom,  to  u.se  the  technical  phrase, 
ferent  tumors,  is  founded  upon  a  very  cartful  and  delicate  appreciatic^ii-gflTRl^ic 
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of  the  malignant  and  non-malsgnant  tumors,  considered  as  morbid  products,  and  also 
ujjon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  relations  of  the  textures  in  which  ibey 
arise.  One  of  the  leading  characters  of  malignant  tumors  is  the  tendency  to  involve,  bj 
a  kind  of  specific  destruction  or  degeneration,  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  textures  m 
which  they  arise  and  in  which  they  spread.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  distinguish  these 
from  other  growths,  must  always  call  for  the  highest  qualities  of  tlie  surgeon — large 
experience,  guided  at  every  step  by  consummate  science,  and,  in  particular,  by  minute 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  natural  structure.  And  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry  are 
such,  that  even  in  the  dead  body,  or  in  a  tumor  excised  from  the  living  body,  all  the 
resources  of  the  anatomist,  aided  by  the  microscope,  will  occasionally  fail  in  distinctly 
and  surely  discovering  the  true  cliaracter  of  the  morbid  structure. 

The  most  common  seats  of  C.  are,  among  external  part«,  the  female  breast,  tlie  eye, 
the  tongue,  the  lip,  the  male  genital  organs,  and  the  bones;  among  internal  organs,  the 
liver,  stomach,  uterus,  rectum,  gullet,  peritoneum,  and  lymphatic  glands.  8ome  of 
these  parts  are  more  liable  to  primary,  others  to  secondary  cancer.  Thus,  the  female 
breast,  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the  lower  lip,  the  scrotum,  the  extremity  of  the  penis, 
are  very  often  the  scats  of  a  single  cancerous  tumor,  which  in  its  early  stage  at  least 
seems  to  be  unconnected  with  any  constitutional  taint;  while  the  liver,  the  bones,  and 
the  lymphatic  glands  are  more  frequently  the  seats  of  secondary  or  multiple  cancerous 
tumors.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  character  of  0.  itself,  apart  from  its  anatom- 
ical seat,  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  probabihty  of  its  being 
solitary.  Some  of  these  differences  are  regarded  by  pathologists  as  amounting  almost 
to  specific  distinctions;  thus,  sdrrhun,  or  hard  C,  observea  most  frequently  in  the 
breast,  uterus,  and  stomach,  is  more  frequently  solitary  than  eneephaloid  (brain-like), 
otherwise  called  fneduUary,  or  soft  C;  egain,  melanosis,  or  melanic  C,  a  variety  charged 
with  a  brown  or  black  pigment,  is  almost  always  multiple  in  its  occurrence;  while 
spUhelicU  G.,  or  epitheUoma,  as  it  has  been  recently  termed,  of  which  examples  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  lip,  scrotum,  penis,  or  tongue,  is  so  generally  solitary  as  to  have 
led  some  pathologists  to  place  it  in  a  class  altogether  apart  from  the  truly  cancerous 
growths,  with  which,  however,  it  presents  too  many  points  of  afllinity  in  its  fatal  ten- 
dency to  recur  after  operation,  and  to  infect  the  lymphatic  glands  and  other  structures 
adjoining  the  part  primarily  affected.  Again,  there  are  certain  varieties  of  fibrous  and 
of  cartilaginous  tumor,  as  well  as  certain  tumors  of  bone,  and  bone-like  tumors  devel- 
oped in  soft  parts  (osteoid),  which  must  be  regarded,  in  the  meantime,  as  occupying  a 
doubtful  position  between  the  malignant  and  non-malignant  growths.  (Paget,  jUctures 
on  Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  ii.) 

(Generally  speaking,  a  tumor  may  be  said  to  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  being  C.  ^irhen 
it  more  or  less  completely  infiltrates  the  texture  in  which  it  arises,  and  passes  from  it 
into  the  surrounding  textures;  when  it  invades  the  lymphatic  glands  adjoining  the  part 
first  affected ;  when  it  is  attended  by  stinging  or  dartmg  pams,  or  by  obstinate  and 
slowly  extending  ulceration,  not  due  to  pressure;  when  it  occurs  in  a  person  having 
impaired  health,  or  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  is  not  traceable  to  any  known 
cause  of  inflammatory  disease  or  local  irritation,  nor  to  any  other  known  constitutional 
disease,  such  as  syphilis  or  scrofula.  The  probabilities  are  of  course  increased  if  the 
tumor  be  in  one  of  the  habitual  seats  of  C.  or  if  it  be  attended  by  evidence  of  disease 
in  some  internal  organ  known  to  be  frequently  thus  affected.  But  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  very  complex  elements  of  diagnosis  here  referred  to  ou^ht  to 
be  always  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  a  well-educated  medical  advi.«ier. 
whose  skill  and  personal  character  place  him  above  suspicion,  before  the  disease  has 
assumed  such  a  form  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  procedure.  The  patient 
who  broods  in  secret  over  a  suspicion  of  C,  or  who  declines  to  apply  for  advice  from  a 
fear  of  encountering  the  truth,  is  in  all  probability  only  cherishing  the  seeds  of  future 
suffering;  while  if,  as  often  happens,  the  suspicion  is  unfounded,  a  few  minutes'  care- 
ful examination  would  suffice  to  remove  a  source  of  misery  which  otherwise  would 
poison  the  mind  for  years. 

These  remarks  apply  still  more  emphatically  to  the  misguided  persons  who  trust  to 
the  non-professional  caneer-eurer,  or  to  the  quasi -professional  specialist.  The  charlatan, 
who  pretends  to  hold  in  his  hands  a  secret  remedy  for  this  most  terrible  disease,  will 
invariably  be  found  to  pronounce  almost  every  tumor  C,  and  every  O.  curable.  By 
this  indiscriminating  procedure,  and  by  the  fallacious  promise  of  a  cure  without  an 
operation,  many  persons  who  have  never  been  affected  with  C.  at  all.  have  been  p<*r- 
suaded  to  submit  to  the  slow  torture  of  successive  cauterizations  by  powerful  caustics, 
at  the  expense  of  needless  mutilation  and  no  small  risk  to  life.  In  other  cases,  trulv 
cancerous  tumors  have  been  removed  slowly  and  imperfectly,  at  the  cost  of  frightful 
and  protracted  sufferings,  only  to  return  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks;  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells  has  lately  shown  that  in  some  notorious  instances  persons  were  reported  as  curc^ 
when  they  had  actually  died  of  the  disease  at  no  long  period  after  the  supposed  cure 
was  stated  to  have  taken  place.     (Can/r^r  and  Caneer-eurers,  Lond.  1860.) 

What  is  really  known  as  to  the  cure  of  C,  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  Modem 
pathological  researches  render  it  probable  that  a  complete  suspension  of  the  progress  of 
C.  sometimes,  though  rarelv,  takes  place;  and  individual  tumors  are  found  not  unfrc- 
iquently  to  undergo  partial  iiealing,  or  even  to  liecome  entirely  metamorphosed  into  inert 
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cicatrices,  while  otliers,  associated  with  them,  continue  to  advance.  The  degree  of 
rapidity  of  the  advance  of  C.  is  also,  as  we  have  already  stated,  exceedingly  variable. 
But  these  observations  modif^r  only  to  a  very  slight  degree  the  general  doctrine,  that  C. 
is  a  disease  tending  to  a  fatal  issue,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  under  the  control  of  remedies, 
as  to  its  ultimate  result.  The  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumor,  indeed,  is  still  resorted  to 
by  surgeons;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  when  performed  early, 
and  in  well-selected  cases,  it  has  been  followed  by  long-continued  exemption.  But  the 
occasional  spontaneous  arrest  of  such  growths  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  doubtful  results 
of  operation  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  on  the  other,  have  combined  to  render 
Burgeons  of  late  years  more  char^  of  the  use  of  the  knife.  In  aged  persons,  in  par- 
ticular, the  question  often  resolves  itself  into  a  calculation  of  the  chances  of  life,  founded 
on  a  great  number  of  conflicting  data,  and  only  to  be  solved  by  a  careful  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  general  health,  as  well  as  to  the  fate  of  progress  of  the  local  disease. 
Operations  are  now  very  rarely  performed  after  the  lymphatic  glands  are  involved,  or 
when  there  is  evidence  of  a  deteriorated  constitution,  or  of  internal  disease;  but  some- 
times great  pain,  or  profuse  and  exhausting  discharge  from  an  external  tumor,  may 
justify  its  removal,  as  a  palliative  measure,  even  under  these  unfavorable  circumstances. 
For  the  mode  of  removal  of  cancerous  and  other  tumors,  see  TuMons. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  this  disease  is  more  rare;  nevertheless,  cases  are  not 
unfrequent,  presenting  the  same  malignant  characters  as  those  observed  in  the  human 
subject.  Usually  manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  a  specific  tumor  of  some  organ  or 
tissue,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  invasion  of  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  constitutional  state  called  the  cancerous  cachexia.  M.  U.  Leblanc  of  Paris, 
the  best  veterinary  authority  on  this  subject,  has  shown  that  the  dog  and  cat  are  most 
frequently  affected  with  C. ;  and  next  in  frequency  come  the  pig,  ox,  horse,  and  mule. 
It  has  not  been  observed  in  birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes.  Females  are  more  liable  to  C.  than 
males.  It  is  hereditary,  but  not  transmissible  from  animals  to  man,  or  from  one  animal 
to  another.  It  does  not  disappear  under  the  influence  of  remedies,  but,  if  possible,  the 
tumors  should  be  excised  when  first  seen,  and,  if  the  knife  fail  to  extirpate  the  malady, 
cauterization  should  be  had  recourse  to.  A  relapse  is  almost  certain;  but  Leblanc  says 
there  is  greater  chance  for  the  patient,  when  a  carnivorous  animal,  if  it  is  kept  on  a 
strictly  vegetable  diet. 

CAKCEB,  the  Crab,  the  fourth  of  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  usually 
represented  on  the  globe  as  a  crab,  and  denoted  in  works  on  astronomy  by  the  sign  ®, 
which  resembles  the  number  69  laid  sideways.  It  contains,  according  to  Flamsteed,  88 
Btars,  of  which  the  principal  is  Aeubem,  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude.  In  the  divisions 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  $ign  called  C.  occupies  a  place  between  90''  and  120''  from  the  vernal 
oquinox ;  but,  owing  to  precession,  the  sign  and  the  constellation  have  not  coincided  for 
nearly  2,000  years.  See  Ecliptic,  Pbeckssion,  Zodiac.  Besides  Acubens,  it  has  two 
Btars  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  called  by  the  Bomans  AsdU  or  the  Little  Asses;  and  a 
nebulous  cluster  of  minute  stars  about  2  from  the  Asses,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Prmsepe,  or  the  Manger. 

€ANC£B.    See  Crab. 

CAVGEB,  Trofic  op.    See  Tropics. 

CAHCES  BOOT,  or  Beech-drops,  Spiphegus  Virffiniana,  a  parasitic  plant  of  the 
natural  order  orobancJiea  (q.v.),  a  native  of  North  America,  growing  almost  exclusively 
on  the  exposed  roots  of  beech -trees.  Like  all  the  other  plants  of  its  order,  it  has  a 
curious  appearance,  having  scales  instead  of  leaves.  Its  stem  is  branching,  and  pro- 
duces distant  alternate  white  flowers,  streaked  with  purple.  The  whole  plant  is  power- 
fully astringent;  and  the  root  is  brownish,  sponger,  and  very  bitter  and  nauseous  in  tastse. 
It  has  acquired,  in  its  native  country,  the  reputation  of  loeing  a  cure  for  cancer.  AH 
parts  of  the  plant  are  used,  and  externally  more  than  internally.  This  plant,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  is  believed  to  have  formed  a  medicine  once  famous  in 
North  America  under  the  name  of  Martin's  cancer -powder. — Another  American  plant  of 
the  same  order,  Phelipaia  Mflora,  is  sometimes  also  called  C.  R,  and  is  used  in  the  same 
way;  and  an  infusion  of  the  common  broomrape  (probanehe  major}— &  native  of  Britain 
ana  of  the  s.  of  Europ,  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  broom,  furze,  and  other  leguminous 
plants— has  been  employed  as  a  detergent  application  to  foul  sores. 

CANCRIK',  Georo,  Count,  1774-1845;  a  Russian  statesman,  educated  in  Germany, 
and  employed  in  various  capacities  in  Russian  service.  In  1813,  he  was  commissarj- 
ffen.  of  all  the  forces,  and  in  1814,  he  accompanied  the  emperor  Alexander  to  Pans. 
He  was  minister  of  finance  from  1823  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Russian 
-writers  on  political  economy. 

OAVOBUX  O'BIS,  known  also  as  noma,  wtUer-canoer,  and  waier-canker,  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  mortification,  arising  apparently  from  defective  nutrition.  The  disease  seldom 
occurs  except  between  the  2d  and  11th  years,  and  is  usually  preceded  bjr  measles, 
xemittent  or  intermittent  fever,  or  some  other  serious  disease.  The  following  is  the 
ordinary  train  of  symptoms:  more  or  less  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  appetite,  followed  by  swelling  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  a  profuse 
flow  of  saliva,  which  escapes  from  the  mouth  invohmtarily  dunng  sleep;  ulceration  of 
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the  gums,  which  swell  and  become  livid;  looseness  of  the  teeth;  and  the  appearance  of 
ash-colored  spots  on  the  gums  and  adjacent  mucous  membrane,  wliich  turn  into  dark- 
colored  sloughy  sores.  These  sores  spread  rapidly  by  a  gangrenous  process,  expose  ihe 
boue,  and  finally  make  a  large  aperture  in  the  clieek.  In  some  cases,  the  entire  cheek 
has  been  destroyed  m  a  very  few  days.  Fortunately,  this  terrible  disease  is  more  rare 
in  this  country  than  In  some  paits  of  the  continent,  and  most  oi  the  cases  recorded  are 
described  by  foreign  writers.  Van  Swieten  describes  a  case  in  which  he  saw  the  first 
set  of  teeth  fall  out,  the  second  set  destroyed,  the  lower  jaw  exfoliated,  and  the  lips, 
cheeks,  tongue,  and  chin  eaten  away  before  the  cliild  died.  The  obvious  indications  o( 
treatment  are  to  remove  the  patient  to  pure  air,  to  administer  tonics,  nourishing  food, 
and  (in  moderation)  stimulants;  to  touch  the  diseased  parts  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
glyceride  of  carbolic  acid,  and  to  wash  out  the  mouth  frequently  with  a  weak  solution 
of  Condy's  fluid. 

CAN'DACE,  queen  of  the  portion  of  upper  Nubia  called  by  the  Greeks  MeroP,  prob- 
ably corresponding  with  the  present  province  of  Alhbara,  between  13**  and  IS  uorth. 
From  its  fortunate  situation,  MeroG  became  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  tlie  world. 
Candace  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  several  female  rulers  in  Etliiopia.  The  one 
here  meant  invaded  Egypt  22  b.c.,  but  was  defeated  by  the  I^man  governor.  Petronius, 
who  destroyed  Napata,  the  queen's  capital  city.  The  queen  was  leniently  treated  by 
Augustus.  The  high  chamberlain  or  treasurer  of  Candace  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Philip  the  evangelist,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  through  the  efforts  of  this 
oflicer  the  queen  herself  was  converted. 

CANDAIIAR',  or  Kandahar,  a  mountainous  province  of  Afghanistan,  s.w.  of 
Cabool.  It  is  for  the  most  part  sterile,  though  there  are  fruitful  belt«  along  the  rivers 
wliere  tobacco,  grain,  and  fruits  are  produced.  A  large  transit  trade  passes  through  C. 
between  India  and  Persia.  Candahar  once  formed  a  part  of  the  latter  kinffdonu  was 
afterwards  subjected  to  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi;  was  once  more  annexed  to  Persia,  but 
after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  it  tecame  a  province  of  Afghanistan.  The  people  are 
Mohammedans,  chiefly  of  the  Sunni  sect. 

CANBAHAB',  or  Kandahar,  tlie  capital  of  central  or  southern  Afghanistan,  situated 
about  200  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Cabool.  It  is  in  lat.  32°  37'  n.,  and  long.  66''  20'  e.,  and  hasaa 
elevation  of  3.484  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  Uie  form  of  an  oblong  square, 
while  all  its  streets  run  straight,  and  cut  one  another  at  richt  angles.  At  the  point  of 
intersection  there  is  a  large  dome  (charsu),  50  yards  in  diameter.  Pop.  variously  ej^ti- 
mated  from  25,000  to  100,000.  C.  is  well  watered  by  two  canals  drawn  from  a  neigh- 
boring river,  which  send  to  almost  every  street  its  own  adequate  supply ;  and  the  same 
means  of  irrigation  have  covered  the  immediate  vicinity  with  gardens  and  orchards.  C. 
iS  a  place  of  great  commerce,  trading  with  Bombay,  Herat,  Bokhara,  Samarcand.  etc. 
Among  its  permanent  residents,  C.  has  a  larger  proportion  of  Afghans,  chiefly  ot  the 
Dooraanee  tril>e,  than  any  other  city  of  Afghanistan.  There  are  numerous  Hindu  and 
Persian  merchants.  About  2  m.  to  the  northward  rises  a  precipitous  rock,  crowned  by 
a  fortress  impregnable  to  everything  but  heavy  artillery.  Here,  amid  all  the  disiisters 
of  the  Afghan  war,  the  British  maintained  their  ground.  C.  has  been  a  pivot  for  the 
history  of  central  Asia  during  more  than  2000  years.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  owing,  most  probably,  its  name  to  the  oriental  corruption  of 
Iskender  or  Scander,  as  in  Scanderoon  or  Iskenderun  of  Syria.  A  comparative  blank  of 
upwards  of  13  centuries  in  the  history  reaches  to  the  famous  Mahmoud  of  Ghizuee, 
who  wrested  the  stronghold  from  the  Afghans.  From  that  epoch  down  to  1747.  when 
the  native  rule  was  permanently  established,  C. ,  with  brief  and  precarious  intei^-^als  of 
independence,  was  held  by  Tartary,  India,  and  Pereia  in  turn.  In  the  war  of  1878-W, 
the  British  entered  C.  unopposed. 

CANDAU'LES.    See  Gyges,  anU. 

CAKDEISH',  or  Khandesh,  a  collectorate  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  con- 
taining 10,166  sq.m.,  with  a  comparatively  scanty  pop.  of  (1872)  1,028.642.  It  lies 
chiefly  in  the  valley  or  basin  of  the  middle  part  of  the  Tapti,  which  enters  the  gxilf  of 
Camb'ay  below  Surat;  and  it  is  bounded  mostly  by  territories  of  nearly  all  the  powerful 
native  princes — the  Nizam,  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Guicowar.  Through  its  situation, 
it  necessarily  suffered  much  from  the  long  contest  between  the  ^lohammedans  and  the 
Mahrattas,  and  also  from  the  struggles  among  the  rival  chiefs  of  the  latter.  Accordingly, 
when,  in  1818.  it  fell  to  the  East  India  company  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Pcishwa,  it 
presented  little  better  than  a  scene  of  desolation,  with  ruined  mansions,  dismantled 
towns,  and  dilapidated  temples.  The  difficulties  of  the  new  government  were  consider 
ably  aggravated  by  the  Bheels,  a  more  than  half -savage  race,  that  formed  about  ao 
eighth  of  the  population;  and  even  beasts  of  prey,  particularly  tigera,  had,  under  the 
constant  influences  of  human  strife,  multiplied  to  an  unusual  extent.  But  the  improve- 
ment was  regular  and  steady.  Peace  and  security  reigned;  so  that  roads,  formerly  haz- 
ardous for  armed  parties,  were  traversed  in  safety  by  unarmed  individuals.  The  staple 
productions  are  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  and  also  a  little  indigo.  The  cultiva- 
tors are  generally  in  a  progressive  condition,  more  especially  in  the  cotton  district^f,  and 
the  well-watered  talooka  of  Baglan.  ^^^'^'^^^  oy  vj  w w^^  iv 
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CAHDE'LA,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  province  of  Foggia,  22  m.  s.  of  the  town  of  Fog- 
gia  Pop.  5.600.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence.  The  sur- 
rounding district  is  very  fertile. 

CAKDELA'BBTJH,  a  Latin  word  signifying  properly  a  candlestick  (from  candela,  a 
candle),  but  more  frequently  employed  to  mean  a  support  for  a  lamp. .  There  were,  per- 
haps, no  articles  of  furniture  in  which  the  ancients  combined  the  beautiful  with  the 
useful  to  so  large  an  extent  as  in  their  candlesticks  and  lamps.  Candelabra  usually  stood 
on  the  ground,  and  were  of  considerable  height — from  4  to  8,  or  even  10  feet.  The  most 
common  were  of  wood:  but  metals  of  all  kinds,  including  the  precious  metals,  were 
used  for  their  construction,  and  sometimes  they  were  even  adorned  with  gems.  The 
candelabra  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  mostly  of  bronze.  In  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  the  emperors,  they  were  frequently  of  marble,  and  of  great  size  and  rich- 
ness. They  have  usually  a  capacious- cup  at  the  top,  either  for  the  purpose  of  contain 
ing  oil  enough  to  feed  a  large  flame,  or  that  they  might  be  used  for  burninff  incense. 
Though  varymg  greatly  in  details,  a  general  design  runs  through  the  forms  of  the  can- 
delabra of  antiquity.  Thejr  have  all  a  foot  or  feet,  a  shaft,  and  a  plinth  on  which  a  lamp 
is  placed,  or  which  is  furnished  with  a  socket  for  a  candle.  The  base  often  consists  of 
three  feet  of  a  lion,  goat,  griffin,  or  other  animal  real  or  imaginary.  Sometimes  a  figure 
was  introduced  either  into  the  body  of  the  shaft,  or  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  in  either  case 
supporting  the  superincumbent  portion  of  the  C.  on  its  head.  Sometimes  a  figure  was 
substituted  for  the  shaft  altogether,  the  receptacle  for  the  oil  being  placed  in  ooe  hand. 
In  others,  the  shaft  is  a  sliding  one,  like  that  of  a  music-stand,  the  object  being,  of 
course,  to  raise  or  depress  the  light  at  pleasure. 

In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  candelabra  which,  from  their  height,  seem  to  have 
«tood  on  the  floor,  the  ancients  had  others  intended  to  be  placed  on  a  table.  These  con- 
sisted either  of  a  pillar  or  of  a  tree,  and  from  the  capital  of  the  former,  or  the  branches 
of  the  latter,  lamps  were  suspended,  as  in  tlie  accompanying  illustration,  which  we 
copy  from  Smitli's  Dictionary  of  Greek  amlRonvin  Antiquitiea.  The  C,  in  this  instance, 
including  the  stand,  is  only  3  ft.  high.  From  the  size  of  the  stiind  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  C,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  used  for  some  other  purpose. 

CAHDIA,  in  Turkish,  "Kirid',"  called  in  the  most  ancient  times  Idaa,  afterwards 
Crete,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
archipelago,  in  long.  23'*  40'  to  26°  40'  e.,  lat.  34"  50'  to  35^  55'  north.  It  is  very  irregular 
in  form,  its  length  being  about  160  m.,  and  its  breadth  varying  from  6  to  35  miles.  The 
history  of  C.  commences  with  Greek  mythology,  and  historians  and  poets  say  that  it 
was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  among  whom  were  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Minos,  1300 
years  before  Christ.  C.  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus,  who,  on  that 
account,  had  the  title  of  "Creticus;"  on  the  division  of  the  empire,  it  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  eastern  monarchs.  In  823  a.d.,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  who  built  the 
city  of  C.  on  the  ruins  of  Heraclea.  In  1204,  it  was  sold  by  pope  Boniface — to  whom 
Baldwin  I.  gave  it — to  the  Venetians.  In  1645,  the  Turks  besieged  Canea,  and  in  1669 
•conquered  the  island,  after  a  war,  which  lasted  24  years.  The  Cretans  sigh  for  a  union 
with  Greece,  and  have  repeatedly  risen  in  insurrection  against  Turkish  rule,  notably  in 
1866.  At  the  Berlin  congress  in  1878,  the  porta  engaged  scrupulously  to  carry  out  in 
C-  the  reformed  system  of  government  drawn  up  in  1868. 

The  island  of  C.  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  the  mountains  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  freestone  or  marble,  which  is  either  gray  or  white.  Towards  the  s.  side  of  the 
western  part  of  the  island,  there  is  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  extending  in  length  about 
37^  m.,  which,  from  their  appearing  white,  especially  at  their  w.  end,  were  anciently 
called  Leuci.  Mt.  Ida,  now  called  by  the  natives  Upsilorites,  is  one  in  a  chain  of 
mountains  extending  to  the  n.w.  of  the  island  almost  to  Hetimo;  the  mountain  is  of 
^ay  marble,  and  the  surface  loose  stones:  there  is  no  verdure  on  it  except  a  few  small 
shrubs.  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  passed  great  part  of  his  youth  amongst  these  mountains 
ia  the  exercise  of  hunting  and  drawing  the  bow. 

The  island  abounds  in  springs  and  fountains,  which  are  found  even  by  the  sea-side; 
most  of  the  rivers  are  dry  in  summer,  but  in  winter  many  of  them  are  very  dangerous 
torrents.  The  island  does  not  produce  any  minerals  of  importance.  The  soil  of  C.  is 
fertile,  and  produces  wheat  in  abundance.  The  exports,  which  consist  chiefly  of  oil, 
wool,  linseed,  and  fruit,  amount  in  annual  value  to  above  £400,000,  and  the  imports  to 
about  £440,000. 

C.  had  once,  according  to  Homer  in  his  Odyssey,  90  cities;  there  are  now  only  3 
principal  towns:  Megfila  Kastron,  or  Candia,  pop.  15,000,  of  which  5,000  are  Christians; 
Retimo  or  Rhithymnos,  pop.  6,000,  of  which  2,000  are  Christians;  Canea  or  Khania,  pop. 
12,000  of  which  8,000  are  Christians.  The  total  pop.  of  the  island  now  numbers 
little  more  than  1>00,000 — less  than  half  its  amount  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  Greek  revo- 
lution in  1821. 

The  population  is  for  the  most  part  of  Greek  descent;  there  are  only  about  70,000 
Turks,  witii  a  few  Arabs  and  Armenians,  in  the  island.    There  are,  however,  many 
Oreck  Moslems  in  C,  the  worldly  advantages  which  used  to  result  from  embracing 
Islamism  having  induced  whole  districts  to  abandon  the  faith  of  their  forefathers;  but> 
their  change  of  religious  faith  was  unaccompanied  by  any  change  of  language,  '^^g*^^ 
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CAN'DIA,  or  Meoalo^Castron,  formerly  the  capital  and  still  the  most  populoas 
city  of  Crete,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  island,  18*  20'  n. ,  and  25*  9'  east.  It  is  surrounded 
hy  fortifications  built  by  the  Venetians,  but  which  are  now  out  of  repair;  and  much  of 
the  town  has  also  been  much  injured  by  earthquakes.  The  main  buildings  are  the 
pasha's  palace,  14  mosques,  three  churches,  a  monastery,  the  bazaars,  and  the  baths. 
it  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Greek  church.  The  chief  trade  is  in  oil  and  soap, 
besides  which  there  is  considerable  coasting  commerce.  There  are  manufactures  of 
leather  and  of  wine.  The  pop.  is  from  15,000  to  18,000,  of  whom  about  two  thirds  are 
Turks.  Candia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heracleion,  the  seaport  of  Gnossus. 
The  present  city  was  founded  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th  c. ;  was  fortified  in  the  12th 
c.  by  the  Genoese,  and  greatly  strengthened  by  the  Venetians  in  the  following  three 
centuries.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1669  after  a  stubborn  defense  by  the  Vene- 
tians, who  lost  80,000  men. 

GAKDIAC,  Jean  Louib  Pierre  Elizabeth  db  Montcalm  db,  1719-26;  a  child  of 
wonderful  precocity,  b.  in  Nismes,  France.  At  four  years  of  age  he  read  Latin,  either 
printed  or  written;  at  six  he  understood  Greek  and  Hebrew,  haa  a  remarkable  acquaint- 
ance with  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  heraldry,  and  had  read  many  of  the  best 
authors.    He  died  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  seven. 

CANDIDATE  (Lat.  eaTididattui).  Among  the  Romans,  a  suitor  for  the  ofllice  of  consul, 
quaestor,  praetor,  etc.,  was  named  C.  because,  in  appearing  before  the  people,  he  wore 
a  white  (Candida)  toga  without  a  tunic.  His  dress  was  chosen  partly  as  an  ostentation 
of  humility,  and  partly  as  it  served  to  display  wounds  received  in  battle.  The  candi- 
dature commonly  lasted  two  years:  in  the  first  year,  the  C.  was  proved  by  the  senate, 
whose  decision,  if  favorable,  was  ratified  by  the  popular  assemblies;  and,  in  the  second, 
his  name  was  entered  in  the  list  of  candidates.  During  this  period  occurred  the  a^nlntio, 
or  canvassing  of  voters,  which  often  gave  occasion  to  enormous  bril^ery,  in' spite  of  the 
severe  enactments  passed  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  electors.  The  elected  O.  was 
styled  dengnatus. 

In  the  earlv  Christian  church,  newly  baptized  converts  were,  styled  OANDiDATEfl,  on 
account  of  the  white  ^rments  worn  during  eight  days  after  baptism.  In  modern 
times,  a  German  probationer  or  theological  student  who  has  been  approved  before  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  is  called  a  0. ;  but  a  still  broader  signification  is  also 
attached  to  the  word,  an  applicant  for  any  office  whatever,  religious  or  secular,  being 
termed  a  candidate. 

CAKDLE,  a  cylinder  of  wax  or  fatty  matter,  with  a  wick,  Intended  for  giving  light. 
Candles  are  made  principally  of  tallow;  also  of  the  solid  portion  of  palm  and  cocoa-nut 
oils,  bleached  wax,  spermaceti,  and  paraffin,  and  other  oilv  substances  found  in  coal, 
shale,  and  gas-tar.  They  are  either  nipped,  molded,  or  rolled.  *'Dips"  are  made  by 
stretching  a  number  of  wicks  upon  a  suitable  frame,  so  that  they  may  hang  down  at  a 
distance  from  each  other  equal  to  about  double  the  intended  thickness  of  the  C. ;  these 
are  then  dipped  in  a  trough  of  melted  tallow,  and  hun^  upon  a  rack  until  cooled,  then 
dipped  again  and  again,  until  the  required  thickness  is  obtained.  The  dipper  has  a 
number  of  frames  prepared  before  commencing,  and  by  the  time  he  has  dipped  the  last,, 
the  first  is  cool  enough  to  dip  again.  The  tallow  in  the  trough  has  to  be  kept  only  a 
little  above  its  melting  point,  for  if  it  were  much  hotter,  it  would  melt  away  a  portion 
of  the  tallow  already  on  the  wick,  instead  of  adding  to  it  Tallow-candles  are  macfa 
improved  by  bein^  kept  a  year  or  a  winter  before  using. 

Molds,  or  mold-candles,  are  cast  by  pouring  the  tallow  down  a  pewter  tube,  along 
the  axis  of  which  the  wick  has  been  previously  fixed.  These  tubes  are  well  polished  in 
the  inside,  and  several  are  fitted  in  a  frame,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms  a  trough, 
into  which  the  molds  all  open:  thus,  by  pouring  into  the  trough,  all  the  molds  are 
filled  at  once. 

Wax-candles  are  not  molded,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  contraction  which 
wax  undergoes  in  cooling,  and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  it  from  the  molds.  The  wicks 
are  warmed,  and  suspended  over  a  basin  of  melted  wax,  which  is  poured  over  them  until 
Uiey  acquire  the  proper  thickness;  they  are  then  rolled,  while  hot,  between  two  flat 
pieces  of  smooth  hard  wood,  kept  wetted  to  prevent  adhesion. 

Great  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and 
these  are  especially  interesting  from  being  the  direct  results  of  the  progress  of  scientific 
chemistry — of  theory  a])plied  in  practice.  All  oils  or  fats  are  composed  of  one  or  more 
fatty  acids  combinea  with  a  base,  called  glycerine.  The  fatty  acias  constitute  the  com- 
bustible and  more  solid  portion  of  the  compound.  Both  acid  and  base  are  very  weak. 
and  it  is  a  general  law  in  chemistry,  that  a  strong  base,  under  favorable  conditions,  will 
separate  a  weaker  one  from  its  acia,  by  combining  with  the  acid,  and  taking  the  place 
of  the  weak  base;  and  a  strong  acid  will  in  like  manner  displace  a  weaker  one.  Lime 
is  a  strong  base,  and  being  cheap,  is  used  to  separate  the  glycerine  from  the  fatty  acid  of 
tallow,  palm-oil,  etc.  This  it  does  when  the  melted  fat  is  stirred  for  some  hours  with  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  water.  The  lime  forms  a  hard  insoluble  soap,  by  combining  with 
the  fatty  acid,  and  the  glycerine  remains  in  solution  with  the  water.  This  lime-soap  is 
then  broken  to  powder;  and  the  weak  fatty  acid  separated  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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which  combines  with  the  lime,  formiag  sulphate  of  lime.  The  whole  being  heated,  the 
fatty  acid  floats  on  the  top,  is  skimmed  oft,  and  the  candles  made  from  it.  These  are 
called  composite  candles;  they  give  a  purer  light  than  ordinary  tallow,  from  bein^  freed 
from  the  glycerine,  which  not  only  softens  the  fat,  but  diminishes  its  combustibility. 
Pure  stearic  acid,  or  stearine,  the  chief  fatty  acid  of  tallow,  is  a  hard  crystalline  sub- 
stance, perfectly  dry,  and  free  from  any  greasiness,  with  a  somewhat  pearly  luster.  Its 
crystallme  structure  presents  a  difficulty  m  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for  when  cast  in 
mol(^s,  it  contracts  on  cooling,  and  leaves  small  spaces  between  the  crystals.  This  has 
been  obviated  by  mixing  a  little  arsenic  with  it;  but  this  method  is  now  abandoned,  on 
account  of  the  poisonous  gas  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  such  candles,  and  the 
desired  effect  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  stearine  with  a  little  wax,  and  pouring  it  into 
hot  molds. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  snuffing  candles,  several  contrivances  have  been  adopted: 
in  all  of  them,  the  object  is  effected  by  causing  the  wick  to  bend  over  and  its  end  to  fall 
outside  of  the  flame,  and  thus,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to  be 
completely  burned— for  such  combustion  cannot  take  place  within  the  flame.  See 
Flamk.  This  bending  over  is  variously  brought  about.  One  method  is  by  twisting 
the  wick  with  one  strand  shorter  than  the  rest,  which  is  strained  straight  while  the 
candles  are  being  cast;  and  when  released  by  the  melting  of  a  portion,  it  contracts,  and 
bends  the  wick.  Another  method  is  by  adding  on  one  side  of  the  wick  a  paste,  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  borax,  bismuth,  flour,  and  charcoal.  Another,  by  coating  one  of 
the  threads  of  the  wick  with  a  metallic  envelope,  by  dipping  it  in  fused  bismuth;  the 
metal  fuses  at  the  end  of  the  burning  wick,  and  forms  a  small  elobule,  which  bends  the 
wick  over,  and  is  itself  readily  combustible  at  a  red  heat.  These  are  called  TnetalUc 
wicks.  Various  other  contrivances  have  been  adopted  for  the  same  object.  Price's 
manufactory  of  ''patent"  candles,  as  these  improved  candles  usually  are  called,  is 
perhaps  the  largest  in  England.  It  is  situated  at  Vauxhall,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  and  its  economic  arrangements  have  attracted  not  a  little  public  attention. 
Paraffin  (q.v.),  a  white  crystalline  body,  obtained  by  distillation  from  cannel  coal,  etc., 
affords  a  beautifully  white  and  clear  material  for  candles,  and  having  thus  in  a  great 
degree  the  properties  of  wax  at  a  much  smaller  expense,  it  has  lately  been  much  used 
for  this  purpose.     OzokerU  is  another  oily  mineral  substance  used  for  candles. 

Candles  were  early  introduced — with  symbolical  signiflcation — into  Christian  worship, 
and  are  still  so  employed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  the  church  of  £nglana, 
candles  are  sometimes  placed  on  the  altar;  but  the  practice  is  a  subject  of  contro- 
Yersy.  The  numerous  superstitious  notions  and  observances  connected  with  candles 
and  other  lights  in  all  countries  had  a  more  remote  origin,  and  may  be  considered  as 
relics  of  the  once  imiversally  prevalent  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  fire.  Numerous 
omens  are  taken  from  them,  ana  they  are  also  used  as  charms.  In  Britain,  a  portion  of 
the  tallow  rising  up  against  the  wick  of  the  candle,  is  called  a  winding-sheet,  and 
regarded  as  a  sure  omen  of  death  in  the  family.  A  bright  spark  at  the  candle  denotes 
that  the  party  directly  opposite  is  to  receive  a  letter.  "Windy  weather  is  prophesied  from 
the  wavinff  of  the  flame  without  visible  cause,  and  wet  weather  if  the  wick  does  not 
light  readOy.  Lights  appearing  to  spring  up  from  the  ground,  or  issue  out  of  a  house, 
and  traverse  the  road  or  air  by  invisible  agency,  the  superstitious  in  Wales  and  else- 
where call  corpse-candles,  Thev  are  ominous  of  death,  and  their  route  indicates  the 
road  the  corpse  is  to  be  carried  for  burial.  The  size  and  color  of  the  light  tell  whether 
the  fated  person  is  young  or  old.  It  is  or  was  customary  in  some  places  to  light  a 
candle,  previously  blessed,  during  the  time  of  a  woman's  travail.  C.  were  suppo^  to 
be  eflScacious  after  death  as  well  as  before  birth,  for  they  were  placed  on  the  corpse. 
The  object  was  doubtless  to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  who  were  supposed  to  be  always  on 
the  alert  to  injure  souls  on  entering  and  on  quitting  the  world.     See  also  Candlkmab. 

CAVDLEBEBBT,  Candlbberrt  Myrtlb,  Wax  Tree,  Wax  Mtrtlb,  Tallow  Treb» 
or  Baxberry,  Myrka  eerifera,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  of  4  to  18  ft.  high,  but  generally  a 
low-spreading  shrub,  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  most  abundant  and 
luxunant  in  the  south.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  amentacea,  suborder  myricea, 
according  to  some,  a  distinct  natural  order,  distinguished  by  naked  flowers,  with  1  celled 
ovary,  a  drupaceous  fruit  (stone-fruit) — ^the  scales  becoming  fleshy— and  a  single  erect 
seed.  The  genus  myrica  has  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants;  and  the  scales 
of  the  catkin,  in  both  male  and  female  flowers,  are  concave.  The  C.  has  evergreen 
oblongo-lanceolate  leaves  with  two  small  serratures  on  each  side  at  the  point,  sprinkled 
with  resinous  dots.  The  bark  and  leaves  when  bruised  emit  a  delightful  fragrance. 
The  drupes — properly  called  berries—are  about  the  size  of  peppercorns,  and  when  ripe 
are  covered  with  a  greenish-white  wax,  which  is  collected  by  boiling  them  and  skim- 
ming it  off,  and  is  afterwards  melted  and  refined.  A  bushel  of  berries  will  yield  4  or 
5  pounds.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  candles,  which  burn  slowly,  with  little  smoke,  and  emit 
an  agreeable  bidsamic  odor,  but  do  not  give  a  strong  light.  An  excellent  scented  soap  is 
made  from  it. — M,  gale  is  the  Sweet  Gale  of  the  moors  and  bogs  of  Scotland,  well 
known  for  its  delightful  fragrance,  a  native  of  the  whole  northern  parts  of  the  world. 
SeTend  species  are  found  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  of  which,  ^^^^^^v^Wf 
tlie  name  of  Wax  Shrub,  and  candles  are  made  from  its  berries.  o 
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CANDLE-FISH,  or  Eulachon,  Hi^ichthys  Pacijkm,  a  remarkable  flah  of  the  family 
mlmonida\  nearly  allied  to  thecapelin(q.v.),  and,  like  it,  strictly  a  sea-fish  approaching  the 
coasts  to  spawn,  but  not  enterinj^  rivers.  The  candle-fish  inhabits  the  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  western  shores  of  America,  from  Vancouver's  island  northwards.  It  is  not  larger  tbjin 
a  smelt,  has  a  somewhat  pointed  and  conical  head,  a  large  mouth,  teetli  on  the  phaiyn- 
eeuls,  and  the  tongue  rough,  but  the  lower  jaw,  palatines,  and  vomer  destitute  of  tee'ili. 
The  color  is  greenish  olive  on  the  back,  passing  into  silvery  white  on  the  sides  and  belly. 
sparsely  spotted  with  dirty  yellow.  It  is  probably  the  fattest  or  most  oleaginous  of  all 
fishes,  or  indeed  of  animals,  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  not  only  as  an  article  of  food, 
but  for  making  oil.  To  broil  or  fry  it,  is  nearly  impossible,  because  it  almost  com- 
pletely melts  into  oil.  Indeed,  the  Indians  often  use  it,  in  a  dried  state,  as  a  lamp  for 
lighting  their  lodges,  merely  drawing  through  it  a  piece  of  rush  pith,  or  a  strip  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  "cypress  tree"  of  these  regions,  thvja  gigantea — a  species  of  arbor 
vit£D — as  a  wick,  a  long  needle  of  hard  wood  being  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tish 
beinff  then  lighted  at  one  end,  bums  steadily  until  it  is  all  consumed.  In  order  to  u^e 
the  dried  fish  for  food,  the  Indians  often  melt  it  int^  oil,  by  the  application  of  heat,  and 
drink  the  oil.  It  is  also  eaten  uncooked.  Drying  is  accomplisheti  without  any  gutting 
or  cleaning,  the  fish  being  fastened  on  skewers  passed  through  the  eyes,  and  hung  in  the 
thick  smoke  at  the  top  of  sheds  in  which  wood  fires  are  kept  burning.  They  soon 
acquire  a  flavor  of  wood-smoke,  and  the  smoking  helps  to  preserve  then>i  They  are 
then  stowed  away  in  large  frails,  made  from  cedar-bark  or  nishee,  in  order  to  be  used  for 
food  in  winter.  Immense  shoals  of  candle-fish  approjich  the  shores  in  summer,  and  are 
caught  in  moonlight  nights,  when  they  come  to  sport-  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
may  often  be  seen  glittering  with  their  multitudes.  The  Indians  paddle  their  canoes 
noiselessly  amongst  them,  and  catch  them  by  means  of  a  monster  comb  or  rake — apiece 
of  pine- wood  from  6  to  8  ft.  long,  made  round  for  about  2  ft.  of  its  length  at  the  place 
of  the  hand-gripe,  the  rest  flat,  thick  at  the  back,  but  having  a  sharp  edge  in  front, 
where  teeth  are  driven  into  it  about  4  in.  long,  and  an  inch  apart.  These  teeth  are  usu 
ally  made  of  bone,  but  the  Indian  fishers  have  learned  to  prefer  sliarp  iron  nails  when 
they  can  eet  them.  One  Indian,  sitting  in  the  stern,  paddles  the  canoe;  another,  stand- 
ing* with  his  face  to  the  bow,  holds  the  rake  firmly  in  both  hands,  the  teeth  pointing 
siernwards.  sweeps  it  with  all  his  force  through  the  glittering  mass,  and  brings  it  to  the 
surface  teeth  upwards,  usually  with  a  fish,  and  sometimes  with  three  or  four,  impaled 
on  each  tooth.  This  process  is  carried  on  with  wonderf id  rapidity.  When  a  suflicient 
quantity  of  candle-fish  has  been  dried  for  winter,  the  rest  that  are  caught  are  made  into 
oil,  being  for  this  purpose,  piled  in  heaps  until  partially  decomposed,  and  then  placed 
in  large  square  pine-tree  boxes;  a  layer  about  3  deep  in  the  bottom  of  each  box,  covered 
with  cold  water,  and  a  layer  of  hot  stones  put  in,  then  a  layer  of  small  pieces  of  wood, 
another,  layer  of  fish,  stones,  and  so  on.  The  oil  is  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  boxes.  A  vast  quantity  of  oil  is  thus  obtained.  The  candle>fish  is  an  excellent 
article  of  winter  food  in  a  climate  of  which  the  winter  is  severe ;  and  notwithstanding 
its  excessive  fatness,  is  of  agreeable  flavor.  It  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  econom- 
ical value  to  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Nortlx-western  America,  but  seems  very  likely 
to  do  so,  and  to  acquire  very  considerable  commercial  importance. 

CAKDLEKAS,  in  its  ecclesiastical  meaning,  is  tlie  feast  of  the  purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  is  observed  on  the  2d  of  Februar}'.  This  festival  is  very  strictly  kept 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  there  being  a  procession  with  many  lighted  candles, 
and  those  required  for  tlie  service  of  the  ensuing  year  being  also  on  that  occasion  con- 
aecrated ;  hence  the  name  Candlemas  day.  In  Scotland,  this  day  is  one  of  the  four 
term-days  appointed  for  periodical  annual  payments  of  money,  interest,  taxes,  etc.,  and 
of  entry  to  premises — the  three  other  term-days  there  being  Whitsunday,  Lammas,  and 
Martinmas.     See  Term. 

An  old  document  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
society  of  antiquaries,  London,  concerning*  the  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  English 
church,  speaks  thus  of  tlie  custom  of  carrying  candles:  "On  Candlemas  daye  it  shall 
be  declared  that  the  bearyinge  of  candles  is  done  in  the  memorie  of  Christe,  "the  spirit- 
nail  lj[ghte  whom  Simeon  dyd  prophecye  r*a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles*],  as  it  is 
redde  in  the  churche  that  daye."  But  an  older  and  heathen  origin  is  ascribed  to  the 
practice.  The  liomans  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  candles  on  this  day  to  tiie  goddess 
Februa,  the  mother  of  Mars;  and  pope  Sergius,  seeing  it  would  be  useless  to  prohibit  a 
practice  of  so  long  standing,  turned  it  to  Christian  account  by  enjoining  a  similar  offer- 
ing of  candles  to  the  Virgin.  The  candles  were  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  frighten- 
ing the  devil  and  all  evil  spirits  away  from  the  persons  who  carried  them,  or  from  thr 
houses  in  which  they  were  placed.  An  order  of  council  in  1584  prohibited  the  cere- 
mony in  England.  There  is  a  tradition  in  most  parts  of  Europe  to  the  effect  that  a  fine 
C.  portends  a  severe  winter.  In  Scotland,  the  prognostication  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing distich: 

"  If  Candlemas  in  fair  and  clear, 
There  '11  be  twa  winters  in  the  year." 

Christ's  presentation,  the  holiday  of  St.  Simeon,  and,  in  the  n.  of  England,  the  wive's 
feast-day,  were  names  given  to  Candlemas  day.    See  BnM^^^^^]^^i^ij^^^}0i^,  Bolm's 
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CAKDLE-inTT,  Aleurites  triloba,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  euphorbiacea  (q.v.),  a 
native  of  the  South  sea  islands,  Madagascar,  Molucca,  Java,  etc.,  w^hich  produces  a 
heart-shaped  nut  with  a  verj*^  hard  shell,  and  a  kernel  good  to  eat  when  roasted,  although 
in  a  raw  state  it  possesses  in  a  slight  degree  some  of  the  active  properties  so  common  in 
the  euphorbiace(fj  and  is  apt  to  cause  purging  and  colic.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
An  excellent  bland  oil  is  procured  from  it,  used  both  for  food  and  as  a  lamp-oil.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Society  islands  after  slightly  baking  these  nuts  in  an  oven,  and 
removing  the  shell,  bore  holes  through  the  kernels,  and  string  them  on  rushes,  hanging 
them  up  in  their  houses,  to  be  used  lor  torches,  which  are  made  by  inclosing  four  or  five 
strings  in  a  leaf  of  the  screw-pine  {pandanus).  These  torches  are  often  used  in  fishing 
by  night,  and  burn  with  much  brilliancy.  The  lamp-black  used  in  tattooing  was 
obtained  from  the  shell  of  the  candle-nut  A  gummy  substance  exudes  from  the 
candle-nut  tree,  which  the  Tahitians  chew. 

CANDLESTICK.  The  ordinary  C.  is  so  well  known  that  no  description  is  needed. 
The  most  important  modern  improvement  in  the  C.  is  a  contrivance  for  maintaining 
the  candle  at  a  uniform  heieht,  by  means  of  a  spring  placed  below  the  candle,  and  con- 
fined in  the  cylindrical  body  of  the  C. ;  this  spring  presses  the  candle  upwards  with 
«uffirient  force  to  drive  it  completely  out,  but  for  a  collar  at  the  top,  against  which  the 
surface  around  the  wick  bears,  and  thus,  as  the  candle  melts,  it  yields  to  the  pressure 
»»r  the  spring,  and  maintains  a  uniform  height.  The  collar,  when  properly  adjusted, 
also  prevents  the  guttering  to  which  composite  candles  are  liable  when  exposed  to  cur- 
rents of  air  or  moved  about, 

CAHDLISH,  RoBEKT  S>nTH,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  was  b.  in  Edinburgh 
in  1806,  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1822,  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in 
connection  with  the  established  church  in  1828.  In  1834,  he  became  minister  of  St. 
George's,  Edinburgh.,  From  this  period,  his  public  career  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. With  intense  zeal,  he  advocated  the  justice  and  necessity  of  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  and  became  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous  leaders  of  the  popular  or 
**  non-intrusion"  party.  After  the  disruption  (see  Free  Church),  he  co-operated  with 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  Other  chiefs  of  the  newly  formed  denomination  in  organizing,  con- 
solidating, and  extending  its  aggressive  efforts.  In  1845-46,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  evanffelical  alliance.  In  1847,  he  was,  when  Dr.  Chalmers 
died,  appointed  to  the  chair  of  divinity,  in  the  new  college,  Edinburgh,  but  did  not 
assume  the  functions  of  this  office.  In  1862,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  same 
college.  He  died  Oct  19,  1878.  His  best  known  teachings  through  the  press  are  C(m- 
tt-ibutunu  towards  the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Qenem;  The  Atonement,  its  Beality  and 
Extent;  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Maurice's  Tlieological  Essays;  The  Fatherhood  of  Ood; 
and  an  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John. 

CANDT.    See  Ceylon. 

CAHDT8  (Qr.),  a  loose  gown,  worn  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  over  their  other  gar- 
ments. It  was  made  of  woolen  cloth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of  some  other  bril- 
liant color,  and  had  wide  sleeves.  In  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  nearly  all  the  per- 
sonages are  represented  as  so  attired.  A  gown  of  a  very  similar  kind  is  still  worn  by 
Arabians,  Turks,  and  other  orientals. 

CAHDT-STT0AB  is  the  popular  name  applied  to  ordinary  sugar  when  procured  in  large 
crystals  by  the  gradual  and  slow  cooling  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sugar.  See  Sugar. 

CAir'DTTTJFT,  Iberis,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  crucifercB,  distinguished 
by  unequal  petals,  the  largest  being  towards  the  circumference  of  the  dense  corymbs  in 
which  the  flowers  grow,  and  by  an  emarginate  pouch  with  the  valves  keeled  and  winged, 
the  cells  one-seeded,  and  the  cotyledons  accumbent.  See  Cotyledon.  The  species  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  name  C.  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  island  of  Candia,  the  name  Iberis  from  Iberia 
(Spain).  One  species,  /.  amara.  remarkable  for  its  bitterness,  is  a  doubtful  native  of 
England.  Some  species  are  slightly  shrubby,  some  are  herbaceous  perennials,  some 
annuals.  Some  are  among  the  most  familiar  ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens,  as  the 
annual  white  and  purple  C.  (/.  umbellata),  the  sweet-scented  C.  (/.  odorata),  and  two 
slightly  shrubby  species,  /.  sempervirens  and  /.  semperflorens,  the  latter  of  which,  in 
favorable  situations,  continues  to  blossom  throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  pleases  the 
eye  at  all  seasons,  both  by  the  abundance  and  the  perfect  whiteness  of  its  flowers. 

CANE,  a  term  sometimes  indisciiminately  applied  to  any  small  and  smooth  rod,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  walking-stick  or  less;  but  more  correctly  limited  to  the  stems  of  the 
smaller  palms  and  the  larger  grasses.  We  thus  speak  of  sugar  C,  bamboo  C,  etc., 
among  the  latter;  whilst  among  the  former,  this  name  is  particularly  appropriated  to 
the  species  of  the  genus  calamus,  also  called  rattan.  To  this  genus  belong  the  canes 
largely  imported  from  the  tropical  regions  of  the  east  for  making  bottoms  of  chairs, 
couches,  etc.    See  Rattan. 

CANS,  or  Ken,  a  river  rising  in  Bundelcund.  near  lat.  23°  54'  n.,  and  long.  80°  18'  e., 

and,  after  a  n.n.e.  course  of  280  m.,  entering  the  Jumna  in  lat.  25"  47'  n.,  and  long. 

80*"  85'  east.   It  is  too  rapid  and  rugged  for  navigation;  and  is  remarkable  for  the  matcH- 

lesfi  beauty  of  its  pebbles.  ^  x^^  v.  v^X  ^^ 
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CANE' A,  or  Can'na,  called  Kliania  by  the  Greeks,  is  the  chief  commercial  town  of 
Candla  or  Crete,  and  is  capital  of  a  province.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cydouia.  The  present  city  is  of  Venetian  origin,  and 
dates  from  1252  a.d.,  when  a  colony  was  sent  from  Venice  to  occupy  it.  The  object  of 
its  foundation  was  to  keep  down  the  Greeks,  who  had  been  in  arms,  and  at  open  wap 
with  their  Italian  lords,  almost  without  intermission  from  the  day  when  the  Venetians 
first  set  foot  on  their  shores.  Venetian  coats  of  arms  are  still  observed  over  the  door- 
VfSkys  of  some  of  the  principal  houses.  C.  is  suiTounded  by  a  strong  wall  and  deep 
ditch,  both  of  which,  how^ever,  are  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation;  it  has  a  good  but 
very  shallow  harbor.  C.  is  the  principal  mart  for  Candian  commerce,  and  exports  to 
France  and  Italy,  oil  (530  tuns  in  1874),  soap  (50,000  cwts.  in  1874),  wax,  etc.  Several 
consuls  are  stationed  here,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  province, 
and  of  the  Greek  bishop.  Pop.  12,000,  of  whom  two  thirds  are  native  Greeks;  the  rest 
mainly  Turks.  The  language  spoken  is  modern  Greek.  The  environs  of  C.  are  very 
beautiful. 

CANE-BBAKE,  Arundinana  macrosperma,  a  large  kind  of  reed  or  grass,  indigenous 
to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  It  grows  in  marshy  situa- 
tions.   It  is  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  bamboo.    The  flowers  are  in  panicles. 

CANE  BELLA  SCALA,  1291-1329;  known  also  as  Cak  Grande,  "great  dog,"  a 
noted  prince  of  Verona,  who  took  Padua  from  the  Guelphs.  In  1818,  he  was  appomted 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Ghibelline  forces,  which  brought  upon  him  the  pope's 
excommunication.  After  several  victories,  he  was  seized  with  illness  while  making  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Treviso,  and  died  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  His  court  was  the 
most  important  political  and  social  center  of  the  time,  entertaining  Dante,  among  other 
men  of  learning.  In  the  Pan'odiseOt  Dante  eulogizes  his  patron  in  glowing  terms,  and 
Petrarch  also  sang  his  praises. 

CANEL'LA,  CaneUa  aXba,  a  small  tree  common  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  often 
called  wild  cinnamon.  Its  place  in  the  botanical  svstem  has  not  yet  been  exactly  ascer- 
tained, but  it  seems  to  be  allied  to  pittoiparaeea.  The  fruit  is  a  small  black  berry.  The 
whole  tree  is  very  aromatic,  and  its  dowers  are  extremely  fragrant.  The  bark  of  the 
young  branches  is  the  C.  bark  of  apothecaries,  also  known  in  commerce  as  white-tooctd 
bark,  and  sometimes  called  wlute  dmiavwn.  It  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export 
from  the  Bahamas.  It  has  an  aromatic  fragrance,  regarded  as  intermediate  between 
that. of  cinnamon  and  that  of  cloves,  and  a  bitterish,  acric,  pungent  taste.  It  is  employed 
as  a  stomachic  and  stimulant  tonic,  and  as  an  aromatic  addition  to  tonics  or  to  purga- 
tives, in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs. 

CANEPH  ORI,  girls  of  Athens  annually  selected  from  the  highest  families  to  walk 
in  the  Panathenaic  and  other  processions  in  festivals,  carrying  on  their  heads  baskets 
containing  the  implements  and  apparatus  necessary  for  a  sacrifice.  Their  graceful  atti- 
tudes (which  may  be  seen  on  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  British  museum)  sug- 
gested subjects  for  sculpture  to  some  of  the  great  artists  of  Greece.  Similar  statues  are 
also  used  in  architecture  to  support  light  entablatures,  and  are  sometimes  identified  with 
caryatides. 

CANS  SUeAB.    See  Sugab. 

CA'HES  YEITA'TICI  (Lat.  hunting  dogs),  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
added  by  Helvetius,  and  known  generally  as  the  greyhounds  of  Helvetius.  The  dogs  are 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Asterion  and  Chara.  On  the  celestial  globe,  they  are 
represented  as  being  held  in  leash  by  Bootes,  and  apparently  pursuing  Ursa  Major  (q.v.) 
round  the  pole  of  the  heavens. 

CAHO,  Canqtje,  or  Kea,  an  instrument  of  degrading  punishment  in  use  in  China. 
It  consists  of  a  large  wooden  collar  fitting  close  round  the  neck,  and  the  weight  of  which 
is  usually  from  50  to  60  pounds.  Over  me  parts  where  the  C.  fastens  are  pasted  slips  of 
paper,  on  which  the  mandarin  places  his  seal,  so  that  the  culprit  may  not  be  relieved 
until  the  full  term  of  his  sentence  has  expired,  which  sometimes  extends  to  15  days.  On 
the  C.  is  also  inscribed,  in  large  letters,  the  offense  and  the  duration  of  the  punishment 
The  criminal  having  been  paraded  through  the  streets  by  the  police,  is  then  left  exposed 
in  some  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  As  he  is  incapable  of  using  his  hands,  he  has  to  be 
fed  during  the  time  he  is  suffering  the  penalty. 

CANGA-AKGtJELXES,  Jose',  1770-1843;  a  Spanish  statesman  who  was  an  active 
opponent  of  Kapoleon,  and  an  energetic  member  of  the  cortes  of  1812.  On  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  he  was  exiled  to  the  province  of  Valencia.  Under  the  restoration  of 
1820,  he  was  made  minister  of  finance,  in  which  position  he  made  many  reforms.  Aft^* 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  in  1823  he  went  to  England,  but  returned  to  Spain  in 
1829,  and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Simancas.  He  wrot€  Element  of 
Finance;  a  DicHdnary  of  Finance;  and  Observations  on  the  Peninsular  War. 

CAir'GAS  BE  O'HIS)  a  t.  of  the  Asturias,  Spain,  about  35  m.  e.s.e.  of  Oviedo.  It  is 
a  poor  place,  but  in  its  vicinity  arc  one  or  two  interesting  monastic  structures,  and  the 
cave  whence  the  Goths  fled  and  hid  themselves,  after  the  battle  of  Guadalete.  in  711, 
and  from  which,  in  718,  they  issued,  and  annihilated  the  Moorish  invaders.     Pop.  7000, 
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CANGE,  Du.    See  Dttfubsnib,  Chables,  ante. 


CANGI  A'GI,  or  C  AMBIA'SO,  Luigi,  1527-85 ;  a  Genoese  painter,  taught  by  his  father. 
He  gained  celebrity  at  an  early  age,  and,  in  1588,  was  invited  to  Spain  by  Philip  II.  to 
assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  Escurial,  in  which  he  painted  the  ceiline  of  the  choir, 
representing  the  "Assemblage  of  the  Blessed,"  which  is  considered  his  best  work. 
Among  others  of  his  worlts  are  the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women,"  the  '*  Sleeping  Cupid," 
and  "Judith." 

CAHICAT'TI,  a  t.  in  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  and  15  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Naro,  is  well  built,  and  has  sulphur 
mines.  The  inhabitants  (1872),  20,908  in  number,  are  principally  engaged  in  agricultu- 
ral pursuits. 


CAHIC'TTLAB,  Canicular  Days,  or  Dog-days,  Canicular  Year.  Canicular  was  an 
old  name  of  Canis  Minor  (q.v.);  it  was  also  used  to  denote  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star,  the 
largest  and  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  and  which  is  situated  in  the  mouth  of  Canis 
Major  (q.v).  From  the  heliacal  rising  (q.v.)  of  this  star  (Sirius),  the  ancients  reckoned 
their  dog-days,  or  dies  caniculares,  which  were  40  in  number — 20  before,  and  20  after 
the  rising  of  the  star.  The  rising  of  the  dog-star  was  in  ignorance  supposed  to  be  the 
occasion  of  the  extreme  heat  and  the  diseases  incidental  to  these  days.  It  was  by  mere 
accident  that  the  rising  of  the  star  coincided  with  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  in 
the  times  and  countries  of  the  old  astronomers.  The  time  of  its  risin?  depends  on 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  is  later  and  later  every  year  in  all  latitudes,  owing  to 
precession.  In  time,  the  star  will  rise  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  canicular  year  was 
that  known  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  It  was  computed  from  one  rising  of 
Sirius  to  the  next,  and  consisted  ordinarily  of  865  days,  and  every  fourth  year  of  866. 
This  year  was  sometimes  called  the  heliacal  year.  The  reason  for  computmg  the  year 
from  the  rising  of  Sirius,  seems  to  have  been  that,  at  the  time,  the  heliacal  rising  coin- 
cided with  the  greatest  swelling  of  the  Nile. 

CAN'IDf  (Lat.  eanu,  a  dog),  a  family  of  the  digitigrade  (q.v.)  section  of  carnivorous 
mammalia,  which,  as  now  generally  denned,  is  less  extensive  than  the  Linneean  ^enus 
6anu,  the  hyenas  being  excluded  from  it,  and  referred  to  the  family  vioerridm  (civets, 
ichneumons,  etc.).  Those  families  are,  indeed,  closely  connected,  and  hyenas  may  be 
said  to  form  a  connecting-link  between  them,  the  dentition,  however,  making  a  nearer 
approach  than  in  either  of  them  to  that  of  the  cats  or  feUda.—HhQ  C.  have  two  flat 
tuberculous  molar  teeth  or  grinders  on  each  side,  behind  the  great  carnivorous  cheek- 
tooth— ^the  last  premol^ — of  the  upper  jaw,  a  dentition  resembling  that  of  the  bear 
family,  or  wmdcBt  to  which  they  exhibit  a  further  resemblance  in  their  power  of  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  use  of  vegetable  food.  Their  whole  organization  fits  them  to  be 
less  exclusively  carnivorous  than  the  feline  tribe.  They  have  generally  three  incisors  or 
cutting  teeth,  with  one  large  canine  tooth,  and  four  premolars  on  each  side  in  each  jaw, 
two  true  molars  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  three  in  the  lower.  The  true  molars 
are  adapted  for  crushing  either  bones  or  vegetable  food.  The  last  premolars  in  the 
upper  jaw  are  remarkably  large,  and  particularly  adapted  for  cutting  flesh.  See  Doo, 
Fbmnec,  Fox,  Jackal,  Lycaon,  Wolf,  etc. 

CANI'NA,  LuiGT,  Catalikrb,  1798-1856;  b.  in  Piedmont;  an  architect  and  archiB- 
ologist.  He  was  professor  of  architecture  at  Turin,  and  superintended  the  excavation  of 
Tusculum  in  1829,  and  of  the  Appian  Way  in  1848.  He  wrote  many  works  on  archi- 
tecture and  archsology,  some  of  which  were  published  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner 
by  his  patroness,  the  queen  of  Sardinia. 

CANINES,  or  Canine  Tebth,  the  four  teeth,  two  in  each  jaw,  which  are  pointed 
and  stand  between  the  incisors  and  the  bicuspids;  sometimes  called  "eye  teeth"  or 
' '  stomach  teeth."  In  lions,  wolves,  dogs,  and  other  camivora  they  are  large  and  strong, 
for  holding  prey  and  tearing  raw  flesh. 

CANI'NI,  Giovanni  Agnolo,  1617-66;  b.  in  Rome;  a  painter  and  engraver,  pupil 
of  Domenicheno  and  of  Barbalvenga.  He  painted  altar-pieces  in  Rome,  among  which 
are  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,"  and  that  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  was  engaged 
bj  Colbert  to  design  from  medals,  antique  gems,  and  other  sources,  portraits  of 
the  most  illustrious  characters  of  antiquity;  but  lie  died  soon  after  the  work  was  begun, 
leaving  the  completion  to  his  brother  Marcantonio,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Picard 
and  Valet,  published,  in  1690,  150  engravings. 

CANIS'IUS,  Petrus,  1521-97;  a  Dutch  Jesuit,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
council  of  Trent  in  1545;  was  preacher  to  Ferdinand  I.,  and  the  first  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernor of  the  Jesuits  in  Germany.  He  established  colleges  of  the  order  at  Prague,  Fri- 
bouig,  Ausburg,  and  Dillengen.  He  was  the  author  of  two  catechisms,  the  larger  and 
the  smaller,  the  latter  of  which  has  passed  through  more  than  a  hundred  editions. 

CA'nS  XA'JOB,  the  Greater  Dog,  a  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  below 
the  feet  of  Orion.     It  contains  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  and  its  place  may  be 
found  by  means  of  this  star,  which  is  on  the  continuation  of  the  line  through  the  belt  ot^ 
Orion.     According  to  Flamsteed,  it  contains  81  stars.  uigmzea  oy  xjv^v^v  ic 
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CA'NIS  MI'NOB,  the  Lesser  Dog,  is  a  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is 
near  Caais  ^.lajor,  and  just  below  Gemini.  Procyon,  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  its  prin- 
cipal star,  and  lies  in  a  direct  line  between  Sinus  and  Pollux;  so  that  the  position  of 
the  constellation  may  be  found  by  means  of  this  star.  According  to  Flamsteed,  it  con- 
tains in  all  14  stars. 

CAHISTEB  SHOT.    See  Case  Shot. 

CANKEB,  a  disease  of  plants,  especially  fatal  to  fruit-trees  in  many  gardens.  It  is  a 
kind  of  gangrene,  usually  beginning  in  the  young  shoots  and  branches,  and  gnidually 
proceeding  towards  the  trunk,  killing  the  tree  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Wet  sub- 
soils seem  in  many  cases  to  induce  it,  and  it  begins  most  readil}'  in  shoots  that  have  been 
imperfectly  ripened  and  injured  by  frost,  or  which  have  received  some  accidental 
wound.  Those  varieties  of  fruit-trees  which  have  been  long  propagated  by  grafting 
and  budding  are  most  liable  to  it.  It  is  sometimes  cured  by  hfudina  dmon  the  tree,  and 
causing  it  to  throw  out  new  branches. 

CAKKEE,  a  vague  term  applied  to  various  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  characterized 
by  their  chronic  nature,  and  consisting  chiefly  in  ulceration,  suppuration,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  fungoid  excrescences  in  the  parts  affected. 

CAKKEE,  in  the  foot  of  the  horse.  This  maladv,  believed  by  Gerlach,  of  Berlin,  to 
be  truly  cancerous,  is  observed  in  two  different  forms:  in  the  acute  stage,  when  the 
malady  is  chiefly  local;  and  in  the  chronic  stage,  when  the  constitution  suffers,  and  all 
local  remedies  fail  to  restore  a  healthy  function  of  the  structures  of  the  foot. 

Syviptoiiut. — It  usually  commences  by  discharge  from  the  heels,  or  the  cleft  of  the 
frog  of  the  horse's  foot.  The  horn  becomes  soft  and  disintegrated,  the  vascular  struct- 
ures beneath  become  inflamed,  and  the  pain  which  the  animal  endures  is  intolerable.  It 
is  therefore  very  lame  on  one,  two,  or  all  feet,  according  to  the  number  affected. 
Though  there  is  no  constitutional  fever,  the  horse  becomes  emaciated,  and  unfit  for 
work.  During  wet  weather,  and  on  damp  soil,  the  symptoms  increase  in  severity.  The 
sore  structures  bleed  on  the  least  touch,  and  considerable  fungoid  granulations, 
commonly  called  proud  flesh,  form  rapidly. 

Gnuiteif. — This  disease  is  occasionallv  hereditary,  and  it  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
low-bred  draught  or  coach  horses.  Dirt,  cold,  and  wet  favor  the  production  of  the 
disease,  and  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  relapse  when  once  an  animal  has  been 
affected. 

Ireatment-^Vare  away  detached  portions  of  horn,  and,  In  mild  cases,  sprinkle  pow- 
dered acetate  of  copper  over  the  sore;  apply  over  this  pledgets  of  tow,  fixed  over  the 
foot  by  strips  of  iron  or  wood  passed  between  shoe  and  foot.  In  severe  cases,  tar  and 
nitric  acid,  creosote  and  turpentine,  chloride  of  zinc  paste,  and  other  active  cauBtics, 
have  to  be  used  for  a  time  with  the  regular  employment  of  pressure  on  the  diseased 
surface.  The  animal  requires  to  be  treated  constitutional Iv  by  periodical  purgatives 
and  alteratives.  Good  food,  fresh  air,  and  exercise  often  aid  much  m  the  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

CA.NKKR  {anff),  in  the  human  being,  is  developed  chiefly  among  children  in  the 
form  of  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  cornmonly  the  result  of  indi- 
gestive derangement.  In  general  it  is  only  a  local  and  temporary  affliction,  and  may  be 
removed  by  proper  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  either  solid  en*  in  a  solution,  or  with 
borate  of  soda. 

CANKER  WORM,  Am'sapUrys,  a  genus  of  destructive  insects  of  the  order  Icpidopftni 
and  family  geometrida.  The  female  moths,  from  the  eggs  of  which  this  worm  comes, 
are  wingless.  In  the  spring  they  creep  up  the  trunks  of  trees,  on  which  tlicy  depo«^it 
their  eggs.  These  soon  produce  the  worms,  which  feed  upon  young  leaves  of  fruit- 
trees  and  of  nearly  all  cultivated  trees.  After  about  four  weeks  of  feeding  they  creep 
down,  or  let  themselves  down  by  a  web,  and  burrow  in  the  ground,  where  ^\ey  change 
to  chrj'-salis,  and  remain  until  the  following  spring.  Like  other  geometritli©,  tJie  worm 
has  six  legs  forward  and  four  stout  prop  legs  bchiiid.  In  consequence  of  their  clngular 
mode  of  locomotion  they  are  often  called  measuring,  or  inch  or  span,  or  loop  worms  or 
geometers.  As  the  female  moth  cannot  fly,  trees  may  be  protected  from  this  worm  by 
surrounding  their  trunks  with  a  hollow  vessel  filled  with  oil  or  thin  tar,  which  prevenfs 
the  ascent  of  the  egg-laying  moth:  but  in  recent  years  the  sparrows  introduced  from 
England  have  entirely  subdued  this  worm  in  many  districts  that  had  been  completely 
denuded  of  leaves  almost  every  summer.  This  remedy,  however,  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  The  English  sparrow  is  not,  in  general,  an  insect-eating,  but  is  a  grain-eating 
bird;  it  is  very  pugnacious,  and  as  prolific  as  the  rabbit;  it  has  driven  away  the  native 
birds  whei^vcr  it  has  gained  a  footing,  and  as  there  are  many  other  insect  leaf-eaters 
which  it  will  not  touch,  and  which  no  other  birds  are  left  to  destroy,  the  trees  are  in 
nearly  as  great  danger  as  before,  while  the  grain-fields  of  farmers  are  beginning  to  suffer 
severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  sparrows, 

CANNA,  a  plant  of  the  order  7narant(ice(e,  a  species  of  reed,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a 
hard  black  seed  growing  in  a  capsule.  The  starch  of  C.  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
arrow-root.  It  grows  along  the  coast  in  the  southern  states,  and  is  becoming  a  conunon 
Oruament^J  plant  in  the  north.  uigmzea  oy  xj\^\^x  iv 
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CAinfA,  one  of  the  islands  of  tlie  Hebrides,  off  the  \v.  roast  of  Scotland,  7  m.  s.w. 
of  Skye,  and  8  m.  n.w.  of  Rum.  It  belongs  to  Argyleshirc,  and  is  4.i  m.  long  from  o. 
to  w.,  and  1  m.  broad.  The  surface  stands  high  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  trap 
(clay-stone,  porphyry,  and  trap  confflomerate,  with  fragments  of  old  red  sandstone  and 
bituminous  wood),  which  has  overflowed  thin  laminae  of  coal  and  shale.  The  island 
has  a  hill  of  basalt,  called  Compass  hill,  which  reverses  the  magnetic  needle.  Pop. 
71,  48. 

CAHKABIKA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  or,  according  to  many. 
a  suborder  of  Urticacele  (q.v.),  differing  from  the  proper  urticacecB  chiefly  m  the  suV 
pended  exalbuminous  seed,  and  hooked  or  spiral  embryo.  But  only  two  plants  of  the 
order  or  suborder  are  known,  both  of  them  valuable,  IIbkp  (q.v.)  and  the  Hop  (q.v.). 

CAN'NABIS  IN'DICA.    See  Hemp,  anU. 

CAN'KE  (ancient  Canna),  a  t.  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  8  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Barletta,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto,  formerly  the  Aufidus.  It  is  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  ^reat  victory  here  gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  the  summer 
of  216  B.C.  Hannibal  crossed  the  Aufldus  at  a  ford,  and  attacked  the  Romans,  who  in 
a  short  time  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  terrible  Xumidian  cavalry.  Amon^  those 
left  on  the  field  were  Paulus  ^milius,  the  consul  of  the  previous  year;  Minucius,  the 
late  master  of  the  horse;  and  a  vast  number  of  Roman  knights.  The  loss  of  the  Romans 
is  stated  by  Livy  at  45, (KX)  infantry  and  3,000  cavalry.  As  Hannibal  lost  in  the  battle 
8,000  men,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow  the  advice  of  Maharbal,  and  advance 
rapidly  on  Rome.  Twenty  thousand  Romans  were  made  prisoners,  partly  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  partly  in  the  camp. 

CANNEL  COAL.    See  Coajl,  ante. 

CANNELTON,  a  t.  in  Perry  co.,  Ind.,  70  m.  above  Evansville;  pop.  70,  2,481.  Near 
the  town  are  the  most  extensive  coal  mines  below  Pittsburg.  Fire-clay,  sandstone,  and 
limestone  are  also  abundant.    There  is  a  large  cotton  mill  in  the  village. 

CAKKE8,  a  seaport  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Alpes-Mari times,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  road  to  ><ice.  It  is  famed  for  its  salubrity,  whidfi 
has  induced  a  number  of  English  families  to  make  it  a  winter  residence.  Lord  Brougham 
used  to  occupy  a  fine  villa  here.  Latterly,  the  town  has  been  much  improved.  It  has 
fisheries  of  anchovies  and  sardines,  and  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  After  his 
escape  from  Elba,  Bonaparte  landed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  e.  of  C,  Mar.  1, 1815. 
Pop.  76,  18,519. 

GA9VIBAL  (derived  from  a  variety  in  the  spelling  of  Caribs,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  West  India  islands,  who  were  reputed  to  be  man-eaters,  and  some  tribes  of  whom, 
having  no  r  in  their  lan^a^,  pronounced  their  name  Cariib),  means,  like  the  Greek 
word  anthrapapJiagoMy  which  is  often  used  instead  of  it,  one  who  feeds  on  human  flesh. 
The  practice  is  often  attributed  by  classical  and  early  Christian  writers  to  races  whose 
practices  they  denounce  as  abominable;  but  the  denunciation  is  often  better  evidence 
of  the  abhorrence  of  cannibalism  by  those  making  the  accusation  than  of  its  practice  by 
the  accused.  Homer  makes  Polyphemus  eat  men,  but  only  as  one  of  his  other  unnatural 
attributes  as  a  monster.  The  early  Christian  writers  frequently  attributed  cannibalism 
to  the  unconverted.  St.  Jerome  gives  his  personal  testimony  to  the  practice,  staling  that 
when  he  was  a  little  boy  living  in  Gaul  he  beheld  the  Scots — a  people  of  Britain — eating 
human  flesh;  and  though  there  wore  plenty  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  their  disposal,  yet 
would  they  prefer  a  ham  of  the  herdsman  or  a  piece  of  female  breast  as  a  luxury.  State- 
ments in  old  authors  still  more  alisurd  induced  some  thinkers  to  believe  that  cannibalism 
is  unnatural,  und  to  deny  that  it  was  ever  practiced  by  human  beings  expect  under  the 
pressure  of  starvation.  The  accurate  observation  of  late  travelers  has,  however,  put  it 
beyond  doubt  that  cannibalism  has  been  and  is  systematically  practiced.  Comte.  as  part 
of  his  system  of  positive  philosophy,  accepting  of  cannibalism  as  a  condition  of  barbar> 
ism,  maintains  that  the  greatest  stop  in  human  civilization  was  the  invention  of  slavery, 
since  it  put  an  end  to  the  victor  eating  the  vanquished.  The  facts,  however,  which  we 
possess,  show  that  the  people  systematically  addicted  to  human  flesh  are  not  the  most 
degraded  of  the  human  race.  'For  instance,  in  the  Australian  continent,  where  the 
larger  animals  are  scarce,  the  people,  who  are  of  an  extremely  degraded  type,  feed  on 
worms  and  herbs,  and  have  only  been  known  in  casual  and  exceptional  conditions  to 
feed  on  human  flesh.  The  New  Zealanders,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  the  most  highly 
developed  aboriginal  race  with  which  late  European  civilization  has  had  to  compete, 
were,  down  to  a  late  period,  systematic  feeders  on  human  flesh,  despising  the  inefflcient 
food  which  satisfied  the  natives  of  Australia.  In  Angas's  Xew  Zealand  TU  it  strafed,  there 
is  a  picture  of  the  country  mansion  of  the  accomplished  chief  Ranffilmeta,  "one  of  the 
finest  specimens,"  says  the  author,  "  of  elaborately  ornamented  dwellings  yet  extant." 
Its  name  is  Kai  Tangata,  which  means,  eat  man;  and  it  has  been  so  called'  in  pleasing 
memorial  of  the  feasts  held  within  its  walKs.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  reason  why, 
among  the  Jews  and  several  eastern  nations,  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  was  forbidden 
as  an  unclean  food,  was  its  resemblance  to  human  flesh,  and  the  danger  that  persons 
accustomed  to  the  one  might  not  «'tain  their  abhorrence  of  the  other.  In  the  crusades, 
the  Saracens  charged  their  Christian  encn^ies  with  eating  unclean  food,  including  flesh 


of  men  and  of  swine.  In  the  old  romance  of  Richard  coeur  de  lion,  he  is  represented, 
on  recovering  from  sickness,  as  longing  for  a  piece  of  porlt;  but  that  not  being  procur- 
able, a  piece  of  a  Saracen's  head  was  substituted  for  it,  and  pronounced  by  him  to  be 
infinitely  more  palatable.  There  have  been  many  sad  instances  where  people  who 
naturally  had  a  horror  of  such  food,  have  been  driven  by  starvation  to  eat  human  flesh 
—as  in  sieges  and  shipwrecks.  Besides  these  instances,  however,  and  the  systematic  can- 
nibals, there  is  no  doubt  that  people  not  otherwise  habituated  to  the  practice,  have  been 
excited  by  ferocity  and  revenge  to  eat,  and  with  relish,  the  flesh  of  enemies.  In 
many  of  the  cannibal  countries,  only  the  flesh  of  enemies  is  consumed.  As  an  instance 
that  this  is  a  natural  development  of  ferocity  in  degraded  natures,  we  may  take  the  fate 
of  the  princess  Lamballe  in  the  French  revolution,  whose  heart  was  plucked  out  by  one 
of  the  savages  of  the  mob,  taken  to  a  restaurant,  and  there  cooked  and  eaten  by^  him. 
The  great  Highland  chief,  sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Locheil,  in  a  death-struggle  with  an 
English  trooper,  killed  him  by  biting  a  piece  out  of  his  throat,  and  used  to  say  it  was  the 
sweetest  morsel  he  had  ever  tasted. 

CAKirarO,  Charles  John,  Viscount,  second  son  of  the  statesman  George,  was  b. 
Dec.  1812.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  as  viscount  C. 
on  his  mother's  death  in  1887,  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  navy,  having 
been  drowned  at  Madeira  in  1838.  In  1841,  he  became  undersecretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs  in  sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  and  afterwards  commissioner  of  woods  and 
forests.  When  lord  Aberdeen  came  into  office,  he  was  made  postmaster-general;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1856,  he  succeeded  lord  Dalhousie  as  governor^neral  of  India.  His 
conduct  during  the  awful  crisis  of  the  Indian  mutiny  was  decriea  at  the  time  by  many 
as  weak  and  pusillanimous;  but  the  general  opinion  now,  when  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  better  known,  is  that  he  acted  with  singular  courage,  moderation,  and  judi- 
ciousness.   He  died  in  London,  17th  June,  1862. 

CAKKIHO,  George,  a  distinguished  British  statesman  and  orator,  was  b.  in  London. 
April  11,  1770.  His  father,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  relatives  for  marrying  beneath  his  station,  and  died  in  poverty  when 
his  son  was  only  a  year  old.  His  mother  (who  for  a  subsistence  tried  the  stage,  with  bat 
little  success,  married  an  actor,  and  subsequently  a  linen-draper)  lived  to  rejoice  in  the 
success  and  participate  in  the  good- fortune  of  her  boy,  whose  education  was  liberally 
provided  by  an  uncle.  C.  was  first  educated  at  Eton,  from  which  he  passed,  at  tlie  age 
of  17,  to  Christ's  church  college,  Oxford,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself ,  espe- 
cially in  classics.  While  here,  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Jen  kin- 
son  (afterwards  lord  Liverpool),  who  was  of  considerable  service  to  him  in  after-life. 
From  Oxford  he  went  to  Lincoln's  inn,  but  on  the  suflrsestion  of  Burke,  as  it  is  said,  be 
soon  relinquished  the  bar  for  a  parliamentary  career.  He  entered  the  house  for  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1798,  as  the  protege  and  supporter  of  the  minister,  Pitt.  In  1796,  he  was 
appointed  an  under-secretary  of  state.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1798  that  C.  made  a 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  by  his  speeches  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  against  Mr.  Tierney 's  motion  regarding  peace  with  the  French  directory, 
l;he  latter  of  which,  especially,  was  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence,  alike  by  the 
house  and  the  country.  In  the  debates  on  the  habeas  corpus  suspension  act,  the  union 
with  Ireland,  and  other  important  questions,  C.  gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  ministry, 
not  only  by  his  voice  in  parliament,  but  by  his  pen  in  a  satirical  i>aper,  called  the  Anth 
Jacobin,  in  which  he  especially  lashed  the  "  new  philosophy,''  as  it  was  called,  promul- 
gated by  the  French  republicans.  The  Knife  Crrinder  is  one  of  the  laest  known  and  hap- 
piest of  his  efforts  in  this  line.  In  1801.  Pitt  resigned  office,  and  C.  joined  the  opposi- 
tion against  the  Addington  ministry.  When  Pitt  again  became  premier  in  1804,  C.  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  navy,  an  office  which  he  held  until  Pitt's  death  in  1806.  His  oppo- 
sition to  the  short-lived  Grenville  ministry  which  succeeded,  savored  of  the  bitterness  of 
party  feeling,  and  his  treatment  of  Fox  in  his  last  days,  and  of  his  memorv  after  his 
death,  was  far  from  generous.  When  the  Portland  ministry  was  formed  in  1807,  C.  was 
appointed  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  a  position  for  which  he  was  specially  qualified, 
and  his  dispatches,  written  at  this  time,  are  models  of  manliness  and  lucidity.  In  1813. 
all  his  eloquence  was  enlisted  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation.  During  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  for  Liverpool,  for  which  he  was  again  returned  three  successive  times. 
In  1814,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  returned  in  1816,  and  was  made  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  and  supported  the  Liverpool  ministry  in  all  their  arbitrary  and 
repressive  measures  until  1820,  when  he  resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
government  against  queen  Caroline.  Nominated  governor-general  of  India  in  1822.  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure  when  the  suicide  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  called  hun 
to  the  head  of  foreign  affairs.  In  this  capacitv,  C.  conferred  lasting  benefits  on  his 
counter.  He  infused  a  more  liberal  spirit  into  the  cabinet,  he  asserted  the  independence 
of  British  politics  against  the  diplomacy  that  would  have  entangled  the  nation  with  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  gave  a  new  direction  and  impetus  to  commercial  affairs  by  a  gradual 
laying  aside  of  the  prohibitive  system.  He  arranged  the  relations  of  Brazil  and  Portu- 
gal; drew  the  French  cabinet  into  agreement  with  the  British  respecting  Spanish  Ameri- 
can affairs;  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  free  states  of  Spanish  America;  promoted  the 
treaty  combining  England,  France,  and  Russia,  for  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
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and  which  was  signed  July  6,  1827;  protected  Portugal  from  Spanish  invasion;  con- 
tended earnestly  lor  Catholic  emancipation;  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws.  In  Feb.,  1827,  a  stroke  of  paralysis  forced  the  earl  of  Liverpool  to  resign, 
and  Mr.  C.  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  administration.  His  health,  however,  gave 
way  under  the  cures  of  oflice,  and  he  died  8th  Aug.  of  the  same  year.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  Westniinster  abbey,  near  those  of  Fitt.  As  a  parliamentary  orator,  C, 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  British  annals.  His  acuteness  of  mind,  power  of  expression, 
and  well-pointed  wit,  were  remarkable;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  inferior  to  Pitt,  Burke, 
and  Fox.  He  lacked  tlie  imposing  characteristics  of  tlie  first,  the  overpowering  enthu- 
siasm of  the  second,  and  the  winning  address  of  the  last.  He  was  intensely  British,  and 
his  foreign  policy  was  of  the  character  best  calculated  to  promote  British  interests. 

His  speeches  have  been  reprinted  in  6  vols.  8vo,  by  Therry,  and  several  memoirs, 
including  one  by  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Stapleton,  have  been  published. 

CAHHIHO,  Sir  Stratford.     See  Stratford  de  liBDCLiFFs,  Viscount. 

CAHHOH  is  a  general  name  for  lar^e  pieces  of  ordnance  or  artillery,  as  distinguished 
from  those  pieces  which  can  be  held  m  Uie  hand  while  being  fired.  No  military  weapon 
in  use  before  the  invention  of  ^npowder  can  fairly  come  under  this  designation;  they 
were  more  generally  of  the  kinds  described  under  Baiista.  At  what  exact  date  C.  were 
first  used  is  not  known;  but  C,  called  "  crakys  of  war,"  were  employed  by  Edward  III. 
against  the  Scots  in  1327,  by  the  French  at  the  siege  of  Puy  Guillaum^  in  1338,  and  by 
Edward  III.  at  Crecy,  and  at  Calais  in  1346.  The  first  C.  or  bombards  were  clumsy, 
wider  at  the  mouth  than  at  the  chamber,  and  made  of  iron  bars  hooped  together 
with  iron  rings.  The  balls  fired  from  them  were  first  made  of  stone,  afterwards  super- 
seded by  iron.  In  the  16th  c,  various  kinds  were  known  by  the  names  of  C,  bom- 
bards, culverins,  serpentines,  etc.  Bombards  of  great  length  and  power  were  employed 
by  Louis  XI.  during  his  Flemish  campaign  in  1477,  some  with  stone  balls,  some  with 
iron.  About  this  time,  C.  began  to  be  made  by  casting  instead  of  with  hooped  bars;  and 
bronze  or  brass  as  a  material  began  to  be  used  as  well  as  iron.  The  C.  of  the  16th  c. 
were  generally  smaller,  but  better  finished,  than  those  of  the  16th.  The  largest  C.  made 
in  the  17th  c,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  the  Bejapoor  cast-iron  gun,  ''Malick  6  Meidan," 
or  **Lord  of  the  Plain,"  made  either  by  Aurungzebe  or  by  the  Mahrattas;  it  was  14  ft. 
long,  28  in.  bore,  and  required  a  ball  of  1600  lbs.  weight.  From  the  time  of  the  great 
European  wars  in  that  century,  C.  have  undergone  vast  improvements,  as  well  as  the 
science  and  art  of  artillery  necessary  for  their  management.  Major  Straith.  a  leading 
authority  on  this  matter,  gives  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  chief  kinds  of  ordnance 
in  use  in  the  British  service,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  rifled  guns: 


Kind. 
Iron  shell  guns. 

Long  iron  guns. 


Name.  Caliber. 

Inch. 

(12  inch 12 

•^10    "    10 

(   8    "     8 

'  32-pounder8 6.4 


Lesffth. 
Ft.Cich. 

8  4 

9  4 
8      9 


Long  brass  guns. 


24 
18 
12 

hi 

9 
6 
6 
8 

1 


Iron  howitzers.. . 
Brass  howitzers.. 


Iron  carronades. 


Iron  mortars. . 
Brass  mortars. 


(medium). 

(heavy). . . 
eight).. 


(colonial).. 


6.8 

6.3 

4.6 

4.2 

4.6' 

4.2 

8.7 

3.7 

2.9 

2.0 


JlOinch 10.0 

"    8    "    8.0 

■pounders 6.3 


24 


24 

18 
12 


6.0 
4.6 
8.0 
6.8 
6.2 
6.7 
6.2 
4.5 


9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
6 
6 
8 
6 
4 
6 
6 
4 
6 
4 
3 
6 
4 
4 
8 


5 
0 
0 
0 
6 
7 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
9 
9 
2 
4 
0 
9 


13  inch 13.0 

.10    "    10.0 

8    "    8.0 

6i  "    6.6 

}    4|  "     4.6 


8  3 

2  8 

3  1 
2  4 
1  11 
1  8 
1  0 


Weight 
CvrL 
90 
84 
60 
66 
47 
42 
88 
28 
18 
18 
28 

6 

8 

2 
40 
20 
17 
12 

6 
29 
22 
17 
18 
10 

6 
86 
16 

8 
160  lbs 
104  lbs 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  many  of  the  novelties  introduced  within  the 
last  few  years  are  not  here  included.  Nevertheless  the  table  will  be  useful  for  occa- 
sional reference.    The  apparent  inconsistencies  in  length  and  i^j^^^J^^  ^fjp^u^s^Jo,^ 


Cannon.  QOO 

Canoe.  t^tf-S 

great  diiferences  in  thickness  of  metal;  and  if  we  were  to  go  t)eyond  the  limits  of  the 
table,  we  should  find  that,  during  half  a  century,  iron  32- pounders  have  varied  from  63 
down  to  so  low  as  25  cwt.,  and  24-pouuders  from  50  to  33  cwt. ;  in  each  case  the  length 
and  weight  varying,  while  the  caliber  remained  constant.  In  the  above  table,  the  caliber 
is  not  always  precisely  the  same  for  the  same  weight  of  ball;  as  instanced  by  the 
32-pounders,  which  have  6.2,  6.3,  and  6.4  in.  caliber;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
guns  have  more  windage,  or  space  round  the  ball,  than  others. 

In  England,  during  the  last  few  years,  great  expense  has  been  incurred  in  replacing 
old  C.  by  others  of  larger  power  and  caliber;  while  the  French  are  gradually  bringing 
about  a  limitation  in  the  number  of  kinds  and  sizes,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

This  being  merely  a  general  or  collective  notice  of  all  kinds  of  C.  as  a  class,  particu- 
lars concerning  each  kind  will  be  found  under  such  headings  as  Armstrong  Gun,  Cab- 
RONADE,  Gun,  Howitzer,  Lancaster  Gun,  Mortar,  Shell  Gun,  etc. 

CAKHON,  Alloys  for.  The  material  formerly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ord- 
nance was  bronze  (q.v.),  consisting  of  about  90  parts  of  copper  to  about  10  parts  of  tin. 
In  the  casting  of  small  C,  such  as  S-pounders.  the  alloy  used  contained  92^  parts  of  cop- 
per to  7^  parts  of  tin ;  while  in  the  larger  C.  the  tin  was  increased  until  the  proportion 
reached  88  to  12.  The  presence  of  the  tin  increased  the  hardness  of  the  alloy,  but  this 
was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  tenacity.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  the 
purity  of  the  copper  and  the  tin.  If  lead  is  present,  the  alloy  is  always  more  or  leas 
soft,  and,  moreover,  liable  to  fuse  after  repeated  explosions;  while  the  presence  of  a 
mere  trace  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  etc.,  renders  the  alloy  very  brittle.  It  was 
customary,  in  the  casting  of  C,  to  use  up  old  C.  or  other  bronze  implements,  so  as  to 
fotm  a  beginning  of  the  fused  metal  in  the  furnace,  and  then  to  add  little  l^  little  the 
extra  amount  of  copper  and  tin.  This  mode  of  procedure  was  followed,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  found  in  getting  copper  and  tin  to  amal^mate  readily,  so  as  to  yield  an  allby 
of  uniform  composition.  This  point  is  of  great  importance  in  the  casting  of  ordnance, 
as  the  metals,  when  not  properly  alloyed,  are  liable  to  separate  during  cooling,  and  yield 
a  C.  of  variable  composition  throughout.  With  the  exception  of  small  sted  mountain 
guns,  all  British  cannon  are  made  of  wrought  iron. 

CANNON,  a  co.  in  central  Tennessee;  220  sq.m. ;  pop.  70, 10,502—927  colored.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  Woodbury. 

CAir'HOH-BALL  TBE£,  Couroupita  Giiianerms,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  l€cyViid4icetr, 
a  native  of  Guiana,  of  great  size,  the  trunk  being  often  more  than  2  ft.  in  diameter.  It 
has  laree  ovate-oblong  leaves;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes,  they  are  white  and 
rose-coTored;  and  the  fruit  is  lar^e,  "  about  the  size  of  a  86-pound  shot,  nearly  round. 
The  hard  woody  shell  of  this  fruit  id  used  for  drinking-vessels. 

CANNON  FOUNDING.  Since  sir  W.  Armstrong  succeeded,  by  a  process  first  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  British  government  in  1854,  in  making  of  malleable  iron  a  field- 

fm  of  far  greater  efficiency  than  any  previously  in  use,  cannon  founding  has  in  most 
uropean  countries  gradually  ceased.  This  manufacture,  which  was  formerly  an  impor- 
tant one,  is,  however,  still  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  ail  three 
of  which  countries  produce  cast-iron  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Cannon  are  cast  in  molds  of  loam  or  sand  prepared  with  the  help  of  a  pattern,  as 
described  under  Founding.  They  are  usually  cast  vertically  with  an  extra  mass  of 
metal  poured  in  at  the  top  end  of  each  mold  to  secure  by  its  pressure  greater  solidity  in 
its  walls,  as  is  often  done  in  the  case  of  a  hydraulic  cylinder.  This  superfluous  portion 
is,  of  course,  afterwards  removed.  Cannon  are,  or  at  least  were,  often  cast  solid  with 
the  same  object,  and  afterwards  bored,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  are 
generally  sounder  or  of  closer  texture  than  those  which  are  cast  hollow.  In  either  case 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cannon  is  accurately  finished  with  a  boiing  tool  to  the  required 
calibre,  and  the  outer  surface  turned.  Brass,  or  rather  bronze  cannon,  were  usually  cast 
in  loam  by  means  of  a  clay  model  on  which  were  often  stuck  ornamental  figures  in  wax, 
these  beinff  melted  out  of  the  mold  before  casting. 

In  the  United  States,  cast-iron  guns  are  made  by  Rodman's  process;  that  is,  they  are 
cast  hollow  on  a  core  barrel  which  is  filled  with  water.  This  is  applied  so  as  to  cool  the 
metal  of  the  gun  in  layers,  thus  modifying  the  initial  strain  upon  it,  and  producing  the 
best  result  that  can  be  obtained  from  cast-iron  for  ordnance  purposes.  Within  the  last 
few  .years  guns  as  large  in  the  bore  as  20  in.  have  been  cast  by  this  method  at  Pittsburg, 
and  one  of  the  same  size  has  been  made  by  it  in  Russia.  The  latter  weighs  44  tons, 
throws  a  spherical  ball  of  9  cwt.,  and  took  3^  months  to  finish.  Its  cost  was  not  more 
than  one  fourth  that  of  a  built-up  gun  of  steel  for  the  same  weight  of  projectile. 

Many  of  the  earlier  pieces  of  ordnance,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  were  made  of  hooped 
bars,  in  which  one  can  trace  the  germ  of  the  process  by  which  the  Armstrong  gun  is 
made.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  modern  plan  of  constructing  large  guns  was  not 
tried  in  olden  times,  as  is  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  old  cannon 
still  proserved.  These,  however,  had  to  be  constructed  without  the  aid  of  the  steam-ham- 
mer and  other  appliances,  which  render  such  work  comparatively  easy  now^adays,  and 
were  accordingly  deficient  in  strength.  The  earlier  wrought- iron  cannon  were  eventually 
supLTscdcd  by  those  miide  of  cast-iron  and  bronze,  but  not  entirely  for  some  considerable 
time  after  the  latter  had  been  in  use. 
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The  mortar,  which  was  introduced  about  the  commencement  of  the  14th  c,  appears 
to  have  been  not  only  the  most  ancient  form  of  cannon,  but  the  first  European  fire-arm 
as  well.  From  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c,  cannon  were  cast  in  bronze,  and  some  of 
great  size  are  stated  to  have  been  used  at  the  siege  of  Con5?tanlinople  in  1463.  Probably 
hand  cannon  of  cast-iron  date  as  far  back  as  bronze  guns,  and  at  any  rate  we  know  that 
large  and  excellent  cannon  were  made  of  cast-iron  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c,  they 
having  been  used  at  Flodden,  and  Euglund  having  even  then  acquired  a  reputation  for 
this  kind  of  ordnance.  See  Fire-arms.  Cannon  founding  has  therefore  l)een  practiced 
for  nearly  500  years,  and  although  the  art  is  now  to  all  appearance  doomed  to  decay,  no 
one  can  predict,  in  these  days  of  metallurgical  wonders,  what  further  change  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  may  bring  about  as  respects  the  making  of 
large  fire-arms.  In  order  that  the  cast  guns  made  on  the  old  system  may  still  be  avail- 
able for  some  purposes  in  modem  warfare,  col.  Hay  Campbell,  some  years  ago.  proposed 
a  plan  for  lining  bronze,  and  sir  W.  Palliser  another  for  lining  cast-iron  cannon  \vith  a 
tube  of  wrought-lron.  Some  have  been  transformed  on  the  Palliser  system,  which  con- 
sists in  boring  a  certain  thickness  off  the  old  gun,  and  forcing  a  coiled  wrought-iron 
barrel  into  the  interior,  and  are  said  to  have  given  very  remarkable  results  as  regards 
endurance. 

Certain  peculiarities  in  the  manufacture  of  special  kinds  of  ordnance  are  noticed  in 
the  articles  relating  to  them.    See  WAB-SsBViCBa 

CANNONSBURG.    See  Canonbburg. 

CAKHSTAST,  a  t.  of  Wllrtemberg,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Neckar,  about  8  m. 
n.e.  of  Stuttgart.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  presence  there  are  still 
found  many  traces.  It  has  numerous  mineral  springs,  discharging  800,000  cubic  ft.  of 
water  in  24  hours,  which  are  much  frequented  during  the  season;  manufactures  of 
woolens,  cottons,  tobacco,  etc. ;  and  a  large  trade  by  means  of  the  Neckar.  Pop.  ('75> 
15,065. 

CANN8TADT,  or  Kanwstadt  (ante),  a  t.  in  Wurtemberg,  2^  m.  n.e.  of  Stutteart, 
in  a  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  country,  and  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  Germany.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral  of  the  15th  c,  a  town 
hall,  the  royal  theater,  market  house,  etc.  The  Wilhelm  palace,  built  in  1842-51,  for 
king  William,  is  a  fine  syvecimen  of  elaborate  Saracenic  architecture.  The  more  impor- 
tant industries  are  spinning,  cotton-weaving^  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 
The  mineral  springs,  about  40  in  number,  attract  a  large  temporary  population  of  those 
who  miffer  from  dyspepsia  and  nervous  weakness.  In  the  hill  of  Seilberg,  near  by,  are 
caverns  in  which  many  fossils  are  preserved.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  15ih  c,  C.  was 
the  capital  of  Wurtemberg.     Pop.  '71,  11,804. 

CA'50,  Alokso,  an  illustrious  Spanish  painter,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Granada, 
in  which  city  he  wa.s  born.  Mar.,  1601.     He  received  his  first  instructions  in  the  princi- 

5les  of  art  from  his  father,  Miguel  Cano,  who  was  an  architect;  studied  sculpture  under 
.  Montanes,  and  painting  under  Pacheco  and  Juan  do  Castillo;  and  attained  celebrity 
80  early,  that,  in  1638  or  1639,  he  was  appointed  court  painter  and  architect  to  the 
king.  C.  was  of  a  hasty  temper,  and  was  accused  of  having  murdered  his  wife  in  a  fit 
of  violent  jealousy,  but  the  accusation  appears  to  have  been  quite  groundless.  He  was, 
however,  subjected  to  the  torture ;  but  no  confession  having  been  elicited,  he  was  acquitted 
and  received  again  into  the  royal  favor,  named  residentiary  of  Granada,  and  spent  his 
last  years  in  acts  of  devotion  and  charity.  He  died  at  Granada  in  1664  or  1667.  In  the 
opinion  of  Fuseli,  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  except  Velasquez.  His  eminence 
in  the  three  departments  of  the  fine  arts— sculpture,  paintine,  and  architecture — obtained 
for  him  the  hyperbolical  honor  of  being  called  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Spain.  His  pic- 
tures, markca  by  graceful  design  and  pleasing  coloring,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  pre- 
served in  Granada,  Seville,  Madrid,  Malaga,  and  other  Spanish  cities. 

CANO,  Alonzo,  1601-65:  a  Spanish  painter,  called  by  his  countrymen  the  "Michael 
Angelo  of  Spain."  His  master- piece  is  said  to  be  the  "Conception  of  the  Virgin"  in 
the  church  of  San  Diego,  in  Granada.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Velasquez,  and  was 
court  painter  to  Philip  IV.  He  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  was  once  tried  (but 
acquitted)  on  a  charge  of  having  killed  his  wife,  when  the  judges  who  put  him  to  torture, 
exempted  his  right  arm  from  the  rack,  because  of  its  surpassing  skill  in  art.  In  statuary 
his  famous  works  are  a  Madonna  and  Child,  and  colossal  ficnires  of  San  Pedro  and  San 
Pablo.  ^ 

CANO,  or  CANUS,  Metxthioh,  152^-60;  a  Spanish  theologian  and  bishop,  professor 
at  Salamanca.  By  reason  of  his  violent  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Spain,  he  was  sent  to  the  Canaries,  but  by  the  king*s  influence,  was  soon  afterwards 
permitted  to  return,  and  became  provincial  of  the  Dominican  order. 

OAVOS'*  18  a  boat  made  of  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  of  the  bark  shaped  and 

•The  word  issometiines  said  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  native  Indian  name 
of  such  boate.  But  a  similar  name  exists  In  the  Aryan  languages:  Ger,  /coAn.,  a  boat ;  old  Fr.  cane^  a 
Hhlp,  and  ccmoLd^  boat.  T}ie  root  of  thene  words  is  the  same  as  that  of  cane  (Lat.  cnnna),  a  reed  or 
hollow  stem,  and  signlfles  hollowness,  capacity:  Or.  chaino,  to  gape  or ymrm.  From  the  same  root 
come  conn,  a  drinking  cup;  cannon  (Itai.  cannotie.  properly  a  large  tube,  being  an  augmentative 
from  canna,  a  hollow  stem  or  tube);  canon  (Gr.)  a  ruler  or  straight  rod,  most  readily  obtained  from  a 
joint  of  a  reed ;  canal  (Lat.  caiialU^  a  pipe  or  conduit). 
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strengthened.  Canoes  have  been  made  large  enoueh  to  carry  twenty  or  thirty  hogs- 
heads of  sugar.  Some  have  decks,  and  carry  sail  of  rush  or  silk-grass;  but  they  are 
generally  open  boats,  rowed  by  paddles,  and  steered  by  an  oar.  They  are  seldom  wide 
enough  for  two  men  to  sit  abreast,  but  vary  greatly  in  length.  Near  sea-coasts,  canoes 
are  often  made  of  light  wooden- frames,  covered  with  seal-skins,  which  are  also  drawn 
across  as  a  deck,  with  only  a  hole  left  for  one  man  to  sit  in.  In  the  Hudson  Bay  terri- 
tories, canoes  are  used  which  are  light  enough  to  be  carried  over  the  portages,  or  por- 
tions of  rivers  too  shallow  for  navigation.  Canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  oaks, 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  British  islands.  They  have 
been  dug  up  in  considerable  numbers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They  appear 
to  have  been  chiefly  of  two  sorts — one  about  10  ft.  long,  with  square  ends,  and  projcctine 
handles;  the  other,  about  20  ft.  long,  sometimes  sharp  at  both  ends,  sometimes  round 
at  the  prow  and  square  at  the  stern. 

CAHOH,  a  word  originally  Greek,  and  signifying  a  measuring-rod  (see  Cahob— foot- 
notej,  applied  in  various  arts  and  sciences  to  what  serves  for  a  rule  or  standard,  but 
particularly  employed  to  designate  collectively  those  books  which  constitute  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  are  accepted  by  Christians  as  a  rule  of  faith.  See  Beblb.  In  ecclesiast- 
ical language,  the  word  canaii  signifies,  besides,  not  only  a  church-precept,  but  also  the 
decree  of  a  universal  council,  which  is  held  valid  as  law.  See  Cakon  Law.  At 
one  period  the  word  was  used  to  designate  the  prayers  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  said  before,  at,  and  after  the  consecration  of  the  Host;  the  term  is  also  employed 
to  denote  the  catalogue  or  register  of  Catholic  saints. 

CAKOH,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  so  called  as  living  under  a  rule,  or  as  following 
the  rule  or  canon  of  divine  service.  His  office  is  of  no  great  antiquity.  According  to 
Paschier,  the  name  was  not  known  before  Charlemagne.  This,  however,  is  not  precisely 
true,  for  the  term  C.  was  applied  in  the  4th  c.  to  cenobites  living  under  a  common  rule; 
but  the  office  of  C.  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Chrodegand  or  Chrodegang, 
bishop  of  3IeLz,  in  768.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  oldest  canonical 
rule,  which  was  simply  an  adaptation  of  the  monastic  rule  (commonl  v  but  erroneously 
attributed  to  St.  Augustine)  to  the  priests  and  ''clerks  "  specially  attached  to  the  service 
of  a  cathedral  or  other  church.  It  enjoined  on  the  canons  manual  labor,  the  practice  of 
silence  at  certain  times,  confession  twice  a  year,  and  other  duties  needless  to  specify. 
The  canons  formed  the  council  of  the  bishop,  and  assisted  him  in  the  government  of  lus 
diocese.  They  lived  in  a  house  called  a  numoMery,  slept  in  a  common  room,  ate  at  the 
same  table,  and  were  originally  supported  out  of  the  episcopal  revenues.  In  816,  Louis 
le  Debonnaire  induced  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  draw  up  a  general  rule  for  the 
whole  body  of  canons.  Canons  found  their  way  not  long  afterwards  into  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Various  reforms  of  C.  were  made  in  the  11th  and  beginnmg  of 
the  12th  century.  Gradually,  however,  many  began  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
restrictions  of  monastic  life,  and  to  live  independent  of  any  rule,  which  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, for  the  canons  were  wont  to  keep  apart  from  the  "lower  clergjr,"  as  they  called 
parish  priests  and  others  who  really  labored  to  impart  religious  instruction.  They  were 
often  of  noble  families,  loved  titles — at  Lyon,  they  were  called  counts — and  in  general 
were  men  of  the  world  rather  than  true  churchmen.  Some  of  these  reformed  or 
remodeled  canons  were  called  black  canons,  from  wearing  a  black  cassock;  white 
canons,  from  wearing  a  white  habit  like  the  Prcemonstratenses  of  Picardy  in  France. 
The  class  of  secular  canons,  whose  manner  of  life  was  not  conventual,  and  who  there- 
fore escaped  destruction  in  England  when  the  monasteries  were  abolished  bv  Heniy 
Vm.,  probablv  originated  in  a  tendency  to  relax  the  severity  of  rule  enioined  on  the 
regulars,  which  indeed  was  hardly  less  stringent  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  monks. 
Secular  canons  still  exist  in  the  Anglican  church,  and  their  duties — making  allowance 
for  the  difference  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religions — are  much  the 
same  in  kind  as  they  were  before  the  reformation.     See  Cathedral. 

CAirOH,  in  music,  a  kind  of  fugue  in  which  not  merely  a  certain  period  or  phrase  is 
to  be  imitated  or  answered,  but  the  whole  of  the  first  part  with  which  the  C.  begins  is 
imitated  throughout  by  all  the  other  parts.  As  in  fugues,  the  melody  of  the  part  to  be 
imitated  is  called  the  subject,  and  the  others  its  reply.  The  C.  is  the  highest  degree  of 
mechanical  musical  contnvance.  The  ancients  spent  more  time  in  the  construction  and 
resolving  of  mere  puzzling  and  unentertalning  canons,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  good 
harmony  and  melody  Good  canons,  however,  are  alway  interesting,  and  different 
from  any  other  composition.  For  a  fu!l  treatment  of  the  method  of  writing  a  C,  see 
Marpurg's  Abhandlun^f  wn  der  Fuge  (Peters,  Leipsic). 

CA^ON(Sp.  a  "tube"),  used  in  the  western  states  and  territories  to  designate  a 
deep  ravine,  especially  if  worn  down  by  running  streams.  Of  late  the  word  is  often 
spelled  canyon.  There  are  many  cafions  in  the  Rockv  mountain  region  and  further 
westward;  but  the  greatest  is  the  Grand  Cation  of  the  Colorado,  which  is  more  than  300 
m.  long,  with  nearly  perpendicular  walls  from  3,000  to  7,000  ft.  high.  Through  this 
awful  gorge  the  river  flows,  now  down  swift  declines,  now  in  peaceful  pools,  or  long 
stretches  of  navigable  water. 
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CAJRON  CITY,  in  Fremont  co.,  Colorado,  on  the  Arkansas  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  on  the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  railroad.  There  is  unlimited 
water-power,  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  iron,  silver,  copper,  coal,  petroleum,  marble, 
and  limestone.    There  are  also  hot  and  cold  medicinal  springs. 

CANONESS,  the  name  given  to  female  members  of  certain  orders  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  who  seldom  took  monastic  vows,  but  lived  in  common.  The  com- 
munities were  favored  by  noblemen,  who  intrusted  their  daughters  to  them,  but  with 
the  privilege  to  marry  at  any  time.  After  the  reformation,  there  were  Protestant  houses 
of  similar  kind  in  Mecklenburg  and  Westphalia. 

CAHOHICAL  E0UB8,  are  the  times  fixed  for  divine  service  in  the  Catholic  church, 
but  no  longer  strictly  adhered  to.  These  have  not  always  been  the  same,  and  it  is 
not  known  when  nor  by  whom  they  were  settled — some  say  by  popes  Damasus, 
or  Gklasius,  or  Gregory — but  they  are  now  fixed  at  seven;  viz.,  matins  and  lauds, 
prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers,  and  compline.  These  used  to  be  observed  as 
follows:  Prime,  tierce,  sext,  and  nones,  at  the  first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
of  the  day,  counting  from  six  in  the  morning;  vespers  at  the  eleventh  hour;  com- 
pline, or  completonum,  as  completing  the  services  of  the  day,  at  midnight;  and 
matins  shortly  after  midnight.  These  hours  were  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  called  uhtsang, 
primesang,  undersang,  midday  sang,  noonsang,  evensang,  and  nightsang.  The  firs, 
two  and  the  last  formed  the  nocturnal,  the  remaining  four  the  diurnal  ofiSces.  The 
reasons  given  for  the  dividing  the  day  into  seven  parts  were — that  in  seven  days  the 
creation  was  completed,  that  seven  times  a  day  the  just  man  falls,  there  are  seven 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seven  divisions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  seven  ages  of  a  man's 
Bfe,  etc.  The  hours  had  also  each  its  mystical  reference  to  certain  sacred  occurrences, 
such  as  the  incidents  at  our  Lord's  birth  and  crucifixon.  The  word  "hour,"  in  C.  H., 
is  derived,  as  some  have  suggested,  from  ora,  a  prayer;  but  more  probably  from  hora, 
an  hour,  and  called  canonical  because  according  to  the  canon  or  rule  of  the  church. 
The  proper  offices  for  the  C.  H.  are  to  be  found  in  ihe  Breviary  (q.v.). 

CAKOKICALS,  a  term  used  to  describe  the  proper  ecclesiastical  dress  of  the  clergy. 
See  Vestments. 

CANONICAL  VIRGINS,  young  women  of  the  early  church  who  took  vows  of 
perpetual  virginity,  but  were  not  gathered  into  commumties.  They  were  inroUed  at 
their  homes,  where  they  continued  to  reside. 

CANONICUS,  a  Narragansett  Indian  chief,  1605-1647;  the  constant  friend  of  the 
early  white  colonists,  and  especially  of  Roger  Williams,  to  whom  he  was  strongly 
attached.  It  was  from  him  that  Williams  obtained  his  title  to  the  lands  that  now  con- 
stitute  Rhode  Island. 

CANON'ICUT,  or  Conantcijt,  an  island  in  Narragansett  bay,  about  8  m.  long  by 
1  wide.    It  forms  the  town  of  Jamestown,  R.  I. ;  pop.  70,  878. 

CAKOKIZATIOH.  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  act  of  the  pope  by  which  a  deceased 
person  is  solemnly  declared  to  be  a  saint.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  the  early 
church,  of  inserting  in  the  commemorative  prayer  of  the  eucharistic  liturgy  the  roll  of 
the  names  of  those  who  had  died  as  martyrs,  or  distinguished  themselves  as  confessors 
of  the  faith.  This  record  was  entered  in  the  diptychs  of  the  church,  and  read  in  the 
so-called  "canon"  of  the  liturgy.  Each  bishop  was  at  first  accustomed  to  declare 
deceased  persons  to  be  saints.  In  the  west,  the  exercise  of  this  power  came  to  be 
reserved  to  the  popes,  and  the  ceremonial  itself  was  invested  with  much  solemnity,  and 
regarded  as  of  very  great  importance.  The  first  papal  C.  w^as  accomplished  "by  John 
^^.  The  popes  have  possessed  the  exclusive  right  since  1170.  The  right  of  heati- 
ficakUm  (q.v.)  also  belongs  to  them.  When  it  is  proposed  to  canonize  a  person  of 
reputed  sanctity,  the  pope  declares  his  views  in  a  consistory,  and  an  inquirj'  is  instituted 
as  to  the  virtues  and  merits  of  the  person  proposed.  The  form  of  inquiry  is  that  of  a 
regular  process  at  law,  and  an  ecclesiastic  is  specially  appointed  to  contend  against  the 
claims  advanced,  who  receives  the  designation  of  adwcaius  diaboli;  and  on  failure  of 
satisfactory  proof,  the  process  is  abandoned.  When  a  favorable  decision  is  pronounced, 
the  ceremony  of  C.  is  performed  in  St.  Peter's  church  with  great  pomp.  The  last  C. 
ivas  in  1862. 

The  Greek  church  also  recognizes  earwrueation.  The  right  to  perform  the  ceremony 
ies  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  it  has  rarely  occurred.  An  analogy  to 
Christian  canonization  has  been  found  in  the  apotheosis  (q.x.)  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

CAVOH  LAW  is  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  although  many  of  its  regulations  have  been 
admitted  into  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  church  of  England,  and  still  influence 
other  Protestant  bodies.  It  was  compiled  from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  fathers, 
the  decrees  of  general  councils,  and  the  decretal  epistles  and  bulls  of  the  holy  see. 
These,  from  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion,  were  gradually  reduced  into  method, 
and  may  be  briefly  described  in  the  following  chronological  order:  1.  Oratian*«  Decree, 
vfaich  was  a  collection  of  ordinances,  in  three  books,  commenced  by  Ivo,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  1114  a.d.,  and  subsequently  corrected  and  arranged  by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine 
xnonk,  in  the  year  1150,  after  the  manner  of  Justinian's  Pandects  of  the  Roman  j^a^ 


Tlus  work  comprises  ecclesiaf»tiofll  legislation,  as  it  may  be  called,  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  tlie  great,  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  4th.  to  that  of  pope  Alexander  III.,  at  the 
end  of  the  12th  century.  2.  The  Dccretnh.  Thev  are  a  collection  of  canonical  epistles, 
in  five  books,  written  by  popes  alone,  or  assisted  by  some  cardinals,  to  determine  any 
controversy,  and  first  published  about  the  year  1230,  by  liaimundus  Barciuus.  They 
lay  down  rules  respecting  the  lives  and  conversation  of  the  clergj%  matrimony  and 
divorces,  inquisition  of  criminal  matters,  purgation,  penance,  excommunication,  and 
other  matters  deemed  to  be  within  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  To  these 
five  books  of  Gregory,  Boniface  VIII.  added  a  sixth,  published  1298  a.d.,  called  8extm 
Decretaliitm,  or  the  Sext,  which  is  itself  divided  into  five  books,  and  forms  a  supplement 
to  the  work  of  Barcinus,  of  which  it  follows  the  arrangement.  The  ikxt  consists  of 
decisions  promulgated  after  the  i>ontificate  of  Gregory  IX.  Then  there  came  the  C^em- 
enUiie^,  which  were  constitutions  of  pope  Clement  V.,  published  1308  a.d.  These 
decretals  form  the  principal  portion  of  the  canon  law.  John  Andreas,  a  celebrated 
canonist  in  the  14th  c,  wrote  a  commentary  on  them,  which  he  entitled  ^'aneU/n,  from  a 
very  beautiful  daughter  he  had  of  that  name,  whom  he  bred  a  scholar;  the  fatlier  being 
a  professor  of  law  at  Bologna,  had  instructed  his  daughter  so  well  in  it,  that  she  assisted 
him  in  reading  lectures  lo  his  scholars,  and  therefore,  to  perpetuate  her  memory,  he  gave 
that  book  the  title  of  KocelljB.  3.  The  Ejctramyaiita  of  John  XXIl.  and  other  later  popes, 
by  which  term  is  meant  to  be  denoted  documents  which  transcend  the  limits  of  a  partic- 
ular collection  of  regulations.  These  books,  viz.,  Gra(tan*s  Decree,  the  DecreiaU,  aiid  the 
Extravagants,  together  form  the  Corpus  Juris  Cationici,  or  great  body  of  the  C.  L.,  as 
formerly  receivea  and  administered  by  the  church  of  Rome.  There  are,  however,  other 
publications  of  a  later  period,  of  more  or  less  authority,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
received  the  formal  sanction  of  the  holy  see. 

This  C.  L.,  borrowing  from  the  Roman  civil  law  man^  of  its  principles  and  rules  of 
proceeding,  has  at  different  times  undergone  careful  revision  .and  the  most  learned  and 
scientific  treatment  at  the  hands  of  its  professors,  and  was  very  generally  received  in 
those  Christian  states  which  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope;  and  it  still  gives 
ecclesiastical  law  more  or  less  to  Roman  Catholic  Christendom,  although  its  provisions 
.have  in  many  countries  been  considerably  modified  by  the  eoncordcUs  (q.v.)  which  the 
popes  now  and  then  find  it  expedient  to  enter  into  with  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  and 
governments,  whose  municipal  system  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  the  C.  L.  in 
Its  integrity.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  its  main  object  being  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
ecclesiastical  auriiority  over  the  temporal  power,  is  sufficient  to  explain  why,  in  modem 
times,  it  is  found  to  conflict  with  the  views  of  public  law  and  government,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  most  absolute  and  despotic  governments. 

This  ecclesiastical,  system,  however,  never  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  England,  and 
the  great  lawyei*s  and  statesmen  liave  always  shown  not  only  an  unwillingness  to  defer 
to  its  authority,  but  even  an  aversion  to  its  rule.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of  national 
C.  L.  in  England,  composed  of  koatim  and  promncial  constitutions,  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular necessities  of  the  English  church.  The  legative  constitutions  were  ecclesiastical 
laws,  enacted  in  national  synods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon,  levies 
from  pope  Gregory  IX  and  pope  Clement  IV..  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IIL,  about 
the  years  12*^0  and  l!368.  The  pwPiViceV/i  constitutions  are  principally  the  decrees  of 
provincial  synods,  held  under  divers  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  Stephen  Langton. 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  to  Henry  Chicheley.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  adopted 
also  by  the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  At  the  dawn  of  the  reformation. 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  it  was  enacted  in  parliament  that  a  review  should  be  Jiad 
of  the  C.  L. ;  and  till  such  review  should  be  made,  all  canons,  constitutions,  ordi- 
nances, and  synodals  provincial  being  then  already  made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  the  land  or  the  king's  prerogative,  should  still  be  used  and  executed.  And  as  no 
Bucli  review  has  yet  been  perfected,  upon  this  enactment  now  depends  the  authority  of 
the  C.  L.  in  England,  the  limitations  of  which  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  as  follows: 
that  no  canon  coutraiy  to  the  common  or  statute  law.  or  the  prerogative  royal,  is  of  any 
validity:  that,  subject  to  this  condition,  the  canons  made  anterior  to  the  pari i amen tai^' 

Provision  above  mentioned,  ani  adopted  in  our  system  (for  there  are  some  which  have 
ad  no  reception  among  us),  are  binding  both  on  clergy  and  laity;  but  that  canons  made 
since  that  period,  and  having  no  sanction  from  the  parliament,  are,  as  regards  the  laity 
at  lea«t,  of  no  force.     See  Canons  of  tiie  Cituuch  of  England. 

In  Scotland,  Presbyterian  though  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  that  country  be,  the  old 
Roman  C.  L.  still  prevails  to  a  certain  extent.  **So  deep  hath  this  canon  law  b<*en 
rooted,"  observes  lord  Stair  in  his  Injitftytfift  of  the  Scotch  Law,  **that  even  where  the 
pope's  authority  is  rejected,  yet  consideration  must  be  had  to  thescj  laws,  not  only  as 
those  by  which  church  benefices  have  been  erected  and  ordered,  but  as  likewise  con- 
taining many  equitable  and  profitable  laws,  which,  because  of  their  weighty  matter,  and 
their  being  once  received,  may  more  fitly  be  retained  than  rejected."  In  two  old  Scotch 
acts  of  parliament,  made  in  1540  and  1551,  the  C.  L.  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Roman  law  to  denote  the  common  law  of  the  country,  the  expression  used  being  *•  the 
common  law,  baith  canon,  civil,  and  statutes  of  the  reaime."  See  on  the  sublect  of  this 
article  generally  the  following  authorities — Blarkstone's  Cammentariett,  by  Kerr,  voL  L 
pp.  66  and  66;  Stephen's  Gam/nMntarm,  4th  edition,  vol.  i. ,  ||p,3^^i;|  ,|§4/®x^^*  ^**  ^^ 
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2r>l,  256,  257,  aud  200— vol.  iii.  pp.  45,  48,  and  421— and  vol.  iv.  p.  242;  Dr.  Irviug's 
Sillily  of  the  Call  Law;  and  Pliillimore  ou  the  I njfuence  of  the  J^rdesiatdical  Law,  etc., 
1851.  See  also  a  discriminating  article  on  this  subject  in  Kniglil's  Political  Dictionary, 
1845;  and  see  \i\nxno]x'sLawl)ictiona7'y,  2d  edition,  1859.  It  will  also  be  found  care- 
fully treated  in  Dr.  IIook*s  Cliurch  Dictiomii^,  7th  edition,  1854.  In  regard  to  Scotland, 
see  ^taif  3  Listltui(  8  of  ihf  Law  of  Scotland,  I.  1,  13,  and  II.  8,  29;  and  Erskine's  Instiiutes 
of  the  Siime  law,  1.  1,  28. 

CAHONBT,  the  ofiice  and  dignity  of  a  Canon.     See  Cathedk.a.l. 

CANOKS,  BOOK  OF,  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  histor}',  a  code  of  canons  or  rules  for 
the  church  of  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Charles  I.,  revised  by  Laud,  and  confirmed  h^  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal,  23d 
May,  1635.  It  tended  much  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  prevalent  throughout  Scot- 
laud,  and  which  soon  broke  out  so  violently.  It  not  only  required  the  most  strict 
adliereuce  to  the  liturgy,  then  not  yet  published,  but  enjoined  man  y  things  concernmg 
ceremonies  in  worship  beyond  what  Laud  had  been  able  to  introtluce  in  the  ciiurch  of 
England;  it  also  took  awtiv  the  powers  of  church-courts,  and  decreed  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  against  all  who  should  deny  the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops 
to  be  scriptural,  whilst  its  very  first  canon  decreed  that  penalty  against  all  who  should 
deny  the  king's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

CANONSBUIiG,  a  t.  in  Washington  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Chartier's  Valley  railroad,  22 
m.  s.w.  of  Pittsburg;  the  seat  of  Jefferson  college  aud  of  the  Pennsylvania  reform  school. 
Pop.  '70,  641. 

CAirOirs  OF  THE  CHITBCE  OF  EirOLAHD,  called  constitutions  and  canons  ecclesias- 
tical, agreed  upon,  with  the  king's  license,  in  the  synod  held  at  London  in  1603-04. 
They  were  drawn  up  by  the  convocation,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the 
conference  held  at  Hampton;  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  digest  of  old  canons,  with 
some  new  ones  added.  They  are  141  in  number.  They  are  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  as  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned,  but  they  are  not  binding  upon  the  laity,  except 
m  so  far  as  they  are  declaratory  of  the  ancient  canon  law.  There  had  been  a  previous 
body  of  canons  drawn  up  in  1571,  but  these  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  tlie  sovereign. 
In  1640,  tlie  convocation,  which  was  tlien  assembled  with  the  parliament,  prolonged  its 
.session  beyond  it,  and  passed  a  body  of  canons  of  a  very  arbitrary  character;  amongst 
other  things,  enjoining  that  on  some  Sunday  in  every  quarter,  everv  officiating  minister 
should  insist  on  the  divine  right  of  kings  aud  their  prerogatives,  and  enforce  conformity 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  In  these  canons,  it  was  directed  that  the  com- 
munion-table should  be  railed  in,  aud  be  placed  as  in  cathedrals,  as  is  now  done  in  all 
churches.  These  canons  were  abrogated  by  an  act  pa.ssed  in  the  13th  year  of  Charles 
II.  An  account  of  these  canons  and  those  now  in  force  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Hook's  ChurcJi  Directory. — Every  clergyman,  when  instituted  to  a  benefice  or  licensed  to 
a  cure,  promises  Canonical  Obedience  to  the  bishop — i.e.,  the  obedience  due  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  the  church. 

CANO  PIC  VASES  were  vases  used  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  contain  the  viscera  of 
embalmed  bodies.  They  were  arranged  in  a  series  of  four — the  first  contained  the 
stomach  and  larger  intestines;  the  second,  the  smaller  intestines;  the  third,  the  lungs 
and  heart;  the  fourth,  the  liver  and  gall-bladder;  and  each  had  on  its  lid  the  head  of  the 
particular  deity  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  tlie  contents. 

CAHO'rUS  or  CANOBXTS,  a  citv  of  ancient  Egypt,  from  which  the  Canopic  mouth  of 
the  Nile  derived  its  name,  was  situat<?d  on  the  sea-coast,  15  m.  e.  of  Alexandria.  The 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  appears  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  the  only  one  into 
which  foreign  ships  could  enter.  At  C.  the  boundry-line  between  Asia  and  Africa  was 
drawn  by  the  ancient  geographers.  There  was  a  temple  of  Hercules  here,  which  was  a 
secure  sanctuary  to  all  who  fled  to  it;  also  one  of  Serapis,  as  several  extant  Greek  inscrip- 
tions show.  The  inhabitants  of  C,  a  mixed  Egypto-Hellenic  people,  were  infamous,  m 
the  Greek  and  Roman  times,  for  their  profligacy.  The  city  declined  after  the  rise  of 
Alexandria.     Traces  of  its  ruins  are  visible  about  3  m.  from  Aboukir. 

Canopus  is  also  the  name  of  a  very  brilliant  star  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the 
constellation  of  the  ship  Argo,  and,  as  Plutarch  relates,  received  its  name  from  Canopos, 
the  pilot  of  Menelaus. 

CAirOPY  (Lat.  oanopeum;  Gr.  konopeion,  from  konops,  gnat  or  mosquito).  The 
derivation  of  this  word  throws  a  curious  light  on  its  origmal  meaning?,  w^hich  probably 
was  a  mosquito  curtain.  The  simplest  form  of  C,  in  this  its  primitive  sense,  is  that 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  95),  who  tells  us  that  the  fishermen  on  the  Nile  were  in 
the  habit  of  suspending  the  net  with  which  they  had  fished  during  the  day  on  an  upright 
pole,  from  w^hich  it  was  expanded  into  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  served  to  protect  them 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  during  the  night.  As  it  has  been  proved  that  insects  will  not 
pass  through  the  meshes  of  a  net,  though  wide  enough  to  admit  them,  it  is  probable  that 
this  simple  contrivance  may  have  been  quite  effectual  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
used.  Horace  (Epod,  ix,  9),  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers,  mention  gnat-curtains 
(canopea).  Subsquently,  the  same  term  came  to  be  used  for  the  projecting  covering 
and  haneinffs  of  a  bed,  without  reference  to  their  original  use,  and  latterly  for  any 
*=*     *^  uigitizea  Dy  vjiv^v^n:  IV 
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projecting  covering  of  a  similar  form,  to  whatever  use  it  might  be  adapted,  or  -whatever 
materials  it  might  be  formed.  C.  is  thus  used  to  signify  the  covering  which  is  borne 
over  the  heads  of  kings  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  still  more  frequently  over 
the  holy  sacrament  and  the  image  of  Christ,  in  processions  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries.   See  Baldachin. 

In  Gothic  architecture,  C.  is  the  term  applied  to  those  rich  coverings  which  are 
frequently  met  with  over  niches  and  tombs,  and  sometimes  over  doors  and  windows. 
It  belongs  chiefly  to  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles,  though  it  was  not  unknown 
much  earlier.  The  C.  consists  of  a  roof  which  may  be  supported  on  pillars  all  round, 
or  may  have  one,  or  if  in  an  angle  tioo,  sides  attached  to  the  wall,  with  dependent 
ornamental  work  representing  drapery.  The  early  English  canopies  are  usually  simple 
in  form;  those  in  French  buildings  of  the  same  period  being  greatly  more  complicated 
and  elaborate,  as.  for  example,  those  in  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Bayeux.  In  the 
decorated  style,  the  canopies  were  richly  ornamented  and  very  various  in  form.  Some 
canopies  are  ornamented  by  pinnacles  supporting  smaller  canopjies,  the  whole  term- 
inating in  a  structure  resembling  a  small  turret,  or  crocketed  spire.  In  the  perpen- 
dicular style,  though  more  varied  inform,  the  canopies  resemble  those  in  the  decorated. 
Most  of  the  cathedrals  and  larger  churches  of  England  furnish  examples  of  canopies, 
many  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture.  For  the  use  of 
canopies  in  Italian  architecture,  see  BALDACHm. 

CAirO'flA,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  18  m.  8.w.  of  Barletta.  It  is 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  upon  the  summit  of  which  there  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  castle.  It  has  a  cathedral ;  and  in  an  adjoining  court  is  a  tomb  to  Bohemond. 
prince  of  Autioch.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable,  however,  in  connection  with  the  discovered 
antiquities  of  ancient  Cantudum  (one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Apulians,  the  origin  of 
which  is  obscured  in  the  mists  of  mythology),  on  the  site  of  whose  citadel  the  modem 
town  is  said  to  stand.  The  antiquities  consist  of  subterranean  sepulchers,  containing 
painted  vases  and  funereal  furniture  of  the  most  magnificent  description  in  perfect  order, 
painted  busts,  marble  statuek,  etc.  Many  of  the  bodies  found  here  were  attired  in  cloth 
of  gold,  with  head-dresses  gleaming  with  precious  stones,  and  ear-rings  and  bracelets  of 
rich  and  exquisite  workmanship.  The  objects  were  transfen*ed  to  the  museum  at  Naples. 
The  ruins  of  an  amphitheater,  aqueduct,  etc.,  have  also  been  found.  C.  suffered  by  earth 
quake  in  1801.     Pop.  14,500. 

CAKOS  8A,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Reggio,  about  12  m  s.w.  of  the 
city  of  Keggio,  celebrated  as  the  place  where,  in  1077,  the  emperor  Henri  IV.  of  Germany 
obtained  absolution  from  pope  Gregory  VII.,  after  three  days'  humiliation.  The  place, 
formerly  of  some  importance,  is  now  deserted. 

CAHO'VA,  Antonio,  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  Italian  sculpture,  was  b.  Nov.  1. 
1757,  at  Possagno,  a  village  in  the  Venetian  territory.  Having  aisplayed  in  boyhood 
great  talent  in  modeling,  the  artist  gained  the  patronage  of  Giovanni  Faliero,  a  Venetian 
senator,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  work  under  a  sculptor  at  Bassano.  His  first  imagina- 
tive performance,  **  Eurydice,"  half  the  size  of  life,  was  executed  in  his  17th  year.  After 
this  he  went  to  Venice,  where  his  studv  of  art  properly  began.  In  1779,  Faliero  sent 
him  to  Rome,  with  an  introduction  to  Cav.  Zuliano,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  and  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  patrons  of  art  at  this  time  in  Italy.  In  Rome  the  first  result  of 
liis  studies  appeared  in  the  statue  of  ''  Apollo,"  which  must  be  regarded  as  his  earliest 
effort  in  ideal  sculpture;  but  a  far  greater  progress  toward  the  pure  style  of  the  antique 
was  evident  in  his  next  work,  "Theseus  with  the  Centaur."  Nevertheless,  C.  did  not 
rigorously  adhere  to  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  antique,  but  rather  took  pains  to  initi> 
gate  it  by  a  peculiar  grace  and  loveliness  of  his  own,  such  as  characterized  his  group  of 
"  Cupid  and  Psyche,  *  which  was  produced  soon  after  he  had  completed  the  monument 
of  pope  Clement  2iV.  This  is  apparent  even  in  the  colossal  monument  of  Clement 
XIII.  (erected  in  St.  Peter's,  1793);  though  this  work,  on  the  whole,  is  a  magnificent 
effort  of  genius,  simple  in  style,  and  with  nothing  overwrought  in  the  figures.  Among 
his  other  works  may  be  noticed  a  "Winged  Cupid,"  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  a  "Psyche 
holding  a  Butterfly;'^  "  Penitent  Magdalen,"  in  life-size;  "Hercules  hurling  Lichasirom 
the  Rk)ck,"  a  colossal  work,  but  not  free  from  affectation;  "Kreugas  and  Damoxenos" 
(two  pugilists),  "  Palamedes,"  and  "  Perseus  with  the  Head  of  the  Medusa,"  a  work  which, 
more  than  all  previous  efforts,  served  to  raise  his  fame.  In  1802,  C.  was  appointed  by 
pope  Pius  VII.  chief  curator  of  all  Roman  works  of  art  in  the  papal  states;  but  was  soon 
called  away  to  Paris,  to  prepare  the  model  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Bonaparte. 

After  the  fall  of  the  French  empu-e,  C,  in  1815,  was  employed  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment as  ambassador  to  recover  the  works  of  art  which  had  been  taken  to  Paris,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  England.     On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  created  marquis  of  Ischia,  with  a 

gjnsion  of  3000  scudi.  Tliis  money  he  expended  in  the  support  of  art  and  artists  in 
ome,  C.  died  in  Venice,  13th  Oct.,  1832.  A  marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  church  de*  Frati,  1827  Another  monument  to  C.  was  erected  in  the  library  of 
the  capitol,  by  order  of  Leo  XII.,  in  1833. 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  to  C.  belongs  the  honor  of  having  restored  to  sculpture 
the  position  which  it  had  lost  among  the  modern  fine  arts.  After  Michael  Angelo  Buon 
arotti  and  Bernini,  he  was  the  third  of  epoch-making  Itahi^, jQijlp^^;^,J^  delicate 
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execution  and  masterly  treatment  of  marble  are  unrivaled,  and  even  his  faults — viz.,  his 
exaggerated  nicety  and  carefulness,  and  his  use  of  corrosives  to  produce  fine  finish — 
served  to  attract  by  the  novel  effects  which  they  produced.  The  essential  characteristic 
of  all  his  works  is  sentiment — often  verging,  however,  on  sentimentalism — and  this  also, 
like  his  delicacy  in  details,  was  accordant  with  the  taste  prevalent  in  his  time,  and  was 
the  chief  cause  of  his  popularity,  as  of  his  errors.  When  judged  by  the  sterner  princi- 
ples of  antique  sculpture,  the  works  of  C.  are  found  deficient  in  that  objective  or  realistic 
character  which  Thorwaldsen  could  express  so  well. 

During  his  leisure  hours  C.  amused  himself  in  painting,  in  which  he  attained  such  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  following  the  coloring  of  the  Venetian  masters,  that  his  pictures 
have  even  deceived  connoisseurs.  In  his  private  life,  C.  was  a  very  amiable  ana  benev- 
olent man.  Biographies  of  C.  have  been  written  by  Missirini  (4  vols.,  Prato,  1824),  Cicog- 
nara  (Venice,  1833),  Rosini  (Pisa,  1825),  and  D'Este  (Florence,  1864). 

CANSOBEST,  Francjois  Certain,  De,  Marshal  of  France,  b.  in  1809,  studied  in  the 
military  school  of  St.  Cjx  and  in  1828  entered  the  army.  In  1885,  he  sailed  for  Algeria, 
and  during  the  war  in  the  province  of  Oran  was  made  a  capt.  In  the  storming  of 
Constantino,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered  the  breach,  when  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  leg.  About  the  same  time  he  had  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor  conferred 
upon  him.  In  1846,  he  became  lieut.col.,  and  soon  after  col.  In  1848,  he  had  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  the  tribes  of  the  Bouaoun,  whom  he  defeated  at  the 
pass  of  Djerma,  and  was  victorious  against  the  Eabyles.  As  gen.  of  brigade,  in  1850  he 
led  an  expedition  through  the  rocky  country  of  Narah,  and  destroyed  the  Arab  strong- 
hold there.  In  Jan.,  iS^,  he  became  a  gen.  of  division.  He  had  the  command  of  the 
first  division  of  the  French  army  under  marshal  St.  Arnaud,  sent  to  the  Crimea  in  1864; 
and  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  was  wounded  in  the  breast  and  hand  by  the  splinter  of  a 
shell.  On  the  death  of  the  marshal,  C.  took  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army. 
In  the  war  in  Italy  against  the  Austrians,  in  1850,  C.  had  the  command  of  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  French  army;  and  at  the  battle  of  Magenta,  June  4,  his  corps  d'armee  turned 
the  left  of  the  Austrians.  In  the  great  battle  of  &olf erino,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month, 
his  division  was  hotly  engaged,  and  lost  1000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  1860,  he 
married  Miss  Macdonala,  a  Scotch  lady.  When  war  was  declared  by  France  against 
Prussia,  in  1870,  he  was  one  of  the  generals  in  command  at  Woerth,  where  the  French 
received  such  a  defeat.  C.  was  shut  up  in  Metz  with  Bazaine,  and  became  a  prisoner 
in  Crcrmany.     In  1877,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  senate. 

CAH80,  Cape,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  entrance  of  Chebucto  or  Chedabucto  bay.  It  is  in  lat.  45°  17'  n. ,  and  long.  61**  west. 
— 2.  (Strait),  a  passage  of  17  m.  in  length  and  2i  in  average  breadth,  connecting  the 
inlet  just  mentioned  with  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  so  as  to  form  an  island  of  cape  Bre- 
ton. Of  the  three  channels  between  that  inland  sea  and  the  open  ocean,  it  is  the  one 
that  is  least  frequently  used  by  European  vessels. 

CANSO,  Caps,  the  e.  point  of  Nova  Scotia;  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  large  fishing 
trade.     There  is  a  light  on  Cranberry  island,  in  45**  10'  n.,  60"  55  west. 

CANSTEIN,  Karl  Hilderbrand,  Count  of,  1667-1719;  studied  law  at  Frankfort, 
but  did  not  practice  because  of  failing  health.  At  Berlin  he  became  intimate  with 
Spencer  and  Prancke,  who  persuaded  him  to  devote  his  time  to  increasing  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  that  led  him  to  form  the  Bible  society  at  Halle  which  bears  his 
name.  He  published  the  New  Testament  for  about  8  cents,  and  the  whole  Bible  at  a 
proportionate  price.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Spenaer,  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  other 
theological  works. 

CAHT,  on  shipboard,  is  a  name  given  to  such  timbers,  near  the  bow  and  stern,  as  lie 
obliquely  to  the  line  of  keel.  It  is  also  a  general  term  for  anything  sloping,  inclined,  or 
turned  aside.     "  Canting"  is  to  turn  anything  over,  or  out  of  its  proper  position. 

CAHT,  Andrew,  a  Scottish  divine  of  the  17th  c,  was  fii-st  minister  of  Pitsligo,  in  the 
n.  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  Aberdeen.  In  July,  1638,  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  that  city,  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe  the  national  covenant; 
and  in  Nov.  of  the  same  year,  he  was  a  member  of  the  memorable  general  assembly,  held 
at  Glasgow,  which  abolished  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  He  was  with  the  Scots  army  when 
it  obtamed  possession  of  Newcastle,  Aug.  30,  1640;  and  in  1641,  on  the  second  visit  of 
Charles  I.  to  Scotland,  C.  preached  before  his  majesty  at  Edinburgh.  In  1660,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  complaint  presented  to  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  charging  him  with 
Iiaving  published  a  seditious  book,  entitled  Lex  Bex,  and  with  fulminatmg  anathemas 
iind  imprecations  against  many  of  his  congregation,  C.  relinquished  his  charge  and  left 
tlic  town.     He  died  about  1664 

CAKTAB'ILE,  in  music,  is  found  in  several  significations.  In  general,  it  is  placed  over 
•massages  of  easy  and  flowing  melody,  as  well  in  instrumental  as  vocal  music.  In  songs, 
the  melodies  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  middle  region  of  the  voice  are  marked  C. :  extreme 
tones  of  the  voice  have  a  peculiar  tinibre  and  character  quite  foreign  to  the  cantabile.  C. 
marked  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  means  rather  slow  than  quick.  In  the  C.  style  the 
finest  effects  can  beproauced  by  the  singer  in  swelling,  sustained  sound,  the  portamento, 
etc.     C.  is  also  called  cantikm.  ^^,g,^,^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
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CANTA'BBI,  a  rude  race  of  mountaineers  in  ancient  Spain,  were  of  Iberian  origiu, 
and  lived  in  tlie  district  now  known  as  Bnrgos,  and  on  the  coasts  of  tlie  bay  of  Biscay, 
whicli  derived  from  tiicin  its  name,  Ocean  us  Cantnbrtcus,  The  most  important  of  their 
nine  towns  were  JuUobrica  (near  the  source  of  the  Ebro),  Vcllica,  and  Concana,  The 
C.  are  described  ns  like  the  S^cythians  and  Thracians  in  hardihood  and  martial  character, 
sleepiug  on  the  bare  eartli,  euduring  extreme  pain  without  a  murmur,  and,  like  mo«t 
savages,  leaving  ajrricultural  toil  to  their  women.  Their  bravery  was  evinced  in  the 
Cantabrian  war,  a  six  years'  contest  with  the  liomans,  begun  under  Augustus,  and  con- 
cluded by  Agrippa,  25-19  B.C.  Tiberius  afterwards  stationed  garrisons  in  the  towns  of 
the  conquered  C. ;  but  some  portion  retreated  into  their  favStnesses  among  the  mountains, 
where  they  preserved  their  independence.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
Basques  (q.v.). 

CANTA'BUIA,  a  district  in  Spain  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  bay  of  Biscay.  The  old 
geographers  give  the  name  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Biscayao  coast,  but  it  is  now 
restricted  to  the  province  of  Santander  and  the  e.  portion  of  Asturias;  indeed,  Cantabria 
is  not  now  a  geographical  division. 

GAKTABBIAN  MOTTNTAIKS,  the  general  name  of  the  aeveral  ranges  of  coast  and 
boundary  mountains,  extending  along  the  n.  coast  of  Spain,  from  cape  Finisterre,  to 
the  southern  base  of  the  w.  Pyrenees,  and  so  dividing  the  coast  districts  from  the 
interior  elevated  plateau  of  Castile.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  here  and  there 
reach  the  lower  line  of  the  snow  region,  with  a  more  gentle  slope  on  the  s.  side,  and 
forming  plateau  districts  from  1600  to  2,000  ft.  high  on  the  n.,  where  the  slopes  are  steeper 
and  intersectei  by  coast  rivers,  leave  in  several  parts  only  narrow  strii>es  of  flat  coast- 
land,  and  running  out  into  the  sea  form  several  bold  promontories.  The  whole  group 
of  mountains  is  named  variously  by  the  people  of  various  localities,  and  includes  tbu 
Sierra  de  Aralar,  Salvada,  Anagila,  Seios,  Albas,  and  Altuna — all  more  or  less  wild  and 
romantic,  but  having  those  fertile  and  prosperous  trading  districts  which  distinguish 
the  Basque  Pi  evinces  and  Asturias  from  the  sterile  central  plateau  of  Spain. 

CANTACUZENUS,  Johannes,  b.  about  1300  at  Constantinople;  a  statesman,  gen- 
eral, and  historian,  and  under  Andronicus  II.  had  principal  charge  of  the  governrnt-iiL 
"When  Andronicus  died  he  was  left  regent,  the  successor  being  John  Palaeologus,  tln-n 
only  nine  years  old.  C.  was  suspected  by  the  empress,  fled  from  Constantinople,  ami 
got  himself  crowned  in  another  place.  Six  years  of  civil  war  followed  in  which  tlu' 
rivals  employed  foreign  mercenaries  of  every  description,  and  neariy  ruined  the  empire. 
C.  formed  an  alliance  with  the  sultan  of  Broussa,  agreeing  to  send  his  daughter  to  bi-^ 
ally's  harem  and  to  permit  the  sultan  to  make  slaves  of  the  Greek  subjects.  In  1846,  he 
entered  Constantinople  and  became  joint  emperor  with  John,  but  retained  full  power 
during  John's  minority,  lie  badly  governed  the  almost  ruined  empire  until  1354,  when 
John  made  an  easy  success,  and  C.  took  refuge  in  a  monastery,  where  he  wrote  a  histor}' 
of  his  life  and  times. 

CANTAL,  a  central  department  of  France,  formed  out  of  the  s.  portion  of  the  old 
province  of  Auvergne.     It  has  an  area  of  2,090  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  in  *76  of  281,086.    See 

AUVERGNE. 

CAKTALIYEB,  or  Cantlfver,  a  large  bracket  used  in  architecture  for  supporting 
cornices,  balconies,  and  even  stab's.    Cantalivcrs  are  often  highly  ornamented. 

CAN'TALOIJPE,  or  Mttsk-Melon,  a  well-known  fruit,  taking  its  name  from 
Cantalupo  in  Italy.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  table. 

CAHTABIKI,  SiMONE,  a^so  known  as  Simone  da  PfiSARO  or  il  Pesarese,  an  Italian 
painter,  was  b.  at  Pesaro  in  161!?.  He  studied  under  Guido  Reni  at  Bologna;  but  his 
mtolerable  arrogance  made  him  numerous  enemies,  and  in  consequence  he  left  the  city, 
and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  won  a  high  reputation,  and  was  thought  by  many  to  excel 
even  his  master  in  the  graceful  finish  of  his  brush.  On  his  return  to  Bologna,  he 
opened  a  school,  but  shortly  after  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  duke  of  Mantua  tn 
visit  that  city.  Here  also  his  excessive  self-esteem  involved  him  in  disagreeable  relations 
with  everybody,  and  at  last  he  quarreled  with  the  duke  himself,  on  which  he  left  ioT 
Verona,  where  he  died  in  1648,  under  suspicion  either  of  having  poisoned  himself,  or  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  a  Mantuan  painter  whom  he  had  injured.  C.  was  distinijui'^hed 
in  modeling  and  fleah-ooloring.  A  "  Madonna  upborne  by  Angels,"  and  a  head  oif  Guido 
when  old,  m  the  gallery  at  Bologna;  and  others  elsewhere,  remain  as  proofs  of  his  skill. 
His  37  etchings  closely  resemble  the  etchings  of  Guido  Reni,  and  have,  in  several  in- 
stances, been  fraudulently  sold  with  the  mark  of  the  master  forged  upon  them. 

CANTATA,  in  music,  is  a  name  given  to  a  vocal  composition;  but  it  is  so  very  indef- 
inite, that  it  in  no  way  shows  in  what  respect  such  composition  differs  from  any  other. 
In  2iedler  of  Halle's  great  Le^ricon,  the  C.  is  defined  as  a  "long  vocal  composition,  the 
text  of  which  is  Italian,"  etc. ;  while  in  Sulzer's  Thcorie  der  ScJuiMn  Kiinste,  it  is  said  to 
be  "a  short  piece  of  vocal  music  of  a  pathetic  nature,"  etc.  The  C.  is  always  more 
extended  and  wrought  out  than  the  simple  song,  and  consists  of  different  movements. 
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CANTEEN',  is  a  refreahment-house  in  a  barrack,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  The 
chief  articles  of  food  are  supplied  to  the  troops  direct  by  the  government;  but  wine, 
malt  liquor,  and  small  grocery-wares,  the  soldier  is  left  to  buy  for  himself;  and  the  C. 
is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  a  shop  where  he  can  make  these  purchases  economically  without 
the  necessity  of  going  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  barrack.  No  soldier  is  obliged  to  buy 
anything  at  the  C. ;  he  may  lay  out  his  small  sums  elsewhere  if  he  prefer.  Formerly, 
the  canteens  were  under  civilians  called  canteen-tenants,  and  spirits  were  sold.  Between 
the  years  1836  and  1845,  it  was  found  that,  among  112  canteens  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  rent  and  head-money  paid  varied  from  £4  per  annum  (one  at  Guernsey)  to  £1344  per 
annum  (one  at  Woolwich);  they  brought  in  collectively  to  the  government  about  £70,000 
annually.  Great  intoxication  having  resulted  from  the  sale  of  spirits  at  the  canteens, 
the  war  office  prohibited  such  sale  in  1847;  as  a  consequence,  the  rents  "had  to  be  lowered 
to  the  extent  of  £30,000  in  the  following  year,  the  cantineers  finding  their  profits  much 
reduced.  The  rent  paid  was  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  charged 
higher  prices  within  the  barrack  than  without,  and  who  were  thence  driven  to  places 
where  dangerous  temptations  are  at  hand.  The  result  of  this  system  being  undeniably 
bad  and  demoralizing,  the  war  office  now  makes  the  C.  a  regimental  establishment,  con- 
trolled by  a  committee  of  officers  and  with  a  canteen-sergeant  as  salesman.  Pensioned 
non-commissioned  officers  may  be  appointed  canteen-sergeants.  The  profits  are  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  men  of  the  corps. 

In  French  barracks,  the  C.  is  a  sort  of  club-room  for  the  whole  regiment.  The 
cantineer  is  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who  acts  merely  as  an  agent  for  all,  selling 
the  liquors  and  commodities  at  prime  cost. 

CANTEEN,  besides  its  application  to  a  room  or  building,  is  a  name  also  given  to  a 
vessel  used  by  soldiers  to  contain  whatever  beverage  may  be  obtainable  on  the  march 
or  in  the  field.  It  is  sometimes  of  tin,  sometimes  of  wood.  In  the  British  aiTQy,  the 
0.  is  a  wooden  vessel,  holding  about  .three  pints,  painted  blue,  and  inscribed  with  the 
number  or  designation  of  the  regiment,  battalion,  and  company  to  which  the  soldier 
belongs. 

There  is  still  another  use  of  the  word  C,  as  a  name  for  a  leathern  or  wooden  chest, 
divided  Into  compartments,  and  containing  the  plate  and  table-equipage  for  a  military 
ofQoer  when  on  active  service. 

CAN'TEMIR,  Anti'ochus,  or  Const antinb  Demb'tritjs,  1704-44;  the  youngest  son 
of  Demetrius  Cantemir.  He  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  academy;  wrote 
satires,  and  assisted  infixing  versification  and  developing  Russian  poetry.  At  the  age 
of  80  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1736  to  France.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful diplomatist,  and  was  highly  esteemed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Besides  trans- 
lating into  Russian  the  main  works  of  Anacreon  and  Horace,  he  wrote  odes,  satires,  and 
fables,  and  translated  important  works  from  French  and  Italian. 

CAN'TEMIR,  Deme'trius,  1673-1723;  a  son  of  a  Moldavian  prince  and  heir  to  the 
throne,  which,  however,  he  never  claimed,  preferring  to  serve  the  Turks.  In  i710,  he 
was  appointed  prince  to  resist  the  expected  invasion  of  Peter  the  great.  Convinced  that 
ruin  would  come  to  the  Turks,  C.  joined  the  czar  and  sliared  in  the  unfortunate  cam- 
paign on  the  Pruth  in  1711.  When  peace  was  made,  Peter  refused  to  surrender  him  to 
the  Turks,  and  kept  him  employed  m  Russia,  where  he  became  a  great  favorite.  His 
most  important  work  was  a  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

CANTEBBUBY,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a  co.  by  itself,  a  cathedral  city, 
and  seat  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  all  England,  in  East  Kent,  on  the  Stour,  56  m.  e.s.e 
of  London,  on  the  high-road  from  London  to  Dover.  The  distance  from  London  by  the 
South-eastern  railway  is  81  m. ;  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line,  about  60. 
It  stands  on  a  flat  between  hills  of  moderate  height.  It  has  the  aspect  of  an  old  town, 
many  of  the  houses  along  the  high  street  having  gabled  ends  and  projecting  fronts.  It 
has  little  manufacture  or  traffic.  The  chief  trade  is  in  corn,  wool,  and  hops.  Pop.  '71, 
20,962.  Many  are  engaged  in  the  hop-erounds.  C.  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  noted  for  its  brawn.  Some  reraams  of  the  walls  (If  m-  '^^  circuit  and  20  ft.  high) 
which  formerly  surrounded  C,  and  one  of  the  gates,  still  exist.  Near  the  city  wall  is  a 
largo  artificial  mound,  known  as  the  Dane  John  (probably  Donjon),  and  connected  with 
this  mound  is  a  public  garden,  laid  out  in  the  end  of  the  18th  c,  from  the  top  of  which 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  country  around.     But  the  great  r\otj  of  C.  is  its  magnificent 

Cathedral.  When  St.  Augustine  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  597  a.d.,  he 
consecrated,  under  the  name  Christ's  church,  a  church  said  to  have  been  formerly 
used  by  Roman  Christians.  Cuthbert,  the  11th  archbishop,  740  a.d.,  added  a  church  to 
the  e.  of  this.  In  the  course  of  ages,  it  received  numerous  additions,  until  it  assumed 
its  present  magnificent  form.  Among  those  who  helped  to  repair,  enlarge,  and  rebuild 
it,  were  archbishops  Odo  (940  a.d.),  Lanfranc  (1070),  and  Anselm  (1098).  In  1174,  the 
choir  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  order  to  the  rebuilding  of  it,  a  number  of  French 
and  English  artificers  were  summoned.  Amone  the  former  was  a  certain  William  of 
Sens,  and  to  him,  a  man  of  real  genius,  the  work  was  intrusted.  The  church  was  rich 
in  relics:  Plegemund  had  brought  hither  the  body  of  the  martyr  Blasius  from  Rome; 
there  were  the  relics  of  St.  Wilfred,  St.  Dunstan,  and  St.  Elfege;  the  murder  of  Thomas 
Becket  (q.v.)  had  recently  added  a  still  more  popular  name  to  the  list  of  martyrs.    The 
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offerings  at  these  shrines,  especially  the  last,  contributed  greatly  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  magnificent  work.  William  of  Sens  did  not,  however,  live  to  see  its  completion. 
He  was  succeeded  by  another  William,  an  Englishman,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  comple- 
tion of  the  existing  unique  and  beautiful  choir,  terminated  by  the  corona  or  circular 
chapel  called  Becket's  crown.  Gervasius,  a  monk,  who  witnessed  the  fire  of  1174,  and 
has  left  an  account  of  it,  tells  us  that  the  parts  of  Lanfranc's  church  which  remained  in 
his  time  were  the  nave,  the  central  and  western  towers,  the  western  transepts,  and  their 
eastern  chapels.  In  the  14th  c,  the  nave  and  transepts  were  transformed  into  the  per- 
pendicular style  of  that  period.  The  central  tower,  called  the  Angel  steeple,  was  carried 
up  (1486-1504)  to  about  double  its  original  height,  also  in  the  perpendicular  style;  it  is 
2S4  ft.  high,  and.  35  ft.  in  diameter.  The  n.w.  tower  was  taken  down  in  1834;  it  was 
118  ft.  high,  and  divided  into  five  stories.  The  Norman  plinth  still  remains  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  in  the  side  aisles,  and  portions  of  Norman  ashlaring  may  still  be  seen  about 
the  transepts  outside  the  w.  wall,  and  on  the  eastern  piers  of  the  great  tower.  The 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  "round "or  "Norman,"  and  the  "pointed"  or  "early  Eng- 
lish "  arch,  is  also  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  building.  The  Lady 
chapel,  now  called  the  Dean's  chapel,  stands  on  the  n.  side  of  the  church,  and  was  built 
in  1468;  the  roof  is  a  fan-vault.  The  n.  transept  is  called  the  Martyrdom,  for  here  took 
place  the  murder  of  Becket,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  29,  1170.  Fifty  years  later,  his  remains 
were  translated  from  the  crypt  to  a  shrine  in  the  newl^  erected  Trinity  chapel,  eastward 
of  the  dioir.  About  the  year  1500,  the  yearly  offerings  at  this  shrine  amounted  to 
£4,000;  but  they  had  then  declined  much  in  value.  A  curious  mosaic  pavement  still 
remains  in  front  of  the  place  where  the  shrine  stood,  and  the  stone  steps  which  lead  up 
to  it  are  worn  by  the  knees  of  countless  pilgrims;  but  the  shrine  itself  was  demolished 
in  1538,  and  the  bones  of  the  saint  bumea  bv  order  of  Henry  YIII.  In  1643,  the  build- 
ing was  further  "purified,"  as  it  was  called,  by  order  of  parliament.  Still  very  many 
most  interesting  monuments  remain^such  as  the  tombs  of  Stephen  Langton ;  that  which 
is  commonly,  but  wrongly,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  archbishop  Tlieobald;  with  those 
of  the  black  prince,  of  Henry  IV.,  of  archbishops  Maphan,  Peckham,  Chicheley,  Courte- 
nay,  Sudbury,  Stratford,  Kemp,  Bourchier,  Warham,  and  of  cardinal  Pole.  The  total 
exterior  length  of  the  cathedral  is  545  ft.,  by  156  in  breadth  at  the  eastern  transept  The 
crypt  is  of  greater  extent  and  loftier — owing  to  the  choir  being  raised  by  numerous  steps 
at  the  east  end — than  any  other  in  England. 

The  archbishop  of  C.  is  primate  or  all  England,  metropolitan,  and  first  peer  of  the 
realm.  He  ranks  next  to  ro^'alty,  and  crowns  the  sovereign.  His  ecclesiastical  province 
includes  all  England,  except  the  six  northern  counties.  Among  his  privileges,  he  can 
confer  degrees  m  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  music.  His  seats  are  at  Lambeth  and 
Addington  park.  He  is  patron  of  14d  livings,  and  has  an  income  of  £15,000  a  year. 
There  are  14  old  chiu'ches  in  C,  mostly  of  rough  flint,  and  containing  fragments  oi  still 
older  structures.  St.  Martin's  church  stands  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  7th  c,  and  is 
partly  built  of  ancient  Roman  brick  and  tile.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  gram- 
mar school,  remodeled  by  Henry  VIII.  Part  of  St.  Augustine's  Benedictine  abbey  still 
remains,  with  its  fine  gateway,  near  the  cathedral.  It  occupied,  with  its  precincts,  16 
acres.  The  old  buildings  have  lately  received  large  modern  additions,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  the  purposes  of  a  missionary  college  in  connection  with  the  church  of  England. 
Another  recent  institution  for  education  is  the  clergy  orphan  school,  which  occupies  a 
conspicuous  position  on  St.  Thomas's  hill,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  city.  The  ruins  of  a 
Norman  castle,  88  by  80  ft.,  the  third  in  size  in  England,  stands  near  the  city  wall.  C. 
stood,  in  Roman  times,  at  the  union  of  two  Roman  roads  from  Dover  and  Lympne,  the 
chief  seaports  of  the  Romans.  C.  was  the  capital  of  Kent,  and  the  center  from  which 
England  was  Christianized.  St.  Augustine,  the  apostle  of  England,  sent  by  Gregory  L, 
was  the  first  archbishop,  and  baptized  king  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  C.  was  the  Saxon  'C(W 
Cant,  city  of  Kent,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  The  Danes,  in  the  9th,  10th, 
and  11th  centuries,  often  ravaged  and  burned  the  city.  Henry  VHI.  confiscated  the 
treasures  of  the  cathedral,  and  Edward  VI.  levied  fresh  exactions  from  it.  The  cathe- 
dral suffered  much  in  the  parliamentary  struggles,  but  it  has  since  been  repaired. 

GAHTEBBTJBY,  a  settlement  of  about  13,000  sq.m.,  on  the  e.  coast  of  South  island. 
New  Zealand,  with  Christchurch  as  its  capital,  and  Lytlleton  as  its  port.  The  district 
was  settled  in  1850  by  the  Canterbury  association,  a  society  of  peers,  bishops,  and  com- 
moners interested  in  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  about  200 
m.,  and  is  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  Coal  (in  abundance),  iron-ore,  fire-clays, 
and  quartz  have  been  discovered  in  the  province,  and  several  coal-mines  are  in  open- 
tion.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  range  of  hills  are  the  f  ar-f  araed  Canterbury  plains, 
the  great  sheep  district  of  the  colony— "3,000,000  of  acres  rolline  back  in  gentle  rise 
40  m.,  to  the  foot  of  the  central  highlands,  watered  by  20  rivers,  and  spreading  n.  and  s. 
further  than  the  eye  can  reach."  The  natural  pastures  of  C.  are  very  fine;  and  to  this 
circumstance  is  mainly  due  the  rapid  advance  m  prosperity  of  the  country.  Pop.  75, 
78,715.  In  1876,  wheat  occupied  57,500  acres,  estimated  to  yield  1,770,863  bushels; 
oats,  72,522  acres,  estimated  to  yield  2,788,688  bushels;  barley,  16,820  acres,  estimated 
to  yield  620,699  bushels;  and  the  estimated  yield  of  potatoes  was  17,895  tons.  The 
total  value  of  exports  in  1875  was  £42,750;  of  imports,  £1,302,440.  Very  excellent 
timber  grows  in  the  province.  uigitizea  oy  xj  \^\^^  iv 
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CANTEBBTJBY  BELLS.    See  Campanula. 
GAHTEABEL'LtTS.    See  FuNOi,  Edible. 
CANTHABIDINE.    See  Cakthabis. 

CAir'THABIS  (Or.  a  small  beetle,  plural  ca7ithc^ides\  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
eoleoptera,  section  heterom&ra.    See  Coleoptera.     It  belongs  to  a  family  called  tracfiel- 
ideSy  or  necked  beetles,  the  head  bein^  separated  from  the  thorax  by  a  distinct  neck  or 
pedicle,  and  forms  the  type  of  a  subdivision  of  that  family  called  carUharidim,  many  of 
the  species  of  which  possess  blistering  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  common 
Blistebing  Fly,  Sfahish  Fly,  or  Blistbb  Beetle  (C.  vesicatoria).    This  insect,  the 
best  known  and  most  important  of  the  genus,  is  about  an  inch  long;  has  a  large  heart- 
shaped  head,  rather  broader  than  the  thorax;  thread-like  antennse  three  times  longer 
than  the  head;  a  nearly  quadrangular  thorax;  and  soft  elytra  (wing-covers)  conceahng 
the  abdomen,  and  of  equal  breadth  throughout.     It  is  of  a  bright  glossy  green  color. 
The  common  blistering  fly  is  found  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  the  s.  of  Siberia.     It  is 
abundant  in  Italv,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  in  the  s.  of  France,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
and  Russia.    It  is  rare  m  England.    The  larva  is  not  well  known.    The  perfect  insect 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  ash,  privet,  lilac,  elder,  and  honeysuckle;  and  rests  on  them 
during  the  night,  the  day  being  its  time  of  activity.     It  is  therefore  taken  bv  beating 
the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  morning  or  evening,  when  it  is  comparatively  lethargic, 
a  cloth  being  spread  below  to  receive  the  insects  as  they  fall.    The  gathering  of  canUia/r- 
ides  takes  place,  in  the  s.  of  France,  in  the  month  of  Alay.    It  requires  ^eat  caution 
to  prevent  injury  to  those  who  engage  in  it,  the  insects  emitting  a  volatile  substance 
with  a  strong  smell,  which  causes  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  convulsive 
sneezing,  and  irritation  of  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes,  nor  can  they  be  handled 
without  danger  of   blistering.     Those  who  collect  them,  therefore,   generally  wear 
gloves  and  veils.    Unpleasant  effects  have  been  experienced  from  even  sitting  under 
trees  on  the  leaves  of  which  cantharides  were  numerous.    Various  methods  are  employed 
for  killing  cantharides  when  they  have  been  taken;  the  cloths  containing  them  are 
very  generally  immersed  in  hot  vinegar  and  water,  and  they  are  afterwards  carefully 
dried;  sometimes  they  are  killed  by  the  vapor  of  vinegar,  and  sometimes  by  oil  of  tur- 
pentine.   Unless  kept  with  great  care,  they  soon  begin  to  lose  their  active  properties, 
although,  in  stoppered  bottles,  they  remain  fit  for  use  for  years.     They  are  very  liable 
to  be  iujured  by  mites,  and  afford  a  favorite  food  also  to  a  kind  of  moth  and  to  some 
other  insects.    They  are  imported  into  Britain  from  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  also  from  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  active  principle  of  the  blistering  flies  is  cantharidine,  which  possesses  such  pow- 
erful blistering  properties,  that  T^^^th  of  a  grain  placed  on  the  lip  rapidly  causes  the  rise 
of  small  blisters.  Administered  internally,  blistering  flies  cause  heat  in  the  throat, 
stomach,  intestines,  respiratory  organs,  etc. ;  and  if  m  large  doses,  they  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  a  serious  nature,  and  sufficient  to  cause  death.  Externally,  they  are 
employed  as  a  blistering  agent.  There  are  various  medicinal  preparations  of  blistering 
flies,  such  as  vinega/r  cf  carUharides,  obtained  by  macerating  blistering  flies  in  acetic 
acid;  tincture  of  cantharides,  procured  by  digesting  blistering  flies  in  proof-spirit,  etc.; 
but  that  most  commonly  employed  isp^^r  of  eaniJiarides  or  bUgt&ring  plaster,  obtained 
by  mixing  equal  parts  of  blist<3ring  flies,  yellow  wax,  resin,  and  lard.     See  Blister. 

CAHTICLES,  a  word  which  literally  signifies  songs,  but  which  is  specially  applied  to 
a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  in  Hebrew  The  Song  of  S(mgfh-i.e.,  the 
most  beautiful  song.    The  author  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Solomon,  and  in  the  rich 
luxurious  splendor  of  its  coloring,  it  admirabl}^  harmonizes  with  the  **  golden  time"  of 
that  magninccnt  monarch.    The  theme  which  it  celebrates  is  love;  but  what  kind  of 
love,  whether  earthly  or  spu-itual,  is  a  question  that  has  perplexed  Biblical  critics.    The 
oldest  interpretations  are  allegorical,  and  are  either  political  or  religious.     The  former 
of  these,  considered  C.  as  the  symbolical  expression  of  a  deep  longing  for  the  reunion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel;  the  latter,  of  the  love  of  God  for  his  chosen  people, 
the  Jews.    The  religious  interpretation  passed  over  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  and 
assuoned  a  new  aspect  in  consequence.     Origen  found  the  beloved  bridegroom  in  Christ, 
and  the  bride  in  the  church  or  the  believing  soul.    Only  among  the  theoloffians  of  the 
Syrian  school  do  we  find  an  effort  made  to  adhere  to  more  intelligible  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, but  the  '*  mystical  view"  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  has  continued  to  be  the 
predominant  view  of  the  poem  amongst  orthodox  theologians.    For  a  while  an  attempt 
was  made  to  distinguish  between  a  primary  and  a  secondary  sense,  both  more  or  less 
directly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  author;  but  modern  scholarship  in  the  main  contents 
itself  with  endeavoring  to  fix  the  primary  or  literal  meaning.     Nor  is  this  an  easy  task. 
Some  commentators  hold,  for  example,  that  C.  is  an  anthology  of  detached  idvls;  others 
ar^ue  that  it  is  a  dramatic  unity  composed  of  connected  parts.    Ewald  has  aone  much 
to  establish  the  latter  view.     Ewald*s  followers  hold  that  the  poem  was  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  10th  c.  b.c.  in  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  against  the  luxurious  court  of  Zion.     Solomon,  the  type  of  a  sensual 
monarch,  has  carried  off  to  his  harem  a  northern  shepherd  maiden,  who  in  the  poem  , 
appears  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  his  court.    The  king  fails  even  by  the  proffer  of 
lionorable  espousals  to  overcome  the  maiden's  fervent  attachment  to  her  shepherd  lover 
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in  the  north  country,  and  wholly  abashed,  ceases  to  press  his  suit.    Finally,  true  and 
chaste  love  triumphs  in  the  union  of  the  peasant  lovers. 

GAHTIBE,  or  Kintyre  (Gaelic,  headland),  a  long  narrow  peninsula  of  Argyleshire, 
running  n.  and  s.  between  Arran  isle  and  the  Atlantic,  and  united  at  the  n.  end  with 
the  mainland  of  Scotland,  by  the  isthmus  of  Tarbet,  a  mile  broad  between  e.  loch  Tar- 
bet,  a  small  loch  or  bay  of  loch  Fyne,  and  w.  loch  Tarbet.  It  is  40  m.  long,  and,  on 
an  average,  6J  broad.  The  surface  is  much  diversified  by  low,  undulating,  moorish 
hills,  with  many  lochs.  The  highest  point  is  Bennear,  1615  feet.  It  contains  much 
cultivated  land.  The  n.  four  fifths  of  C.,  and  the  s.  w.  corner  round  the  Mull,  or  promon- 
tory, of  Kintyre,  consist  chiefly  of  mica  slate.  Old  red  sandstone  occurs  on  the  &.e. 
shore.  Coal  is  found  between  Campbelton  and  the  w.  coast.  A  light-house,  21>7  ft 
above  the  sea,  stands  on  the  Mull  of  Kintyre.  C.  includes*  10  parishes.  Pop.  about 
18,000.  Campbelton  (q.v.)  is  the  chief  seat  of  population.  0.  was  in  ancient  times  peo- 
pled Dy  Picts  and  Celts  more  densely  than  the  rest  of  Scotland.  The  Scots  from  Ireland 
subdued  it  in  210  a.d.,  were  expelled  from  it  in  446,  but  returned  in  503  under  Fergus, 
the  first  Scottish  king,  who  fixed  his  seat  at  Campbelton.  Kenneth  II.  (MacAlpine),  on 
defeating  the  Picts  in  843,  removed  to  Forteviot.  From  the  8th  to  the  12th  c,  C.  was 
occupied  by  Northmen  from  Scandinavia,  and  afterwards  by  the  Macdonalds  of  the 
isles,  and  more  lately  by  the  Campbells.  Many  burying-grounds  and  small  ruined 
chapels  or  monasteries  in  C,  show  its  former  populousness.  Near  these  chapels,  and 
ill  the  villaires,  are  many  high,  upright  slate  crosses,  with  rude  figures  and  inscriptions 
on  them.    C.  contains  many  ancient  watch  or  ward  forts  often  vitrified. 

CANTIUM,  a  Roman  district  in  ancient  Britain,  covering  nearly  the  same  territory 
as  the  modern  co.  of  Kent.  Caesar  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  the  most  civilized 
people  of  the  island. 

CAHTO  FESMO,  in  church  music,  means  plsAn  song,  or  choral  song  in  unison,  and  in 
notes  all  of  equal  length.  Its  introduction  into  the  Christian  church  is  attributed  to 
pope  Gregory  the  great,  before  the  invention  of  the  modern  notation.     See  also  Gbe- 

GORIAN  TONES. 

CAK'TON.  In  heraldry,  the  C.  occupies  a  comer  of  the  shield,  either  dexter  or  sinis- 
ter, and  in  size  is  the  third  of  the  chief.  It  is  one  of  the  nine  honorable  ordinaries, 
"  and  of  great  esteem." 

CAHTOK  (from  the  Fr.  canton,  a  corner,  a  district;  Ger.  kante,  a  point,  comer,  bor-  I 

der;  allied  to  Eng.  cuntle)  signifies  in  geography  a  division  of  territory,  constituting  a  | 

separate  government  or  state,  as  in  Switzerland.     In  France,  C.  is  a  subdivison  of  an  i 
arrondissement. 


CANTON,  a  city  in  Fulton  co..  111.,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  ' 
the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western  railroads;  210  m.  from  Chiaigo, and  28  m.  from  Quincy:  I 
pop.  70,  8,308.     Manufacturing  and  coal  mining  are  the  main  industries.  j 

CANTON,  a  t.  in  Lewis  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Mississippi  Vallev      | 
and  Western  railroad,  200  m.  above  St.  Louis,  and  22  m.  below  Keokuk;  pop.  70,  2,363. 
It  is  a  prominent  shipping  place,  has  a  number  of  manufactories,  and  is  the  seat  of  Can-      ' 
ton  university,  an  educational  institution  under  the  charge  of  the  Christian  denomina-      j 
tion.  '  I 

CANTON,  a  t.  in  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Grass  river  and  the  Rome,  Watertown      i 
and  Ogdensburg  railroad;   60  m.  n.e.  of  Watertown;    pop.  75,  6,123.      It  is  the  co. 
seat,  and  has  a  court-house,  almshouse,  St.  Lawrence  university,  and  several  churches. 
There  is  abundant  water-power,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  flour,  etc. 

CANTON,  a  t.  in  Clark  co.,  O.,  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  rail- 
road, 100  m.  n.e.  of  Columbus.  There  is  abundance  of  water-power,  and  considerable 
manufacturing  is  carried  on.  Coal  and  limestone  are  found,  and  the  surrounding  coun 
try  is  a  fine  wheat-growing  district. 

CANTON,  a  large  commercial  city  and  port  in  the  s.  of  China,  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  Kwang-tung  (of  which  the  name  C.  is  merely  a  corruption).  It  is  situated 
m  lat.  23°  7'  10"  n.,  and  long.  113""  14'  80"  e.,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Chookeang,  or  Pearl 
river,  in  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  32  m.  from  the  sea.  The  river  (the  entrance  to  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Boca  Tigris,  a  Portuguese  translation  of  the  Chinese  Hvmvn 
("  Tiger's  Mouth"),  is  very  picturesque.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  rampart  6  m. 
in  circumference,  and  entered  by  12  gates,  to  each  of  which  a  guard-house  is  attached 
It  forms  an  irregular  square,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  into  the  n.  and  s.,  or  old 
and  new  city.  The  former  is  inhabited  by  the  Tartar  population,  the  latter  by  Chi- 
nese; and  between  the  two,  communication  is  maintained  by  four  gates  in  the  sepaiat 
ing  wall.  The  suburbs  are  very  extensive,  and  in  one  of  these,  facing  the  river,  stood 
the  European  factories  or  hongs.  Most  of  the  streets  of  C.  are  crooked  and  labyrinthine 
beyond  description,  but  there  are  a  small  number  of  straight  thoroughfares  which  make 
it  easy  enough  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way.  As  a  rule,  a  tolerably  straight  street  lead? 
from  the  water-side  to  each  gate  of  the  city  on  the  southern  front,  and  is  more  or  lees 
prolonged  through  the  interior.  Many  of  the  streets  are  devoted  to  distinct  trades; 
thus,  there  is  ** Carpenter"  street,  *'  Apothecary"  street,  etc^iz^^be^oss-houses,  chiefly 
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Buddliist  temples,  are  said  to  be  124  in  number.  The  largest  of  these,  on  Honam  island, 
covers  seven  acres,  and  has  175  priests  attached.  It  is  called  Hoe  Chwang  Sze,  or  '*  the 
temple  of  the  ocean  banner."  Another  famous  structure  is  "the  temple  of  the  five 
hundred  gods,"  situated  in  the  western  suburbs.  There  arc  also  several  many-storied 
towers  or  pagodas,  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  founded  about  a.d.  850  by  the  Arabian 
voyagers,  who  then  were  accustomed  to  visit  C,  a  foundling-hospital,  an  English  and 
an  American  missionary  hospital.  Streets  of  wooden  houses  were  formerly  to  be  seen 
on  the  river-sids,  but  these  were  swept  away  during  the  late  auarrel  witli  \eh;  and  one 
large  site  that  they  occupied  was  walled  in  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  foreign  fac- 
tories, the  old  ones  having  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  A  very  remarkable  example 
of  life  upon  the  water  is  the  boat-town  of  Canton.  The  total  population  of  the  city  has 
been  vaguely  estimated  at  1,000,000.  The  climate  of  C.  may  be  pronounced  healthy; 
though  the  heat  from  June  to  Sept.  is  oppressive,  and  the  thermom^er  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  stands  at  100**  in  the  shade.  In  ordinary  years,  the  winter  minimum  is 
42^,  and  the  summer  maximum  96°.  The  n.e.  monsoon  commences  in  Oct.,  and 
is  the  prevailing  wind  till  Mar.,  when  the  s.w.  monsoon  sets  in.  Its  average  tem- 
perature is  70^*  F. ,  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  70.625  inches.  The  Cantonese  are  notori- 
ous for  their  turbulence  and  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  the  European  factories  have 
more  than  once  been  attacked  by  infuriated  mobs,  who  were  only  kept  at  bay  by 
force  of  arms.  This  hostility  may,  however,  be  greatly  due  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
those  in  power;  for  here  the  government  of  the  mandarins  of  the  present  Manchu 
Tartar  dynasty  appears  to  have  reached  its  maximum  of  corruption  and  barbarity,  and 
and  was  fitly  represented  by  the  notorious  Yeh,  late  governor-general  of  Kwang-tung 
and  Kwung-se.  The  author  of  Twelve  Tears  in  Gliina  gives  us  some  startling  facts 
illustrative  of  mandarinic  rule  in  this  part  of  China.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Triad 
rebels,  who  besieged  C.  in  1844-45,  it  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  of  people  perished  in 
the  province. 

The  admirable  situation  of  C.  for  conducting  traffic  explains  how,  from  an  early 
period,  it  was  a  favorite  port  with  foreign  merchants.  The  Arabs,  as  has  been  said, 
made  regular  voyages  hither  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  The  Portuguese  found 
their  way  to  it  in  the  16th  c,  and  were  followed  by  the  Dutch  a  hundred  years  later. 
These  in  turn  were  overtaken  and  supplanted  by  the  English  before  the  close  of  the  17th 
c,  and  an  immense  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  agents  of  the  East  India  company. 
Their  monopoly  ceased  on  the  22d  April,  1834.  Smce  that  date  the  proceedings  of 
the  C.  government  officers  have  originated  two  wars  with  the  British.  The  city  was 
captured  by  the  allied  French  and  English  forces  Dec,  1857,  and  continued  to  be 
garrisoned  by  them  till  Oct.,  1861.  Bee  China.  After  the  treaty  of  Nankin  (signed 
Aug.  29,  1842),  0.  was  known  as  one  of  the  five  ports;  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghai  having  also  been  thrown  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

The  chief  exports  from  C.  are  tea,  silk,  sugar;  the  chief  imports,  raw  cotton, 
piece-goods,  opium,  metallic  wares,  etc.  "War  and  rebellion"  (say  the  authors  of 
the  Treaty  Porte  of  China  and  Japan,  Lond.  and  Hong-Kong,  1867),  *'  the  opening  of 
Hankow  as  a  shipping  port  for  tea,  and,  above  all,  the  proximity  of  Hong-Kong  and 
Macao  to  the  delta  of  the  Canton  river,  with  its  unrivaled  facilities  for  smuggling, 
have  robbed  C.  of  the  pre-eminence  it  so  long  enjoyed  in  commercial  prosperity.** 
Yet  the  following  statistics  show  that  the  city  is  recovering  ground: 

Total  Value  of  Imports       Total  Value  of  Exporta 
in  Mexican  Dollars.  in  Mexican  Dollars. 

1860 18,415,727  16,267,628 

1861 12,977,858  15,811,512 

1862 10,580,928  17.742,590 

1868 9,505.285  16,083,062 

1864 8,192.795  18,659.177 

1865 10,556,602  18,054,577 

1866  14,171,101  18.882.622 

1867 14,090.581  18.408,154 

1868 12,991,266  18,491.166 

1869 • 11,487,679  20,010.626 

1870 12,058,894  19.857,548 

1871 15,661,889  23.612,489 

In  1874,  the  total  value  of  exports  was  £4,610,470;  of  imports,  £1,986,701,  exclusive 
of  treasure. 

TJte  Middle  Kingdom,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams;  The  Chinese,  by  sir  John  Davis; 
Meadow's  Chinese;  Tuoelw  Years  in  China  (Edin.  1860);  Report  of  the  Missionary  HospOal 
in  the  Western  Suburbs  of  Canton;  Treaiy  Pcnie  of  China  and  Japan  (Lond.  and  Hong- 
Kong,  1867). 

CANTON,  John.  1718-72;  an  English  natural  philosopher,  who  made  valuable  dis- 
coveries in  the  then  new  science  of  electricity.  For  constructing  artificial  magnets  he 
was  honored  with  the  membership  and  a  golcl  medal  of  the  royal  society,  and,  in  1757, 
he  became  one  of  the  council  of  the  society.  He  was  the  first  person  in  England 
to  verify  Franklin's  theory  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  having,  in  1752, 
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obtained  Are  from  the  clouds  during  a  thunder-storm.  He  and  Franklui  almost  simulta- 
neously discovered  that  some  clouds  were  charged  with  positive  and  others  with  nega- 
tive electricity,  a  circumstance  that  made  them  warm  personal  friends.  C.  opposed  fiie 
theory  then  generally  accepted  that  water  was  incompressible. 

GAKTONXEKTS,  in  the  general  operations  of  European  armies,  are  temporar}'  rest- 
ing-places. Many  circumstances,  especially  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  supply  of 
food,  influence  a  gen.  in  determining  whether  to  go  into  C.  or  to  encamp,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  active  operations;  or  he  may  take  the  former  course  during  an  armistice. 
The  quartermaster-gen.  previously  examines  the  district,  and  determines  how  manv 
men  and  horses  to  place  m  each  village ;  arrangements  are  also  made  for  a  mam-guard, 
cavalry  pickets,  alarm-posts,  road-barricades,  Imes  of  sentries,  mounted  orderlies,  etc., 
to  guard  against  a  sudden  surprise  from  the  enemy.  In  C.  the  men  are  not  generally 
under  canvas,  as  described  in  Camp. 

In  India,  C.'are  permanent  places,  regular  military  towns,  distinct  and  at  some  little 
distances  from  the  principal  cities.  If  on  a  lar^e  scale,  such  a  cantonment  contains  bar- 
racks for  European  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery ;  rows  of  bungalows  or  houses,  each 
inclosed  in  a  garden,  for  the  oflicers;  rows  of  huts  for  the  native  soldiery;  magazines 
and  parade-grounds;  public  offices  and  buildings  of  various  kinds;  and  a  bazaar  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  native  troops.  During  the  revolt  in  1857--58,  most  of  the  out- 
breaks began  in  the  cantonments.  It  was  in  the  cantonment  outside  Cawnpore  that  Nana 
Sahib  commenced  his  treachery. 

CAHTOmrXE,  in  heraldry.  When  a  cross  is  placed  between  four  other  objects,  e.g., 
scallop  shells,  it  is  said  to  be  cantonn6e. 

CAHTOK'S  PHOSPHOBUS,  or  PTRo'pnoRUS,  is  obtained  by  heating  in  a  close  vessel 
8  parts  oyster-shells  and  1  part  sublimed  sulphur,  when  the  sulphuret  of  calcium  (CaS) 
is  formed,  which  takes  fire  when  exposed  to  or  thrown  into  the  air. 

CAKTOB.    See  PREcasNTOR. 

GAKTU,  Cebare,  one  of  the  best  of  modem  Italian  authors,  was  b.  Sept.  5,  1805,  at 
Brescia,  in  northern  Italy,  and  was  educated  at  Sondrio,  where  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  beUes-lettres.  Having  been  imprisoned  for  the  oftense  of  expressing  liberal 
tendencies  in  a  historical  work  on  Lombardy,  C.  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  describing 
the  sorrows  of  a  prisoner  in  the  form  of  a  historical  romance,  MargherUa  PusterM 
(Florence,  1845).  C.  has  also  written  several  religious  hymns  and  sonjra,  which  have 
become  popular;  but  his  great  work  is  the  Staria  Universale  (85  vols.,  Turin,  1837-4^2). 
His  HUtary  of  Italian  Literature  appeared  in  1851;  History  of  the  Last  Hundred  Tear», 
1852;  History  of  the  Italians,  1859;  and  MUano,  Storia  dd  Fopolo  e  pel  Popolo,  1871. 

GAHTTTBIO,  or  Cantu',  a  t.  in  northern  Italy,  5  m.  s.e.  of  Como.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  district,  has  a  church  with  an  elegant  tower,  which  served  as  a  bea- 
con during  the  middle  ages,  and  manufactures  of  iron-wares.    Pop.  5600. 

GAHUK,  a  Turkish  musical  instrument,  strung  with  gut-strings;  is  played  on  bv  the 
fingers,  on  which  are  thimbles  of  tortoise-shell,  pointed  with  pieces  of  cocoa-nut,  form- 
ing plectra  for  striking  the  strings  with.  The  C.  is  a  favorite  instrument  with  the  ladies 
in  seraglios,  many  of  whom  produce  very  pleasant  music  and  harmony  on  it. 

GAHTJTE,  or  Cnut,  succeeded  to  the  rulership  of  the  Danes  in  England  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Swein  or  Sweyn,  and  was  by  them  proclaimed  king  of  England.  On  the 
death  of  Ethebed,  he  shared  the  sovereignty  with  Edmund  Ironside,  who  ruled  over 
the  s. ,  while  C.  was  monarch  over  the  n.  of  England.  The  sudden  decease  or  assassina- 
tion of  Edmund  made  C.  sole  ruler  In  1017,  and  he  continued  to  reign  until  his  death, 
in  1035  or  1086.  His  rule  was  marked  at  first  by  cruelty,  but  when  all  who  were  likely 
to  interfere  with  his  power  had  been  disposed  of,  he  exhibited  great  mildness  and  jus- 
tice, combined  with  talent  and  judgment.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  complete  subju- 
gation he  had  effected,  did  not  feel  their  chains :  they  had  experienced  no  such  good 
government  since  the  time  of  Alfred  and  Athelstane.  He  was  easily  accessible  to  all 
his  subjects;  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  love  song  and  ballad,  and  his 
liberal  patronage  of  gleemen.  One  verse  of  an  English  song  written  by  C.  is  still 
extant.  As  soon  as  Endish  alTairs  were  settled,  C.  superseded  his  brother  Harold  as  king 
of  Denmark;  and  in  1028  he  extended  his  dominion  over  Norway— becoming  thus  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Europe.     In  his  latter  years  he  was  devout. 

CANVAS,  regarded  from  an  artist's  point  of  view,  is  the  principal  material  upon  which 
oil-pain tinp  are  made.  Two  kinds  are  prepared  for  this  purpose,  of  which  the  best  is 
called  ticking.  Before  it  is  put  into  the  artist's  hands,  it  is  usually  primed,  or  grounded 
(see  Ground)  of  a  neutral  gray,  or  other  tint,  as  he  may  direct.  Certain  sizes  of  C. 
being  in  greater  request  than  others,  are  kept  ready  stretched  on  frames.  Those  used 
for  portraits  are  known  by  the  names  of  kU-cat,  which  measures  28  or  29  in.  by  96; 
t?iree-quar(er8,  25  by  80  in.;  half-lengthy  40  by  50;  Bishop's  half-length,  44  or  45  by  56; 
Bishop's  whale  length,  58  by  94. 

CAHYAB,  Ship's.    See  Sail,  Sailcloth  l igtzea by GoOqIc 
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CANVAS-BACK,  fuUgvna  (cUhya)  vatUsneria,  a  species  of  duck  frequenting  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  greatly  prized  for  its  flesh.  The  canvas-back  reaches 
its  highest  perfection  in  and  around  Chesapeake  bay,  where  these  birds  pass  the  winter 
after  returning  from  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  far  north-west.  In  its  annual  migra- 
tions it  is  taken  in  great  numbers  in  the  marshes  which  surround  the  southern  extremity 
of  lake  Michigan,  where  the  zost&ra  valUsneria,  or  so-called  wild  celery,  known  to  be 
identical  with  the  plant  of  that  name  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  abounds. 

CANZO'HE  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prized  forms  of  the  Italian  lyric. 
The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Proven9als,  whose  cansos  or  chan^kk,  however,  were  not 
restricted  to  any  precise  form,  but  were  simply  verses  intended  to  be  suns.  The  Italian 
writers  first  attempted  to  regulate  the  wayward  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  Proven9al 
tansda;  Dante,  and  subsequently  Petrarch,  being  especially  successful.  The  canzone 
Petrarehesea  or  losecma  was  any  considerable  lyrical  poem,  composed  of  stanzas  exactly 
corresponding  to  one  another  in  number  of  lines,  measure,  and  position  of  rhymes,  and 
which  customarily  closed  with  a  short  stanza.  About  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  the  Italian 
writers  began  to  aeviate  from  the  strict  form  of  the  Petrarchian  canzone.  Torquato 
Tasso  and  Chiabrera  are  the  most  notable  names  in  the  new  movement.  The  most  of 
the  canzones  of  the  latter— called  by  their  author  eaneonette — are  written  in  short  lines 
and  stanzas,  the  position  of  the  rhymes  being  also  completely  arbitrary. 

CAOlTTCHOtTC',  Gum  Elastic,  or  India  Bubbeb,  a  substance  which,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  properties,  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  of  which  the  use  is  continually 
and  rapidly  increasing.    It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  wonderful  chemistry  of  nature, 
beiDg  found  in  the  milky  juices  of  plants,  and  most  abundantly  in  the  natural  orders 
fnoraeefB,  artocarpacea,  euphorbiaeecB,  apocynacecB,  asdepiadacece,  and  papayaeem.    It  exists 
in  the  milky  juice  of  plants  growing  m  temperate  climates;  but  it  is  only  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries  that  it  occurs  so  abundantly  as  to  be  of  economical  imx)ortance. 
Its  uses  to  the  plants  in  which  it  is  elaborated  have  not  been  ascertained ;  and  the  con- 
jectures of  theorists  on  this  subject  are  not  supported  by  arguments  sufficient  to  give 
them  much  probability.    In  the  milky  juice,  the  C.  is  diffused  in  the  form  of  minute 
globules,  and  not,  strictly  speaking,  in  solution ;  and  when  the  juice  is  extracted  from 
the  plant,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  these  globules  separate  from  the  watery 
part  of  it,  and  form  a  sort  of  cream  on  the  top,  or,  in  close  vessels,  appear  throughout  it 
as  a  flaky  coagulum.     C,  as  well  as  some  of  its  useful  and  curious  properties,  must  have 
been  known  in  America  at  a  very  early  period,  because  balls  made  of  the  gum  of  a  tree, 
lighter  and  bouncing  better  than  the  wind-balls  of  Castile,  are  mentioned  by  Herrera 
when  si)eaking  of  the  amusements  of  the  natives  of  Hay ti,  in  his  account  of  Columbus* 
second  voyage.     In  a  book  published  in  Madrid  in  1615,  Juan  de  Torquemada  mentions 
the  tree  which  yields ^it  in  Mexico,  describes  the  mode  of  collecting  the  gum,  and  states 
that  it  is  made  into  stioes;  also  that  the  Spaniards  use  it  for  waxing  their  canvas  cloaks 
to  make  them  resist  water.     More  exact  information  regarding  C.  was  afterwards  fur- 
nished by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who  visited  South  Amenca  in  1785,  but  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  India-  rubber  is  most  extensively  used  at  the 
present  time  are  the  same  as  those  for  which  it  was  employed  in  South  America  nearly 
three  centuries  ago.     It  was  at  first    known  by  the  name  of  elastic  gum,  and  received  that 
of  india-rubber  from  the  discovery  of  its  use  for  rubbing  out  black-lead  pencil  marks, 
for  which  purpose  it  began  to  be  imported  into  Britain  in  small  quantities  about  the  end 
of  last  c,  being  much  valued  by  artists,  and   sold  at  a  high  price.    Even  before  this 
time  its  employment  for  the  manufacture  of  flexible  tubes  for  the  use  of  surgeons  and 
chemists  had  been  successfully  attempted ;  but  the  expensive  character  of  the  solvents 
then  known  for  it.  prevented  its  general  application  to  any  purpose  in  the  arts.     It  was 
not  till  1820  that  its  employment  began  to  extend  beyond  the  rubbing  out  of  pencil 
marks,  although  in  the  meantime  the  quantity  imported  had  considerably  increased. 
Its  application  to  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  cloth  first  gave  it  commercial  impor- 
tance.    About  the  same  time  a  method  was  aiscovered  of  fabricating  articles  of  various 
kinds  by  casting  C.  in  molds.     Its  elasticity  and  flexibility,  its  insolubility  in  water,  and 
its  great  impenetrability  to  gases  and  fluids  in  general,  have  now  been  found  to  adapt 
it  to  a  great  variety  of  uses;  but  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  its  applications  it  is 
now  employed  in  the  vulcanized  state. 

The  C.  of  commerce  is  obtained  most  largely  from  South  America,  but  considerable 
quantities  are  also  procured  from  British  India,  the  Indian  archipelago,  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  Mauritius.  During  the  year  1872,  the  actual  imports  of  this  material 
into  Great  Britain  were: 

—        _  Cwts. 

From  Brazil 68,143 

"     New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Central  America. 16,390 

*'     British  India 18,855 

"     Strait  Settlements 15,296 

"     West  Coast  of  Africa 14,136 

"     Mauritius 10,488 

*'     Other  Countries 18,862    t 

uigiiizea  oy  xjitljOQLC 

Total 157,114^ 


Caoutchouc.  ^^^ 

In  1852,  the  total  imports  were  only  15,269  6wt8. ;  in  1862,  69,708  cwts. ;  and  in  1876, 
157,509  cwts.  The  average  annual  yield  of  Brazil  for  the  five  years  preceding  1871. 
according  to  a  table  sent  from  that  countiy  to  the  Vienna  exhibition  of  1873,  was  about 
5,000.000  kilogrammes.  The  value  of  the  159.758  cwts.  of  0.  imported  in  1877  was 
£1,484,794. 

Brazilian  C.  is  the  product  of  several  species  of  sipTwnia  (natural  order  eup7iarbiaee<B\ 
hut  chie^y  Hiphonia  elaMica.  Bates  says  that  "this  tree  is  not  remarkable  in  appear- 
ance; in  bark  and  foliage  it  is  not  unlike  the  European  ash,  but  the  trunk,  like  that  of 
all  forest  trees,  shoots  up  to  an  immense  height  before  throwing  off  branches."  The 
C.  of  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Central  America  is  obtained  from  eastilloa  da^tita 
(nat.  ord.  artoearpacea),  that  of  East  India  from  the  beautiful  glossy-leaved  jwu;6  el<ittica 
(nat.  ord.  m/traceoB),  now  so  common  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  our  conservatories,  that 
of  Borneo  from  urceola  dasUca,  and  that  of  western  Africa  from  several  species  of 
landolphia,  and  also  fleus.  Species  of  vahea,  willughbeia,  euphorbia^  and  other  genera 
likewise  yield  useful  varieties  of  C.,  and  the  sources  of  some  kinds  are  unknown. 

C.  is  sometimes  collected  by  cutting  the  trees  down,  but  much  more  usually  by  mak- 
ing simple  incisions  in  the  trunks.  The  method  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  liquid 
C.  is  thus  described  in  a  work  recently  published  at  Rio  Janeiro.  In  a  few  hovtr^  the 
juice  which  flows  out  fills  the  basins,  made  of  large  leaves  and  plastic  clay,  which  are 
adapted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tree.  It  is  then  poured  into  other  vessels  of  various 
shapes;  in  a  short  time  it  becomes  thickened,  and  solidities  in  consequence  of  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  liquid  part.  In  order  to  dry  it  completely,  the  practice  is  to  expose  il  to  a 
gentle  heat;  for  this  purpose  it  is  suspended  over  a  brazier  lighted  with  wood,  aiid  the 
ame  maintiiined  .vith  tlie  fruits  of  auricuri,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  receive  the 
smoke,  hence  the  blackish  color  which  the  C.  of  commerce  generally  presents.  Whilst 
it  is  liquid,  it  is  fashioned  by  means  of  molds,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
destined.    An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  import  the  juice  of  the  tree,  and  sub- 

iect  it  to  the  drying  process  in  this  country,  but  little  has  as  yet  been  imported  into 
Jritain.  The  characters  of  the  juice  are,  that  it  possesses  the  consistence  of  cream,  has 
a  yellow  color,  is  miscible  with  water,  but  not  with  naphtha  or  other  of  the  solvents  of 
ordinarv  C,  and  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.02  to  1.41— ordinary  C.  being  930.  The 
juice  contains  about  30  per  cent  of  caoutchouc.  When  heated,  it  coagulates  (as  the 
glaire  of  Qgjr  does),  owing  to  the  presence  of  albumen;  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  dries 
up  and  leavi^s  a  film  of  caoutchouc.  In  the  preparation  of  pure  C,  the  natural  juice  is 
mixed  with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  then  either  heated  or  mixed  with 
common  salt  or  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  pure  C.  separates  as  a  white  opaque  sub- 
stance, which  becomes  transparent  when  dry.  Pure  C.  is  a  carbo-hydrogen,  its  compo- 
sition being  carbon  87.5  and  liydrogen  12.5. 

Para  C.  is  the  best,  and  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  The  other 
South  American  kinds  are  of  medium  quality.  East  Indian  rubber — naturally  a  fine 
quality— is  too  often  injured  by  adulteration  and  careless  collecting.  The  poorest  kind 
is  the  w.  .Vfiican,  being  clammy,  offensive  in  its  odor,  and  only  slightly  elastic. 

Commercial  0.  is  a  tough  ibrous  substance,  possessing  elastic  properties  in  the  high- 
est d«^gree.  lieduced  to  the  temperature  of  freezing  water  (32°  F.),  it  hardens,  and  in 
greater  part,  if  not  entirely,  loses  its  elasticity,  bnt  does  not  become  brittle.  When 
eated,  as  by  placing  in  boiling  water,  it  softens,  and  becomes  very  much  more  elastic 
than  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  it  does  not  in  any  degree  dissolve  in  the  water. 
If  suddenly  stretched  to  seven  or  eight  times  its  original  length,  it  becomes  wjirm ;  and 
if  kept  in  this  outstretched  form  for  several  weeks,  it  appeara  to  lose,  in  great  part,  its 
elastic  properties,  and  in  this  condition  is  readily  cut  into  those  thin  threads  which  are 
used  in  the  elastic  put  in  gloves,  bonnets,  etc.,  and  the  elasticity  of  which  is  readily 
renewed  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat.  Of  late  ^ears,  however,  elastic  thread  is 
usually  prepared  with  vulcanized  rubber.  Commercial  C.  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  is  not  acted  upon  by  alkalies  or  acids,  except  when  the  latter  are  concentrated, 
and  heat  is  applied;  but  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  naphtha, 
petroleum,  benzol,  and  the  essential  oils  of  turpentine,  lavender,  and  sassafras.  Many 
other  essential  and  fixed  oils,  when  heated  with  C,  cause  it  to  soften,  and  produce 
thick  glutinous  compounds,  especially  linseed  oil,  which,  in  the  proportion  of  If  lb.  of 
the  oii  to  4  ozs.  C.  in  thin  strips  or  films,  yields  a  solution  which,  when  strained,  is  of 
great  use  in  rendering  shoes,  cloth,  etc  ,  water-proof.  When  heated  to  248*  F.,  C. 
fuses;  and  at  600**  it  is  volatilized,' at  the  same  time  undergoing  decomposition,  and 
yields  a  liquid  called  caoutclwucine  or  caoutchisine,  with  the  specific  gravity  680,  and 
possessing  great  solvent  powers  over  C.  and  other  substances.  Caoutchoucine  is  neces- 
saril^r  very  expensive,  and  hence  its  use  is  limited;  but  cordage  steeped  in  it  and  dried 
acquires  great  supple  and  tenacious  properties,  and  cloth  saturated  with  it,  and  dri^  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  water-tight. 

In  the  employment  of  C.  as  a  branch  of  manufacture,  the  first  operation  is  the  puri- 
fication of  the  crude  material  as  it  comes  from  abroad.  The  crude  material  is  cut  into 
minute  shreds,  and  washed  by  powerful  machinery,  immersed  in  water,  which  releases 
the  solid  impurities,  and  the  pure  C.  being  removed,  is  placed  on  iron  trays,  and  dried 
in  a  room  healed  by  steam.  The  material  then  undergoes  a  process  of  kneadinj^  under 
very  heavy  rollers,  which  causes  the  adhesion  of  the  various  pieces  of  C.  to  each  other. 
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and  ultimately  yields  a  mass  or  block  of  C.  in  which  the  condensation  is  so  perfect  thai 
all  air-holes,  and  other  cells  and  interstices,  disappear.  The  block  of  C.  is  then  cut 
under  water  by  powerful  knives  or  shears  into  sheets,  from  which  the  pieces  sold  by 
stationers  may  b«  shaped  out,  or  from  which  C.  bands  or  thread  may  be  obtained.  In 
the  manufacture  of  square  threads,  mere  cutting  is  had  recourse  to;  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  operation  may  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  1  lb.  of  C.  will  yield  32,000  yds. 
of  thread.  The  round  thread  elastic  is  prepared  from  C.  which  has  been  treated  with 
about  double  its  weight  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  containing  about  5  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
which  yields  a  soft  material  resembling  in  consistence  bread  dough  or  putty;  and  this 
being  squeezed  through  a  series  of  small  holes,  is  obtained  in  minute  round  threads, 
which  are  first  received  on  an  endless  piece  of  velvet  and  ultimately  on  an  endless 
web  of  common  cloth  500  to  600  yds.  long,  during  the  transit  of  the  threads  across 
which,  the  solvent  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  caoutchouc. 
When  it  is  wished  to  weave  these  threads  into  cloth,  they  are  wound  upon  bobbins, 
taking  care  to  stretch  the  C.  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  deprive  it,  for  the  time  being, 
of  its  elasticity;  and  after  it  has  been  woven  into  the  cloth,  a  hot  iron  is  passed  over  the 
fabric,  and  immediately  the  C.  resumes  its  elasticity. 

In  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  clothing,  or  Mackintoshes  (see  Mackintosh), 
which  was  the  firet  application  of  rubber  on  a  large  scale,  the  C.  is  made  into  a  solu- 
tion with  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  other  solvent,  and  spread  upon  the  cloth;  when 
thus  coated,  the  fabric  is  pressed  between  heavy  rollers.  This  variety  of  water-proof 
cloth  has  now,  however,  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  another  kind  made  with 
vulcanized  rubber,  which  we  shall  notice  presently. 

Vulcanized  GdautcJiouc. — Pure  india-rubber  is  now  used  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
arts,  but  it  is  applied  in  the  vulcanized  state  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  pur- 
poses. The  remarkable  change  which  C  undergoes  when  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
heated,  according  to  circumstances,  from  340°  to  310*  F.,  was  discovered  by  Charles 
Goodyear,  in  America,  in  1843,  and  independently,  about  the  same  time,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hancock,  in  England.  In  the  process  of  vulcanizing,  the  rubber,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
is  either  torn  into  shreds  or  crushed  into  thin  pieces  by  machinery,  and  afterwards 
washed.  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  vulcanized  rubber,  one  hard  and  homy  in  its 
texture,  the  other  soft  and  elastic.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  C.  is  mixed 
with  about  one  third  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  heated  for  several  hours,  the  tem- 
perature finally  rising  to  fully  SOO**  F.  For  the  soft  kind  of  vulcanized  rubber,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  sulphur  is  required — namely,  from  ^  to 
10  per  cent,  and  the  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  vulcanizing  chamber  is  con- 
siderably less.  Usually,  too,  with  this  latter  kind,  the  articles  are  made  before  the 
rubber  is  heated.  The  sulphur  is  commonly  added  in  the  ground  state,  but  sometimes 
the  rubber  is  treated  with  some  solution  containing  this  element,  such  as  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon 

Although  sulphur  is  the  only  essential  ingredient  required  for  vulcanizing  rubber, 
yet  other  substances  are  usually  added.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  machinery  belting,  pipes, 
and  some  other  articles,  the  silicate  of  mi^esia  (French  chalk)  is  used  to  prevent  adhe- 
siveness. Litharge,  or  carbonate  of  lead,  again,  is  frequently  mixed  with  the  rubber 
and  sulphur  for  certain  purposes;  but  there  is  really  a  long  list  of  materials  more  or 
less  used  in  preparing  different  qualities  of  vulcanized  C,  each  manufacturer  using 
mixtures,  the  exact  nature  of  which  he  is  careful  not  to  divulge.  Asphalte,  tar,  lamp- 
black, whiting,  rosin,  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  ground  cork  are  some  of  the  ingredients 
most  commonly  employed  in  this  way.  Belting  for  machinery,  and  some  Kinds  of 
tubing,  are  formed  oi  alternate  layers  of  canvas  and  vulcanized  rubber 

Natural  C,  as  already  stated,  is  elastic,  cohesive,  impervious  to  ^ses,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  resists  many  chemical  re-aeents;  but  it  loses  its  elasticity  by  cold, 
softens  by  heat,  and  is  destroyed  by  many  fixea  oils.  After  being  vulcanized,  C.  has  its 
elasticity  greatly  increased,  is  not  hardened  by  cold,  and  does  not  soften  or  become  viscid 
St  any  temperature  short  of  its  absolute  decomposition.  Besides,  it  is  barely  soluble  in 
turpentine,  naphtha,  and  the  other  solvents  of  pure  C. ;  nor  does  oil  readily  penetrate 
or  soften  it. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  specify  the  many  useful  purposes  to 
which  vulcanized  C.  is  applied,  even  if  we  had  the  space  to  spare.  From  the  year 
1848,  when  it  was  first  msuie,  to  the  present  time,  the  various  patented  applications  of  it 
must  be  two  pr  three  thousand  in  number.  The  mere  abridgments  of  the  specifications 
connected  with  this  material,  issued  by  the  English  patent  office,  form  a  thick  volume. 
Under  the  head  Goloshes,  will  be  found  a  brief  description  of  the  process  of  making 
india-rubber  shoes.  Water-proof  coats  are  now  made  in  a  similar  way,  the  mixture  or 
rubber  and  vulcanizing  materials  being  pressed  on  the  surface  of  any  suitably  woven 
fabric  by  heated  iron  rollers  in  a  calender.  The  coats  are  then  cut  out  and  the  various 
pieces  put  together,  without  sewing,  bv  some  solvent,  such  as  turpentine,  which  makes 
the  edges  adhere.  They  are  afterwards  heated  in  the  vulcanizing  chamber.  Both  coata 
and  shoes  of  this  material  have,  however,  the  objectionable  property  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  moisture  from  the  skin.  Belting,  buffers,  wheel  tires,  washers,  valves,  pipes, 
fire-hose,  and  other  engineering  appliances,  form  a  large  branch  of  the  rubber  trade.  For 
medical  and  surgical  purposes,  many  articles  are  made  of  this  ijr^a^rlyj.  ^^jyjfe  f^ 
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apparently  trivial  matter  as  vulcanized  rubber  threaa,  one  English  firm  turns  out  about 
3,000  lbs.  per  day,  and  another  single  small  article— namely,  tobacco  pouches— is  made 
in  another  factory  at  the  rate  of  3,000  per  diem. 

Hard  vidcanized  rubber,  termed  vulcanite,  and  sometimes  ebonite,  is  made  into  a 

freat  many  small  articles,  such  as  combs,  chains,  bracelets,  boxes,  penholders,  papcr- 
nives,  knife-handles,  buttons,  etc.,  as  a  substitute  for  materials  like  horn,  bone,  ivorj-, 
and  jet.  As  in  the  case  of  these  substances,  it  is  formed  into  various  objects  bv  molding, 
cutting,  carving,  polishing,  and  other  processes.  Vast  numbers  of  these  articles  are  now 
sold,  but  some  time  must  yet  elapse  before  the  quality  of  this  material  is  thoroughly 
tested.  The  black  color  of  vulcanite  ornaments  has  still  a  tendency  to  turn  gray,  but 
.  the  brittleness  which  was  a  fault  of  combs  made  of  it  a  few  years  ago,  seems  to  be  over- 
come. With  respect  to  objects  of  considerable  size,  vulcanite  nas  been  made  into 
furniture,  ornamental  tiles,  and  even  rails  for  railroads.  A  kind  of  vulcanite  is  now 
very  largely  employed  as  an  insulator  in  electric  cables,  experience  having  shown  that 
there  are  certain  objections  to  gutta-percha  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  some  useful  apphcations  of  india-rubber  in  the  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state, 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  note;  thus,  when  melted  at  398**  F.,  and  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  slaked  lime,  it  forms  a  useful  cement  or  lute,  which  can  be  easily  loosened, 
but  It  will  dry  and  harden  if  red  lead  is  added.  A  very  tenacious  glue  is  formed  bv 
heating  C,  coal  tar,  and  shell-lac  together.  It  forms  an  ingredient  in  some  special  kinds 
of  varnishes,  and  it  also  improves  the  lubricating  qualities  of  mineral  oils,  when  a  small 
quantity  is  dissolved  in  them. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  six  or  eight  large  india-rubber  factories,  each  employing 
from  4^  to  600  hands,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  works.  The  manufacture 
of  C.  is  also  an  extensive  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  in  some  continental 
countries,  especially  France.  According  to  an  estimate  made  bv  M.  Ballard  in  1867,  the 
annual  French  consumpt  of  raw  india-rubber  was  then  180,000  lbs.,  the  value  of  which 
in  a  manufactured  state  was  fully  £3.000,000.  This  would  indicate  that  the  industry  is 
more  largely  developed  in  France  than  in  England.  In  most  india-rubber  factories  a 
large  number  of  the  work-people  are  females;  and  with  respect  to  the  operatives  engaged 
in  them  generally,  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  as  no  great  skill  is  required  on  their  part, 
employment  in  such  works  has  proved  quite  a  boon  to  many  persons  who  have  never 
learned  a  trade. 

GAP,  in  ship-building,  is  a  strong,  thick  block  of  wood  fixed  near  the  top  of  each 
mast;  it  has  a  hole  to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  mast,  and  another  to  receive 
the  lower  end  of  the  topmast,  with  e^ebolts  to  aid  in  hoisting  the  topmast.  There  is  also 
a  C.  of  smaller  size  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  topmast  and  the  top-gallant* 
mast.    When  made  of  iron,  the  0.  is  called  a  erance. 

CAP.    See  Percussion  Caps. 

CAPACITY,  Legal,  is  such  a  condition  of  individuals,  in  regard  to  their  natural  quali- 
ties and  actual  position  under  the  constitution  of  the  countxy,  as  fits  them  for  the  appU* 
cation  of  the  laws  civil  and  criminal.  Qenerally  speaking,  all  persons  have  this  1^1 
capacity  excepting  aliens,  persons  attainted,  convicts,  insane  persons,  and  to  some  extent 
also  infants,  femmss  coverts  or  married  women,  and  persons  under  duress;  see  these  heada 
See  also  CoNvEYA^xE,  Contract,  PLAiNTiFr,  Pursuer,  Defendant,  Suit. 

CAPANNORI,  a  city  of  Italy,  5  m.  e.  of  Lucca;  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  rail- 
road from  Pisa  to  Florence;  pop.  71,  48,313. 

CAP-A-PIE'  (Fr.  head  to  foot),  in  the  military  language  of  the  middle  ages,  was  applied 
to  a  knight  or  soldier  armed  at  all  points,  or  from  head  to  foot,  with  armor  for  defense 
and  weapons  for  attack. 

CAPASISOKEO,  in  heraldry.  A  war-horse  completely  furnished  for  the  field  is  said 
to  be  caparisoned. 

CAPE,  in  geogi-aphy,  the  extremity  of  a  portion  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  beyond 
the  general  line  of  the  shore.  On  a  low  sandy  coast,  a  C.  generally  forms  an  obtuse 
angle,  being  merely  a  change  in  the  trending  of  the  land.  On  rocky  shores,  capes  usually 
form  acute  angles,  and  are  here  sometimes  called  points  or  promontories. 

CAPE  AGULHA8.     See  AarrLHAs.  ant£. 

CAPE  ANN,  in  n.e.  massacnusetts,  3i  u:  from  Boston;  42**  38'  n.,  70°  35'  w.;  has 
two  fixed  lights  90  ft.  above  tide,  and  about  halt  a  m''«  apart.  There  are  two  other 
lights  on  Thatcher's  island,  about  a  mile  off  shore.  There  ar?  valuable  stone-quarries 
at  the  cape.  The  whole  rocky  peninsula  generally  included  under  this  name,  projects 
about  80  m.  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

CAPE  BAB-EL-MANDEB.     See  Bab-el-mandeb,  ante. 

CAPE  BIANCO,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean;  87*  20'  tl, 
r  48'  east. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  or  Orford,  in  s.w.  Oregon,  42'*  45'  n.,  126**  45'  w. ;  25  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rogue  river.  A  little  s.  of  the  cape  is  Port  Orford;  on  the  cape  is  a  light 
125  ft.  above  tide. 

uigitizea  oy  "Kjvjxjwiy^ 
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CAPE  BLANCO,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa.     See  Blanco,  ante, 

CAPE  BOE'O,  the  w.  point  of  Sicily,  a  mile  from  Marsala;  37"  28'  n.,  12"  26'  east 
Off  this  cape,  in  241  B.C.,  the  Romans  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
closing  the  first  Punic  war. 

CAPE  BOJADOK'.    See  Bojador,  ante. 

CAPE  BON,  or  Ras  Adder,  in  Tunis,  Africa,  37°  6'  n.,  11"  8'  e.,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Tunis. 

CAFE  BBET'OV,  a  rocky  island  of  irregular  form  in  British  North  America,  stretching 
in  n.  lat.  between  45°  and  47",  and  in  w.  long,  between  60"  and  61°  30'.  It  is  separatea 
from  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Chebuctoor  Ohedabucto  bay  and  the  gut  of  Canso, 


contains  3,120  sq.m.,  with  &ppp.  (1871)  of  26,454.  Its  principal  exports  are  pine,  oak, 
birch,  maple,  fish,  and  coal.  Though  the  island  produces  maize  and  other  grains,  yet  it 
depends  for  its  breadstuffs  chiefly  on  the  United  States.     C.  B.,  originally  a  French  pos- 


session, was  taken  b^  the  English  in  1745;  but  being  subsequently  restored  to  France,  it 
was  again  captured  in  1758,  and  ceded  in  1763.  Auer  having  been  for  a  time  a  distinct 
colony,  it  now  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  towns  are  Sydney,  Ari- 
chat,  and  Port  Hood,  the  once  famous  Louisbourg,  stripped  of  its  fortifications,  having 
become  merely  a  village. 

CAPE  BRET'ON,  a  co.  in  e.  Nova  Scotia,  a  part  of  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  ocean ;  pop.  '71,  76,424.  Coal  is  the  chief  production.  Chief 
town,  Sydney. 

CAPE  CANAVERAL,  about  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida,  28"  27'  n., 
80"  33'  west.  It  has  a  revolving  light  189  ft.  above  the  water.  There  are  dangerous 
shoals  around  the  cape. 

CAPE  CHARLES  at  the  n.e.  entrance  of  Chesapeake  bay,  Virginia.  On  Smith's 
island  there  is  a  revolving  light  37"  3'  n.,  7.6"  2'  west.  This  cape  is  tne  extreme  s.  pro- 
jection of  the  "  eastern  shore  "  of  Maryland. 

CAPE  CLEAR,  a  high  promontory  on  the  s.  side  of  Clear  island,  co.  Cork,  Ireland, 
usually  the  first  land  seen  when  steamers  are  approaching  England  from  America. 
There  are  two  lights,  one  in  51"  26'  n.,  9"  29  w. ;  and  one  on  Fastnett  rock,  3i  m.  n.w. 
by  s.  from  the  cape,  148  ft.  above  high  water. 

GAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  the  chief  settlement  of  Great  Britain  in  north  or  upper  Guinea, 
lat  5"  5'  n.,  and  long.  1"  13'  west.  The  place,  as  its  name  implies,  is  defended  by  a 
fort,  or  rather  by  three  forts.  It  has  a  pop.  of  10,000.  During  1871,  the  external  trade 
of  the  entire  Gold  Coast,  C.  C.  C.  being  the  capital,  was  as  follows:  imports,  £364,672; 
exports,  £327,012.  Under  the  latter  head,  the  principal  articles  were  palm-oil,  gold-dust, 
tortoise-shell,  and  maize. 

CAPE  COD,  properly  a  narrow  peninsula  of  Massachusetts,  which,  with  a  length  of 
65  m.,  forms  the  s.e.  boundary  of  the  great  bay  of  that  state.  The  northern  extremity, 
marked  by  a  revolving  light  155  ft.  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  in  lat.  42"  8'  40" 
n.,  and  long.  70"*  14'  48"  west. 

CAPE  COD  (ante),  the  n.w.  point  of  the  long  sandy  strip  running  around  Cape  Cod 
bay  and  forming  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  inclosing  Provmcetown  and  Cape  Cod  harbors. 
The  name  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  strip  of  land.  On  Race  point,  at  the  n.  extremity, 
there  is  a  revolving  light  155  ft.  above  tide,  in  42**  4'  n.,  70"  15'  west.  There  are  also 
several  other  lights.  The  cape  was  discovered  by  Gk>snold  18  years  before  the  arrival 
of  the  pilgrims. 

CAPE  COLONY.    See  Cape  op  Good  Hope,  ante. 

CAPE  COM'ORIN.    See  Comorin,  ante. 

CAPE  DIAMOND,  the  high  rock  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St. 
Charles  on  which  stands  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 

CAPE  DISAPPOINTMENT,  or  Cape  Hancock,  the  s.w.  point  of  Washington  terri- 
tory, at  the  entrance  of  Columbia  river;  46"  16'  n.,  124"  2'  w.;  has  a  white  light  282  ft. 
above  the  water. 

CAPE  DUCA'TO.    See  Ducato,  ante. 

CAPE  ELIZABETH,  in  the  town  of  that  name  in  Cumberland  co.,  Me.,  6  m.  s.e.  of 
Portland,  43"  33'  n.,  70*  11'  w.  There  are  two  lights,  one  fixed  and  one  floating.  The 
town  is  a  suburb  of  Portland,  and  a  popular  summer  resort;  pop.  *70,  5,106. 

CAPE  FAREWELL,  the  s.  point  of  Greenland,  a  precipitous  headland  on  an 
island;  69**  49'  n.,  43"  54'  w.  The  currents,  the  ice,  and  the  winds  combine  to  make 
this  probably  the  most  boisterous  point  on  the  globe. 

CAPE  PEAR,  the  s.  point  of  Smith's  island  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river  im 
North  Carolina;  33"  48'  n.,  77"  57'  w.    There  is  a  light  about  a  mile  from  the  8ho^e^^lv! 
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CAPE  PEAR  RIVER,  in  Korth  Carolina,  formed  by  the  Haw  and  Deep  rivers,  and 
affording  navigation  from  tlie  ocean  to  Wilmington,  and  further  for  steamboats.  It 
enters  the  Atlantic  n.  of  Smelt  island. 

CAFEFIGUE,  Baftibte  Honorb  Raymond,  a  French  publicist  and  historian,  was  b., 
1802,  at  Marseilles.  He  studied  law  at  Aix,  and  in  1821  proceeded  to  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  his  juridical  course,  but  soon  betook  himself  to  journalism  and  author- 
ship. He  held  a  post  m  the  foreign  ofllce  until  1848.  This,  however,  did  not  interfere 
with  his  amazing  activity.  Besides  contributing  extensively  to  many  of  the  Parisian 
journals,  he  has  "manufactured"  not  less  than  a  hundred  volumes' of  history— not, 
indeed,  intrinsically  valuable,  but  indicating  wonderful  facility  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 
The  best  is  the  Higtaire  de  la  Beatauratiar^  (8a  edit.,  1842).  He  has  published  of  late  years 
many  interesting  biographical  works. 

CAPE  FINISTERRE'.     See  Finistbrrb,  ante. 

CAPE  FLATTERY,  the  extreme  w.  point  of  the  United  States  (except  Alaska),  in 
Washington  territory,  s.  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  On  an  island  half  a  mile  from 
the  cape  is  a  light,  48"  20'  n.,  124*"  43'  48'  west. 

CAPE  FLORIDA,  the  s.  extremity  of  Key  Biscayne  in  Dade  co.,  Fla.,  e.  of  the 
Everglades.    There  is  a  fixed  white  light. 

CAPE  GAT  A,  or  Capb  de  Gattb,  a  promontory  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Gra- 
nada extending  into  the  Mediterranean ;  a  mass  of  rock  about  24  m.  in  circumference. 
The  most  notable  of  the  pile  is  the  ancieot  Promitorium  Charidemi,  the  Moorish 
Kheyran,  and  is  formed  chiefly  of  agates,  spars,  and  crystals.  The  cape  was  once  & 
resort  of  Moorish  pirates. 

CAPE  GiRARDEAXJ,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Louis 
and  Iron  Mountain  railroads.  It  is  level,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated ;  producing  wheat, 
com,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  etc. ;  875  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  17,558 — 1646  colored.  Co.  seat, 
Jackson. 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  a  city  in  the  co.  of  the  same  name  in  Missouri  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  100  m.  below  St.  Louis;  pop.  '70,  8,585.  It  is  in  a  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated  section.     St.  Vincent's  college,  Roman  Catholic,  is  the  principal  public  institution. 

CAPE  GUARD AFUI'.    See  Guardafui,  ante. 

CAPE  HATTESA8,  a  dangerously  low  point  of  North  Carolina,  U.  S.,  in  lat  85"  14 
n.,  and  long.  75*  80'  w.  It  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  insular  banks  of  the  same 
name,  projecting  virtually  into  the  Florida  stream,  and  marking  the  spot  where  the 
coast-line  abruptly  turns  from  the  direction  of  n.e.  to  that  of  due  north. 

CAPE  HATTERAS  (ante),  the  point  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  stretchmg  fur- 
thest  into  the  Atlantic,  and  by  far  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  American  coast  for 
navigators,  on  account  of  shoals  and  frequent  gales  and  storms.  Coasting  vessels  are 
apt  to  be  crowded  up  towards  this  cape  hv  the  gulf  stream,  which  is  only  about  20  m. 
east.  There  is  a  li^ht  near  the  capte  102  ft.  above  the  sea.  Cape  Hatteras  is  off  about 
the  middle  of  Pamlico  sound,  and  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  and  barren  regions  on  the 
U.  S.  coast. 

CAPE  HAYTIEN  (formerly  called  Cape  Fran^oM  and  Ca/pe  Henri),  a  seaport  t.  of  the 
island  of  Hayti,  on  its  n.  coast,  in  lat.  19**  40'  n.,  long.  72*  54'  west.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  small  bay,  partly  encircled  by  hills,  has  wide  and  well -paved  streets,  and  some 
handsome  squares.  A  great  x>ortion  of  it,  however,  is  in  ruins,  the  effects  of  the  revo- 
lutionary wars  at  the  end  of  last  century.  Safe  anchora^  is  found  within  the  harhor, 
which,  however,  is  rather  difficult  of  access.  C.  H.  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  United  States.     Pop.  stated  at  from  12,000  to  16,000. 

CAPE  HENLO'PEN,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Delaware,  at  the  s.  entrance  of  the  Dela- 
ware bay,  18  m.  s.8.w.  of  cape  May,  which  is  in  New  Jersey,  on  Uie  other  side  of  the 
entrance.  Cape  Henlopen  is  in  88*^47'  n.,  75°  5'  w.,  and  has  a  fixed  light  182  ft  above 
the  sea. 

CAPE  HENRT,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  at  the  s.  entrance  to  Chesapeake  bay, 
opposite  to  cape  Charles  in  Maryland;  86**  56'  n.,  76°  4'  w. ;  has  a  fixed  light  120  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

CAPE  HOBH,  or  Hoorn,  the  most  southerly  point  of  America,  terminating  an  island 
of  its  own  name,  in  the  archipelago  of  Terra  aelFuego.  It  is  in  lat.  65°  58'  40"  s.,  and 
long.  67°  16'  w.,  having  a  perennially  antarctic  climate,  and  being  in  itself  merely  a 
detached  liok,  bare  and  rugged,  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  It  was  discovered  by 
Schouten,  a  native  of  Hoorn  m  Holland,  about  90  years  later  than  the  strait  of  Marian. 
and  since  then  the  course  of  navigation  of  sailing  vessels  has  been  round  the  cape  mstcad 
of  through  the  strait. 

CAP'EL,  Arthur,  Lord,  1600-49;  representative  of  Hertford,  in  the  Long  parlia- 
ment of  1640.  He  was  a  royalist  officer,  acting  with  lord  Colchester  and  Edward  Hyde 
as  a  general,  and  was  in  the  actions  of  Bristol,  Exeter,  f^n|J^^fmi^tg[^,JU^pglche8ter, 
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he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  to  Fairfax.    He  was  tried  for  treason  and  exe- 
cuted Mar.  9,  1649.    He  was  the  author  of  Daily  Observations  or  Jifeditatums, 

CAP'EL,  Thomas  John,  b.  1835;  an  English  Roman  Catholic  priest.  When  but  17 
years  old,  he,  with  others,  founded  a  normal  training  collie  for  the  education  of  school* 
teachers,  of  which,  in  1856,  he  was  chosen  president.  Being  compelled  to  seek  southern 
Europe  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  founded  at  Pau  a  mission  for  English-speaking 
Roman  Catholics,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pope  advanced  him  to  "monsignore,"  a 
position  equivalent  to  that  of  bishop.  Returning  to  England,  in  1873  he  established  the 
Koman  Catholic  public-school  at  Kensington,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  preach- 
ing.   In  1874,  he  published  a  Beply  to  Oladstojie's  Political  Ea&pot^loMon, 

CAFE  LA  HAGUE,  a  promontory  of  France,  forming  the  n.w.  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Cotentin,  in  the  department  of  Manche.  It  juts  out  into  the  English  channel, 
opposite  the  island  of  Aldernej,  and  about  16  m.  n.n.w.  of  Cherbourg,  and  50  m.  s.  of 
St.  Alban's  Head,  in  Dorsetshire. 

CAPE  LA  HOOUE,  often  confounded  with  cape  la  Hague,  is  situated  on  the  e.  side 
of  the  same  peninsula.  Here  the  united  English  and  Dutch  fleets  defeated  the  French 
in  1693. 

CA'PELDT,  MaUotus  Orcmlandicus,  a  small  fish  of  the  family  of  aalmwnidoB,  extremely 
abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  much  used  as  bait  in  the  cod-fishery.  It 
is  also,  in  a  dr^  state,  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  imported,  although  not  very 
largely,  into  Bntain,  where  it  sometimes  appears  on  the  breakfast  or  supper  table.  Its 
flavor,  which  is  very  agreeable,  suggests  to  most  persons  the  idea  of  its  belonging  to  the 
herring  rather  tlian  the  salmon  family.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  smelt,  but  the  teeth  are 
smaller  and  more  numerous.  It  is  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus. — ShoiUs  of  cape- 
lins  arrive  periodically  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  vast  numbers  changing  the 
very  color  of  the  sea. 

CAFELL,  Edwabd,  1713-81;  b.  m  Suffolk,  England;  a  Shakespearean  annotator 
and  critic.  As  deputy-inspector  of  plays,  he  became  so  much  disturbed  by  the  inaccura- 
cies in  the  current  edition  of  Shakespeare,  that  he  projected  an  -entirely  new  print,  care- 
fullv  compared  with  the  original  as  far  as  possible.  This  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  London  book-sellers.  He  continued  his  Shakespearean  researches  during  his  life, 
and  shed  much  light  on  the  great  author's- works.  He  also  published  a  volume  of  ancient 
poems  under  the  title  of  Proltmons. 

CAPELLA,  a  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  on  the  left  shoulder  of  Auriga.  C.  is 
also  called  Capra  or  the  She-goat ^  a  name  also  sometimes  given  to  Capricorn. —The  poets 
fable  C.  to  be  Amalthea's  goat,  which  suckled  Jupiter  in  his  infancy. 

GAPELLA.    See  A  Cafella. 

CAPELLAjMartianxjs  Mineus  Felix,  a  learned  author  belonging  to  the  second  half 
of  the  5th  c,  was  bom  in  Africa,  but  where  is  not  definitely  ascertained.  Of  his  life 
nothing  whatever  is  known.  The  work  which  has  preserved  his  name  to  posterity  is  the 
Satiiicon,  a  kind  of  cncyclopaDdia,  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle  ages  as  a  work  of 
reference.  It  is  written  in  a  medley  of  prose  and  verse,  and  is  full  of  curious  learning, 
but  possesses  no  literary  value ;  the  style  has  all  the  bombastic  pomp  of  the  African 
school  of  later  Latinists.  It  consists  of  nine  books.  The  first  two  consist  of  an  allegory, 
The  Nuptials  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  while  the  remaining  seven  are  devoted  to  the 
'*  liberal  arts,"  grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and 
music.  The  first  edition  of  the  Satiricon  appeared  in  1499,  under  the  care  of  Franciscus 
Bodianus;  the  best  in  1836,  under  the  care  of  U.  F.  Kopp. 

The  book  on  astronomy  is  remarkable  as  containing  a  hint  of  the  true  theory  of  the 
solar  system.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  there  declared  to  move  round  the  sun,  and  not 
round  the  earth;  and  their  relation  to  these  bodies  is  properly  explained.  Now  as  Coper- 
nicus knew  C,  and  quotes  from  him,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  derived  the  first  idea  of 
bis  doctrine  from  this  writer. 

CAPE  LOOKOUT,  on  the  e.  coast  of  North  Carolina,  86  m.  8.w.  of  cape  Hatteras; 
34°  7'  n.,  76^  33'  w.,  having  a  fixed  whita  light  100  ft.  above  tide. 

CAPE  MATAPAN',  the  s.  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  In  Greece, 
between  the  gulf  of  Laconia  and  Kalamatia,  ^'^  28'  n.,  22"  29'  east.  The  ancient  Greeks 
called  it  Tcenarium,  and  made  it  sacred  to  Neptune,  whose  temple  stood  near  the  cape, 
the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen. 

CAPE  MAY,  the  s.  point  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  n.e.  entrance  to  Delaware  bay. 
There  is  a  revolving  light  152  ft.  above  tide;  88°  56'  n.,  74°  57'  west. 

CAPE  MAY,  a  co.  in  s.  New  Jersey,  on  the  ocean  and  Delaware  bay,  intersected  by 
the  Cape  May  and  Millville  raifroad;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  8349.  The  surface  is  level,  and 
somewhat  swampy,  with  alluvial  soil,  producing  grain,  hav,  and  fruit.  In  one  of  the 
swamps  is  a  deposit  of  cedar  trees,  the  timber  of  which  is  still  good,  though  it  must  have 
been  under-ground  more  than  2000  years.     Co.  seat,  Cape  May  Cc^i^r||-l|gij8^  ^^    ^^ 
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CAPE  MAY,  or  Capb  Island,  a  t.,  village,  and  celebrated  watering  place,  in  Cape 
May  CO.,  N.  J. ;  connected  with  Philadelphia  by  railroad;  sometimes  called  Cape  city  or 
Cape  Island  city.  There  is  a  fine  beach  several  miles  long,  and  the  bathing  facilities  are 
of  the  first  order.  The  hotels  are  numerous,  and  of  modern  construction,  and  in  sum- 
mer the  place  is  the  favorite  resort  of  Philadelphians  as  well  as  of  people  from  citiea 
more  remote.     The  climate  is  usually  equable  and  pleasant. 

CAPE  MENDOCI'NO,  in  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.,  the  extreme  w.  point  of  the  state; 
40^  26'  24'  n.,  134°  23'  27'  west.     There  is  a  flashing  light  428  ft.  above  the  water. 

CAPE  NORTH.    See  Magbrob,  ante. 

CAPE  ORTEGAL',  the  n.  extremity  of  Spain,  projecting  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  in 
the  province  of  Corunna;  48"  47'  n.,  7°  66'  w. ;  on  a  rugged  and  barren  coast. 

CAPE  OF  0OOD  HOPE,  popularly  regarded  aa  the  most  southerly  promontory  of  Africa, 
though  it  is  half  a  degree  to  the  n.  of  cape  Agulhas.  The  latter  is  merely  a  projection 
on  a  coast-line,  which  diverges  inconsiderably  from  a  parallel;  but  the  former  is  really 
the  turning-point  from  s.  to  e.  on  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  India.  This  celebrated 
promontory  is  in  lat.  34°  22'  s.,  and  long.  IS""  29'  e.,  being  the  termination  of  Table  moun- 
tain, which,  as  it  recedes  towards  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  rises  from  the  height  of  1000 
ft.  above  the  sea  to  that  of  3,582.  The  cape  (for  so  it  is  called  by  way  of  eminence)  was 
discovered  and  doubled  by  Diaz,  a  Portuguese  navic:ator,  as  early  as  1486 — six  years 
before  Columbus,  in  aiming  at  the  same  goal  by  a  different  route,  led  the  wa^  to  Amer- 
ica. But  it  was  only  in  1497  that  Vasco  da  Gama  realized  the  value  of  Diaz's  discovery, 
by  rounding  it  on  his  adventurous  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  Calicut.  The  result  was  not 
merely  to  open  a  new  channel  for  the  traffic  of  the  east,  but  it  was  also  to  transfer  trad- 
ing superiority  from  the  republics  of  Italy  to  the  states  of  Western  Europe. 

CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE,  a  British  colony,  was  so  called  from  the  cape  on  its  8.w. 
extremity.  It  was  established  by  the  Dutch  in  1652,  some  attempts  at  a  settlement  hav- 
ing been  previously  made  by  the  Portuguese.  The  former  only  intended  it  at  first  as  an 
intermediate  station  between  Holland  and  their  East  Indian  possessions;  and  at  first 
occupied  only  a  small  tract  of  ground  on  the  slopes  of  Table  mountain,  with  some  por- 
tion of  the  adjoining  flats;  but  they  had  in  their  neighborhood  scattered  tribes  of 
improvident  natives,  singularly  feeble  of  purpose,  and  incapable  of  organization  on  a  large 
scale.  The  tide  of  immigration  set  in  from  Holland,  and  when  the  country  was  finally 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  1806  (there  having  been  a  brief  occupation  of  it 
from  1796  till  1803),  the  Dutch,  had  extended  their  dominion  as  far  to  the  e.  aa  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Fish  river,  and  from  that  point  in  a  waving  line  across  the  country  to  the 
w.,  a  little  s.  of  Orange  river. 

In  entering  upon  the  government  of  this  large  territory,  the  British  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  a  race  of  a  totally  different  sort  from  that  of  the  purposeless  Hottentot 
— ^a  people  styled  Kaffirs,  mainly  of  Arab  descent,  consistin,^  of  tall,  athletic,  finely 
formed  men,  of  warlike  dispositions,  with  an  incurable  propensity  to  steal  from  any  one, 
provided  he  was  not  of  their  own  tribe,  and  particularly  so  if  he  was  a  foreigner.  The 
inevitable  result  was  a  succession  of  wars— those,  namely,  of  1812,  1819,  1828,  1835-36, 
1846-47,  1851-52. 

Cape  Colony  proper  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Orange  river  and  the  Kei.  But  of 
late  the  area  of  this  British  possession  has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  annexation  of 
districts  lying  to  the  northward.  Of  these  successive  annexations  the  most  important 
are  that  of  British  Kailraria  (see  Kaffrakia)  in  1866;  of  Basuto-land,  lying  in  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Orange  river,  in  1868;  of  two  vast  districts  across  the  Kei  called  Pinsro-fend 
and  Koman's-land,  now  called  Griqua-land  East  (q.v.),  m  1875;  of  Griqua-land  West,  in 
1876;  and  of  the  Transvaal  (q.v^)  in  1877.  The  area  of  cape  Colony  proper  is  181.593 
sq.m.,  and  its  pop.  in  1875,  496,881.  The  area  of  the  whole  colony,  with  the  newly 
incorporated  districts,  is  estimated  at  329,495  sq.m.,  and  its  pop.  at  1,142,782. 

The  highest  range  of  mountains  within  the  colony  is  9,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
mountains  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  coast-line  of  from  30  to  about  100  m.,  and  receive 
different  names  on  their  course,  such  as  the  Stormberg,  Sneeuwberg,  Nieuwvcid,  Rog- 
geveld,  and  Kamiesberg.  Between  this  principal  range  and  the  sea  on  the  e. ,  there  are 
two  other  ranges  less  continuous  and  regular,  the  intermediate  one  generally  more  dis- 
tant from  the  first  than  they  are  from  each  other. 

South  Africa  being  not  far  from  the  region  of  the  trades,  s.e.  winds  prevail,  especially 
in  the  summer  time;  the  only  other  wind  that  may  be  said  to  blow  is  that  from  the 
n.w.,  which  prevails  during  the  colder  months.  But  whichever  of  these  two  winds 
predominates — the  one  bearing  a  supply  of  rain  from  the  Indian  ocean,  the  other,  if  less 
frequent,  more  richly  laden  from  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  nearer  the  line  than  the  country 
which  it  fertilizes — it  fails  to  deposit  its  stores  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  principal 
water-shed  which  crosses  its  path.  Hence  the  curious  fact  of  the  transposition  of  sea- 
sons in  the  same  latitude.  As  the  harvest  in  such  latitudes  depends  more  on  the  sup* 
ply  of  rain  than  anything  else,  people  are  reaping  on  the  one  side  of  the  country  whilst 
they  are  sowine  and  planting  on  the  other.  jCertain  parts  of  the  country  are  liable  to 
long  continuea  droughts,  because  while  very  heavy  rain-falls  take  place,  thu  rain  is 
confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the  year.     The  country,  howft^^  (^^^^^mixf^ly  adapted 
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for  the  storage  of  water.  In  many  places  one  meets  with  the  successive  beds  of  dried- 
up  lakes,  with  a  narrow  outlet  at  the  lower  ends,  through  which  a  periodic  stream 
flows.  By  closing  up  this  outlet,  artificial  lakes  or  dams  may  be  formed  to  almost  any 
extCDt,  and  of  unlimited  number;  and  from  the  steepness  of  the  slope,  the  lands  lower 
down  admit  easily  of  being  laid  under  water. 

As  regards  minerals,  the  diamond  fields  are  in  Griqualand  (q.v.)«  till  recently  beyond 
^  the  limits  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  free  state.  In  1874,  the  lieutenant  of  West  Gnqua- 
'  land  issued  an  order  for  the  bettor  management  of  diggings  and  mines  of  precious 
stones  and  minerals,  in  which  he  requires  that  miners  shall  have  a  certificate,  dealers  a 
license,  and  the  mines  be  uuder  official  inspection.  This  ordinance  created  a  great  out- 
cry against  it  by  a  great  body  of  dealers;  but  it  seems  necessary  that  such  protection 
should  sliield  the  weak  and  the  dealer  who  wishes  to  trade  according  to  recognized  law. 
Gold  is  confidently  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  Transvaal  in  payable  quantities; 
but  the  only  mineral  within  the  colony  which  has  greatly  added  to  its  wealth  is  the 
rich  copper  ore  found  in  Namaqualand. 

There  is  in  the  colony  almost  a  total  want  of  navigable  rivers,  but  the  system  of  rail- 
ways is  rapidly  extending.  Already  the  copper  mines  are  connected  with  Port  Nolloth; 
the  line  which  connected  Cape  Town  with  Wellington  has  been  carried  forward  to 
Worcester.  When  completed,  it  will  be  a  trank  line  extending  from  one  end  of  the 
colony  to  the  other.  Another  line  has  been  begun  at  Port  Elizabeth,  in  order  that  it 
may  pierce  the  gaps  in  the  mountain  regions,  and  open  up  the  way  to  the  country 
l)ehind  them.  A  line  is  projected  from  East  London  with  a  similar  view.  The  ship- 
pine  at  Cape  Town  is  now  secure  by  a  breakwater  and  docks.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  the  Kowie;  but  measures  are  being  taken 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  making  these  also  safe  from  the  fierce  s.e.  winds. 

This  splendid  country  is  at  present  occupied  by  an  assemblage  of  very  varied  races. 
The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  landed  here.  The  Dutch  are  probably 
still  the  most  numerous,  notwithstanding  the  exodus  to  the  Orange  river  free  state, 
prompted  by  the  slave  question.  Next  in  number  tire  the  English,  by  whom  some  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  e.,  are  occupied  almost  exclusively.  The  French 
are  also  largely  represented,  many  refugees  having  settled  in  it  subsequently  to  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but  they  are  now  nearly  absorbed  in  the  Dutch 
population.  They  were  at  first  located  principally  in  the  w.,  where  they  introduced 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  but  their  names  are  now  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  land. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  importation  of  Germans,  who  have  been  settled  on  the 
frontiers  adjoining  the  Kaffirs  for  defensive  purposes.  As  reg^ds  the  colored  inhabit- 
ants, large  numbers  of  Kaffirs  have  been  retained  in  the  dijtricts  which  they  formerly 
occupied,  and  others  have  come  into  the  country  as  shepherds  and  servants.  There  is 
a  large  number  of  people  of  Malay  ori^n  in  and  around  Cape  Town,  and  in  towns  on 
the  e.  coast,  who  gain  a  livelihood  as  fishermen,  porters,  and  the  more  laborious  sorts 
of  skilled  labor.  There  are  a  few  Mozambiqucres  and  Hottentots,  besides  a  number  of 
half-castes,  to  whom  the  name  of  Africander  properly  belongs. 

The  constitution  of  the  country,  after  several  changes,  was  fixed  in  its  present  form, 
by  an  act  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  1872,  which  provides  for  responsible  gov- 
ernment. There  are  two  elective  chambers,  the  upper  house,  consisting  of  21  members, 
11  of  whom  represent  the  western  province  as  one  constituency,  and  10  the  eastern. 
They  are  presided  over  by  the  lord  chief -justice.  To  the  lower  house,  or  house  of 
assembly,  two  representatives  are  appointed  by  each  division  of  the  colonv,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cape  district,  which,  as  being  more  populous,  returns  four.  They 
amount  in  all  to  68,  and  are  presided  over  by  a  speaker  of  their  own  choice.  The 
16  electoral  divisions  into  which  the  western  and  eastern  provinces  are  each  divided, 
are  again  subdivided  for  magisterial  and  fiscal  purposes.  The  governor  carries  on 
the  administration  along  with  a  ministry  of  5  members— the  colonial  secretary,  the 
attorney -general,  the  treasurer-general,  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands  and  public 
works,  the  secretary  for  native  affairs.  The  supreme  court,  which  has  its  sittings  in 
Cape  Town,  has  two  judges  beside  the  lord  chief-justice.  Another  court  holds  its 
sittings  in  Graham's  Town,  in  which  there  are  two  judges  only,  but  there  lies  an  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court.  In  other  parts  of  the  colony,  justice  is  administered  by  the 
judges  going  on  circuit.     A  colonial  university  has  recently  been  founded. 

Wool  is  the  staple  product  of  the  colony;  ostrich  farming  and  the  culture  of  the 
vine  are  carried  on.  The  following  tables  show  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  colony 
for  recent  years: 

Imports.  Exports. 

1870 £2,352,048  £2,453,768 

1874 5.725,413  4,468,747 

1877 5, 158, 348  8,634, 078 

The  Cape  Colony  is  not  exceptional  in  showing  a  decline  in  imports  and  exports 
in   1877;  but  the  insecurity  caused  by  the  troubles  ending  in  the  Zulu  war  of  1879 
has   told  against  tbe  prosperity  of  the  colony.     The  official  tables  include   in  the 
returnH  of  revenue  also  ihc  loans  raised  by  the  government;  the  increase  since  1873  i«    ^ 
accordingly  not  to  be  regarded  as  normal.  uigmzea  oy  xj v/v^^i^ 
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Revenue.  Expenditure. 

1870 £831,211  £795.695 

1873 2.078,220      2,159.658  . 

1875 2,246.179      2.272.275 

1877 2,631.602      8,428,392 

CAPE  PALMAS,  the  s.  extremity  of  Liberia,  Africa,  4**  27'  n,,  7'  44'  west.  Thia 
was  the  point  at  which  the  Maryland  colony  of  free  colored  emigrants  settled  in  1834. 
The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the  Liberian  states,  and  is  called  Maryland.  There 
is  a  light-house  on  the  cape. 

CAPE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  in  Behring  sea.  the  w.  point  of  the  mainland  of 
Alaska,  directly  opposite  to  East  cape  in  Sibena,  the  strait  between  the  two  being  the 
narrowest  water  between  America  and  Asia.  The  cape  is  a  few  miles  &  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  and  terminates  in  a  bold  bluff,  n.  of  which  are  dangerous  shoals. 

CAPE  RACE,  the  s.e.  point  of  Newfoundland,  usually  the  first  American  land  seen 
by  steamers  from  England,  46**  40'  n.,  52**  54'  west.  There  is  a  revolving  light  180  ft. 
above  the  sea     The  cape  terminates  in  a  bold  rough  headland. 

GAPEBCAIL'ZIE,  Cafsbcaillie,  Wood-gbouse,  or  Cock  of  the  Woods  {ietrao  uro- 
gdUus),  the  largest  of  the  gallinaceous  birds  of  Europe.  It  is  a  species  of  grouse  (q.v.), 
almost  equal  in  size  to  the  turkey ;  the  male,  which  is  the  largest,  sometimes  weighing 
fifteen  pounds  or  more.  In  figure  and  appearance,  it  much  resembles  the  black-cock, 
but  the  tail  of  the  male  C.  is  rounded,  ancl  not  forked,  as  in  that  species;  and  the  male 
C.  has  the  feathers  of  the  head  elongated.  The  general  color  of  the  adult  male  is 
brownish  black,  minutely  freckled  with  grayish  white,  and  with  lighter  brown;  the 
quill-feathers  dark  brown;  the  tail-feathei*s  nearly  black,  some  of  the  longer  tail-coverts 
on  the  sides  of  the  tail  tipped  with  white ;  the  chest  is  of  a  shining  dark  green ;  there  is 
a  small  scarlet  patch  of  naked  skin  above  the  eye,  and  tJie  bill  is  whitish.  The  general 
color  of  the  female  and  of  young  males  is  dark  brown,  freckled  with  yellowish  brown; 
the  front  of  the  neck  and  the  chest  are  yellowish  chestnut;  and  the  feathers  of  theuDda 
parts  are  generally  ed^ed  with  white.  The  C.  has  the  feet  feathered  to  the  toes,  but  the 
toes  are  naked.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  pine- woods;  feeds  on  berries,  seeds,  worms. 
insects,  etc.,  and  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  pine,  greatly  preferring  the  Scotch  fir  to 
the  spruce;  occasionally  also  eating,  at  least  in  winter,  the  buds  of  the  birch  and  other 
trees.  The  female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lays  from  six  to  twelve  eggs,  of  a 
pale  reddish  or  yellowish  brown,  spotted  with  other  shades  of  brown,  and  more  than 
2  in.  long.  Like  the  black-cock,  the  C.  is  polygamous. — The  geographical  dis; 
tribution  of  the  C.  is  very  extensive:  it  is  found  on  the  pine-covered  mountains  of  all 
parts  of  Europe,  from  Spain  and  Italy  almost  to  the  North  cape,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  at  one  time  found  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  was 
completely  extirpated  about  the  end  of  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the  19lh  century. 
Through  the  exertions,  however,  of  the  earl  of  Fife  and  other  proprietors  of  great  High- 
land estates,  but  particularly  of  the  marquis  of  Breadalbane,  it  has  again  been  restored 
to  the  forests  of  the  Highlands  of  Scottand.  The  C.  is  very  capable  of  domestication, 
and  breeds  readily,  if  allowed  the  range  of  a  space  containing  a  few  pine-trees.  It  is 
much  esteemed  for  the  table.  The  market  of  Stockholm  is  well  supplied  with  it  in  win- 
ter; and  since  the  establishment  of  steam  communication,  it  has  been  regularly  brought 
from  Scandinavia  to  London. 

CAPE  BIVEB,  properlv  VaunJa,  taking  its  popular  name  from  the  proximity  of  its 
moutli  to  cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  on  the  e.  reach  of  the  Mosquito  shore  in  Central  America. 
After  a  generally  n.e.  course  of  nearly  300  m.,  it  enters  the  Caribbean  sea,  about  lat  H 
59'  n.,  and  long.  88*'  11'  w.,  being  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  upwards. 

CAPEBKAUM,  meaning  "the  field  of  repentance,"  or  "city  of  comfort,"  was  in  the 
time  of  our  Savior  a  favorite  and  exalted  city,  and  one  of  the  three  which  he  upbraided 
"because  they  repented  not."  It  was  situated  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  or  lake  of  Gennesareth.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  extending  more  than  a  mile 
along  the  shore  and  back  towards  the  mountains,  so  overgrown  with  grass  and  bushe?. 
that  It  is  difficult  to  move  among  them.     C.  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Syria  Tell-hfin. 

GA'PEBS  are  the  pickled  flower-buds  of  the  caper-bush  (ca/jpam  spinosa).  They  have 
an  agreeable  pungency  of  taste,  with  a  slight  bitterness,  and  have  long  been  in  very  gen- 
eral use  as  a  condiment  and  ingredient  of  sauces,  alon^  with  boiled  mutton  and  other 
kinds  of  food.  They  possess  medicinal  properties,  bemg  antiscorbutic,  stimulant,  and 
laxative.  They  are  of  a  grayish  green  color,  to  improve  which,  however,  copper  is  sonoe- 
times  used,  as  m  the  case  of  gherkins  and  other  pickles,  rendering  them  poisonous. 
This  can  be  detected  by  thrusting  a  polished  iron  rod  into  the  vessel  which  contains  the 
C. ;  the  surface  of  the  rod  soon  becoming  coated  with  copper,  if  it  is  present.— The 
caper-bush  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  other  countries  near  the  Meditem* 
nean.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  France  and  in  Italj^. 
but  most  of  all  in  Sicily.  It  succeeds  in  the  open  air  even  at  Paris,  but  in  Britain 
requires  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  It  is  a  trailing,  rambling  shrub,  loving  dry  places, 
and  often  growing  on  rocks  or  walls,  adding  a  fresh  charm  of  beauty  to  many  an  ancieat 
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ruin.  It  begins  to  flower  earlj  in  summer,  and  continues  flowering  till  winter.  The 
buds  are  ga£ered  every  morning,  and  are  immediately  put  into  vinegar  and  salt:  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  they  are  sorted  according  to  their  size  and  color,  the  greenest  and 
least  expanded  being  the  best,  and  are  again  put  into  vinegar,  tue  finest  being  sent  to 
the  market  in  bottles,  the  coarser  in  small  barrels.  The  fruit,  which  is  a  small  berry,  is 
also  pickled  in  the  s.  of  Italy.  The  flower-buds  of  the  caper  of  Mount  Sinai  {cappcb- 
ris  SiruUca)  are  pickled  like  those  of  the  common  species;  the  seeds  are  also  pickled, 
and  are  called  by  a  name  signifying  mountain  pepper.  The  fruit  of  ca/pparis  aphyUa  is 
made  into  a  pickle  in  India.  Species  of  capparis  are  numerous  in  India,  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  etc.  See  CAFPABiDEiSfi. — Various  substitutes  for  C.  are  sometimes  used, 
as  the  flower-buds  of  the  marsh  marigold  (ecUtha  pcUustris),  those  of  the  Indian  cress- 
{tropcBolum  moQus),  and  those  of  the  bean  caper  {tygaphyUum  fabago), 

CAPERS,  William,  d.d.,  1790-1855;  a  Methodist  minister  of  South  Carolina,  in 
early  life  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  in  Georgia.  He  was  for  several  years  presid- 
ing elder  in  Charleston,  where  he  edited  the  Wesleyan  Jmim/dy  afterwards  merged  in 
Ziori's  jBei'uldy  and  still  later  changed  to  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  of  New 
York.  In  1838.  he  was  representative  to  the  Wesleyan  conference  in  England,  and  in 
1855  was  chosen  professor  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  South  Carolina  uni- 
versity.    In  1846,  he  wfis  elected  bishop,  and  filled  the  ofiice  until  his  death. 

CAPE  SABLE,  the  s.  point  of  the  mainland  of  Florida,  and  the  s.e.  extremitv  of 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  26°  65'  n.,  81  "^  15'  west.  The  cape  is  occupied  by 
fort  Poinsett. 

CAPE  SABLE,  the  s.  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  43"  26'  n.,  66"  38'  west.  There  is  a  light 
on  Cape  Sable  island,  which  island  has  a  pop.  of  about  600  fishermen. 

CAPE  SAN  LUCAS,  the  s.  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  22°  44'  n. 
109°  54'  west.     Directly  e.  across  the  gulf  is  the  Mexican  port  and  city  of  Mazatlan. 

CAPE  SAN  ROQUE,  in  n.e.  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande,  5°  28'  s.,  85**  16' 
west.     Behind  the  cape  is  a  bay,  on  which  is  the  town  of  St.  Joseph. 

CAPE  SPARTIVEN  TO.  in  s.  Italy,  in  the  Mediterranean,  87"  57'  n.,  16"  5'  east.  The 
ancients  called  it  '*  Hercules'  Promontorium,"  and  supposed  it  to  be  the  most  southerly 
point  of  Italy. 

CAPE  ST.  VINCEKT,  a  headland  forming  the  s.w.  extremity  of  Portugal,  in  lat.  87° 
2'  n.,  long.  9"  w.,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  two  naval  battles  in  which  British  ships 
were  engaged,  fought  off  it,  one  in  1693,  the  other  in  1797.  In  the  former,  admiral 
Rooke,  who  with  some  20  English  and  Dutch  men-of-war  was  convoying  a  fleet  of  some 
400  merchantmen,  was  attacked  off  this  point  by  the  French  admiral  De  Tourville,  and 
after  a  running  fight  lost  several  ships  and  80  merchantmen.  In  Feb.  1797,  sir  John 
Jervis,  with  a  fleet  of  15  sail,  gave  battle  to  a  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  of  the  line, 
and  defeated  them,  capturing  four  ships  and  driving  the  rest  into  Cadiz  bay,  where  they 
were  blockaded. 

CAPE  ST.  VINCENT,  the  s.w.  extremity  of  Portugal,  37"  2'  n.,  9"  west.  Off  the 
cape,  Feb.  14,  1797,  the  English  admiral  Jervis  defeatea  a  Spanish  fleet  much  larger 
than  his  own. 

GA'PETIAN  DT'KASTY,  the  third  Prankish  dynasty,  founded  aboiit  the  close  of  the 
10th  c,  when  Hugo  Capet  ascended  the  throne.  The  surname  Capet  has  been  derived 
from  cappetus,  "a  monk's  hood."  because,  though  duke  of  France,  Hugo  was  also  abbot 
of  St.  Martin  de  Tours.  On  the  death  of  the  last  Carlovingian  monarch  (Louis  V.,  sur- 
named  Le  Faineant-~\.e. ,  the  Slothful),  Hugo,  the  most  powerful  of  French  vassals, 
seized  the  throne,  and  by  moderation  and  prudent  concessions  made  to  the  authorities 
of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  his  brother-nobles,  who  had  made  themselves  independent, 
contrived  to  retain  the  power  he  had  seized.  He  was  crowned  at  Noyon,  July  3,  987. 
In  order  to  establish  his  dynasty,  Hugo  caused  his  eldest  son  Robert  to  be  crowned  as 
co-r^ent,  988.  Capet  first  maae  Pans  the  capital  of  France.  He  died  in  996;  when  his 
son  Robert,  a  well-disposed  but  feeble  ruler,  ascended  the  throne,  who  died  1031,  beloved 
by  his  domestics,  but  despised  by  his  neighbors  and  vassals,  forgotten  by  his  people,  and 
permitting  all  power  to  vanish  from  his  hands.  It  was  during  his  long  lethargic  rei^ 
that  the  towns  and  cities  of  France  began  to  form  themselves  into  corporations,  to  act  m 
their  own  name,  to  contract  obligations,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  middle-class  free- 
dom. In  many  other  wayj,  also,  the  happy  dissolution  of  royal  power  sowed  the  seeds 
of  national  prosperity.  Robert's  sons  were  Henry,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Robert, 
ancestor  of  the  older  house  of  Burgundy. 

Henry  left  two  sons — Philippe  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne,  and  Hugo,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  first  crusade  (1096),  and  died  1102.  Philippe,  under  the  regency 
of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  came  to  the  throne  when  only  eight  years  old,  and  first 
really  began  to  reign  after  the  death  of  the  regent  (1066).  He  took  hardly  any  part  in 
the  great  movements  and  events  of  his  times,  but  supported  Robert,  son  of  William  the 
conqueror,  in  his  rebellion  against  his  father.  Consequently,  William  commenced  an 
expedition  against  Paris,  and  would  probably  have  dethroned  ^^^pe,  but  died||g 
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1089.    By  his  dissolute  course  of  life,  Philippe  fell  under  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion issued  by  pox>e  Gregory  YII.  in  1(>94,  and,  after  doing  penance,  died  in  1108. 

His  successor,  Louis  Vi.,  sumamed  Le  Oro»,  had,  during  Philippe's  lifetime,  been 
active  in  the  support  of  the  crown,  and  now  extended  the  royal  power,  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  confined  within  the  duchy  of  Paris.  By  bold  and  vigorous  measures 
he  brought  everywhere  his  vassels  into  real  subiection  to  his  authority,  liberated  the 
towns  from  baronial  oppression,  partly  abolishea  feudal  bondage,  and  extended  con- 
siderably the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown.  His  life  was  an  almost  incessant  contest 
with  the  small  and  turbulent  vassals  who  had  rioted  in  the  license  afforded  them  by  the 
weakness  of  his  predecessors.     He  died  1137,  leaving  a  numerous  family. 

As  his  eldest  son  and  co-regent,  Philippe,  had  died  during  the  re^n  of  Louis,  his 
second  son,  Louis  VIL,  leJeune,  now  came  to  the  throne,  and  by  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  of  Guienne,  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Aqultaine,  gained  a  considerable  accession 
to  the  power  of  the  crown.  He  engaged  in  the  second  crusade,  and  led  100,000  men  to 
the  east;  but  was  unsuccessful,  ana  returned  to  France  after  an  absence  of  two  years. 
In  1152,  he  divorced  his  unfaithful  wife  Eleanor,  who  subsequently  married  Henr}' 
Plantagenet,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England.  This  marriage  made  Henry  far  more 
powerful  than  the  kin^  of  France,  and  Louis  would  probably  have  lost  his  crown  had 
not  the  disturbances  in  England — the  quarrels  with  Becket  and  with  his  own  sons-- 
proved  sufficient  to  occupy  Henry's  attention.     Louis  le  Jeune  died  1180. 

Philippe  Auguste  (q.v.),  his  son  by  a  third  marriage,  ascended  the  throne  ten  months 
before  his  father's  death,  and  proved  himself  the  most  able  ruler  of  the  Capetian  dynasty. 
Against  the  wishes  of  his  family,  he  married  Isabelle  of  Hainault,  great-granddaughter 
of  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  thus  finally  united  the  two  houses.  His  successor, 
Louis  VIII.,  who  died  1226,  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  count  of  Champagne, 
paramour  of  the  queen,  Blanca  of  Castile.  Louis  YIII.  was  followed  by  his  son,  Louis 
IX.  (Saint  Louib,  q.v.),  who  died  at  Tunis,  1270.  Of  the  eleven  children  of  St  Louis, 
the  eldest,  Louis,  died  aged  16  years,  while  the  youngest.  Robert,  became  the  founder  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  (see  Bourbon).  The  second  son,  Philippe  III.,  lehardi,  succeeded 
his  father,  and,  by  the  decease  of  two  brothers  and  two  uncles,  acquired  possession  of 
Poitou,  Auvergne,  and  Toulouse.  His  son  (Philippe  IV.,  fe  beJ)  acquired  by  marriage 
Champagne  with  Navarre.  These  acquisitions,  and  his  attempt  to  secure  for  his  uncle, 
Charles  of  Anion,  the  throne  of  Naples,  involved  Philippe  HI.  in  contentions  with  Italy 
and  Spain.  lie  subjugated  Navarre,  1276,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1285.  Philippe 
IV.,  lebd,  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  17  years  old.  He  soon  gave  signs  of  a  despotic 
character,  plundered  the  estates  of  the  church,  defied  papal  authority,  persecuted  the 
order  of  Templars  (q.v.),  and  removed  the  residence  of  the  pope  to  Avignon.  The  atro- 
cious act  of  burning  the  grand-master,  with  sixty  knights,  of  the  order  or  Templars,  after 
they  had  recalled  ail  the  confessions  drawn  from  them  bv  torture,  has  left  an  InefEaa- 
able  blot  on  the  name  of  Philippe  le  bel.  He  died  1814,  and  left  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

The  eldest  son,  Louis  X.,  le  hutin,  who  ascended  the  throne,  displayed  remarkable 
weakness  of  character,  and  died  1316.  He  was  succeeded  by  Philippe  V.,  le  long. 
second  son  of  Philippe  le  bel,  who  died  without  issue.  By  his  death  (1322)  the  crown 
came  to  Charles  I  v.,  le  bel,  third  son  of  Philippe  le  bel,  and  the  last  of  the  direct  line  of 
the  Capetian  kings.  He  died  1828,  leaving  by  his  third  marriage  a  daup^hter,  named 
Blanche,  who  married  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  died  (1892)  leaving  no  issue. 
Isabelle  (daughter  of  Philippe  le  bel)  married  Edward  II.  of  England,  and  was  mother 
of  Edward  III.,  who  consequently  took  the  title  of  king  of  France,  which  waa  retained 
by  the  kings  of  England  until  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  but  Philippe  of  Valois,  cousin  of 
the  last  Capetian  king,  and  grandson  of  Philippe  III.,  lehardi,  claimed  the  crown  of 
Prance  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  and  so  founded  the  dynasty  of  Valois  (q.V.)- 

CAPE  TITMOUSE,  Rarva  capeum,  a  small  bird  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  remark- 
able for  its  curious  nest,  which  is  built  of  cotton  or  other  fiber  in  the  form  of  a  bottle. 
and  suspended  from  the  limb  of  a  tree.  On  the  outside,  near  the  opening,  is  built  a 
pouch  or  pocket,  in  which  the  male  bird  rests  while  the  female  is  on  the  nest,  and  when 
she  leaves  he  manages  by  strokes  of  his  wings  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  nest,  to  prevent 
intrusion  while  they  are  in  search  of  food. 

CAFE  TOWH,  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony,  faces  Table  bay  to  the  n.e.,  is  flanked  by 
the  mountain  Lion's  Head,  with  its  continuation  to  Lion's  Rump  or  Signal  hill,  and  ha» 
behind  it  the  precipices  of  Table  mountain.  Its  lat.  is  88'  66'  s.,  its  lone.  18"  38'  7'  east. 
Its  mean  temperature  58.8*  F.  for  winter,  76.6*'  for  summer,  and  67.3''  for  the  whole 
year.  Pop.  40,000.  Two  lines  of  passenger  wagons  connect  it  with  the  diamond  fields, 
which  are  reached  in  about  a  week,  railways  with  Worcester,  etc.,  and  electric  telegraphs 
with  the  principal  parts  of  the  colony.  It  is  the  principal  port  for  the  coasting  trade  as  well 
as  foreign  exports  and  imports;  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  as  well  as  meat,  dairy  prod- 
uce, and  every  sort  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  at  a  moderate  price.  It  has  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  of  excellent  quality.  C.  T.  is  the  seat  of  the  government,  the  supreme  court,  and 
a  college  and  university.  All  the  churches  are  well  represented — the  English  Episcopal, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  representatives  of  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Wesleyans,  Con* 
gregationalists,  a  Free  church  (chiefly  an  off -break  from  the  Dutch  churchX  a  Jewish 
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.  _ii6,  and  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  the  Malay  population  being  of  that  faith.  There 
are  also  banks  and  insurance  offices.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  double  slope,  which  sub- 
sides into  a  plain  on  the  n.e.  side.  Its  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  lined 
with  houses,  for  the  most  part  of  an  eastern  type,  with  heavy  walls,  flat  roofs,  and  large 
public  apartments,  interspersed  with  increasing  numbers  of  shops  and  warehouses,  of  the 
sort  to  be  met  with  in  England. 

The  most  remarkable  structures  are  the  breakwater,  with  the  docks  and  patent  slip; 
the  castle,  with  its  outworks  and  bastions;  the  barracks  for  the  military,  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  with  a  few  other  places  of  worship;  the  museum  and  library,  with 
the  Botanic  gardens  in  front;  and  between  it  and  Qovernment  house,  a  park,  with  its 
avenues  shaded  by  stately  oaks.  Out  of  town,  a  little  distance  to  the  n.w.,  is  Somerset 
hospital,  and  the  Royal  observatory,  about  two  and  a  half  m.  to  the  n.e. 

C.  T.  returns  four  members  to  the  colonial  assembly.  The  municipality  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  town-council  of  18  members — three  from  each  of  six  separate  districts — and 
is  presided  over  by  a  mayor  elected  annually  by  the  council.  In  Sept.,  1872,  it  possessed 
44  vessels,  and  their  united  tonnage  was  4,416.  There  are  5  newspapers  in  C.  T.,  which 
are  issued  three  times  a  week;  2  bi-weeklies,  1  weekly,  1  fortnightly,  and  8  monthly 
magazines. 

CAPE  TRAFALGAR'.     See  Tkapalgab,  arUe. 

CAPE  VEKD,  the  most  westerly  headland  in  Africa,  iutting  out  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  between  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal,  in  lat.  14  48'  n.,  long,  l?**  84'  west.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about  1445,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
a  group  of  gigantic  baobab  trees  which  adorns  its  summit. 

CAPE  VEBD  ISLANDS  {llkas  Verdes),  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to  Portugal,  lying 
in  lat.  14°  45'  to  17°  19'  n. ,  and  long.  22'45  to  25"^  25'  w.,  and  distant  about  820  m.  w.  of  the 
cape  from  which  they  take  their  name.  The  principal  islands  are  ten — viz.,  Santiago, 
the  largest  and  most  important,  Fogo,  Brava,  Maio,  Boavista,  San  I^icoldo,  San  Antonio, 
San  Vicente,  San  Luzia,  and  Sal.  There  are  besides  four  islets,  barren  and  uninhabited. 
The  total  area  is  about  1700  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  (1872)  of  76,000.  The  islands  are  all 
very  mountainous,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  submarine  volcanoes.  The 
highest  elevation  is  reached  in  a  volcanic  peak,  9,157  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  island 
of  Fogo,  and  which  is  still  active.  The  climate  is  unhealthy  during  the  rainy  season. 
Though  water  is  deficient,  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  yielding  African  and  southern 
European  products.  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  grown,  and  the 
trade  in  archil,  monopolized  by  government,  basin  some  seasons  yielded  as  much  as 
£24,000.  Several  of  the  E^uropeau  domebiic  animals  thrive  well.  Turtles  are  abundant 
in  the  surrounding  seas,  and  whales  also  are  fished  by  British  and  American  vessels. 
Amber  is  found  on  the  coasts,  and  great  quantities  of  salt  formed  by  solar  evaporation 
is  obtained  from  the  lagunes  on  the  shores,  especially  on  the  island  of  Sal.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  mostly  negroes,  indolent  but  harmless,  speak  a  corrupted  form  of  Portu- 
guese, called  Lingua  Creoula.  The  revenue  for  1874-75  was  estimated  at  about  £48,000, 
and  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  at  £42,000.  The  islands  are  under  a  governor- 
general,  exercising  both  civil  and  military  authority.  The  chief  ports  are  Porto  Praya, 
on  the  island  of  &ntiago,  and  Porto  Grande,  the  best  harbor  in  the  whole  group,  on 
the  island  of  San  Vicente.  The  islands  were  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
c.  by  the  Portuguese,  who  shortly  after  colonized  them. 

CAPE  VINCENT,  a  t.  in  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river;  pop.  of 
township,  '75,  3,180.  The  village  is  a  port  of  entry;  is  in  connection  with  Watertown 
by  railroad,  and  with  Kingston,  Canada,  by  ferry. 

GAPE  WBATH,  a  pyramidal  promontory  of  unrivaled  wildness  and  grandeur, 
forming  the  n.w.  extremity  of  Scotland  and  of  Sutherland,  and  running  out  into  the 
Atlantic,  in  lat.  58**  38'  n.,  and  long.  4**  58'  5"  west.  It  consists  of  gneiss,  with  beds  of 
dark  hornblende  rock,  is  intersected  by  complex  granite  veins,  and  presents  deep  fissures 
and  tall  pinnacles.  From  it  a  reef  of  rocks,  perforated  with  arches  and  caverns,  iuts 
out  into  the  sea.  Off  the  cape  is  Stag  Rock,  a  pillar  200  ft.  high.  C.  W.  is  600  ft.  high, 
and  there  is  a  light-house  near  it,  400  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  seen  25  m.  off.  From  the 
cape  can  be  seen  N.  Rona,  50  m.  off;  Hoy  Head,  Orkney;  the  Butt  of  Lewis;  and  a 
grand  panorama  of  mountains  in  Sutherland. 

CAYIAS,  in  the  practice  of  the  English  common  law,  is  a  writ  directed  against  the 
person,  and  so  called  from  the  commencement  of  the  process  in  the  old  Latin  form.  It 
has  various  applications,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following: 

Capias  ad  Kbsfondendum  is  a  writ  which  a  plaintiff,  after  action,  may  sue  out 
upon  affidavit  against  a  defendant  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  about  to  quit  Eng- 
land, and  against  whom  there  is  a  cause  of  action  to  the  amount  of  £50  or  upwards, 
whether  as  matter  of  contract  or  of  damage.  The  writ  directs  the  sheriff  to  arrest  the 
defendant,  who  remains  in  custody  on  such  arrest  until  he  shall  have  either  given  a 
bail-bond  with  reasonable  sureties.  This  arrest  is  only  when  the  defendant's  absence 
will  prejudice  plaintiff. 

Capias  ad  Satisfaciendum,  or  Ca.  Sa.  This  is  one  of  the  writs  by  which  a  plaintiff 
can  put  a  judgment  recovered  by  him  in  execution.     The  object  of  it  is  to  imprison 
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the  debtor  till  satisfaction,  when  imprisonment  is  still  permitted.     See  on  the  subject 
of  Capias  generally.  Apprehend,  Arrest,  Attachment,  Execution,  and  Bail. 

GAFILLAIBE',  a  medicinal  syrup,  used  as  a  pectoral  in  chronic  catarrhs,  is  prepared 
by  adding  sugar  and  orange-flower  water  to  an  mf usion  of  the  fern  called  maidenhair 
(q.v.),  or  by  pouring  boiling  syrup  on  the  fern. 

GAP'ILLABIES.  The  tubes  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  body  are  termed  arteries,  while  those  which  return  it  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  after  it  has  discharged  its  various  functions  in  the  body,  are 
known  as  veins.  The  name  of  capillary  (from  capiUa,  a  hair)  is  given  to  the  minute 
vessels  which  form  the  connection  between  the  terminal  branches  of  the  arteries  and  the 
commencements  of  the  trunks  of  the  veins.  These  little  vessels  are  of  various  sizes, 
some  admitting  only  one  blood-corpuscle  at  once,  while  others  are  large  enough  to  allow 
of  the  simultaneous  passage  of  two,  three,  or  more  corpuscles.  In  the  muscular  tissue 
their  average  diameter  is  0.003  of  a  line;  they  are  smallest  in  the  brain,  and  largest  in 
bone.  Their  arrangement  varies  in  different  parts.  In  some  cases,  as  in  muscular 
tissue,  they  run  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  one  another;  in  other  cases  (as  around  fat- 
cells)  they  have  a  spherical  arrangement,  and  in  the  skin  and  in  parts  of  the  intestines 
they  form  loops;  and  many  other  forms  of  distribution  might  be  mentioned.  These 
various  arrangements  have  been  discovered  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  tissues 
that  have  been  successfully  injected  with  colored  fluids. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  C  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  web  between 
the  toes  of  the  hind-foot  of  the  frog,  in  the  tongue  of  that  animal,  in  the  tail  or  gills  of 
the  tadpole,  in  the  wing  of  the  bat,  etc. 

The  principal  uses  of  the  capillary  system  of  vessels  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles  on 
Digestion,  Nutrition,  Respiration,  and  Secretion. 

CAF'ILLABT  action.  When  a  clean  glass  tube  with  a  fine  bore,  open  at  both  ends, 
is  plunged  into  a  liquid  capable  of  wetting  it,  such  as  water,  the  liquid  is  found  (1)  to 
rise  in  the  tube  above  the  level  of  its  surface  in  the  vessel  containing  it;  (2)  to  rise  the 
higher  in  the  tube  above  that  level  the  finer  its  bore  is;  (8)  to  stand  above  the  general 
level  in  the  tube  where  it  approaches  the  sides  (as  in  fig.  1,  which  is  drawn  on  a  greatly 
exaggerated  scale),  so  that  its  upper  surface  in  the  tube  is  curved  and  concave.  When 
a  similar  tube  is  plunged  into  a  liquid  incapable  of  wetting  it,  such  as  mercury,  phenomena 
of  a  precisely  opposite  nature  are  presented.      The  liquid  stands  in  the  tube  below 

the  level  of  its  surface  in  the  vessel;  and,  where  it 
approaches  the  sides  of  the  tube,  it  stands  below  its 
general  level  in  the  tube,  so  that  its  upper  surface  is 
curved  and  convex  as  in  fig.  2,  the  convexity  and 
depression  in  the  tube  increasing  with  the  fineness  of 
its  bore.  While  such  is  the  case  with  the  two  classes 
of  liquids  described,  there  are  others  on  which  fine 
*^-  ^*  '**^-  *•  tubes  have  no  action,  so  that  they  stand  in  such  tubes 

at  the  same  level  as  in  the  vessel,  and  with  plane  upper  surfaces.  These  are  the  leading 
phenomena  to  be  explained  by  what  is  called  0.  A.,  the  tubes  with  fine  hair-like  bores 
being  called  capillary  tubes,  from  Lat.  capUlus,  a  hair.  The  phenomena,  however, 
though  connected  by  name  with  such  tubes,  are  not  dependent  on  them,  but  may  be 
produced  without  their  intervention  by  any  contrivance  which  gives  room  for  the 
so-called  capillary  action.  For  instance,  if  two  plates  of  glass  with  parallel  faces  be 
placed  together  with  two  of  their  edges  in  contact,  and  the  two  opposite  be  separated  a 
very  little  by  a  fine  wedge;  and  then  if  they  be  put  standing  with  their  common  ed^ 
vertical  in  a  trough  (fig.  8),  containing  a  little  colored  fluid 
capable  of  wetting  the  glass,  Uie  fluid  will  rise  between  the 
plates,  the  height  attained  at  any  point  being  inversely  as 
the  distance  between  the  plates  at  that  point,  so  that  its  upper 
surface  will  be  a  curve  of  the  kind  known  as  the  hyperbola 
— being  highest  near  the  common  edge,  and  lowest  near  the 
edges  separated  by  the  wedge.  If  the  same  apparatus  be 
)  placed  in  a  trough  containing  mercury,  the  mercury  will  be 
depressed  between  the  plates  till  its  upper  surface  forms  a 
hyperbola  convex  to  the  zenith. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  action  producing  these  phe- 
nomena, it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at 
rest  under  gravity  is  a  horizontal  plane  (see  Hydrostatics), 
and  that  this  plane  is  maintained  by  gravity  and  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  mass.  Suppose  now  a  fluid  at  rest  in  a  vessel  to  have  c  foreign  body,  such 
as  a  capillary  tube,  suddenly  plunged  into  it,  and  separating,  as  by  walls,  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  from  the  rest.  By  cohesion  (q.v.),  the  fluid  particles  inside  the  tube  wUl  be 
held  on — drawn  downwards — to  the  mass  of  the  fluid,  while  by  adhesion  (q.v.)  they  will 
be  drawn  upwards  towards  the  sides  of  the  tube.  By  the  ordinary  action  of  gravity,  as 
in  tubes  of  a  larse  size,  the  fluid  will  at  once  tend  to  rise  in  the  tube  to  its  level  in  the 
vessel.  Whether  it  will  succeed  in  doing  so,  or  whether  it  will  rise  still  higher,  must 
depend  on  the  adjustment  of  the  forces  of  cohesion  between  the^^|y|}<Jyp»^t|<Aef ^d  their 
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adhesion  to  the  solid  of  the  tube.     The  relation  of  these  forces  may  be  generally 

explained  as  follows:  Let  mm'  (fig.  4)  be  the  surface  of  the 

column,  mn,  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  space,  abb'a\  above  or 

below  the  surface,  nn\  of  the  external  liquid.     There  being     a 

equilibrium  between  the  lijquid  in  the  tube  and  in  the  vessel,    mv  —  jn^ 

any  line  of  liquid  particles  may  be  taken  and  supposed  to  be 

detached  from  the  rest  and  inclosed  in  a  tube,  without  altering 

the  forces  exerted.    Let  the  line  included  between  the  dottea 

lines  be  conceived  so  detached.    The  actions  which  the  particles 
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of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  exert  on  each  other,  or  sustain  from  the  — ®  _  ^- — i 

sides  of  the  tube,  have  no  tendency  to  make  the  liquid  move    ^     ^      \ 

either  up  or  down.     But  the  column,  mb,  in  the  tube  has  some     o      J         j 

action  exerted  on  it  by  the  sides  of  the  tube  above  the  surface,  ^_     _j 

mm'.     Let  A,  depenaing  on  the  force  of  adhesion,  represent 

this  upward  action  of  the  tube.     The  column  is  also  attracted 

downwards  by  the  detached  column  be,  i.e.,  by  the  liquid  in  the        ^         pj^  4^ 

imaginary  tube.     Let  C,  dependinff  on  the  force  of  cohesion, 

represent  this  downward  action  of  the  liquid.     Also  the  part  be  of  the  liquid  is  attracted 

upwards  by  the  tube  ab  by  the  attraction  which  we  have  represented  by  A.     Thus  the 

liquid  column  is  acted  on  by  two  upward  actions=2A,  and  a  downward  action,  C.     The 

whole  force  acting  on  it,  excluding  gravity,  is  2A-C.     Gravity  would  make  the  liquid 

rise  to  nn'  at  once,  i.e.,  till  it  stood  as  high  in  the  tube  as  in  the  vessel.    Whether,  then, 

it  will  rise  above  nn',  or  be  depressed  below  it,  must  depend  on  whether  2A  is  greater 

than  C,  equal  to  it,  or  less  than  it.    If  2A=C,  tlie  liquid  will  stand  in  the  tube  at  the 

level  nn',  as  if  these  forces  did  not  act  at  all.     If  2A  be>C,  then  2A~C  will  be  an 

upward  force,  and  the  column  will  be  raised  above  the  level  nn'.    If  2 A  be<C,  then 

2A— C  will  be  a  downward  force,  and  the  column  be  depressed. 

Regai'ding  the  forms  of  the  upper  surfaces  of  columns  of  liquid  in  capillary  tubes,  it 
can  be  demonstrated  mathematically  that  the  same  relations  of  the  forces  of  attraction  and 
cohesion  which  determine  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  liquid  column,  determine 
also  the  form  of  its  upper  surface  in  the  two  cases  of  elevation  and  depression.  In 
fact,  the  case  of  the  elevated  column  resembles  that  of  a  cylinder  of  any  very  elastic 
substance  (so  elastic  as  to  suffer  change  of  form  very  readily  under  pressure),  supported 
wholly  by  the  rim  atone  of  its  ends;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  vertical  forces  act- 
ing in  the  lines  composing  its  outer  surface.  Gravity  draws  down  the  concentric  shells, 
of  which  the  cylinder  may  be  conceived  to  be  composed,  the  further  the  more  remote 
they  are  from  the  outermost,  or  that  which  is  directly  supported,  the  central  rod  being 
the  most  depressed.  It  would  appear  that  the  form  of  the  surface  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  cause  of  the  production  of  the  whole  phenomena. 

The  third  fact  of  observation — viz.,  that  the  liquid  rises  higher  or  is  more  depressed 
the  finer  the  bore  of  the  tube— is  thus  explained  in  the  case  of  elevation:  Since  the 
action  of  adhesion  is  confined  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the  fiuid,  and  between  the 
same  substances  is,  cieteris  paribus,  constant  in  quantity  for  an  equal  extent  of  surface, 
the  wider  the  tube  the  shorter  must  be  the  column  sustained,  as  the  contents  of  the 
column  raised  by  cohesion  increase  more  rapidly  when  the  bore  increases  than  the 
attracting  surface.  The  column  increases  with  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube, 
while  the  attracting  surface  increases  only  with  the  diameter.  The  height,  therefore, 
is  inversely  as  the  breadth  of  the  tube.  That  the  depression  must  increase  as  the  bore 
of  the  tube  diminishes,  appears  from  reasoning  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case  just 
discussed. 

The  degree  of  elevation  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  the  variation  depending 
partly  on  the  difference  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  and  partly  on 
the  difference  of  adhesion  between  the  fluid  and  glass.  It  is  found  that  temperature 
affects  these  forces,  so  that  the  height  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

The  depression  of  mercury  in  a  fine  glass  tube  makes  it  necessary  to  use  a  correc- 
tion in  reading  off  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer,  which,  owing 
to  it,  stands  always  a  little  lower  than  the  height  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  the  capillary  depression  is  nearly  one-half  less  in 
tubes  which  have  had  the  mercury  boiled  within  them  than  in  unboiled  tubes,  as  by 
the  boiling  a  film  of  air,  which  in  unboiled  tubes  adheres  to  the  glass,  is  expelled.  By 
widening  the  bore  of  the  tube  also,  the  error  may  be  diminished  so  as  to  be  neglected 
altogether.  In  a  tube  of  i  in.  in  diameter,  in  which  the  mercury  has  been  boiled,  the 
depression  iS  0.02  in.,  while  with  a  similar  tube  of  ^  in.  diameter  it  is  only  0.003.  The 
depression  of  mercury,  it  is  found,  is  slightly  increased  by  an  elevation  of  temperature. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  reading  off  the  level  of  mercury  in  any  instrument,  such 
as  the  barometer,  the  height  should  be  taken  from  the  convexity  of  the  curve.  If  the 
liquid  used  in  the  instrument,  however,  wets  the  tube,  the  height  should  be  taken  from 
the  concavity. 

As  already  stated,  the  phenomena  are  not  dependent  on  the  intervention  of  tubes; 
any  capillary  cavity  suffices  to  produce  them.  When  two  light  bodies,  such  as  two  bits 
of  cork,  are  left  to  float  on  water,  near  each  other,  they  soon  come  together,  moving  at 
last  with  a  rush.     This  is  sometimes  given  as  an  example  of  the  gravitation  that  draws 
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the  planets  to  the  sun ;  but  it  is  really  owing  to  this  capillary  action  that  we  are  con- 
sidering. When  the  liquid  wets  the  floating  bodies,  it  rises  slightly  all  round  them,  and 
tills  sustained  liquid  hangs  as  a  weight  on  them  on  all  sides.  80  long  as  it  rises  equally 
there  is  no  motion ;  but  when  the  bodies  come  near  each  other,  the  space  between  them 
becomes  like  part  of  the  inside  of  a  capillary  tube,  the  water  rises  higher  there  than  on 
the  other  sides,  and  the  bodies  move  towards  the  sides  that  are  most  strongly  pulled. 
When  the  floating  bodies  are  not  wetted  by  the  liquid,  the  surface  between  the  two 
bodies  is  depressed,  as  that  of  mercury  is  inside  a  glass  tube,  and  the  bodies  descend, 
as  it  were,  down  the  opposing  slopes,  and  meet  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  If  one  of 
two  bodies  floating  on  water  is  smeared  with  oil  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  adhering, 
instead  of  coming  together,  the  two  will  recede  from  each  other,  for  reasons  analogous 
to  the  above. 

C.  A.  plays  a  most  important  part  in  nature  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  An  instancy 
of  its  employment  by  man  is  seen  in  the  wicks  of  lamps  and  candles,  which,  being^ 
composed  of  fibrous  materials,  furnish  hair-like  channels  by  which  the  melted  oil  is 
elevated  to  the  flame,  and  supplied  as  fast  as  it  is  consumed.  C.  A.  influences  the  cir- 
culation of  fluids  in  the  porous  tissues  of  animals,  and  it  is  the  principal  mode  in  which 
water,  with  the  various  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution,  is  supplied  to  the  roots  of 
growing  plants.  It  is  through  it  that  in  summer  droughts  moisture  is  raised  to  the  sur- 
face for  the  maintenance  of  vegetable  life.  C.  A.,  too,  affects  many  phenomena 
usually  considered  under  the  head  Diffusion  (q.v.)  of  fluids  and  gases.  The  reader, 
on  referring  to  the  article  Osmotic  Action,  will  also  see  that  it  enters  into  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  known  as  exosmose  and  endosmose. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  C.  A.  is  furnished  when  one  end  of  a  towel  happens  to  be 
left  in  a  basin  of  water,  while  the  other  hangs  over  the  side  below  the  level  of  the 
water;  the  basin  is  soon  emptied  of  its  content.*?.  It  is  important  to  observe  that, 
although  the  towel  will  become  wet,  not  a  drop  will  flow  from  it,  unless  the  outside 
end  reach  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  basin.  In  this  respect  C.  A.  resembles 
that  of  the  siphon.  And  this  shows  the  error  of  supposing  that  water  may  rise 
through  the  earth  by  0.  A.,  and  flow  out  as  springs  at  a  mgher  level  than  the  source 
whence  it  is  drawn. 

Some  very 'interesting  experiments  have  been  made  by  M.  Poisenille  (Ann.  de  Chimie 
et  de  Phys.  III.  xxi.  76)  concerning  the  flow  of  liquids  through  capillary  tubes,  the 
results  of  which  must  here  be  stated.  It  appears  that  when  the  tube  exceeds  a  certain 
length — which  is  greater  as  the  bore  increases— the  following  laws  regulate  the  rate  of 
efflux  of  the  liquid^  the  efflux  taking  place  under  pressure:  1.  The  flow  increases  directly 
as  the  pressure,  so  that  under  double  the  pressure,  double  the  amount  is  discharged  in 
equal  times.  2.  In  tubes  of  equal  diameter,  tlie  quantities  discharged  vary  inversely  as 
the  length  of  the  tube.  If  a  tube  2  in.  long  discharge  100  grains  in  5  minutes,  a  tube  4 
in.  louff  will  only  discharge  50  grains.  8.  In  tubes  of  equal  lengths,  but  different  diam- 
eters, the  flow  is  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameters.  If  one  be  ^  of  an  inch  in  bore, 
and  the  other  ^^,  the  efflux  from  the  larger  will  be  16  times  as  great  as  from  the  smaller. 
It  is  further  found  that  the  efflux  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  material  of 
the  tube  not  appearing  to  affect  the  result  in  any  great  degree.  No  law  of  the  rate  of 
efflux  has  yet  been  discovered,  depending  on  the  density,  capillarity,  or  fluidity  of  the 
fluids. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  the  tubes  to  be  used  in  the  experiments  on 
capillarity  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  If  wetted,  the  film  of  moisture  on  the 
tube  forms  a  new  tube,  and  the  action  will  be  the  same  as  with  a  tube  of  the  sub- 
stance forming  the  film.  The  reader  should  consult  Miller's  EUinenU  of  Chemistry, 
and  J.  Clerk  Maxwell's  TJieory  of  Heat,  where  the  phenomena  are  treated  from  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view;  the  phrases  "supei-flcial  energy  "and  "superficial  tension"  being 
substituted  for  *•  capillarity,"  and  the  hypothesis  of  molecular  attraction  being  avoided. 

CAPISTRA'NO,  Giovanni  di,  1886-1456;  an  Italian  lawyer  who  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  and  a  powerful  and  popular  preacher.  In  1450,  the  pope  sent  him  to  Ger- 
many to  preach  against  the  Hussites,  and  also  to  forward  the  projected  crusade  against 
the  Turks,  who  threatened  to  overrun  Europe.  He  failed  to  start  the  crusade,  but  in 
the  siege  of  Belgrade  he  led  the  inhabitants  with  the  cross  in  his  hand  in  three  success- 
ful sorties.    He  was  canonized,  and  his  tomb  became  a  popular  resort  for  pilgrims. 

CAPITA,  Distribution  per — i.e.,  distribution  by  heads,  or  by  numbers,  equally — 
occurs  in  the  case  of  several  claimants  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  person,  all  severally 
claiming  in  their  own  right,  in  equal  degree  of  kmdred,  and  not  under  any  right  of  rep- 
resentation.    See  Inheritance,  Succession. 

CAPITAL  (Lat.  capitulum,  from  cajmt,  the  head),  the  head  of  a  column,  pilaster,  etc. 
Till  the  period  of  the  renaissance,  the  head  of  a  column  in  English  was  called  chapiter 
(chapter),  its  diminutive  being  chapitrell.     See  Column. 

CAPITAL,  in  fortification,  is  an  imaginary  line  dividing  a  defense- work  into  two  sim- 
ilar and  equal  parts.  The  C.  of  a  bastion  is  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  point  or  salient 
anffle  to  the  middle  of  the  gorge  or  entrance  in  the  rear.  The  C.  of  a  ravelin  is  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  re-entenng  angle  of  the  counterscarp  to  the  salient  angle  of  the 
ravelin,  uigitizea  Dy  xji  V7  v.'x  tv 
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CAPITAL,  in  geo^phy,  the  principal  city  or  town  of  a  country,  that  in  which  the 
sovereign  usually  resides,  and  where  the  legislature  meets,  and  the  chief  legal  courts  are 
held. 

CAPITAL,  in  trade  and  political  economy,  is  in  its  restricted  sense  applied  to  the 
money,  or  the  property  convertible  into  money,  with  which  a  trader  or  producer  car- 
ries on  his  business.    In  this  sense,  Adam  Smith  and  many  other  writers  call  it  stock; 
and  there  is  a  convenience  in  having  a  separate  term  for  expressing  this  sense  of  the 
word  C,  since  it  is  totally  different  from  its  wider  sense  as  an  element  in  political 
economy.    Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  C.  in  its  general  sense,  but  with 
veiy  imperfect  success,  since  no  sooner  is  a  restrictive  definition  laid  down,  than  some 
one  can  point  at  things  which  are  C,  and  yet  are  not  included  in  the  definition.    It  haf 
for  instance,  been  called  the  produce  of  past  labor  stored  up  and  applied  to  the  facility 
'  Ing  of  future  labor;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  many  things  become  C.  which  the  hand  of  m; 
has  never  touched.    There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  existence  of  C.  arises  out/ 
the  fact  of  labor  or  industry  having  been  exercised ;  and  perhaps  a  good  general  unf  * 
standing  of  its  character  may  be  derived  from  treating  it  as  theitnptUse  or  impetua  wj{^ 
past  industry  gives  to  facilitate  future  industry.    Wherever  something  is  reserve<\}^e 
immediate   consumption,  and   made  to  serve  in  future  production,  there  is  ^j^q 
We  cannot  have  a  better  illustration  than  in  the  first  bow  and  arrow  made  by  the  The 
He  has  expended  on  this  machine  for  securing  his  food  a  portion  of  the  time  a^^^ 
which  he  might  have  given  to  the  tedious  task  of  catching  his  food  with  his  owr^^ul 
and  at  this  sacrifice  he  has  obtained  the  means  of  more  easily  and  economically  itself 
ine  it  in  future.    All  C.  is  not,  however,  directly  made  by  the  industry  of  the  oi  j  ^he 
indeed,  by  industry  at  all.    The  accidental  finder  of  a  diamond,  or  a  pearl,  wof'  these 
possesses  so  much  capital.    His  acquisition,  however,  would  have  no  value  but  ;gxtir- 
productions  of  industry  which  it  is  permitted  to  represent,  and  if  pearls  and  .onnity 
were  often  found,  they  would  cease  to  be  valuable;  the  trade  of  finding  then^ts,  who 
rious  and  as  ill  remunerated  in  the  long-run  as  most  others.    The  owner  < y"  when 
heath,  which  was  intrinsically  worth  nothing,  finds  it  become  suddenly  valuigj^Q^^ents 
progress  of  a  large  town;  but  it  is  the  industry  of  that  town  which  has  give^  in  the 
and  the  owner  having  the  good-fortune  to  have  a  hold  on  a  portion  of  the  striking 
that  industry,  becomes  a  capitalist.    It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the^  Punislir 
which  C.  in  the  general  sense  consists,  or  all  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  m^  denying 
ever  thing  done  enables  some  other  thing  to  be  done  which  supplies  any  olu  is  a'  less 
ties  or  wishes  of  the  human  race  becomes  capital.    Thus,  the  education  aniiiprit  con- 
barrister,  the  physician,  and  the  artist— the  agility,  acquired  through  long  Bentham, 
practice,  of  tlie ropne-dancer  and  the  juggler— all  are  capital.    It  makes  ff  all  evils'; 
place  of  a  thing,  bringing  it  from  where  it  is  not,  to  where  it  is,  wanted.ation,  affec- 
changing  of  a  person  s  place  may  become  C.  to  him,  as  where  he  leavant  than  any 
which  his  trade  is  not  required,  or  exceeds  the  demand,  for  one  where  l^  gii-  Samuel 
to  advantage.     Successful  emigration  thus  creates  C,  bringing  into  hun  the  greatest 
of  land  which  previously  lay  useless.     The  total  C.  at  any  time  in  exisfcbtual,  forget- 
an  aggregate  of  the  several  capitals  at  the  command  of  individuals  or  cq  punishment 
it  Is  essential  to  any  unit  of  C.  that  it' should  be  sufilcient  for  the  purp0.  p.  278).     It 
for,  otherwise  it  may  seem  to  be,  but  will  not  in  reality  be,  a  part  of  thd  so  much  as 
gate— it  will,  in  fact,  be  lost.    If  an  expenditure  of  £1000  be  necessart 
ship,  and  only  £900  are  expended,  that  sum,  which  might  have  been  a^eneral  prin- 
other  purpose,  is  lost.     C,  as  distinguished  from  property  or  wealth,  itoisapprehen- 
and  if  it  be  not  sufficiently  strong  for  accomplishing  its  purpose,  it  is  ke  to  the  Old 
of  the  most  important  truths  in  all  political  economy,  since  most  of  the^gard  to  this 
fered  by  communities  and  individuals  arise  from  undertakings  for  whi< 
adequate  C,  or  for  which  that  which  seems  to  be  C.  does  not  really  tu  all  felonies, 
Perhaps  the  most  memorable  mistake  of  this  kind  ever  made  was  when  t  dergy  (q.v.)' 
lutionary  government  issued  assignats  (q.v.).     These- were  ostensibly  issnd  the  law 
security — namely,  the  security  of  the  forfeited  land.      But,   however  \a  the  other 
land  might  be  in  the  long-run,  it  was  not  available  to  pay  the  assignats^rgy,  show 
purchaser  for  it;  and  the  assignats  consequently  fell  in  value.     Gold  to  a  ftrred  to  by 
than  the  money  value  of  the  land — that  islo  say,  than  the  price  which  wa  reign  of 
for  it  when  sold  in  the  natural  course  of  things— would  have  been  a  sufficiew^tice  as 
issue  of  these  assignats.     The  same  mistake  is  often  exhibited  on  a  small  sca^^hich 
landed  proprietor  keeps  together  a  large  estate  which  he  cannot  afford  to  imptteal- 
cultivate  properly.     It  loses  its  power  of  C.  in  his  hands;  and  he  would  be  muclf-Be 
off  if  he  sold  a  portion  of  it  for  money  to  be  invested  in  improvements  on  the  remainder. 
Probably  19  out  of  every  20  bankruptcies  arise  from  the  bankrupts  having  undertaken 
enterprises  beyond  the  reach  of  their  C. — from  over-trading,  or  over-speculating,  as  it 
is  otherwise  called.    When  speculation  becomes  epidemic,  the  whole  community  suffers 
from  undertakings  too  great  for  its  C,  and  a  crisis  occurs.     Such  was  the  great  railway 
crisis  of  1847.    Parliament  had,  in  the  previous  year,  passed  bills  for  the  construction  of 
railways,  which,  if  they  had  all  been  made,  would  have  cost  upwards  of  £130,000,000 — 
a  sum  which  the  country,  rich  as  it  was,  could  not  afford  to  advance.     Though  it  is  an 

axiom  that  people  cannot  trade  beyond  their  C. ,  vet  what  can  be  accomplished  by  any 
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given  amount  of  C.  must  depend  on  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  the  person  employing  it. 
Competition  no  doubt  tends  to  equalize  profits,  hut  competition  is  itself  a  contest  in 
which  each  tries  to  drive  a  more  profitable  trade  than  his  neighbors,  and  some  are  more 
successful  than  others.  A  frequent  element  of  success  is  the  rapid  circulation  of  C,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  return  many  profits,  though  perhaps  small  ones,  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  trader  who  turns  over  his  C.  ten  times  at  a  profit  of  8  per  cent,  makes 
more  than  he  who  draws  a  single  profit  of  10. 

If  the  nature  of  C,  as  the  produce  of  past  and  the  promoter  of  future  industry,  were 

better  understood  by  the  working-classes,  they  would  bo  saved  from  much  unhappiness 

and  mischief.     Whatever  C.  may  be  to  the  rich  man,  it  is  bread  itself  to  the  working 

family.     The  withdrawal  of  the  C.  embarked  in  the  cotton  trade  alone  would  starve 

Tiillions;  and  vet  many  educated  men  have  endeavored  to  teach  working- people  that  C. 

^  their  natural  enemy.     Its  strength  may  no  doubt  be  sometimes  used  for  evil  purposes, 

^t  none  save  evil  results  can  arise  from  destroying  it.     The  only  way  in  which  any  man 

^  effectually  protect  himself  from  such  mischief  as  he  supposes  it  may  do,  is  to  save, 

c|  become  a  participator  in  it.     Itself  the  result  of  industry,  it  is  a  more  powerful 

^Vument  in  the  hands  of  him  who  has  made  it  than  in  any  other's.     The  savings  of 

c^Hng-men  are  the  best  laid  out  0.  in  the  world.   The  first  pound  laid  past  is  the  most 

watei)ie  of  all — it  represents  freedom  from  debt,  and  the  capacity  of  its  owner  to  pur- 

growKjiat  he  wants  with  ready  money — a  privilege  probably  bringing  him  a  profit  of 

face  J)unds,  or  many  hundreds  per  cent  upon  his  capital. 

usuall. 

on  refjT^i,  AOCOITWT— such  is  the  name  given  to  what  concerns  the  capital  stock 
tio'^  ^Mway  or  other  public  company.  In  authorizing  a  railway  company — which 
4"  ^  a^  example — parliament  gives  power  to  raise  so  much  money  by  shares, 
left  m  *nuch  by  borrowing.  The  amount  that  may  be  borrowed  is  equal  to  a 
water;  the  share  stock,  but  it  cannot  be  legally  borrowed  until  at  least  one  half 
althougkre  stock  has  been  paid  up.  The  form  of  borrowing  is  that  of  giving  a 
end  reac%  the  whole  property  of  the  railwav;  the  deed  of  mortgage,  which  is  called 
that  of  y  expresses  the  sum  lent,  the  rate  of  interest  that  is  to  be  paid,  and  the  period 
through  tjie  loan  is  given.  See  Debenture.  Unitedly,  the  money  got  for  shares  and 
whence  i^es  forms  the  capital  of  the  company;  and,  deposited  in  a  bank,  constitutes 
D^  t<;«>M;i#.  On  this  fund  the  directors  of  the  company  make  draughts  to  pay 
et  de  r''iy>and  all  the  works  connected  with  the  line,  as  also  rails,  locomotives,  car- 
results  of  ^n  short,  everything  involved  in  perfecting  the  railway  up  to  the  point  of 
'  ffl^  ~f  1^^*^  the  first,  the  holders  of  debentures  receive  interest,  which  must  be  paid 
efllux  of  th^tances,  and  the  principal  must  be  returned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
as  the  press>hj|Q  ^een  borrowed ;  at  least,  such  are  the  ordinary  obligations  towards 
equal  time8.]ers.  For  the  share  part  of  the  capital  no  return  is  made  till  the  railway 
the  length  o^ratJQn^  and  drawings  come  in  from  the  traffic. 

in.  louff  will  tTuflflc  commences,  there  begins  a  new  account  called  the  revenue  account^ 
eters,  the  flo\%  \j^  t,he  same  or  a  different  bank,  has  no  connection  with  the  capital 
and  the  otherjjt  j^ay  be  judged,  at  once  introduces  a  great  complexity  into  the  finan- 
^^    kL        'Hlways.     In  ordinary  businesses,  the  profits  of  a  concern  are  the  free  pro- 
^ffl  *"i    ^^^  ^icting  interest  on  capital  and  all  eltpenses;  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
efflux  has  yet  ^^g  q^  iq  detach  one  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  other.     As  sharehold- 
T  '        v^  occupy  the  position  of  partners  in  a  business,  it  might  be  expected  that 
It  may  be  ^yg  a  divisible  part  of  the  proceeds  equal  to  their  respective  claims  after 
^^K  f    *^'  ^"9Ltsoever  had  been  paid.     This  is  not  the  plan  usually  adopted.     In  gen- 
tube  forms  a  yjders  are  only  temporary  partners;  they  buy  shares  in  order  to  sell  them 
^*?^^  r?"t*'Ti  ^^*®y  mainly  look  to  is  the  rise  on  shares  in  the  market,  and  there- 

and  J.  v;lerk  ^^f  management  which  can  promote  this  important  object  meets  their 
ent  pomt  of  ^^g^  i\^q  keeping  of  two  accounts,  two  bank  pass-books,  and  two  books  of 
substituted  io|he  revenue  account  are  drawn  all  payments  for  wages,  rates,  and  taxes, 
CAPISTJther  petty  furnishings,  also  repairs  on  carriages  and  locomotives,  main* 
ciscan  mon^,  and  general  management.     What  remains  is  the  fund,  whence  is  paid, 
many  to  proest  on  debentures,  and  second,  the  dividend  of  the  shareholders.    From 
the  Turks,  /  drawn  all  other  outlays :  first,  the  repayment  of  principal  to  debenture 
the  siege  a,  second,  the  expenditure  for  new  carriages  and  locomotives,  new  rails,  and 
fill  sortioantial  repairs  upon  and  additions  to  the  plant     As  all  railway  traffic  exceeds 
CAP-tations  formed  respecting  it,  the  demands  on  the  C.  A.  for  fresh  additions  of 
occui^d  or  other  become  exceedingly  onerous.     Were  the  shareholders  to  look  to 
oltkidtc  advantages,  they  would  sanction  the  payment  for  permanent  improvements 
j\it  of  the  current  revenue;  but,  as  has  been  stated,  shareholders  for  the  most  part  care 
nothing  for  the  remote  and  contingent  prosperity  of  the  undertaking,  and  will  not  or 
cannot  make  a  corresponding  sacrifice.     Greatlv  diminished  by  primary  outlay,  and  now 
operated  upon  for  all  sorts  of  additions  and  improvements,  the  C.  A.  is  at  length 
exhausted,  and  new  powers  have  to  be  got  from  parliament  to  create  new  shares  and 
new  debentures,  and  which  shares  are  only  taken  up  by  being  guaranteed  a  preferable 
claim  on  the  funds  of  the  company.     Where  a  large  extension  of  traffic  must  lye  pro- 
vided for.  the  creation  of  fresh  capital  is  indispensable  and  legitimate;  but  it  is  equally 

open  to  remark  that  the  C.  A.,  as  usually  conducted,  affords  the  means  of  enormously 
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increasing  the  company's  obligations,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  expedient  to  give  good  divi- 
dends to  present  holders  of  stock  at  the  cost  of  their  successors.  Perceiving  what  must 
be  the  consequences,  those  among  the  proprietary  of  the  small  and  more  prudently  man- 
aged railways  who  look  to  permanent  investment,  lose  no  opportunity  to  urge  "  that  the 
0.  A.  shall  be  closed,  and  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  company,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  and  interests,  be  taken  from  revenue."  Objections  are  raised  to 
these  remonstrances,  sometimes  on  plausible,  sometimes  on  sufficiently  valid,  grounds; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  in  remarkably  few  cases  have  i*ailway  companies  been  able,  or 
been  disposed,  to  close  their  capital  account.  See  Railways  (Legislation  and  Manage- 
ment), w.  c. 

CAPITAL  FELONIES.    See  Felon. 

CAPITAL  PTJKI8HHEKT  in  criminal  jurisprudence  is  the  punishment  of  death.  It 
is  called  capital  punishment  because  the  head  (Lat.  caput),  from  being  the  most  vital,  is 
usually  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  acted  on.  This  applies  especially  to  beheading 
and  hanging;  but  almost  all  modes  of  depriving  a  criminal  of  life  appear  to  have  in  view 
the  peculiar  vulnerability,  and,  at  the  same  time,  vitality  of  the  head.  This  extreme 
penalty,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of  the  world  from  the  remotest  times  down  to  the 
present  day,  has  frequently  been  reprobated  by  philosophers  and  philanthropists,  who 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  so  to  puuish  to  any  earthly  power.  The 
weight  of  authority,  however,  appears  in  favor  of  capital  punishment.  Mr.  Bontham, 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  and  discriminating  authorities  on  the  subject,  in  his  w^ell- 
known  and  valuable  treatise,  says  that  tlie  idea  of  C.  P.  would  naturallv  suggest  itself 
in  the  infanc)r  of  a  state.  When  any  one  had  committed  an  offense,  and  disturbed  the 
peace  of  society,  the  question  would  then  first  arise:  "How  shall  we  prevent  these 
things?"  and  the  answer  most  likely  to  occur  to  a  set  of  barbarians  would  be:  "Extir- 
pate the  offender,  and  give  yourself  no  further  trouble  about  him. "  And  in  conformity 
with  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  alludes  in  a  note  to  the  case  of  the  Hottentots,  who 
have  no  fixed  laws  to  direct  them  in  the  distribution  of  justice,  and  consequently,  when 
an  offense  has  been  committed,  there  is  no  form  of  trial,  or  proportion  of  punishments 
to  offenses;  but  the  kraal  (village)  is  called  together,  the  delinquent  is  placed  in  the 
midst,  and,  without  further  ceremony,  demolished  with  their  clubs,  the  chief  striking 
the  first  blow.  The  marquis  Beccaria,  in  his  remarkable  Essay  an  Grimes  and  Punish 
merits,  strongly  argues  against  the  capital  sentence  being  carried  out  in  any  case,  denying 
the  right,  in  fact,  of  government  so  to  punish,  and  maintaining,  besides,  that  it  is  a*  less 
efficacious  method  of  deterring  others,  than  the  continued  example  of  a  living  culprit  con- 
demned, by  laboring  as  a  slave,  to  repair  the  injury  he  has  done  to  society.  Benthara, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  that  death  is  regarded  by  most  men  as  the  gieatest  of  all  evils; 
and  that  especially  among  those  who  are  attached  to  life  by  the  ties  of  reputation,  affec- 
tion, enjoyment,  hope,  or  fear,  it  appears  to  be  a  more  efficacious  punishment  than  any 
other.  On  the  question  of  right,  Beccaria  is  still  more  pointedly  refuted  by  su*  Samuel 
Romilly,  who  observed:  "Beccaria  and  his  disciples  confess  that  it  is  not  the  greatest 
of  evils,  and  r«jcommend  other  punishments  as  being  more  severe  and  effectual,  forget- 
ting, undoubtedly,  that  if  human  tribunals  have  a  right  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment 
than  death,  they  must  have  a  right  to  inflict  death  itself"  (Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  278).  It 
is  not  a  little  interesting  to  know  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  one  who  did  so  much  as 
a  statesman  to  mitigate  the  severitv  of  the  criminal  law. 

Against  C.  P.  arguments  are  often  urged  from  Scripture,  based  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  charity.  To  these  it  is  replied  that  they  proceed  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion and  misapplication  of  the  principle;  and  reference  is  confidently  made  to  the  Old 
Testament  as  sufficiently  exhibiting  the  mind  of  the  great  Lawgiver  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Death  was,  in  former  times  in  England,  the  ordinary  punishment  for  all  felonies, 
and  the  certain  doom  of  those  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  benefit  of  clergy  (q.v.), 
i.e.,  the  common  law  inflicted  death  on  every  felon  who  could  rwt  read,  and  the  law 
implied  that  punishment,  where  a  statute  made  any  new  offense  felony.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  numerous  acts  of  parliament  creating  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy,  show- 
that  the  statute  law  was  still  more  sanguinary,  so  that  of  the  160  offenses  referred  to  by 
Blackstone  as  punishable  with  death,  four  fifths  had  been  made  so  during  the  reign  of 
the  first  three  Georges.  That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  such  Draconian  justice  as 
was  then  established,  we  may  mention  the  following  as  among  the  offenses  which 
involved  sentence  of  death :  stealing  in  a  dwelling  house  to  the  amount  of  40«. ;  steal- 
ing privately  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of  5s. ;  counterfeiting  the  stamps  that  were 
used  for  the  sale  of  perfumery;  and  doing  the  same  with  the  stamps  used  for  the  certifi- 
cates for  Jiair  powder.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  exertions  of  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the 
inhumanity  and  impolicy  of  such  a  state  of  the  criminal  code  gave  way,  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  a  course  of  legislation  which  has  reduced  the  application 
of  death  as  a  punishment  within  its  present  humane  limits.  Practically,  indeed,  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  treason  and  murder  that  the  capital  sentence  is  ever  pronounced ;  and 
even  then,  it  is  not  always  carried  out,  for  the  crown  reserves  to  itself  and  exercises  a 
right  of  review  which  frequently  leads  to  such  a  change  in  the  convict's  fate  as  at  least 
spares  his  life.     This  discretionary  control  on  the  part  of  the  exec|i^Jj^^|^^b  ^^^i^Li^ 
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the  present  state  of  the  law,  which  affords  no  means  for  a  judicial  appeal  on  the  merits; 
for  the  very  nature  of  the  punishment,  when  finally  executed,  precludes  the  idea  of  all 
benefit  to  the  sufferer,  should  the  verdict  of  the  jury  afterwards  turn  out  erroneous,  and 
the  innocence,  instead  of  the  guilt,  of  the  accused  be  established.  The  law  as  it  stands, 
indeed,  allows  a  capital  sentence  to  be  reversed  if  technical  error  can  be  shown  on  the 
face  of  the  judgment  or  other  matter  of  record — but  what  avails  that,  after  the  sentence 
has  been  executed. 

In  Scotland,  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  has  perhaps  been,  on  the  whole, 
as  severe  as  in  England.  Mr.  Erskine  says  that  "  those  crimes  that  are  in  their  conse- 
quences most  hurtful  to  society,  are  punished  capitally  or  by  death,"  a  category  that  is 
certainly  sufficiently  indefinite;  and  anciently,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  executions 
in  Scotland  for  offenses  corresponding  to  those  which  were  capitally  punished  in  Eng- 
land, were,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  quite  as  numerous  as  those  in  the  latter 
country.  But  m  the  more  modern  practice  of  Scotland,  capital  sentence  was  only  pro- 
nounced in  the  four  pleas  of  the  crown — viz.,  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  willful  fire- 
raising,  to  which  may  be  added  housebreaking.  At  present  the  penal  system  in  Scot- 
land may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  that  in  England,  death,  as  a  punishment,  being 
only  inflicted  in  the  case  of  convictions  for  murder. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  executing  C.  P.,  we  need  not  detain  the  reader  by  any 
account  of  the  obsolete  cruelties  and  tortures  of  former  times.  It  may  suffice  to  state 
that  hariging  and  beheading  are  the  two  methods  which  now,  for  the  most  part,  are  prac- 
ticed in  the  different  European  states — indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  by  all.  In 
the  last  country,  the  death  of  the  culprit  is  instantaneously  caused  by  the  gan^tte  (q.v.). 
In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  all  the  dependencies  of  the  crown,  the  con- 
vict is  hanged;  while  in  France  he  is  decapitated  by  the guiUotins  (q.v.),  an  instrument 
which  an  old  Scotch  machine  called  the  maiden  (q.v.),  and  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
very  much  resembled.  In  most  of  the  German  states,  beheading  is  the  mode  of  execu- 
tion adopted;  but  in  Austria,  criminals  convicted  of  capital  offenses  are  hanged,  as  in 
England.     See  Execittign. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  article:  Basil  Montagu 
On  the  Punishment  of  Death,  8  vols.  (1809,  1812,  1813),  in  which  he  collects  the  opinions 
of  different  eminent  authorities;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  BomiUy,  8  vols.  (1840),  and  his 
miscellaneous  law  pamphlets;  Jeremy  Bentham's  i2flt^n«fo<)fPwnMAm«^n.f  (1880);  Bec- 
caria's  Essay  on  Grimes  and  Punishments  (1775);  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield's  Fa^ 
Relating  to  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  the  Metropolis  (1831);  and  Frederic  Hill's  Onm, 
its  Amount,  iJauses,  and  Remedies  (1853). 

Capital  Punishments  in  the  Army  and  Navy. — 1.  In  the  army. — The  law  on  this 
subject  is  contained  in  the  19th  of  the  articles  of  war  now  in  force,  which  prescribes 
death  as  the  punishment  of  the  following  offenses,  or  such  other  punishment  as  by  a 
court-martial  shall  be  awarded.  (1)  Anv  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  excite  or  join  in 
any  mutiny  or  sedition  in  any  forces  belonging  to  her  majesty's  army,  or  royal  marines, 
or  who  shall  not  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  suppress  it,  and  knowing  of  it,  shall  not 
give  immediate  information  of  it  to  his  commanding  officer;  or  (2)  who  shall  hold  cor- 
respondence with,  or  give  advice  or  intelligence  to  any  rebel  or  enemy  of  her  majesty; 
or  (3)  who  shall  treat  with  any  rebel  or  enemy  without  her  majesty's  license,  or  license 
of  the  chief  commander;  or  (4)  shall  misbehave  himself  Ijefore  the  enemy;  or  (5)  shall 
shamefully  abandon  or  deliver  up  any  garrison,  fortress,  post,  or  guard  committed  to 
his  charge ;  or  (6)  shall  compel  the  governor  or  commanding  officer  to  deliver  up  or 
abandon  such  place ;  or  (7)  shall  induce  others  to  misbehave  before  the  enemy,  or  abandon 
or  deliver  up  their  posts;  or  (8)  shall  desert  her  majesty's  service;  or  (9)  shall  leave  his 
post  before  being  regularly  relieved,  or  shall  sleep  on  his  post;  or  (10)  shall  strike  or  offer 
any  violence  to  his  superior  officer,  being  in  the  execution  of  bis  office,  or  shall  disobey 
any  lawful  command  of  his  superior  officer;  or  (11)  who,  being  confined  in  a  military 
prison,  shall  offer  any  violence  against  a  visitor  or  other  his  superior  military  officer, 
being  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

By  article  20,  it  is  declared  that  no  judgment  of  death  by  a  court-martial  shall  pass, 
unless  two  thirds  at  least  of  the  officers  present  shall  concur  therein;  and  by  article  21,  it 
is  provided  that  judgment  of  death  may  be  commuted  for  penal  servitude  for  any  term 
not  less  than  four  years,  or  for  imprisonment  for  such  term  as  shall  seem  meet. 

It  would  appear  that  the  employment  of  a  soldier  in  the  service  subsequent  to  his 
arrest  on  a  capital  charge,  may  operate  as  a  remission  of  the  sentence  of  death.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  case,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Prendergast  in  his  Law  Relating  to 
Officers  in  the  Army  (2d  ed.,  1855,  p.  245):  In  1811,  private  John  Wcblin  of  theSrd  buffs 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  commander-in-chief,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  his 
"  remarks'*  upon  the  proceedinns,  took  notice  that,  through  some  extraordinary  inat- 
tention, the  prisoner  had  actually  been  permitted  to  serve  in  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  after  he  had  been  put  into  arrest  for  his  crime.  On  this  ground,  the  duke  pro- 
nounced that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  pardoning  the  prisoner. 

In  the  army,  C.  P.  is  inflicted  by  the  offender  being  either  shot  or  hanged— the 
latter  being  the  more  disgraceful  mode  of  execution. 

2.  In  th4'  n/ii??/.— These  are  regulated  by  the  22  Geo.  11.  c.  83,  amended  by  the  10  and 
11  Vict.  c.  59.     By  the  first  of  these  acts,  certain  offenses  in  the  navy,  whether  on  board 
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ship  or  on  shore,  were  punished  with  death  absolutely,  without  any  discretion  in  the 
court  to  alter  or  miti^te  the  sentence.  But,  by  the  10  and  11  Vict.,  this  severity  is 
removed  (excepting  in  the  cases  of  murder  and  other  unnatural  offenses  mentioned  in 
the  act),  and  courts-martial  are  authorized  to  abstain  from  pronouncing  judgment  of 
death,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  impose  such  other  punishment  instead  as  the  nature 
and  degree  of  the  offense  may  deserve.  In  this  discretionary  sense,  the  following 
offenses  are  punishable,  in  the  navy,  with  death :  (1)  The  holding  illegal  correspondence 
with  an  enemy;  (2)  the  not  acquainting,  within  12  hours  after  the  opportunity  to  do 
so,  the  commander-in-chief,  or  other  superior  officer  of  tlie  squadron,  with  any  message 
from  an  enemy  or  rebel;  (8)  all  spies  brmging  seducing  letters  from  an  enemy  or  rebel, 
or  endeavoring  to  corrupt  any  one  in  the  fleet  to  betray  his  trust;  (4)  the  relieving  an 
enemy  or  rebel  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly;  (5)  not  preparing  for  fight  when  duty 
commands,  or  not  making  due  preparations  on  likelihood  of  engagement,  and  not  encour- 
aging the  inferior  officers  and  men  to  fight  courageously;  (6)  the  treacherously  or  cow- 
ardly yielding  or  crying  for  quarter;  (7)  disobeying  orders  in  time  of  action,  or  not  using 
all  possible  endeavors  to  put  the  same  effectually  in  execution ;  (8)bein^  guilty  of  coward- 
ice or  neglect  of  duty  in  time  of  action;  (9)  through  cowardice,  negligence,  or  disaffec- 
tion, forbearing  to  pursue  the  chase  of  any  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel,  beaten  or  flying,  or  not 
relieving  or  assisting  a  known  friend  in  view  to  the  utmost;  (10)  deserting  to  the  enemy, 
or  running  away  with  any  of  her  majesty's  ships  or  their  belongings,  or  any  pieces  to 
the  weakening  of  the  service,  or  cowardly  or  treacherously  yielding  up  the  same; 
(11)  deserting  simply,  or  enticing  others  so  to  do;  (12)  making,  or  endeavoring  to  make, 
any  mutinous  assembly  on  any  pretense  whatsoever;  (18)  uttering  words  of  sedition  or 
mutiny;  (14)  concealing  traitorous  or  mutinous  practices  or  designs;  (15)  striking  a 
superior  officer  or  offering  any  violence  to  him,  being  in  execution  of  his  office,  on  any 
pretense  whatsoever;  (16)  unlawfully  burning  or  setting  fire  to  any  ship,  property  or  fur- 
niture, not  then  appertaining  to  an  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel;  (17)  neglect  in  steering  any 
of  her  majesty's  ships,  so  that  the  same  be  stranded,  split,  or  hazarded ;  (18)  sleeping  on 
watch,  or  negligently  performing  duty,  or  forsaking  station;  and  (19)  robbery. 

It  is  stated  Dy  Mr.  Prendergast,  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred  (p.  244), 
that  a  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  a  court-martial  does  not  operate  as  an  absolute  , 
dismissal  from  the  service ;  for  if  the  offender  should  be  pardoned,  he  tB  restored  to  his  ' 
former  position. 

But  though  a  pardon  operates  as  a  restoration  to  the  service,  the  greater  question 
still  remains  to  be  judicially  decided,  whether  a  restoration  to  the  service  operates  as  a 
pardon.  This  question  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  gallant  but  unfor- 
tunate sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  alleged  participation 
in  a  treasonable  plot  to  raise  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  throne;  and,  after  undergomg  18 
years'  imprisonment,  he  received  from  James  I.,  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal, 
the  command  of  a  fleet  and  army  fitted  out  a^inst  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South 
America,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  kmg's  subjects  serving  in  the  expedition. 
The  enterprise  failed ;  and  on  sir  Walter's  return  to  England,  James  caused  his  head  to 
be  struck  off,  according  to  the  sentence  ori^nally  pronounced.  On  showing  cause 
against  his  execution,  sir  Walter  pleaded  that  his  commission  was  tantamount  to  a  par- 
don, and  quoted  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  condemned  for  felony,  having  been  par- 
doned on  account  of  his  subsequent  service  in  the  wars  of  Gascony.  Lord  chief-justice 
Montague,  however,  held  that  though  an  implied  pardon  of  the  kind  cited  might  hold 
good  in  felony,  that  treason  could  only  be  pardoned  by  express  words.  There  is  the 
high  legal  authority  of  the  late  lord  chancellor  Campbell*  for  saying  that  the  chief -justice 
declared  and  expounded  the  law  soundly ;  and  that  in  strictness  sir  Walter's  attainder, 
under  the  former  iudgment,  could  only  be  done  away  with  by  letters-patent  under  the 
great  seal,  expressly  reciting  the  treason,  and  granting  a  free  pardon.  See,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  two  articles,  Akticlbs  op  War,  and  Mutiny  Act. 

As  to  the  mode  of  C.  P.  in  the  navy,  the  culprit,  where  he  is  an  officer,  is  shot;  where 
he  is  a  common  seaman,  he  is  usually  hanged  at  the  yard-arm. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  (ante)  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be 
inflicted  for  treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  piracy,  robbery  of  the  mails  with  jeopardy  to 
the  lives  of  persons  in  charge,  rescue  of  a  convict  ^oing  to  execution,  burning  a  vessel  of 
war,  and  corruptly  destroying  a  private  vessel,  until  within  a  few  years  C.  P.  was  the 
rule  for  the  highest  crimes  m  all  the  states,  but  it  was  abolished  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
Maine  in  1874,  and  had  been  about  that  time  abolished  in  Iowa;  but  in  the  latter  state 
it  was  restored  in  1878,  the  argument  showing  from  the  record  that  during  its  abolition 
crimes  of  violence  had  largely  increased.  Under  the  present  law,  a  year  must  intervene 
between  the  sentence  and  execution,  and  the  term  may  be  further  extended  by  reprieve. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty, 
and  perhaps  no  settled  conclusion  can  be  reached.  The  effect  of  its  abolition  has  not 
thus  far  supplied  any  very  strong  reasons  for  the  stand  of  those  who  would  abolish  it 
altogether.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  suspension  of  this  punishment  in  all  history  was 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  when,  in  the  face  of  the  most  pow- 
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erful,  open,  and  dangerous  treason,  not  one  person  was  deliberately  executed  for  that 
crime,  the  extreme  penalty  visited  even  upon  the  captured  leader  of  the  rebellion  being 
the  loss  of  the  political  (but  not  the  personal)  rights  of  a  citizen. 

CAPITALS  (fncfjuscula),  in  contradistinction  to  small  letters  (minuSeula),  are  the  large 
letters  employed  in  writing  and  printing  to  help  the  eye,  to  relieve  the  uniformity  of  the 
page,  to  increase  the  facility  of  keeping  and  finding  the  place,  to  mark  the  beginnings  of 
sentences,  proper  names,  etc.  Among  the  ancients,  and  during  the  earlier  part  oi  the 
middle  aees,  no  distinction  of  C.  and  small  letters  was  known ;  and  after  the  practice 
had  been  mtroduced  of  beginning  books  and  chapters  with  great  letters  often  adorned 
or  illustrated  with  much  artistic  ability,  it  was  long  before  (X  were  employed  in  such  a 
way  as  could  afford  much  real  advantage  to  the  reader.  At  the  present  day,  they  are 
universally  employed,  even  in  the  printing  of  Greek  and  Latin  books.  Considerable 
diversity  has  existed  at  different  times  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  them,  the  books 
of  the  17th  and  18th  c.  exhibiting  a  much  greater  proportion  of  them  than  those  of  the 
present  day.  In  German  books,  all  substantives  usually  begin  with  a  capital  letter;  in 
English  and  French  books  of  the  present  day,  they  in  general  appear  only  at  the  begin- 
nings of  sentences  and  of  proper  names.  Adjectives  formed  from  proper  names,  as  Eng- 
lishy  French,  etc.,  are  generally  begun  with  a  capital  in  English  books,  but  not  in  French 
nor  in  German  ones. 

CAFITAKA'TA,  or  Foggia,  a  province  of  Italy,  i\ieDauivia  of  the  ancients,  is  bounded 
n.  and  e.  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Apennines.  It  stretches  along  the 
Adriatic  about  70  m.  in  a  straight  line,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  45  m. ;  but  its 
coast-line,  measuring  round  the  great  promontory  of  Monte  Gargano,  which  has  been 
called  "the  spur  of  Italy,"  is  fully  100  m.,  and  its  breadth  between  the  extremity  of 
that  projection  and  the  Apennines,  75  miles.  Pop.  71,  319,164.  The  greater  part  of 
the  surface  is  a  sandy  plain  sloping  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  watered 
only  by  some  inconsiderable  streams.  The  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  form  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat,  wine,  and  fniits  of  various  kinds  arc  produced 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  admit  of  exportation.  There  are  important  salt-works,  quarries 
.  of  alabaster,  and  potters'  clay.     Foggia  is  the  chief  town. 

CAPITATION,  from  the  Latin  caput,  a  head^  means  something  applicable  to  all  per- 
sons, or  to  the  people  by  the  head.  A  tax  levied  on  all  persons,  without  reference  to 
property  or  other  incidents,  is  called  a  C.  tax,  and  sometimes  a  poll  tax.  The  former 
term  was  often  used  in  France  for  the  tax  better  known  as  the  tuilley  although  this 
offensive  impost  was  not  imposed  on  all  alike,  the  nobility  enjoying  many  exemptions 
from  it. 

CAPITOL,  the  fortress  of  ancient  Rome,  and  site  of  the  national  sanctuary  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  was  situated  on  the  Mom  CapitoUnm,  the  smallest  but  most  famous  of  the 
seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built.  The  hill  itself  was  first  termed  Mon^  Satuminvs^ 
afterwards  Mons  Tarpeius  and  Mnpes  Tarpeia,  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  capitol, 
MojtB  Capitoliniifi,  though  a  particular  portion  of  it  retained  its  ancient  name  of  hupe» 
Tarpeia,  It  was  steep  and  abrupt  in  almost  every  part,  formed  a  natural  fortress,  and 
was  strengthened  here  and  there  by  towers.  The  C.  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  tasked  the  people  to  work  at  it 
The  whole  mount  had  a  circumference  of  about  800  paces.  During  the  civil  wars 
under  Sulla,  the  temple  was  burned  (according  to  Tacitus,  by  design),  and  after  its  res- 
toration, destroyed  during  the  Vitellian  riots.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  after  whose 
death  it  was  again  destroyed  by  tire,  but  was  once  more  restored  by  Domitian,  who 
instituted  here  the  capitoline  games.  Domitian's  structure  lasted  to  a  late  period  of  the 
empire.  Regarding  the  site  of  the  C,  there  has  been  great  dispute;  the  German 
scholars,  for  the  most  part,  maintaining  that  it  occupied  the  s.w.  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  the  Italians,  the  n.e.  The  latter  situation  has  the  weight  of  probabilities  in  its 
favor.  From  that  portion  of  the  mount  named  the  Tarpeian  rock,  state  criminals  were 
thrown  down.  According  to  the  description  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  with  its  peristyle  of  columns,  was  200  ft.  long  by  185  ft.  wide,  and 
was  divided  into  three  cellaj,  separated  from  each  other  by  walls,  and  respectively  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  In  the  spacious  portico,  the  people  feasted  on 
triumphal  occasions.  The  scanty  ruins  remaining  in  the  present  day  consist  of  a  sub- 
structure of  peperino  or  volcanic  tufa,  a  wall  of  the  same  materials,  and  some  remains 
of  the  8.  front,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  great  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  temple. 

The  modern  C.  {Campidoglio),  built  on  the  site,  and  partly  on  the  foundation  of  the 
ancient  C,  was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  but  is  one  of  his  inferibr  works.  The 
main  entrance,  however,  presents  a  splendid  view.  It  is  used  as  a  kind  of  hotel-de-ville 
and  museum. 

Besides  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  most  important  structures  on  the  Capitoline 
Mount  were  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  built  by  the  emperor  Augustus ;  and  the 
magnificent  Tabularinm,  containing  archives,  and,  in  connection  with  the  ^rarium 
("Treasury"),  serving  as  a  library  and  place  for  lectures,  etc.  The  remains  of  this  struc- 
ture, built  bv  Quintiis  Catulus,  73iJ.c.,  have  still  an  imposing  a.spect.— For  the  U.  8. 
Capitol,  see  Washington.  #  uigitizeaoy  xjv/v^viv 
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CAFTTOLINE  GAMES,  instituted  387  b.c.,  in  commemoration  of  the  preservation 
of  the  Roman  capitol  (fortress)  from  the  Gauls.  Nero  revised  them,  modeled  them  after 
the  Olympian  games,  and  proposed  to  institute  a  new  computation  of  time  founded  upon 
the  5-year  period  intervening  between  the  celebrations. 

CAP'ITOLINE  HILL.     See  Capitol,  ante. 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  Julius,  a  Latin  historian  of  the  3d  c,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Histaria  Augusta. 

GAPIT'TJLABIES  (Lat.  capitularia).  Capitularium  is  literally  a  book  divided  into 
chapters;  and  the  plural  of  the  word  was  the  name  given  to  the  laws  issued  by  the  kings 
of  the  first  and  second  of  the  Frankish  races,  from  Charles  Martel  downwards.  These 
laws  proceeded  from  the  great  assemblies  of  the  king,  nobles,  and  bishops,  which 
formed  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  and,  from  their  general  character,  were  opposed  to 
the  laws  issued  for  the  separate  states,  which  were  called  lege%.  They  were  divided  into 
general  and  special  C,  according  to  the  more  or  less  general  nature  of  the  interests 
which  they  embraced,  and  the  mode  of  their  publication.  They  have  by  no  means  been 
all  preserved.  The  most  famous  are  those  of  Charlemagne  and  of  St.  Louis.  In  827, 
abbot  Angesius.  of  Fontenelles,  made  a  collection  of  the  C.  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  his 
son,  Louis  le  DebonnRre.  Other  collections  were  made  bv  private  persons,  and,  in  847, 
one  by  authority  of  the  king,  but  they  are  all  very  imperfect  and  ill  arranged.  After 
Charles  the  simple,  in  922,  no  more  U.  were  issued,  and  no  similar  laws  or  statutes  exist 
from  that  period  till  the  time  of  Louis  le  Qros,  in  1100.  The  best  collections  are  those 
of  Baluze  (Paris,  1677  and  1780).  and  of  Pertz,  in  the  Monumenta  OennanicR. 

CAFITULATIOK,  a  treaty  consisting  of  several  specified  conditions  (Lat.  capiiula, 
heads).  In  the  military  sense  of  the  word,  a  C.  is  a  treaty  of  surrender  to  an  enemy. 
When  a  place  can  no  longer  be  defended,  on  account  of  failure  of  ammunition  or  pro- 
visions, or  the  progress  made  by  the  besieging-party,  a  white  flag  is  commonly,  put  up, 
as  a  sign  that  the  besieged  aro  willing  to  capitulate.  According  to  the  kind  and  degree 
of  peril  in  which  the  fortress  is  placecl,  so  are  the  terms  which  tne  governor  may  reason- 
ably expect  from  his  successful  opponent.  Sometimes  the  arms  and  military  stores  are 
left  to  the  besieged,  but  more  frequently  they  are  taken  by  the  besiegers,  except  articles 
of  private  property  belonging  to  the  oflScers  and  men.  The  "honors of  war,"  the 
marching  out  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  are  usually  stipulated  for,  unless 
the  conqueror  exacts  very  severe  terms.  The  mildest  form  of  a  C.  is  a  canventiony 
agreed  to  when  the  conqueror  is  not  strong.enough  to  insist  on  stringent  conditions. 

CAFIZ',  a  t.  on  the  island  of  Panay,  in  the  Philippine  archipelago.  It  is  situated  on 
a  plain  on  the  n.  coast,  near  the  rivers  Panay,  Panitan,  and  Ivlsan,  by  which  it  is  some- 
times inundated  during  the  rainy  season.  It  is  defended  by  a  small  fort,  and  is  the 
residence  of  a  Spanish  alcalde.    Pop.  11,000. 

CAF'NOMANCT,  a  word  formed  from  the  Greek  eapnos,  smoke,  and  manteia,  divina- 
tion. The  ancients  practiced  it  in  two  different  ways-— either  they  threw  grains  of 
jasmine  or  poppy  on  the  burning  coals,  and  watched  the  motions  and  the  density  of  the 
smoke  that  rose  from  them,  or  they  watched  the  smoke  of  sacrifices.  This  latter  kind 
of  C.  was  most  generally  employed,  and  that  to  which  the  greatest  importance  was  at- 
tached. If  the  smoke  was  thin,  and  ascended  in  a  right  line,  instead  of  being  blown 
back  by  the  breeze,  or  spreading  over  the  altar,  the  augury  was  good.  It  was  also 
believed  that  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke  rising  from  the  victimq  or  fiom  the  fire  which 
consumed  them,  gifted  the  priests  with  prophetic  inspiration. 

GATO  D'IS'TBIA,  a  fortified  seaport  t.  of  Austria,  situated  on  a  rocky  island  in  the 
gulf  of  Trieste,  8  m.  s.w.  of  the  city  of  Trieste.  It  is  capital  of  the  circle  of  Istria, 
with  the  peninsula  of  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stone  causeway,  nearly  half  a  mile  long. 
Its  old  buildings,  ruinous  walls,  and  narrow  streets  give  the  town  a  gloomy  aspect,  it 
has  a  cathedral,  manufactures  of  leather  and  soap,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  salt. 
Pop.  '69,  7,539.  In  ancient  times,  this  place  was  known  as  ^gida,  and  afterwards  as 
JustinopoltSy  in  honor  of  Justin  II.,  who  restored  it. 

CAPO  D'IBTBIA,  or  CAPO  D18TBIA8,  John  Akthont,  Count,  president  of  the 
Greek  republic  from  1827  to  1831,  was  b.  in  Corfu,  1780,  His  family  had  been 
settled  in  that  island  since  the  14th  c,  but  originally  came  from  the  Illyrian  town  of 
Capo  d' Istria  (q. v.),  near  Trieste.  He  devoted  himself  to  political  life,  and  after  having 
held  a  high  position  in  the  Ionian  island's,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia. 
Here  his  diplomacy  tended  to  the  separation  of  Greece  from  Turkey.  In  1827,  he  was 
elected  president  of  Greece;  and  in  Jan.,  1828,  he  landed  in  Greece,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  a  patriot,  a  philanthropist,  and  an  able  diplomatist, 
but  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task  which  he  now  undertook.  Everything  was  in  dis- 
order; the  people  had  been  long  enslaved,  and  knew  not  how  to  use  their  ireedom;  and 
the  president  had  been  so  much  imbued  with  the  centralizing  principles  prevalent  at  the 
courts  which  he  had  frequented,  that  some  of  his  measures,  especially  that  restricting 
the  Jiberty  of  the  press,  gave  offense  to  the  most  temperate  of  the  enlightened  lovers  of 
civil  liberty.  His  career  was  cut  short  by  his  assassination  in  a  church  at  Nauplia  on 
Oct.  9,  1831.  The  assassins  were  relatives  of  Peter  Mauromichali,  against  whom  he 
was  urging  on  a  prosecution,  for  alleged  offenses  against  the  state,   jn^ea  oy  xjv/v^x  iv 
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CAP  07  ]IAni'TEKAKC£»  -  Dignity,  is  a  cap  worn  by  noble  and  royal  personages 
on  certain  state  occasions.  Such  a  cap  was  sent  by  pope  Julius  IL  to  king  Henry  Vlfl., 
for  writing  his  book  against  Martin  Luther. 

CAPONIESE',  or  Capoitniere,  in  fortification,  is  a  parapet  8  or  10  ft  high,  with  a 
superior  slope,  terminating  in  a  small  glacis.  It  is  placed  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortified 
place,  to  cover  or  screen  the  defenders  while  passing  from  one  defense- work  to  another. 
Generall3r,  it  has  a  banquette,  on  which  musketeers  may  stand  to  fire  over  the  crest. 
If  tliere  is  a  passage  between  two  such  parapets,  it  is  a  fuU  caponniSre;  if  on  one 
side  only,  a  rialf  caponni^re.  Generally,  the  parapets  are  of  earth,  and  the  passage 
open  overhead;  but  sometimes  caponni^res  are  vaulted  galleries  of  brickwork,  loopholed 
at  the  sides  for  musketry;  while  in  field-works,  palisade  caponni^res  are  occasionally 
thrown  across  the  ditches  of  redoubts. 

CAFFABO'CIA,  anciently,  a  province,  and  subsequently  a  kingdom  in  the  w.  of  Asia 
(in  part  the  present  Caramania).  It  was  bounded  by  Lycaonia  on  the  w.,  by  Cilicia  and 
Syria  on  the  s.,  by  Armenia  on  the  e.,  and  by  Pont  us  on  the  north.  During  the  time  that 
it  belonged  to  the  Persian  empire,  however,  it  included  Poutus,  which  was  called 
Lesser  Cappadocia.  In  17  a.  d.,  C.  was  erected  into  a  separate  OTovince  of  the  Roman 
empire,  by  Tiberius.  • 

CAP'PAOH  BBOWK,  a  bituminous  ear^,  which  yields  pigments  of  various  shades  of 
brown,  the  two  most  strongly  marked  being  known  as  light  and  dark  Cappagh  brown. 
The  coloring  matter  are  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron.  The  Cappagh  browns  are 
transparent  and  permanent;  and  when  not  applied  too  thickly,  they  dry  well  in  oil. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Cappagh,  near  Cork,  in  Ireland.  C.  B.  is  also  called  encrome 
mineral,  and  more  frequently  manganese  brown. 

CAPPABID'E£,  or  CAFFAHiDA'cEifi:,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to 
erudfercB,  and  including  about  850  known  species,  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
mostly  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  The  leaves  are  generally  alternate, 
stalked,  undivided,  or  palmate;  the  flowers  solitary  or  clustered;  the  calyx  of  four 
sepals,  sometimes  cohering  in  a  tube;  the  corolla  of  four,  or  sometimes  eight  petals, 
sometimes  wanting,  the  stamens  generally  a  multiple  of  four,  or  indefinitely  numerous, 
placed  on  a  hemispherical  or  elongated  disk;  the  ovary  one-celled,  the  style  thread-like 
or  wanting;  the  ovules  curved;  the  fruit  either  dry  and  pod-like  (tribe  deomea),  or  a 
berry  (tribe  capparece). — To  tliis  order  belongs  the  well-known  caper-bush.  See  Capers. 
Many  of  the  species  possess  stimulant  properties;  some  are  poisonous.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  plants  of  the  order  is  the  siwak  {capparis  wdcUa),  a  bush  or  small  tree, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  vegetation  of  Africa,  from  the  Qreat 
Desert  to  the  Niger,  the  small  berries  of  which  have  a  pungent  taste  like  pepper,  and. 
when  dried,  constitute  an  important  ingredient  in  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions;  whilst  the  roots  when  burned  yield  no  small  quantity  of  salt. — Barb's  Travda. 

CAPPE,  Newcome,  1782-1800;  an  English  dissenting  clergyman  who  studied  under 
Doddridge,  and  adhered  to  Dr.  Priestley's  Unitarian  doctrine.  He  was  pastor  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  in  York  for  more  than  40  years,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  of  his  denomination.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  devotional 
works. 

CAPPEL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  10  m.  s.s.w.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  is  interesting  as  the  place  where  the  great  reformer  Zwinglius 
was  killed  in  a  conflict  with  troops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  Oct.,  1531.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  here  to  his  memory. 

CAPPEL,  a  French  family  of  scholars,  theologians,  and  lawyers.  Goillaums,  in 
1491,  had  the  boldness  to  refuse  the  payment  of  tithes  demanded  by  the  pope.  jAG<iUES, 
his  son,  was  councilor  of  state  under  Francis  I.,  and  in  1537  made  a  powerful  speech 
against  Charles  V.  Louis,  son  of  Jacques,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Sedan,  and 
more  than  once  risked  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  One  of  his  acts  was  to 
present  to  Charles  IX.  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  Protestants  of  Paris. 
Two  otliere,  a  son  and  grandson  of  Jacques,  were  distinguished,  one  in  the  law,  and  the 
other  in  theology,  history,  philogy,  and  antiquities.  Both  these  were  named  Jacques; 
and  the  younger  was  the  father  of  Louis,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  the  family 
(1585-1658),  who  studied  at  Sedan,  Oxford,  and  Saumur,  and  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  the  latter  place.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  text  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Louis  fled  to  England,  where  he  died.  His  life  was 
published  by  his  nephew  James,  who  at  only  19  years  of  age  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Saumur. 

CAPRA'RA,  Giovanni  Battista,  1783-1810;  an  Italian  statesman  and  bishop,  who 
served  as  papal  legate  or  nuncio  at  Cologne,  Lucerne,  Vienna,  and  to  the  French  repub- 
lic in  1801,  where  he  arranged  the  concordat  of  that  year  re-establishing  the  Roman 
Catholic  form  of  worship,    in  May,  1805,  he  crowned  Napoleon  as  king  of  Italy. 

CAPBE'BA,  or  Cabrera,  one  of  a  group  of  small  islands  called  the  Buccinari  islsttads, 
in  the  strait  of  Bonifacio,  to  the  e.  of  the  n.  point  of  Sardinia  (q.v.).  They  belong  to 
the  Italian  province  of  SassarL     C.  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Sardixua  by  a  strait  of 
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little  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  by  a  similar  narrow  strait  from  the  island  of 
Maddalena,  which  lies  to  the  west.  Its  greatest  length,  from  n.  to  s.,  is  about  6  m.,  and 
its  breadth  is  from  2  to  3  miles.  Like  Maddalena  and  the  rest  of  the  Buccinari 
isles,  and  the  neighboring  coast  of  Sardinia,  C.  is  rocky,  bare,  and  unfertile.  It  has  no 
streams,  and  is  in  few  places  adapted  either  for  the  pasture  of  cattle  or  for  the  plow. 
In  former  times,  it  was  the  abode  only  of  wild  ffoats--whence  its  name  (Lat.  ana  Ital. 
capra^  a  goat) — and  rabbits,  and  was  occasionally  visited  by  ^oat-herds  and  fishermmi. 
It  has  of  late  years  acquired  celebrity  as  the  ordinary  residence  of  Garibaldi,  who 
acquired  a  property  and  built  a  house  here  in  1854.  He  dwelt  here  from  1854  to  1858, 
and  again  made  it  his  abode  in  the  autumn  of  1860.  It  was  to  C.  that  he  was  sent  in 
Sept.,  1867,  in  honorable  banishment  by  the  Italian  government,  after  having  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Asinalunga,  in  consequence  of  his  design  of  entering  the  Roman  terri- 
tory to  promote  an  insurrection  and  overthrow  the  papal  government,  and  in  C.  he  still 
resides,  when  not  in  Rome. 

CA'FBI  (the  ancient  Caprem),  a  charming  island  in  th^  Mediterranean,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  of  Naples,  about  3  m.  from  cape  Campanella,  and  20  m.  s.  of  the  city  of 
Naples.  On  its  small  area  of  about  11  m.  in  circumference,  it  displays  a  rich  variety  of 
beautiful  scenery,  ruins  of  antiquitv,  and  points  of  historical  interest,  and  contains  a 
pop.  of  about  6,000  souls.  The  island  is  composed  of  two  mountain  masses,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  depression  like  the  seat  of  a  saddle.  That  on  the  w., 
called  moute  Solaro,  which  is  the  highest  and  largest,  has  an  elevation  of  about  1900 
feet.  The  eastern  part  does  not  attam  a  height  of  more  than  860  ft.  above  the  sea.  At 
the  base  of  the  eastern  mountain  is  situated  the  town  of  C,  built  on  a  shelving  rock, 
and  guarded  by  walls,  gates,  and  draw -bridges,  with  a  cathedral,  and  a  pop.,  including 
the  district,  of  about  4,000.  It  commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  communicates  with 
the  little  town  of  Anacapri,  on  the  western  table-land,  by  a  flight  of  535  rude  steps,  cut  in 
the  face  of  the  rock.  There  are  only  two  safe  landing-places  on  the  island,  and  these 
are  at  C.  and  near  it.  C.  was  a  celebrated  place,  in  the  times  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
Ruins  are  still  found  of  Roman  baths  and  aqueducts,  and  of  the  12  grand  villas  or 
palaces  built  in  honor  of  the  12  chief  deities  by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  passed  the 
last  10  years  of  his  life  here  in  the  practice  of  the  grossest  licentiousness  and  cruelty. 
The  inhabitants  now  consist  of  fishermen,  sailors,  and  a  few  traders,  with  vine-dressers 
and  cultivators  of  olives  in  Anacapri.  Wherever  a  tree  can  be  planted,  the  hopeful  and 
industrious  people  have  prepared  for  it  a  soil  by  persevering  toil  in  terrace-culture. 
Delicious  quails,  which  in  vast  numbers  alight  on  the  island  during  their  migrations  to 
and  from  Africa,  in  spring  and  autumn,  are  taken  in  nets,  and  form  an  important  item 
in  the  resources  of  Capri.  To  the  w.  of  the  town  of  C.  is  situated  the  Grotta  Aszuri'a 
(blue  grotto),  a  remarkable  cavern,  entered  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  opening  not  more 
than  3  ft.  high.  Inside,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  of  magnificent  proportions,  and  of 
marvelous  beauty,  the  gorgeous  coloring  being  said  to  be  produced  by  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  through  the  water.  Elliptical  in  form,  it  has  a  length  of  165 
ft.,  a  breadth  of  100  in  the  widest  part,  and  a  height  of  40  in  thB  loftiest,  with  48  ft.  of 
water  beneath. 

CAPBIC'CIO  (Ital.),  in  art,  is  applied  to  a  picture  or  other  work  which  designedly  vio- 
lates the  ordinary  rules  of  com^sition.  Foliated  ornaments,  with  cupids  or  other  fig- 
ures appearing  in  them  in  situations  not  strictly  natural,  are  capriccios. 

CAPBICCIO,  in  music,  is  a  species  of  free  composition,  without  being  subject  to  rule 
as  to  form  or  figure.  Locatelli,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  composed  capriccios  for 
the  violin.  The  most  celebrated  C.  of  modern  times  is  Mendelssohn's  B  minor  0.  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra. 

CAPBICOBHTTS,  the  Goat,  a  southern  constellation,  and  the  tenth  sign  of  the  zodiac 
(q.v.);  denoted  by  the  sign  V3,  representing  the  crooked  horns  of  a  goat.  It  is  usually 
represented  on  the  globe  as  having  the  forepart  of  a  goat,  but  the  hinder  part  of  a  fish. 
It  is  one  of  the  least  striking  of  the  zodiacal  constellations.  It  was,  however, 
celebrated  among  the  ancients,  who  regarded  it  as  the  harbinger  of  good-fortune,  and  as 
marking  the  southern  tropic  or  winter  solstice,  wherefore  they  called  it  the  "Southern 
Gate  of  the  Sun."  It  contains  no  large  stars,  the  two  largest,  which  are  situated  in  the 
horns,  being  only  of  the  third  magnitude.  Neither  of  these  rises  above  the  horizon  in 
our  latitude.    See  Tropics. 

GAP'BIB£,  a  family  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  which,  as  defined  by  some  naturalists, 
may  be  described  as  the  %?i€ep  and  goat  family,  including  the  Linnsean  genera  <ms  (sheep, 
q.v.)  and  capra  (goat,  q.v.);  but  which  is  extended  by  others  to  incluae  antelopes,  their 
persistent  horns  being  regarded  as  the  great  distinction  between  them  and  the  cenkdcB  or 
deer  family.  In  the  more  restricted  sense,  the  name  designates  a  very  natural  family, 
yet  differing  from  the  bovidof  or  ox  family  more  in  general  appearance  than  in  other 
characters;  whilst  links  of  connection  with  the  antelopes  are  not  wanting,  a  very 
remarkable  one  being  found  in  the  prong-horn  of  America. 

CAPBIFICATIOK,  a  method  which  has  lon^  been  employed  in  the  Levant  for  securing 
and  hastening  the  maturation  of  figs,  and  which  consists  in  suspending  fruit-bearing 
branches  of  the  wild  fig  above  or  beside  those  of  the  cultivated  tree.    Tne  notion  once 
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entertained,  that  this  practice  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  fecundation  of  the 
female  palm-tree  is  secured,  is  inconsistent  with  the  now  well-known  fact,  that  the  flg  has 
both  male  and  female  flowers  within  its  own  receptacle;  and  it  is  therefore  supposed 
that  the  effects  of  C.  may  result  from  the  agency  of  a  species  of  insect,  of  which  the 
eggs  have  been  deposited  m  the  early  wild  flgs,  and  which  may  promote  fecundation  by 
entering  the  receptacle  of  the  cultivated  flg,  or  perhaps  by  puncturing  it  may  cause  it  to 
ripen  sooner.  In  hope  of  a  similar  advantage,  some  French  and  English  cultivators  have 
inserted  into  figs  straws  dipped  in  olive-oil.  But  C.  is  scarcely  practiced  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  and  has  even  been  discontinued  as  unnecessary  in  some  parts  of  the 
east  where  it  once  prevailed. 

CAPSIPOLIA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants,  which  have  opposite  leaves  without  stipules,  and  flowers  disposed  in 
corymbs,  in  heads,  or  in  whorls.  The  calyx  is  4  to  5  cleft;  the  corolla  monopetalous, 
tubular,  or  wheel-shaped,  sometimes  irregular.  The  stamens  are  adherent  to  the  corolla 
at  its  base,  and  alternate  with  its  lobes.  The  ovary  is  free,  1  to  5  celled.  The  fruit  is 
generally  a  berry,  sometimes  dry,  but  not  splitting  open  when  ripe.  The  order  is  very 
nearly  related  to  cinchonace^,  differing  chiefly  in  the  want  of  stipules,  More  than  2(K) 
species  are  known,  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  To  this  order  belong  the  honeysuckle,  elder,  viburnum,  and  snowbcny. 
Emetic  and  cathartic  properties  are  prevalent  in  it. 

GAFSIHTIL'OIB^,  a  family  of  birds,  of  the  order  insesfiores,  and  tribe  ^isnrostreg, 
nearly  allied  to  the  hirund'.nidcB  or  swallow  tribe,  but  differing  from  them  m  the  still 
greater  width  of  gape,  and  in  having  long  stiff  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  They  are 
msectivorous  birds.  They  have  very  long  wings,  short  legs,  and  toes  united  at  tlie  base 
by  a  membrane.  The  European  goatsucker  may  be  said  to  be  the  type  of  the  family, 
which  includes  also  the  whip-poor-will  and  night-hawk  of  America,  with  many  other 
species  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  now  arranged  by  naturalists  in  a  number 
of  genera. 

GAPBOIC,  Capry'lic,  and  Capric  Acms  are  represented  by  the  formul®  CnH,aO», 
CiflIIie04,  and  C^oHaoO*,  and  are  members  of  the  acetic  or  fatty-acid  series.  They  derive 
their  names  from  capra,  a  goat,  in  consequence  of  their  more  or  less  resembling  in  smell 
the  odor  of  that  animal.  They  may  all  be  obtained  from  butter  by  pressing  out  the  por- 
tion which  remains  liquid  at  60",  saponifying  this  oil,  and  distilling  the  soap  which  is 
thus  formed  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  which  passes  over  contains  these  three 
acids,  together  with  butyric  acid,  which,  by  being  converted  into  baryta  salts,  are  separa- 
ble from  one  another.  All  three  of  these  acids  are  also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
oleic  acid  by  nitric  acid ;  and  capric  acid  is  also  obtained  by  acting  upon  oil  of  rue  with 
fuming  nitric  acid;  hence  it  is  frequently  called  rvtic  add. 

CAPSA'LI,  a  seaport  t.  of  the  Ionian  islands,  capital  of  Cerigo,  or  Cythera.  is  built 
upon  a  narrow  ridge,  terminating  in  a  piocipitous  rock  near  the  s.  end  of  the  island.  It 
has  an  old  castle  and  a  good  harbor.     Pop.  5,000. 

CAPS  AND  HATS,  names  of  political  parties  in  Sweden  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
c,  the  former  favoring  and  the  latter  opposing  the  cdliance  with  Russia. 

GAPBICINE)  an  alkaloid,  is  the  active  principle  in  capsicum  or  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  it.  It  is  a  thick  liquid,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  possessing  such 
acrid  properties  that  half  a  grain  diffused  through  a  large  room  causes  every  one  therein 
to  sneeze  violently. 

CAPflXCTIM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  aolanaeetB,  having  a  wheel-shaped 
corolla,  projecting  and  converging  stamens,  and  a  dry  berry.  The  species  are  all  of  a 
shrubby,  bushy  appearance,  and  have  more  or  less  woody  stems,  although  they  are 
annual  or  biennial  plants.  The  number  of  species  is  very  uncertain,  some  botanists  dis- 
tinguishing many,  whilst  others  regard  them  as  mere  vaneties  of  a  few.  They  are  natives 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America  and  of  Asia,  have  simple  leaves,  and  rather  inconspicuous 
flowers,  and  some  of  them  are  in  very  general  cultivation  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries  for  their  fruit,  which  is  extremely  pungent  and  stimulant,  and  is  employed  in 
sauces,  mixed  pickles,  etc. ,  often  under  its  Mexican  naxae  of  chillier;  and  when  dried  and 
ground  forms  the  spice  called  Cayenne  pepper.  As  a  condiment  it  improves  the  flavor  of 
food,  aids  digestion,  and  prevents  flatulence.  In  tropical  countries,  it  counteracts  the 
enervating  influence  of  external  heat.  In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  rubefacient, 
and  vesicant;  is  often  administered  in  combination  with  cinchona;  and  is  particularly 
valuable  both  internally  administered  and  as  a  gargle;  not  only  in  relaxed  conditions  of 
the  throat,  but  in  some  of  those  diseases  in  which  the  throat  is  most  dangerously  affected. 
As  a  medicine,  C.  is  administered  in  pUls,  mixed  with  bread;  in  the  form  of  tincture, 
obtained  by  digesting  the  bruised  C.  in  alcohol,  or  of  an  infumn,  procured  by  digestion 
in  water,  with  varying  proportions  of  salt  and  vinegar.  A  gargle  of  C.  is  prepared  by 
infusing  it  in  water,  along  with  candy-sugar  and  vinegar,  and  thereafter  adding  a  little 
infusion  of  roses.  It  has  no  narcotic  properties.  It  owes  its  power  chiefly  to  capskine 
(q.v.).  The  fruits  of  the  different  species  of  C.  differ  in  form,  being  round,  oval,  coni- 
cal, heart-shaped,  etc. ;  they  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  4  in.  in  length,  and  are  sometimes 
of  a  bright  red,  sometimes  of  a  yellow  color.    In  all,  the  dry  berry  has  an  inflated  appear- 
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aaoe,  and  contains  numerous  whitish  flattened  seeds,  which  are  even  more  pungent  than 
the  leathery  epidermis,  or  the  spongy  pulp.  Cayenne  pepper  consists  cJiieny  of  the 
ground  seeds.  C.  annuum,  sometimes  called  common  C,  or  Chilly  pepper,  is  perhaps 
tiie  most  common  species  in  cultivation ;  and  in  the  sourthern  parts  ot  i^ritain,  if  raised 
on  a  hot-bed  as  a  tender  annual,  it  produces  fruit  in  the  open  border.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  it.  C.  frutesceiis,  sometimes  called  coat  pepper,  and  C.  baccatum,  sometimes 
called  bird  pepper,  have  great  pungency,  and  the  former  is  generally  described  as  the 
true  Cayenne  pepper.  C.  eei'asiforme,  with  a  small  cherry-like  fruit,  and  therefore  called 
cherry  pepper,  and  C.  grasium,  with  a  lar^e,  oblong,  or  ovate  fruit,  known  as  bell 
pepper,  are  frequently  cultivated. — The  fruit  is  used  either  ripe  or  unripe,  except  for 
making  Cayenne  pepper,  for  which  ripe  fruit  is  employed.  The  fruit  brought  from  • 
South  Auierica  is  sometimes  sold  by  druggists  under  the  name  Guinea  pepper. 

GAP8TAK,  on  shipboard,  is  a  ponderous  mass  of  timber,  whose  uses  are  to  heave 
the  anchor,  hoist  up  masts  and  guns,  take  in  and  discharge  cargo,  etc.  It  has  very  firm 
supports  on  the  deck  underneath  it.  It  comprises  a  barrel,  round  which  a  rope  or  a 
chain  coils:  tohelpg,  or  pieces  of  timber,  which  enlarge  the  diameter  without  greatly 
increasing  the  weight;  the  drum^head,  a  polygonal  flat  piece  of  timber  at  the  top,  pierced 
laterally  with  holes;  the  step,  or  lowest  part,  which  rests  upon  and  Is  bolted  to  the  beams; 
the  Mucer,  an  iron  socket  let  into  the  top  of  the  step;  the  pvwt  or  spindle,  which,  resting 
on  the  saucer,  forms  the  axis  around  which  the  C.  turns;  the  pawU,  short  bars  of  iron, 
to  prevent  the  reaction  of  the  C. :  bars,  which  enter  the  holes,  and  are  the  levers  for 
enabling  the  sailors  to  work  the  C. ;  pins,  placed  vertically  through  the  drum-head,  for 
temporarily  retaining  the  bars  in  their  places;  and  the  shifter,  a  rope  connecting  the  outer 
ends  of  the  bars.  Amon^  many  improvements  made  in  the  arrangement  and  action  of 
capstans  is  Wardill's,  for  increasing  the  bite  or  holding  of  a  chain-cable  around  the  cir- 
cumference.   In  large  vessels  they  are  generally  worked  by  steam. 

CAPSULE,  in  botany,  a  dry  fruit,  synearpous  (or  formed  of  several  carpels  united 
together  into  one),  and  opening  either  by  valves,  as  in  the  fox-glove,  primrose,  and  rho- 
dodendron, or  by  pores  near  the  summit,  which  some  regard  as  a  sort  of  valves,  and  of 
which  beautiful  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  poppy  and  snapdragon.  Capsules  are 
either  one-celled  or  many-celled,.  The  pyxidium  is  a  variety  of  C,  which  opens  as  if  cut 
around  near  the  summit,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  cup  with  a  lid,  of  which  a  very 
beautiful  example  may  be  seen  in  the  anagaUis,  or  pimpernel;  and  another  in  the  great 
woody  fruit  of  the  different  species  of  lecytkis  and  other  Ucuthidaeea, 

CiL:PTAJSt  MiLiTART,  is  perhaps  the  most  general  designation  given  to  an  officer  of 
land  forces ;  something  equivalent  to  it  being  found  in  most  European  languages.  As 
a  word,  it  simply  means  a  head  or  leader,  and  may  be  applied  to  a  chief  over  any  number 
of  men.     Captaxn-generaZ  is  in  some  countries  a  very  high  command.     In  the  time  of 

?ueen  Klizabeth,  there  was,  among  other  high  militMry  officers,  a  capt.gen.  of  footmen, 
n  tiic  organization  of  the  British  army  at  the  present  aay,  there  is  one  C.  to  every  com- 
pany of  infantry,  and  every  troop  of  cavalry.  Formerly  every  battery  of  artillery  had 
two  captains — a  first  and  a  second,  the  latter  being  callea  capt.lieut.  iTow,  the  first  in 
command  has  the  title  of  maj.,  and  the  second  that  of  capt  The  first  in  command  of  a 
battery  of  artillery,  even  when  styled  C,  was  considered  higher  than  a  C.  of  infantry 
or  cavalry,  and  was  privileged  to  be  mentioned  by  name  in  military  dispatches  like 
cols,  and  majs. 

The  duty  of  the  C.  is  to  see  to  the  men  of  his  company  in  everything  that  relates 
to  discipline,  exercises,  billeting,  pay,  settlement  of  accounts,  mess,  kit,  clothing,  arms, 
ammunition,  accouterments,  stores,  barracks,  cooking,  etc.;  to  receive  orders  concern 
ing  these  matters  from  the  maj.,  and  to  enforce  these  orders  among  the  men.  He  is 
responsible  to  the  maj.,  and  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  the  lieut.  and  sub-lieut.  The 
number  of  captains  on  the  peace  establishment  of  the  British  army,  in  its  several 
branches,  are  about  239  cavalry,  1286  infantry,  248  artillery,  115  for  engineers,  and  28 
for  colonial  corps — 1866  in  all.  In  full  commission.  The  former  value  of  a  C.*s  com- 
mission, and  the  circumstances  of  purchase  connected  with  it,  are  noticed  under  CoM- 
KisaiONS,  Armt. 

CAPTAIN,  Military  (ante).  In  the  U.  S.  army  a  C.  is  responsible  for  the  camp 
and  garrison  equipage  and  the  arnui  and  clothing  of  his  company.  The  rank  is  between 
lieutenant  and  major. 

GAPTADT,  Naval,  is  the  general  designation  for  the  commander  of  a  ship.  It  is 
not  universal,  for  some  vessels  of  war  are  commanded  by  officers  lower  in  rank  than  C. ; 
while  the  chief  officer  of  a  merchant-vessel  is  often  called  master.  The  commanders  of 
all  rated  ships  are  capts.  The  capts.  rise  to  the  command  of  larger  and  larger  ships, 
with  increase  of  pay,  according  to  length  of  service.  The  C.  is  responsible  for  every- 
thing on  shipboard,  in  discipline,  navigation,  equipment — all,  in  short,  that  concerns  the 
personnel  or  the  materiel  of  the  ship.  If  his  ship  belongs  to  a  particular  fleet  or  naval 
station,  he  is  responsible  to  some  admiral  or  commodore ;  if  not,  he  is  directly  responsi- 
l>le  to  the  admiralty.  The  C.  of  that  particular  ship  in  a  fleet  which  carries  the  admiral 
is  called./^  C,  and  is  for  the  moment  higher  in  rank  than  others.  A  naval  officer  is 
always  on  half-pay,  except  when  attachea  to  a  ship  in  actual  commission;  and  thus  in 
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times  of  peace  there  have  been  always  more  naval  capts.  on  half  than  on  full  pay; 
but  recent  measures  have  been  adopted  fo  assuage  this  evil.  The  number  of  capts.  in 
the  naval  service  during  peace  are  about  88  in  commission  on  full-pay.  About  142  are 
on  half-pay,  under  the  designation  of  the  active  list;  these  are  eligible  for  re-employment; 
while  on  the  rcMroed  list  and  the  retired  list  there  are  426  more.  They  rank  in  dignity 
with  lieut.cols.  in  the  army,  and  with  cols,  after  three  years*  service. 

The  word  0.  is  used  in  other  ways  also  in  the  navy.  The  C.  of  the  fleet  is  a  temporary 
officer  in  large  fleets;  he  promulgates  the  admiral's  orders,  and  receives  all  the  reports 
and  returns,  tilling,  in  short,  a  post  equivalent  to  that  of  chief  of  the  staff  in  an  army. 
Among  the  seamen  on  board  a  ship,  the  chief  of  each  gang  is  called  C. :  such  as  the  O, 
of  the  after-guard,  of  the  forecastle,  of  the  hold,  of  the  main- top,  of  each  gun,  etc. 

CAPTAIN,  Naval  (ante),  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  ranks  with  a  col.  in  the  army,  and  next 
below  a  flag-offlcer  in  the  navy.  Before  the  war  of  the  rcl  ellion  there  was  no  definite 
legal  rank  m  the  navy  higher  than  captain.  A  C.  of  marines  ranks  with  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy  and  with  C.  in  the  army. 

CAPTION,  in  the  practice  of  the  law  of  England,  may  be  defined  as  that  part  of  a 
legal  instrument  which  shows  tl.e  authority  under  which  it  is  executed,  or  taken,  as  the 
word  implies.  It  also  states  the  time  and  place  of  the  execution.  The  word  C.  is  also 
improperly  used  in  England  to  sigbify  an  arrest — a  meaning  which  it  strictly  and  tech- 
nically bears  in  Scotland,  where,  until  the  passing  of  the  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  114,  called  the 
personal  diligence  act,  which  authorizes  more  simple  forms  of  legal  process,  it  was  the 
only  recognized  civil  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  a  debtor  or  obligee.  This  word  is 
also  used  in  Scotland  to  denote  a  summary  warrant  of  imprisonment,  granted  ou  the 
application  of  the  clerk  of  court,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  back  the  pleadingj^  and 
other  papers  in  a  lawsuit,  which  had  been  borrowed  by  the  party  against  whom  i!  e  C. 
has  issued,  and  by  whom  they  are  unduly  and  illecally  retnined.  See  on  the  subjet  i  of 
this  article  Indictment,  Commission,  Diligence,  Warkant,  Horning. 

CAPTIVES,  It  is  laid  down  by  Blackstone,  that,  as  in  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  so  also 
in  his  person,  a  man  may  acquire  a  sort  of  qualified  property  in  him  as  a  captive,  or 
prisoner  of  war — at  least  till  the  ransom  of  the  captive  is  paid.  In  Scotland,  all  legal 
proceedings  against  a  captive  are  stopped  till  his  liberation,  although,  in  some  cases^ 
execution  against  his  estate  may  proceed. 

CAPTUEE  may  be  simply  defined  as  prize  taken  in  time  of  war.  The  law  on  this 
subject  is  stated  with  precision  in  a  paper  addressed  on  behalf  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  American  ambassador  at  London  in  Sept.,  1704:  •*  When  two  powers  are  at 
war,  they  have  a  right  to  make  prizes  of  the  ships,  goods,  and  effects  of  each  other, 
upon  the  high  seas.  Whatever  Is  the  property  of  the  enemy,  may  be  acquired  by  cap- 
ture at  sea:  out  the  propertv  of  a  friend  cannot  be  taken,  provided  he  observes  his  neu- 
trality. Hence  the  law  of  nations  has  established — that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  on 
board  the  ship  of  a  friend  may  be  taken — that  the  lawful  goods  of  a  friend  on  board 
the  ship  of  an  enemy  ought  to  be  restored — that  contraband  goods  going  to  the  enemy, 
though  the  property  of  a  friend,  may  he  taken  as  prize ;  because  supplyiDg  the  enemy 
with  what  enables  him  better  to  carry  on  the  w-ar,  is  a  departure  .from  neutrality. 
The  procedure  to  be  adopted  for  determining  whether  the  C.  be  or  be  not  lawful  prize, 
is  now  regaulted  by  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  65. 

During  the  Russian  war  in  1854,  there  appeared  in  the  London  Gasetfe.  under  date 
the  28th  Mar.,  of  that  year,  a  declaration  stating,  inter  alia,  that  her  majesty  would 
waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's  property  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be 
contraband  of  war,  and  that  it  was  not  her  majesty's  intention  to  isj-ue  leiters  of 
marqiie  for  the  commissioning  of  privateers.  The  right  of  seizing  enemy's  pioi)erty  on 
board  a  neutral  vessel,  whether  contraband  of  war  or  not,  had  always  before  been  main- 
tained by  England.  On  the  re-establishment  of  peace  with  Russia,  a  treaty  was  signed, 
and  the  following  declarations  adopted:  1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolislud;  2. 
A  neutral  flag  covers  an  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war;  3. 
Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  C.  under  an 
enemy's  flag;  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effectual— ihat  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  force  sufficient  to  prevent  effectually  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

As  to  the  right  to  property  captured  from  the  enemy,  an^  its  distribution  as  piize  or 
booty  of  war  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy,  see  Booty  and  Prize. 

CAPTURE  {ante).    See  Internattional  Law,  ante. 

CAPITA,  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
rich  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volturno.  about  18  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Naples,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  a  military  station  of  the  first  class,  its  defenses 
having  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  by  Van  ban.  As  it  is  the  only  fortress 
which  guards  the  approach  to  Naples  from  the  n.,  if  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  former  kingdom  of  that  name.  The  only  objects  of  interest  in  the  city  ore  the  cathe- 
dral, with  some  splendid  granite  columns  from  ancient  CaMHnvm,  upon  \%hope  Fite  C. 
was  built  in  the  9th  c;  the  church  of  X\iQ  Annumiata  v^^'iih  some  l>as-relicf8:  and  the 
arch,  of  the  Fiaata  dei  Oiudid,  under  which  many  ancient  inscriptions  still  exist  Pop. 
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The  ancient  Capua,  which  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  wealth  and  population  second 
only  to  Rome  and  Carthage,  was  situated  about  2  m.  s.e.  of  the  present  city,  where  its 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  its  sile  being  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Capua.  C.  was  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  under  the  name  of  VoHurnum,  as  early, 
according  to  some  authorities,  as  800  B.C.,  and  was  the  chief  city  of  the  twelve  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  them  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its  present  name  was  dt  rived  from 
the  Bamnites,  who  captured  it  in  423  B.c.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  21 J  b.c,  the 
popular  party  opened  the  gates  to  Hannibal,  whose  army  was  greatly  enervated  by  its 
fuxurioiis  winter-quarters  here.  The  Romans  obtained  possession  of  the  city  iu  211  B.C. 
In  the  5th  c,  a.d.,  C.  was  devastated  by  the  Vandals  under  Genscric.  It  recovered  its 
prosperity  again  to  some  extent,  but  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  iu  840. 
The  citizens,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  were  induced  by  their  bishop  to  return 
some  16  years  later,  and  found  the  modern  Capua.  From  the  existing  remains  of  the 
walls  and  fortifications  of  ancient  C,  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  had  a  circumfer- 
ence of  5  or  6  miles.  It  had  seven  gates.  Amon^  the  Roman  antiquities,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  amphitheater,  built  of  bricks,  and  faced  with  white  marble. 
Well-preserved  arches,  corridors,  and  seats  for  spectators,  still  remain.  It  is  calculated 
to  have  been  capable  of  holding  60,000  persons,  and  must  have  been  altogether  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Italy. 

CAP'TTGHIK  HOKKEY,  or  Capuchin  Sapajou,  a  name  often  given  to  ccbus  capuchu 
nun^  and  some  other  species  of  the  genus  eebus.  South  American  monkeys,  which  have 
the  head  covered  with  short  hair,  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  the  cowl  of  a  capuchin, 
the  face  being  almost  naked,  or  only  covered  with  a  little  down.  See  Cebus.  Pithe- 
da  chiropotes,  a  South  American  monkey  of  a  genus  allied  to  eebua,  is  also  sometimes 
called  the  C.  M.,  or  capuchin  of  the  Orinoco. 

CAF'TTCHINS,  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Franciscans  (q.v.>.  so  designated  from  the 
eapuclte  which  is  their  head-dress. 

CAPUCHINS,  ante,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order  whose  rule  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  friars  minor,  or  Minorites.  They  were  founded  by  Matthew  da  Bassi, 
a  Franciscan  of  Ancora,  and  were  authorized  by  a  bull  of  Clement  YII.  in  1528.  At 
first  thev  were  persecuted  by  the  other  orders,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  duchess 
Cibo,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Camerino,  they  obtained  papal  favor,  and  were  permitted  to 
impart  their  peculiar  hooded  habi^  to  any  who  mi^ht  be  willing  to  join  them,  to  live  as 
hermits  in  wild  and  desolate  places,  to  go  barefoot,  to  wear  oearns,  and  to  call  tliem- 
selves  "  Hermits  Friars  Minor."  The  pope,  however,  soon  gave  them  the  nickname 
*•  Cappucino,"  referring  to  the  hood,  one  of  their  more  conspicuous  articles  of  apparel. 
They  grew  rapidly,  and  Matthew  became  the  superior  of  the  first  convent.  They  have 
always  had  the  reputation  of  great  success  in  making  converts.  By  late  accounts  they 
had  82  missions,  m  Europe,  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  South  America.  In  the 
United  States  they  have  houses  in  the  stales  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin, 
Nuns  of  the  order  were  first  established  at  Naples  m  1538. 

CAFUDAN-FASKA',  the  high  admiral  of  Turkey.  He  has  the  entire  command  of  the 
navy  and  the  management  of  all  naval  affairs.  The  port  of  Pera,  the  Turkish  islands 
m  the  archipelago,  and  a  number  of  seaports  and  maritime  districts,  are  under  him. 
even  in  their  civil  administration. 

CAFUIiETS  ATTD  MONTAOUXS,  the  English  spelling  of  the  names  of  the  Cappelletti  and 
Montecchi,  two  noble  families  of  northern  Italy,  chiefly  memorable  from  their  connec- 
tion with  the  legend  on  which  Shakespeare  has  founded  his  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
According  to  tradition,  both  families  belonged  to  Verona;' but  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  case.  The  Cappelletti  were  of  Cremona,  and  the  fact  that  their  burying- 
ground  and  the  tomb  of  Juliet  are  shown  at  Verona,  only  proves  how  easy  it  is,  in  a 
country  of  ruins  like  Italv,  to  connect  fact  with  fable.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  one 
family  was  Quelph  and  the  other  Ghibelline;  but  this  is  disproved  by  a  reference  to  them 
in  the  Purgatorio  of  Dante  (canto  vi.  1.  106).  The  poet  is  blaming  the  emperor  Albert 
for  neglecting  Italy,  the  very  garden  of  his  domain.  *'  Reckless  man,"  he  says,  '*  come 
see  how  the  Montecchi  and  the  Cappelletti  are  oppressed ;"  and  the  context  shows  that 
the  Guelphs  were  the  oppressors  in  both  cases  of  these  great  Ghibelline  families.  The 
emperor  Albert  was  murdered  in  1808,  and  this  event  has  supplied  the  Veronese  with  a 
date  for  their  legend.  The  first  publication  in  which  we  recognize  the  essential  inci- 
dents of  Shakspeare's  play  is  the  novel  La  Chiutietta,  by  Luigi  da  Porto,  printed  in  1536, 
after  the  death  of  the  author.  He  states,  in  an  epistle  prefixed  to  the  work,  that  the 
story  was  told  him  '*by  one  Perigrino,  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  much  experienced  in 
the  art  of  war,  a  pleasant  companion,  and,  like  almost  all  the  Veronese,  a  great  talker." 
In  1554,  Bandello  published  in  his  collection  of  tales  another  Italian  version  of  the 
legend.  It  was  entitled  The  unfortunate  Death  of  two  unhappy  Lovers,  one  by  Poison  and 
^  other  of  Grief.  Both  writers  fix  the  date  of  the  event  by  saying  it  took  place  when 
Bartholomew  dalla  Scala  or  Scaliger  ruled  Verona.  A  French  version  of  the  tale  was 
published  by  Pierre  Borsteau  in  &lleforest's  Histoires  Tragiques.  It  was  translated  into 
English  in  1567,  and  published  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  About  the  same  time, 
.  Aruur  Brooke  published  an  English  poem  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  The  Tragical 
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Mttory  of  Bonkm  and  Juliet,  toriiten  first  in  Italian  by  BandeU,  and  now  in  EngUsh. 
There  is  evidence  that  an  English  play  had  appeared  previously,  and  that  before  Shake- 
speare's time  the  story  was  so  well  known  in  England  that  it  had  supplied  subjects 
for  tapestries.  Shakespeare's  play  seems  to  have  been  principally  based  on  the  English 
poem.  It  was  Brooke  who  first  called  the  Montecchi  Montagues,  and  the  prince  of 
Verona  Escalus,  instead  of  Scala.  Wright  and  Gary,  in  translating  Dante,  have  followed 
the  example  of  Shakespeare,  and  render  the  Italian  names  of  the  Dimna  Commedia  into 
the  familiar  "  Capulets  and  Montagues"  of  Borneo  and  Juliet  The  historical  da^  of  the 
tragedy  has  not,  however,  been  adopted  by  modem  stage  managers  and  Shakespearian 
critics,  who  very  properly  bring  down  the  action  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
the  14th  c. ,  when  commercial  opulence,  and  the  revival  of  arts  and  letters,  supply  acces- 
sories more  in  keeping  with  the  drama  than  the  ruder  age  to  wliich  history  must  assign 
the  "civil  broils"  and  the  fall  of  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues. — See  notes  to  Dante 
in  Classiei  ItaUani,  and  Knight's  and  Dyce's  Shakespeare. 

CAP'ITT  HOB'TXrifX  VITBI'OLI,  or  Colcothar,  is  the  name  given  by  the  alchemists 
to  the  red  powder  (mainly  red  oxide  of  iron)  which  remains  in  the  retorts  when  green 
vitriol  or  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  calcined. 

CAFY'BAEA,  HydrochceruB  capybara,  a  quadruped  of  the  order  gtires  or  rodentiat  and 
of  the  family  cavida,  strongly  resembling  tlie  cavy  or  Guinea-pig,  although  it  is  the  lar- 
gest existing  rodent  known,  and  aquatic  in  its  habits.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  abounds  in  many  of  the  large  tropical  rivers.  It  is  equal  in  size  to  a  small  pig.  The 
dentition  resembles  that  of  the  cavy,  except  that  the  grinding  teeth  are  composed  of 
numerous  transverse  plates,  the  number  of  the  plates  increasing  as  the  animal  advances 
in  age;  an  interesting  point  of  resemblance  to  the  dentition  of  the  elephant,  and  a  link 
of  connection  between  the  rodents  and  the  pachydermata.  The  0.  feeds  exclusively 
on  vegetable  food,  browsing  on  the  grass  near  the  rivers,  and  often  committing  sreat 
ravages  in  plantations  of  sugar-cane.  It  runs  badly,  but  swims  and  dives  well,  and  has 
the  power  of  remaining  under  water  for  seven  or  eight  minutes.  It  is  very  inoffensive, 
and  e&sily  tamed.  The  flesh,  except  that  of  old  males,  is  good,  and  is  eaten  by  all  classes 
of  persons.  The  C.  is  sometimes  called  water-hog,  of  which  hydroeharus  is  a  Greek 
translation.  In  Demerara,  it  is  called  water-horse,  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  footer  haeu 
— i.e.  water-hare. 

CAEAB'IDJE,  a  tribe  of  beetles,  or  coleopterous  insects,  of  the  section  p&ntamera  (see 
OoLEOFTERA.),  Corresponding  with  the  genus  caraJbue  of  Linnoeus,  but  of  which  the 
species  are  extremely  numerous,  those  already  known  being  numbered  by  thousands. 
They  mostly  feed  on  other  insects,  worms,  etc.,  and  are  extremely  voracious  and  active, 
habits  which  are  fully  shared  by  their  larvse.  Some  of  them  burrow  in  the  earth;  most 
of  them  live  under  stones,  uncier  the  bark  of  trees,  among  moss,  etc. ;  and  their  bodies 
are  adapted  to  this  mode  of  life,  being  very  firm  and  hard.  Their  legs  are  in  general 
pretty  long,  and  most  of  them  pursue  their  prey  rather  by  the  use  of  their  legs  than  of 
their  wings,  some  of  them  indeed  being  wingless,  or  having  only  rudimentary  wings. 
Many  of  them  exhibit  much  beauty  of  colors  and  metallic  lustre.  The  largest  British 
species  is  only  about  an  inch  long,  but  some  foreign  ones  are  much  larger.  Some  of  the 
species  of  the  restricted  genus  carabus  are  among  the  most  common  British  insects. 
Their  wings  are  not  fitted  for  flight. — A  very  large  and  singular  insect  of  the  tribe  C.  is 
mormolyee  phyUodeSf  a  native  of  Java,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely  depressed 
form  of  its  body,  resembles  some  of  the  mantida  (q.v.),  and  the  insects  known  as  leaf- 
insects  (q.v.).    To  this  tribe  belong  also  the  bombardier  beetles  (q.v.). 

GASBIBE8,  formerly  termed  Cabburbtb,  are  compounds  of  cariion  with  metal 
Kone  of  them  occur  in  a  natural  state. 

CARABO'BO,  a  state  in  Venezuela  on  the  Caribbean  sea;  a  fertile  well- watered 
region,  producing  grains,  fruits,  and  cattle.  The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  indigo, 
rice,  com,  rum,  and  fruits.  The  climate  is  good  in  the  inland  region,  but  the  coast  Is 
subject  to  fevers.    Capital,  Valencia. 

CAEABOU.    See  Reindsek. 

CA&ACAL,  Feiia  caracal,  a  species  of  lynx  (q.v.).  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  Africa;  and  more  probably  than  any  European  species,  the 
lynx  of  tlie  ancients.  It  is  larger  than  a  fox,  about  the  same  height,  but  much  more 
powerful ;  of  a  uniform  deep  brown  or  wine-red  color,  except  two  spots  near  each  eye. 
the  under  parts  of  the  body,  and  inner  parts  of  the  legs,  which  are  white,  and  tufts  of 
long  black  hair  which  terminate  the  ears.  The  C.  is  powerful  enough  to  tear  a  hoand 
to  pieces.  It  is  often  represented  as  of  a  very  savage  disposition ;  but  it  is  capable  of 
being  tamed,  and  has  been  employed  in  hunting. 

CABACALLA,  properly  named  Marcfs  Aureltus  ANTONnarB  Bassiantjs,  a  Roman 
emperor,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Septimins  Severus,  was  b.  at  Lyon,  188  a.d.  He 
was  playfully  named  by  his  father  Caracalla,  from  his  long  hooded  tunic,  made  In  the 
fashion  of  the  Gauls,  and  so  called  in  their  language.  After  his  father's  death,  211  A.i>,, 
he  ascended  the  tlirone  as  co-regent  with  his  brother  Publius  Septimius  Antoninus  Geta. 
whom  he  afterwards  caused  to  be  murdered.  Having  bribed  (at  enormous  cost)  tbe 
Praetorians  to  overlook  this  foul  deed,  and  to  make  him  sole  emperor,  C.  next  directed  his 
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cruelty  against  all  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Geta,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  of  both 
sexes — including  the  great  jurist  Papinianus — were  put  to  death.  Innumerable  acts  of 
oppression  and  robbery  were  employed  to  raise  supplies  for  the  unbounded  extravagance 
of  the  despot,  and  to  pay  his  soldiers.  In  his  famous  constitution,  he  bestowed  Roman 
citizenship  on  all  his  free  subjects  not  citis^ns — who  formed  the  majority,  especially  in 
the  provinces — ^but  simply  in  order  to  levy  a  greater  amount  of  taxes  on  releases  and 
heritages,  which  were  paid  only  by  citizens.  In  his  campaigns,  he  imitated,  at  one  time, 
Alexander,  at  another  time,  8ulla;  while  his  main  object  was  to  oppress  and  exhaust  the 
proYinces  which  had  been  in  a  great  measure  spared  b^  the  tyranny  of  former  emperors. 
In  217,  he  was  assassinated,  at  tlie  instigation  of  Macrmus,  prefect  of  the  Praetorians,  by 
one  of  his  veterans  named  Martialis,  on  the  8th  of  April,  217,  on  the  way  from  Edessa  to 
Carrhse.  Historians  paint  the  life  of  C.  in  the  darkest  colors.  Among  the  buildings  of 
C.  in  Rome,  the  baths — Thermae  Caracallae— near  Porta  Capena  were  most  celebrated, 
and  their  ruins  are  still  magnificent. 

CAJtAGAEA,  or  Oaracaba  Eaqlb  (volj/banui),  a  genus  of  birds  of  prey  peculiar  to 
America,  and  regarded  as  a  connecting-link  between  eagles  and  vultures;  agreeing  with 
the  former  in  their  strongly  hooked  bill  and  claws,  but  with  the  latter  in  their  naked 
face  and  propensity  to  prev  on  carrion.  The  name  C.  is  originally  Brazilian,  and  Is 
derived  from  the  peculiar  hoarse  cry  of  a  common  Brazilian  species  (P.  BrcusUiensU),  a 
bird  of  very  fine  plumage,  and  about  60  in.  in  expanse  of  win^,  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  over  a  large  extent  of  the  American  continent,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  seen 
even  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

CAJtAC'AB,  the  province  of  which  the  following  city  is  the  capital,  extends  in  n.  laU 
from  T  88'  to  W  46',  and  in  w.  long,  from  es**  8(f  to  68%  and  contains  800,000  hihabit- 
ants.  With  a  generally  mountainous  interior,  the  immediate  coast  is  flat,  presenting, 
besides  La  Guayra  mentioned  below,  several  harbors  or  roadsteads.  The  exports  of  the 
province  are  cocoa,  coffee,  dye-woods,  hides,  indigo,  and  sarsaparilla. 

0A£AG'A8,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  the  most  northerly  state  in  South 
America,  with  Guiana  on  the  e.,  and  Columbia  on  the  w.,  is  situated  in  lat.  10**  80'  n., 
and  lonff.  67"*  5'  w.,  16  m.  s.  of  La  Guayra,  its  port,  with  which  it  is  Joined  by  railway. 
It  is  2,880  ft.  above  the  tide-level,  enjoying  from  this  elevation  a  healthy  air  and  a  tern- 

gerature  so  moderate  as  to  average  68°  and  72*"  F.  in  Feb.  and  June  respectively, 
landing  immediately  above  the  confluence  of  four  streams,  it  is  well  supplied  with  cool 
water,  which  is  distnbuted  by  means  of  fountains,  pipes,  and  reservoirs.  The  neighbor- 
hood ia  subject  to  earthquakes— 12,000  citizens  having,  in  1812,  perished  from  this  cause. 
The  pop.  in  1873  amounted  to  48,897.  The  streets  are  straight  and  regular.  The 
most  splendid  edifice  is  the  church  of  Alta  Gracia  for  the  people  of  color,  excelling  the 
cathedral  in  the  richness  of  its  decorations.     C.  has  a  university  founded  in  1778. 

CAJtAO'CI,  a  celebrated  family  of  Italian  painters,  the  founders  of  the  Bolognese 
school  of  painting. 

Garacci,  Ludovico,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  1666.  As  a  student, 
he  was  so  inapt  that  his  master  recommended  hun  to  abandon  the  pursuit;  but  instead 
of  Uiat,  he  went  to  Venice  and  Parma,  making  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  there,  and  returned  to  Bologna  imbued  with  art  principles  quite  opposed  to  the 
superficial  mannerhsm  then  prevailing  in  his  native  city.  In  coniunction  with  two  of  his 
cousins,  who,  instructed  bv  him,  had  imbibed  the  same  ideas,  he  founded,  in  spite  of 
great  opposition,  the  school  which  afterwai^ds  became  so  famous  in  the  history  of  paint- 
ing. The  first  principle  of  this  new  school  was,  that  *'  observation  of  nature  ought  to  be 
combined  with  imitation  of  the  best  masters. "  The  allied  artists  found  numerous  pupils, 
to  whom  they  gave  practical  instructions  in  drawing  from  natural  and  artistic  models, 
with  theoreticiS  lessons  on  perspective,  anatomy,  etc.  So  great  was  their  success,  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  all  other  schools  of  painting  were  closed  in  Bologna.  Some  of 
the  finest  works  of  this  master  are  preserved  in  the  Aeademia  deUe  Belle  Arte,  Bologna— 
among  others,  the  "Madonna  and  Child  Throned,"  **  Madonna  and  Child  Standing,"  the 
"  Transfiguration,"  and  the  "  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist."    Ludovico  died  in  1619. 

Caracci,  Aooerroo,  cousin  of  Ludovico.  was  b.  (1568)  in  Bologna.  He  became  a 
disciple  of  his  cousin,  but  he  was  of  too  versatile  a  genius  to  devote  himself  closely  to 
any  subject,  though  his  maamificent  painthig  of  the  '*  Communion  of  St.  Jerome"  proves 
that  he  might  have  attained  to  venr  mat  eminence  had  he  devoted  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  art;  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  abandoning  his  easel  for  literature,  poetry, 
and  engraving  on  copper.  As  an  engraver,  indeed,  he  holds  an  important  position  m 
Italian  art  He  accompanied  his  younger  brother,  Annibale,  to  Rome,  and  there  assisted 
in  some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Farnese  gallery;  but  his  brother,  who  was  a  slave  to 
his  art,  soon  quarreled  with  him  for  his  mattention,  and  he  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Parma. 
He  died  in  1602. 

Caraoct,  Annibale,  brother  of  Agostino,  was  b.  (1560)  in  Bologna,  where  he 
learned,  under  his  father,  the  business  of  a  tailor,  from  which  he  was  called  away  by 
Ludovico  Caracci.  His  progress  in  the  study  of  painting  was  rapid,  and  at  first  he 
took  principally  for  his  models  Correggio,  Titian,  and  Paul  Veronese.  His  picture  of 
**SLKoche  distributing  Alms"  first  gained  for  Annibale  C.  a  wide  reputation.  His 
fame  reached  Rome,  and  he  was  employed  to  paint  the  Farnese  gallery  there,  which  is 
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considered  his  greatest  work,  and  the  manner  of  which  partakes  somewhat  of  Raphael 
and  Correggio.  On  this  gallery  he  was  employed  some  eight  years,  and  he  received  for 
his  work  the  incredibly  paltry  sum  of  500  crowns.  In  disgust  and  vexation,  the  artist 
threw  aside  his  palette.  He  died  in  Rome  in  1609,  where  his  remains  were  interred,  close 
to  Raphael's  tomb,  in  the  Pantheon.  Annibale  C.  was  one  of  the  greatest  followers  of 
Correggio,  and  in  composition  approached  most  nearly  to  the  style  of  Raphael.  Ludo- 
yIco  had  a  greater  talent  in  teaching,  and  Agostino  had  a  more  versatile  invention,  but 
Annibale  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  artist  of    the  three  Carat  ci. 

Caracci,  Antonio,  natural  son  of  Agostino,  was  b.  at  Venice  1683;  d.  in  1618.  He 
was  a  pupil  under  Annibale,  and  painted  some  excellent  pictures. 

Cakacci,  Francesco  (styled  Franceschini),  brother  of  Agostino  and  Annibale,  was 
b.  in  1595,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  eminent  designer.  He  died  1622. — ^The  best 
Italian  masters  of  the  17tb  c. — Domenichino,  GuidoReni,  Albani,  and  others— proceeded 
from  the  school  of  the  Caracci. 

CAEACCI'OLI.  The  name  of  a  Neapolitan  family  unfortunately  associated  with  the 
memory  of  lord  Nelson.  Several  members  of  this  family  were  employed  in  political 
offices.— Louis  Antocnb  de  C,  b.  in  Paris,  1721,  d.  1803,  was  the  author  of  a 
pseudograph,  entitled  Lettrea  IntSresmntes  du  Pape  Clement  XI K,  which  mystified 
many  readers  throughout  Europe.— Francesco  C,  a  meritorious  Neapolitan  admiral, 
entered  in  early  life  the  marine  service,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  1793.  In 
the  year  1798,  the  offensive  conduct  of  the  court  of  Naples  toward  C.  induced  him  to 
return  from  Palermo,  where  the  court  was  then  residing,  to  Naples,  where  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  republic  established  by  the  French  invaders,  and,  with  a  few 
vessels,  prevented  the  attempted  landing  of  a  Sicilian  and  British  fleet.  In  1799,  when 
Buffo  took  Naples,  C.  was  arrested,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  junta,  hanged  on  the  mast  of  a  frigate,  and  his  corpse  thrown  into- the  sea. 
This  affair,  to  which  lord  Nelson  was  a  consenting  party,  is  a  stain  on  the  reputation  of 
the  English  admiral. 

CAR'ACOLE,  in  horsemanship,  a  sudden  half  turn,  sometimes  performed  frequently 
in  an  attack  of  cavalry  to  mislead  the  enemy  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  assault  Is  to 
be  made. 

CABACTACVS,  a  king  of  the  Silures,  who  inhabited  s.  Wales,  was  one  of  the  most 
persistent  enemies  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  For  nine  years  he  warred  gallantly  against 
the  invaders,  but  at  length  was  completely  overthrown.  His  wife  and  daughters  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  his  brothers  surrendered.  C.  himself  fled  to  Oartlman- 
dua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who  delivered  him  up  to  the  Romans.  He  was  carried  to 
Rome,  51  a.d.,  and  exhibited  to  the  people  by  the  emperor  Claudius.     When  he  ap- 

groached  the  imperial  seat,  we  are  told,  he  addressed  Claudius  in  so  noble  a  manner,  that 
e  and  his  relatives  were  immediately  pardoned.     They  appear,  however,  to  have  lived 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  Italy. 

CAB'ABOG  SANDSTONE  and  Ba'la  Beds,  a  division  of  the  lower  Silurian  system, 
so  named  from  their  development  at  Caer  Caradoc,  in  Shropshire.  They  consist  of 
sandstones,  grits,  and  slates,  with  occasional  beds  of  limestone.  Enormous  masses  of 
contemporaneous  igneous  rocks  are  interstratified  with  them.  They  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  9,000  ft.,  not  including  the  ieneous  rocks.  Fossils  are  very  abrinddut  in 
some  beds.  They  consist  chiefly  of  tnlobites  (q.v.),  brachiopoda  (q.v.),  and  grapto- 
lites  (q.v.). 

The  Silurian  rocks  in  the  southern  districts  of  Ayrshire  belong  to  this  division. 

OARA'FA  DE  COLOBRANO,  Michblb,  1785-1872;  an  Italian  composer;  in  early 
life  a  soldier  in  the  French  army.  Among  his  operas  are  MamnieUo  and  Le  SoUtaire. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  academy  of  fine  arts,  professor  in  the  conservatoire,  direc- 
tor of  military  music  at  the  gymnase,  and  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

CAEAOLIO,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Coni,  6  m.  w.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.     It  is  situated  on  the  Grana,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk.    Pop.  '73,  8,879. 

CA'RAITES.     See  Jewish  Sects,  ante. 

CABAMANIA.     See  Karaman. 

CABAH'BOLA,  an  East  Indian  fmit,  of  the  size  nr\d  shvpe  of  a  duck's  e^,  but  with 
five  acute  angles,  or  longitudinal  ribs.  It  has  a  yellow,  thin,  smooth  rmd,  and  a 
clear  watery  pulp,  in  some  varieties  sweet,  in  others  acid,  of  very  agreeable  flavor.  It 
is  often  used  in  making  sherbets,  and  in  tarts  and  preserves T  and  is  known  to  the 
British  in  India  as  the  G<yromnndel  gooseberry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  universally  cul- 
tivated and  abundant  of  the  fruits  of  India.  It  is  produced  by  the  averrhoa  earamln^, 
a  small  evergreen  tree,  or  bush,  of  the  natural  order  oxalidea:.  The  Bilimbi,  or  Blim- 
BING,  is  the  very  acid  fruit  of  anolhcr  species  of  the  same  genus,  A.  bilirM,  also  East 
Indian.  Both  species  are  now  much  cultivated  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Both 
exhibit  an  irritability  of  leaf  resembling  that  of  the  sensitive  plant;  they  also  display  in 
a  remarkable  degree   the   phenomena  known   to   physioJ<f^^||^^j[i|J;^ps^^f  sleep  of 
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CASAXEL  is  the  name  applied  to  the  dark  brown  and  nearly  tasteless  substance  pro- 
duced on  the  application  of  beat  to  sugar  <q.y.)-  It  is  likewise  formed  during  ihe  roast- 
ing of  all  materials  containing  sugar,  such  as  coffee,  chicconr,  and  malt  (see  Bekr),  and 
is  one  cause  of  the  dark  color  of  porter  and  infusions  of  co&ee.  It  is  also  employed  in 
the  coloring  of  whisky,  wines,  vinegar,  etc. 

CAEAMNA8SA,  a  river  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  whicli  rises  in  lat.  24**  34'  n.,  and 
long.  83"  46'  e.,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  150  m.,  enters  the  Ganges  from  the  right  in 
lat.  25''  28'  n. ,  and  long.  83"  58'  east.  It  is  remarkable  on  several  grounds.  Though, 
on  issuing  from  its  source,  it  is  clear  as  crystal,  it  is  yet  said  to  be  both  nauseous  and 
noxious — a  peculiarity  which  the  natives  impute  to  various  supernatural  causes;  about 
59  m.  from  its  nioutb,  it  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  three  wide  arches,  wbich  forms 
part  of  the  grand  road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi;  ana  lastly,  it  is  so  exceptionally  subject 
to  floods,  that  it  has  been  known  to  rise  35  ft.  in  a  night,  when  scarcely  any  rain  had 
fallen  in  the  adjucent  plain  of  the  Ganges  itself. 

CAAA'HA  RESIN,  more  commonly,  but  less  correctly,  called  Gum  Cabana,  is  a  resin- 
ous substance  iui ported  from  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Its  properties  and  uses 
resemble  those  oi  tacamaliac.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  in  a  slight 
heat.    It  is  not  well  known  what  tree  produces  it. 

CAEAN' JA,  an  island  on  the  e.  side  of  the  ordinary  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Bombay 
(q.v.),  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  and  unserviceable  channel  of  4  ra.  in 
length.  It  is  itself  2  m.  broad,  being  comparatively  level  and  fertile,  with  the  exception 
of  two  hills—the  Little  Hill  in  the  n.,  and  the  Great  in  the  south. 

CASAKX.    See  Scad. 

CABAPA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  meliaeeat  natives  of  warm  climates, 
<7.  Guiaruf/niM  or  guareokles,  sometimes  called  the  anderaba,  also  the  C.  tree,  ia  a 
lar^e  tree  with  beautiful  shining  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  many  leaflets,  a  native  of 
Ouiana  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  its  bark  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  febrifuge, 
and  the  oil  obtained  from  its  seeds  is  mudi  used  for  lamps.  Masts  of  ships  are  made  of 
its  trunk.  The  oil,  wbich  is  called  oil  of  carapa,  is  thick  and  bitter,  aaq  is  anthelmin- 
tic.— G,  ToiUauc0wna,  or  Guifieeiui$,  an  African  species,  yields  a  similar  oil,  which  is 
employed  by  the  negroes  for  making  soap,  and  for  anointing  their  bodies,  its  bitterness 
protecting  them  from  the  bites  of  insects,  a  purpose  to  which  the  oil  of  C.  is  also  applied 
in  South  America. — The^  species  are  very  similar,  and  are  supposed  by  some  botanists 
not  to  be  essentially  distinct. 

CABAFACE,  the  dorsal  shield  or  buckler  of  cbelonian  reptiles  (tortoises  and  turtles), 
and  of  the  Crustacea  malacostraca  (crabs,  lobsters,  etc.).  In  animals  so  widely  different, 
however,  there  is  only,a  general  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  C,  aud  the  purpose 
■which  it  serves;  its  organic  relations  are  very  different.  For  notice  of  these,  we  refer  to 
the  articles  Cuelo^^ia  and  Crustacea. 

CAB' AT,  originally,  it  would  seem,  the  name  given  to  the  seeds  of  the  Abyssinian 
coral  flower  (q.v.)  or  coral- tree  {erytJtrina  Abitmnica)\  but  these,  which  are  small,  and 
-very  equal  in  size,  having  been  used  in  weighing  gold  and  precious  stoues,  C.  has 
become  the  designation  of  the  weight  commonly  used  for  weighing  precious  stones,  and 
particularly  diamonds.  The  seeds  of  the  carob  (q.v.)  tree  have  also  been  said  to  be  the 
original  C.  weights  of  jewelers,  but  with  less  probability. 

Goldsmiths  and  assayers  divide  the  troy  pound,  ounce,  or  any  other  weight,  into  24 
parts,  and  call  each  a  C,  as  a  means  of  stating  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  contained  in 
any  alloy  of  gold  with  other  metals.  Thus,  tlie  gold  of  our  coinage  and  of  wedding-rings, 
which  contains  f|  of  pure  gold,  is  called  "22  carats  fine,"  or  22  C.  gold.  The  lower 
standard  used  for  watch-cases,  etc.,  which  contains  JJ  of  pure  gold,  is  called  18  C, 
and  so  on.  The  C.  used  in  this  sense  has  therefore  no  absolute  weight;  it  merely 
denotes  a  ratio.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  C.  used  for  weigiiing  dia- 
monds, which  has  a  fixed  weight,  equal  to  8jt  troy  grains,  and  is  divided  into  quarters, 
or  "C.  grains,"  eighths,  sixteenths,  thirty-seconds,  and  sixty-fourths.  These  C.  grains 
are  thus  less  than  troy  grains,  and  therefore  the  jeweler  has  to  keep  a  separate  set  of 
diamond  weights. 

CAUAU'SIUS,  a  supposed  native  of  Holland,  of  whom  nothing  is  certainly  known 
except  that  he  had  a  conspicuous  part  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  conquest  and  rul- 
ing of  Britain  near  the  close  of  the  8d  century.  He  bad  l)eenput  in  command  of  the  fleet 
in  the  En&^Iish  channel  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul 
from  the  E>isian  pirates;  and  his  conduct  had  been  such  that  the  Roman  emperor  Max- 
imilian gave  an  order  for  his  death.  C.  immediately  assumed  the  title  of  emi>cror  of 
Britain,  and  held  power  for  about  seven  years,  liis  independence  having  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Romans,  whose  empire  was  rapidly  falling  into  ruin.  He  was  assassi- 
nated at  York  in  293  by  his  chief  officer  and  rival,  Allectus,  who  held  the  imperial  title 
for  three  years,  at  end  of  which  time  (296)  Constantine  Chlorus  re-established  the  rule 
of  Rome. 

CABAVA'CA,  a  t.  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  about  89  m.  n.w.  of  the  citjr  of 
that  name^  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  bill  crowned  with  a  fine  old  f^^l^y  4$p^^qip%l 
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Streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved;  it  has  a  fine  church,  with  a  minieiilous  eroas, 
that  is  annually  taken  down  and  bathed  in  the  waters  of  the  town,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  communicate  sanitary  properties.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen 
fabrics,  soap,  paper,  leather,  etc.    fop.  about  10,000. 

CAAAVAO'OIO,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bergamo,  about  24  m.  e.  of 
Milan.  In  the  principal  church  are  some  esteemed  paintings  by  Campi ;  and  0.  is  also  cel- 
ebrated as  the  birthplace  of  the  painters  Polidoro  Caldara,  and  Michael  Angelo  Merighi, 
both  surnamed  Carava^o.  In  the  neighborhood  is  a  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna,  built 
from  designs  of  Pellegrini  (1575).     Pop.  about  7,000. 

CASAVAO'GIO,  Michael  Angelo  Ambrighi  or  Mebiohi  da,  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  was  b.  1569,  at  Caravaggio,  in  Lombardy,  northern  Italy.  His  father,  who  was 
a  mason,  employed  him  in  making  paste  for  the  fresco-painters,  and  in  this  way  the 
artistic  genius  of  the  boy  was  stirred.  After  studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
in  Milan  and  Venice,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  verv  reduced 
circumstances.  At  length  a  picture  of  his  attracted  the  notice  of  cardinal  del  Monte^ 
who  now  patronized  thevoung  artist;  but  the  ferocious  and  quarrelsome  character  of  C. 
soon  involved  him  in  difficulties.  Having  fled  from  Rome  to  Malta,  on  account  of  man- 
slaughter, he  obtained  the  favor  of  the  grand-master  by  painting  an  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  and  other  pictures.  His  quarrelsome  nature  soon  forced  him  to 
flee  from  Malta;  and,  in  making  his  way  back  to  Rome,  he  was  wounded,  lost  all  his 
baggage,  caught  a  violent  fever,  and  on  reaching  Porto  Ecole,  lay  down  on  a  bank  and 
died  (1600),  at  the  age  of  40.  Trueness  to  nature  was  the  object  aimed  at  by  C,  who 
left  all  schools,  and  devoted  himself  to  paint  life  as  he  found  it  in  lanes,  alleys,  and 
other  resorts  of  the  lower  classes.  He  studied  no  such  matters  as  refined  sentiment  or 
elevation  of  realities,  but  gave  in  his  paintings  expression  to  his  own  wild  mi4  eloomy 
character.  One  of  his  best  paintings,  '*The  Fraudulent  Gamblers,"  is  preseryea  in  tbe 
8ciarra  gallery,  at  Rome.  His  shadows  are  deep,  his  backgrounds  very  obscure;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  whole  picture  seems  to  possess  a  kind  of  mysterious  great- 
ness, that  is  very  imposing.  Even  Rubens  confessed  that  O.  was  his  superior  in  (£iaro- 
oscuro.  When  he  painted  sacred  subjects,  he  remained  falsely  faithful  to  the  low  real- 
ities of  Italian  life;  so  that  several  of  his  pictures  painted  for  churches,  Kad  to  be 
removed  from  their  places,  because  they  could  not  be  harmonized  with  sacred  asso- 
ciations. Kugler,  the  German  critic,  has  justly  said  of  one  of  C.'s  most  celebrated 
works,  a  ''Burial  of  Christ,"  that  it  appears  *'  like  nothing  better  than  the  funeral  of  a 
gypsy  chieftain."— An  earlier  Italian  painter  of  less  eminence,  Polidoro  Oali>ara  da 
Oaravaooio,  was  born  in  1405,  and  murdered  in  1648. 

GABAVAJT  (from  the  Persian  karmn,  i.e.,  trader),  the  name  given  to  the  great  assem- 
blages of  travelers  which,  at  stated  times,  traverse  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Many  caravans  are  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  the  merchants  associating  them- 
selves for  mutual  help  and  protection.  A  C.  sometimes  has  so  many  as  1000  camels, 
which  follow  each  other  in  single  file,  so  that  it  may  be  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  The 
most  celebrated  caravans  are  those  formed  bv  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca,  particularly 
those  which  annually  assemble  at  Cairo  and  at  l>amascu6.  The  latter  consist  of  80,00i> 
to  50,000  pilgrims,  and  is  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  The  car- 
avan by  which  the  Persians  travel  to  Mecca  starts  from  Bagdad,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  a 
very  important  trade.  The  great  Indian  C.  to  Mecca,  which  started  from  Muscat, 
has  been  long  given  up.  Mecca,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  caravans,  bringing  goods  from 
so  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  presents  all  the  appearance  of  a  vast  fair.  The 
trade  between  Tripoli  and  the  interior  of  Africa  is  exclusively  carried  on  by  caravans, 
likewise  that  l>etween  Darfur  and  Egypt.  The  great  trade  between  Russia  and  China 
is  also  a  C.  trade.  In  the  east,  caravans  in  which  the  camels  have  a  load  of  500  to 
600  lbs.  are  called  A^a«^  caravans;  light  caravans  are  those  in  which  the  camels  have 
only  half  that  weight,  so  that  the  daily  journeys  may  be  longer.  Heavy  caravans  travel 
from  17  to  18  m.  a  day;  Itght,  from  22  to  25.  The  caravans  are  generally  conducted 
with  great  regularity,  and  assemble  at  and  start  from  stated  places  on  stated  days. 
The  leader  of  the  Mecca  caravans  is  called  emir^l-hadsch,  i.e.,  prince  of  the  pilgrims. 
In  trade-caravans,  a  leader,  who  is  called  karwan-baschi,  is  elected  by  the  merchants 
from  their  own  number. 

Among  the  knights  of  Malta,  caravans  meant  the  troops  of  knights  appointed  by  the 
order  to  serve  in  garrisons,  and  also  the  cruises  of  their  galleys  against  the  Turks. 

CABAYAKCfES.     See  Chick  Pea. 

CABAYAKSARAI,  or  Khan,  an  eastern  institution,  a  sort  of  unfurnished  inn  to  pro- 
vide travelers  with  a  shelter.  Those  in  towns  and  cities,  which  are  generally  built  for 
traders,  and  charged  a  small  sum  a  day,  are  handsomer  and  more  convenient — Shaving 
doors  to  the  apartments — than  those  met  with  on  the  roads  or  outside  the  walls  of  the 
cities.  They  commonly  consist  of  a  square  building  of  four  wings  built  round  a  court- 
yard, in  which  the  beasts  of  burden  may  be  inclosed,  and  where  there  is  usually  a  well 
of  water;  the  lodgings  are  small  rooms,  aljout  7  or  8  ft.  high,  which  run  round  the 
courtyard,  and  are  bare  of  every  article  of  furniture. 

Tno«5e  caravan snrn is  two  nn  inslifiitionof  very  ancient  datei,|^|^|^4^^VllM^%"  of  Gen. 
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zlii.  37,  xiiii,  21 ;  and  it  was  in  the  stable  of  such  a  place,  there  being  no  room  for  hi» 
parents  in  the  lodging  apartments,  that  our  Savior  was  bom  (Luke  ii.  7).  They  belone 
either  to  government,  to  some  private  individual,  or  are  the  property  of  the  church 
(mosques);  those  situated  in  towns  or  cities  are  charged,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three 
Turkish  piastres  a  day;  those  situated  on  the  road  are  usually  free.  There  are  some 
large  and  very  handsome  caravansarais  at  Cairo,  Damascus,  Beyrout,  Aleppo,  etc.  The 
steward  or  keeper  of  a  C.  is  called  a  earavanseraskier. 

CARAV£L'LA8,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Espiritu  Santo,  near  a  bay 
of  that  name;  pop.  about  5.000.  It  is  the  principal  port  of  the  surroimdins:  countrv, 
and  the  bead-quarters  of  the  whale  fishery  of  'the  Abrothos  islands,  which  Tic  off  the 
coast. 

CAXAWAY,  Carum  earui,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  umbeUtfenBt  growing  abun- 
dantly in  meadows  and  rich  pastures  in  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Asia,  naturalized  in  many  places  in  Britain.  In  some  parts  of  Holland 
and  Germany,  and  also  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex  in  England,  it  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  its  aromatic  seeds — in  more  strict  -botanical  language, 
carpels—which  are  used  medicinally  as  a  carminative  and  tonic,  and  are  also  very  much 
used  as  an  aromatic  condiment,  and  by  confectioners,  distillers,  and  perf umere,  enter* 
ing  into  the  preparation  of  liqueurs,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  scented  soaps,  etc.  They  depend 
for  their  aromatic  properties  on  a  volatile  oil  called  oil  of  C,  which  is  obtained  by 
bruising  C.  seeds,  and  distilling  them  with  water,  and  is  at  first  limpid  and  colorless, 
but  becomes  yellow  and  subsequently  brown  by  keeping.  Oil  of  C.  is  used  medicinally 
to  relieve  flatidence,  and  to  correct  the  nauseating  and  griping  tendencies  of  some 
cathartic  medicines;  also  in  the  preparation  of  »pmt  of  C,  and  (7.  too^*.— Spurit  of  0.» 
which  may  be  prepared  either  by  dissolving  the  oil  of  C.  in  proof-spirit,  or  by  distilling^ 
bruised  C.  seeds  along  with  proof-spirit,  is  much  used  in  Russia  and  Germany  as  a 
liqueur  {kAmmd-branntwcin),  sweetened  with  sugar. — C.  has  a  branching  stem  1  to  2  ft. 
high,  with  finely  divided  leaves,  and  dense  umbels  of  whitish  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
oblong,  each  carpel  having  five  thread-like  ribs,  with  a  single  tiUa  (see  Umbblufb&a) 
in  each  of  the  interstices.  The  white  carrot-shaped  root  of  C.  is  sometimes  used  like 
carrots  or  parsnips,  but  has  a  very  strong  flavor.— C.  has  a  great  enemy  in  the  Cara- 
way Moth  {hamylU  daucsUa),  the  larva  of  which  destroys  both  its  stem  and  flowers. 

CASBAZO'TIC  ACID,  or  Picric  Acid,  is  a  substance  of  great  importance  in  dyeing, 
which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  heat  on  many  complex  organic 
materials,  such  as  silk,  indigo,  salicine,  and  a  variety  of  resins.  On  a  commercial  scale, 
it  is  best  obtained  from  the  oil  of  tar,  which  distills  over  from  crude  tar  between  800*" 
and  400°,  or  from  the  resin  of  xanthorrhota  kastiUs,  The  hot  nitric  acid  solution  is 
strained  from  impurities,  and  on  cooling,  yellow  crystals  separate  of  C.  A.,  which  can 
be  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water.  These  crvstals  are  readilv  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  di.ssolvc  in  §0  or  90  times  their  weight  of  cold  water,  yielding  a  yellow  solution, 
which  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  stains  the  skin  yellow ;  and  when  silk  which  has 
been  treated  with  a  mordant  of  alum,  or  cream  of  tartar.  Is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  C. 
A.,  it  is  dyed  of  a  beautiful  permanent  yellow  color.  The  bitter  ta^te  of  0.  A.  has  led 
to  its  being  fraudulently  employed,  instead  of  hops,  in  communicating  a  bitter  taste  to 
beer. 

CABBIHE  is  a  light  kind  of  musket,  named  probably  from  the  Carabins.  See  next 
article.  It  is  now  used  by  the  cavalry,  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  the  Irish  constabulary,  and 
other  corps.  The  best  carbines  are  now  rified.  A  consiaerable  number  of  American 
carbines,  rifled  and  breech-loading,  were  purchased  at  a  high  price  by  the  English  govern- 
ment in  1856.  This  American  C.  has  a  barrel  only  22  in.  in  length,  and  a  total  wei.s:ht 
of  7i  lbs.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  a  great  range,  hits  a  mark  with  accuracy, 
may  be  fired  with  rapidity,  requires  little  cleaning,  can  be  loaded  without  a  ramrod,, 
and  supplies  itself  with  caps  from  a  reservoir  in  the  hammer.  Among  English  makers, 
Mr.  Prince  has  successfully  applied  the  breech-loading  principle  to  carbines.  The  Vic- 
toria cavalry  C.  has  a  barrel  258  in.  long,  with  0.738  in.  bore;  its  weight  is  7^  lbs.,  and  it 
i.s  fired  with  2^  drams  of  powder. 

CABBIHEEBS,  or  Carabinserb,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  designation  from  the 
Arabs,  among  whom  the  CaraMn a  or  KaraMnswere  li^ht  horsemen,  stationed  at  out- 
posts to  harass  the  enemy,  defend  narrow  passes,  etc. ;  in  action,  they  took  the  place  of 
skirmishers.  A  corps  under  the  same  name  was  raised  in  France  in  1560;  but  the  des- 
ignation has  not  been  much  used  in  that  country  since  the  introduction  of  hussars  and 
lancers.  In  the  English  army,  C.  was  at  one  tune  a  frequent  designation  for  cavalry; 
but  now  there  is  only  one  regiment,  the  6th  dragoon  guards,  known  by  this  title;  and 
the  distinction  between  them  and  other  cavalry  is  little  more  than  nominal. 

OABBOHY'DBOOSn,  or  Htdrocar'bons,  are  a  series  of  compounds  belonging  to 
organic  chemistry,  which  are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  such  proportions 
that  the  various  members  of  the  group  differ  from  each  other  in  definite  and  regular 
numbers  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  best  marked  group  of  hydrocarbons 
commences  with  methylene  (CaHs),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the 
ladder,  and  by  the  sueceMsive  addition  of  other  two  atoms  of  carbon  «n4  hpdn^t^ii^ 
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obtain  ethylene  or  oleflant  gas  (C4H4)»  propylene  (OeHe),  butylene  or  oil  gas  (CsHt), 
amylene  (CioHio),  etc.  There  are  also  series  beginning  with  methyl  (C«Ua),  then  ethyl 
(C4Hft),  and  with  hydride  of  methyl  or  marsh  gas  (CsH^),  then  hydride  of  ethyl  (C^Ui). 
The  members  of  these  groups  are  likewise  characterized  by  a  gradual  ascending  differ- 
ence in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties,  especially  the  boiling-point,  which 
rises  by  a  given  amount. 

CABBOLIC  ACID,  or  Phe'nic  Acid  (CeHeO),  is  the  principal  acid  substance  procured 
during  the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  is  produced  also  by  the  distillation  of  gum  ben- 
zoin and  the  resin  of  xanthorrhcui  JuMhlis,  and  is  present  in  the  urine  of  the  cow  and 
pome  other  animals.  It  crystallizes  at  brdinaxy  temperatures  in  colorless  needles.  It 
smells  like  tar  or  creosote,  and  has  a  hot  taste,     it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and 

Suicklv  arrests  all  putrefactive  and  fermentive  changes.  Hence  it  is  used,  freely 
iluted  in  water,  as  a  dressing  in  the  antiseptic  system  of  treating  wounds,  first  prac- 
ticed by  Mr.  Lister,  when  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  Edinbui^h  university,  it  is 
also  used  for  purifying  or  rendering  inoffensive  sewage  (q.v.),  etc. 

GABBOLIC  ACID.  Since  the  article  on  this  substance  first  appeared  in  the  Eneifdo- 
fodia,  much  has  been  ascertained  regarding  its  uses,  both  as  a  therapeutic  agent  and  as 
a  disinfectant.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  new  British  pharmacopoeia  (1867). 
where  its  characters  and  tests  are  thus  described:  ''In  colorless  acicular  crystals,  which 
at  a  temperature  of  95"*  become  an  oily  liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  and  taste  resemblmg 
that  of  creosote,  which  it  also  resembles  in  manv  of  its  characters  and  properties.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.065;  boiling  point,  370".  The  crystals  readily  absorb  moisture  on 
«xposure  to  the  air,  and  they  are  thus  liquefied;  the  acid,  however,  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  it  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glycerine.  It  does  not  redden 
like  litmus  paper;  a  slip  of  deal  dipped  into  it,  and  afterwards  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air,  acquires  a  ^eniah-blue  color.  It  coagulates  albu- 
men. It  does  not  affect  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light."  It  may 
be  taken  internally  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains  in  the  same  class  of  cases  as 
those  in  which  creosote  is  prescribed.  Its  principal  uses  are  as  external  applications,  in 
which,  in  various  degrees  of  dilution,  it  is  serviceable  in  unhealthy  ulcerations,  gangren- 
ous sores,  ozffina  ana  all  fetid  discharges,  ^leet,  the  destruction  of  lice,  and  especially, 
as  prof.  Lister  has  shown,  as  an  application  in  compound  fractures  (in  which  it  coagulates 
all  albuminous  effusions,  and  forms  a  solid  crust,  impermeable  to  air,  over  the  broken 
surface),  and  to  abscesses  immediately  after  they  have  been  opened.  Indeed,  it  is  most 
probable  that  his  investigations  on  the  treatment  of  abscess  will,  like  those  on  the  treat- 
ment of  compound  fractures,  lead  to  a  total  alteration,  in  this  department  of  surgery. 
The  observations  of  Pasteur  and  others  have  shown  that,  in  even  apparently  the  purest 
air,  numerous  organic  germs  are  always  floating.  In  a  hospital  ward,  these  eerms  are 
multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  any  wound  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  (as  a 
compound  fracture),  decomposition  takes  place  by  the  action  of  these  germs,  and  heuce 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  C.  A.,  which  lias  the  power  of  destroying  these 
germs,  into  the  interior.  In  an  unopened  abscess,  no  septic  organisms  are  present,  and 
Uie  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  guard  against  their  introduction  from  without,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  afford  a  free  exit  for  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  abscess.  The 
following  are  the  outlines  of  prof.  Lister's  mode  of  proceeding:  A  square  piece  of  rag 
is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  crystallizea  C.  A.  and  four  parts  of  boiling 
linseed  oil,  and  is  laid  upon  the  skin  where  the  incision  is  to  be  made.  The  lower  edgw 
being  raised,  a  scalpel  dipped  in  the  oil  is  plunged  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  and  a 
sufficient  opening  made;  and  the  moment  the  knife  is  drawn,  the  raised  part  of  the  rag 
is  dropped  upon  the  skin  as  an  antiseptic  curtain,  beneath  which  the  pus  escapes.  The 
cavity  of  the  abscess  is  firmly  prcssea,  so  as  to  remove  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  exist- 
ing pus,  and  if  it  should  seem  expedient,  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the  oily  mixture  may 
be  introduced,  so  as  to  check  bleeding  and  prevent  primary  adhesion  of  the  cut  surfaces. 
**  Thus,"  says  prof.  Lister,  "  the  evacuation  of  the  original  contents  is  accomplished  with 
perfect  security  against  the  introduction  of  living  germs.  This,  however,  would  be  of 
no  avail  unless  an  antiseptic  dressing  could  be  applied  that  would  effectu all j;_pre vent 
the  decomposition  of  the  stream  of  pus  constantly  flowing  out  beneath  it."  He  finds 
that  the  most  suitable  dressing  is  made  as  follows:  Six  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  oily  solution 
are  mixed  with  common  whiting  (carbonate  of  lime)  so  as  to  form  a  putty,  which  is 
spread  upon  six  inches  square  of  common  tinfoil,  strengthened  with  adhesive  plaster 
to  prevent  its  tearing.  The  tin  thus  spread  with  putty  is  laid  upon  the  skin,  so  that 
the  middle  of  it  corresponds  with  the  point  of  incision,  the  antiseptic  rag  used  in  open- 
ing the  abscess  being  removed  the  moment  previously.  The  tin  Is  then  fixed  with 
adhesive  plaster,  the  lowest  edge  being  left  free  for  the  escape  of  the  dischai^  mto  a 
folded  towel  placed  over  it,  anil  secured  with  a  bandage.  The  dressing  must  be  removed 
every  day,  and  a  piece  of  rag  dipped  in  the  oily  solution  must  be  placed  on  the  incision 
when  the  first  tin  is  removed,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  entrance  of 
germs  during  the  deansmg  of  the  skin  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  pressing  out  any  discharge 
that  may  exist  in  the  cavity.  If  a  piece  of  lint  was  inserted  into  the  wound,  it  must 
be  removed  when  the  tin  is  applied.  Prom  the  absence  of  the  irritation  excited  by 
decomposition,  pus  almost  at  once  ceases  to  be  formed  under  this  treatment;  and  large 
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«beoes8es»  after  their  origiDal  contents  have  been  evacuated,  often  yield  in  24  hours  only 
a  few  drops  of  seram  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  pharroacopceia  gives  the  glyceride 
of  0.  A.  (consisting  of  one  part  of  the  acid  to  four  of  glycerine)  as  a  good  form  for 
local  application;  but  the  proportion  of  acid  must  vary  with  the  case. 

The  value  of  C.  A.  as  a  disinfectant  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  investiga- 
tions made  at  the  request  of  the  royal  commissioners,  who  were  appointed  to  obtain 
information  and  report  on  the  cattle  disease.  In  the  same  way,  C.  A.  is  highly  ser- 
viceable in  military  camps,  on  board  ship,  in  disinfecting  dunghills,  in  purifying  the 
air  of  sick-rooms,  stables,  bird-cages,  and  any  place  where  the  germs  of  disease  do  or 
may  lurk.  It  is  extensively  used  for  preserving  wood,  as  in  railway  sleepers.  It  has 
recently  acquired  importance  as  a  source  of  dye-stuffs,  Victoria  onuige,  phenicienne  or 
phenyl  brown,  coralline,  etc.  C.  A.  acts  as  a  powerful  poison  on  animal  and  vege- 
table life  in  general.  The  creosote  (q.v.)  obtained  from  coal-tar  is  often  simply  a  form 
of  carbolic  acid. 

CABBOK  is  one  of  the  elementary  substances  largely  diffused  in  nature.  It  occurs 
uncombined  in  the  mineral  graphite,  or  black-lead  (q.v.),  and  in  the  diamond  (q.v.), 
which  is  pure  crystallized  carbon.  It  is  much  more  abundant,  however,  in  a  state  of 
combination.  United  with  oxygen,  it  occurs  as  carbonic  acid  (COg)  (q.v.)  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  natural  water,  in  limestone,  dolomite,  and  ironstone.  In  coal,  it  is  found  com- 
bined with  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  and  in  plants  and  animals,  it  occurs  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments building  up  wood,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  oil,  bone  (gelatine),  and  flesh  (flbriue). 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  element  which  is  so  characteristic  of  plant  and  animal  organ- 
isms,  and  it  ranks  as  the  only  element  never  absent  in  substances  obtained  from  the  two 
kingdoms  of  organic  nature.  Wood-charcoal,  coke,  lampblack,  and  animal  charcoal  are 
artiticial  varieties,  more  or  less  impure,  of  carbon.  The  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  of 
C.  is  6  (new  sys.  12);  the  specific  gravity  greatly  varies;  that  of  the  diamond  is  8.390  to 
8.650  (water  being  1.000),  and  of  graphite  1.800.  C,  in  its  ordinary  forms,  is  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity;  in  the  form  of  diamond,  it  is  a  non-conductor.  Qf  heat,  the 
lighter  varieties  of  C,  such  as  wood-charcoal,  are  very  bad  conductors;  graphite  in  mass 
has  very  considerable  conducting  powers.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  all  the  varieties  of 
O.  are  extremely  unalterable;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  customarjr  to  char  the  ends  of  piles 
of  wood  which  are  to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  so  as  by  this  coating  of  non-decaying 
C.  to  preserve  the  interior  wood;  and  with  a  similar  object,  the  interior  of  casks  ana 
other  wooden  vessels  intended  to  hold  water  during  sea-voyages,  are  charred  (coated 
with  C),  to  keep  the  wood  from  passing  into  decay,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  water 
MBeet.  Its  power  of  arresting  odors  and  colors  likewise  varies  much.  See  Bone-black. 
In  the  simple  property,  even  of  combustion,  there  is  a  marked  difference.  Wood-char- 
coal takes  fire  with  the  greatest  readiness,  bone-black  less  so;  then  follow  in  order  of 
difficulty  of  combustion — coke,  anthracite,  lampblack,  black-lead,  and  the  diamond. 
Indeed,  black-lead  is  so  non-combustible,  that  crucibles  to  withstand  very  high  heats 
for  prolonged  periods  without  breakage  or  burning,  are  made  of  black-lead;  and  the 
diamond  (q.v.)  completely  resists  all  onlinary  modes  of  setting  fire  to  it.  In  the  prop- 
€rty  of  hardness,  C.  ranges  from  the  velvet-like  lampblack  to  diamond,  the  hardest  of 
gems.  In  1879,  it  was  announced  that  a  method  of  producing  pure  crystallized  carbon, 
or  diamond,  had  been  discovered  in  Glasgow. 

CwrhonfcT  eleeirieal  purposes.— When  C.  is  obtained  of  sufficient  density,  it  is  found 
to  be  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  to  make  an  excellent  electro-negative  element 
in  a  galvanic  pair.  Graphite  displays  these  qualities  to  advantage,  and  so  does  the  hard 
incrustation  of  O.  that  is  found  sublimed  in  gas  retorts.  Coke  and  wood-charcoal  are 
too  porous  to  possess  them  to  any  great  extent.  The  scarcity'  of  graphite,  and  the  pre- 
carious supply  of  retort  O. ,  preclude  the  possibility  of  obtainmg  mudi  practical  advan- 
tage from  the  electrical  properties  of  0.  with  these  substances  alone.  We  are  indebted, 
however,  to  prof.  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  for  the  discovery  of  a  process  whereby  a  C.  of 
the  requisite  density  can  be  manufactured  with  great  ease  and  economy.  The  carbons 
thus  obtained  for  galvanic  batteries  rival  platinum  in  electric  energy,  and  they  have 
aided  in  no  small  degree,  from  their  cheapness,  in  heightening  the  utility  of  galvanic 
electricity.  The  Bunsen  carbons,  as  manufactured  in  Germany,  are  of  the  form  of  nol- 
low  cylinders,  whereas  those  made  in  France  and  this  country  are  solid  rectangular 
prisms.  The  following  are  the  more  important  details  of  the  process.  Two  parts  of 
coke,  and  one  of  baking-coal — the  proportion  varying  to  some  extent  with  the  materials 
— are  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  The  powder  so  got  is  trans- 
ferrprl  to  iron-plate  molds  of  the  required  shape,  the  seams  of  which  are  merely  clasped 
to!Tother,  and  luted  with  clay.  No  pressure  is  employed  in  fillinjg  them,  other  than  that 
of  shaking.  When  the  molds  are  filled,  they  are  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  kept  there 
till  all  carburetted  hydrogen  has  esca|)ed  from  them.  They  are  then  taken  out,  and 
allowed  to  cool  before  the  mass  within  is  removed,  which  is  now  found  to  have  taken  a 
solid  form,  and  to  be  so  hard  that  it  may  be  turned  or  f^round  to  the  exact  size  wanted. 
At  this  stage,  the  carbons  are  destitute  of  electrical  action,  and  they  must  consequently 
be  rendered  more  dense  by  a  subsequent  process.  This  consists  in  soaking  them  thor- 
oughly in  thick  sirup,  or,  better  still,  in  gas-tar  thickened  by  boiling,  and  laying  them 
aside  till  dry,  after  which  they  are  packed  with  charcoal-dust  in  firerPl'oof  crucibles. 
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and  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  high  heat.  If  one  soaking  and  charring  is  not 
enough,  the  same  may  be  repeated  until  sufficient  density  is  obtained.  Throughout  the 
process,  it  is  essential  that  all  flaming  matters  be  driven  off,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  C.  in 
the  mold;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  no  air  be  admitted  to  the  mold  when  under 
the  action  of  heat,  othervsrise  there  would  be  a  loss  of  C.  from  combustion.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  carbons  may  be  carried  on  contemporaneously  with  that  of  gas.  The 
sticks  of  C.  used  for  the  electric  light  are  obtained  by  sawing  up  either  0.  made  by  this 
process  or  the  C.  of  the  gas  retorts. 

CARBON,  a  co.  in  e.  Pennsylvania;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  *70,  28,144;  a  mining  region, 
on  the  Lehigh  river,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  other  coal-transporting  railroads.  Next 
to  the  mining  of  anthracite  coal,  the  chief  business  is  agricultural.  Go.  seat,  Manch 
Chunk. 

CARBON,  a  co.  in  Wyoming  territory,  extending  entirely  across  the  territory,  from 
Montana  to  Colorado;  15,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  1368.  The  co.  is  crossed  by  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad.     Co.  seat,  Rawling's  Springs. 

CABBOKA'BI  (literally  *' colliers"  or  ''chareoalbumers"),  the  name  of  a  secret  politi- 
cal society,  first,  in  some  degree,  made  known  in  1820.  The  constitution,  like  the  pre- 
cise objects  of  the  C,  still  remains  in  a  great  measure  secret;  though  they  have  printed 
instructions,  catecliisras,  statutes,  rituals,  etc.,  for  their  associates.  The  statements 
respecting  the  high  antiquity  of  this  secret  confederacy  are  quite  fabulous.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  originated  during  the  last  French  regime  in  Naples.  Botta, 
in  his  Staria  d* Italia,  states  that,  under  Murat's  government,  the  Neapolitan  republicanB, 
equally  hating  the  French  and  king  Ferdinand,  escaped  into  the  wild  defiles  of  the 
Aiiruzzi,  and  here,  naming  themselves  *'C.,"  formed  a  secret  society.  It  is  said  that 
their  leader,  Capobianco,  had  great  powers  of  popular  eloquence,  and  that  tbeir  motto 
or  war-cry  was,  **  Vengeance  for  the  lamb  torn  by  the  wolf." 

The  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  C.  is  taken  from  the  vocation  of  cbarcoal-bumeriL 
For  instance,  they  are  (or  were)  wont  to  speak  of  '*  clearing  the  forest  of  wolvea." 
The  *'  wolves"  probably  meant  at  first  foreign  tyrants;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  such  symbolical  expressions  had  reference 
to  their  de8pical)le  misrule.  Among  themselves  the  initiated  were  styled ''good  cou- 
sins." The  various  societies  do  not  seem  to  have  possessed  a  common  center,  or  to  have 
been  properly  organized  for  combined  action.  A  place  of  meeting  was  styled  "  a  hut" 
(baraeea);  the  external  neighborhood  "  the  forest;^'  and  the  interior  of  the  but  was  the 
vendita  or  "  place  for  selling  coal."  A  union  of  several  of  these  huts  formed  a  "  repub- 
lic." The  superior  huts  {alte  vendite)  at  Naples  and  Salerno,  endeavored,  but  without 
success,  to  effect  a  centralization  of  the  Carbonari.  The  society,  soon  after  its  institu- 
tion, numbered  24,000  to  80,000  adherents,  and  increased  so  rapidly  in  Italy,  that  in 
Kar.,  1820,  it  is  said  as  many  as  050,000  new  members  were  mitiated,  mcluding  consider- 
able numbers  of  the  military  and  the  clergy.  The  religious  and  Protestant  character  of 
the  order  is  expressed  in  its  statutes,  which  include  the  article:  "  That  every  carbonaro 
has  the  natural  and  unalterable  right  of  worshiping  God  according  to  his  own  convic- 
tions." Though  carbonarism  did  not  arise  from  the  lodges  of  freemasons  (as  several 
have  supposed),  it  has  borrowed  miny  forms  of  masonry. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourl)ons  several  secret  political  unions  were  formed  in 
France,  and  in  1820  were  confederated  with  tlie  Carbonari.  Paris,  after  the  prosecu- 
tions against  the  secret  societies  of  Italy,  was  made  the  head-quartere  of  a  carbonarism 
whidi,  adopting  all  the  symbolic  phraseology,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Italian  socie- 
ties, received  from  the  rapidly  systematizing  genius  of  the  French,  an  organic  character 
which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  The  initiated  styled  themselves  b&M  eoutim^  and 
spoke  of  the  uninitiated  as  pagcmi  (heathens).  Written  documents  and  communications 
were  strictly  prohibited  by  the  heads  of  the  union,  and  treachery  was  to  be  punished  by 
assassination.  After  the  close  of  the  French  and  Spanish  war,  the  C,  whose  activity  in 
contriving  plots  had  excited  the  terror  of  the  French  prefects,  restricted  its  endeavors 
to  the  ciroulation  of  republican  ideas,  without  direct  atlefnpts  towards  insurrection. 
After  the  July  revolution,  several  of  the  leading  French  C.  attached  themsalves  to  the 
new  re^me,  and  their  society  was  gradually  aissolved.  In  its  place  the  new  Ghafbon' 
nerie  Democratique  was  founded,  having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  republican 
government,  foimdedon  the  principles  of  Babeuf  (q.v.).  The  endeavor  of  tLese  new 
C.  to  make  Paris  the  center  of  all  political  movements,  led  to  the  secession  of  the  Italian 
refuf;ees,  who  associated  themselves  under  the  title  "  Young  Italy."  French  carbonar- 
ism IS  not  known  to  exist  at  present,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  in  Italy  the  triumphs  of 
constitutional  patriotism  during  recent  times  have  rendered  its  exintence  no  longer 
necessaiy,  but  it  certainly  was  alive  at  the  commencement  of  the  Franco-Sardinian  war 
with  Austria;  and  one  of  the  rumora  of  the  time  was,  that  the  French  emperor— 
who,  in  his  young  republican  days,  had  been  a  member  of  this  society — had  entered  on 
the  war  of  liberation,  to  conciliate  his  old  associates,  who  had  menaced  him  with  the 
fate  of  a  traitor. 

CABMKATSD  or  Acid'ulotjs  Wateks  are  those  which  contain  a  great  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  amount  of  gas  in  ordinary  spring  and  well  waters  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  3  to  8  cubic  in.  in  100  cubic  in.  of  the  wat?r;  but  in  waters  enti- 
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tied  to  be  called  C,  the  proportion  of  gas  to  100  cubic  in.  of  water  rises  80  to  $0,  when 
they  are  considered  rich;  100  to  200  when  they  are  very  rich;  and  in  the  waters  of  8t 
Nectaire  it  is  said  that  the  proportion  of  gas  is  as  high  as  400  volumes  to  100  of  the 
water.  These  waters  sparkle  much  when  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  free,  but  is  generally  accompanied  (1)  by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  when  the 
water  is  called  earboncUed^Ukaline  or  acidtUu-alkaline,  as  in  the  Seltzer,  Pyrmont,  Salz- 
brunn,  Altwasser,  and  Reinens  acidulous  mineral  springs ;  or  (2)  by  carbonate  of  iron,  when 
the  water  is  named  carbonated  or  aciduloita  ehcUybeate.  See  Chalybkatib  Watebs.  The 
mineral  spring  at  Irkeston,  near  Nottingham,  is  the*  only  water  of  this  nature  in  Britain. 
The  C.  or  acidulous  waters  are  very  refreshing  and  exhilarating,  and  are  useful  in  cer- 
tain disordered  states  of  the  stomach;  they  relieve  nausea,  and  generally  increase  the 
discharge  of  liquid  from  the  system.  They  are  objectionable  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
a  full  and  inflammatory  state  of  body. 

CARBONATES,  chemical  substances  which  are  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  with  a 
base;  e.g.,  carbonates  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  etc.  Their  for- 
mulfiD  are:  carbonate  of  lime  (marble),  CaO.Coa;  carbonate  of  potash,  KO,COs;  carbonate 
of  iron  (protoxide),  FeO,  CO,,  etc.  As  affinities  of  carbonic  acid  are  very  weak,  carbonates 
are  easily  decomposed:  by  heat,  as  in  reducing  marble  and  limestone  to  lime;  by  a  more 
powerful  acid,  as  in  the  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  bread,  which  are  made  light  by 
the  carbonic  acid  set  free  from  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  or 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  the  acid  of  sour  milk;  by  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash 
<cream  of  tartar);  by  an  acid  phosphate,  prof.  Horsford's  method;  or  by  hydrochloric 
acid ;  or  as  in  the  preparation  of  so-called  soda-water,  which  is  merely  common  water 
surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  set  free  from  marble  chips  by  sulphuric  acid. 

CARBONDALE,  a  city  in  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  near  the  head  of  the  Lackawanna 
river,  and  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad;  110  m.  n.w.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  '70, 
6,S9S.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1851,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  tue  most 
important  coal-mining  districts  in  the  state. 

CARBON  DISULPIIIDE,  or  Bisulphide,  also  called  by  workmen  sulphur  alco- 
hol, a  chemical  compound  produced  by  burning  carbon  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphur,  or 
by  distilling  certain  metallic  sulphides  with  charcoal.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  spe- 
-cific  gravity  of  1.268,  and  boils  at  114**  Fahrenheit.  It  does  not  combine  with  water,  but 
readily  mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  hydrocarbons.  It  readily  dissolves  India 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  resins,  oils,  camphor,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iooine,  and  isvei^ 
inflammable.  With  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  it  forms  an  explosive  compound.  It  is 
of  great  use  in  manufacturing  in  many  ways,  such  as  vulcanizing  India  rubber,  extract- 
ing fat  from  bones,  dissolving  oil  from  seeds,  removing  sulphur  and  bitumen  from  rocks, 
making  pure  spices,  purifying  parafflne ;  also  for  destroying  vermin,  producing  artificial 
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cold,  maldng  photographic  light,  deaning  greasy  rags,  preserving  hides  and  fresh  meat, 
and  makine  delicate  perfumes.  It  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  medicines.  The  odor 
of  the  crude  article  is  most  sickening.    It  has  a  high  refracting  power,  and  is  used  in 

grismatic  glass  bottles  for  producing,  on  a  large  scale,  a  spectrum,  with  an  electric  or  a 
me  light. 

CASBOVIC  ACID,  Fixed  Ant,  or  Choke-Damp,  is  a  substance  occurring  free  as  a 
gas  in  the  atmosphere,  to  the  extent  of  1  volume  to  3,500  of  air,  and  also  in  combination 
with  a  variety  of  substances.  It  is  most  easily  prepared  for  experimental  purposes 
from  chips  of  marble,  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  are  placed  in  a  gas  bottle 
with  tubes.  The  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  acts  on  the  marble  (CaO,OOs),  and  forms 
chloride  of  calcium  (CaCl),  water  (HO),  and  carbonic  acid  (COs),  which  escapes  as  gas 
with  effervescence,  and  may  be  conducted  by  a  proper  tube  under  the  mouths  of  jars 
filled  with  water  and  placed  on  a  pneumatic  trough.  Where  C.  A.  is  required  in  larse 
quantities,  it  is  prepared  in  a  leaden  vessel  from  chalk  (CaO,COs)  and  sulphuric  acid 
<80s)  diluted  with  water,  when  sulphate  of  lime  (CaO,808)  is  formed,  and  C.  A.  escapes 
asms. 

The  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  of  C.  A.  is  22;  it  is  a  clear,  colorless  gas,  with  a 
pleasant  acidulous  smell  and  taste.  Under  great  pressure  and  cold,  it  can  be  condensed 
into  a  liquid,  and  even  a  solid  resembling  snow  in  appearance.  Under  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  C.  A.  dissolves  in  water  to  the  extent  of  2  volumes  of  gas  in  8  of  water; 
but  under  increased  pressure,  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  gas  is  taken  up  by  the  water, 
and  in  this  way  the  various  kinds  of  AArated  Waters  (q.v.)  are  prepared.  The  gas 
is  more  than  half  as  heavy  again  as  ordinary  air,  being  1629.  It  is  incombustible,  and 
a  non-supporter  of  combustion,  at  once  extinguishing  a  lighted  candle,  gas  jet,  or  even 
a  piece  of  burning  phosphorus,  when  these  are  placed  in  a  jar  filled  with  the  gas,  or 
even  in  a  mixture  of  C.  A.  and  air.  This  power  of  putting  out  flame  and  fire  hiw  been 
turned  to  account  in  the  extinguishing  of  burning  coal-mines,  where,  all  the  openings 
to  the  mine  l)eing  properly  secured,  O.  A.,  in  the  form  of  the  spent  air  from  an  ordi- 
nary coal-furnace,  has  been  passed  into  the  mine,  with  the  result  of  successfully  stop- 
ping the  fire.  It  is  irrespirable  in  a  concentrated  form,  producing  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
which  prevents  the  admission  of  the  gas  into  the  system;  and  when  mixed  with  air,  it 
can  be  breathed  without  suspicion,  and  then  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  even  when  pres- 
ent only  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  air.    The  deadly  effects  of  C.  A.  are 
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observed,  in  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  coal,  or  eodUgM,  in  chauffers,  furnaces,  or  in 
fireplaces  with  the  dampers  down,  when  the  deadly  fumes  of  C.  A.  steal  more  or  less 
quickly  over  the  inmates  of  the  room,  and  they  almost  unconsciously  become  its  vic- 
tims—thus unknowingly  following  the  course  of  the  Parisian  suicide,  who  purposely 
lights  a  charcoal  fire  in  the  center  of  his  room,  and  prepares  for  death ;  and  in  over- 
crowded rooms  where  the  C.  A.,  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of  each  inmate  at  every  breath, 
Eoisons  the  air  of  the  apartment,  and  day  by  day  slowlv  but  surelv  robs  the  robust  of 
ealth,  and  ultimately  of  life.  In  such  cases  as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  (q.v.),  where 
there  was  scarcely  any  outlet  for  the  poisonous  gas,  only  a  few  hours  may  be  required 
to  complete  the  ciitastrophe. 

Though  poisonous  when  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  0.  A.  is  rather  rcfreshiog  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  Thus,  aerated  beverages  of  all  kinds — beer,  champagne,  and  car- 
bonated mineral  waters — owe  their  refreshing  and  invigorating  qualities  to  the  presence 
of  C.  A. ;  and  if  the  gas  be  allowed  to  escape,  they  become  almost  tasteless,  sUle,  and 
mawkish. 

Besides  abounding  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere,  C.  A-  is  largely  evolved  from 
fissures  iu  the  earth,  especially  in  volcanic  districts.  In  the  poison  or  Upas  talley  of 
Java,  which  is  a  valley  of  an  oval  form,  about  f  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  30  to  35 
ft.  deep,  the  carbonic  rises  to  a  height  of  about  18  ft.  from  the  surface,  and  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  valley  is  devoid  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  is  strewn  here  and  there 
with  the  bleached  bones  of  man  and  other  animals  that  have  unluckily  steppi'd  within 
the  deadly  circle.  A  dog  thrown  in  dies  in  14  seconds;  and  birds  attempting  to  fly 
across  the  valley,  instantly  drop  down  dead.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  of  Laach. 
in  Hhenish  Prussia,  the  amount  of  C.  A.  evolved  every  day  has  been  estimated  at 
600,000  lbs.  weight.  In  a  state  of  combination,  C.  A.  forms  an  ingredient  in  a  great 
number  of  minerals  called  car6onato<,  such  as  chalk,  limestone  of  various  kinds  (CaO.COi), 
black-band  iron-stone  (carbonate  of  iron,  FcO.COa),  malachite  (carbonate  of  copper, 
CuO,lIO,+CuO,COa),  etc.  C.  A.  is  the  principal  product  of  combustion;  the  carbon 
of  the  burning  substance  (coal,  candle,  coal-gas.  wood,  paper,  etc.)  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  C.  A.  (CO9).  It  is  also  a  product  of  respiration 
(q.v.),  and  is  evolved  more  or  less  largely  by  all  animals,  not  only  by  the  mouth,  but  in 
exhalations  from  the  skin,  and  is  present  in  blood,  urine,  etc.  It  is  evolved  during  the 
fermentation  (q.v.)  of  beer,  wine,  etc.,  and  often  remains  in  brewers'  vats  when  the 
liquor  has  been  drawn  off.  During  the  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  C.  A.  is 
produced,  and  in  explosions  of  fire-damp  in  coal  mines,  it  is  formed  in  large  quantity, 
and  fills  the  underground  passages. 

C  A.  forms  the  lar^st  ingredient  in  the  food  of  vegetables,  and  is  therefore 
abstracted  in  large  quantity  from  the  air  by  plants.  It  entci's  into  combination  with 
the  majority  of  the  oxides  of  the  metals  and  other  compounds,  to  form  a  class  of  salts 
called  earboncUes,  several  of  which  have  been  referred  to.  C.  A.  when  present  in  a 
vessel  in  quantity  may  be  recognized  by  the  power  of  extinguishing  a  lighted  candle, 
or  by  not  burning  itself.  C.  A.  in  the  form  of  gas  may  be  readily  recognized  in  the 
atmosphere  by  exposinjj  a  little  lime-water  in  a  saucer,  or  other  shallow  vessel,  when 
the  lime  (CaO)  abstracting  the  C.  A.  (COa)  from  the  air,  a  white  film  of  carbonate  of 
lime  or  chalk  (CaCCOa)  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  A  solution  of  baryta 
(q.v.)  in  water  is  more  delicate  in  its  acUon  on  the  C.  A.  of  the  air,  and  more  readily 
indicates  its  presence. 

CASBOKIC  OXIDE  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  is 
represented  by  the  svmbol  CO,  and  has  the  atomic  weight  16.  It  does  not  occur  natu- 
rally, but  may  be  oWrved  burning  with  a  pale-blue  flame  in  fire-places  and  stoves, 
especially  in  frosty  weather.  During  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
grate,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  to  form  carbonic  acid 
(COa) ;  and  this  gas  rising  up  through  red-hot  coal  or  carbon  (C),  has  part  of  ita  oxwn 
abstracted  by  the  carbon,  and  two  atoms  of  C.  O.  (CO)  are  produced,  which,  taking 
fire  on  the  top  of  the  coals,  bum  with  the  characteristic  blue  flame,  abstracting  more 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  re-forming  carbonic  acid  (CO,).  C.  O.  can  be  prepared 
for  experimental  purposes  by  heating  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  (HO,  CaOn)  and  sulphuric 
acid  (SOa)  in  a  retort,  when  the  latter  abstracts  the  water  from  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
other  elements  (CaOs)  escape  as  carbonic  acid  (COa),  and  C.  O.  (CO).  On  passing  the 
mixed  gases  through  a  solution  of  potash  (KO),  the  carbonic  acid  is  retained  as  carbocate 
of  potash  (KOCOa),  whilst  the  C.  O  remains  as  gas.  C.  O.  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas, 
a  little  lighter  than  air,  being  067,  and  has  never  been  liquefied  nor  solidified.  It  bums 
with  a  blue  flame,  but  is  a  non-supporter  of  combustion,  and  at  once  extinguishes  a 
lighted  candle  introduced  into  it.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  even  when  largely  diluted 
with  air,  if  inhaled,  it  produces  a  sensation  of  oppression  and  tightness  of  the  head,  and 
ultimately  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison.  It  does  not  take  part  in  any  natural  phenomena,  nor 
is  it  put  to  any  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  these  respects,  affords  a  striking 
contrast  to  carbonic  acid,  which  has  so  many  duties  to  perform  in  nature  and  In  the 
arts. 

CARBONIFEROUS  LIMESTONE,  or  Mountain  Limjbbtonb,  one  of  the  lower  rocks 
of  the  carboniferous  system,  generally  of  coralline  formation,  containing  magnesia,  and 
rich  in  organic  remains.    Some  varieties  make  good  building  slo^eay  xj  v/ v^nt  iv 
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C ABBOfl ur JsBOTTS  ST8T£K,  the  nnme  given  to  the  strata  which,  in  geological  order» 
rest  upon  the  Devonian  measures,  and  are  capped  by  the  Permian  series.  They  derive 
their  designation  from  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  them,  for  to  them  the  great 
coal-fields  of  the  world  belong.  In  an  economic  sense,  they  are  the  most  valuable  series 
of  rocks  in  the  earth's  crust,  forming  the  great  store-house  from  which  is  obtained  the 
chief  supply  of  coal,  iron,  and  lime. 

The  rocks  of  the  system  are  composed  of  a  vast  series  of  beds  of  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, shale,  and  coal.  In  some  coal-fields,  these  are  so  interstratified,  that  it  is  impos* 
Bible  to  subdivide  the  strata  in  the  order  of  time.  In  the  Edinburgh  district,  there  are 
nearly  100  coal-seams,  omitting  all  under  6  in.  in  thickness.  Out  of  the  \\  hole  depth 
of  the  strata,  amounting  to  about  6,800  ft.,  Uiese  seams  occupy  only  204  feet.  The 
remainder  consists  of  sandstone  and  shale  in  the  upper  half;  towards  the  middle,  lime- 
stones ap])ear,  and  these  increase  downwards  in  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  beds, 
but  are  still  intermixed  with  seams  of  coal.  The  same  arrangement  exists  in  the  other 
coal-fields  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  n.  of  England.  In  other  districts,  the 
limestone  is  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  th^  measures,  and  separated  from  the  coal . 
bearing  strata,  so  as  to  form  a  natural  subdivision  of  the  system  into — 1.  The  coal  meas- 
ures, consisting  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  gi'it,  with  occasional  seams  of  coal;  and  2.  2h4f 
mounfain  or  carboniferous  Uinestone,  a  calcareous  rock,  containing  marine  shells  and 
corals,  and  devoid  of  coal.  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone,  passing  into  conglomerate,  is 
occasionally  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  between  these  two  divisions.  This  is  a 
local  deposit,  being  almost  confined  to  England,  and  may  be  considei-ed  as  one  of  the 
coal  sandstones,  of  coarser  texture  than  usual.  Being  occasionally  used  for  millstones, 
it  is  called  mUUU)m  grit.  It  is  accompanied  with  shales  containing  the  usual  coal  plants, 
but  generally  without  any  true  coal  seams.  Another  locally  developed  series  of  beds, 
consisting  of  indurated  shales,  sandstones,  and  grits,  occurs  below  the  carboniferous 
limestone  in  South  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  is  known  as  the  lower  limestone  shales.  These 
rest  conformably  on  a  series  of  yellow  sandstones,  which  have  been  generally  referred  to 
the  Devonian  measnres,  but  which,  from  their  organic  contents,  as  well  as  from  tlieir 
stratigraphical  position,  seem  to  be  basement  beds  of  the  carboniferous  series.  The 
existence  and  development  of  these  various  beds  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  better 
understood  by  an  examination  of  the  following  table.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the 
beds  is  given  in  feet  when  known;  the  blanks  show  the  absence  of  the  division  from  tho 
particular  coal-field: 
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Qlaagow, 

N.  York. 

Derby. 
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Lower  Limestone  Shales 

.... 
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.... 
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B.WaJoe. 
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Irelimd. 

12.000 
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1,500 
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2,000         2,000 

1,500        8,b6b 

4,650            150 
8.000  ttnknowQ  depth 

2,200 
1,800 
6,400 
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2,000 

In  the  midland  countries,  the  coal  measures  are  the  only  portion  of  the  C.  8.  present, 
and  these  rest  on  the  Silurian  or  older  rocks.  In  Devonshire,  there  occurs  an  exten- 
sive series  of  shales  and  sandstones,  with  a  few  beds  of  earthy  anthracite  or  culm,  asso- 
ciated with  argillaceous  rocks,  probably  belonging  to  the  lower  limestone  shales,  much 
indurated,  and  traversed  by  slaty  cleavage. 

From  the  great  economic  value  of  the  contents  of  the  C.  S.,  we  are  better  acquainted 
with  its  fossils  than  with  any  fauna  or  flora  that  flourished  before  the  tertiary  epoch. 
As  coal  is  the  result  of  the  mineralization  of  vegetable  matter,  the  coal  measures  must 
necessarily  abound  in  the  remains  of  plants.  No  less  than  294  species  have  been 
described  as  found  in  Britain  alone.  Numerous  impressions  of  plants,  as  well  as  traces 
of  structure,  are  found  in  the  seams  of  coal  themselves;  but  the  more  distinct  forms  are 
preserved  in  the  interst ratified  beds  of  mud  and  ironstone,  often  in  great  numl)er  and 
exquisite  beauty.  Such  remains  consist  chiefly  of  impressions  of  leaves  separated  from 
their  branches;  of  casts  of  trunks,  more  or  less  in  a  broken  state;  and  of  roots  much 
compressed,  yet  occupying  their  original  jjosition  in  the  clay  soil  now  indurated  intoshale; 
with  these  occur  pieces  of  wood,  or  remains  of  trees,  in  which  the  vegetable  texture  is  to 
some  extent  preserved.  The  great  proportion  of  the  plants  seem  to  have  flourished  in 
marshy  swamps,  and  to  have  accumulated  where  they  grew,  like  peat,  the  material  after- 
wards converted  into  coal.  Hence  a  stratum  of  shale  m  which  are  imbedded  the  roots 
of  sigillaria,  calamites,  etc.,  is  the  invariable  floor  on  which  the  coal  seam  rests.  Tli'5 
chief  coal  plants  are  lepidodeudron  (q.v.),  sigillaria  (q.v.),  calamites  (q.  v.),  trigonocarpo 
((I.V.),  and  ferns  (q.v.).  The  existence  of  cone-bearing  trees  during  this  epoch  has  bee 
proved  from  the  microscopic  examination  of  prepared  sections  of  fossil  woods,  in  whic. 
the  small  discs  occur  that  are  characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to  the  coniferae. 

The  animal  remains  are  as  numerous  and  as  well  preserved  as  the  vegetable.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  limestone;  the  greater  part,  indeed,  of  this  rock,  is  made  up 
bodily  of  corals  and  crinoids.  No  other  such  accumulation  for  extent  and  variety  is 
known;  it  has  its  nearest  parallel  in  the  somewhat  similar  formation  now  goine  on 
in  the  southern  archipelago.  The  corals  and  crinoids  were  specifically  as  well  as  indi- 
vidually numerous.  The  terebratulee  and  other  allied  forms  of  bivalve  shells,  though 
belonging  to  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  genera,  were  very  abundant.  The  more 
highly  developed  moUusca  were  also  numerous;  they  belonged  to  a  great  nnmber  of 
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generic  types.  But  the  most  remarkable  group  was  the  flshes.  At  no  time  were  they 
more  abundant.  They  belonged  to  the  ganoid  and  placoid  groups  of  Agassiz.  Tlie 
ganoids,  haying  their  entire  surface  covered  with  scales,  were  numerous;  some  of  them 
inhabited  shallow  water  near  the  shore,  and  fed  on  crustaceans  and  shell-fish,  for  crush- 
lug  which  they  had  a  formidable  apparatus  of  conical  teeth  of  a  very  complicated  struc- 
ture. Others  were  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  were  more  powerful  aud  predaceous, 
and  more  rapid  in  their  movements.  Their  Jaws  were  produced  into  a  long  snout,  like 
the  crocodile  of  the  Ganges,  and  armed  with  a  double  series  of  enormous  teelh,  which 
were  sometimes  as  much  as  4  in.  long  by  2  in.  broad,  as  in  megalichthys  (q.v.),  dimen- 
sions rarely  attained  even  by  the  largest  known  reptiles.  Assocmted  with  these  were  a 
great  number  of  sharks  belonging  to  Uie  cestraciontid»  (q.v.),  a  familv  of  which  we  have 
only  a  single  living  representative.  They  were  furnished  with  a  long  bony  spine  to 
strengthen  the  dormd  fin,  and  thus  enable  them  to  turn  speedily  in  the  water,  as  they 
required  to  do  in  seizing  their  prey.  These  spines  are  often  found  fossil.  The  only 
remains  referred  to  a  higher  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  yet  found  belong  to  the 
saurian  archegosaurus  (q.v.). 

CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM  (arUe).  Most  of  the  great  coal  fields  of  the  world 
belong  to  this  system  of  formation.  In  this  country,  coal  is  widely  distributed  over 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Virginia,  and  other  states.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  400,000  sq.  m.  of  the  earth's  surface  now  covered  bv  productive  coal  fields. 
Now  as  there  are  about  8,100,000  sq.  yards  In  a  m.,  and  as  a  cubic  yard  of  coal  we^hs 
nearly  a  ton,  and  as  in  some  of  the  fields  the  vein  or  deposit  is  from  80  to  60  ft.  thick, 
there  would  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate  danger  of  failure  in  the  supply  of  coal.  See 
AiVTHRACiTE,  and  Coal. 

CASBOV  PUHTniO.    See  Pobitive  PmNTiNa. 

CASBUHCLE,.a  name  given  by  lapidaries  to  the  beautiful  mineral  called /Js^roptf  (q. v.) 
by  mineralogists.  The  C.  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  been  either  pyro|)e,  or  the  deep- 
red  variety  of  noble  garnet  (see  Garnet),  which  is  in  every  respect  very  similar  to  it,  or 
probably  mcluded  both. 

CASBUHOLS  (Ijat.  earbtineulus,  a  little  coal)  derives  its  name  from  the  two  prominent 
symptoms — a  glowing  fiery  redness,  and  a  burning  pain.  It  consists  of  an  inflammation, 
caused  by  some  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood,  or  some  atmospheric  influence,  attackinea 
patch  of  skin  on  the  shoulders,  nape  of  the  neck,  or  indeed  on  any  part  of  the  bony. 
The  part  swells  slightly,  feels  hard,  and  this  hardness  extends  deeply  into  the  tissues; 
the  pain  is  very  severe,  and  the  patient  much  depressed  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  general 
derangement  of  the  secretions.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  redness  assumes  a  dark 
purple  or  livid  hue,  the  cuticle  rises  in  blisters,  and  many  small  specks  of  matter  appear 
on  its  surface,  which  discharge,  and  leave  apertures  like  those  in  the  rose  of  a  watering- 
pot;  throuj^h  this  a  thin  viscid  fluid  escapes,  and  occasionally  a  small  slough  or  core  of 
the  true  skm  which  has  been  killed  by  the  disease.  Sometimes  these  apertures  meet, 
forming  large  openings,  and  in  others  the  whole  patch  of  skin  sloughs  and  comes  away. 

The  treatment  of  C.  consists  in  restoring  the  secreting  organs  to  a  healthy  condition, 
the  agents  for  which  must  depend  on  the  individual  case;  in  supporting  the  patient's 
stren^h  by  easily  digested  food,  wine,  brandv  and  bark,  with  nitric  acid ;  relieving  pain 
by  opiates,  and  encouraging  suppuration  with  warm  poultices;  carrot,  turnip,  and  yeast 
poultices  being  favorite  applications  in  this  disease.  To  prevent  excessive  loss  of  skin. 
the  C.  must  be  divided  freely  with  a  knife  from  one  margin  of  the  inflamed  patch  to  the 
opposite  one. 

CARBURETS.    See  Carbides,  ants. 

CABBTJBXTED  ETDKOOEV  is  a  term  in  chemistry  applied  to  several  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Thus,  light  carbureted  or  monocarbureted  hydrogen  (OHt)  i'' 
the  gaseous  compound  popularly  known  as  marsh  gas  and  fire-damp,  and  is  the  principal 
constituent  of  coal-gas  See  GTas.  Heavy  carbureted  or  bicarbureted  hydrogen  (CtHi) 
is  otherwise  known  as  olefiant  gas  (q.v.). 

GABCAJllfT^,  a  t.  of  Valencia,  Spain,  about  28  m.  8.8.  w.  of  the  city  of  Valencia, 
situated  on  a  rich  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Juncar.  It  is  well  built,  with  good 
streets,  and  has  a  palace  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Calzada.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  woolen,  and  a  tmde  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district  Pop. 
about  7,000. 

CAECAHXT,  a  jeweled  chain  or  necklace.  Venice  was  famous  for  the  manufacturp 
of  carcancts  in  the  16th  century. 

CABCA88,  in  military  pvrotechny.  is  a  hollow  case  of  iron,  sometimes  globular,  and 
sometimes  ovate,  filled  with  combustibles.  It  is  fired  from  a  mortar.  Its  chief  use  i^ 
to  ignite  buildings  in  the  enemy's  quarter,  and  to  give  sufficient  light  to  aim  the  shot 
and  shells.  Carcasses  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  one  of  the  princely  ecclesia:^ 
tics  of  Germany,  the  bishop  of  Munster,  when  he  fought  against  the  duke  of  Luzem 
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bourg  at  GroU,  in  1672.    The  oval  carcasses,  being  uncertain  in  their  flight,  are  now 
nearly  abandoned.    The  round  carcasses  now  made  are  chiefly  those  here  indicated: 

Diameter.                                             Composition.  Weight 

13  inch 18  lbs 218  lbs. 

10    ••    7  "    100    *' 

8    "     ...   3"    61    '' 

6    "     19  0Z8 17    " 

4f  "     7    " 9    *' 

Carcasses  are  not  intended  to  burst,  but  to  send  out,  through  holes,  a  furious  and 
inextinguishable  Are,  which  lasts  from  8  to  12  minutes.  The  composition  with  which 
they  are  filled  consists  of  saltpeter,  sulphur,  meal  gunpowder,  pitch,  rosin,  tallow,  and 
Venice  turpentine,  about  half  being  saltpeter.  The  composition  is  packed  in  tightly 
through  one  of  the  holes;  and  the  holes  are  stopped  with  fuses  adjusted  to  ignite  the 
composition  after  a  certain  space  of  time.  Sometimes  old  pistol  barrels,  loaded  to  the 
muzzle,  are  introduced  with  the  composition.  Compare  those  details  with  Cabs-shot, 
and  Shells. 

CABCASSOinrE,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Aude,  France,  situated  on  the  river  Aude, 
and  the  CancU  du  Midi,  about  55  m.  s.e.  of  Toulouse.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
old  and  new  towns.  The  modem  town  is  well  built,  with  streets  running  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  squares  adorned  with  trees,  pleiisant  boulevards,  and  several  marble  foun- 
tains. The  old  town,  built  on  a  height,  is  much  more  picturesqiie,  with  its  ramparts 
and  towers,  some  parts  of  them  datmg  from  the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  and  the  rest, 
with  the  castle,  from  the  11th  or  12th  century.  This  old  town  suffered  greatly  at  the 
hands  of  the  fierce  bigot  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  crusaders,  who  here  burned  400  of 
the  Albigenses.  In  the  14th  c.  it  effectually  resisted  the  black  prince.  The  cloth  manu- 
factures are  important,  employing,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  7,000  people.  C.  has  also 
manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  soap.  Pop.  76,  exclusive  of  garrison,  28,517. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Carcaso,  which  was  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time 
of  Csesar. 

GABCHABIA8.    See  Shark. 

CARCINOMA.     See  Cakcer,  ante. 

CABDAHINE.    See  Chess,  Bitter. 

CABDAHOMS  are  the  capsules  of  certain  species  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  mtor 
mineas  (q.v.),  and  belonging  to  at  least  two  genera,  am<m/am  and  elettarta.  They  are 
three-celled,  and  contain  numerous  wrinkled  socds,  which  form  an  aromatic  pungent 
spice,  weaker  than  pepper,  and  with  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  taste.  On  account  of 
their  cordial  and  stimulant  properties,  they  are  employed  in  medicine,  very  generally 
to  qualify  other  medicines;  they  are  also  used  in  confectionery,  although  not  to  a  great 
extent  in  Britain;  but  in  Asia  they  are  a  favorite  condiment;  and  in  the  n.  of  Germany, 
they  are  used  in  almost  every  household  to  flav  or  pastry. — The  C.  recognized  in  the 
Britisli  pharmacopoeias,  and  called  true  or  officinal  C. ,  also  known  in  commerce  as  Malabar 
C,  are  the  produce  of  elettaria  cardamomum,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Malabar  and 
Oanara.  They  depend  for  their  qualities  on  a  peculiar  pungent  essential  oil,  called  oil 
of  cardamom,  which  may  be  obtained  from  them  by  distilling  thei^with  water,  and 
when  fresh,  is  colorless.  Other  kinds  of  C.  occur  in  commerce,  but  none  is  equal  to 
the  true  C.  in  commercial  value.  The  different  kinds  of  C.  differ  not  only  in  strength, 
but  in  the  character  of  their  aroma.  The  plants  producing  them  have  much  general 
similarity. 

CABDAir,  Jerome,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  naturalist,  physician,  and  philosopher, 
b.  at  Pavia,  Sept.  24,  1501,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  physician  and  jurisconsult  at ' 
Milan.  He  received  his  early  education  at  home,  and  completed  his  studies  in  Pavia 
and  Padua.  After  some  years,  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Milan.  Here 
his  reputation  began  to  grow.  After  a  few  years,  he  began  to  lecture  on  medicine,  to 
the  practice  of  which  he  ultimately  betook  himself.  By  1546,  his  reputation  had  so 
increased,  that  he  was  invited  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  accept  a  professorship  at . 
Copenhagen,  which,  however,  he  declined;  and,  in  1552,  we  find  him  proceeding  to'' 
Scotland,  on  an  invitation  from  Hamilton,  primate  of  that  country.  He  managed  to 
cure  the  primate  of  an  inveterate  asthma,  whith  had  defied  the  skill  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians,  and  returned  to  Milan  enriched  by  the  bounty  of  his  patient.  Here 
he  again  settled  for  some  time.  In  the  autumn  of  1559,  however,  he  removed  to  Pavia 
as  professor  of  medicine,  whence,  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  he  removed  to  Bologna, 
where  he  continued  teaching  till  1570,  when  we  find  him  imprisoned  for  debt.  Having 
regained  his  liberty  in  1571,  he  went  to  Rome  to  avoid  his  creditors.  Here  he  was 
speedily  admitted  a  member  of  the  medical  college,  and  pensioned  by  pope  Gregon^  XII. 
The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent,  without  public  employment,  in  Rome,  where  he  died  Sept. 
2,  1576,  a  few  weeks  after  finishing  his  autobiography.  Some  writers  assert,  but  on  no 
sufficient  authority,  that  he  starved  himself  to  death,  to  fulfill  a  prediction  which  be  had 
made  as  to  the  time  when  he  should  die.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  a  devoted 
astrologer,  and  cast  horoscopes  for  himself  and  others.    The  fancif ulness  necessary  to 
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support  the  faith  of  an  astrologer  imbued  all  his  scientific  writings.  These  were  very 
voluminous.  A  summary  of  his  notions  on  physics  and  metaphysics  is  given  in  his  two 
works— i)«  SuMlitate,  in  21  books,  and  De  Berum  Varietate,  in  17  books.  On  the  whole, 
he  wVote  122  treatises  on  physics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  astrology,  rhetoric,  history, 
ethics,  dialectics,  natural  history,  music,  and  medicine.  These,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  abound  in  incoherent  paradoxes,  contradictions,  and  capricious  abstractions,  more 
than  enough  to  overwhelm  the  few  profound  ideas  which  he  originated.  A  formula  for 
the  solution  of  certain  kinds  of  cubic  equations  is  called  "  Cardan's  formula,"  and  was 
published  by  him,  as  his  own  invention,  in  the  Ars  Magna  give  de  Begidu  Algebraim 
(1545);  but  it  would  appear  that  the  formula  was  really  the  invention  of  one  Tartalea  or 
Tartaglia.  In  religion,  C.  was  heterodox,  and  commonly  reputed  an  atheist.  His 
numerous  writings  were  collected  and  edited  by  Charles  Sphon  (10  vols.,  Lyon,  1663). 

CABD-BOABD,  or  Card,  is  made  by  pasting  together  several  layers  of  paper,  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  and  quality  required.  Bnstol-board,  used  by  artists,  is  made  entirely 
of  white  paper;  ordinary  card-board,  of  fine  white  paper  outside,  with  one  or  more 
sheets  of  coarse  cartridge-paper  between.  According  to  the  number  of  layers,  they  are 
called  three,  four,  six,  or  eight  sheet  boards.  MiU-doard,  used  by  book-binders  as  the  basis 
of  book-covers,  is  made  of  coarse  brown  paper,  glued  and  strongly  pressed. 

The  workman  arranges  the  paper  in  the  order  required  for  pasting,  and  the  pile, 
called  a  head,  is  placed  at  his  left  hand,  the  paste-tub  on  his  right.  He  lifts  a  sheet  from 
the  head  with  his  left  hand,  brushes  it  over  with  paste  with  his  right;  then  another  is 
laid  upon  that  and  pasted,  until  he  comes  to  the  last  required  to  complete  the  thickness 
of  one  board,  when  he  removes  two  sheets,  and  only  pastes  the  upper  one,  which  thus 
forms  the  lower  sheet  of  another  board.  This  is  repeated  till  the  whole  head  is  pasted, 
when  it  is  removed  to  a  press,  and  the  water  of  the  paste  squeezed  out  at  the  edges. 
The  boards  are  then  separated,  and  dried  by  hanging  them  in  a  room  artificially  heated 
The  card-board,  which  is  now  rough  and  warped,  is  smoothed  and  flattened  by  making 
a  pile  consisting  alternately  of  sheets  of  rough  card-board  and  copper  plates,  with  a 
copper  plate  at  top  and  bottom.  This  pile  is  passed  between  iron  rollers,  and  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  copper  impressed  upon  the  card-board,  which  is  thus  flattened  and  beauti- 
fully polished. 

The  enameling  of  address-cards  is  produced  by  brushing  over  the  card-board  a 
mixture  of  china  or  kremnitz  white  (a  fine  variety  of  white  lead)  and  size.  After  drying, 
this  surface  is  rubbed  lightly  over  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  previously  dipped  in  finetj 
powdered  talc;  it  is  then  polished  by   rubbing  vigorously  with  a  hard,  close-set  brush. 

CAR'DENAS,  a  seaport  and  city  of  Cuba,  capital  of  a  district,  105  m.  e.  of  Havana, 
on  a  bay  of  the  n.  coast,  and  having  railroad  communication  with  Matanzas  and  Havana. 
There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  harbor.  Sugar  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Pop.  11,- 
000.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  lighted,  and  the  houses  are  usually  neat  and  solid. 
There  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Columbus  m  one  of  the  squares.  Much  of  the  business  is 
done  by  people  from  the  United  States,  a  fact  that  gives  it  the  name  of  the  "American 
city."    In  1850,  the  city  was  plundered  by  Lopez. 

CABDIA,  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  called,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
heart,  by  the  sjype  Greek  name,  cardia,  and  probably  hardly  distinguished  from  it  in  the 
earliest  times  or  Greek  medicine. 

CABDIAC  KEDICINES,  stomachic  and  stimulating  remedies — cordials,  so  called  from 
their  action  on  the  heart  through  the  stomach.     See  Cardia. 

CARDI  ADiB,  a  family  of  bivalve  lamelli  branchiate  mollusks,  of  which  the  cockle 
is  a  specimen. 

CABDIALQIA,  pain  of  the  heart  or  stomach  (Cabdia).  The  name  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  particular  variety  of  pain  called  heartburn,  arising  from  a  disordereS 
stomach,  and  accompanied  with  acid  eructations.     See  Indigestion. 

CARDIFF (Oa/^r-Taff,  Fort  of  the  Taff),  aparliamentarj'  and  municipal  borough  and  sea- 
port, one  of  the  county  towns  of  Glamorgan,  South  Wales,  situated  on  the  river  Taff, 
170  m.  w.  of  London  by  railway.  The  population  has  risen  from  2.000  in  1801.  to 
56,911  in  1871,  with  a  floating  population  of  about  5,000.  C.with  Cowbrid^e  and  Llantris- 
sant,  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  town  extends  about  one  mile  in  each  direc- 
tion from  the  town-hall.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Glamorganshire  and 
Monmouthshire  infirmary,  town-hall,  free  library  and  museum,  county  jail,  law-courts, 
an  infirmary,  a  county  lunatic  asylum,  baths,  and  a  theater.  There  are  also  many 
private  buildings  of  a  superior  character,  and  a  public  park.  Of  about  80  places  of 
worship  in  0.,  only  4  belong  to  the  church  of  England. 

The  port  of  C.  is  the  outlet  for  the  large  mineral  and  manufactured  produce  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  South  Wales  mineral-field,  in  which  are  the  populous  districts  of 
Merthyr-Tj'dvil,  Rhymney,  Aberdare,  and  the  Rhondda  valley,  with  which  this  i>ort  is 
connected  by  the  Taff  Vale,  the  Rhymney,  and  the  Ely  Valley  railwavs,  and  the 
Glamorganshire  canal.  The  town  is  al«o  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  Great  Western 
line  from  London  to  Mil  ford-Haven.  The  Bute  docks,  e.  and  w.,  with  an  area  of  76 
acres,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Bute  estate,  have  cost  upwards  of  a  million 
sterling,  and  belong  entirely  to  the  present  marquis.     There  are  about  40  staiths  on  the 
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qua3'8  of  the  docks,  with  machinery  of  a  peculiar  construction  for  the  purpose  of  load- 
ing vessels  with  coal,  by  which  the  breaking  of  the  coal  is  almost  entirely  prevented. 
Each  ut  tiiese  staiths  is  capable  of  shipping  560  tons  of  coal  in  a  day  of  12  hours.  There 
is  also  a  tidal  harbor,  with  7  staiths,  each  capable  of  shipping  400  tons  of  coal  per  day, 
and  a  lower-water  pier  1400  ft.  in  length.  Height  of  water  at  spring-tide,  31  ft.  8i 
inches;  at  neap-tide,  21  ft.  7i  inches.  Width  of  sea-gates,  56  ft. ;  length  of  quays,  11,100 
ft. ;  width  of  dock,  800  ft.  southern,  and  600  ft.  northern  part;  depth,  25  feet.  Exports 
during  1878— coal,  8,501,218  tons;  iron,  164,570  tons;  coke,  1276  tons.  The  quantity  of 
coal  exported  has  immensely  increased.  In  1875,  6,450  vessels,  of  1,170,122  tons, 
entered  the  port,  and  10,105,  of  2,428,721  tons,  cleared  it.  The  imports  to  C.  include 
copper  ore,  live  cattle,  salted  provisions,  foreign  fruit  and  vegetables,  corn  and  flour, 
etc.  The  Penarth  docks,  about  8  m.  to  the  westward,  form  another  outlet  for  the  trade 
of  the  district.  Steamers  ply  between  the  port  of  C.  and  New  York,  London,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Bristol,  Cork,  Whitehaven,  and  Burnham. 

The  assizes  (half-yearly,  alternately  with  Swansea)  and  the  quarter-sessions  are  held 
at  the  town-hall.  The  ancient  city  of  Llandaff,  now  a  mere  village,  is  almost  connected 
with  Cardiff.  Cardiff  castle,  built  in  the  11th  c,  is  partly  now  in  ruins,  and  partly 
occupied  by  the  marquis  of  Bute,  to  whom  nearly  the  whole  of  the  modern  town 
belongs.  Kobert  duke  of  Normandy,  brother  of  Henry  I.,  died  in  the  castle,  after 
being  a  prisoner  for  28  years.  Cromwell  (1648) got  possession  of  the  castle  by  treachery, 
after  bombarding  it  three  days;  and  he  afterwards  hanged  the  traitor,  as  an  example  to 
his  own  soldiery.  This  town  was  anciently  an  important  one,  successively  under  the 
British,  Romans,  and  Normans. 

CARDIFF  GIANT,  a  rude  statue  of  a  man  lOJ  ft.  high,  cut  (in  Chicago)  from  a  block 
of  gypsum  sent  from  Iowa.  It  was  secretly  buried  near  the  village  of  Cardiff, 
Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,where  it  was  pretended  to  have  been  found  in  Oct.,  1869,  and  was 
exhibited  with  great  success  for  several  months  as  "  the  petrified  giant,"  deceiving  even 
some  men  of  science.  The  fraud,  one  of  the  most  notable  in  recent  times,  was  finally 
confessed. 

CAEDIOAH  (anciently,  Abertnfi,  Mouth  of  the  Teify),  the  co.  t.  of  Cardiganshire,  a 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  seaport,  in  the  s.w.  comer  of  the  county,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Teify,  8  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  289  m.  n.  by  w.  of  London.  The 
vicinity  exhibits  romantic  scenery  on  the  Teify,  and  grand  rocks  on  the  coast.  The 
streets,  except  the  chief  one,  are  narrow  and  steep,  the  houses  built  of  slate-rock.  Pop. 
of  the  municipal  borough,  '71,  8,461;  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  4,989.  With 
Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  and  Adpar,  C.  returns  one  member  to  parhament.  In  1875, 
988  vessels,  of  81,486  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  The  general  trade  is  confined 
to  vessels  of  20  to  100  tons.  Vessels  of  400  tons  reach  the  town  by  spring-tides.  C. 
became  an  important  town  about  the  Norman  conquest.  The  Normans  were  frequently 
defeated  beforo  mastering  it.  There  are  the  i-emnins  of  a  castle  on  a  low  cliff  on  the 
Teify,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded,  in  1160,  by  a  Norman  baron.  The 
town  suffered  much  in  the  struggles  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Normans.  The  Teify 
is  said  to  have  been  the  last  British  resort  of  the  beaver. 

CARDIGAN,  James  Thomas  Brudenet.l,  7th  earl  of;  also  baron  Brudenell, 
lieut.gen. ;  1797-1868.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  went  into  parliament  in  1818. 
In  18§4,  he  entered  the  army  in  the  hussars,  and  rose  (1832)  to  be  lieut.col.  He  was 
overbearing  and  quarrelsome,  and  treated  his  men  with  great  severity,  so  that  out  of  a 
regiment  of  850,  he  made  within  two  years  700  arrests,  and  held  105  courts-martial.  In 
1837,  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage.  In  1840,  he  fought  a  duel  with  capt.  Tuckett,  an 
oflScer  of  his  regiment,  in  which  his  adversary  was  wounded.  The  house  of  lords  sub- 
jected the  earl  to  a  show  of  trial,  and  he  was  acquitted.  The  Crimean  war  sent  him  to 
the  field  as  commander  of  the  light  cavalry,  and  he  led  that  body  of  600  through  the 
desperate  charge  at  Balaklava.  cutting  his  way  through  six  times  the  number  of  Rus- 
sian heavy  cavalry,  but  leaving  half  his  men  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field.  This  charge, 
celebrated  in  Tennyson's  poem,  was  desperate  and  brilliant  work,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
many  critics  a  wanton  and  needless  sacrifice  of  his  men.  In  1861,  he  was  made  lieut. 
gen.    He  left  no  children,  and  the  titles  passed  to  his  relative,  the  marquis  of  Ailesbury. 

CAEBIOAK  BAY,  a  semicircular  bend  of  St.  George's  channel,  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Wales.  45  m.  wide  from  n.  to  s.,  and  20  m.  deep,  with  a  sweep  of  coast  of  110  miles. 
Its  exterior  points  are  Brach-y-PwU,  off  which  lies  Bardsey  isle,  in  Caernarvon,  and 
Sturm  Head,  in  Pembroke.  It  receives  the  rivers  Mawddach,  Dovy.  Ystwith,  Yren.  and 
Teify.  It  has  8  to  80  fathoms  water,  with  three  reefs.  A  strong  current  sweeps  round 
the  bay  from  s.  to  north.  Almost  all  the  harbors  on  the  coast  are  obstructed  by  bars. 
A  great  part  of  C.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  once  dry  land,  protected,  as  Holland  now  is, 
by  "dams  and  dikes,  and  containing  16  towns,  and  the  land  is  said  to  have  been  sub- 
merged about  520  a.d. 

CABDIGAN8HIEE,  a  maritime  co.  in  South  Wales,  on  Cardigan  bay,  with  an  area  of 
675  sq.m.,  a  half  being  waste.  The  surface  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys.  A 
rugged,  bleak  range  of  hills  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  co.,  from  the  s.w.  to  the 
n.e.y  between  the  coast  and  the  Teify,  ending  abruptly  in  a  shelving  beach  in  the  nnddle 
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of  the  coast,  but  on  other  parts  there  are  rich  flat  tracts.  The  co.  contains  little 
wood.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Teify,  which  rises  in  a  small  lake  near  the  center  of 
the  CO.,  and  runs  70  m.  s.e.  and  e.  along  the  s.  border  of  the  co.,  the  Claerwen,  Yst>^'ith, 
and  Rheidol.  C.  contains  some  romantic  water-falls,  especially  the  Rheidol  falls 
and  the  Devil's  bridge,  and  above  20  small  lakes  or  llyns,  noted  for  their  wild  beauty 
C.  reposes  on  lower  Silurian  slates  and  shales,  contaming  few  or  no  orfi;anic  remains. 
Rich  veins  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  occur.  The  climate  is  cola  and  wet,  but 
mild  though  wet  on  the  coast.  Snow  lies  long  on  the  hills  in  winter.  Summer  is 
delightful  in  the  valleys.  C.  is  an  agricultural  co.,  and  its  chief  branch  of  industry 
is  the  rearing  of  live-stock.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  on  the  poor 
clay  and  peat  soils  of  the  mountains,  and  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  on  the  flat  loams 
of  the  coast  and  valleys.  The  cattle  and  horses  are  small.  There  are  some  manufac 
tures  of  coarse  woolens  and  gloves,  stockings,  and  hats.  Oats,  barley,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  butter,  slates,  and  woolens  are  exported.  Cardigan  is  tlie  co.  town ;  the  other  chief 
towns  being  Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  Aapar,  Aberayron,  Tregaron.  C.  sends  one  member 
to  parliament.  Pop.  71, 62,712 ;  registered  electors,  5,5^.  In  834,  the  king  of  C.  became 
king  of  all  Wales,  under  the  title  of  Roderick  the  great.  He  divided  Wales  among  his 
three  sons.  After  this,  the  Danes  and  Normans  overran  Cardiganshire.  The  co. 
has  many  remains  of  British  and  Roman  camps  and  roads,  Druidical  circles,  cairns,  and 
castles.  Many  Welsh  princes  and  bards  were  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  16 
in.  s.e.  of  xVberystwith,  and  some  of  the  records  of  the  principality  were  kept  here.  In 
U.  there  is  a  cunous  practice  of  sending  presents  (fyiddings)  to  a  new-married  couple,  which, 
when  sold,  often  realize  £50  or  £60.     C.  was  disturbed,  1848-44,  by  the  Rebecca  riots. 

CAEDI5AL  (Lat.  cardinalis,  principal,  from  cardo,  a  hinge).  Cardinals  are  the  high 
est  dignitaries  in  the  Roman  church  after  the  pope,  whose  electors  and  councilors  they 
are.  The  title,  however,  had  at  first  a  more  general  application.  The  pope  being  the 
sovereign  bishop  over  the  whole  Romish  church,  and  having,  as  such,  many  duties  to 
fulfill  inconsistent  with  those  of  a  particular  diocese,  had,  from  very  early  times,  a  num 
ber  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  whom  he  appointed  his  vicars  and  coadjutors  for 
the  management  of  the  diocese  of  Rome.  The  bishops  exercised  the  episcopal  function 
in  the  pope's  stead,  each  having  a  peculiar  church  within  the  diocese.  The  priests  were 
titular  parsons  of  the  churches  in  the  citv  of  Rome,  and  had  the  cure  of  souls.  The 
deacons  had  charge  of  some  churches  and  chapels  of  devotion,  which  they  held  as  dea- 
conries,  with  the  additional  dutjr  of  assisting  the  pope  when  he  ofliciated  in  public. 
These  three  classes  of  ecclesiastics  were  called  cardinati  or  cardinales,  to  denote  that 
they  were  the  first  or  chief  over  the  rest,  and  that  all  the  {iff airs  of  the  diocese  of  Rome 
were  under  their  direction.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  priests  and  deacons  of  other 
cities  of  importance  assumed  the  title  of  C,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  priests  and 
deacons  over  whom  they  claimed  supremacy;  but  the  popes  subsequently  ordained  that 
none  but  those  whom  they  had  chosen  should  be  honored  with  that  title.  Amongst 
those  whom  the  popes  thus  appointed  were  the  seven  bi.«hops  suburbicarii,  who  took 
their  titles  from  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  These  bishops  were  called  hb- 
damadani,  because  tliey  attended  the  pope  for  a  week  each  in  his  turn.  These  cardiimls 
took  part  with  flie  Roman  clergy  in  the  election  of  the  pope,  who  was  generally  chosen 
from  their  number.  About  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c,  the  popes  having  formed  a 
regular  court,  began  to  bestow  the  rank  of  C-.  priest  or  C.  deacon  on  any  individual  of 
the  clergy,  or  even  of  the  laity,  whom  they  chose  to  select;  and  to  each,  whether  Roman 
or  foreign,  they  gave  the  title  of  some  particular  church  in  Rome,  but  without  attacliing 
to  it  any  obligatory  service.  Thus  thfe  cardinals  became  a  separate  body  elected  for  lite. 
and  the  officiating  priests  of  the  Roman  parishes  were  gradually  deprived  of  the  title. 
In  1159,  Nicholas  U.  limited  the  right  of  election  to  the  popedom  to  the  cardinals  thus 
appointed,  leaving  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  merely  the  right  of 
approving  of  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  and  to  the  emperor  that  of  confirming  it. 
Even  these  prerogatives,  in  course  of  time,  were  withdrawn.  Notwithstandmg  the 
great  powers  thus  intrusted  to  them,  the  bishops  in  the  great  councils  of  the  ci^rf*" 
continued  to  take  precedence  of  the  cardinals;  and  it  was  not  till  1614  that  Louis  Xlll 
of  France,  in  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  adjudged  precedence  to  the 
cardinals  over  the  ecclesiastical  peers— bishops  and  abbots.  The  power  of  the  popt^ 
to  appoint  cardinals  has  often  been  contested,  and  their  right  to  precedence  denied,  by 
the  other  dignified  ecclesiastics.  In  1567,  pope  PiusV.  forbade  any  clergyman  not 
appointed  by  the  pope  to  assume  the  title  of  C;  and  Sixtus  V.,  in  Dec,  1586,  fixed 
their  number  at  70— viz.,  the  6  bishops  suburbicarii,  50  priests,  and  14  deacons,  and  on 
this  footing  they  have  since  remained,  though  the  number  is  seldom  complete,  the  pope 
generally  leaving  some  vacancies  for  extraordinary  cases.  The  number  has  frequently 
fallen  greatly  under  70.  When  Nicholas  III.  was  chosen  pope,  there  were  but  eight 
cardinals;  and  a  little  before  the  death  of  Alexander  IV.,  there  were  but  four.  Some 
times  before  Sixtus  V.  the  number  was  exceeded,  as  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  I\  . 
when  there  were  74.  The  body  of  cardinals  is  styled  the  sacred  college.  Most  of  the 
cardinals  reside  in  Rome,  and  either  enjoy  ecclesiastical  benefices,  or  are  employed  in 
the  administration.  When  not  so  provided  for,  the  cardinals  receive  an  allowance  of 
100-  dollars  monthly  from  the  papal  treasury.     Some  cardinals  belong  to  monastic 
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orders,  and  reside  in  their  convents  even  after  their  election.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  C. 
bishops  in  the  place  in  which  they  are  established  is  truly  episcopal,  but  they  are  not 
obliged  to  reside.  That  of  the  C.  priests  and  deacons  is  almost  episcopal,  but  extends  no 
further  than  the  church  and  sacristy.  They  have  there  an  episcopal  seat  under  a  canopy, 
like  bishops,  and  they  there  solemnly  give'  the  people  their  blessing.  /  The  creation-  of 
ciirdinals  is  wholly  in  the  pope  If  the  new-created  C.  is  at  Rome,  he  goes  the  same  dajr 
to  visit  the  pope,  who  puts  the  red  cap  on  his  head.  The  red  hat,  which  Innocent  Iv. 
ordained  that  cardinals  should  wear,  to  show  that  they  ought  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  shedding  of  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  is  afterwards  ^iven  in  a  public 
consistory.  A  number  of  symbolical  ceremonies  accompanv  this  investiture.  The  car- 
dinals that  are,  absent,  when  chosen,  have  the  cap  sent  them  by  a  special  mes.senger 
from  the  pope.  The  hat  is  given  by  the  pope's  own  hands ;  and  many  cardinals  who  do 
not  visit  Home,  die  without  ever  having  received  it.  The  only  exception  is  in  favor  of 
members  of  royal  houses,  to  whom  the  hat  is  sent.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630,  gave  to 
the  cardinals  the  title  of  eminence,  which  they  shared  with  the  grand-master  of  the 
order  of  Malta,  and  the  ecclesiastical  electors  of  the  German  or  |&)man  empire.  The 
pope  often  employs  cardinals  as  ambassadors,  and  the  individual  thus  employed  is 
styled  legate  a  latere.  A  C.  legate  acts,  or  recently  acted,  as  governor  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  Papal  states,  wnich  thence  received  the  name  of  legations.  The  chief 
secretary  of  state,  the  camerlengo  or  minister  of  finances,  the  vicar  of  Rome,  and  other 
leading  officials,  are  always  chosen  from  among  the  cardinals.  The  council  of  car- 
dinals, when  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope  to  discuss  matters  of  church 
and  state,  is  called  the  consistorium.  There  are  public  consistories,  which  are  held  on 
great  occasions,  and  correspond  to  the  levees  of  other  sovereigns;  and  private  and 
secret  consistories,  which  are  the  privy  council  of  the  pope.  Moreri's  IH^tionary, 
Toce  Cardinal,  contains  a  list  of' cardinals  from  1119  to  17^,  with  their  names,  coun- 
tries, etc. ,  and  the  dates  of  their  election  and  death. 

CASDIKAL  BIBD,  or  Red  Bird,  Ovarim  cardinalis,  also  called  cardinal  finch,  car- 
dinal grosbeak,  and  Virginian  nightingale,  one  of  the  finest  song-birds  of  America, 
belongs  to  the  family  off  ring  lUidcp,  and  differs  from  the  true  grosbeaks  {eoccothrattstes) 
in  having  the  beak  slightly  bulging.  The  general  color  of  the  male  is  red,  the  head 
being  vermilion,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  plumage  around  the  base  of  the  bill 
being  black  The  feathers  of  the  crown  are  long,  and  erected  into  a  conical  crest, 
like  a  red  cap.  The  C.  B.  abounds  in  Texas,  Florida,  and  the  southern  states  of 
America  generally,  migrating  northwards  in  spring,  but  never  further  than  Massachu- 
setts, where  only  a  few  stragglers  are  seen.  Its  loud,  clear,  sweet,  and  varied  song  is  to 
be  heard  chiefly  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  In  size  it  exceeds  any  of  the  British 
fringiUidce,  being  about  equal  to  the  starling. 

CABDINAL  FLOWEK.    See  Lobelia. 

CABBIKAL  POIHTS.    See  Ck>MPAB8,  Mardtekb*. 

CABDINAL  VIKTITES  (Lat.  mrdinalis,  chief,  from  eardo,  a  hinge).  The  C.  V.  of  the 
ancients  were  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude.  They  were  so  called  because 
the  whole  of  human  virtue  was  supposed  to  hinge  or  turn  upon  them.  In  other  words, 
they  were  considered  as  a  full  and  comprehensive  classification  of  man's  various  duties. 

This  mode  of  dividing  the  virtues  is  to  be  found  as  far  back  as  Socrates.  The 
ancient  moralists  treated  under  ethics  the  whole  sum  of  human  duty  and  virtue.  Thus, 
Aristotle  considers  the  great  problem  of  the  science  to  be  the  determination  of  man's 
highest  good,  together  with  the  means  of  realizing  it.  Hence,  he  includes  both  the  social 
virtues  and  the  prudential  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  in  the  same  scheme. 
Of  the  four  C.V.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first,  justice,  is  the  social  virtue;  that  prudence 
(which,  properly  speaking,  includes  temperance  also)  regards  the  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual :  while  fortitude  is  necessary  to  both.  This  last  was  a  virtue  greatly  esteemed  in 
the  ancient  world,  each  one's  lot  being  much  less  secure  than  with  us  in  the  present  day; 
it  was  impossible  to  say  wliat  sufferings  might  be  in  store  for  the  most  prosperously  sit- 
uated of  men. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  made  an  attempt  to  correct  the  more  obvious  defects  of  the  classifi- 
cation, and  has  substituted  one  which  he  deems  free  from  those  defects.  The  most 
notable  omission,  in  the  ancient  scheme,  judged  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  is  the 
absence  of  all  reference,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  to  the  virtue  of  goodness  or 
benevolence.  This  was  characteristic  of  the  pagan  moralists;  for  although  good  deeds 
were  abundantly  practiced  among  the  ancients,  they  did  not  account  it  a  part  of  human 
virtue  to  flow  out  spontaneously  in  every  kind  of  active  benevolence,  including  the  most 
wicked  and  worthless  among  the  objects  of  it.  Aristotle,  in  discussing  the  various  acts 
and  outgoings  of  friendship,  never  loses  sight  of  the  reciprocal  obligations  on  the  other 
side;  so  that  when  a  rich  man  befriends,  with  his  wealth,  one  that  is  poor,  the  inequality- 
must  be  made  good  by  a  greater  amount  of  honor  or  respect  on  the  part  of  him  that  is 
so  befriended. 

Accordingly,  to  adapt  the  classification  to  the  altered  point  of  view,  benevolence  has 
to  be  added  to  the  list.  This  is  Dr.  Whewell's  first  virtue;  the  others  are  justice,  truth, 
purity,  and  order.  But  the  scheme,  as  thus  amended,  is  scarcely  less  objectionable  than 
before.     The  virtue  named  last,  oi-der,  which  means  obedience  t(^,|^]i^|ji[9^jt^q)^^5Qt  ^l^t 
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contain  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  rest;  seeing  that  justice,  truth,  etc.,  are  enjoined 
by  positive  law.  Then,  what  is  understood  by  purity,  including  the  control  of  the  two 
powerful  appetites,  hunger  and  sex,  is  partly  prudential  and  partly  social. 

The  ethical  discussions  of  modern  times  may  be  very  much  aided,  if  we  divide  the 
totaHty  of  human  virtue  on  the  following  plan.  There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  human 
actions,  which  are  all  approved  of  or  accounted  virtuous,  but  on  different  grounds,  and 
in  a  different  manner. 

1.  There  are  actions  which  are  forbidden  by  society  under  penalties;  in  other  words, 
men  are  punished  for  committing  them.  Such  are  theft,  breach  of  bargain,  slander, 
violence  to  the  person,  and  all  the  offenses  against  our  fellow-men  that  are  prohibited 
l)y  the  law  of  the  land.  The  avoiding  of  all  these  actions  is  signified  to  be  a  part  of  our 
duty,  by  the  suffering  inflicted  on  the  doers  of  them.  The  law  fines,  imprisons,  or  puts 
to  death  those  who  will  not  conform  to  its  regulations. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  not  the  only  power  that  prescribes  conduct  enforced  by  penal- 
ties. The  public  opinion  of  the  country  at  large  forbids  certain  actions,  and  punishes 
transgressors  by  cxcluiding  them  from  social  intercoui-se;  such,  for  example,  are  acts  of 
unchastity,  more  especially  when  committed  by  women.  There  are  also  codes  enacted 
by  particular  societies,  as  the  code  of  honor  among  gentlemen,  which  constitutes  some 
actions  offenses  that  are  not  so  by  law,  or  by  universal  opinion.  Cowardice  is  one  of  the 
qualities  most  obnoxious  to  the  code  of  honor. 

The  actions  prohibited  by  law  are  obviously  such  as  could  not  be  allowed  without 
the  entire  subversion  of  human  society.  If  murder  and  theft  were  to  go  unpunished, 
the  principal  end  for  which  men  associate  together  in  communities — that  is,  protection 
and  security — would  not  be  attained.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  not  disappove  of 
all  such  actions,  and  approve  of  the  contrary. 

2.  There  are  some  actions  that  are  accounted  virtuous,  while  their  opposites  are  not 
punished,  as  in  the  case  of  those  now  mentioned.  Doing  good  to  persons  that  have  no 
claim  upon  us — in  other  words,  benevolence  or  philanthropy — is  considered  highly 
praiseworthy;  but  the  neglecting  of  this  is  not  usually  visited  with  any  punishment  or 
censure;  so  that  if  it  be  a  duty  to  perform  acts  of  benevolence,  it  is  a  duty  generically 
different  from  paying  our  debts,  and  respecting  the  person  and  property  of  our  neigh- 
bor. The  motives  brought  to  bear  on  the  two  cases  are  widely  contrasted :  in  the  one, 
WG punish  for  doing  the  action  forbidden;  in  the  other,  we  reward  for  doing  the  thing 
enjoined,  and  inflict  no  punishment  if  that  is  neglected.  Here  lies  the  difference  between 
duty,  strictly  so  called,  and  merit.  In  the  bare  performance  of  duty  there  is  no  merit;  a 
man  would  not  even  be  commended  for  the  punctual  payment  of  his  just  debts,  if  it 
were  not  that  many  people  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  comparison  with  these 
the  correct  person  excites  in  our  minds  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Disapprobation  is  the 
sentiment  properly  concerned  with  duty,  or  rather,  with  breach  of  dutjr;  approbation  is 
l)estowed  on  all  who  do  something  over  and  above  their  duty.  This  distinction  is  known 
in  every  department  of  practical  life;  while  speculative  moralists  habitually  lose  sight 
of  it. 

8.  The  virtues  included  under  prudence  are  in  a  different  position  from  either  of  the 
foregoing  classes.  Bearing  the  common  names,  virtue  and  duty,  by  which  they  arc  recog- 
nized as  worthy  of  approbation  or  commendation,  they  are  nevertheless  unaccompanitS 
with  the  sanctions  either  of  punishment  or  of  reward.  The  imprudent  man  is  subject 
to  no  legal  penalty,  unless  he  clearly  involves  other  persons  in  his  imprudence;  and  the 
prudent  man  is  not  rewarded  with  the  praise,  esteem,  or  other  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  benevolent  man.  It  is  true  that  the  young  are  punished  by  parents  or  teachers  for 
imprudences;  and  some  j^overnments  take  such  a  paternal  care  of  their  subjects,  as  to 
punish  them  for  sins  agamst  tliemselves.  Men  have  been  sent  to  prison,  because  of  tlieir 
endangering  their  own  salvation  by  embracing  heresy;  but  at  the  present  day,  such  a 
proceeding  is  considered  beyond  the  function  of  government.  Men  and  women,  arrived 
at  maturity,  are  expected  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests;  even  if  they  do  not,  no  one 
punishes  them;  if  they  do,  no  one  rewards  them.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  certain  feeling 
of  disestecm  in  the  one  case,  and  of  esteem  or  commendation  in  the  other;  neither  of 
which,  however,  attains  any  considerable  strength  until  more  than  the  individual's  self 
is  involved.  In  short,  although  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  all  sentiment  as  lookers 
on,  when  men  behave  prudently  or  imprudently,  our  rule  is  non-interference;  and  this 
constitutes  a  marked  distinction  between  the  self-regarding  and  the  social  vices  and 
virtues. 

Accordingly,  when  ethical  writers  are  endeavoring  to  probe  the  foundations  of  the 
moral  sense  m  man,  they  ought  to  consider  separately  those  three  different  species  of 
conduct,  for  the  sentiment  excited  by  each  is  marked  by  strong  peculiarities.  To  class 
social  duties  enforced  by  punishment,  social  virtues  stimulated  by  rewards,  and  pru- 
dence, which  is  accompanied  by  neither,  under  one  common  designation,  and  discuss 
them  as  if  they  were  essentially  the  same,  is  to  confuse,  instead  of  clearing  up,  the  first 
principles  of  morality. 

In  Roman  Catholic  systems  of  theology,  there  are  declared  to  bo  four  cardinal  virfves 
— "prudence,  fortitude,  temperance,  and  justice"— from  which  all  other  "morar' vir- 
tues are  represented  as  flowing.  But  there  is  a  prior  division  of  virtues  into  the  two 
classes  of  theologicul  and  moral;  the  theological  virtues  being  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
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The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  is  represented  as  consisting  in  this,  that  che 
theological  virtues  **  immediately  regfird  God;"  and  the  moral  virtues  do  not  immediately 
regard  God,  but  are  commanded  and  rewarded  by  God,  and  are  beneficial  to  ourselves. 

CABDINO  OF  COTTON,  etc.,  the  process  of  disentangliDC  and  arranging  in  parallel 
rows  the  libers  of  cotton.  This  operation  may  be  compared  to  the  combing  and  brush- 
ing of  one's  hair,  and  the  card  combines  the  properties  of  the  comb  and  brush,  being  a 
brush  with  wire  teeth  instead  of  hairs.  These  teeth  are  inserted  in  strips  of  leather 
which  are  fixed  upon  the  surface  of  a  cylinder.  Several  such  cylinders  are  arranged  so 
that  the  ends  of  the  teeth  are  nearly  in  contact;  and  the  cotton  being  brought  to  them, 
is  caught  up,  passed  from  one  to  the  otlier,  and  combed  out  as  the  cylinders  revolve  in 
the  form  of  beautiful  films  or  fleeces,  which  are  removed  by  a  smaller  diiim-card,  called 
the  '*  doff er,"  and  again  from  this  by  the  "  dofling-knife.  These  films,  which  are  of 
the  width  of  the  drum,  are  next  contracted  to  a  narrow  ribbon,  by  being  passed  through 
a  funnel;  and  thus  narrowed,  are  called  the  '*  card  ends"  or  "slivers,"  and  are  now  ready 
for  the  next  process  of  "drawing"  or  **  doubling.     See  Spinning. 

CABBINIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  conchiferse,  containing  86  species,  which  extend  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  inferior  oolite.  They  have  an  oval  or  oblong  shell,  attenuated  poste- 
riorly, and  marked  with  lines  of  growth,  and  an  external  ligament  They  occur  abun- 
dantly in  the  valuable  layers  of  clay-ironstone  called  "mussel-bands."  In  Derbyshire, 
this  material  is  wrought,  like  marble,  into  vases. 

CASDI'TIS,  or  inflammation  of  the  heart,  a  form  of  disease  of  very  rare  occurrence,  if 
the  term  be  limited  in  its  application  to  cases  of  true  acute  inflammation  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart  itself.  C,  however,  was  commonly  understood  in  a  wider  sense, 
so  as  to  include  certain  forms  of  disease  of  the  external  and  internal  lining  membrane  of 
the  heart;  and  it  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that,  owing  to  the 
improvements  in  medical  pathology  and  diagnosis,  the  names  of  pericarditis  and  endo- 
carditis (q.v.)  have  come  prominently  into  view  as  indicating  the  most  ordinary  inflam- 
matory anections  of  the  heart.     See  Heart,  Diseases  of  the. 

CABBIirx  AND  CABDIA'CEJE.    See  Cockle. 

CASDO'NA,  a  t.  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  about  44  m.  n.w.  of  Barcelona.  It  is  situated 
on  a  declivity  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gardener,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  pierced  with 
six  gates,  and  commanded  by  a  castle  on  a  height.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  a 
mountain  of  salt  in  its  vicinity,  which  has  a  height  of  about  500  ft.,  and  measures  a 
league  round.  When  the  sun  shines  on  this  gigantic  mass,  the  effect  is  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  gorgeous  description.     Pop.  about  2,600. 

CABDOOK',  Cynara  cardnnculus,  a  perennial  plant  of  the  same  genus  with  the  arti- 
choke (q.v.),  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Africa.  It  very  much  resem- 
bles the  artichoke,  but  is  of  larger  size,  whilst  the  flowers  (heads  of  flowers)  are 
smaller.  It  bas  long  been  in  cultivation,  for  the  sake  of  the  blanched  leaf-stalks  and 
midribs  of  the  leaves,  which  are  used  as  a  salad,  or  more  generally  as  a  boiled  vegetable 
during  winter. 

CABBS.  All  that  we  know  of  C,  for  certain,  is,  that  they  arc  of  ancient  and  eastern 
origin.  What  is  asserted  by  count  de  Gebelin  and  the  earliest  writers  upon  the  subject, 
that  in  their  primary  stage  thev  consiituted  some  sort  of  symbolic  and  even  moral  game, 
is  not  so  well  established.  The  Hindu  and  Chinese  C.  are,  however,  emblematic  in  a 
very  high  degree — the  former  illustrating  the  ten  avatars,  or  incarnations  of  the  deity 
Vishnu;  and  the  so-called  paper-tickets  of  the  Chinese  U^pifving  the  stars,  the  human 


virtues,  and,  indeed,  almost  anything  you  please.  The  learned  sir  William  Jones 
expresses  himself  convinced  that  the  Hindu  game  of  chaturaji—Wiii  four  rajafis  or  kings 
— a  species  of  highly,  complicated  chess,  was  the  first  germ  of  that  parti-colored  paste- 
board which  has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  modern  fortunes.  In  the  wardrobe  accounts 
of  Edward  I.,  there  is  an  item  of  money  paid  for  the  use  of  that  monarch  for  playing  at 
the  four  kings — *' ad  opus  regis  ad  ludendum  ad  gvaiuor  reges,  viii.«.  v.d." — which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  game  at  C. ;  but  how  and  when  painted  C.  took  the  place  of 
carved  figures,  is  still  but  matter  of  conjecture. 

A  pack  of  Hindustani  C,  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  Asiatic  society,  and  presented 
to  capt.  Cromline  Smith  in  1815  by  a  hirh-caste  Brahman,  was  declared  by  the  donor  to  be 
actually  1000  years  old.  "  Nor,"  quoth  the  Brahman  "  can  any  of  us  now  play  at  them,  for 
they  are  not  like  our  modern  cards  at  all."  Neither,  indeed,  do  they  boar  any  remarkable 
resemblance  to  our  own — the  pack  consisting  of  no  less  than  eight  suits  of  clivers  colors, 
the  kings  being  mounted  upon  elephants,  and  the  viziers,  or  second  honors,  upon  horses, 
tigers,  and  bulls.  Moreover,  there  are  other  marks  by  which  the  respective  value  of  the 
common  C.  may  be  distinguished,  which  would  puzzle  our  club  quidnuncs  not  a  little — 
such  as  "a  pine-apple  in  a  shallow  cup,"  and  "a  something  like  a  parasol  without  a 
handle,  and  with  two  broken  ribs  sticking  through  the  top."  In  the  Chinese  dictionary, 
called  Ching-tsze-tung^  it  is  asserted  that  dotted  C.  were  invented  in  the  reign  of  Seun-ho 
(1120  A.D.),  and  devised  for  the  amusement  of  his  numerous  wives;  there  are  30  C.  in 
each  of  these  packs,  3  suits  of  9  C.  each,  and  3  single  C.  superior  to  all  the  others.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  suits  is  Kew-ko-ican — that  is  to  say,  the  nine  ten -thousands  of  kwap 
strings  of  beads,  shells,  or  money;  and  the  titles  of  the  other  two  suits  are  equally -et^- 
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cise  and  sigiQiflcant.  The  Chinese  C.  have,  however,  a  decided  advantage  over  those  of 
Hindustan  in  being  oblong  instead  of  circular. 

C.  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Europe  until  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  **  In  the  year  1379,"  writes  Carelluyzo,  **  was  brought  into  Viterbo  the  game 
at  cards,  which  comes  from  the  country  of  the  Saracens,  and  is  with  them  called  ««*"&." 
**  Whence  afterwards,"  says  Mr.  W.  Chatto  {Origia  aiui  Hi«tary  of  Playing  Cardan,  Lend., 
1848),  "perhaps  Jackanapes,  .Pack  of  cards."  This  entry  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  in  1393 :  '*  Given  to  Jacquemin  Grineonneur,  painter, 
for  three  packs  of  cards,  gilt  and  colored,  and  variously  ornamented,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  king,  56  sols  of  Paris."  From  the  date  of  this  year  being  immediately 
subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  king  lost  his  reason,  the  story  goes  that  C.  were 
invented  to  divert  his  royal  melancholy ;  but  they  were  certainly  of  earlier  use  in  France. 
The  French  clergy  took  greatly  to  C.  about  this  time;  we  are  afraid,  too,  it  was  to  the 
ungenteel  game  of  all-foui*s,  since  we  find  them  specially  forbidden  that  amusement  by 
the  synod  of  Langres,  in  1404. 

Card-making  became  a  regular  trade  in  Germany  14  years  after  this,  and  it,  as  well 
as  card -painting,  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  exclusively  by  females; 
the  wood-engraving  of  C,  however,  did  not  begin  until  some  time  afterwards.  The 
pips  were  then  very  prettily  imagined,  the  suits  consisting  of  hearts,  bells,  acorns,  and 
leaves.  The  place  of  her  majesty  the  queen  was  filled  by  a  knight  in  those  days;  and  it 
is  to  Italy,  and  not  to  Germany  or  France,  that  the  glory  of  giving  place  aux  cUinus 
must  be  conceded.  There  was  also  no  ace  whatever!  By  1420,  gambling  by  means  of 
C.  had  grown  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  provoke  St.  Bernardin  to  preach  against  it  at 
Bologna:  and  that  so  eloquently  as  to  cause  his  hearers  to  make  a  fire  in  the  public 
place  and  throw  all  the  C.  in  their  possession  into  it — a  proceeding  which  must  have 
been  haled  with  joy  by  the  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  of  that  period.  The  signs  upon  Italian 
C,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  first  imported  into  England,  were  cups,  swords, 
moTipy,  and  clubs;  but  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.,  their  further  importation  was 
forbidd  ;n,  and  the  home-trade  of  card-making  protected.  C.  were  played  by  that  time, 
we  read,  "  in  all  places  of  worship"  in  this  country,  by  which  it  was  meant,  not  in  the 
churches,  but  in  the  houses  of  all  the  gentry.  Henry  VII.  was  a  card-player;  and  there 
are  not  a  few  entries  in  that  mean  monarch's  privy-purse  account  of  his  majesty's  little 
losiiiijs.  His  daughter  Margaret,  at  the  age  of  14,  was  found  by  James  iV.  of  Scot- 
land—the first  time  he  ever  saw  her — in  the  act  of  playing  cards;  and  it  was  most  prob- 
ably em  fie,  for  he  at  once  "  proposed  "  to  her,  and  she  "  accepted  "  him.  There  was  a 
»sura  regularly  allotted  to  the  princess,  afterwards  queen,  Mary,  as  pocket-money  for  this 
especial  pur[)ose ;  the  sums  given  her  at  a  time  for  immediate  disbursement  ranging  from 
20.f.  to  40"*.,  but  one  entry  being  so  disgracefully  low  (for  a  princess)  as  **two  and 
tuppence."  James  I.  likewise  played  a  good  deal,  but  so  sleepily  that  he  required  some- 
body to  hold  his  C.  for  him. 

About  the  year  1660,  heraldic  C.  were  first  introduced  into  England,  the  kincof  clubs 
hein<r  represented  by  the  arms  of  the  pope;  of  spades,  by  those  of  the  king  of  France; 
of  diamonds,  by  those  of  the  king  of  Spain;  and  of  hearts,  by  those  of  the  king  of  fine- 
land.  From  these  heraldic  C,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Chatto  derives  the  word  coat-card, 
instead  of  court-card,  which  is  certainly  in  more  general  use.  In  1679,  a  pack  was 
published  containing  the  history  of  all  the  popish  plots,  "excellently  engraved  on 
copper-plates,  with  very  large  descriptions  under  each  card.  Aspersers  of  this  pack/* 
it  is  added  by  their  disinterested  publisher,  "plainly  show  themselves  to  be  popishly 
affected." 

The  French,  from  whom  we  derive  our  ordinary  suits  of  diamond,  heart,  spade,  and 
club — earreau,  coBur,  pique,  and  trifle— were  continually  changing  their  court-cards,  and 
representing  on  them  lall  sorts  of  historical  characters.  In  the  earlier  periods,  their  kings 
were  David.  Alexander,  Ceesar,  and  Charlemagne,  or  Solomon,  Augustus,  Clovis,  and 
Constantino;  about  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  queens,  PIre  Daniel  has  the  most 
ingenious  theories.  Troops,  says  he,  however  brave  and  numerous,  require  to  have 
prudent  and  experienced  generals.  The  trifle  or  clover-plant,  which  abounds  in  the 
meadows  of  France,  denotes  that  a  chief  ought  always  to  encamp  his  army  in  a  place 
where  he  may  obtain  forage  for  his  cavalry;  piques  and  ca/rreaux  signify  magazines  of 
arms,  which  ought  ever  to  be  well  stored — the  carreau  being  a  sort  of  heavy  arrow  shot 
from  a  cross-bow,  and  which  was  so  called  from  its  head  being  squared  (carrf);  cmin, 
hearts,  signified  courage  of  both  commanders  and  soldiers;  the  ace  was  the  Latin  a$,  and 
represented  money,  the  sinews  of  war;  and  so  on. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  the  places  of  the  card-kings  were  filled  by  four 
philosophers— Moli^re.  Lafontainc.  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau;  and  those  of  the  queens  by 
four  virtues — prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  down  card-playing  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law;  but  the  history  of  the  four  kings  has,  nevertheless,  always  retained  its  students. 
Not  a  few  enthusiastic  players  have  absolutely  died  in  harness,  with  cards  in  their 
hands,  such  as  the  great  Bath  player  Lookup,  who  expired  at  his  favorite  ''double 
dumhy,"  not  even  being  permitted  by  inexorable  death  to  play  out  the  game.  The  four 
kinff^,  like  tlieir  flesh-arui-blood  originals,  are  likely  to  lose  all  sway  over  tjie  new  world; 
for  Mr.  Chatto  informs  us,  that  the  court-cards,  if  they  can^M'MK(aso^oif  a  republican 
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pack  manufactured  in  1848  at  New  York,  have  neither  kings  nor  queens;  the  president 
of  hearts  being  Washington;  of  diamonds,  John  Adams;  of  clubs,  Franklin;  and  of 
spades,  Lafayette.  One  of  the  queens  is  Venus,  modestly  concealing  her  charms;  and 
the  others  are  respectively  Fortune,  Ceres,  and  Minerva;  while  the  knaves  are  fitly  repre- 
sented by  Indian  chiefs. 

The  manufacture  of  i)laying-card8  comprises  many  interesting  processes.  The  card- 
board employed  for  this  purpose  is  formed  of  several  thicknesses  of  paper  pasted 
together;  there  are  usually  four  such  thicknesses;  and  the  paper  is  bo  selected  as  to 
take  paste,  paint,  and  polish  equally  well.  The  sheets  of  paper  are  pasted  with  a  brush, 
and  are  united  by  successive  processes  of  cold-drying,  hot-drying,  and  hydraulic  press- 
iu*e.  Each  sheet  is  large  enough  for  40  cards.  The  outer  surfaces  of  the  outer  sheets 
are  prepared  with  a  kind  of  flinty  coating,  which  gives  sharpness  to  the  outline  of  the 
various  colored  devices.  Most  packs  of  cards  are  now  made  with  colored  backs.  The 
ground-tint  is  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  consists  of  distemper  color,  or  pigments  mixed 
with  warm  melted  size.  The  device  impressed  on  this  ^round-tint  is  often  very  beauti- 
ful. Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  the  leading  firm  in  the  manufacture,  employ  tasteful  artists, 
and  invest  a  large  amount  of  capital,  in  the  Introduction  of  new  patterns.  On  cards 
sold  at  moderate  prices,  the  colors  at  the  back  are  generally  two — one  for  the  ground, 
and  one  for  the  device;  but  some  of  the  choicer  specimens  display  several  colors;  and 
many  of  the  designs  are  due  to  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  printing  of  the  design 
is  done  on  the  sheets  of  paper,  before  the  pasting  to  form  cardboard.  The  pips  or  spots 
on  the  faces  of  playing-cards  are  now  spades,  dubs,  hearts,  and  diamonds;  but  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  in  different  countries,  there  have  been  leaves,  acorns,  bells,  cups,  swords, 
fruit,  heads,  parasols,  and  other  objects  similarly  represented.  In  English  cards,  the 
colors  are  red  and  black;  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  once  introduced  red,  black,  green,  and  blue 
for  the  four  suits;  but  the  novelty  was  not  encouraged  by  card-players.  The  same 
makers  have  also  endeavored  to  supersede  the  clumsy  devices  of  kmgs,  queens,  and 
knaves,  by  something  more  artistic;  but  this,  too,  failed  commercially;  for  the  old 
patterns,  like  the  old  willow-pattern  dinner-plates,  are  still  preferred — simply  because 
the  users  have  become  accustomed  to  them.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  print- 
ing of  cards  was  generally  done  by  stenciling,  the  color  being  applied  through  perforated 
devices  in  a  stencil-plate.  The  color  employed  for  this  purpose  is  mixed  up  with  a 
kind  of  paste.  When  there  is  a  device  at  the  back,  the  outline  of  the  device  is  printed 
from  an  engraved  wood-block,  and  the  rest  filled  in  by  stenciling.  The  stenciling  of 
the  front  and  back  can  be  done  either  before  or  after  the  pasting  of  the  sheets  into  card- 
board. One  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture,  has  been  the  substitution  of  oil 
color  for  paste  or  size  color;  and  another,  the  substitution  of  printing  for  stenciling. 
Messrs.  De  la  Rue  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  on  these  novelties;  for  many 
experiments  had  to  be  made,  to  determine  how  best  to  employ  oil  color  so  that  the  spots 
or  pips  may  be  equal-tinted,  the  outline  clear  and  sharp,  the  pigment  well  adherent  to 
the  surface,  and  the  drying  such  as  to  admit  of  polishing  without  stickiness.  The  plates 
for  printing  are  engraved  on  copper  or  brass,  or  are  produced  by  electrotype,  or  are 
built  up  with  small  pieces  of  metal  or  interlaced  wire.  The  printing  is  done  in  the 
usual  way  of  color-printing,  with  as  many  plates  as  there  are  colors  (usually  five),  and 
one  for  the  outlines;  it  is  executed  on  the  sheets  of  paper,  before  being  pasted  into  card- 
board. When  the  printing,  drying,  and  pasting  are  all  completed,  a  careful  polishing 
is  effected  by  means  of  brush-wheels,  pasteboard  wheels,  heated  plates,  and  heated 
rollers,  in  such  a  way  that  the  polish  on  the  back  may  differ  from  that  on  the  face — since 
it  is  found  that  two  equally  polished  surfaces  do  not  slide  quite  so  readily  over  each 
other.  Every  pack  of  cards  made  in  England  for  home-use  pays  a  duty  of  threepence, 
which  duty  is  levied  on  the  ace  of  spades.  The  makers  of  cards  pay  £1  per  annum  for 
a  license,  and  formerly  the  venders  had  to  pay  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  but  this  latter  tax 
was  repealed  on  the  5th  July,  1870.  The  carboard,  when  all  the  printing  is  finished,  is 
cut  up  into  cards;  every  card  is  minutely  examined,  and  nlaced  among  the  '*  moguls," 
*' harry s,"  or  "highlanders,"  as  they  are  technically  callea,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  may  be  faultless  or  slightly  specked;  and  the  cards  are  finally  made  up  Into 
packs.  Persons  wishing  the  best  cards  ^ould  ask  for  "moguls,"  the  usual  retail  price 
for  a  pack  of  which  is  2/3  to  8/9. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  estimated  that  about  half  a  million  packs  of  cards  are 
made  annually  in  England,  by  about  seven  or  eight  firms.  Card-playing  is  not  now  so 
general  in  England  as  it  was  early  in  the  century,  and  the  number  made  has  conse- 
quently lessened,  although  the  quality  has  .greatly  improved.  All  the  cards  used  in 
Russia,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  made  at  an  imperial  manufactory  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  operations  are  conducted  on  a  lar^e  scale,  and  where  the  number  of  packs 
made  exceeas  manifold  the  whole  produce  of  England.  The  French  cards  are  some- 
what smaller  and  thinner  than  those  of  England. 

CARDUC'CI,  Bartolommeo,  1660-1610;  an  Italian  artist;  b.  in  Florence;  studied 
under  Zucchero,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Madrid,  where  he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the 
Escorial  library.  He  died  in  Spam,  where  most  of  his  works  are  to  be  found,  the  most 
celebrated  beinf  a  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  a  church  in  Madrid.  His  brother, 
Vlncenzo,  was  also  a  painter  of  celebrity,  and  the  author  of  a  dialogue  on  the  excellencies 
of  painting.  T  igmzea  oy  vj  v/ v^^  iv 
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CARDU'CHI,  a  warlike  ^people  once  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Kurds  of  tlie  present  day.  The  Greeks,  in  the 
famous  retreat  of  the  10,000,  had  to  pass  through  their  country,  and  were  greatly  har- 
assed by  them. 

CABBUEXIS.    See  Goldfinch. 

CABBTTTTS.    See  Thistlb. 

CARD  WELL,  a  co.  in  central  Ontario,  Canada,  formed  recently  from  Peel  and 
Simcoe  cos. ;  pop.  '71,  16,500. 

CARD  WELL,  Edward,  1787-lb(Jl ;  an  English  clergyman  and  ecclesiastical  historian, 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1826,  he  was  chosen  Camden  professor  of  ancient  history,  and 
during  his  period  of  office  he  wrote  a  translation  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  with 'notes, 
and  T/ce  Coinage  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Bomin^.  In  1831,  he  was  made  principal  of 
St.  Alban's  hall,  and  held  the  place  through  life.  Among  his  publications  were  a 
Student's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament;  Joseph us's  \i\^%ory  vfiih  noie%\  Documentary 
Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  from  1546  to  1716;  History  of  Conferences,  etc., 
connected  with  the  Bevision  oftlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  SynodaUa,  a  CoUeetion  of  Religious 
Canons,  and  Proceedings  of  Convocation  from  1547  to  1717;  and  Rrformatio  Legum 
Ecdesiasticarum. 

CARD  WELL,  Edward,  Viscount,  b.  1813;  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Edward;  graduated 
at  Baliol  college,  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  preferred  political  life  and  entered  parlia- 
ment in  1842,  being  several  times  thereafter  re-chosen.  In  1845,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
treasury  and  president  of  the  board  of  trade.  He  was  subsequently  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
In  Gladstone's  cabinet,  1868,  he  became  secretary  for  war  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  council  on  education.  In  the  war  office  he  proposed  and  effected  a  re- 
organization of  the  army.  With  earl  Stanhope  he  was  one  of  the  literary  executors  of 
sir  Robert  Peel,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  Peel's  Memoirs. 

OABE  or  Carle  Sunday,  the  Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday,  said  to  be  so  called 
because  it  was  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  eat  gray  peas,  called  carlings, 
fried  in  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  on  this  day.  This  practice  apparently  had  its  more 
immediate  origin  m  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  eating  hallowed  beans 
fried  at  this  time — these  beans  being  described  in  some  religious  books  as  symbolical  of 
confession,  and  their  steeping  before  use,  of  meditation.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  adopted  by  this  church  from  a  heathen  custom.    See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities. 

GABEfiN'IKG  is  the  operation  of  heaving  down  a  ship  on  one  side,  in  order  to  expose 
the  other  side  for  cleanmg  by  the  process  of  breaming  (q.v.).  C.  is  seldom  now  per- 
formed upon  English  ships,  partly  because  the  use  of  copper-sheathing  lessens  the  foul- 
ing of  the  bottom,  and  partly  because  caissons  and  hvdraulic  lifts  affoi*d  means  for 
raising  ships  out  of  the  water.  The  Great  Eastern,  in  1860,  was  placed  upon  an  open 
scaflfolding  or  frame,  called  a  gridiron,  in  Mil  ford  Haven,  and  floated  so  as  to  render 
cleansing  possible  without  the  dangerous  and  difficult  process  of  careening. 

In  sea-phrase,  a  vessel  is  said  to  "  careen  "  when  she  leans  over  very  much  through 
press  of  sail. 

CA'EET  (from  the  Latin  careo,  I  am  wanting),  a  character  of  this  form,  a,  denoting 
that  something  has  been  omitted,  and  is  interlined. 

CAREW,  George,  1557-1629;  Earl  of  Totness  and  Baron  of  Clopton;  educated  at 
Oxford  and  joined  the  army,  holding  an  important  command  in  the  Irish  wars  against 
the  earl  of  Desmond.  He  filled  several  offices,  among  them  that  of  one  of  the  lord 
judges  of  Ireland,  in  which  by  a  vigorous  but  prudent  policy  he  speedily  reduced  the 
rebels  to  submission.  His  crowning  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Dunboy  castle,  an  event 
that  greatly  disappointed  the  Spanish  allies  of  the  Irish,  and  ended  the  war.  For  these 
services  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  made  governor  of  Guernsey.  His  last  office 
was  that  of  privy  councilor  to  James  I.  He  wrote  Hibernia  Pacata,  a  history  of  the 
wars  in  Ireland. 

CAREW,  Sir  Gborob,  d.  about  1613;  educated  at  Oxford,  and  knighted  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  secretary  to  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  king  of  Poland.  Under  James  I.  he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  afterwards  as  ambassador  to  France.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Relation  of  tlie  State  of  France. 

CAREW,  Richard,  1555-1620;  an  Oxford  student  who  at  the  age  of  14  was  chosen 
to  dispute  extemporaneously  with  sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of 
noblemen.  He  was  sheriff  of  Cornwall,  and  the  author  of  a  Survey  of  that  county,  a 
work  that  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  He  also  wrote,  or  translated  from  the  Itahan, 
The  Examination  of  Men's  Wit*;  The  Trv^  and  Ready  Way  to  Learn  th^  Latin  Tongue; 
and  made  a  translation  of  the  first  five  cantos  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

CABEW,  Thomas,  a  poet  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  descended  from  an  old  family  in 
Gloucestershire,  was  b.  1589.  Having  been  educated  at  Oxford,  he  traveled  abroad  for 
some  time,  and  on  his  return  was  received  at  court,  and  patronized  by  Charles  I.  C. 
deserves  mention  chiefly  as  the  precursor  and  representative, j|^|t^(j:^aj^J)e,9^1ed  the 
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<*ourtier  and  conventional  school  of  poetry,  whose  chief  characteristic  was  scholarly 
case  and  elegance,  with  a  spice  of  indelicacy,  and  even  indecency.  C.'s  poems,  mostly 
lyrical,  and  treating  of  trining  subjects,  are  among  the  best  of  Ihoir  kind,  and  exhibit 
much  fancy  and  tenderness.  He  died  1639.  Several  editions  of  his  poems,  which  first 
appeared  in  lb40,  have  been  published. 

GA'EEX,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eyperacecB,  of  which  the  species  are 
very  numerous — more  than  450 — principally  abounding  in  the  temperate  and  colder 
parts  of  the  world.  More  that  60  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  English  name  Sedge  or 
Seg  is  sometimes  employed  as  synonymous  with  C,  but  is  popularly  api)lied  only  to 
some  of  the  species.  This  genus  is  distinguished  by  unisexual  flowers,  the  mule  flowers 
with  one  glnme,  the  female  inclosed  in  a  flask-shaped  involucre.  Borne  of  the  species 
arc  plants  of  the  very  humblest  growth,  others  are  2  or  8  ft.  in  height;  all  are  of  unpre- 
tending, grassy,  or  rush-like  ai)pearance.  Some  grow  in  wet,  and  others  in  dry  situa- 
tions; some  arc  of  great  value  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  forming  the  principal  part 
of  the  vegetation  of  swamps,  *whicn  they  gradually  convert  into  fertile  ground.  The 
running  roots,  or  rather  rhizonies.  of  some  help  to  bind  the  sands  of  sea-shores,  particu- 
larly O.  arenarui,  which  is  carefully  planted  for  this  purpose  on  the  dikes  of  Holland. 
None  are  valued  by  the  agriculturist,  as  they  are  very  deficient  in  nutritive  quality,  and 
in  gen(3nil  they  abound  only  in  very  inferior  pastures,  and  good  tillage  and  drainage 
lead  to  their  speedy  disappearance.  The  rhizomes  of  C.  arenaria,  G.  hirta,  and  C. 
disUcha,  are  sometimes  used  under  the  name  of  German  sarmpariUa,  as  a  diaphoretic 
and  demulcent  medicine — a  bad  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  The  two  former  are  com- 
mon in  Britain.  The  dried  leaves  of  G.  sylvaMca  are  used  by  the  Laplanders  to  cover 
their  legs  and  hands  as  a  protection  from  frost-biting  and  chilblains,  being  worn  in  the 
inside  of  their  shoes  and  gloves. 

CAREY,  Henry,  d.  1748;  an  English  musical  composer  and  poet,  an  -illegitimate 
son  of  George  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax.  Carey's  ballads  and  songs,  though  of  no 
great  merit  as  compositions,  were  very  popular  at  the  time.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
dramatic  pieces,  among  wliich  were  Ghrononhoto7Uhologo8,  a  burlesque  on  tragedv' ;  the 
Honest  To rkshi reman,  an  operetta;  Nancy  and  Thoinaa  aiid  Sally,  interludes;  The  Dragon 
of  Wantley,  Marg&ry  or  the  Dragoness^  burlesque  operas.  One  of  his  songs,  Sally  in  our 
Alley,  is  still  remarkably  popular  in  England. 

CABEY,  Henrt  C,  a  political  economist  of  the  United  States,  b.  at  Philadelphia  in 
1798.  In  1836,  he  published  an  essay  on  the  Bate  of  Wages,  which  was  expanded  into 
the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1837-40).  The  value  of  this  work  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Frederic  Bastiat  copied  its  leading  ideas. 
It  was  translated  into  Italian  and  Swedish,  and  favorably  noticed  in  all  the  impoitant 
politico-economic  journals  of  Europe.  In  1838,  C.  published  The  Gredlt  System  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States;  and  in  1848,  The  Past,  the  Preaent,  and  the 
Future,  a  work  marked  by  great  vigor  and  originality.  In  1853,  appeared  the  Letters  on 
the  International  Gopyright;  in  1858,  Principles  of  Social  Science;  in  1867,  Beview  of  Vie 
Decade  1857-67;  and,  in  1873,  The  Unity  of  Law.  C.  was  originally  a  free  trader,  but 
was  ere  long  recognized  as  the  head  of  a  new  school  of  political  economy.  According 
to  this  system,  free- trade  may  be  the  ideal  towards  which  we  should  tend,  but  a  period 
of  protection  is  an  indispensable  stage  in  the  progress  towards  it. 

CAREY.  Mathbw,  b.  Ireland,  1760,  d.  Philadelphia,  1839;  an  author  and  publisher. 
Tn  consequence  of  publishing  an  address  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  on  their  oppres- 
sion by  the  penal  code  (about  1778)  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Ireland,  but  returned 
within  a  year  and  established,  in  1783,  the  Volunteer's  Journal.  His  attacks  uix)n  parlia- 
ment and*^  the  ministry  caused  his  imprisonment  in  Newgate  until  the  dissolution  of 
])arliament.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  by  the  aid  of  Lafayette,  who  sent  him  $400, 
and  immediately  started  The  Pennsylvania  Herald,  one  of  the  first  papers  in  the  country 
to  furnish  accurate  reports  of  legislative  debates.  In  Jan.,  1786,  he  fought  a  duel  with 
col.  Oswald,  another  editor,  and  was  seriously  wounded.  He  was  subsequently  con- 
nected with  the  Golumbian  Magazine  and  the  American  Museum.  In  1791.  he  began 
trade  as  a  bookseller,  and  with  his  sons  built  up  a  prosperous  business.  During  the 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1793  he  was  active  in  the  work  of  relief,  and  afterwards  wrote 
a  hi-story  of  the  disease.  In  1793,  he,  with  others,  founded  the  Hibernian  society,  and 
in  1796  he  assisted  bishop  White  in  establishing  the  first  Sunday-school  society.  ()arey 
was  a  constant  writer,  and  published  a  great  number  of  essays  on  party  politics,  polit- 
ical economy,  and  social  questions.  Among  his  favorite  ideas  were  internal  improve- 
ments and  a  protective  tariff.  His  son  Henry  C.  (see  ante)  was  one  of  the  foremost 
American  writers  on  political  economy. 

CABEY,  William,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister  and  missionary  belonging  to  the 
Baptist  body,  was  b.  at  Paulersbury,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire,  Aug.,  761.  He 
served  his  time  as  a  shoemaker,  but  began  to  preach  about  his  20th  year.  A  pamphlet 
whicii  he  published  about  this  time,  attracted  the  attention  of  his  co-workers  in  the  minis- 
try to  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  and  ultimately  a  missionary  society,  chiefly 
through  C. 's  exertions,  was  formed  C.  and  a  Mr.  Thomas  were  chosen  its  first  mis- 
sionaries to  India  in  1793.     From  that  time  until  his  death  in  1836,  C.  was  indefatig^^Ct* 
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(under  many  difficulties,  especially  in  his  early  years)  in  his  efiforts  to  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  Under  his  direction,  the  Scram  pore  mission,  of 
which  he  was  the  principal  founder,  had  up  to  1832  issued  above  200,000  Bibles,  or  por- 
tions thereof,  in  about  forty  oriental  languages  or  dialects,  besides  a  great  number  of 
tracts  and  other  religious  works  in  various  languages.  A  great  proportion  of  the  actual 
literary  labor  involved  in  these  undertakings  was  performed  by  C.  himself,  whose  San- 
skrit and  other  grammars  have  been  very  highly  spoken  of  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Boden, 
professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford.  C.  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Fort-William 
college,  Calcutta,  from  1800  to  1830. 

CARQILL,  Donald,  1610-81 ;  a  leader  of  the  covenanters  appointed  to  a  church  in 
Qlasgow,  where  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  government  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bothwell,  and  fled  to  Holland;  but  returned 
almost  immediately  and  joined  Richard  Cameron  in  publishing  the  Sanquhar  declara- 
tion, and  boldly  excommunicated  the  king  and  his  officials.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
arrested  and  beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  July  27,  1681. 

CABOO  is  a  general  name  for  all  the  merchandise  carried  on  board  a  trading-ship. 
Sometimes  it  is  applied  also  to  the  invoice  of  the  cargo.  The  term  deck-cargo,  is  given 
to  the  commodities  on  deck,  which  are  not  usually  included  in  the  policy  of  insurance. 

For  the  security  of  the  customs*  revenue,  the  master  of  every  coasting- vessel  is  bound 
to  keep  a  cargo-book^  recording  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  port 
of  departure,  the  port  of  destination,  the  goods  taken,  the  name  of  the  shippers  and 
consignees,  the  time  of  departure  and  other  particulars.  The  custom-house  officers  may 
demand  to  see  this  book  at  any  time.  The  C.  of  passenger  ships  is  placed,  in  some 
degree,  under  the  control  of  the  emigration  officers  by  an  act  passed  in  1852. 

CARHEIL,  Etienne  de,  a  Jesuit  missionary  among  the  Indians  of  Canada  about 
1668.  He  was  among  the  earliest  to  master  the  native  languages.  The  time  of  hia  death 
is  not  known,  but  he  was  at  missionary  work  as  late  as  1721. 

CA'BIA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  south- westernmost  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
n.  by  Lydia,  e.  by  Ph^gia,  s.e.  by  Lycia,  and  w.  and  8.w.  by  the  Mediterranean.  A 
large  portion  of  what  was  C.  is  mountainous.  The  chief  ranges  were  called  the  Cad- 
mian  and  the  Latmian.  The  most  important  river  was  the  McFander,  famous  for  its 
windings.  C.  was,  at  an  early  date,  governed  by  petty  princes  or  kings;  it  afterwards 
became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  former  princes  continuing  to  rule  as  satraps; 
and  it  subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  the  early  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt;  and 
finally,  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  into  those  of  the  Romans.  Among  the  chief  towns  were 
Cnidus,  Halicarnassus,  and  Miletus. 

CABIA'CO,  a  seaport  of  Venezuela,  at  the  month  of  a  river,  and  at  the  head  of  a  gulf 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  40  m.  to  the  e.  of  Cumana,  in  lat.  10°  80'  n.,  and  long.  63  40' 
west.  Pop.  7,000.  The  gulf,  long  and  narrow,  with  good  anchorage,  and  well- wooded 
shores,  is  open  only  on  the  w.,  anathat  to  a  portion  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  which  is  itself 
breasted  by  a  chain  of  islands. 

CA'BIACOTT,  Carjacotj,  or  ViRomiAN  Deer,  Cermts  Virginiamu,  a  species  of  deer 
found  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  from  Mexico  to  about  n.  lat.  48",  and  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  the  species  commonly  called  deer  by  the  Anglo-Americans, 
It  is  smaller  and  more  elegant  than  the  common  stag ;  of  very  variable  color — light  reddish 
brown  in  spring,  slaty  blue  in  autumn,  and  dull  brown  in  winter;  the  belly,  throat,  chin, 
and  inner  parts  of  the  limbs  white.  The  horns  of  the  adult  male  are  of  moderate  size, 
bent  strongly  backward,  and  then  suddenly  forward,  so  as  to  bring  their  tips  nearly 
above  the  nose;  they  have  several  snags.  The  fawn  is  profusely  decked  with  white 
spots,  arranged  in  lines,  and  sometimes  running  into  stripes.  The  name  C  is  extended 
generically  to  several  nearly  allied  species,  found  in  Mexico,  California,  etc. 

(ABIA'KA,  MwrodactyluH  critiatm,  a  bird  of  the  order  graUa,  allied  to  the  cranes, 
but  exhibiting  also  points  of  strong  resemblance  to  gallinaceous  birds,  among  which  it 
has  therefore  been  proposed  to  rank  it,  next  to  the  euans.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  mhabiting  open  plains  and  the  outskirts  of  forests,  where  it 
feeds  chiefly  on  serpents,  lizards,  and  insects.  It  is  lar^r  than  the  common  heron;  the 
plumage  is  brown,  finely  waved  with  darker  brown,  whitish  on  the  lower  parts.  When 
pursued,  the  Q.  seeks  safety  by  running,  and  does  not  readily  attempt  to  use  its  wings. 
Its  voice  resembles  that  of  a  young  turkey.  It  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  it  i» 
sometimes  reared  in  a  domesticated  state. 

CARIBBEAN  SEA,  the  grandest  inlet  of  the  western  hemisphere— corresponding,  in 
several  respects,  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  eastern — is  separated  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  by  Yucatan,  and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  the  great  arch  of  the  Antilles, 
between  Cuba  and  Trinidad  inckiaive,  stretching  in  n.  lat.  from  about  8"  to  al>out  22^ 
and  in  w.  long,  from  about  61"  to  about  89°.  The  C.  S.  forms  the  turning-point  in  the 
vast  cycle  of  waters  known  as  the  Gulf  stream  (q. v.),  that  wheels  round,  with  the  regu 
larity  of  time  itself,  from  southern  Africa  to  northern  Europe.  Its  pours  its  waters  into 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  w.,  which  shoots  forth,  on  the  e.,  the  Florida  stream  with  the 
computed  volume  of  3,000  Mississippis.  To  supply  this  enormous  efllux,  theC.  S.  draws 
ou  the  Atlantic,  laying  under  contribution  nearly  all  thetrade-windregionsof  that  ocean, 
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SO  as  literally  to  become  the  receptacle  of  tlie  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco.  To  the  British 
isles,  it  is,  in  this  connection,  an  object  of  peculiar  interest.  Rendering  still  warmer 
the  warm  floods  which  it  concentrates,  it  imparts  to  the  Florida  stream  that  high  tem- 
perature which  tends,  with  the  aid  of  the  prevalent  winds,  to  mitigate  climate  from 
Guernsey  to  Shetland*  In  common  with  the  islands  of  its  eastern  boundary,  the  C.  8. 
takes  its  name  from  their  now  extinct  aborigines,  the  Caribs. 

GABIBBEE  BABX,  or  PrroN  Bakk,  is  the  bark  of  exost^mma  GcmbcBwm,  a  small  tree 
which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Mexico,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  cin- 
chonacem.  The  genus  exostemma  is  very  nearly  allied  to  ciTichona,  from  which  it  differs 
in  having  the  stamens  exserted,  whereas  in  cinchona  thejr  are  included  within  the  corolla. 
£1.  CaritHBum  has  ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  and  is  known  m  the  West  Indies  as  the  sea-»id6 
beech.  C.  B.  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  very  faint  smell.  It  contains  none  of  the 
characteristic  alkaloids  of  cinchona,  yet  very  much  resembles  it  in  some  of  its  properties, 
and  is  one  of  the  barks  sometimes  substituted  for  the  true  cinchona  barks. 

CARIBBEE  ISLANDS.'   See  Antilles,  arUe. 

CARIBOU'.    See  Reindeer,  ante. 

CA'RIBS,  Indians  of  the  West  India  islands,  who  were  in  the  time  of  Columbus 
numerous  and  powerful ;  a  warlike  and  aggressive  people,  who  pertinaciously  opposed 
the  advances  of  the  Europeans.  It  is  supposed,  though  not  proved,  that  they  were 
addicted  to  cannibalism.  They  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  islanas;  and 
at  present  their  chief  settlement  is  in  Honduras,  where  they  form  an  industrious  and 
prosperous  portion  of  the  people,  though  still  retaining  their  language  and  many  of  tbeir 
customs,  in  1796,  the  English,  weary  of  the  continual  disturbances  occasioned  by  the 
Caribs,  transported  them  m  a  body  from  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  to  the  island  of 
Ruatan.  There  are  two  great  tribes,  the  red,  and  the  black;  the  former  were  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  stock,  and  the  latter  mixed  with  negro  blood.  Some  of  the  Indians 
in  South  America  are  apparently  of  the  same  race. 

CABIGA.    See  Papaw. 

CABIGATUBE  (Ital.  c(meaiv/ra,  from  carictMre,  to  load  or  overcharge).  The  etymology 
of  this  word  indicates  its  meaning  very  distinctly,  which  is  that  of  a  representation  of  a 
face,  form,  or  character,  in  which  the  salient  features  are  exaggerated  or  overloaded,  to 
the  extent  of  producing  a  ludicrous  effect,  without  entirely,  or  even  essentially  destroy- 
ing the  resemblance.  C.  may  be  regarded  as  the  opposite  of  idealization ;  the  former 
consisting  in  a  disproportionate  development  of  some,  very  frequently  of  one  only,  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  subject  treated,  the  latter  in  a  proportionate  elevation  of  them  all. 
Nay,  further,  the  destruction  of  harmony  is  essential  to  C,  and  where  harmony  is  the 
prevailing  quality  of  its  subject,  the  required  effect  may  frequently  be  produced  by 
this  means  alone;  whereas  harmony  belongs  of  necessity  to  idealization,  and  where 
its  absence  was  the  characteristic  defect  of  the  object  as  a  real  existence,  an  ideal  of 
a  humble  kind  may  frequently  be  produced  by  simply  restoring  it. 

When  used  with  reference  to  sensible  representation,  C.  stands,  to  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  plastic  and  pictorial  arts,  in  the  same  relation  in  which  farce 
stands  to  the  legitimate  drama.  Both  C.  and  farce  are  thus  degenerate  forms  of  art; 
and  though  requiring  much  cleverness  for  their  successful  execution,  and  often  afford- 
ing lively  satisfaction  to  the  spectator,  can  scarcely  be  said  in  general  to  have  an 
elevating  object,  or  any  other  tendency  than  to  amuse.  When  used  as  ancillary  to 
well-directed  and  merited  satire,  C.  assumes  a  noble  character,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  our  nation  that  it  is  so  frequently  thus  employed  in  our  ephemeral  literature. 
The  best  examples  of  C.  which  have  ever  appeared  in  the  literature  of  any  people, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Punch, 

GA'EIES  {rottenness)  is  a  disease  of  bone  analogous  to  the  ulceration  of  soft  tissues. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  gradual  loss  of  substance,  from  the  particles  of  bone  being 
absorbed,  or  being  cast  on  and  washed  away  in  a  purulent  discharge.  It  begins  as  an 
unhealthy  inflammation,  followed  by  exudation  of  new  materials,  and  softening  of  the 
part  affected.  On  examination,  the  bone-cells  are  found  filled  with  a  reddish  glairy 
fluid,  and  in  scrofulous  patients,  deposits  of  tubercle.  After  C.  has  existed  for  some 
time,  an  abscess  forms,  and  bursts;  its  aperture  remains  open,  discharging  a  thin  fluid, 
which  contains  particles  of  the  bone.  If  a  probe  be  passed  through  this  opening,  it 
will  be  felt  to  sink  into  some  soft  gritty  substance;  this  is  the  carious  bone,  which,  if 
removed,  and  well  washed,  will  be  found  to  resemble  in  whiteness  and  fragility  loaf- 
sugar  softening  in  hot  water. 

C.  may  attack  any  bone,  but  it  usually  selects  the  vertebrae,  those  of  the  wrist  and 
foot,  and  the  soft  ends  of  long  bones  forming  joints.  To  this  terrible  disease  most 
deformities,  not  congenital,  are  owing.  The  carious  vertebrse  yield  under  the  weight 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  spine  curves  forwards,  or  to  one  side.  In  the  joint-ends  of  bones, 
the  part  enlar^s,  the  cartila^s  become  affected,  matter  forms,  and  amputation  of  the 
limb,  or  excision  of  the  iomt,  is  frequently  necessary  to  save  the  patient's  life.  Too 
often  the  disease  recurs  with  night-sweats,  hectic,  and  death. 

The  causes  of  C.  are  constitutional,  though  it  may  be  accidentally  determined  to  some 
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particular  part  of  the  body  by  any  irritation,  such  as  a  blow,  or  exposure  to  atmospheric 
changes.  Scrofulous  persons,  and  those  who  have  had  syphilis  or  mercury  in  excess  at 
any  period  of  their  lives,  are  moi*e  subject  to  it  than  others.  If  affecting  a  small  bone, 
the  latter  may  be  entirely  removed;  and  if  the  disease  is  strictly  limiteof  to  the  ends  of 
bones  forming  a  joint,  these  may  be  excised.  Within  the  last  SO  years,  great  advances 
have' been  made  in  this  department  of  sureery,  and  G.  of  the  joints  is  but  seldom  counted 
a  sufficient  reason  for  amputation ;  the  Knee,  hip,  shoulder,  ell)ow,  ankle,  and  wrist 
joints  have  all  been  repeatedly  excised  successfully  in  this  country.  In  situations  where 
tlie  part  cannot  be  reached  by  instruments,  lotions  of  dilute  acid  may  be  injected,  with 
the  view  cff  stimulating  the  carious  surface  to  assume  a  healing  action. 

The  treatment  of  C.  consists  in  supporting  the  patient's  strength  by  judicious  change 
of  air,  and  tonics,  with  the  administration  of  medicines,  such  as  cod-liver  oil  in  scrof- 
ula, which  appear  to  combat  the  constitutional  predisposition  to  the  disease.  In  those 
parts  where  the  diseased  bone  can  be  reached,  it  should  be  gouged  or  scraped  away,  so  as 
to  leave  a  healthy  surface  of  bone,  which  may  granulate  up,  and  heal. 

Caries  of  thb  Teeth  depends,  it  is  supposed,  on  an  original  faulty  formation  of 
their  substance,  when,  after  any  depressing  cause,  especially  in  scrofulous  and  ill-nour- 
ished persons,  they  soften  and  crumble  away,  at  last  laying  open  the  cavity  which  con- 
tains the  nervous  pulp  of  the  tooth,  and  producing  toothache.  Treatment, — The  carious 
surface  should  be  removed,  and,  as  a  substitute  for  the  lost  substance,  gold  or  some 
other  substance  should  be  stuffed  into  the  cavitv.  If  the  pulp  be  exposed,  the  hole 
should  be  stuffed  with  some  softer  material,  till  the  parts  are  somewhat  hardened;  for 
this,  Mr.  Tomes  of  London  recommends  a  plug  of  cotton-wool  dipped  in  a  mixture  of 
mastich,  a  dram,  and  rectified  spirit  or  eau-de-Cologne,  li  oz. ;  or  of  gutta  percha  dis- 
solved in  chloroform. 

GABIGNA'NO,  a  t.  of  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  about  11  m.  s.  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful country;  has  some  fine  churches,  manufactures  of  silk-twist,  and  a  pop.  of  7,713. 
This  town  gives  name  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 

GAB'ILLON.    See  Bell. 

CABIMA'TA,  a  name  applied  to  the  passage  between  Borneo  and  Billiton;  also  to 
a  cluster  of  islets  in  the  same  passage;  and  lastly,  to  the  principal  member  of  the 
group,  whose  highest  point,  a  peak  of  2,000  ft.,  is  in  lat  I''  36'  s.,  and  long.  108°  54'  e. 

CABIII^A'SIA,  a  remarkable  and  interesting  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the 
order  called  heteropoda,  or  nueleobranehiata,  having  a  thin  shell,  m  form  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  limpet,  which,  however,  only  covers  the  visceral  sac  (heart,  gills,  etc.),  leaving 
the  greatei'  part  of  the  animal  exposed.  The  shells  of  some  of  the  species  have  been 
sometimes  aenominated  Venus's  supper  and  glass  nautUtis.  The  body  is  gelatinous,  and 
so  transparent  that  much  of  its  interior  organization  can  be  seen.  Nearly  opposite  to 
the  part  of  the  back  occupied  by  the  shell  is  a  sort  of  vertical  fin,  answering  to  the  foot 
of  the  other  gasteropods.  The  species  of  C.  are  all  marine,  are  found  only  in  llie  seas 
of  the  warmer  latitudes,  and  generally  swim  with  the  back  downward.  Closely  allied 
to  C.  is  the  genus  ^roto,  in  which  there  is  no  shell  at  all. 

CABI'NI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  and  12  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.     It  has  an  old  castle;  and  a  pop.  of  9,600,  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing. 

GABINO  LA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Gaeta.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  and  a  Franciscan  convent.     The  district  produces  excellent  wine.    Pop.  6,620. 

GABIH^'THIA  (Ger.  KdrntlienX  a  crown-land  of  the  Austrian  empire,  forming  part 
of  tlie  old  kingdom  of  lUyria,  with  an  area  of  3,958  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  in  1869,  of 
887,694,  which  is  rather  less  than  what  it  was  in  1854.  The  principal  river  is  theDrave, 
which  passes  thiough  the  country  from  w.  to  e.,  in  a  course  of  almost  150  miles.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  with  long  deep  valleys,  that  of  the  Drave 
widening  at  Villach  and  Klagenfurt  into  a  great  plain.  The  valley  of  the  Drave  divides 
the  A'ort'c  from  the  Cortntkian  Alps.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent,  owing 
to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  great  part  of  which  is  occupied  in  pasture, 
or  covered  with  brushwood.  Many  horses  and  cattle  are  reared  and  exported.  The 
principal  products  are  mineral.  One  of  the  principal  branches  of  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  hardware;  the  other  manufactures  include  woolens,  silk  stuffs,  and  cottona 
The  capital  is  Klagenfurt— The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Garni,  who  derived  their 
name  from  the  Celtic  word  cam  or  corn,  Lat.  cornu,  Eng.  horn — an  allusion  to  the  cnig^, 
horn-like  pinnacles  of  their  hills.  Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  belonged  to  Noricum, 
afterwards  to  the  Roman  empire.  By  and  by  the  Carni  were  swept  away  in  the  deluge 
of  immigation  from  the  e.,  and  Slaves" settled  in  the  country.  After  some  time  the  Slaves 
themselves  were  so  heavily  oppressed  by  the  Avari,  that  they  called  to  their  assistance  a 
Frank,  named  Samo.  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Carantania,  which  included  much 
more  than  the  present  C,  but  fell  to  pieces  after  his  death.     Finally,  it  came  into  the 

gossession   of  Austria  (q.v.).     Only  about  two  sevenths  of  the  present  population  is 
lavic  (Slovenians),  the  remainder  being  Germans. 
CARFNUS.  Marcus  Aitrelics,  son  of  Cams,  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor  of 
Rome  in  283  a.d.     He  was  a  cruel  and  profligate  ruler,  and  the  soldiers  naturally 
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rebelled,  proclaiming  Diocletian.  Carinus  marched  into  Moesia  to  quell  the  revolt,  and 
won  a  decisive  victory,  but  at  the  moment  of  triumph  he  was  killed  by  one  of  his  sol- 
diers whose  wife  the  profligate  emperor  had  led  away. 

CABI'FE,  a  t.  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  same 
name,  50  m.  s.e.  of  Cumana.  The  valley  is  noted  for  a  cavern  frequented  by  the  remark- 
able bird  called  guacharo  (q.v.).     Pop.  of  town  and  valley,  5000. 

CAR'ISBROOKE,  a  village  in  the  islo  of  Wiglit  almost  adjoining  Newport,  chiefly 
noted  for  its  castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Saxons  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury. It  was  enlarged  in  the  11th  c.  by  the  first  lord  of  Wiglit;  was  captured  by  Ste- 
phen in  1186,  and  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  successfully  resisted  attacks  by  the  French. 
During  ElizalKjtli's  reign  it  was  further  enlarged  until  its  outer  walls  inclosed  20  acres. 
It  was  in  this  castle  tliat  Charles  I.  took  refuge  in  Nov.,  1647,  but  he  soon  found  his 
asylum  a  prison.  After  his  execution  his  two  youngest  children  were  confined  in  the 
castle,  and  tlie  princess  Elizabeth  died  there.  The  remains  of  the  castle  are  still  exten- 
sive. Opposite  the  castle-hill  are  the  remains  of  a  Cistercian  priory  founded  in  the  11th 
c,  and  the  parish  church  claims  even  a  greater  antiquity.     Pop.  of  parish  71,  8198. 

GABIS'SA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  apoeynacea.  C.  earandas  is  a  thorny 
shrub,  much  used  for  fences  in  India;  and  the  fruit,  called  earandas — a  berry  about  the 
size  of  a  small  plum — for  tarts  and  preserves. 

CARIS'SIMI,  Giovanni  Giacomo,  b.  about  1604  near  Rome;  became  chapel-master, 
or  director  of  music,  at  the  age  of  20.  Bv  education  he  belonged  to  the  old  lioman 
school  of  music,  but  his  compositions  mark  the  turning-point  from  the  traditions  of  the 
renaissance  period  to  the  incipient  aspirations  of  modern  music.  His  numerous  compo- 
sitions include  masses,  cantatas,  motets,  and  oratorios. 

CAR'LEE,  or  Earli,  a  village  in  India,  40  m.  e.  of  Bombav,  remarkable  only  for 
a  Buddhist  temple  hewn  into  a  rocky  precipice  which  rises  800  ft.  above  the  plain,  the 
temple  being  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  The  temple  is  130  by  40  ft.,  with  a  high 
arched  roof.  An  arch  rises  over  the  entrance  to  the  artificial  cavern,  and  before  each  of 
the  side  entrances  are  screens  of  stone-work  ornamented  with  naked  male  and  female 
figures  in  alto-rilievo.  In  front  are  three  large  lions,  and  around  the  portico  are  figures 
of  elephants,  each  one  surmounted  by  a  driver  and  a  howdah  or  saddle  containing  fig- 
ures of  two  persons.  The  interior  is  finished  with  a  double  row  of  sculptured  pillars 
forming  a  semicircle.    This  curious  temple  is  well  preserved. 

CABLEIT,  Emilie,  a  well-known  Swedish  novel-writer,  was  b.  8th  Aug.,  1807,  at 
StrOmstad,  near  the  frontier  of  Norwav.  She  was  the  youngest  of  14  children  of  a 
merchant  named  Smith.  During  childhood  her  talent  in  imaginative  fiction  was 
remarked  by  her  friends;  but  it  was  not  till  1838  that  her  first  novel,  Waldemar  Klein, 
was  given  to  the  world.  She  was  then  a  widow,  having  been  married,  in  1827,  to  Dr. 
Flygare.  In  1841,  she  was  again  married  to  J.  G.  Carlcn,  a  lawyer,  and  known  as  a 
poet,  in  Stockholm.  Iler  literary  productiveness  has  been  very  remarkable,  her  fictions 
being  chiefly  founded  on  the  characteristics  of  the  lower  orders  m  Sweden;  and,  although 
faulty  in  many  respects,  they  are  especially  rich  and  striking  in  incident;  and  her  char- 
acters, without  exhibiting  any  very  deep  insight  or  subtle  analytic  power,  are  yet  intel- 
ligent and  consistent.  Among  her  many  works,  which  have  been  translated  into  English, 
are  The  Rose  of  ThisUeland;  T/te  BitihriglU;  The  Uermit;  The  Events  of  a  Year;  The 
Lover^s  Straia^em;  Gustavris  Ltndurm;  The  Maiden's  Toicer;  Woman's  Lfe,  etc.  Uer 
works  are  largely  circulated  both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

CARLETON,  a  co.  in  New  Brunswick,  Can.,  on  the  Maine  border,  drained  by  the 
St.  John  and  its  tributaries;  3,008  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  19,938.  The  surface  is  rough,  with 
forests  and  excellent  timber.    Chief  town,  Woodstock. 

CARLETON,  a  co.  in  e.  Ontario,  Can.,  on  the  Ottawa  river;  647  sq.m.;  pop.  71, 
21,739.  The  co.  is  traversed  by  the  Ottawa  and  Prescott  railroad,  and  the  Rideau 
canal.     Lumbering  is  the  principal  business  of  the  people.     Chief  town,  Ottawa  City. 

CARLETON,  Sir  Guy,  Lord  Dorchester,  1724^1808;  a  British  officer  distinjruishod 
at  Louisburg,  Quebec,  and  Belle  Isle,  and  wounded  in  the  siege  of  Havana  in  1762.  He 
was  a  lieut.gen.  in  the  British  army,  and  the  successor  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  in  chief 
command  in  the  American  colonies  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  and  till  its  close. 

CAELETOK,  William,  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  tales  describing  Irish 
life  and  manners,  was  b.  1798,  at  Prillisk,  in  the  co.  of  Tyrone,  Ireland.  Bred  and 
educated  among  the  peasantry,  he  passed  through  the  common  sufiferings  and  privations 
of  Irish  poverty,  and,  after  receiving  some  scanty  instruction  in  a  hedge-school,  he,  in  his 
17th  year,  went  to  an  academy  which  a  relative  had  opened  at  Glasslough.  where  he 
remained  two  years.  Afterwards,  a  vague  ambition  led  him  to  Dublin,  where  he  arrived 
with  only  some  three  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  where,  in  1880.  he  published  his  Traits 
and  Stories  of  (he  Irish  Peasantry.  Their  freshness  of  style  pleased  the  public,  and  won 
the  favor  of  critics.  A  second  series,  issued  in  1832,  was  also  well  received;  and,  in 
1839,  he  published  a  powerful  story,  entitled  FardorougJia  the  Miser,  in  several  passages 
of  which,  however,  his  humor  becomes  extravagant.  Subsequently,  C.  published  a> 
series  of  tales  (3  vols. ,  Dub.  1841),  mostly  of  pathetic  interest,  but  including  a  verj'  g(^lih 
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and  humorous  sketch  of  the  Mi^ortunes  cf  Barney  Branagan,  which  proved  a  great 
favorite.  The  story  of  VaJenthie  irClutchy  is  half  political  and  half -religious  in  its  ten 
dency,  defending  the  Irish  Catholic  priesthood,  ana  advocating  repeal  of  the  union,  it 
appeared  in  1845.  Other  narratives— 72t>r/^  t/if  Rover,  1846;  TheBlack  Prophet,  1847;  and 
2'he  Tithe  Proctor,  1849 — contain  many  proofs  of  the  author's  genius.  WUUy  BtSly.  3 
vols.,  appeared  in  1855,  and  2' he  EcU  Eye  in  1860.  C.  is  tlie  true  historian  of  the  Irish 
people.  Sharing  in  their  qualities  of  mind  and  temperament,  he  has  a  true  sympathy 
with  all  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  a  graphic  and  picturesque  pen  with  which  to  describe 
them.  In  consideration  of  his  literary  services,  he  enjoyed  a  government  pension  of 
£200  a  year,  and  on  his  death  in  Jan.,  1869,  the  queen  granted  a  pension  of  £100  to  his 
widow. 

CARLI,  Giovanni  Rinaldo,  a  distinguished  Italian  economist  and  archieologist,  was 
b.  at  Capo  d'Istria,  April,  1720.  Educated  at  home  and  at  Flambro  in  the  Friuii,  he  was. 
in  his  24th  year,  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and  navigation  at  Padua.  In  1754. 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  On  the  Histoid  of  the  Coins  and  Currency, 
aThd  on  the  Institution  of  tJie  Mints  of  Italy,  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared 
six  years  later.  The  book  treats  of  the  monetary  history  of  Italjr  from  tlie  fall  of  the 
western  empire  until  the  17th  c,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  representations  of 
coins,  national  and  foreign,  circulating  in  Italy  during  the  various  aces,  and  their  value 
as  compared  with  the  price  of  provisions  at  different  periods  is  also  calculated.  Hii 
merits  as  a  financier  were  not  overlooked.  He  was  made  president  of  the  council  of 
commerce  and  public  economy  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  president  of  the  new  council  of 
finances,  into  which  branch  of  administration  he  introduced  many  admirable  reforms. 
The  inhabitants  were  also  indebted  to  his  influence  for  the  abolition  of  the  inquisitional 
tribunal.  He  also  wrote  some  valuable  works  on  Istrian  and  other  antiquities:  disser 
tations  on  classical  subiects;  against  sorcery;  against  Rousseau's  theory  of  natural 
religion,  etc.  lie  died  Feb.,  1795.  His  works,  exclusive  of  his  ItaMan  AntiquUies,  were 
published  in  19  vols.  8vo  (Milan,  1784r-94). 

CABLIVS  THISTLE,  Carl£na,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  comjxmid, 
closely  allied  to  the  true  thistles,  from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  inner  scales 
of  the  involucre  spreading  like  rays,  and  being  colored  and  shining.  These  involucral 
scales  are  remarkably  hygrometric,  expanding  in  dry  and  closing  together  in  wet 
weather,  and  this  property  they  retain  for  a  long  time;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  there 
fore  often  nailed  on  cottage-doors  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  to  indicate  the  weather 
The  name  C.  T.  is  derived  from  a  legend,  that  an  angel  show^ed  the  root  of  one  of  the 
species  to  Charlemagne,  as  a  remedy  for  a  plague.  Tliis  species,  C.  acanlis,  grows  oo 
hills  and  mountains,  especially  in  calcareous  soils  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe 
It  has  a  very  short  stem,  and  very  large  heads  of  flowers,  and  was  formerly  in  hi<rh 
repute  for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  its  root — which  is  in  large  doses  a  drastic  purgative 
— but  its  use  is  now  almost  confined  to  veterinary  practice. — The  only  British  species  is 
the  common  C.  T.  (C  t^ulgaris),  not  unfrequent  m  England  and  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  sometimes  rather  a  troublesome  weed,  but  always  indicative  of  a  poor  soil.  It  ha* 
a  stem  about  a  foot  high;  and  many  purplish  heads  of  flowers  set  amidst  straw-colored 
rays. 

CAB'LIHOS,  in  ship-building,  are  small  beams  laid  fore  and  aft,  and  resting  upon  the 
main  or  deck  beams.  These,  with  other  pieces  called  ledges^  laid  at  right  angles  lo 
them,  form  a  framework  by  which  the  deck  is  supported. 

CARLINVILLE,  a  t.  and  seat  of  justice  in  Macoupin  ro..  111.,  on  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  railroad,  89  m.  s.w.  of  Springfield.  C.  is  the  seat  of  Blackburn  university,  aod 
is  an  important  center  for  local  trade.     Pop.  township,  1870,  5,808. 

CARLISLE  {ante\  the  seat  of  justice  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Cumberland 
Valley  railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pine  Grove  branch,  18  m.  w.  b^  s.  of  Harrisburc. 
pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  in  a  highly  productive  agricultural  region;  is  well  built,  with 
wide  and  handsome  streets,  and  several  fine  public  buildings.  Dickinson  college  wa? 
founded  here  in  1783  by  the  Methodist  denomination.  Near  the  town  are  the  well 
known  C.  barracks;  and  in  the  mountains  4  m.  n.  is  C.  Springes,  a  famous  watering 
place.  Washington  had  his  head-quarters  in  C.  during  the  whisky  rebellion  in  1794. 
and  in  July,  1863,  the  place  was  bombarded  by  the  confederates. 

CABLISLE,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  episcopal  city,  and  ancient  town 
in  North  Cumberland,  the  capital  of  the  co. ,  12  m.  e.  of  the  Solway  firth,  300  m.  n. w. 
by  n.  of  London,  101  m.  s.  of  Edinburgh,  and  60  w.s.w.  of  Newcastle.  It  is  a  chief 
station  on  the  w.  railway  route  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  is  the  terminus  of  seven 
different  lines  of  railway.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  in  a  wide  plain  at  the  confluence 
of,  and  nearly  surrounded  by,  the  Eden,  Caldcw,  and  Pcteril.  Many  fine  new  street? 
and  buildings  have  been  lately  added  to  the  city.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are 
cotton,  gingham,  and  check  manufactures;  print,  iron,  and  dye  works;  and  salmon 
fisheries.  It  has  a  small  cathedral  of  red  freestone,  of  which  Paley  was  archdeacon 
The  castle  was  founded  in  1092,  and  is  now  a  barracks;  the  remains  of  the  keep  form  a 
massive  lofty  tower,  with  a  very  deep  well.  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  confined  in  the 
castle  after  the  battle  of  Langside.     A  canal  of  11  m.,  f J^^i  ^«^P^fli^  t^e  Solway 


firth  to  C,  fonnerly  admitted  vessels  of  100  tons;  but  the  bed  of  the  canal  has  now  been 
converted  into  a  railway,  from  which  a  line  also  branches  to  the  newly  formed  port  of 
8ilIoth,  where  an  extensive  dock  has  been  constructed  on  the  Solway,  at  a  distance  of 
20  m.  from  Carlisle.  Pop.  in  1763,  4,000;  1801, 10,221;  1851,  26,310;  1861,  29,417;  1871, 
31,049.  C.  returns  two  members  to  parliamenU  The  total  numl)er  of  vessels  that 
entered  the  ^rt  of  C.  in  1876  was  568,  of  109,905  tons;  cleared  695,  of  123,305  tons. 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  here— coins,  altars,  inscriptions,  brass  incense  vases, 
etc.  Being  near  the  w.  end  of  Hadrian's  wall,  C.  was  probably  a  Roman  station.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  ancient  kinss  of  Cumbria.  The  Picts  and  Scots  ravaged  it.  About 
900,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  after  which  it  remained  desolate  for  200  years. 
Thence  to  the  union  of  £ngland  and  Scotland,  it  was  closelv  connected  with  the  border 
wars,  and  underwent  many  sieges.  To  its  being  long  a  fortified  border  town  it  owed 
much  of  its  importance  and  privileges,  but  it  declined  much  after  the  union.  The  C. 
corporation,  in  1745,  proclaimed  prince  Charles  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  afterwards  took  the  city,  and  punished  the  chief  actors  with  death,  and  the 
inhabitants  with  other  cruelties.  In  1188,  Henry  I.  made  C.  a  bishopric. — ^The  C.  tables 
of  mortality,  based  on  the  deaths  which  occurred  in  C.  1779-87,  were  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Heysham,  and  have  been  ever  since  much  used  by  life-insurance  offices,  as  being  near- 
est the  average. 

Carlisle  Cathedral  was  commenced  about  1092  by  Walter,  a  Norman.  It  waa 
founded  by  William  Riifus,  and  dedicated  in  1101  by  Henry  I. ;  and  in  1133,  was  made 
Che  catlicdral  church  of  the  newly  formed  diocese.  A  great  part  of  the  original  Norman 
building  whs  destroyed  by  fire  in  1292.  The  new  edifice  contains  specimens  of  all  the  styles 
of  early  English — simple  pointed,  geometric,  and  flowing.  Two  thirds  of  the  fine  Nor- 
man  nave,  ori&^inally  141  ft.  long,  were  destroyed  by  Cromwell;  the  portion  that  waa 
left  has  long  been  used  as  a  parish  church.  In  1853,  the  restoration  was  commenced. 
The  choir  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  138  ft.  long,  and  72  high,  and  consists  of  8 
pointed  arches.  The  e.  window,  consisting  of  9  lip:hts,  is  considered  the  finest  deco- 
rated window  in  England.  The  tower  is  very  low,  rising  but  one  story  above  the  choir. 
It  fonnerly  supported  a  timber  spire,  which  was  removed  in  1661.  This  cathedral  has 
four  canons. 

CABLISLE,  the  capital  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn.,  U.  S.,  18  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Harris- 
burg,  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  country;  seat  of  Dickinson  college,  a  flourishing 
Methodist  institution;  with  13  churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  machine  shops,  rail-car 
factory,  and  U.  S.  barracks;  was  shelled  by  the  Confederates,  July  1,  1863.  Pop.  '70, 
6,650. 

CARLISIiE,  Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of,  1748-1825;  an  English  statesman ;  one  of 
the  commission  sent  to  the  American  colonies  by  lord  North  about  1778  to  endeavor  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  which  effort  was  a  failure,  not  from  mismanagement  but  because 
of  the  unpopularity  of  North's  administration.  In  1780,  C.  was  nuide  viceroy  of  Ireland, 
where,  in  a  very  critical  period,  he  nuinaged  to  maintain  peace  and  promote  prosperity. 
In  the  discussion  concerning  the  regency,  C.  favored  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution  he  was  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  war.  After  opposing 
the  corn  laws  in  1815,  he  took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

CAXLI8LS,  Qeorge  William  Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of,  E.G.,  was  b.  April  18, 
1802.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he,  in  1821,  obtained  the  Chancellor  and  Newde- 
gate  prists  for  his  Latin  and  English  poems.  He  entered  the  public  service  in  1826  as  an 
attache.  In  1830,  he  (then  lord  Morpeth),  along  with  Henry  (afterwards  lord)  Brougham, 
was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  important  constituency  of  Yorkshire,  and 
after  the  reform  bill  for  the  West  Riding,  a  position  which  he  held  in  the  liberal 
interest  for  several  years.  Under  the  administration  of  lord  Melbourne,  he  held  the 
oiHce  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  (1835-41),  and  his  impartial  distribution  of  patrona^ 
mode  him  verv  popular  in  Dublin.  Rejected  in  1841  by  the  West  Riding,  he  was  again 
elected  in  1846.  and  remained  one  of  its  representatives  until  the  death  of  his  father 
(18-18)  called  him  to  the  house  of  lords.  Under  lord  John  Russell's  ministry  (1846-52). 
he  was  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  When  lord  Palmerston  was  made  prime  minister  in  1855,  C.  was 
appomted  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post  which  he  held  until  the  advent  of  the  earl  of 
Derby's  government  in*  1858;  and  he  succeeded  to  the  same  office  again  when  lord 
Palmerston  was  reinstated  in  1859.  C.  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  literary  man, 
chiefly  by  his  lectures  on  his  travels  in  the  United  States,  on  the  life  and  writmgs  of 
Pope,  and  his  J>iarj/  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters,    He  died  in  1864. 

CARLISTS.    See  Carlos  db  Bourbon  (ante)  and  Carlos,  Don. 

CABLOS,  DDK,  Infante  of  Spain,  b.  July  8,  1545,  at  Valladolid,  was  a  son  of  Philip 
n.  After  his  recognition  as  heir  to  the  throne,  in  1560,  Don  C.  was  sent  to  study  at 
the  university  of  Alcala  de  Henares;  where,  however,  he  profited  so  little,  that  the  king, 
regarding  him  as  unqualified  to  reign,  invited  a  nephew,  the  archduke  Rudolf,  to 
Spain,  intending  to  make  him  heir  to  the  throne.  Excluded  from  all  participation  in 
the  government,  Don  C.  conceived  a  strong  aversion  toward  the  king's  confidants,  and 
especially  was  unwilling  that  the  duke  of  Alvi\  should  have  the  government  of  Flanders. 
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In  confession  to  a  priest,  on  Christmas  eve»  1567,  he  betrayed  his  purpose  to  assassinate 
a  certain  person:  and  as  the  kin^  was  believed  to  be  the  iiitended  victim,  tiiis  cuufession 
was  divulged.  The  papers  of  Don  C.  were  seized,  and  being  ti'ied.  he  was  fouud  guilty 
of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  king,  and  of  traitorously  endeavoring  to  raise  an 
insurrection  in  Flanders.  The  sentence  was  left  for  tbe  king  to  pronounce.  Piiilip 
declared  that  he  could  make  no  exception  in  favor  of  such  an  unworthy  son;  but. 
sentence  of  death  was  not  formally  recorded.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  diJd,  July  24, 
1568,  and  was  interred  in  tlie  Dominican  monastery,  Bi- ileal,  at  Madrid.  The  suspicion 
that  he  was  poisoned  or  strangled,  hjis  no  valid  evidence  to  support  it.  Schiller,  in  his 
tragedy  Don  Carlos,  has  widely  departed  from  historical  testimonies. 

CARLOS,  Luis  Maria  Fernakdo,  Don,  1818-61;  son  of  Don  Carlos  !&Iaria  Isic'or. 
In  1846,  he  lived  in  England  with  his  father,  under  the  name  of  Montemolin.  In  April, 
1849,  he  went  in  disguise  to  Spain,  was  discovered  and  kept  in  prison  for  a  few  days, 
but  returned  to  England  before  the  end  of  the  month.  In  1860,  he  invaded  Spain  with. 
8,000  men,  and  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  Tortosa.  Being  again  set  free,  on  con- 
dition of  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  throne,  his  first  act  was  to  repudiate  that  renun- 
ciation. 

CARLOS,  Maria  de  los  Dolores  Juak  Isidor  Josep  Francesco  Quirino 
Antonio  Miguel  Gabriel  Rafael,  Don,  b.  Mar.  30,  1848;  nephew  of  Luis  Maria 
Fernando;  present  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Spain  as  the  legitimate  heir  of  Charles 
VIII.  As  Charles  Vi.  died  without  issue,  his  rights  devolved  upon  his  brother  Don 
Juan,  who  had  married  the  archduchess  Maria  Thei-esa  of  Austria,  princess  of  Alodeua. 
Their  son,  the  present  Don  Carlos,  was  educated  principally  in  Austria,  and  married  ^lar- 
garetde  Bourbon,  princess  of  Paraia,  daughter  of  the  late  duke  Ferdinand,  Chi  rles  III., 
and  sister  of  the  present  connt  de  Charabord,  who  claims  to  be  Henry  V.  of  France. 
In  Oct.,  1868,  Don  Juan  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  whose  standard  was  raised  by  some 
of  his  partisans  in  the  n.  of  Spain  in  April,  1872.  On  the  16th  of  July  following,  Don 
Carlos  published  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and 
Valencia  to  take  arms  in  his  cause,  promising  to  restore  their  ancient  liberties;  and 
in  Dec.  his  brother,  Don  Alfonso,  assumed  command  of  the  Carlist  forces  in  Cata- 
lonia. Don  Carlos  himself  made  his  entiy  to  Spain,  July  15,  1873,  announcing  that  he 
came  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  country.  Thenceforward  there  was  incessant  war 
in  the  n.  part  of  the  kingdom  or  the  republic,  in  which  there  were  victories  on  \)o\h 
sides;  but  for  the  most  part  the  battles  were  unfavorable  to  the  Carlists,  until  Feb., 
1876,  when  their  cause  was  completely  crushed  at  Tolosa,  the  defenders  of  that  List 
stronghold  flying  in  a  panic  toward  France.  Don  Carlos  went  to  Paws,  where,  Mar. 
3,  1876,  he  proclaimed:  "Being  desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  bloodshed,  I  forbear  con- 
tinuing a  glorious  but  at  present  fruitless  struggle.  In  the  face  of  a  great  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  in  view  especially  of  the  sufferings  of  my  volunteers,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  return  the  sword  to  the  scabbard.  I  will  never  sign  a  convention  [abandonment  of 
all  clainrs].  My  flag  remains  furled  until  the  moment  which  God  shall  fix  as  the 
supreme  hour  of  redemption."    Don  Carlos  has  five  children,  four  daughters  and  a  son. 

GABLOS,  San,  a  t.  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  in  a  valley  on  the  Aguare,  a  feeder . 
of  the  Orinoco,  120  m.  s.w.  of  Caracas.  Before  the  w^ars  of  independence  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  having  been  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  province.  The 
town  is  handsome  and  well  laid  out.  The  pop.  was  formerly  10,000,  but  is  now  con- 
siderably less.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  cotton,  and  coffee,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  plantations 
in  the  neighboring  savannahs. 

CABIOS  DK  BOTTBBOH,  Don  Maria  IsrooR,  b.  Mar.  29,  1788,  was  the  second  son 
of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  and  was  educated  chiefly  by  priests.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Spain,  his  brother,  Ferdinand  VII.,  reascended  the  throne;  but  having 
married  thrice  without  issue,  Don  C.  began  to  cherish  the  hope  of  succeeding  his 
brother.  An  insurrection  in  his  interest  broke  out  in  1825,  in  Catalonia;  but  was  put 
down.  Don  C.  himself  not  participating  in  it.  A  fourth  time,  however,  the  indefatig- 
able Ferdinand  married,  and  the  result  was  a  daughter,  the  infanta  Maria  Isabella  (late 
queen  of  Spain),  b.  Oct.  10,  1830.  Now,  as  the  Salic  law,  excluding  females  from 
succession  to  the  throne,  had  been  abrogated,  the  hopes  of  the  Carlists,  as  the  followers 
of  Don  C.  were  called,  were  destroyed.  During  the  illness  of  the  king,  in  Sept 
1832,  the  Carlists  succeeded  so  far  as  to  win  from  him  a  re-ifistitulion  of  the  Salic 
law;  but  he  revoked  it  again  as  soon  as  he  had  partially  recovered,  and  thus  Don  0. 
was  again  disappointed.  As  he  still  continued  his  agitation,  he  was  banished,  in  1833, 
to  Portugal,  and  soon  afterwards  was  commanded  "to  reside  in  the  papal  states.  But 
before  C.  had  embarked  for  Italy,  king  Ferdinand  VII.  died,  Sept.  29.  1833.  DonC. 
was  now  recogniz.ed  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  not  only  by  the  C^arlivSls  but  also  b^ 
Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal;  and  having  refused  to  obey  the  qucen-rrgcnt's  order  for  his 
deportation  to  Italy,  he  was  declared  a  rebel,  Oct.  16,"  18.33.  By  the  quadruple  alliance 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  France,  both  C.  and  Doni  Miguel  were  banished 
from  Portugal,  and  in  June,  1834,  the  former  embarked  for  England.  In  the  following 
month,  he  returned  to  the  continent,  passed  in  disguise  through  France  into  Spain, 
where  he  excited  an  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces,  but  was  ultimately  com- 
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X)elled  to  esoaps  into  France.  In  1886,  bis  claims  to  the  throne  were  unanimously 
rejected  by  the  constituent  cortes.  In  1844,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son; 
and  died  at  Trieste,  Mar.  10,  1855.— Don  CARLoe,  his  son,  b.  1818,  was  better  known 
as  the  count  de  Montcmolin.  This  second  pretender  made  an  attempt,  in  1849,,  to  pass 
under  a  disguise  through  France  into  Spain,  but  failed.  In  1860,  a  Carlist  insurrection 
was  once  more  attempted,  in  consequence  of  which  the  count  de  Montemolin  and  his 
brotlier  were  arrested,  but  liberated  after  the  former  had  signed  a  renunciation  of  all 
his  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne.  He  d.  in  1861.  The  present  representative  of  his 
pretensions  is  his  nepliew,  Don  Carlos,  son  of  his  brother  Juan,  b.  1848.  On  his 
behalf,  Carlist  risings—speedily  repressed — took  place  in  1869.  1870,  and  1872;  but  the 
insurrection  headea  by  Don  Carlos,  after  the  abdication  of  king  Aniadeo,  in  1878, 
proved  much  more  formidable,  and  kept  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  in  great  con- 
fiisiou  till  the  beginning  of  1876,  when  it  was  crushed. 

CABLOYIHOIAHS,  the  second  dynasty  of  Frankish  kings.  The  origin  of  the  family 
is  traced  to  Arnnlph,  bishop  of  Metz,  who  d.  in  6S1.  His  son,  An^egise,  married  a 
daughter  of  Pepin,  of  Landen,  m  Austrasia.  His  sons,  Martin  and  Pepin  d'Heristall 
(q.v.),  as  the  greatest  territorial  lords  in  Austrasia,  were  called  to  the  office  of  mayor  of 
the  palace.  Martin  was  assassinated;  Pepin,  by  force  of  arms,  compelled  the  weak 
Merovingian  kinff,  Thcodoric  III.,  to  invest  him  with  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  palace 
in  all  the  three  Frankish  states,  Neustria,  Austrasia.  and  Burgundy  Pepin  allowed 
the  Merovingian  kings  to  remain  upon  the  throne,  but  they  were  kings  only  in  name. 
He  d.  on  17th  Dec. ,  714,  and  left  as  his  successor,  his  young  grand.«on,  Thtodoald  but 
Charles  Martel  (q.v.),  a  natural  son  of  Pepin,  was  made  mayor  of  the  palace  by  the 
Austnisians,  and  in  this  capacity  subjected  the  three  states  to  his  power  He  d.  in  741. 
His  fwo  sons,  Carloman  and  Pepin  fc  bref.  divided  the  kingdom,  although  for  a  time 
the  nominal  Merovingian  dynasty  still  subsisted ;  but  Pepin  at  last  formally  assumed 
the  roval  power,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Franks  on  8d  May,  752.  1  his  is  the 
formal  commencement  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  Pepin  began  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
His  sons,  Carloman  and  Charles  the  great  or  Charlemagne  (q  v.),  .<«ucceeded  him,  of  whom 
the  latter  soon  reissued  alone,  and  prodigiously  extended  his  dominious.  In  800,  pope 
Leo.  III.  set  upon  nis  head  the  crown  of  the  western  Roman  empire.  He  divided  his 
dominions  amongst  his  sons,  of  whom,  however,  only  one,  Louis  le  debonnaire.  sur- 
vived him,  who,  m  the  lict  of  the  kings  of  France,  appears  as  Louis  L,  but  who  was 
properly  emperor  and  king  of  the  Franks.  With  Charlemagne,  however,  the  high, 
abilities  of  his  family  suddenly  disappeared,  and  his  successors  showed  much 
weakness  of  character.  Family  feuds  broke  out  during  the  life  of  Louis  le  debon- 
naire, who  had  divided  his  dominions  in  part  amongst  his  sons,  and  he  terminated 
an  inglorious  reign  in  840.  By  a  treaty  concluded  in  Aug.,  843,  Lotharius  L,  the 
eldest  son  of  Louis,  obtained  the  imperial  crown  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Lor- 
raine, Franche  Comte,  Provence,  and  the  Lyonnois;  Louis,  his  brother,  called  Louis 
the  German,  obtained  the  German  part  of  his  father's  dominions;  and  Charles  the  bald, 
the  son  of  a  second  marriage,  obtained  Neustria,  Aquitania,  and  the  Spanish  Hark,  and 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  emperer  Lotharius 
*I.  died  in  855,  and  his  dominions  were  again  dividid — his  eldest  son,  Louis  II..  being 
emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  and  his  two  other  sons  kings  of  Lorraine  and  of  Provence,  but 
their  kingdoms  reverted  to  the  emperor. — Charles  the  fat,  a  son  of  Louis  the  German, 
having  become  emperor,  was  elected  by  the  French  nobles  to  be  their  king  in  882;  and 
being  previously  in  possession  of  Italy  and  Germany,  united  under  his  sway  great  part 
of  Charlemagne's  empire.  But  he  was  a  weak  monarch,  and  was  deposed  in  887.  The 
imperial  dignity  passed  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Arnulph  with 
Fritzlar,  count  of  Franconia,  to  another  family.  The  French  dynasty,  of  which 
Charles  the  bald  may  be  deemed  the  founder,  continued  in  a  succession  of  weak 
monarchs  for  about  a  century,  till  it  terminated  with  the  reign  of  Louis  V  ,  on  whose 
death,  Hugh  Capet,  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  France,  seized  the  crown  in  987. 
The  Carlovingian  kings  had  for  some  time  previous  possessed  no  real  power.  A  sub- 
sequent marriage,  however,  connected  their  family  with  that  of  the  Capets,  and  enabled 
the  kings  of  France  to  trace  their  descent  from  Charlemange. 

The  Carlovingian  dynasty  figures  in  the  earlv  history  of  France  as  the  ally  of  the 
church.  It  aided  the  popes  against  the  Lombaras;  made  war  on  the  Aquitanians,  who 
pillaged  and  despoiled  the  churches;  established  the  temporal  power  of  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter;  subdued  and  converted  the  still  pagan  Saxons;  and  fought  the  Mohammed- 
ans in  Spain.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  find  the  church  ungrateful :  it  sanctioned, 
by  benediction  and  prayer,  the  conquests  of  this  powerful  family;  in  various  wavs 
impressed  its  sacred  stamp  of  approbation  upon  it.  and  for  its  sake  resuscitated  the 
imposing  idea  of  an  empire  of  the  west.  But  this  alliance,  which  was  advantageous  to 
the  policy  of  kings  like  Pepin  le  Bref  and  his  son  Giarlemacne,  because  they  had  genius^ 
vigor,  and  design,  became  at  a  later  period,  under  their  feeble  successors,  a  chief  cause 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty,  for  the  clergy,  after  814,  grew  stronger  and  more 
exacting  every  day,  and  forced  the  monarchs  to  new  concessions. 

CABIOVITZ,  or  Earloyttz,  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  '*  kingdom"  or 
pfOTinoe  of  BlaTonla.    It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  8  m.  8.ae. 
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of  Peterwardein,  and  is  noted  for  its  excellent  wine,  and  for  the  treaty  ooncladed  here 
in  1699.  The  wine— especially  the  red  variety — cranks  with  the  best  and  stzongest 
obtained  in  Hungary,  and  in  some  years  tbe  product  has  amounted  to  about  If  miluoB 
of  eallonSf  Pop.  W,  4,419.  The  important  treaty  or  peace  of  C.  was  concluded,  in 
1099,  between  the  allies  Austria,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Venice  on  one  side,  and  tbe  port« 
on  the  other,  and  included  the  following  articles:  '*That  Austria  should  repossess  the 
territories  captured  by  the  Turks  during  two  centuries  (which  included  Hunniry  and 
Slavonia,  ana  she  also  acquired  Transylvania);  that  Venice  should  hold  the  Hoiea  as 
far  as  the  isthmus;  that  Poland  should  take  back  Podulia  and  the  lands  in  the  Ukraine 
conquered  by  Mohammed  IV.,  but  should  cede  certain  places  in  Moldavia;  and  that 
Russia  should  have  th#  territory  of  Azof." 

CABLOW,  the  capital  t.  of  Carlow  co.,  Ireland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Burren  and  the  Barrow,  56  m.  s.w.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  two 
principal  streets,  from  which  branch  many  smaller  ones,  and  a  suburb,  Graigue,  in 
Queen's  co.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  divinity  college.  C.  has  extensive  flour-mills, 
and  is  the  emporium  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district,  largely  exported  from 
this  place.  Pop.  '71,  7,842.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  There  are  here  tbe 
remains  of  a  castle,  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  Barrow,  founded  in 
1180  by  sir  Hugh  de  Lacy,  in  1361.  the  duke  of  Clarence  established  the  exchequer  of 
the  kingdom  in  this  place.  It  constituted  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Pale,  beyond 
which  the  king's  writ  was  not  recognized  by  the  * '  Irishry. "  Its  first  charter  was  granted 
in  the  13th  c.  by  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  The  town  grew  up  around  this 
castle,  which  was  several  times  besieged  by,  and  alternately  in  the  possession  of,  the 
English  and  Irish.  The  castle  (one  of  great  extent)  was  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents 
in  1660,  when  it  was  closely  invested  by  gen.  Ireton  and  the  republican  army.  The 
garrison  surrendered  on  conditions  to  sir  Hardress  Waller,  whom  Ireton  had  left  to 
conduct  the  siege.  It  was  then  dismantled;  and  about  one  half  of  this  once  stately 
castle  now  remains  a  picturesque  ruin.  In  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1798,  the  insurgents 
attacked  the  town,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison  and  jeomanry,  and  600  of  them 
killed.  The  Barrow  is  here  navigable  for  small-craft  to  its  junction  with  the  Grand 
canal  at  Athy.  x 

CABLOW,  a  small  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster  province,  with  an  area  of  about 
846  sq.m.,  of  which  fths  are  arable.  C,  except  in  the  southern  eztremitv,  where  it  is 
hilly,  is  a  triangular  fertile  level,  or  gently  undulating  plain,  between  the  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  range  of  hills  on  the  e.,  and  the  highlands  beyond  the  Barrow  on  the  west 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Barrow  and  Sianey.  C.  consists  chiefly  of  granite,  covered  in 
the  middle  plain,  or  richer  tracts,  by  limestone  gravel,  on  which  are  fine  loams  and 
pasture.  In  the  uplands,  the  soil  is  gravelly.  Lower,  carboniferous  limestone  crops 
out  in  the  valley  of  the  Barrow.  On  the  w.  side  of  the  co.  begins  the  mat  coal  district 
of  Leinster.  In  1876.  79,345  acres  were  under  crop,  the  chief  crops  being  oats,  potatoes, 
barley,  and  wheat.  There  are  many  dairies  od  the  plains.  The  chief  exports  are  com, 
tiour,  meal,  butter,  etc.  Along  the  Barrow,  which  falls  above  a  foot  per  mile,  are  a 
great  many  extensive  corn-mills.  Pop.  *41,  86,228;  '51,  68,059;  '71,  51,472.  It  return^- 
three  members  to  parliament— two  for  the  co.  at  large,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 
Carlow.  The  chief  towns  are  Carlow,  TuUow,  and  Bagenalstown.  At  Old  Leighlin  & 
Hynod  was  held,  in  680,  to  settle  the  time  of  Easter.  Several  engagements  occuned  iu 
the  CO.  during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  The  chief  antiquities  of  C.  are  cromlechs 
castles,  and  the  cathedral  church  of  Old  Leighlin.  A  cromlech  near  Carlow  town  has  a 
covering  stone  23  ft.  long,  and  of  nearly  90  tons. 

CAR'LOWITZ,  or  Carlovitz,  a  t.  in  Hungary,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 
8  m.  s.e.  of  Peterwardein;  pop.  '78,  4,419.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek  archbishop  for 
the  Austrian  dominions,  and  has  seminaries  for  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  a 
gymnasium,  a  lyccum,  and  a  hospital.  It  was  here  that  peace  between  Austna,  Turkey, 
Poland,  and  Venice  was  concluded  in  1699. 

CABLSBAD,  or  Kaiber-Kablsbad,  a  t.  in  Bohemia,  much  celebrated  for  its  hot  min- 
eral springs,  and  frequented  in  summer  by  visitors  of  the  most  aristocratic  character 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  permanent  population  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  7,000,  who  are  very  industrious,  makmg  carpets,  knives,  scissors,  needles,  wood- 
work, and  articles  of  Bohemian  glass,  such  as  are  likely  to  induce  visitors  to  purchase. 
The  visitors  in  a  season,  which  usually  lasts  from  15th  June  to  15th  Au^.,  amount  to 
15,000  or  18,000.  The  wells  have  been  frequented  from  a  very  early  penod,  but  have 
been  of  great  celebrity  since  the  14th  century.  The  scenery  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  town  is  well  built,  the  accommodation  for  guests  good,  and  the  place  free  from 
some  of  the  abuses  too  common  at  other  German  spas.  No  gaming-houses  exist  here. 
The  temperature  of  the  hot  springs  varies  from  117*  to  165°  Fahrenheit.  The  princi- 
pal spring,  the  Sprudel,  has  a  very  large  volume,  and  is  forced  up  to  a  height  of  8  ft- 
from  the  ground.  Altogether,  the  daily  flow  of  the  springs  of  C.  is  estimated  at  2,000,- 
000  gallons.  The  principal  ingredient  in  the  water  is  sulphate  of  soda.  The  whole 
town  of  C.  appears  to  stand  on  a  vast  caldron  of  boiling  water,  which  is  kept  from 
bursting  only  by  the  safety-valves  the  springs  provide.    On  one  occaaon,  after  an 
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explosion,  poles  of  80  fathoms  in  length,  thrust  into  the  aperture,  did  not  reach  the 
bottom.  A  congress  of  German  powers  was  held  here  in  Aug.,  1819,  in  which  various 
resolutions,  denunciatory  of  a  free  press  and  liberal  opinions,  were  arrived  at,  and  meas- 
ures of  repression  determined  on. 

CABLS'BTTSa,  or  Karmburg,  a  t.  of  Transylvania,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maros,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  some  200  yards  in  len^h,  48  m.  s.  of  Klausenburg.  It 
is  built  partly  on  a  bill,  and  partly  in  a  valley,  is  fortified,  and  has  a  citadel  surrounded 
by  walls  with  bastions.  Gold  and  silver,  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Transylvania, 
are  purified  and  coined  here.  The  only  manufacture  of  importance  is  saltpeter.  Maros 
Porto,  the  chief  shipping-place  for  Transylvanian  rock-salt,  is  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
tow^n.  C.  occupies  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Apulum,  remains  of  which  are  still  found. 
Pop.  '69,  7,955. 

CABLSCBOKA,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  Sweden,  is  situated  on 
the  rocky  island  of  TrotsO,  and  its  adjoining  islets  in  the  Baltic,  which  are  connected 
by  bridges,  in  lat.  56"  9'  n.,  long.  15°  35'  east.  The  tow^n  was  built  in  1680  by  Charles 
XI.,  who  gave  it  his  own  name,  and  conferred  upon  it  several  important  privileges, 
besides  making  it  the  great  naval  station  and  arsenal  of  Sweden,  instead  of  Stockholm. 
It  has  a  magnificent  harbor,  with  a  suflftcient  depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest  vessels. 
The  only  practicable  entrance  for  large  ships  is  defended  by  two  strong  forts.  The 
dry-docks,  blasted  out  of  the  granite  rock  at  vast  expense,  are  an  attraction  to 
'  strangers.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  connection  with  the  arsenal.  Pop. 
75,  16,877. 

The  province  of  C.  or  Blckinge  is  situated  in  the  s.  of  Sweden,  in  lat  56"  to  56°  30*  n., 
long.  14  30'  to  16"  east.  It  has  the  Baltic  on  its  s.  and  e.  margins.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  1120  sq.ra,  with  a  pop.  of  131,813.  It  is  hilly  without  being  mountainous,  and 
generally  fertile,  yielding  rye  and  potatoes  abundantly,  and  also  wheat,  oats,  and  peas. 
The  fisheries  employ  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

CABLSHAtf N,  a  fortified  t.  on  the  s.  coast  of  Sweden,  about  30  m.  w.  of  Carlscrona, 
at  the  end  of  a  beautiful  valley.  The  harbor  is  small  but  secure,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  iron,  limber,  pitch,  and  tar  is  carried  on.  There  are  manufactures  of  sail-cloth, 
tobacco,  hats,  soap,  and  leather;  there  are  also  dye-works  and  ship-building  yards.  Pop. 
6,731. 

CABLSBUHE,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  a  few  miles  east- 
ward from  the  Rhine.  It  was  founded  by  the  Markgraf  Charles-William  of  Baden-Dtur- 
lach,  in  1715,  and  built  on  a  curious  and  regular  plan  in  connection  with  the  palace, 
which  constitutes  the  center  point  from  which  the  streets,  so  far  as  constructed,  aiverge 
in  the  shape  of  an  extended  fan.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  Tiiere  are  a 
number  of  fine  buildings;  flourishing  educational  institutions;  the  court  library  con- 
tains  80,000  volumes;  a  public  library,  90,000;  and  there  are  valuable  collections  of  antiq- 
uities, objects  of  natural  history,  etc.  An  aqueduct  from  the  Durlach  supplies  the  town 
with  water.  In  the  marke^place,  which  is  the  finest  of  the  public  squares,  a  stone 
pyramid  incloses  the  remains  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  The  manufactures  include 
machines  of  various  sorts,  engines,  locomotives,  railway  carriages  and  wagons,  jew- 
elry, carpets,  chemical  products,  and  cloth.  C.  is  generally  spelled  Karlsrulie,  Pop. 
'75,  42,768, 

CABLBTAB,  a  t.  of  Sweden,  on  the  island  of  Tingvalla,  in  lake  Wenern,  about  160 
m.  w.  of  Stockholm.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two  bridges,  one  of  which 
is  a  large  and  very  handsome  structure.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral,  cabi- 
net of  natural  history,  etc.,  and  commands  extensive  views  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery.  Its  trade  is  large,  consisting  in  expoi*ts  of  iron,  copper,  timl)er,  and  com.  Pop. 
'76,  6,622. 

GABLSTADT,  a  t.  of  Croatia,  in  Austria,  situated  in  a  rich  plain  between  the  rivers 
Eulpa  and  Korona,  88  m.  s.w,  of  Agram.  It  is  fortified — the  original  fortress  having 
been  erected  in  the  16th  c.  to  resist  the  Turks — has  an  old  castle,  and  armory  of 
80,000  stand  of  arms.  It  has  a  large  garrison,  the  Austrian  executive  looking  upon  it 
as  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  on  account  of  its  position  on  a  navigable  river, 
and  on  the  great  road  into  the  center  of  Croatia  from  the  coast.  It  has  few  manufactures, 
but  an  active  transit  trade.    Pop.  '69,  5,175. 

CARLSTADT,  Karlstadt,  or  Karolobtadt  (real  name,  Andreas  Rudolf 
Bodenstkin),  1480-1541;  a  German  reformer,  at  first  a  friend  and  afterwards  an  oppo- 
nent of  Luther.  He  became  a  professor  in  Wittenberg,  first  in  philosophy  and  then  in 
theoloffy,  and  in  1511  was  rector  of  the  university,  about  which  time  he  became  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Luther.  Carlstadt  went  to  Rome  to  study  canon  law,  returning  to 
Wittenberg  in  1515,  where  he  took  up  the  defense  of  Reuchlin,  the  scholar  against 
whom  a  violent  persecution  was  raging.  In  1517,  he  published  arguments  asserting 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  declaring  that  in  the  silence  of  Scripture, 
appeals  from  the  fathers  of  the  church  must  be  made  to  reason.  When  Luther  nailed 
his  thesis  to  the  door  of  the  church,  Carlstadt  supported  him.  In  the  bill  against  Luther, 
Carlstadt  was  especially  named  and  condemned;  and  he  was  the  first  to  appeal  from  the 
pope  to  a  general  council.     In  1521,  by  invitation  of  the  king,  hoW^Af^td  Denmark  to 
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teach  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation;  but  he  soon  returned.  About  this  time,  differ- 
ences spi-ang  up  between  Carlstadt  and  Luther,  owing  to  the  former's  hot-headedness; 
he  demanded  violent  measures,  where  Luther  desired  prudence  and  patience.  While 
Luther  was  imprisoned,  Carlstadt  greatly  impaired  the  cause  by  his  extreme  course,  and 
at  last  Luther  declared  against  him.  Being  compelled  to  leave  Wittenberg,  Carlstadt 
became  a  pastor  in  Thuringia,  where  his  violence  created  a  suspicion  that  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Anabaptists,  and  that  he  might  l)e  implicated  in  the  schemes  of  the  peasant 
revolt.  The  elector  sent  Luther  to  find  out  the  true  state  of  affairs;  and  when  Luther 
preached  against  Carlstadt  at  Jena,  tlioy  held  a  discussion  on  the  **  real  presence,"  which 
Carlstadt  was  the  first  to  deny,  and  an  open  quarrel  broke  out  between  them.  Carl- 
stadt was  ordered  out  of  Saxony,  and  wandered  from  place  to  place  exciting  tumults, 
and  prompting  the  people  to  destroy  pictures  and  images  in  the  churches.     Again  sua- 

Sectedof  provoking  insurrection,  he  was  pursued  and  exposed  to  hardships,  and  even 
anger  to  his  life.  In  this  extremity  he  appealed  to  Luther,  through  whose  influence  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Saxony,  where  for  some  years  he  led  a  quiet  life.  This  quiet 
■was  unendurable  by  his  restless  spirit,  and  he  once  more  attacked  Luther;  the  contro- 
versy, in  which  Zwingli  agreed  with  Carlstadt  in  his  views  of  the  Lord's  supper,  grew 
fiercer  than  ever,  and  Carlstadt,  who  was  no  longer  permitted  to  dwell  in  Saxony,  fled 
to  Friesland,  and  thence  to  Switzerland,  where  Zwingli's  influence  made  him  a  pastor, 
and  afterwards  an  archdeacon  at  Zurich.  In  1534,  he  settled  as  professor  of  theology 
in  Base],  remaining  thereuntil  his  death.  He  was  the  first  priest  to  write  against  celib- 
acy, and  the  first  Protestant  clergyman  to  take  a  wife. 

CARLTON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Minnesota,  on  the  Wisconsin  border,  intersected  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Lake  Superior  railroads;  9006q.m. ;  pop.  70,  286.  Surface  uneven, 
and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  maple  and  pine  trees. 

CARLTON,  Thomas,  d.d.,  180^74;  b.  N.  H.;  a  Methodist  minister,  who  m 
1829  began  his  work  in  the  Western  New  York  conference  in  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and 
other  places.  He  was  for  20  years  the  principal  agent  of  the  Methodist  book  concern, 
in  New  York  city. 

CARLUDOVI'CA  PALMA'TA,  a  South  American  shrub  or  tree  bearing  the  leaves 
from  which  Panama  hats  are  woven,  the  best  of  wliich  are  plaited  from  a  single  leaf, 
the  work  requiring  many  weeks  of  lalx>r. 

CABLUXE',  a  municipal  bur^h  in  the  middle  of  Lanarkshire,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Clyde,  6  m.  n.w.  of  Lanark.  Pop.  71,  3,423.  The  neighborhood  is  rich  in  coal, 
iron,  and  limestone,  and  mining  is  the  chief  industrv  of  the  place.  The  orchards 
around  cover  130  acres.  Not  far  off  is  Lee,  the  seat  of  the  Lockharts,  where  is  preserved 
the  famous  Lee  penny,  noticed  by  sir  W.  Scott  in  the  Talisman.  Roman  coins  have 
been  foimd  here.  Gen.  Roy,  the  antiquary,  author  of  the  Military  AnUquiUes  cf  the 
Momans  in  North  Britain,  was  a  native  of  Carluke. 

CARLYLE,  JoflEPH  Dacre,  1759-1804;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  a  fellow  of 
Queens'  college.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Paley  as  chancellor  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1794  was 
appointed  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge.  He  had  already  published  a  translation  of 
an  Arabic  history  of  Egypt,  and  in  179o  he  issued  a  volume  of  Specimens  of  At-abie 
Poetry.  Lord  Elgin  procured  Carlyle's  appointment  in  the  Turkish  embassy,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  travel  in  the  east,  where  he  collected  Greek  and  Syriac 
manuscripts  for  a  contemplated  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
do  the  work. 

CABIYLE,  Thomas,  was  b.  4th  Dec,  1795,  fh  the  t.  of  Ecclefechan,  parish  of 
Hoddam,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  Educated  first  at  the  parish  school,  and  afterwards 
at  Annan,  he  passed  to  Edinburgh  university,  with  a  view  to  entering  tlie  Scottish 
church,  in  his  15th  or  16th  year.  Here  he  studied  irregularly,  but  with  amazing 
avidity.  The  stories  which  are  related  of  his  immense  reading  are  almost  fabuloua 
About  the  middle  of  his  theological  curriculum,  C.  felt  wholly  disinclined  to  becomes 
clergj'raan,  and,  after  a  short  period  spent  in  teaching  at  Dysart.  in  Fifeshire,  he 
embraced  literature  as  a  profession.  His  first  efforts  were  contributions  to  Brewster's 
Encydopcedia.  In  1824,  he  published  a  translation  of  Legendre's  Geometry,  to  which  he 
prefixed  an  essay  on  proportion,  mathematics  having,  during  his  coUeee  years,  been  a 
favorite  study  with  him.     In  1823-1824,  had  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  his  IJ1> 

?f  Sebill^,  and,  during  the  same  year,  his  translation  of  Goethe's  Wilhetm  Master.  In 
825,  the  Life  of  SchiUer  was  recast,  and  published  in  a  separate  form.  It  was  ven' 
highly  praised;  indeed,  one  can  discern  in  the  criticisms  of  the  book  certain  indications 
of  the  genius  of  Carlyle.  The  translation  of  Wilhelm  Meister  met  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent fate.  De  Qumcey,  in  one  of  his  acrid  and  capricious  moods,  fell  foul  both  of 
Goethe  and  his  translator;  while  lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinbilrgh  Revieic,  admitting  C.  to 
be  "a  person  of  talents,"  slashed  in  cavalier  fashion  at  the  Iwok.  In  1827,  C.  married 
Miss  Welch,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  and.  during  the  same  year,  appeared  his 
Speeimens  of  Oertnan  Romavce  (4  vols.,  Tait,  Edinburgh).  From  *1 827  to  1834.  he 
resided  chiefiy  at  Craigenputloch,  a  small  proi)erty  in  Dumfriesshire,  belonging  to  hU 
wife— the  '* loneliest  nook  in  Britain,"  as  he  says  himself  in  a  letter  to  Goethe,  **  fifteen 
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m.  n.w.  of  Dumfries,  among  the  granite  hills  and  the  black  morasses  which  stretch 
westward  through  Galloway  almost  to  the  Irish  sea."  Here  C.  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
.great  questions'  in  philosophy,  literature,  social  life,  and  politics,  to  the  elucidation  of 
which — after  his  own  singular  fashion — he  has  earnestly  dedicated  his  whole  life.  Here, 
«lso,  he  commenced  to  write  the  splendid  series  of  critical  and  biographical  essays 
which  first  familiarized  Englislimen  with  the  riches  of  modern  German  thought.  lor 
this  work,  he  was  incomparably  better  fitted  than  any  man  then  living  in  Great 
Britain.  Possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  German  tongue  such  as  no  foreigner  ever 
surpassed,  he  was  also  inspired  oy  the  conviction,  that  the  literature  of  Germany,  in 
<lepth,  truthfulness,  sincerity,  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  was  ereatly  superior  to  what 
was  admired  and  relished  at  home.  Gifted,  moreover,  in  a  degree  altogether  unex- 
dimpled,  with  a  talent  for  portraiture,  he  soon  painted  in  ineffaceable  colors  on  the 
British  memory,  the  images  of  Schiller,  Fichte,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  other  foreign 
magnates,  until  then  almost  unheard  of.  Gradually,  educated  circles  awoke  to  the  fact, 
that  a  literary  Columbus  had  appeared  among  tliem.  who  had  discovered  a  '*new 
world  "  of  letters,  the  freshness  and  grandeur  of  which  were  sure  to  attract,  sooner  or 
later,  multitudes  of  adventurous  spirits.  One  of  his  most  beautiful,  eloquent,  and  solid 
«8says  written  at  Craigenputtoch,  was  tliat  on  Bums  {EdtTiburgh  Eemeie,  1828).  It  has 
ffiven  the  tone  to  all  subsequent  criticism  on  the  Scottish  poet.  The  article  on  Oerman 
Literature,  in  the  same  periodical,  is  a  masterly  review  of  a  subject,  the  importance  of 
which  C.  at  length  succeeded  in  compelling  his  countrymen  to  acknowledge.  But  his 
4shef'd!(Bww6  written  on  the  moorland  farm,  was  Sartor  Bemrtus  (**  the  tailor  done  over," 
the  title  of  an  old  Scottish  song).  This  work,  like  all  his  after-productions,  an  inde- 
scribable mixture  of  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque,  was  offered  to  various  London 
:firms,  and  rejected  on  the  advice  of  their  sapient  '*  tasters,"  and  at  length  published  in 
successive  portions  in  Fra^r*s  Magazine  (1833-^).  It  professes  to  oe  a  history  or 
biography  of  a  certain  Herr  TeufelsdrOckh  (**  Devil's  Dirt "),  professor  in  the  university 
of  Weissnichtwo  ("  Kcnnaquhair  "),  and  contains  the  manifold  opinions,  speculations, 
inward  agonies,  and  trials  of  that  strange  personage— or  rather  of  C.  himself.  The 
whole  book  quivers  with  tragic  pathos,  solemn  aspiration,  or  riotous  humor.  C.  now 
removed  to  London,  where  he  still  resides.  In  1837,  appeared  the  first  work  which  bore 
the  author's  name,  The  Pren4sfi  Revolution^  a  EistoTy.  Kothing  can  be  more  gorgeous  than 
the  style  of  this  "prose  epic."  A  fiery  enthusiasm  pervades  it,  now  softened  with 
tenderness,  and  again  darkened  with  grim  mockery,  making  it  throughout  the  most 
wonderful  image  of  that  wild  epoch.  C.  looks  on  the  explosion  of  national  wrath  as  a 
work  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  who  **in  the  fullness  of  times'*  destroys,  with  sacred  fury, 
the  accumulated  falsehoods  of  centuries.  To  him,  therefore,  the  revolution  is  a  "  truth 
<;lad  in  hell-fire."  During  the  same  year,  he  delivered  in  London  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Oerman,  Literature;  in  1888,  another  series  on  T?ie  Hixtory  of  Literature,  or  the  Bitcee^ 
Me  Periods  of  European  Culture;  in  1^9,  another  on  'ihs  Bevolutions  of  Modern  Europe; 
and  a  fourth  in  1840,  on  Hei'oett^  Hero-  Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History;  of  these  only 
the  last  has  been  published.  Meanwhile,  the  first  edition  of  his  Miscellanies  (contribu- 
tions to  the  revicw.s)  had  appeared  in  1888,  and  his  Chartism  in  1839.  In  1843,  followed 
Past  and  Present,  which,  like  its  predecessor,  showed  the  deep,  anxious,  sorrowful 
interest  C.  was  talking  in  the  actual  condition  of  his  countrymen.  In  1845,  he  published 
what  is  by  many  considered  his  masterpiece— 0/iwr  CromweWs  Letters  and  Speeches, 
toith  Elucidations  and  a  Connecting  Narrative,  The  research  displaced  in  this  book  is 
something  marvelous,  but  the  author  has  been  nobly  rewarded  for  his  toil,  inasmuch  as 
his  vindication  of  the  protector's  character  is  most  triumphant.  To  C.  has  thus  fallen 
the  unspeakable  honor  of  replacing  in  the  pantlieon  of  English  history  the  statue  of 
England's  greatest  ruler.  In  1850,  the  Latter-Lay  Pamphlets,  the  fiercest,  most  sardonic, 
most  furious  of  all  his  writings,  came  out.  The  violence  of  the  language  in  these 
pamphlets  offended  many.  Next  year  (1851)  appeared  the  Life  of  John  Nterung — a  biog- 
raphy of  intense  fascination  for  the  younger  intellects  of  the  age.  In  1858-1860,  C. 
published  The  History  j/"  Frederick  tJie  Great;  and,  in  1875,  Early  Kings  of  Nont^y: 
Also  TJie  Portraits  of  John  Knox,  C.  was  elected  lord  rector  of  Edinburgh  university  m 
1865;  and,  in  1873,  received  the  I^ssian  royal  order  "for  merit."  in  1875,  he  was 
offered  but  refused  the  order  of  the  bath. 

That  C.'s  genius  will  never  want  ample  recognition,  is  most  certain;  but  his  writings 
-derive  so  much  of  their  interest  and  power  from  what  is  peculiar  to,  or  at  least  charac- 
teristic of,  the  present  time,  that  future  ages  may  possibly  wonder  at  their  fiery  splendors, 
and  fail  to  sympathize  with  their  prophetic  enthusiasms. 

CABMAOirO'LA,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  about  16  m.  s. 
of  Turin.  It  lias  a  massive  old  tower,  the  remains  of  a  very  strong  castle,  which  formerly 
served  as  a  defense  for  the  town.  The  eondoftiere,  Francesco  Bussone,  afterwards  Conto 
<ii  Carmagnola,  was  a  native  of  this  place.  It  has  manufactures  of  jewelry,  and  a  trade 
in  silk,  flax,  linen,  cattle,  and  agricultural  produce.     Pop.  13,512. 

CATLVIAGNO'LA,  Francesco  Bussone,  Count  of,  1390-1432;  a  celebrated  brigand, 
;at  first  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  made  him  count  and  governor  of  Genoa. 
Havinp:  fallen  from  the  duke's  favor,  Carmagnola  became  a  gen.  in  the  Venetian  army, 
^nd  took  Bre-scia  from  his  former  master,  whom  he  defeated  in  1427.    In  1431,  he  incur- 
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red  the  Huspicion  of  the  Venetian  senate  because  of  oertain  military  failures,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  tortured  and  finally  beheaded. 

CABMAOKOLE,  the  name  of  a  popular  song  and  dance,  which  was  notorious  as  the 
accompaniment  of  many  excesses  in  the  French  revolution.  It  first  became  popular  in 
the  s.  of  France,  where  it  was  named  after  Carmagnole,  in  Piedmont,  the  home  of  many 
Savoyard  boys  who  played  the  tune.    The  song  began  with: 

Madame  V6to  avalt  promlB, 
and  every  verse  ended  with  the  refrain: 

DaoflODS  la  Canna^oie^viTe  le  son— du  canon  I 
Fashion  soon  adopted  the  word,  which  was  next  applied  to  a  sort  of  jacket,  worn  as  a 
symbol  of  patriotism.    Afterwards  it  was  applied  to  the  bombastic  and  fanatical  reports 
of  the  successes  and  glory  of  the  French  arms.     With  the  reign  of  terror,  the  song  and 
the  jacket,  associated  with  so  many  dismal  recollections,  together  disappeared. 

CARMARTHEN.     See Caermarthen,  a7ite. 

CABXEL  is  a  mountain-ridge,  6  or  8  m.  long,  stretching  nearly  n.  and  s.  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  into  the  sea,  the  only  great  promontory  on  the  low  coast  of  Palestine, 
it  is  composed  of  a  whitish  stone,  in  which  flints,  sometimes  curiously  shaped,  are 
imbedded.  The  height  has  been  variously  stated,  but  is  probably  about  1000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  plain.  On  the  e.  is  the  river  Kishon,  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon;  on  the 
w.,  a  small  plain  descending  to  the  sea.  Oaks,  pines,  olives,  laurels,  and  other  trees 
grow  abundantly  on  the  mountain ;  and  various  wild-fruits  evince  its  ancient  fertililr 
and  cultivation.  The  name  C.  means  t?ie  garden  of  God,  or  "a  very  fruitful  region. 
Mt.  C.  is  renowned  in  Jewish  history,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  imagery  of  the 
prophets.  On  the  summit  of  Mt.  C,  there  is  a  monastery  called  Elias,  after  the  prophet 
Elijah,  the  monks  of  which  take  the  name  of  "Carmelites."  It  is  built  on  the  supposed 
site  of  the  grotto  where  Elijah  lived,  and  the  spot  where  he  slew  the  priests  of  Baal.  For 
an  invalid  in  search  of  retirement,  with  every  beauty  that  climate  and  natural  scenery 
can  offer,  there  can  be  no  place  superior  to  the  convent  on  Carmel. 

CABXEL,  Knights  op  thb  Oudku  op  Our  Lady  op  Mount,  were  instituted  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  incorporated  with  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  Lazarus  of 
Jerusalem.  The  order  of  Mt.  C.  consisted  of  100  gentlemen,  all  French,  who  were  ta 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars,  and  had  considerable  revenues  assigned  to  them.  The  order 
was  conflrraed  by  bull  by  pope  Paul  V.,  in  1607.  The  great  master  was  created  by  the 
king  putting  alwut  his  neck  a  tawny  ribbon,  suspending  a  cross  of  gold,  with  the 
cloak  of  the  order,  and  granting  him  power  to  raise  100  knights.  None  were  admitted 
but  those  who  had  four  descents  of  nobility  both  by  father  and  mother. 

CAEME1ITE8,  or  Order  op  Our  Lady  op  Mount  Carkkl,  a  monastic  order  prob- 
ably founded  as  an  association  of  hermits  on  Mt.  Carmel  by  Berthold,  count  of  Limoges, 
about  1156.  A  legend,  however,  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  order  to  the  prophet 
Elijah ;  and  another  makes  the  Virgin  Mary  to  have  been  a  Carmelite  nun.  Driven  out 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  18th  c,  the  C.  wandered  over  Europe;  and  Simon  Stoch,  their 
general,  changed  them  into  a  mendicant  order  in  1247.  Prom  that  time,  they  shared  in 
the  usual  vices  of  the  mend  leant  orders.  They  subsequently  divided  into  several  branches, 
more  or  less  ririd  in  their  rules,  one  distinguished  by  walking  barefooted.  They  exist 
at  the  present  day  in  many  Roman  Catholic  countries. — The  order  of  GarmeUteneSy  or 
Garmdite  nuns,  was  instituted  in  1452,  and  is  very  numerous  in  Italy. 

CARMICHAEL,  Gerbhom,  1672-1729;  a  Scotch  metaphysician,  educated  atEdm- 
burgh  university,  in  which  institution  he  became  a  master,  an  office  which  was  converted 
to  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  1727.  He  was  a  successful  teacher,  but  often 
in  difBculty  with  his  superiors  in  consequence  of  his  hasty  temper.  Ilis  works  are  a 
treatise  on  logic  and  the  psychology  of  the  intellectual  powers,  in  which  he  affirms  that 
all  knowledge  may  be  resolved  into  immediate  judgments  known  in  their  own  light;  & 
synopsis  of  natural  theology;  and  an  edition  of  Puffendorf s  De  Gfflcio  Honunis  et Civis. 

CABXIlTATrVES  (from  Lat.  carmen,  a  charm),  medicines  to  relieve  flatulence  and  pain 
in  the  bowels,  such  as  cardamoms,  peppermint,  ginger,  and  other  stimulating  aromatica. 

CABMINE,  or  Carmin  (Arabic,  kermes),  is  a  beautiful  red  pigment  obtained  from  coch- 
ineal, and  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  red  inks,  in  the  dyeing  of 
silk,  in  coloring  artificial  flowers,  and  in  miniature  and  water-color  painting.  It  wa» 
first  prepared  by  a  Franciscan  monk  at  Pisa,  who  discovered  it  accidentally,  while  com- 
pounding some  medicine  containing  cochineal;  and  in  1656,  it  began  to  be  manufactured, 
it  is  the  finest  red  color  known,  and  was  more  largely  used  formerly  than  now  for 
impartinff  a  healthy  aspect  to  the  cheek  of  beauty.  One  process  for  its  preparation  is  to 
digest  1  lb.  of  cochineal  in  3  gallons  of  water,  for  15  minutes;  then  add  1  oz.  of  cream 
of  tart^ir;  heat  gently  for  10  minutes;  add  half  an  oz.  of  alum;  boil  for  2  or  3  minutes; 
and  after  allowing  any  impurities  to  settle,  the  clear  liquid  is  placed  in  clean  glass  pans, 
when  the  C.  is  slowly  deposited.  After  a  time,  the  liquid  is  drained  off,  and  tlieC. 
dried  in  the  shade.  In  the  preparation  of  C,  much  depends  on  a  clear  atmosphere,  and 
a  bright  sunny  day,  as  the  pretty  color  of  the  C.  is  never  nearly  so  good  when  it  ha* 
been  prepared  in  dull  weather,  and  this  accounts  in  gre|5f„p^^ol^5^v5^C®"*^  ^^ 
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French  C.  over  that  prepared  in  England.  The  great  expense  of  pure  O.  has  led  to  the 
fahrication  and  vending  of  substitutes.  The  rouge  of  the  theaters  is  made  from  red  san- 
dal-wood, Brazil  wood,  benzoin,  and  alum,  which  are  boiled  in  brandv  or  vinegar  till  a 
paint  of  an  intense  red  color  remains.  A  more  harmless  material  is  obtained  bv  evapo- 
rating the  mixture  till  the  liquid  is  driven  off,  and  making  up  the  red  residue  with  balm 
of  Mecca,  spermaceti,  or  butter  of  cacao.  The  depth  of  the  red  tint  may  be  lessened  by 
the  addition  of  chalk.  The  little  color-saucers  called  rouge  dishes,  obtained  from  Por- 
tugal, contain  pure  C. ;  but  imitations  are  made  in  London.  Spanish  wool  and  oriental 
wool,  which  are  impregnated  with  red  paint,  intended  for  use  on  the  cheek  for  improv- 
ing the  complexion,  are  seldom  genuine. 

CABMOE,  or  Karm5e,  an  island  of  Norway,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bukke  fiord,  in 
the  North  sea,  and  30  m.  n.  w.  of  Stavanger,  in  lat.  59"  20'  n..  long.  5*  15'  east.  A  strait 
2  m.  in  width  separates  it  from  the  mainland.  With  a  length  of  21  m.,  and  an  average 
breadth  of  5,  it  has  a  population  of  6,400,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
and  in  cattle-rearing. 

CASXO'VA,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  20  m.  n.e.  of  Seville.  It  is  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated ridge,  overlooking  a  rich  and  olive-dad  plain,  and  its  old  massive  Moorish  walls 
and  castle  give  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  It  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  church,  and 
the  gate  of  Cordova  is  a  most  interesting  piece  of  architecture.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woolen  cloth,  hats,  leather;  also  flour  and  oil  mills,  and  an  important  annual  cattle-fair. 
Pop.  18,000. 

CASH' AC,  a  village  in  the  department  of  Morbihan.  France.  17  m.  s.e.  of  Loricnt.  It 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  Celtic  monument  situated  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  village,  on  a  wide  desolate  plain  near  the  sea-shore.  The  monument 
consists  of  10,000  to  12,000  rude  broken  obelisks  of  granite,  resting  with  their  smaller 
ends  in  the  ground,  rising,  many  of  them,  to  a  height  of  18  ft.,  though  a  large  propor- 
tion docs  not  exceed  3  ft.,  and  arranged  in  11  parallel  rows,  forming  10  avenues  extend- 
ing from  e.  to  w.,  and  having  at  one  end  a  curved  row  of  18  stones,  the  extremities  of 
which  touch  the  outer  horizontal  rows.  The  origin  and  object  of  the  monument  remain 
a  mystery.  Similar  but  smaller  structures  are  found  to  the  w.  of  C,  at  Erdevau  and  St. 
Barbe.     Pop.  76,  636. 

CABKAHTJBA  PALX,  or  Caranaiba  Palm,  Copemicia  eenfera,  a  very  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  palm,  whicli  abounds  in  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil,  in  some  places  formmg 
vast  forests.  It  attains  a  height  of  only  20  to  40  ft.;  but  its  timber  is  valuable,  is  used  in 
Brassil  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  is  imported  into  Britain  for  veneering.  The 
fruit  is  black,  and  about  the  size  of  an  olive;  it  is  sweet,  and  is  eaten  both  raw  and  pre- 
pared in  various  ways.  Scales  of  wax  cover  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  drop  off 
when  the  fallen  and  withered  leaves  are  shaken.  Being  collected  in  this  way,  the  wax  is 
melted  into  masses;  and  bees- wax  is  often  adulterated  with  it.  It  lias  been  imported 
into  Britain,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  but  no  method  has  yet  been 
devised  to  free  it  of  its  yellowish  color. 

CABHA'SIA  (Lat.  earo,  eamis,  flesh),  the  Latinized  form  of  the  French  eamnmUrs^ 
the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  great  order  of  mammalia,  which,  according  to  his  system, 
includes  all  the  not  marsupial  jercB  of  Linnaeus,  and  alone  with  them  the  bats,  from  the 
Linnajan  order  primates.  The  C.  have  the  toes  terminated  by  claws;  none  of  them  have 
an  opposable  thumb  on  any  of  the  extremities;  they  have  incisors  or  cutting  teeth, 
canine  teeth  or  tusks,  and  molar  teeth  or  grinders,  but  their  dentition  varies  according 
to  their  kind  of  food,  some  preying  on  insects,  others  on  the  hieher  animals,  whilst 
many  of  them  are  by  no  means  exclusively  addicted  to  animal  food,  but  subsist  in  cjeat 
part,  and  a  few  bats  entirely,  on  vegetable  substances.  Cuvier  at  first  included  the 
marsupial  quadrupeds  in  this  order;  but  afterwards,  recognizing  more  fully  the  great 
importance  of  the  characteristic  from  which  they  derive  their  name,  constituted  them 
into  a  distinct  order,  the  remaining  C.  being  diviaed  into  cJieiroptera  (bats,  q.v.),  inseetr 
ieora  (q.v.),  and  earmvora  (q.v.). 

CABHABVOKj  Henhy  Howaio>  Moltnextx  Herbert,  fourth  earl  of,  b.  in  Grosvenor 
square,  1831.  His  family  is  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Herbert,  earls  of  Pembroke,  spring- 
ing from  maj.gen.  the  lion.  W.  Herbert,  whose  son,  Henry,  was  created,  in  1780,  baron 
Porchester  of  llighclere,  Hampshire,  and  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Carnarvon  in  1798. 
The  present  earl  was  educated  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  first-class  in 
classics  in  1852.  His  father  dyin^  before  he  was  of  age  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons, 
lie  lost  the  advantage  of  the  training  in  public  speaking  and  statesmanship  which  the 
sons  of  peers  usually  enjoy  during  the  lifetime  of  their  parents,  in  the  lower  house. 
He  took  his  seat  on  the  conservative  benches,  and  soon  showed  himself  ambitious  of 
parliamentary  distinction.  His  earlier  speeches  in  the  house  of  lords  were  not  thought 
to  exhibit  much  vieor  and  grasp  of  intellect,  and  were  marred  by  a  simpering  and 
affected  delivery,  lie  was  appointed  governor  of  Carnarvon  castle  in  1854.  In  1858, 
he  became  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  in  the  administration  of  the  earl  of 
Derby.  In  1859,  he  received  the  degree  of  d.c.Ij.,  and  was  elected  high  steward  of  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  resigned  oftice  with  the  conservative  ministry  in  1859,  and 
availed  liim.self  of  the  period  of  leisure  thus  obtained  to  visit  the  eastize^e feuds  of  the 
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tribes  in  the  Lebanon  had  broken  out  in  a  massacre  of  the  Christians;  and  the  eari  of  C. 
gave  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  investigations,  in  an  interesting  work,  entitled  the 
JMises  (q.v.)  of  the  Lebanon.  On  his  return,  he  delivered  lectures  in  the  country,  and 
speeches  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  prison  discipline,  education,  and  otiier  social  hubjccts. 
When  the  conservaties  again  returned  to  power  in  1866,  C  accepted  from  lord  Derby 
the  office  of  secretar}^  of  state  for  the  colonies,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In  this  he 
obtained  for  his  colonial  administration  a  large  share  of  public  contidence.  He  censured 
in  calm  and  measured  language  the  misconduct  of  the  courts-martial  during  the  Jamaica 
insurrection,  and  especially  the  trial  and  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon ;  and  the  padticatioQ 
of  the  colony  satisfactorily  progressed  under  his  instructions.  During  the  recess,  be 
developed  and  framed  a  plan  for  the  confederation  of  the  British  North  American 
<K)lonies;  and  when  parliament  met  in  1867,  he  explained  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
in  an  elaborate  speech.  The  bill  met  with  general  approval  in  both  houses,  aud  it 
passed ;  but  before  it  obtained  the  royal  assent,  C.  had,  with  two  other  colleagues  in  the 
cabinet,  resigned  office  upon  the  reform  bill  of  the  Derby  government,  which  he  regarded 
as  democratic  in  its  operation,  and  dan^rous  in  its  results.  When  the  reform  bill  came 
before  the  house  of  lords,  C,  in  an  animated  speech,  vindicated  his  consistency  at  the 
expense  of  his  colleagues;  and  in  the  discussions  in  committee,  he  addressed  the  bouse 
with  great  vigor  and  argumentative  ability.  He  edited  in  1869  a  work  by  his  father, 
who  was  an  accomplished  scholar.  It  is  entitled  Beminiscences  of  Athens  and  the  Morta; 
Extras  from  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  Greece  during  1889,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Gamarwn. 
He  has  also  published  one  or  two  of  his  lectures.  On  Mr.  Disraeli's  return  to  power  in 
1874,  lord  C.  resumed  office  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies;  but  resigned  in  Jan.. 
1878,  in  consequence  of  the  sending  of  the  British  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles.  Lord  G. 
married,  in  1861,  the  only  daughter  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Chesterfield. 

CARNARVON.     See  CiiERNARVOK,  ante, 

CABKAT'IC,  a  countnr  of  somewhat  indefinite  dimensions  on  the  e;  or  Coromandel 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of^  Hindustan.  While  some  carry  it  as  far  inland  as  the  Western 
Ohaum,  others  limit  its  breadth  to  about  75  miles.  The  length  is  generally  taken  from 
cape  Comorin  to  about  16''  north.  The  C.  is  no  longer  a  recognized  division  of  the 
country,  and  exists  only  in  history  as  the  grand  theater  of  the  struggle  of  last  century 
between  France  and  England  for  supremacy  in  India. 

CABHATIOIT,  one  of  the  finest  of  florists'  flowers,  a  double-flowering  variety  of  the 
clove  pink  (dianthus  caryophyllus,  see  Pihk),  and  existing  onl^  in  a  state  of  cuUivation. 
It  has  long  been  a  universal  favorite,  both  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  fragrance, 
although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  The  stem  ia  about  3  ft 
high,  and  generally  receives  support.  There  are  varieties,  called  tree  eamaUons,  with 
much  taller  stems,  but  they  are  not  amongst  the  varieties  esteemed  by  florists.  The  flowei^ 
are  often  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Scarlet,  purple,  and  pink  are  the  prevailing 
colors;  but  whatever  are  the  colors  of  a  C,  it  is  of  no  value,  in  the  eyes  of  a  florist, 
unless  they  are  perfectly  distinct.  Fullness  and  perfect  re^larity  are  also  deemed 
essential.  The  varieties  are  extremely  numerous:  those  which  have  only  two  colors, 
•disposed  in  large  stripes  througli  the  petals,  are  caWcd  flake  camationg;  those  which  have 
three  shades  of  color,  also  in  stripes,  bisarre  carnations;  and  those  which  have  the  flowers 
spotted  with  different  colors,  and  the  petals  serrated  or  fringed,  receive  the  name  of 
picotees.  Great  attention  is  at  present  paid  in  Britain  to  the  cultivation  of  the  C.  and 
very  flue  specmen.s  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  cottagers,  especially  about 
towns  and  villages.  The  soil  for  carnations  must  be  rich,  rather  open,  and  the  manure 
well  rotted  and  intimately  mixed.  The  finest  kinds  are  generally  grown  in  pots,  and 
reeive  protection  from  cold  winds  and  heavy  rains,  although  free  access  of  air  is  indis- 
pensable. Carnations  are  propagated  in  summer  either  by  layers  or  by  pipings,  which 
Are  short  cuttings  of  shoots  that  have  not  yet  flowered,  each  having  two  joints.  The 
young  plants  are  transferred  in  spring  to  the  bed  in  wJiich  they  are  to  flower. 

CABNATION  (from  Lat.  earo,  flesh).  Flesh-tints  in  painting  are  called  carnations. 
The  art  of  producing  the  true  color  of  flesh,  from  the  rarity  with  which  it  ia  acquired 
by  artists,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  coloring.  Whether 
from  their  painting  less  from  the  nude  than  the  old  masters,  or  from  some  other  cause. 
it  is  certain  that  the  moderns,  and  particularly  the  English,  have  been  very  unsuccessful 
in  this  respect.  It  is  said  that  the  pigments  must  be  laid  on  thick  and  pasty.  The 
ochres  are  preferable  to  vermilion  for  the  local  colors;  and  ultramarine  ashes,  or  Veronese 
green,  mixed  with  asphaltum,  may  be  used  for  the  shadows. 

CABHE'ABES,  a  Greek  plilosopher,  b.  at  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  about  218  ac.  He 
studied  logic  at  Athens  under  Diogenes,  but  became  a  partisan  of  the  academy,  and 
an  enemy  of  the  stoics,  whose  stern  and  almost  dogmatic  ethics  did  not  suit  his  skep- 
tical predilections.  Conspicuous  for  his  eloquence  and  skill  in  **  tongue-fence,"  he  was 
dostitute  of  any  convictions  moral  or  intellectual,  and  had  even  arrived  at  the  oonclnsioo 
that  no  criterion  of  truth  existed  in  man.  In  155  b.c..  along  with  Diogenes  and  Ciito 
laus,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he  delivered  two  orations  on  justice, 
in  the  first  of  which  he  eulogized  the  virtue,  and  in  the  second  proved  that  it  aid  not 
exist.      Honest  Cato,  who  had  no  relish  for  intellectual  jugglery,  ^p^^^gbi  it  a 
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linaTish  excellence  at  the  best,  moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his 
fchool,  lest  the  Roman  ^oiith  sliould  be  demoralise.  C.  died  at  Athens,  129  B.C.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  industry,  negligent  habits,  and  impatient  temper. 

CARNE  lA,  a  festival  in  honor  of  Apollo  among  the  ancient  Spartans,  taking  its 
name  from  the  Greek  name  of  the  month  (August)  in  which  it  was  celebrated.  The 
celebration  lasted  nine  days. 

CABHSXIAK,  or  Cornelian,  in  mineralogy,  the  name  given  to  some  of  the  finer  varie- 
ties of  chalcedony  (q.v.).  The  color  is  blood  red  or  flesh-color,  reddish  brown,  reddish 
white  or  yellow,  more  rarely  milk  white.  The  fracture  is  in  the  common  C.  perfectly 
conchoidal,  but  there  is  a  variety  of  a  somewhat  fibrous  structure  with  a  splintery 
fracture.  C.  is  found  in  pieces  of  irregular  form  and  in  lamellar  concretions.  The 
finest  specimens  are  brought  from  the  east,  but  it  is  found  in  Scotland  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  much  used  by  the  lapidar}%  and  in  the  east  it  is 
prized  beyond  every  other  stone,  the  gems  excepted.  Bright  red  C.  of  unmixed  color  is 
most  highly  valued,  but  a  mass  of  considerable  size  is  seldom  found  with  the  color 
equal  throughout. 

CARNIFEX  FERRY,  in  Nicholas  co.,  Va..  near  which,  Sept.  10,  1861,  there  wa» 
an  engagement  between  the  union  forces  under  gen.  Rosecraus,  and  the  confederates 
under  gen.  Floyd,  the  latter  being  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  camp  equipage  and  war 
material.     Floyd  escaped  by  retreating  over  Gauly  river,  and  destroying  tlie  bridge. 

CASNIOXA  (Ger.  Krain),  a  crown-land  of  the  Austrian  empire,  formerly  part  of  the 
kmgdom  of  lUyria,  has  an  area  of  8,850  'sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  (1869)  of  466,384,  bein^  a 
•decrease  of  nearly  40,000  as  compared  with  the  census  return  of  1854.  A  continuation 
of  the  Carinthian  Alps  passes  through  it  in  the  north,  and  the  Julian  Alps  in  the  south. 
The  scenery  of  the  country  abounds  in  interesting  and  singular  features,  amongst  which 
one  of  the  most  notxible  is  the  rock-bridge  of  St.  Eanzian,  180  ft.  high,  and  160  ft. 
broad,  with  a  perfect  arch  62  ft.  high,  and  154  ft.  long.  The  Save  is  the  prmcipal  river; 
the  Kulpa  is  its  chief  tributary.  The  singular  lake  of  Zirknitz  (q.v.)  is  in  Carniola.  The 
climate  of  0.  is  in  general  mild,  except  in  the  high  mountainous  parts.  The  country  does 
not  produce  corn  or  cattle  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  Millet,  pulse, 
and  wild  fruits  are  principal  articles  of  food  with  many  of  the  lower  classes.  Maize  is 
cultivated  in  some  places,  and  some  districts  yield  excellent  wines  and  much  fine  fruit. 
Flax  is  largely  cultivated;  silk  is  produced  in  some  places,  and  much  honey  and  bees- 
wax. The  principal  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  iron,  quicksilver,  and 
marble;  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  are  the  most  important  in  Europe.  Linen - 
weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  lace,  are  common  among  the  peasantry..  Lay- 
back  is  the  capital. 

C.  received  its  present  name  after  the  settlement  here  of  the  Slavonic  Wends. 
Chartomagnc  conquered  it  and  cave  it  to  the  dukes  of  Friuli.  From  972  it  had  mark- 
graves  of  its  own,  sometimes  called  dukes,  who  possessed,  however,  only  a  part  of  the 
country.  On  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  mark^raves,  part  of  the  territory 
passed  to  the  dukes  of  Austria,  in  the  18th  c,  and  the  remainder  was  acquired  by  them 
m  the  14th.     The  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Slavs  of  the  Slovenian  branch. 

CASmVAL  (from  the  Lat.  earn,  flesh,  and  vale,  farewell — "farewell  to  flesh!"),  a  fes- 
tival in  Italy,  which  originally  began  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  and  continued  to 
Ash-Wednesday,  when  the  fast  of  Lent  made  an  end  of  the  preceding  feasting,  masquer- 
ading, and  buffoonery.  In  later  times,  the  C.  was  limited  to  the  time  of  from  three  to 
eight  days  before  Ash- Wednesday.  Without  doubt,  the  forms  and  customs  still  pre- 
served in  the  celebration  of  the  C.  originated  in  the  heathen  festivals  of  spring-time;  and 
they  still  remind  us,  partly  of  the  Lupercalia  and  Bacchanalia  of  southern  Europe,  and 
partly  of  the  Yule-feast  among  northern  peoples.  Banquets  of  rich  meats  and  druiking- 
oouts  were  the  chief  attractions  of  the  C.  during  the  middle  ages.  Shrovetide  (a. v.),  or 
Shrove-Tuesday,  called  also  Fasten-even  or  Pancake-Tuesday,  was  a  relic  of  the  Enfflish 
C,  and  formerly  a  season  of  extraordinary  sport  and  feasting.  The  rich  commenced  the 
festive  time  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  or  on  **  Three  Kings*  Day;"  but  the  middle  classes 
restricted  their  days  of  revelry  to  the  week  immediately  preceding  Lent;  while  the  poor 
indulged  in  only  a  few  days  of  mad  mirth.  According  to  a  papal  order,  the  clergy  were 
allowed  to  commence  their  bacchanalia  two  days  before  the  laity.  The  several  chief 
days  of  C.  had  distinct  names,  such  as  "fat"  or  "greasy  Sunday,"  "blue  Monday"  (or 
"loors  consecration"),  etc.  The  Tuesday  before  the  beginning  of  Lent  was  especially 
fityled  C.—the  Fantnackt  of  the  German  people.  The  customs  of  making  presents  of 
groen  nosegays  or  garlands,  and  planting  fir-trees  before  houses  during  C,  remind  us  of 
the  thyrmii  of  the  ancient  Bacchanals,  and  equally  of  the  decorations  of  the  Yule-tide  or 
Christmas  season  among  northern  people.  The  ancient  custom,  also,  of  scourging 
women  accidentally  met  with  during  the  Lupercalia  (q.v.),  was  preserved  in  the  mediae- 
val observance  of  the  carnival.  In  most  countries,  especially  where  Protestantism  prc- 
Tails,  the  observance  of  the  G.  is  now  limited  to  dancing  and  masked  balls  on  certain 
days;  but  in  Italy,  as  Qoethe  says  in  his  charming  sketch  of  the  Roman  C  it  is  still  a 
general  popular  festive  time.  In  former  times,  Venice  was  distinguished  by  the  pomp  . 
and  splendor  of  the  C. ;  but  afterwards,  Rome  l)ecamc  most  proraineii?.a  t  ffhe  years  of 
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(ingry  politics,  1848  and  1849,  had  a  discouraging  effect  on  the  attempts  which  had  been 
jmade  to  restore  the  gayety  of  C.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  towns  of  (Germany. 

CABNIVORA  (Lat.  flesh-devouring),  in  Cuvier's  system  of  zoology,  a  principal  division 
of  the  order  of  inammaUa  called  carnassisrs  or  camaria  (q.y.)f  &t^d  including  the  most 
eamivaraus  or  sanguinary  of  the  order — the  quadrupeds  which  chiefly  prey  on  the  verle^ 
brate  and  warm-blooded  animals.  The  C.  have  six*  incisors  or  cutting  teeth  m  each  jaw; 
their  tusks  or  canine  teeth  are  very  strong,  and  even  their  molar  teeth  or  grinders  are 
usually  furnished  with  cutting  edges.  But  even  the  C.  are  carnivorous  in  very  different 
degrees,  and  some  of  them  have  teeth  and  other  organs  adapted  to  a  partial  use  of  som& 
kinds  of  vegetable  food.  Cuvier  subdivided  the  C.  into  three  tribes,  planti'grfula  {q.\.), 
diffttigradaX'Ci'y.\  And  amphibia  (seals,  q.v.,  etc.).  The  digestive  apparatus  of  carnivo- 
rous animals  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  herbivorous;  the  stomach  is  single,  and  in 
general  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  the  intestines  are  comparatively  short  and 
unvoluminous.  Their  muscular  energy  is  very  great,  their  respimtion  and  circulation 
very  active,  and  their  demand  for  food  very  constant.  Some  of  them  are  adapted 
for  seizing  their  prey  by  leaping,  others  by  running,  a  few  by  swimming  and  diving. 
Most  of  them  can  only  seize  it  with  their  mouths;  but  some  have  also,  for  this  purpose, 
sharp  retractile  claws. 

CAR'NOCHAN,  JonN  Muhray,  b.  Georgia,  1817;  educated  in  Edinburgh:  studied 
medicine  and  surgery  with  Dr.  Mott  of  New  York,  beginning  practice  in  1847.  Dr. 
Carnochan  rapidly  rose  to  the  first  rank  among  practicing  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
acquired  great  celebrity  for  the  boldness  and  success  of  hfs  operations,  such  as  the 
removal  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  cure  of  elephantiasis  by  ligature  of  the  femoral  arter)'; 
excision  of  the  ulna  and  still  preserving  the  arm  with  most  of  its  functions;  ampntaling 
the  hip  joint;  and  particularly  for  removing,  in  a  case  of  neuralgia,  the  entire  trunk  of 
the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  He  has  been  professor  of  the  principles 
and  operations  of  surgery  in  the  New  York  medical  college,  and  health  officer  of  the 
port.     He  has  published  a  number  of  important  pajxirs  on  medicine  and  surgerj'. 

CABHOT,  Lazarb  Nicolas  Marguerite,  b.  May  18,  1758,  at  Nolay,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  dke  d'Or,  Burgundy,  gained  distinction  at  an  early  period  by  his  talents  in 
mathematical  science  and  military  engineering.  In  1791,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  and,  in  the  convention,  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XYL  After 
taking  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  gaining  the  victory  of  Wattigniec 
he  was  elected  into  the  committee  of  public  safety,  in  which  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  direction  of  military  affairs,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  successes  of  the  French 
army^  Though  he  endeavored  to  restrict  the  power  of  Robespierre,  ho  was  accused, 
with  others,  after  the  reign  of  terror;  but  the  charge  was  dismissed.  In  1797.  havini 
opposed  the  extreme  measures  of  Barras,  his  colleague  in  the  directory ,  C,  as  a  suspected 
royalist,  was  sentenced  to  deportation.  He  escaped  into  Germany,  where  he  wrote  bis 
defense,  which  conduced  to  the  overthrow  of  his  colleagues  in  1799.  The  18th  Bruinaire 
brought  him  back  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  minister  of  war,  1800;  and  by  his  energy, 
skill,  and  fertility  of  administrative  resource,  helped  to  achieve  the  brilliant  results  of 
the  Italian  and  Khenish  campaigns.  He  retired,  however,  from  his  office  when  he 
understood  the  ambitious  plans  of  the  emperor,  but  hastened,  when  he  witnessed  the 
reverses  of  the  empire,  to  offer  his  services  to  Napoleon,  who  gave  him  the  command  of 
Antwerp  in  1814,  which  he  heroically  defended.  During  the  hundred  days,  he  held 
office  as  minister  of  the  interior;  and  after  the  second  restoration,  retired  first  to  Warsaw, 
and  next  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  died,  Aug.  2,  1823.  Among  C.'s  numerous  writings 
on  mathematics  and  military  tactics,  etc.,  we  may  notice  his  Essai  tiir  les  MatJiinfim 
General  (1786):  Befleanons  sur  la  MStaphysigue  du  Calcul  InfinitSsimal  (1797);  and  the 
Oeometrie  de  Pumtion  (1813).— His  son,  Lazare  Hippoltte  Carnot,  b.  at  St.  Omer, 
April  6,  1801,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  democracy,  was  in  early  life  a  di«jipIeof 
St.  Simon,  but,  like  others,  left  that  school  on  account  of  the  lax  morals  advocated  by 
Enfantin — protesting  against  "  the  organization  of  adultery  " — and  devoted  himself  to  the 
inculcation  of  a  more  orthodox  and  virtuous  socialism  in  various  periodicals.  In  1847, 
he  declared  himself  a  republican  in  his  brochure.  Les  Radieanx  et  l4i  Charts;  and,  after 
the  Feb.  revolution,  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction,  but  not  finding  him- 
self in  sufficient  rapport  with  his  colleagues,  he  resigned.  In  1868,  he  entered  the  corps 
legislatif,  and  the  national  assembly  in  1871.  He  has  written  an  Expose  of  St.  Simonianism 
and  M&moires  of  Henri  Gregoire  and  of  Barrdre. 

CARNUNTUM,  an  ancient  t.  in  upper  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  founded  by  the 
Celts,  but  at  an  early  period  a  Roman  post.  Marcus  Aurelius  resided  here  for  three 
years  during  his  wars  with  the  Marcomanni.  In  the  4th  c.  C.  was  destroyed  by  Gennan 
invaders;  it  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  finally  destroyed  in  tlie  Magyar  wars  of  the  middle 
ages. 

CA'BOB,  Al'oaroba,  or  Loctjst-trbb,  Ceratonia  nUgua,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
UguimnoMt,  suborder  ecBsalpinieff,  a  native  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  in  size  and  manner  of  growth  much  resembling  the  apple-tree,  but  with  abruptly 
pinnate  dark  evergreen  leaves,  which  have  about  two  or  three  pair  of  large  oval  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  destitute  of  corolla;  the  fruit  is  a  brown  leathery  pod,  4  to  8  in.  long,  * 
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litUe  curved*  and  containing  a  fleshy  and  at  last  spongy  and  mealy  pulp,  of  an  agreeable 
aweet  taste,  in  which  lie  a  number  of  shining  brown  seeds,  somewhat  resembling  small 
flattened  beisins.  The  seeds  are  bitter  and  of  no  use,  but  the  sweet  pulp  renders  the  pods 
an  important  article  of  food  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  countries  in  which  the  tree 
crows.  They  are  very  much  used  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs.  They  are  also  valuable  as 
food  for  horses,  for  which  thev  are  much  employed  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  have  of 
late  years  begun  to  be  extensively  imported  into  Britain,  under  the  name  of  loeutA  beam, 
which  name  and  that  of  St.  John's  triad  they  have  received  in  consequence  of  an  ancient 
opinion  or  tradition,  that  they  are  the  "  locusts "  which  formed  the  food  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  It  seems  probable  that  theyare  the ''huslts"  (As^reUkm)  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  son. — ^The  Arabs  make  of  the  pulp  of  the  C.  a  preserve  like 
tamarinds,  which  is  gently  aperient. — The  0.  tree  is  too  tenderfor  the  climate  of  Britain. 
Dr.  Roy  le  thinks  its  introduction  into  the  n.  of  India  would  be  an  important  addition 
to  the  resources  of  that  country,  and  a  valuable  safeguard  against  famine.  The  produce 
is  extremely  abundant,  some  trees  yielding  as  much  as  800  or  900  lbs.  of  pods.  The 
wood  is  hard,  and  much  valued,  and  the  bark  and  leaves  are  used  for  tanning. — ^The 
locust  tree  (q.v.)  of  America  is  quite  distinct  from  this. 

CAROL,  a  Christmas  hymn  that  may  Ix;  traced  to  the  primitive  church.  It  was 
customary  to  call  upon  such  as  could  smg  to  praise  God  in  a  hymn,  either  out  of  the 
Scriptures  or  of  their  own  invention;  and  it  was  also  customary  for  bishops  on  Christmas 
day  to  make  six>rt  with  their  clergy,  and  to  sing;  which  custom  was  in  imitation  of  the 
Gloria  in  ExoMs  of  the  angels.    See  Christmas  Carol,  ante, 

CAR'OLAN,  or  O'CAROLAN,  Turloqh,  1670-1788;  one  of  the  most  noted  of  native 
Irish  bards.  When  but  18  years  old  he  became  utterly  blind,  and  thenceforward  followed 
the  profession  of  wandering  minstrel,  in  which  character  he  won  great  fame.  The  num- 
ber of  his  compositions,  to  the  greater  part  of  which  he  fitted  words,  was  about  200. 

CABOLIHA,  North,  an  Atlantic  state  of  the  American  union,  having  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  on  the  s.,  Tennessee  on  the  w.,  and  Virginia  on  the  n. ;  in  lat.  83**  53'  to 
36'  33'  n.,  and  long.  75'  25'  to  M*  30'  w.,  being  about  450  m.  long,  and  about  180  broad, 
with  an  area  of  about  50,704  so.  miles.  The  census  of  1870  gave  678,470  whites,  301,650 
negroes,  and  1241  civilized  ladians— 1,071,361  in  all.  North  Carolina  was  restored  to  a 
place  in  the  union  in  1868.  after  a  new  constitution  had  been  adopted  by  the  state  gov- 
ernment, and  approved  by  congress.  It  sends  8  members  to  the  lower  house  of  congress, 
returning  also,  in  common  with  every  other  «tatc,  2  senators  to  the  upper.  The  public 
debt  of  North  C,  in  1874,  was  38,921,848  dollars,  and  its  valuation  of  property  was 
143,723,818  dollars.  Annual  expenses  of  government,  1,400,000  dollars.  Of  railways, 
there  were,  in  the  year  1875,  in  actual  operation,  1846  miles.  The  principal  rivers  are 
.the  Chowan,  Roanoke.  Tar,  Neuse,  and  Cape  Fear.  Of  these,  the  first  four  divide 
themselves  equally  between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds — inlets  which,  besides  being 
shallow  and  aifflcult  in  themselves,  are  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  a  nearly 
continuous  series  of  low  islands— and  the  last  of  the  five,  though  it  does  fall  into  the  open 
ocean,  is  yet  not  materially  superior  to  the  others,  never  showing  more  than  14  ft.  of 
water  on  the  bar.  With  this  insular  breast- work,  the  mainland  is  geologically  connected 
to  a  depth  of  about  60  m.,  being  everywhere  alluvial,  and  in  many  places  swampy.  To 
the  w.  of  this  belt,  the  countrv,  after  undulating  into  hills,  is  traversed  by  the  ridges  of 
the  Alleghanics,  which,  culmmatinff  in  Mt.  Mitchell  to  an  elevation  of  6470  ft.,  bear' 
aloft  between  them  a  table-land  of  lull^  one  third  of  that  altitude.  Through  the  mari- 
time tract,  and  even  beyond  it,  the  nvers  are  generally  practicable  for  steam-boats. 
Among  the  productions,  the  most  characteristic  is  the  pitch-pine  of  the  lower  level ;  so 
that,  in  the  matter  of  naval  stores,  this  state  surpasses  all  the  rest  of  the  union  taken 
together.  In  mineral  resources,  also,  North  C.  takes  a  lead,  more  especially  in  gold, 
copper,  iron,  and  coal.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  North  C.  in  1870 
was  19,021,^7  dollars;  the  value  of  the  cotton  brought  to  its  shipping  ports  in  1876  was 
£1,122,959.  The  chief  towns  are  Raleigh,  the  capital,  near  the  Neuse;  Wilmington  and 
Fayetteville  on  the  Cape  Fear  (the  former  within  reach  of  tide-water,  and  the  latter  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation);  New  Berne,  and  Charlotte.  North  C.  was  first  permanently 
colonized  from  Virginia  in  1653.  Down  to  1693,  it  continued  to  form  one  province  along 
with  South  Carolina,  the  two  being  frequently  still  called  the  Carolinas.  In  a  local  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  May,  l775,  14  months  before  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  North  C. 
first  demanded  a  separation  from  Great  Britain. 

OABOLIirA,  South,  an  Atlantic  state  of  the  American  union,  of  a  triangular  form, 
with  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  its  inland  sides.  It  extends  between  32*  and  36* 
10'  n.  lat.,  and  78'  25'  and  83"  20'  w.  long.,  having  an  area  of  84,000  sq.  miles.  In  1870, 
the  total  pop.  of  South  C.  was  705,606;  of  whom  289,667  were  whites,  415,814  negroes, 
and  124  civilized  Indians;  in  1875,  the  population  was  923,447.  Tbo  total  population  in 
1800  was  345.591.  South  0.  formerly  differed  from  all  the  other  states  in  appointing  its 
presidential  electors,  and  its  executive,  not  by  the  popular  suffrage,  but  by  the  joint  vote 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  local  legislature,  being  thus  pre-eminent  in  the  aristocracy  of 
its  constitution.  In  1868,  however,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  southern  states,  South 
C.  was  restored  to  a  place  in  the  union,  with  a  new  constitution  adopted  by  a  maiority 
of  voters,  and  approved  by  congress.    It  is  represented  in  congress  by  6  members  m  the 
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lower  house,  besides  the  2  senators  which  each  state  possesses  alike.  Physically  a  contin* 
nation  of  its  northern  neighlx>r,  South  C,  behind  a  breast-work  of  islets,  presents  a  low 
belt,  generally  swampy,  of  about  100  m.  in  depth,  rising  backward  through  an  undulat- 
ing region  to  a  height  of  4000  ft.  in  the  Alleghanies.  With  such  a  range  of  soil  and  climate, 
the  productions  are  very  various — cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar,  silk,  maize,  and 
wheat  In  the  first  two  articles,  South  C.  stands  pre-eminent,  yielding  nearly  as  mucli 
nee  as  all  the  other  states  together,  and  more  cotton,  in  proportion  to  area,  thtm  any  other 
state.  Its  mineral  treasures  are  chiefly  granite,  sieuite,  marble,  and  gneiss,  frt^m  the 
primitive  formations  of  the  state,  for  buildine;  along  with  gold,  lead,  and  iron:  it  is 
probable  that  no  coal  will  be  found.  The  public  indebtedness  of  South  0.  in  1874  was 
17,017,651  dollars,  and  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  1873  was  176,956,502  dollars. 
Since  the  reconstruction  of  the  state,  public  institutions  have  made  great  progress.  With 
not  much  more  than  50  m.  of  canal,  South  C.  has  1400  of  railway.  The  chief  rivers, 
each  the  receptacle  of  considerable  affluents,  arc  the  Great  Pedee,  Santee,  and  Edisto, 
and  also  the  Savannah,  as  common  to  Georgia  and  South  C,  the  whole  being  said  to 
furnish  an  inland  navigation  of  2400  miles.  The  cotton  product  of  South  C'.  in  1866 
autounted  to  112,273  bales;  in  1868,  to  240,226;  and  in  1873-74,  to  488,194  bales.  The 
value  of  the  cotton  brought  to  the  shipping  ports  of  South  C.  in  1876  was  £4,320,568. 
The  chief  towns  are  Charleston.  Columbia  (the  capital),  Georgetown,  and  Greenville. 

CASOLINA  FIKX.    See  Spigelia. 

CAROLINA,  Maria,  1752-1814;  daughter  of  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
tria, and  queen  of  Naples  by  her  marriage  with  Ferdinand  IV.  in  1768.  She  had  great 
influence  with  the  king,  leading  him  in  1798  to  declare  war  against  France,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  the  marching  of  the  French  upon  Naples  and  the  flight  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Carolina  to  British  protection.  After  returning  to  Naples  she  conspired 
against  Napoleon,  and,  with  her  husband,  was  again  expelled.  She  died  in  Vienna 
before  any  further  restoration  to  the  throne. 

CAROLINE,  a  co.  in  e.  Maryland,  on  the  Delaware  border,  intersected  by  the  Marv- 
land  and  Delaware  and  the  Dorchester  and  Delaware  railroads;  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
12.101—3,758  colored.  It  has  a  level  sandy  surface,  producing  com,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 
Co.  seat,  Denton. 

CAROLINE,  a  co.  in  e.  Virginia,  on  the  Rappahanock  river,  and  the  Richmond, 
Frederick  and  Potomac  railroad;  480  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  15,128 — 8,038  colored.  Produc- 
tions, wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  tobacco.     Co.  seat.  Bowling  Green. 

CAROLINE,  AMEiiiA  Elizabeth,  wife  of  George  IV.  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbtlttel,  and  of  tlie 
princess  Augusta  of  Britain.  She  was  born  on  the  17th  May,  1768,  and  spent  her  youth  ^ 
under  great  restraint  at  her  father's  court.  In  1795,  she  was  married  to  the  prince' 
of  Wales.  The  marriage  was  disagreeable  to  him,  and  although  she  bare  him  a  auu<;h- 
ter,  the  princess  Charlotte,  he  separated  from  her  immediately  on  her  recovery  from 
childbed ;  and  she  lived  by  herself  in  a  country  residence  at  Blackheath.  the  object  of 
much  sympatliy,  the  people  regarding  her  as  the  victim  of  her  husband's  love  of  vice. 
Reports  to  her  discredit  led  the  king,  in  1808,  to  cause  investigation  to  be  made  into 
her  conduct,  which  was  found  to  be  imprudent,  but  not  criminal.  In  1814,  she  obtained 
leave  to  visit  Bmnswick,  and  afterwards  to  make  a  further  tour.  She  visited  the  coast* 
of  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  lived  for  some  time  on  the  lake  of  Como,  an  lUilhin,  by  name 
Bergami,  being  all  the  while  in  her  compauv.  When  her  husband  ascended  the  throne 
in  1820,  she  was  offered  an  annuity  of  £50,000  sterling  to  renounce  the  title  of  queeu, 
and  live  abroad;  but  slie  refused,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  London,  whereupon 
the  government  instituted  proceedings  against  her  for  adultery.  Much  that  was  very 
offensive  was  proved  as  to  her  conduct;  but  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  used 
by  her  husband,  and  the  splendid  defense  of  Brougham,  caused  such  a  general  feeling  ia 
her  favor,  that  the  ministry  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  divorce  bill,  after  it  had  passed 
the  house  of  lords.  She  now  fully  assumed  the  rank  of  royalty,  but  w^as  refused  coro- 
nation, and  tiu*ned  away  from  the  door  of  Westminster  abbey  on  the  day  of  the  coronsr 
tion  of  her  husband.     She  died  on  7th  Aug.,  1821. 

CAROLINE  BOOKS,  four  works  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  Charlemagne  against 
the  decrees  of  the  second  council  of  Nice  on  the  adoration  of  images,  and  contained 
in  the  Capitulare  Frolixium  of  Charlemagne, 

CAROLINE  ISLANDS,  or  NEW  PHILIPPINES,  a  widely  scattered  ahdiipelago  in 
the  Pacific,  n.  of  New  Guinea  and  e.  of  the  Philippines,  between  3"  and  11"  n.,  and  185* 
and  137°  e.  The  westernmost  are  known  as  the  Pelew  (q.v.  ante)  or  Palau  islands,  and 
cover  346  sq.m.  of  land,  being  nearly  encircled  by  a  coral  reef.  The  surface  is  well 
wooded,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-cane,  oranges, 
bananas,  etc.,  in  abundance.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  ho^  have  been  domesticated;  there  is 
a  creat  variety  of  birds,  and  the  lagoons  abound  with  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  dark- 
ooTored,  and  evidently  of  Papuan  and  Malay  blood.  The  islands,  and  most  of  the  vil- 
lages, form  independent  but  co-operative  republics.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  insti- 
tutions is  the  "  ciobbergall,"  a  kind  of  union  for  mutual  aid  and  defense.  The  women, 
too,  have  clObbergalls  of  their  own,  and  exercise  much  political  influence.    Up  to  the 
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doee  of  tlie  last  century  the  people  used  stone  instruments  and  -weapons.  Their  cur. 
rency  consists  of  pieces,  or  pieds,  of  ancient  glass  and  enamel,  to  which  they  ascribe  a 
divine  origin.  The  population,  supposed  to  be  about  10,000,  seems  to  be  aecreasing. 
The  central  islands,  or  Carolines  proper,  consist  of  48  groups,  and  comprise  between 
400  and  500  islands,  of  about  860  sq.m.  in  all.  The  Matelotas  group  lies  n.e.  of  the 
Pelews,  and  consists  of  three  islands,  thinly  inhabited.  Yap,  or  Guap,  further  n.e.,  is 
10  m.  long,  and  has  a  good  harbor.  The  natives  of  Yap  are  more  advanced  in  civilizar 
tion  than  their  neighbors;  they  cultivate  the  betel-nut  with  ^reat  care,  build  good  boats^ 
lay  out  regular  villages,  pave  the  streets,  and  build  stone  piers  and  wharves.  A  Span- 
ish mission  was  established  in  1856.  The  Ulea,  Swede,  and  Lutke  islands  are  unim- 
portant; but  tlie  Hugoleu  (or  Rug:)  group,  discovered  in  1824,  consists  of  five  large  and 
about  40  small  islands,  with  85,600  inhabitants  of  two  races,  red  and  black,  who  are 
often  at  war  with  each  other.  The  Mortlack,  or  Young  William's,  group  consists  of 
three  islands,  with  a  population  of  about  8,400,  of  Samoan  origin,  who  are  the  only 
idol  worshipers  in  all  the  archipelago.  To  the  n.e.  lies  Ruvea  island,  inhabited  by 
immigrants  of  mixed  foreign  blood.  The  Seniavine  group,  comprising  three  islands, 
has  a  small  colony  of  whites,  and  one  of  the  islands  has  been  the  seat  of  an  American 
mission  since  1851.  This  island,  called  Ascencion  by  the  French,  is  a  rendezvous  for 
whaling  vessels.  In  the  center  is  a  remarkable  pile  of  ruins  which  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  a  fortification.  Strong's  island,  in  the  center  of  the  Carolines  proper,  is  a 
volcanic  upheaval,  discovered  by  Crozier  in  1804.  and  is  now  the  seat  of  an  American 
mission.  The  eastern  Carolines,  otherwise  the  l^Iulgrave  archipelago,  comprise  the 
Badak  or  Marshall  group,  and  have  a  population  estimated  at  100,000.  See  Polynesia, 
ante. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA,  1751-75;  sister  of  George  III.  of  England;  queen  of 
Denmark,  having  married  Christian  VII.  in  1768,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Frederick  VI.  Through  the  jealousy  of  the  queen  dowager  and  the  king's  step-mother, 
she  was  accused  of  infidelity,  and  the  king,  who  had  become  weak-minded,  if  not  idiotic, 
caused  her  and  Strueusce,  her  physician,  to  be  arrested.  The  interference  of  the  British 
minister  saved  the  queen  from  death,  but  she  was  sent  into  Hanover,  where  she  died  of 
grief  in  the  castle  of  CcUe.     See  Struknbee,  aiUe. 

CARON,  Ren^  feDouARD,  b.  Canada,  1800;  a  lawyer  and  statesman;  educated  in 
the  Quebec  seminary,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1826.  He  was  mayor  of  Quebec  from 
1827  to  1837,  and  again  from  1848  to  1858,  after  which  he  abandone*d  political  life  and 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  queen's  bench.  In  1857,  he  was  commissioner  for  codifying 
the  laws  of  Lower  Canada,  and  in  1873  he  was  appointed*lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec. 

CABO'RA,  a  t.  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Caro,  210  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Caracas,  and  60  m.  e.  of  lake  Maracaybo,  on  the  Tocuyo.  The  town  is  well  built,  has 
a  handsome  parish  church,  convent,  hermitage,  etc.  There  are  manufactures  of  leather, 
ropes,  and  fine  hammocks  from  the  fiber  of  the  agate  fasUda,  A  trade  is  carried  on  m 
agricultural  produce,  and  in  the  aromatic  balsams,  resins,  gums,  and  wild  cochineal  for 
which  the  district  is  famous.  The  pop.,  which  was  formeny  much  larger,  is  now  about 
6,000. 

CABOTIB  ABTEBT.  The  great  artery  which  on  each  side  distributes  blood  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  head,  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  either  from  6r.  km-a,  the 
head,  or,  more  probably,  from  Or.  karoSy  sleep,  there  being  an  old  idea,  which  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Alexander  Fleming  have  shown  to  be  correct,  that  there  was  some 
connection  between  deep  sleep  and  compression  of  these  vessels. 

Each  C.  A.  consists  of  the  primitive  or  common  carotid,  which,  at  the  upper  margin 
of  the  larynx  or  organ  of  voice,  separates  into  two  great  divisions,  of  nearly  equal  size — 
the  external  and  the  internal  carotid.  The  external  carotid  supplies  the  larynx,  tongue, 
face,  and  scalp  with  blood ;  its  principal  branches  being  the  superior  thyroid,  the  lingual^ 
the  facial,  the  occipital,  the  posterior  aural,  the  internal  maxillary,  and  the  temporal. 
The  last-named  artery  is  occasionally  opened  by  the  surgeon  in  preference  to  a  vein,  as, 
for  example,  in  certain  cases  of  cerebral  apoplexy.  The  internal  carotid  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  through  a  somewhat  tortuous  canal  in  the  temporal  bone,  and  after  per- 
forating the  dura  mater,  or  fibrous  membrane  of  the  brain,  separates  into  the  anterior 
and  middle  cerebral  arteries,  which  are  the  principal  arteries  of  the  brain;  while  in  its 
course  through  the  dura  mater,  it  gives  off  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  subdivides 
into  several  small  branches  that  supply  the  eye  ana  surrounding  parts.  See  Circula- 
tion. 

Surgery, — Wounds  of  the  carotid  trunks  are  generally  from  stabs.  Suicides  have  a 
vague  desire  to  cut  them,  but  rarely  cut  sufficiently  deep  by  the  side  of  the  windpipe. 
Of  course,  should  either  vessel  be  wounded,  death  results  almost  immediately.  Punc- 
tured wounds,  however,  may  not  be  immediately  fatal;  they  may  heal,  or  a  false  aneu- 
rism (q.v.)  may  result.  Sufeh  an  occurrence  happened  about  twenty  years  ago  in  Scotland. 
A  young  man  was  stabbed  close  to  the  root  of  the  neck;  a  pulsating  tumor  formed, 
which  rapidly  increased,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  burst  before  long,  had  not  prof. 
8yme  of  Edinburgh  cut  into  it,  and,  by  an  operation  requiring  extraordinary  courage, 
and  dexterity,  tied  the  common  C.  A.  above  and  below  the  part  stabbed;  thereby  savins 
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not  only  the  life  of  the  patient,  but  that  of  the  man  who  had  inflicted  the  wound,  and 
who  was  then  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  the  flrst  to  tie  the  common  carotid  for  spontaneous  aneurism, 
in  Nov.,  1805;  and  since  then,  the  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  Owing  to  the  numerous  interchanse  of  branches  between  vessels  of  both 
sides  of  the  head,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  through  one  carotid  is  seldom  followed 
by  affections  of  the  brain.  Such  have,  however,  occuired  in  a  few  instances;  but  Dr. 
Mussey  of  America  tied  both  carotids  within  twelve  days  of  each  other  without  any  such 
result 

The  common  carotid  in  the  horse  is  the  termination  of  the  right  arteria  innomioata. 
It  is  a  lai^  vessel,  about  an  inch  long,  which  emerges  from  the  chest  below  the  wind- 
pipe, and  divides  into  the  right  and  l^  carotids.  These  bend  upward,  having  the  wind- 
gipe  between  them,  gradually  inclinlDg  inwards  at  the  upper  part,  where  each  divides 
ito  external  and  internal  carotid,  and  a  large  anastomosing  branch  arising  from  beween 
these  two. 

CABOTTOE,  a  t.  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Geneva,  about  2  m.  from  the  city  of  th&i 
name,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  Arve.  It  has  cotton-spinning, 
leather,  and  pottery  manufactures;  and  in  1780  the  king  of  Sardinia,  as  ruler  of  Savoy, 
tried  to  set  it  up  as  the  industrial  rival  of  Geneva,  but  failed.     Pop.  70,  5,871. 

CABOTTOE,  a  t  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  and  about  1  m.  s.  of  Geneva,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Arve.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  regularly  built,  and  surrounded  by 
villas,  orchards,  and  meadows.  It  has  a  handsoiTie  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
church.  There  are  manufactures  of  thread,  clay  pipes,  leather,  watches,  and  pottery. 
There  is  a  bridge  across  the  Arve  connecting  the  town  with  Geneva.  Pop.  *70,  5,871. 
(From  Suppt.] 

CAEP,  Cypnnu«  carpio,  a  fish  of  the  family  Cyprimdce  (q.v.),  of  which,  indeed,  it 
may  }>c  regarded  as  the  type,  a  native  of  the  central  countries  of  Europe,  and  corre- 
sponding Uititudcs  in  Asia,  but  on  account  of  its  value  as  an  article  of  food,  long  natu- 
ralized in  many  countries  in  which  it  is  not  indigenous.  No  fish,  indeed,  except  its  con- 
gener the  gnldhsh.  has  been  so  much  transported  by  man  from  one  place  to  another; 
and  this  has  been  the  more  easily  and  successfully  accomplished,  that  the  0.  can  subsist 
ionger  than  most  fishes  out  of  the  water,  if  only  kept  moist.  The  C.  is  said  not  to  be 
originally  a  native  of  England,  but  the  statements  sometimes  made  as  to  the  time  of  its 
introduction  are  untrustworthy;  it  certainly  existed  in  England  before  the  16th  century. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  famous  Boke  of  St.  Albans,  in  1496,  by  Dame  Juliana  Barnes,  «8 
a  **  dayntous  fysshe,  but  scarce*."  The  C.  spawns  in  Mav,  and  is  out  of  condition  until 
July.  It  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  Scotland,  of  which  country  it  is  certainly  nots 
native,  as  in  the  s.  of  England;  and  in  northern  countries  generally,  it  neither  increases 
so  rapidly  in  size,  nor  exhibits  so  great  fecundity,  as  in  more  con^nial  climates.  It^ 
fecundity,  in  favorable  circumstances,  is  prodigious;  more  than  700,000  e^g^  have  been 
found  in  the  ovaries  of  a  single  C.  of  moderate  size.  The  C.  is  rather  an  inliabitant  of 
lakes  and  ponds  than  of  rivers,  in  which,  if  it  is  found,  it  shows  a  preference  for  the 
stillest  parts.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  aquatic  plants,  and  may  be  fattened  on  lettuces  and 
similar  soft  vegetables,  for  which  its  teeth  are  remarkably  adapted,  being  few,  mostly 
large,  flat,  and  situated  on  the  pharynx  very  far  back  in  the  mouth;  worms,  mollusks. 
and  insects,  however,  form  part  of  its  food.  It  deposits  its  spawn  on  weeds.  It  is  said 
to  live  to  a  great  age,  even  150  or  200  years;  its  scales,  "like  the  productions  of  the 
cuticle  in  some  other  animals,  becoming  gray  and  white  with  a^. "  It  is  known  to 
attain  the  weight  of  3  lbs.  when  six  years  old.  A  C.  of  18  or  19  lbs.  weight  is  deemed 
of  extraordinary  size  in  England,  biit  one  of  70  lbs.  weight,  and  nearly  9  ft.  long, 
was  taken  near  Prankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  80  or  40  lbs.  is  not  an  unusual  size  in 
some  of  the  German  lakes.  In  Austria  and  Prussia,  many  lakes  and  ponds  arc  let  at  a 
high  rent  for  the  0.  which  they  contain. — Of  the  other  species  of  the  genus  eyprinut, 
as  now  restricted,  which  are  found  in  Britain,  none  belong  to  the  section  having  bar- 
bules  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.     See  Crucian,  Gibel,  and  Goldfish. 

To  the  angler,  the  C.  is  not  a  very  valuable  flsh,  as  he  is  by  no  means  a  free  biter. 
When  hooked,  however,  he  runs  strongly,  and  fights  with  considerable  determination 
and  cunning.  In  still  water,  the  best'means  of  flshing  for  C.  is  with  a  very  light 
quill-float.  A  small  piece  of  dead  rush  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  wpII,  or  better. 
The  float  should  be  fixed  on  the  line  so  that  the  bait  may  be  tiptm  the  bottom,  and  if 
that  be  clear  of  weeds  (the  angler  must  take  care  that  it  is  so),  the  0.  will  easily  «<*e 
and  pick  up  the  bait.  It  is  advisable,  however,  in  fishiag  for  C,  to  n.se  two  rods, 
and  the  float  to  one  of  these  should  be  so  placed  that  the  bait  may  be  just  ojf  the 
bottom.  The  former  tackle  should  be  baited  with  well-scoured  red"  worni.s,  gentle-*. 
or  grubs  of  some  sort;  the  latter  with  a  green  pea,  boiled  wheat,  or  paste.  The 
hooks  should  be  of  No.  8  size,  and  tolerably  stout  in  the  wire,  and  the  gut  perfectly 
round  and  good,  and  as  fine  as  is  consistent  with  the  size  of  the  flsh  angled  for.  In 
using  green  peas  or  wheat,  boil  until  the  skin  cracks.  Very  small  potatoes  of  the 
size  of  a  bean  have  been  known  to  attract  good  carp.  The  best  paste  is  bread  worked 
up  with  a  little  brandy  or  gin.  Gkntles,  wasp  grubs,  flies,  and  other  iuBecta.  worms. 
or  caterpillars,  may  all,  at  times,  take  carp.     When  a  C.  bites,  he  nibbles  at  the  b^t  for 
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some  seconds  before  he  takes  it,  and  often  takes  off  the  tail  of  the  worm,  or  strips 
the  hook  completely.    But  it  is  quite  useless  to  strike  until  the  float  disappears  entirely. 

CARPJS'A,  a  dance  in  ancient  Thessaly;  a  pantomime  represented  by  two  men,  one 
a  robber  and  the  other  a  plowman,  in  which  there  was  a  contest  for  the  possession  of 
the  plowman's  oxen,  which  are  finally  captured  by  the  robber.  All  the  action  waa 
rhythmical,  and  performed  much  like  a  pantomime  of  the  present  day. 

CABPA'THIAN  MOUirTAINS,  the  mountains  which  inclose  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania on  the  n.,  e.,  and  s.  in  a  great  semicircle  (whose  concavity  is  towards  the  8.w.), 
extending  over  a  space  of  800  m.  from  Presburg  on  the  Danube  to  Orsova  on  the  same 
river,  between  lat.  W  80'  to  49*  40'  n.,  long.  IT*"  to  26°  east.  The  C.  M.  form  part  of 
the  great  mountain  system  of  central  Europe,  separated  from  the  mountains  of  Silesia 
and  Moravia  by  the  valley  of  the  March,  and  from  the  Alps  and  Mt.  Hsemus  by  the 
valley  of  the  Danube.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  C.  M.  lie  within  the  Austrian  dominions. 
They  form  two  great  masses,  one  in  Hungary  to  the  n.  w.,  and  one  in  Transylvania  to  the 
s.e.,  with  ranges  of  lower  and  wooded  mountains  between.  The  highest  group  of  the 
Hungarian  Carpathians  is  thatof  latra  or  the  Carpal,  in  the  very  n.  of  Imngary,  a  majestic 
mass  of  granite  mountains,  exhibiting  much  grandeur  in  its  naked  precipices,  and  in 
some  of  its  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  8,000  ft.,  the  Lomnitz  peak  being 
8,1^8  ft.  high.  On  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Eisthal  peak  exists  tlie  only  glacier  in 
the  Carpathians.  The  Tatra  group  is  penetrated  by  no  valleys,  but  only  by  wild  ravines, 
and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  range  by  deep  depressions.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  climate  between  its  southern  anclnorthern  sides.  These  higher  mountains  yield 
few  minerals,  but  the  lower  Carpathians  of  Hungan'',  which  stretch  around  them  in 
groups  and  ranges,  abound  in  minerals  of  various  kinds.  The  mines  of  Schemnitz 
(q.  V.)  are  of  great  celebrity.  Many  of  the  Hun^rian  mountains  are  of  limestone.  The 
mountains  ot  Transylvania  are  mostly  of  primitive  rocks.  On  the  eastern  and  southern 
borders,  they  reach  the  height  of  9,000  ft.  and  upwards.  Mt.  Butschetje,  the  culminat- 
ing peak,  has  an  elevation  of  9,528  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  0.  M.  are  generally 
clothed  with  wood  to  a  height  of  more  than  4,000  ft. — in  some  parts,  forests  are 
found  at  5,500  ft. — and  with  steep  precipices,  narrow  ravines,  extinct  craters,  and 
cones  of  volcanic  origin,  they  exhibit  scenes  of  grandeur  rarely  exceeded.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  mountains  are  beautifully  clothed  with  vineyards,  walnut  groves,  etc., 
above  which  ascend  forests  of  cherry,  beech,  and  pine.  The  ranges  which  connect 
the  high  mountains  of  Hungarjr  with  those  of  Transylvania  are  in  great  part  composed 
of  sandstone,  have  an  unfruitful  soil,  and  comparatively  little  population  or  cul- 
,  tivation. 

CARTATH08.     See  Scarpanto,  anU. 

CARPEAUX,  Jeait  Baptiste,  b.  1827;  a  French  sculptor,  whose  more  conspicuous 
works  are  "The  Fisher  Boy,"  "Ugolino  and  his  Childi'en,"  "Neapolitan  Fisherman," 
"Girl  with  a  Shell,"  "France  enlightening  the  World,  and  protecting  Agriculture  and 
Science,"  and  the  noted  group,  "La  Danse,"  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  Pans  opera-house. 

CABFEL  (Gr.  karpos,  fruit),  in  botany,  a  modified  leaf  forming  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  pistil  of  a  flower.  The  number  of  ovaries  and  stigmas  in  the  pistil  depends  on 
the  number  of  carpels  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  sometimes  several  are  so  intimately 
united  that  they  appear  as  one.  It  is  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  which  forms  the 
inner  surface  of  the  carpel.  At  its  margins,  the  ovules  are  developed,  like  the  buds 
formed  on  true  leaves  of  some  kinds  of  plants.  The  fruit,  as  well  as  the  pistil,  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  composed  of  one  or  more  carpels. 

CABPENTA'BIA,  GtJLF  OF,  a  broad  and  deep  indentation  of  the  n.  coast  of  Austra- 
lia, stretching  from  11*  to  17"  80*  s.  lat.,  and  from  186^  to  142'  e.  longitude.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  named  from  Carpenter,  a  Dutchman,  who  discovered  and  partly  explored  it 
in  1627.  The  gulf  of  C.  contains  many  islands.  The  shores  of  the  mainland  are 
generally  low ;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  floods  are  such  as  mateiiaUy  to  freshen  the 
sea. 

CARPENTER,  Francis  B.,  b.  1880;  a  painter  whose  portrait  of  Lincoln,  and 
"Emancipation  Proclamation,"  have  gained  some  celebrity.  He  published  Six  MorUhs 
in  the  White  House. 

CARPENTER,  Lant,  ll.d.,  1780-1840;  an  English  Unitarian  minister,  successor 
of  Dr.  Kenrick  at  Exeter;  afterwards  in  charge  of  a  church  in  Bristol.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  religious  instruction  of  children,  and  established  several  Sunday- 
schools.  Among  his  works  are  -4n  Introduction  to  the  Geography  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; Unitarianism  the  Doctrine  oft?ie  Gospel;  Examination  of  the  Vharges  against  Uni- 
tariwnism;  and  Hofrmony  of  the  dospels. 

CABPENTEB,  Maby,  daughter  of  .the  Rev.  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  and  sister 
of  Dr.  William  Carpenter  (b.  1807,  d."  1877).  She  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement 
for  the  reformation  of  neglected  children,  and  besides  advocating  their  cause  in  her 
writings,  she  founded  several  reformatories  for  girls,  one  of  which,  the  Redhedge  reform- 
atoiy,  she  superintended.  In  the  prosecution  of  her  philanthropic  labors  she  visited 
India  three  times,  and,  in  1871,  instituted  the  national  Indian  assotg^t jp|^y  ^w^p^Jg^m]^ 
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she  edited.  Besides  her  reformatory  writings,  she  published  Our  Chntncts  (1864),  a  book 
which  drew  public  attention  to  the  treatment  of  young  criminals;  jHie  Last  Days  of  the 
Bajah  JRammohun  Boy;  and  Six  Months  in  India. 

CARPENTER,  Matthew  H.,  b.  Vt.,  1824;  studied  law  with  Rufus  Choate;  and 
in  1848  settled  in  Wisconsin,  from  which  state  he  was  returned  as  U.  8.  senator  in 
1868,  and  was  re-elected  in  1879.     He  is  an  able  lawyer  and  a  brilliant  debater. 

CAiPEHTEE,  William  Benjamin,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  f.r.b.,  f.l.b.,  f.o.s.,  one  of  tlie 
most  distinguished  physiologists  and  writers  on  physiology  of  the  present  day.  Soon 
after  his  graduation  in  Edinburgh  in  1839,  he  published  his  Principles  of  General  aU 
Comparative  Physiology,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  giving  a  general  view  of 
the  science  of  life.  As  the  treatise  grew  in  size  in  successive  editions,  it  was  divided 
into  two — The  Principles  of  Cmipiiratlce  Physiology,  and  The  Principles  of  General  Phy»- 
ology.  These  works,  together  with  Tfie  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  which  origi- 
nally appeared  in  1846,  and  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1853,  and  Ths  Principles  of  Mental 
Physiology  (Lond.  1874),  form  a  perfect  cyclopaedia  of  biological  science.  C.  has  like- 
wise published  A  Manual  of  Physiology;  2/ie  Microscope,  its  Revelations  and  its  Vises;  a 
prize  essay  upon  T/ie  Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors;  and  numerous  memoirs  on 
various  departments  of  physiology,  microscopical  anatomy,  and  natural  history,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  etc.  Ilis  most  important  original  researches  are  On  tk 
Structure  of  S/iells;  On  the  Development  of  Purpura  Lapulus;  and  On  tfie  Structurt, 
Functions,  and  General  History  of  the  Foraminifera.  For  several  years  he  edited  Ik 
British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Bedew,  and  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Tk 
Nalural  History  Beview,  In  1848,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medical  iurisprudence 
at  university  college,  and  soon  afterwards  examiner  in  physiology  ana  comparatiTe 
anatomy  in  the  university  of  London;  but  he  resigned  these  offices  on  his  appointment, 
in  1856,  as  registrar  to  that  university.  In  1861,  the  royal  medal  was  awaraed  to  him 
by  the  royal  societv;  and  in  1873,  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  insti- 
tute of  France.  He  took  a  chief  part  in  the  government  expeditions  sent  out  in  186S- 
69-70  for  deep-sea  exploration  in  the  n.  Atlantic;  and  since  then  he  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  ocean  circulation  in  the  journal  of  the 
royal  geographical  society  and  other  periodicals.  In  the  art.  Atlantic  in  the  Enfy. 
Brit,  9th  ed.,  his  views  will  be  found  summarized.  He  advocates  the  doctrine  of  a 
vertical  circulation  sustained  by  opposition  of  temperature  only,  independent  of  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  horizontal  currents  produced  by  winds;  see  Gulf  Stream.  This  doctrine 
was  first  advanced  by  prof.  Lenz  of  St.  Peteraburg  in  1845;  but  Dr.  C.  was  ignorant  of 
this,  when  the  deep-sea  observations  begun  in  1868  led  him  to  an  identical  theory.  Dr.- 
C.  has  written  largely  on  another  controverted  subject — that  of  spiritualism,  which  he 
maintains  to  be  a  delusion.  He  entered  this  field  as  early  as  1858,  in  an  article  on  ani- 
mal magnetism  in  the  Quarterly  Beview;  a  late  contribution  to  the  controversy  is  Mes- 
merism, Spiritualism,  etc,,  Iiistorically  and  scientiflcaUy  considered  (Longmans  &  Go.,  1877). 

CASPENTES  BEE,  a  name  given  to  those  bees  that  excavate  their  nests  in  wood. 
One  of  these,  xylocopa  violacea,  has  been  already  noticed,  and  its  nest  briefly  described, 
in  the  article  Bee  (q.v.). 

CARPENTER,  SHIP'S,  a  naval  officer  whose  duty  is  to  keep  a  ship  of  war  in  repair, 
specially  during  action  in  case  pf  damage  that  may  endanger  sinking. 

CAEPENTEA8,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Auzon,  about  15  m.  n.e.  of  Avignon.  This  town  was  known  to  the  Romans 
as  Carpentoracte,  and  among  other  remains,  a  triumphal  arch  attests  their  former  presence 
here.  C.  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  woolens,  and  leather;  brandy  distillenes,  dye- 
works,  etc.     It  is  the  entrepdt  for  the  products  of  the  district.     Pop.  72,  7,857. 

OAEFENTBT  is  the  art  of  framing  timber  for  architectural  and  other  purposes. 
Technically,  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  framing  of  heavy  work,  such  as  the  roofs. 
floorings,  partitions,  and  all  the  wood-work  concerned  in  maintaining  the  stability  of  an 
edifice,  while  the  minor  and  ornamental  fittings  are  called  joinery;  but  popularly  the 
workman  who  does  either  kind  of  work  is  called  a  carpenter. 

The  present  article  will  be  confined  to  a  popular  description  of  the  most  useful 
methods  of  framing  timber  and  smaller  wood-work. 

The  preliminary  preparation  of  timber  is  the  work  of  the  sawyer,  who,  by  the  saw- 
mill or  pit-saw,  divides  the  trunks  of  trees  into  planks,  etc.;  these  are  further  divided 
by  the  carpenter,  who  uses  hand-saws  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  work.  For 
dividing  wood  into  separate  pieces  in  the  direction  of  the  fiber,  the  ripping-saw  is  used; 
for  cross  cutting,  or  sawing  thin  pieces  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  the  common 
hand-saw  or  the  finer  toothed  panel-saw;  for  making  an  incision  of  a  given  depth,  and 
for  cutting  small  pieces  across  the  fiber,  the  tenon-saw,  the  sash-saw,  or  dovctail-sav  is 
used.  These  are  thin  saws,  stiffened  by  a  strong  piece  of  metal  at  the  back  to  prevent 
crippling.  When  a  curved  cut  is  to  be  made,  a  very  narrow  saw  without  a  back,  called 
a  compass-saw  or  a  h€yh/>le-saw,  is  used.  The  general  name  for  these  is  turmngsavs: 
they  have  their  plates  thin  and  narrow  towards  the  bottom,  and  each  succeeding  tooth 
finer,  and  the  teeth  are  not  bent  on  contrary  sides  of  the  plate  for  clearing,  as  m  broad 
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The  surface  of  wood  is  smoothed  b^  planing.  According  to  the  work,  different  kinds 
of  planes  are  used:  Wxe  jctck-pUmSt  which  is  large  and  rough,  for  taking  away  the  rough 
of  the  saw ;  the  trying-plane,  for  bringing  the  surface  perfectly  level  and  true,  or  the 
long-plans  for  the  same  purpose,  where  the  work  is  of  great  length,  as  for  the  joining 
edges  of  long  boards  to  be  glued  together.  The  tmoothing-plane,  which  is  much  smaller 
thsm  these,  gives  the  smooth  finished  surface.  The  spol^sha/ve,  a  sort  of  plane  with  a 
double  handle,  is  used  for  paring  and  smoothing  rounded  work. 

Ornamental  moldings  are  cut  by  means  of  molding-planes,  which  have  their  cutting 
edges  curved  to  the  required  pattern.  A  good  stock  of  these  is  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive items  of  the  tool-chest. 

The  paring  of  wood,  and  the  cutting  of  rectangular  or  prismatic  cavities,  notches, 
etc. ,  are  done  by  means  of  chiaels.  Those  for  cutting  across  the  fiber  are  called  firmers 
or  paring-ckiseU;  those  for  cutting  deep  and  narrow  cavities,  mortis&^Msels,  which  are 
made  very  thick  and  narrow,  and  ntted  in  the  handles  with  a  strong  flange,  to  bear  heavy 
blows  with  the  mallet.  Chisels  for  paring  concave  surfaces  are  called  gouges.  For 
boring  holes,  brad-awls,  gimlets,  centerbits,  and  gouges  are  used — the  two  latter  are  fixed 
in  a  stock  or  revolving  handle,  and  are  used  for  large  holes.  When  it  is  required  to 
ascertain  if  an  angle  be  square,  or  of  any  given  inclination,  the  »iw»re,  or  the  bevel  set  to 
the  required  angle,  is  applied  to  test  the  work  as  it  proceeds.  When  parallel  edges  are 
required,  the  ^narking  gauge  is  used  to  draw  the  line  to  be  worked  to.  When  a  simple 
straight  line  is  required  for  working  to,  a  piece  of  strine  is  chalked,  then  stretched 
tightly  over  the  wood  and  lifted  in  the  middle,  when,  by  its  recoil,  it  strikes  the  wood 
and  leaves  a  straight  chalked  line.  The  straight-edge,  a  strip  of  wood  with  one  of  its 
edges  perfectly  straight,  is  applied  to  detect  superficial  irregularities.  The  operation  of 
planing  the  edge  of  a  board  straight  is  called  sluwUng,  and  such  edges  are  said  to  be  shot. 
When  the  joiner  requires  to  ascertain  whether  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  wood  is  all  in 
one  plane,  he  takes  two  slips  of  wood  with  edges  perfectly  straight  and  parallel,  ana  of 
equal  width;  these  slips,  called  winding-sticks,  are  placed  edge  upwards,  one  at  each  end, 
across  the  board,  and  the  workman  looks  in  the  longitudintu  direction  of  the  board  over 
the  upper  edges,  and  if  the  two  edges  be  not  in  the  same  plane,  the  board  is  plan^ 
down  at  the  elevated  parts  until  it  is  out  of  wind.  For  setting  work  level,  a  spirit-level, 
set  in  a  wooden  frame,  or  a  plumb-level  is  used.  For  further  description  oi  the  tools 
alluded  to  above,  and  in  the  rest  of  this  article,  see  the  special  articles. 

When  two  pieces  of  timber  have  to  be  united  at  their  ends,  as  in  lengthening  the 
beams  for  roofing;,  partitions,  the  masts  and  keels  of  ships,  etc.,  the  operation  is  called 
scarfing,  and  the  jomt  a  scarf.  The  methods  of  scarfing  are  very  numerous;  those  fig- 
ured below  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principal. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rules  for  scarfing  as  stated  by  Tredgold. 
The  length  of  the  scarf  should  be,  if  bolts  are  not  used — in  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  six 
times  the  depth  of  the  beam;  in  fir,  \%  times  the  depth  of  the  beam.  If  bolts  and  indents 
are  combined,  the  length  of  the  scarf  should  be — ^in  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  twice  the  <7epth  of 
the  beam;  in  fir,  four'  times  the  depth.  In  scarfing  beams  to  resist  transverse  strains, 
straps  driven  on  tight  are  better  than  bolts.  The  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  bolts  should 
not  be  less  than  one  fifth  the  area  of  the  beam,  when  a  longitudinal  strain  is  to  be  borne. 
No  joint  should  be  used  in  which  shrinkine  or  expansion  can  tend  to  tear  the  timbers. 
No  joint  can  be  made  so  strong  as  the  timber  itself.  When  two  pieces  of  timber  are 
connected  so  that  the  loint  runs  parallel  with  the  fibers  of  both,  it  is  called  a  longitwdhhai 
joint;  but  when  the  place  of  the  joint  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fibers  of  both,  an  abtMng 
joint.  A  very  short  tenon  is  called  a  ^ub  tenon.  When  a  second  minor  tenon  is  muade 
projecting  from  the  principal  tenon,  it  is  called  a  tusk  tenon. 

For  lighter  joiner's  work,  other  methods  of  framing  are  used,  and  adapted  to  the 
work— to  boards  generally  instead  of  beams;  thus,  for  example,  the  mortise  and  tenon 
joint,  made  oblong  instead  of  square,  is  used  in  framing  doors,  shutters,  drawing-boards, 
or  any  other  kind  of  extended  superficial  work  liable  to  warping.  An  outside  frame  or 
skeleton  is  made  with  a  panel  or  panels  in  the  middle,  and  each  piece  of  the  frame  has 
the  grain  at  right  angles  to  the  piece  into  which  it  is  mortised,  in  order  that  they  shall 
eventually  correct  the  warping. 

Dovetailing  is  extensively  used  for  connecting  boards  at  right  or  other  angles,  as  in 
making  boxes,  drawers,  etc.  Common  dovetailing  is  usually  ^ued.  NaUs  or  pins  and 
glue  are  used  with  the  miter  and  other  notched  joints. 

Boards  may  be  united  at  their  edges  to  form  an  extended  surface,  as  a  flat  plank  par- 
tition, etc.,  either  by  simple  gluing  of  the  shot  edges,  by  a  rebate,  or  by  a  plowed  groove 
and  a  corresponding  projection.  The  rebate  is  cut  by  means  of  a  rebating  plane;  that 
in  the  figure  is  combined  with  a  bead,  the  usual  joint  for  wooden  partitions.  The 
groove,  a  sort  of  extended  mortise,  is  cut  by  a  plane  with  a  projecting  iron  called  the 
plow. 

In  all  cases  where  glue  is  used  in  joints,  it  should  be  applied  to  both  surfaces,  which 
should  be  rubbed  and  pressed  together  until  nearly  all  the  glue  is  forced  out,  then  kept 
pressed  by  a  cramp  or  weights.    White  lead  is  used  for  outside  joints. 

Special  departments  of  this  subject,  such  as  roofs,  staircases,  etc.,  will  be  treated 
under  their  respective  heads. 
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CARPET-BAGGER,  a  term  of  contempt  applied  bv  the  people  of  the  southern 
United  States  to  a  man  who  came  from  any  other  part  of  the  union  to  live  in  the  south,  or 
to  transact  business  there  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion.  The  term  has  been  extended  so 
as  to  designate  any  person  in  any  part  of  the  country  who  has  no  fixed  residence.  One 
offense  of  the  carpet-bag^r  in  the  south  was  in  teaching  negroes  to  read  and  write,  and 
helping  them  to  assert  their  new  political  rights,  which  the  greater  majority  of  native 
whites  were  in  no  hurry  to  see  exercised.  In  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  southern 
states  after  the  rebellion,  they  furnished  an  inviting  field  for  adventurers  and  dema- 
gogues, who  gave  some  ground  for  the  stigma  which  has  largely  attached  to  the  name 
of  carpet-bagger. 

CASPET8.  Woven  C,  such  as  are  now  so  common  in  this  country,  were  first  used 
in  the  east,  where  the  custom  of  sitting  cross-le.ffged  on  the  floor  still  renders  them 
especially  useful.  Our  rude  forefathers  covered  the  floors  of  their  houses  with  rushes, 
hair,  or  straw ;  and  in  Norwegian  farm-houses,  where  so  many  of  our  ancient  customs 
still  exist,  the  floor  of  the  best  room  is  commonly  strewed  with  juniper-twigs.  The 
first  step  towards  a  woven  carpot  wtis  made  by  plaiting  rushes  to  form  a  malting. 

The  principal  varieties  of  C.  now  in  use  are  the  Turkey,  the  Axminster,  the  Brus- 
sels, the  Wilton,  the  Venetian,  the  Dutch,  the  Kidderminster  or  Scotch,  Whytock's 
tapestry  and  velvet  pile,  and  the  printed  felt  carpet. 

The  real  Turkey  carpet  is  made  in  one  piece;  those  manufactured  for  the  orientals 
are  usually  too  small  for  use  in  this  country.  The  patterns  consist  merely  of  curved 
and  angular  strips,  of  variegated  but  dark  and  unobtrusive  colors.  The  warp  is  of 
strong  linen  or  cotton,  to  which  bunches  or  tufts  of  colored  worsted  are  tied  accordin? 
to  the  pattern,  a  drawing  of  which  is  placed  before  the  weaver  to  copy.  The  surface  is 
afterwards  shorn  level.  Ru^s  are  made  in  a  similar  manner;  the  colored  worsteds  are 
tied  very  rapidly  by  young  girls. 

The  Axrmntter  carpet  is  merely  the  English -made  Turkey  carpet,  formerly  manufac- 
tured as  above  at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire.  They  are  usually  made  to  order,  and  of 
the  size  required  for  the  room ;  from  the  tedious  nature  of  the  process  of  manufacture, 
they  are  very  expensive. 

Templeton'B  patetit  AxnUnaUr  carpet  is  a  very  beautiful  fabric,  very  much  resembling 
that  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  but  it  is  wrought  on  the  chenille  principle. 

The  Brunelg  carpet  is  a  mixture  of  linen  and  worsted,  but,  like  the  Turkey  carpet, 
the  worsted  only  is  shown  on  the  upper  surface.  The  basis  or  cloth  is  a  coarse  linen 
fabric,  and  between  the  upper  and  under  threads  of  the  weft,  several  (usually  five) 
worsted  threads  of  different  colors  are  firmly  bound  in.  The  pattern  is  produced  by 
drawing  to  the  surface,  between  each  reticulation  of  the  cloth  basis,  a  portion  of  the 
worsted  thread  of  the  color  required  at  that  spot  to  produce  the  pattern;  these  updrawa 

Sortions  are  formed  into  loops,  by  being  turned  over  wires,  which  are  afterwards  with- 
rawn,*and  the  loops  thus  left  standing  above  the  basis  form  the  figured  surface  of  the 
carpet.  The  machmery  and  processes  by  which  this  arrangement  is  produced  are  rather 
complex,  and  require  to  be  seen  to  be  fully  understood. 

The  Wilton  carpet  is  made  like  the  Brussels,  but  the  wire  has  a  groove  in  its  upper 
surface,  and  instead  of  being  drawn  out,  it  is  liberated  by  passing  a  sharp  knife  through 
the  worsted  loop  into  this  groove,  and  thus  making  a  velvet  pile  surface  instead  of  the 
looped  thread. 

The  Veiietian  carpet  is  produced  in  a  common  loom,  and  the  pattern  is  all  in  the 
warp,  which  alone  is  visible,  aa  it  incloses  the  weft  between  its  upper  and  under  snr 
faces.  The  patterns  are  geuerally  checks  or  stripes;  the  latter  are  chiefly  used  for  stair 
carpets. 

The  Duteli  carpet  is  a  coarser  and  cheaper  variety  of  plain  Venetian,  sometimes 
made  wholly  of  hemp,  or  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  wool  and  cow-hair. 

The  Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpet  has  usually  a  worsted  warp  and  woolen  weft,  and 
the  pattern  is  made  by  the  combination  of  the  colors  of  each.  Three-ply  C.  of  Uiis 
kind  are  made  especially  in  Kilmarnock.  This  is  the  most  durable  of  the  moderate- 
priced  C. :  the  patterns  are  not  so  brilliant  as  those  of  the  Brussels  or  the  tapestry,  but. 
being  ingrained  and  woolen  throughout,  they  retain  their  character  until  worn  through 
This,  and  the  three  immediately  preceding  descriptions  of  carpet,  exhibit  their  patterns 
nearly  similar  on  both  sides,  and  are  therefore  reversible. 

^iytock^s  tapestry  and  velvet  pile  carpet,  as  it  is  now  frequently  called,  is  becoming 
very  extensively  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  Brussels  and  Wilton,  which  it  is  made 
to  resemble  very  closely  in  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  pattern.  The  manufacture  of 
this  carpet  is  very  cunous  and  ingenious.  Instead  of  five  colored  yams,  only  one  w 
which  is  drawn  to  the  surface  at  any  one  place,  while  the  other  four  remain  buried 
between  the  upper  and  under  threads  of  the  cloth  basis,  a  single  colored  yam  is  used, 
and  the  variety  of  color  produced  by  dyeing  it  of  various  colors  at  intervals  of  its 
length.  The  yam  is  coilea  upon  a  drum,  and  printed  by  means  of  rollers  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  threads  that  encompass  the  roller  shall  be  uncoiled  and  laid  in 
line  side  bv  side,  thev  shall  present  an  elongated  printing  of  the  pattern,  so  that  a  rose, 
for  example,  the  outline  of  which  should  be  nearly  circular,  will  be  an  oval,  with  lenj^fth 
equal  to  four  times  its  breadth.     When,  however  the  thread  is  looped  over  the  wire, 
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4  in.  of  yarn  being  used  for  an  inch  of  the  carpet  pattern,  this  elongation  is  exactly 
compensated,  and  the  rose  appears  in  its  proper  proportions.  The  machinery  required 
for  this  is,  of  course,  much  simpler  than  that  for  the  Brussels,  only  one  yarn  having  to 
be  looped,  and  that  always  in  the  same  manner. 

The  printed  feU  carpets  are,  as  the'name  implies,  simply  made  by  printing  colors  on 
felt.     These  are  chiefly  used  for  bedroom  carpets. 

A  very  beautiful  fabric  has  also  been  introdu<ied,  called  the  patent  wool  mosaic, 
formed  by  cementing  a  velvet  pile  upon  plain  cloth.  It  is  used  for  rugs,  etc.  The  pile 
is  formed  by  stretching  lengths  of  woolen  yarn  between  plates  of  finely  perforated  zmc, 
placed  several  yards  apart,  the  colors  of  the  threads  being  arranged  so  that  their  eiTds 
shall  show  the  pattern.  The  mass  of  yarn  is  then  inclosed  in  a  case,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  compressed  without  deranging  the  fibers;  and  by  means  of  a  piston  or  ram  at  one 
end,  a  portion  of  this  mass  of  yarn  is  forced  forwards,  the  ends  thus  projecting  are  glued 
to  the  plain  cloth,  and  when  dried,  are  cut  off  to  the  length  required  for  the  pile.  In 
this  manner,  several  hundred  slices  are  made  from  one  setting  of  the  yarn  mosaic,  and 
as  many  rugs  produced. 

CABPI,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  10  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Modena.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  defended  by  a  citadel,  has  a  cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  silk  and  straw  hats. 
Pop.  5,000. — Carpi  is  also  the  name  of  a  t.  of  Venetia.  in  the  province  of  Verona,  28 
m.  s.e  of  Verona,  celebrated  for  the  victory  obtained  here  by  prince  Eugene  over  the 
French  in  1701.     Pop.  1200. 

CAR'PI,  GiROLAMO  DA,  1501-56;  an  Italian  painter  who  became  infatuated  with  the 
works  of  Correggio,  and  so  closely  imitated  them  as  to  pass  off  his  own  as  originals. 
Very  probably  some  of  these  imitations  are  now  figuring  as  true  Correggios.  Da  Carpi's 
best  works  are  the  "Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and  the 
saints  Catherine,  George,  and  Jerome,  in  churches  at  Rovigi,  Bologne,  and  Ferrara. 

CABPIHI,  JoHAi^NES  DB  Plano,  a  celebrated  Franciscan  monk,  b.  in  Capitanata, 
Naples,  about  1210;  was  one  of  the  six  friars  selected  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  to  proceed 
to  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  Mongdls,  whose  warlike  advances  in  1246  threw 
Christendom  into  consternation,  in  order  to  pacify  the  terrible  nomadic  warriors,  and, 
if  possible,  convert  them  to  Christianity.  The  mission,  accomplished  under  dreadful 
hardships,  though  without  results  so  far  as  its  main  objects  were  concerned,  was  never- 
theless far  from  unfruitful.  Prior  to  this,  the  most  monstrous  fables  had  prevailed 
regarding  the  Tartars;  and  C.'s  narrative,  which  gave  a  truthful  and  striking  picture  of 
their  numbers,  character,  and  civilization,  was  the  first  to  bring  these  myths  into  discredit. 
In  this  book  he  also  argued,  with  great  good  sense,  for  a  union  amongst  Christian  princes, 
as  the  only  means  of  resisting  those  fierce  hordes  in  their  progress  westward.  As  a  book 
of  travels,  its  accuracy  has  been  attested  by  modern  travelers.  Hakluyt  copied  most  of 
this  work,  at  second-hand,  into  his  first  volume  of  Na/oigaMom  and  Discoveries.  The  date 
of  C.'s  death  is  not  certainly  known. 

CABPI'NO,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Foggia,  22  m.  n.e.  of  San  Severo, 
with  a  pop.  of  about  6,000. 

CABPOC'SATES,  or  Carpocras,  flourished  under  Hadrian  (130  a.d.)  at  Alexandria^ 
where  he  founded  the  Gnostic  sect  of  Carpocratians.  According  to  him,  the  essence  of 
true  religion  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  Monas  or  highest  God,  by  means 
of  contemplation,  which  elevated  it  above  the  superstitions  of  the  popular  faith,  and 
liljerated  it  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  common  laws  of  society.  He  only  is 
to  be  reckoned  wise  who  attains  to  this.  Among  those  who  have  done  so,  are  Jesus, 
Pythagoras.  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  The  cosmogony  of  C.  was  of  the  usual  Gnostic 
character,  the  central  peculiarity  of  which  was  the  belief  that  the  worlds  were  created 
by  aneels.  C.  also  held  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  His  followers 
existed  down  to  the  6th  century.  Whether  or  not  they  were  guilty  of  the  abomina- 
tions ascribed  to  them,  is  more  than  we  can  positively  aflSrm;  our  only  information 
concerning  them  being  derived  from  orthodox  writers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  slan- 
dering heretics. 

CAB'FOLITES,  a  generic  term  applied  to  fossil  fruits,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  more  precisely  to  their  place  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.     Of  100  species  described,  70  belong  to  the  carboniferous  system. 

CAB'PTJB,  Carpal  Bones.    See  Hand,  Foot,  Skeleton. 

CARPZOV,  a  Saxon  family  descended  from  Simon  Carpzov,  burgomaster  of  Bran- 
denburg about  the  middle  of  tte  16th  century.  He  left  two  sons — Benedict  and  Simon. 
Benedict,  1565-1634,  was  a  jurist  and  professor  of  law  at  Wittenberg ;  and  in  1602,  chan- 
cellor to  Sophia,  electress  of  Saxony.  He  died  at  Wittenberg,  leaving  five  sons.  Joachim, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  burgomaster,  reached  a  high  position  in  the  Danish  army.  Benedict, 
the  second  of  the  five,  1595-1666,  was  a  professor  at  Leipsic,  ordinary  of  the  faculty  of 
jurists  at  the  same  university,  and  in  1658,  privy  councilor  at  Dresden.  He  published 
several  works  which  had  much  influence  in  the  administration  of  justice.  His  later 
years  were  spent  in  religious  study.  AxratrsT,  1612-83,  his  brother  and  the  fourth  son  of 
the  first  Benedict,  was  distinguished  as  a  diplomatist,  was  chancellor  of  the  consistory 
at  Coburg,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  privy  councilor  at  Gotha.,j,,U<^  v(a§^lg^£j 
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piety,  and  the  author  of  several  devotional  works.  Johann  Benedict,  1607-57,  fifth 
son  of  the  first  Benedict,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  the  author  of  a 
system  of  theology  and  other  works  of  that  nature.  He  also  left  five  sons,  all  of  whom 
obtained  conspicuous  reputation.  One  of  the  five  was  Johann  (Jotlob,  167d-1767,  who 
became  an  eminent  theologian  and  professor  of  orijintal  languages  at  Leipsic.  He  wrote 
an  introduction  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Cntica  Sacra  Vekrii 
TestinienH.  Johann  Benedict,  grandson  of  the  first  Johann  Benedict,  1720-1803,  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic,  and  professor  of  poetry  and  Greek  at  Helmstadt, 
and  professor  of  theology.  He  wrote  many  philological  works,  and  ended  his  life  as  an 
abbot. 

CARQUIOTEZ,  or  Karquenas,  a  strait  in  California,  between  Suisun  and  San  Pablo 
bays,  7  m.  long,  navigable  for  steam-boats,  and  for  large  vessels  as  far  as  Benecia. 

CARR,  Dabnet,  1744-78;  a  son-in-law  of  Thomas  Jefierson,  and  an  eloquent 
member  of  the  Virginia  colonial  legislature. 

CARR,  Sir  Robert,  d.  Rhode  Island,  1667;  one  of  the  English  commissioners  to 
New  England,  appointed  by  Charles  II.,  the  others  being  Nichols,  Maverick,  and 
Oartwri^t.  After  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  from  the  Dutch  in 
1664  bv  Nichols,  C  compelled  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  tlie  Delaware  to  submit  to  a 
capitulation.  He  then  went  with  the  other  commissioners  to  Boston,  where  they 
administered  the  government. 

CABEA'CA,  La,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  one  of  the  chief  naval  arsenals  of  the  king- 
dom, is  situated  4  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cadiz.  It  has  been  completely  isolated  from  the  main- 
land by  artificial  means;  and  so  low  is  its  situation,  that  it  was  necessary  to  erect 
the  buildings  on  piles.  It  ja  defended  by  four  forts,  and  is  altogether  very  complete  as 
an  arsenal. 

CARRAC'CL    See  Bolognese  School. 

CAB'BAGEEK,  often  incorrectly  called  C.  moss,  or  Irish  Mob6,  a  sea-weed  (nat- 
ural order,  algi^;  sub-order,  cemmiaeeceX  or  rather  several  species  of  sea-weed,  nov 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  both  mcdicifially  and  as  an  article  of  food.  The  name 
C.  is  originally  Irish;  and  the  use  of  these  sea-weeds  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
confined  to  the  peasantry  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  until,  about  80  years  since,  they 
were  recommended  to  general  notice,  and  their  medicinal  virtues  proclaimed  by  Mr. 
Todhunter,  of  Dublin.  They  are,  however,  found  on  tue  rocky  sea-shores  of'mos; 
parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  eastern  shores  of  North  America.  The  species  which 
principally  constitutes  the  C.  of  commerce  is  cJumdrus  crispns,  of  which  the  varie- 
ties are  remarkably  numerous.  It  is  2  to  12  in.  long,  branched  by  repeated  forking, 
cartilaginous,  flexible,  reddish- brown.  G.  mamiOomjis  also  frequently  occurs.  C. 
after  being  collected,  is  washed,  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  dried,  and  packed 
up  for  the  market.     Its  composition  is  as  follows : 

Vegetable  jelly  (carrageenin) 79.1 

Mucus 9.5 

Two  resins 0.7 

Ash 2.6 

Fiber  and  water 8.7 

100.0 
When  treated  for  ten  minutes  with  cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  C. 
to  three  pints  of  water,  and  then  boiled  and  strained,  it  yields,  with  or  without  spices, 
a  very  pleasant  drink.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  C,  a  thickish  liquid  or  mucilage  is 
obtained;  and  on  boiling  down  this  decoction,  and  cooling,  a  stiff  Jtf% is  procured. 
Milk  may  be  employed,  instead  of  water,  in  the  preparation  of  the  various  decoctions; 
and  with  the  stronger  one,  along  with  sugar  and  spices,  when  thrown  into  a  mold,  a 
kind  of  blanc  mange  is  obtained.  C.  is  valued  on  account  of  its  emollient  and  demul- 
cent properties,  and  is  likely  to  be  found  useful  in  most  of  those  cases  in  which  iodine 
might  be  exhibited ;  but  its  value  seems  to  depend  not  a  little  on  its  being  at  once  nutri- 
tious, a  pleasant  article  of  food,  and  easy  of  digestion.  See  Gblatike.  It  has  been 
much  recommended  in  pulmonary  consumption.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  C.  boiled 
with  water  (mucilage)  is  used  instead  of  size  for  mixing  with  the  more  common  colors 
in  house-painting. 

CARRAN'ZA,  Baktoleme  de,  1503-76;  a  Spanish  theologian  of  the  Dominican 
order,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  eloquence.  Charles  V.  sent  him  as  envoy  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  where  he  maintained  that  it  was  the  duty  of  priests  to  reside  In  their 
benefices.  He  accompanied  the  prince,  afterwards  Philip  II.,  to  England,  where  he 
went  to  settle  the  marriage  with  Mary.  In  England.  Carranza  became  queen  Mar>''5 
confessor,  and  worked  hard  for  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Philip  made 
him  archbishop  of  Toledo,  an  appointment  that  aroused  such  jealousy  that  Carranza 
was  denounced  as  a  heretic.  He  was  kept  in  prison  eight  years,  thence  taken  to  Rome 
and  kept  in  prison,  being  at  last  compelled  to  abjure  opmions  which  he  had  never  held. 
He  was  then  degraded  from  his  office  and  sent  to  a  convent,  where  he  died  seven  days 
afterwards.     He  was  afterwards  honorwl  as  a  saint  by  the  gp^ish  people.  ^  iv 
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CABEAPA'TO,  a  species  of  tick  (q.v.)  of  the  genus  ixodsi,  which  infests  dry  bushy 
places  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  hanging  in  clusters  of  many  hundreds  on  very  slender 
twigs,  and  ready  to  attach  itself  to  any  quadruped  or  man  that  passes,  instantly  burying 
its  beak  in  the  skin,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached  without  considerable  force. 
Horses  and  oxen  suffer  very  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  C,  of  which  in  dry  seasons 
the  numbers  are  so  great  that  whole  herds  of  cattle  are  destroyed  by  the  exhaustion 
which  they  produce. 

CABBA'RA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  60  m.  s.w.  of  Modena.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Avenza,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  marble  hills 
which  have  made  its  celebrity.  Many  of  the  principal  buildings  are  wholly  or  partially 
constructed  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  white  marble.  There  are  upwards  of  80  marble 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  not  more  than  6  or  7  furnish  the  marble  used 
for  statuary.  Extensive  works,  fitted  up  with  English  machinery  for  sawing  the  marble, 
have  been  established  near  the  tov/n,  in  which  are  several  shops  for  the  sale  of  marble 
ornaments.  Many  foreign  artists  have  set  up  their  studios  here,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  which  the  export  of  the  marble  in  its  rough  state  entails.  G.  has  a  fine  collegi- 
ate church  of  the  18th  and  15th  centuries,  with  some  good  sculptures,  an  academy  of 
fine  arts,  and  a  pop.,  in  1872,  of  28,827.  The  quarries  have  been  worked  for  more  than 
2,000  years,  and  yield  £75,000  worth  of  marble  yearly. 

The  famous  Carrara  Marble  is  a  white  saccharine  limestone,  which  derives  its 
value  to  the  sculptor  from  its  texture  and  purity.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  primitive  rocks,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  limestone  of  theoolitic  period,  highly 
altered  by  plutonic  action. 

GASBEL,  Ar^akd,  a  celebrated  French  publicist  and  republican  leader,  was  b.  at 
Rouen  in  1800,  and  was  educated  in  the  military  school  of  St.  Gyr.  After  servine  for 
some  years  in  the  army,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  political  ana  his- 
torical studies.  In  1880,  in  connection  with  Thiers  and  Mignet,  he  became  editor  of  the 
National,  the  most  spirited  and  able  of  the  journals  opposed  to  the  government  of  Charles 
X.  C.'s  colleagues  being  employed  by  the  new  government,  he  was  left  to  conduct  the 
National  himself,  which  he  did  with  a  spirit  and  a  freedom  such  as  had  not  l)een  witnessed 
in  France  for  a  long  time — which  on  more  than  one  occasion  checked  the  arbitxary 
power  government  attempted  to  exercise,  and  gained  for  him  the  high  admiration  and 
esteem  of  the  popular  party.  Government  prosecutions  of  course  followed  his  out- 
spokenness, and  heavy  fines  were  decreed  against  him;  but  these  were  paid  by  public 
subscription,  and  eacn  conviction  only  made  his  journal  more  famous.  C,  however, 
dreaded  revolution  as  much  as  he  hated  despotism,  and  had  no  sympath]^  with  many 
of  those  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  leader.  Provoked  into  a  duel  with  Emile  de 
Qirardin,  by  an  attack  on  his  personal  character,  C.  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
July  24,  lS36.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
France. 

CARRE'RA,  Rafael,  1814-65;  a  Guatemalan  of  Indian  and  negro  blood,  who  in 
1887  led  a  band  of  insurj^nts  and  the  next  year  captured  the  city  of  Guatemala.  In 
1889,  he  again  held  the  city  by  force.  In  1847,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  republic, 
and  in  1851,  re-elected  for  life.  In  1868,  he  made  war  on  San  Salvador,  captured  the 
capital,  and  expelled  the  president.  Though  almost  a  savage,  and  without  education, 
his  government  on  the  whole  was  mild  and  reasonable. 

CARRIACOU',  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  20  m.  n.e.  of  Grenada;  7  m.  long  by 
8  wide.     Cotton  is  the  cliief  production. 

CABBIAOE.    See  Coach,  Cart,  Wagon. 

CABBIAOE  DEFASTKEKT,  Royal,  at  Woolwich,  is  one*  of  the  rreat  national 
manufacturing  establishments  maintained  for  warlike  armaments — its  duty  being  the 
construction  of  gun-carriaees,  for  army  and  navy,  military  wagons,  and  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  joinery  of  the  army  generally.  The  department  was  organized  as  a  dis- 
tinct establishment  in  1808,  and  has  been  undergoing  gradual  enlargement  ever  since. 
•Since  the  recent  introduction  of  iron  carriages  for  heavy  guns,  the  department  has  had 
a  new  section  added  for  ironwork.  Until  1856,  the  board  of  ordinance  had  the  direc- 
tion of  this  department,  but  in  that  year  it  passed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  secre- 
tary for  war,  who,  since  1869,  administers  it  through  the  surveyor-general  of  the  ord- 
nance. The  works,  store-rooms,  and  yards  are  of  vast  size,  often  employing  from  2,000 
to  8,000  hands.  There  are  many  steam-engines  in  various  parts  of  the  establishment; 
and  the  iron  and  wood  cutting  and  shaping  machines  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excel- 
lence. The  internal  communications  are  carried  on  by  locomotives  on  a  tramway  of  18 
in.  gauge.    See  Gun-Carriaoe. 

CASBIGAL,  or  Karikal,  a  French  port  within  the  limits  of  Tanjore,  a  district  of  the 
presidencv  of  Madras.  It  stands  in  lat.  10°  55'  n.,  and  long.  79''  53'  e.,  on  the  estuary 
of  a  small  branch  of  the  Cauvery,  a  tributary  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  C.  is  accessible 
from  the  sea  only  after  the  periodical  rains,  and  then  only  for  coasting  craft.  The  town 
and  territory  contain  68  sq.m-i  and  about  50,000  inhabitants.  The  settlement,  origi- 
nally ceded  to  France  by  a  native  grant  in  1759,  and  subsequently  subdued  by  the  British, 
was  restored  in  1814,  on  condition  of  being  neither  fortified  nor  garrisoned       v/v^v  iv 
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CABBICKFEB'GUB,  a  seaport  t.  of  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  lough  of  Belfast,  about 
10  m.  distant  from  the  town  of  that  name.  Though  locally  within  the  co.  of  Antrim, 
it  forms  ^a  co.  of  itself.  C.  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  north-western  shore  of 
the  lough*.  Its  chief  feature  is  its  castle,  a  fine  picturesque  object,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  De  Courcy  in  the  12th  century.  It  is  situated  on  a  rock  about  30  ft. 
high,  projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  by  whlcJi  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides.  The  bal- 
lium  or  keep  is  90  ft.  in  height.  From  the  top  of  the  keep  a  splendid  view  is  obtained, 
extending,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  to  the  Mourne  mountains  and  the  Scotch  coast.  The 
castle  contains  a  barrack,  bomb-proof  magazine,  and  ordnance  store-rooms;  and  for 
many  years,  22  pieces  of  ordnance,  12-pounders,  were  mounted  on  the  works.  A  total 
change  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  defense  of  the  castle,  and  cannon  of  a  very  large 
caliber  are  now  mounted,  Hn  order  to  command  the  entrance  of  the  lough.  In  1675,  a  wail 
16  ft.  high  and  7  thick,  with  7  bastions,  to  surround  the  town,  was  commenced,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1608;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall  is  still  standing,  and  one  of 
the  4  entrance-gates.  On  the  14th  June,  1690,  king  William  III.  landed  here  w^ith  his 
army,  12  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  rock  on  which  the  king  stepped  on 
landing  is  at  the  end  of  the  quay,  projecting  from  it,  and  still  forming  the  landing- 
place.  In  1760,  commodore  Thurot  captured  the  castle,  but  on  the  approach  of  troops 
from  Belfast,  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  The  parish  church,  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  year  1164,  on  the  site  of  a  pagan  temple,  is  a  fine  old  building,  dedicated  to  St 
Nicholas.  There  are  several  other  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town.,  and  several  good 
day  and  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  the  religious  bodies,  and  a  fine  model  school 
has  been  erected  by  the  national  board.  There  is  a  literary  and  scientific  society,  with 
reading-room,  library,  and  museum.  The  fishery  of  the  bay,  which  is  famous  for 
oysters  of  an  unusual  size,  employs  a  good  number  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  few 
spinning-mills,  one  for  weaving  Imen,  one  bleaching  establishment,  a  starch  manufac- 
tory, and  a  tan-yard.  A  market  is  held  every  Monday  and  Saturday,  and  a  fair  twice  a 
year.  Pop.  '71,  9,397.  The  town  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  There  are 
several  barrows  or  tumuli  in  the  vicinity.  C.  is  connected  by  railway  with  Bel- 
fast, Portrush,  and  Larne.  A  few  years  since,  a  shaft  was  opened  by  the  marquis 
of  Down  shire,  in  the  hope  of  finding  coal — ^without  success;  out  salt  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  in  great  abundance,  was  found.  A  company  has  been  formed,  and  are 
working  the  mine.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  co.  are  nearly  equal — about  6  statute 
miles. 

CASSICK-OK-SITIB,  a  t.  of  Tippcrary,  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  on  the  Suir, 
which  is  navigable  at  this  point,  12  m.  e.  of  of  Clonmel,  in  the  midst  of  very  fine  scen- 
ery. Pop.  '71,  7,792.  C.  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  woolen  manufacture,  which 
has  recently  been  considerably  revived,  and  there  are  also  linen  and  fiax  factories.  It 
exports  much  agricultural  produce.  The  town  has  recently  much  improved.  C.  became 
a  place  of  note  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  built 
in  1309,  on  the  site  of  an  old  priory  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

CABRICK'S  FORD,  on  Cheat  river  in  West  Virginia,  where,  July  18,  1881,  a  con- 
federate force  under  gen.  R.  B.  Garnett  was  routed  by  a  federal  force  under  gen.  T  A 
Morris,  and  of  the  confederates  several  were  killed. 

CABBIES,  Jean  Baftiste,  one  of  the  most  infamous  and  blood-thirsty  members  of 
the  French  national  convention,  was  b.  at  the  village  of  Yolai,  near  Auriflac,  in  Haut- 
Auvergne,  in  1756.  Entering  the  national  convention  in  1792,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  demanded 
the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists.  At 
Nantes,  whither  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  against  the  moderates,  in  Oct ,  1798,  he  found 
ample  means  for  indulging  his  insatiable  tliirst  for  human  blood.  The  utter  defeat  of 
the  Vendeans  had  flllea  the  prisons  with  captives,  and  C.  proposed  and  carried  a  reso- 
lution for  murdering  the  unhappy  prisoners  en  masse.  Accordingly,  on  Nov.  15,  lie 
compelled  94  priests  to  embark  in  a  vessel,  under  pretense  of  deportation,  and  during 
the  night  drowned  the  whole  of  them,  by  having  the  ship  scuttled.  Another  of  these 
noyades,  as  they  were  called,  in  which  188  persons  were  sacrificed,  took  place  soon  after, 
and  they  were  repeated  to  the  number  of  26,  their  perpetrators  facetiously  terming  them 
"vertical  deportations."  Other  cruelties  C.  committed  here.  Men  and  women  were 
tied  together  feet  and  hands,  and  thrown  into  the  Loire;  and  this  was  called  inariagc 
rejntblicain  (republican  marriage).  With  such  recklessness  were  these  murders  com- 
mitted, that,  in  one  instance,  a  number  of  foreign  war-prisoners  were  drowned  by  mis- 
take. The  water  of  the  Loire  was  so  poisoned  by  corpses,  that  its  use  for  drinking  and 
cooking  was  prohibited.  Five  hundred  political  prisoners  were  shot,  as  in  a  battue,  on 
the  bridge  near  Nantes.  Even  RoT)espierre  was  offended  by  these  enormities,  and 
recalled  C.,  who  boldly  justified  his  own  conduct  before  the  convention.  The  fall  of 
Robespierre  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  outcries  against  .Carrier;  judgment  was 
decreed  against  him,  and  he  perished  under* the  guillotine,  Dec.  16,  1794 — dvingwith 
the  protestation  that,  in  all  his  cruelties,  he  had  acted  according  to  orders,  and  as  a  true 
republican  patriot. 

CARRIERE',  MoRiTZ,  b.  1817;  a  German  scholar,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Geissen 
and  Munich,  and  author  of  many  works  on  philosophy,  religion,  (esthetics,  poetry,  etc. 
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He  is  a  pronounced  liberal,  goin^  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  conversion  of  the  cathedral 
at  Ck>logne  into  a  free  church.     He  is  also  an  art  critic  of  high  rank. 

CARRI£R£S,  Louis  de,  1662-1717;  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  France,  who 
published  a  literal  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  in  which  most  of  the  comments  were 
in  the  words  of  the  Bible  itself. 

CATHtTER  FI&EON,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon  (q.v.),  remarkable  for  the  degree 
in  which  it  possesses  the  instinct  and  power  of  returning  from  a  distance  to  its  accus- 
tomed home;  and  which  has  been,  therefore,  much  employed  to  convey  letters  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  eastern  countries,  where  such  messengers  are  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, it  is  the  practice  to  bathe  the  pigeon's  feet  in  vinegar  to  keep  them  cool,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  alighting  in  quest  of  water,  by  which  the  letter  might  sustain  injury, 
rigeons  intended  for  this  use,  must  be  brought  from  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  return, 
within  a  short  period,  not  exceeding  a  fortnight  of  their  being  let  loose,  and  at  a  time 
when  they  have  young  in  their  nest;  the  remarkable  fecunditjr  of  the  C.  P.  affording 
particular  facilities  for  its  employment  in  this  way.  The  bird  is  also  kept  in  the  dark 
and  without  food,  for  at  least  ci^ht  hours  before  being  let  loose.  The  instinct  bywhich 
It  is  guided,  like  most  other  instincts,  has  received  no  sufficient  explanation.  That  it 
recognizes  objects  by  sight,  and  so  directs  its  course,  is  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture, 
and  as  such,  is  onlv  very  partially  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  great  power  of  vision 
which  these  birds,  m  common  with  so  many  others,  are  known  to  possess,  and  by  that 
of  the  C.  P.,  on  being  let  loose,  immediately  rising  spirally  to  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
as  if  to  obtain  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  this  power.  The  C.  P.  has  probably  been 
more  used  in  the  Turkish  dominions  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,  it  safely  conveyed  many  important  messages.  Its  rate  oi 
flight  is  not  less  than  80  m.  an  hour,  and  it  Jias  been  known  to  pass  over  great  distances 
.still  more  rapidly.  The  variety  generally  described  as  the  C.  P.  (eolumba  talteUaria  of 
Linnaeus,  0.  Turcica  of  some  autliors,  but  not  generally  regarded  bv  naturalists  as  a 
distinct  species),  is  of  remarkably  large  size,  about  16  in.  in  length  from  the  point  of 
the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  has  the  cere  very  large  and  carunculated,  the 
eyes  surrounded  with  a  broad  circle  of  naked  red  skin,  and  the  wings  reaching  nearly 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  There  is,  however,  a  smaller  variety,  which  is  said  to  he 
superior  to  it,  and  which  has  not  the  carunculated  cere,  nor  the  broad  circle  around  the 
«ye.  Carrier  pigeons  are  trained  by  being  conveyed,  when  young,  to  short  distances  of 
a  few  miles  from  home  and  then  let  loose,  the  distance  being  gx^ually  increased ;  and 
this  training  is  said  to  render  them  much  more  secure  as  messengers. 

CABBIEB8,  a  class  of  persons  who,  in  various  forms,  by  land  and  sea,  undertake  the 
carrying  of  goods,  particularly  articles  of  commerce.  In  all  countries  aspiring  to  commer- 
cial intercourse,  the  Carrying  Trade,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  less  or  more  developed. 
The  method  of  carrying  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  some  other  countries  in  the  east  has,  till 
the  present  time,  been  chiefly  by  means  of  the  camel,  an  animal  of  great  value,  on 
account  of  its  strength,  patience,  and  power  of  endurance.  See  Camel.  In  England 
and  Scotland,  ijrevious  to  general  use  of  the  wheel-carriages,  goods  were  carried  on 
pack-horses,  as  is  still  practiced  in  some  parts  of  Spain  with  mules.  Bee  Pack-horse, 
also  Mule.  After  the  pack-horse  came  the  one-horse  cart  and  the  four-wheeled  wagon,  as 
engines  of  land-conveyance.  Carrying  with  one-horse  carts  settled  down  as  a  universal 
practice  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  still  conducted  in  all  districts  not  traversed  by  railways. 
The  Scotch  C,  winding  their  way  by  roads  over  hill  and  dale,  at  the  rate  of  about  20  m. 
41  day,  have  ever  been  a  respectable  and  useful  body  of  men,  exceedingly  trustworthy, 
and  moderate  in  their  charges.  In  connection  with  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
centers  of  traffic,  they  travel  to  and  from  provincial  towns  for  the  most  part  once  a  week 
on  certain  days,  so  that  their  arrival  at  any  particular  place  may  be  reckoned  on  with 
c^reat  exactness.  In  England,  the  employing  of  wagons  for  carrying  goods  in  connection 
with  the  metroijolis  and  provincial  towns  is  now  of  old  date.  These  carriers'  wagons, 
2:reatly  limited  in  their  range  by  the  introduction  of  canals  and  railways,  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  rural  districts.  A  wagon  of  this  kind  is  provided  with  four  broad 
huge  wheels;  and  being  a  heavy  and  clumsy  engine  of  conveyance,  is  drawn  by  four 
liorses,  though,  when  roads  were  bad  in  old  times,  six  horses  were  not  unusual. 
The  driver  ordinarily  rode  on  a  pony  alongside  the  vehicle ;  now  he  more  frequently 
walks,  carrying  a  long  whip.  The  wagon  has  a  hooped  top  with  movable  covering; 
and  the  hinder  part  has  always  been  left  vacant  for  the  use  of  passengers,  who  are  neces 
.sarily  huddled  together  on  straw.  Traveling  in  the  "tail  of  the  wagon"  is  now  entirely 
gone,  or  nearly  so;  but  with  all  its  rude  inconveniences,  it  was  common  till  past  the 
middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  has  afforded  scope  for  some  of  the  most  grotesque  descrip- 
tions of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  The  tedious  process  of  carriage  by  these  wagons  largefy 
increased  the  prices  of  goods,  and  retarded  the  gro^vth  of  commerce.  The  first  mddifl 
cation  in  the  carrying  trade  took  place  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  See  Canal.  The  conveyance  of  cotton  goods  from  Lan 
cashire,  of  earthenware  from  Staffordshire,  of  metal  goods  from  Birmingham,  of  salt 
from  Cheshire,  etc. ,  became  much  more  easy  than  before,  owing  to  the  large  quantity 
which  could  be  packed  in  each  barge,  and  to  the  great  amount  of  work  done  by  each 
liorse.     The  chief  owners  of  the  old  wagons  l)ecame,  in  time,  the  c'ffilt'^ciwners  of  the 
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canal-boats;  they  paid  rates  or  tolls  to  the  canal  companies.  The  celebrated  English 
firm  of  Pickford  &  Co.  has  been  for  many  generations,  and  still  is,  at  the  head  of  the 
goods  carrying  trade. 

When  railways  were  established,  a  great  struggle  ensued ;  the  owners  of  the  road- 
wagons  and  canal  barges  had  a  formidable  competition.  Tliey  wisely  accommodated 
themselves  to  a  state  of  things  which  they  could  not  prevent,  and  ad^ded  the  trade  of 
railway  goods  C.  to  their  former  business.  Three  systems  were  tried :  1.  The  company 
purchased  road-wagons  or  vans,  collected  goods  at  the  various  towns,  conveyed  them  by 
railway,  and  then  distributed  them  at  their  several  destinations.  2.  The  company  con- 
fined their  attention  to  the  mere  conveyance  on  their  railway,  leaving  the  collection 
and  delivery  to  the  ordinary  carriers.  3.  The  company  combined  both  systems,  con- 
veying on  the  railway  everything  that  offered,  and  competing  with  the  C.  for  the  road- 
traffic.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  in  which  the  railway  system  has  been 
in  operation,  the  second  of  the  above  three  plans  has  been  adopted  more  extensively 
than  either  of  the  others.  Taking  as  examples  the  greatest  railway  company  and  the 
greatest  carrying  firm,  Messrs.  Pickford  had  warehouses 'or  dcptos  at  all  the  principal 
towns  where  the  London  and  North-western  railway  had  stations.  Tlie  merchants  and 
manufacturers  were  customers,  not  to  the  company,  but  to  the  firm,  for  the  conveyance 
of  merchandise.  Messrs.  Pickford  employed  their  own  wagons  and  horses,  clerks  and 
porters,  in  collecting  and  delivering  goods,  and  paid  to  the  company  so  much  per  ton 
for  the  conveyance  along  the  railway,  the  toll  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
goods  and  the  distance  run.  There  was  seldom  any  quarrels  or  disputes  under  this  sys- 
tem. The  carrier  was  responsible  to  the  customer  from  first  to  last  for  the  safety  of  the 
merchandise;  and  he  had  a  claim  against  the  company  for  any  injury  while  the  mer- 
chandise was  on  the  railway.  Under  the  third  system,  disputes  were  much  more  fre- 
quent. The  companies  were  bound  by  law  to  carry  goods  for  all  persons  at  certain  tolls; 
but  when  they  became  road  C.  as  well,  they  competed  with  the  ordinary  C.  in  a  way 
which  the  latter  could  barely  contend  against.  The  Great  Western  railway  has  been 
unfavorably  distinguished  for  jealousies  and  law-suits  between  the  company  and  the 
carriers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tendency  is  for  the  companies  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole  conveyance,  the  C.  acting  as  their  agents,  if  willing  so  to  do,  or  else  endear- 
oring  to  maintain  a  fair  competition.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  companies,  the  Mid- 
land, have  in  this  way  become  C.  on  their  own  account,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  profit  which  accrues  from  road-traffic.  The  goods- vans  traversing  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  and  other  great  towns,  are  now  more  frequently  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  railway  companies  than  with  those  of  private  carriers. 

The  goods-depots  of  the  several  railways  aie  scenes  of  great  activity  during  the  night; 
for  it  is  then  that  the  arrival-trains  are  mostly  unpacked,  and  the  departure-trains  mostly 
made  up.  During  the  day,  vans  are  collecting  goods  from  manufactories  and  ware- 
houses; these  goods  are  sorted  at  thedeptos,  and  are,  when  evening  comes  on,  distri- 
buted among  different  trains,  according  to  the  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  to 
be  conveyed.  On  the  other  hand,  goods-trains  arriving  during  the  evening  and  niffht 
are  unpacked,  the  goods  classified  according  to  districts,  and  sent  out  for  delivery  oy 
road-vans  on  the  following  day. 

The  four-horse  broad- wheel  wagons,  as  alreadjr  said,  have  almost  disappeared  from 
English  roads;  vans  of  lighter  construction  sufficing  to  convey  merchanaise  from  and 
to  the  various  railway  stations.  Canals  still  command  a  trade,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  coal. 
stone,  lime,  ores,  slate,  bricks,  and  other  articles  very  bulky  in  proportion  to  their 
value.  The  conveyance  of  manufactured  goods  has,  for  the  most  part,  passed  over  to 
the  railways. 

In  towns,  there  are  C.  whose  business  is  confined  wholly  to  short  distances.  Taking 
the  metropolis  as  an  example,  there  are  C.  residing  in  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  round 
about,  each  possessing  one  or  more  single-horse  covered  carts.  Every  morning  the  cart, 
containing  miscellaneous  articles  collected  in  the  village  or  hamlet,  goes  to  London,  and 
delivers  each  article  at  the  particular  house  or  establishment  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
When  thus  emptied,  it  receives  a  supply  of  packages  or  other  articles  going  fromLondon 
to  the  suburbs,  and  makes  its  return-journey  in  the  evening.  The  plan  is  cheap  and 
convenient,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  any  other;  for  no  amount  of 
railway  extension  would  wholly  accommodate  short  tnifflc.  For  the  metropolis  more 
strictly,  however,  an  excellent  system  has  been  established  by  the  "London  parcel 
delivery  company."  Tw^o  or  three  times  a  day,  parcels  are  conveyed  from  receiving 
houses  all  over  the  metropolis  to  a  central  depot  near  Fetter  lane,  there  sorted,  and  sent 
out  again  for  delivery.  The  metropolis,  out  to  a  wide  distance,  is  separated  into  dis- 
tricts, and  one  or  more  carts,  filled  with  parcels,  are  sent  to  each  district  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day.  The  speed  is  rapid,  the  times  are  punctual,  and  the  service  in  general  well 
conducted.  The  suburban  U.  have  arranged  among  themselves  a  sort  of  central  deptH 
or  ''house  of  call"  in  the  Old  Bailey,  for  the  exchange  of  traffic;  but  their  system  is  not 
so  well  organized  as  that  of  the  company  just  named. 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  the  English  Carrtinq  Trade  is  a  type  of  the  advances 
similarly  made  in  the  United  States,  where  canals,  railways,  and  coastiiijr  steam-vesseU 
iiave  gciiernlly  superseded  the  olJ  tedioii.^  methods  of  e(>iiv<'yaiK*e;  and  it  's  chiefly  en 
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the  long  und  almost  trackless  routes  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  that  are  now  seen  the 
old  processes  of  carriage  by  pack-mules  and  horses  aitd  bullock- wagons,  the  cost  of 
transit  by  these  means  being  very  great. 

The  term  Carryino  Trade  has  latterly  been  applied  more  specially  to  all  kinds  of 
conveyance  of  merchandise  by  8e<i,  whether  across  the  ocean  or  along  the  coast.  In 
this  broad  view,  it,  in  reality,  involves  the  whole  question  of  mercantile  marine,  British 
and  foreign. 

Carreers,  Law  resfectinq.  A  carrier,  in  law,  is  one  who  offers  to  the  public  to 
convey  passengers,  or  goods,  from  one  place  to  another,  for  hire.  The  offer  must  be 
general ;  for  a  private  person  who  contracts  with  another  for  carriage,  is  not  a  carrier 
m  the  legal  sense,  and  does  not  incur  the  peculiar  responsibilities  which,  in  almost  every 
country,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  attach  to  the  occupation  of  a  public  or  common 
carrier.  Carriage,  in  law,  is  thus  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  contract  of  hiring.  In 
Rome,  the  responsibilities  of  carriers  by  water  were  regulated  by  a  preetorian  edict, 
which  was  applicable  also  to  inn-keepers  and  stablers  (Nautse,  Caupones,  Stabularii, 
Di§. ;  lib.  iv.  t.  9);  and  from  that  edict  the  law  of  carriage  in  modem  Europe  has  been 
mainly  borrowed,  sometimes  directly,  as  in  Scotland,  sometimes  indirectly,  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  ground  on  which  the  edict  increased  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  an 
ordinary  contract  of  hiring  was,  that  the  persons  whom  it  enumerated  were  under 
peculiar  temptations  to  consort,  either  personally  or  through  their  servants,  with  thieves 
and  robbers,  without  the  connection  being  such  as  to  admit  of  proof;  and  that  the  public 
asSety  consequently  required  that  they  should  be  held  responsible  for  whatever  had 
been  intrusted  to  them,  till  its  safe  delivery  at  tlie  place  to  which  they  had  undertaken 
to  convey  it.  This  responsibility  in  our  own  law  extends  not  only  to  the  acts  of  the 
carrier's  servants,  but  also  to  those  of  the  other  guests  in  an  inn,  or  the  other  passengers 
in  a  conveyance.  The  only  exception  to  this  liability  at  common  law  is  in  the  case  of 
loss  arising  from  the  act  of  Qod  (q.v.)  or  the  queen's  enemies — i.e.,  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, or  war.  But  there  are  several  statutory  limitations.  The  liability  for  gold  and 
silver,  and  articles  of  unusual  value,  is  restricted  to  £10,  unless  the  extra  value  nas  been 
previously  stated  and  paid  for  as  insurance  against  the  greater  risk  (11  Geo.  IV.  and 
1  Will.  iV.  c.  68,  and  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  81);  and  the  proof  of  value  is  laid  on  the 
person  claiming  compensation.  But  the  last-mentioned  act,  commonly  called  the  rail- 
way and  traffic  act  of  1856,  provides,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  company  shall  be 
liable  for  neglect  or  default  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  animals,  etc. ;  notwithstanding 
any  notice  or  condition  or  declaration  made  by  the  company,  for  the  purpose  of  limit- 
ing their  liability.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  have  also  somewhat  limited  the  uni- 
versal responsibility  of  the  carrier.  For  example,  it  has  been  decided  that  he  is  not 
liable,  qua  C.  (and  the  same  applies  to  an  inn-keeper),  for  money  taken  from  the  pockets 
of  the  traveler;  but  that,  if  the  money  has  been  taken  from  the  pockets  of  clothes  which 
have  been  stolen,  or  from  trunks  which  have  been  broken  into,  his  responsibility  comes 
into  operation. 

Under  C.  are  included  carters  and  porters,  who  offer  themselves  for  hire,  to  carry 
goods  from  one  part  of  a  city  to  another.  Whether  the  same  be  the  case  with  hackney- 
coachmen,  is  more  doubtful ;  though,  from  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  employed 
in  the  transport  of  luggage,  there  seems  no  sound  reason  for  an  exemption  in  their  case. 
Wharfingers  and  warehousemen  are  liable  only  under  the  special  contracts  into  which 
they  may  have  entered,  or  in  accordance  with  mercantile  usage.  In  England,  it  has 
been  decided  that  lodging-house  keepers  are  in  a  different  position  from  carriers  and  inn- 
keepers, on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  profess  to  entertain  all-comers,  or  to  receive 
their  goods.  C.  are  liable  to  make  good  to  the  owners  of  goods  intrusted  to  them  all 
losses  arising  from  accidental  fire.  This  rule  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the 
mercantile  law  amendment  act  of  1856.  Carriers  have  a  lien  upon  the  ^oods  they  have 
carried  for  payment  of  the  carriage  only.  The  lien  is,  however,  restncted  to  the  par- 
ticular goods  to  which  the  -carriage  refers,  and  ceases  on  possession  of  them  having  been 
given  up.  It  does  not  cover  any  account  or  balance  aue  either  by  the  sender  or  consignee 
to  the  carrier. 

CARRIERS  {ante).  In  the  United  States,  common  carriers  are  such  as  transport  for 
hire  for  all  persons  indifferently.  They  operate  both  on  land  and  water,  and  embrace 
stage-coach  proprietors,  railway  and  steamboat  companies,  truckmen,  teamsters,  express 
companies,  etc.,  including  owners  and  masters  of  every  kind  of  vessel  or  water-craft 
who  come  before  the  public  as  the  carriers  of  freight  of  any  kind  for  whomsoever  may 
choose  to  employ  them,  for  either  a  long  or  a  short  voyage.  Common  C.  are  responsible 
for  loss  or  damage  during  transportation  from  whatever  cause,  "except  the  acts  of  God, 
or  of  the  public  enemy."  The  act  of  God  means  only  such  inevitable  accidents  as  occur 
without  man's  agency.  The  carrier  is  not  responsible  for  losses  occurring  from  natural 
causes,  such  as  fennentation,  evaporation,  freezing,  the  ordinai-y  decay  of  perishable 
articles,  or  the  natural  wear  in  the  course  of  transportation,  provided  he  exercises 
reasonable  care  to  have  such  dangers  as  little  as  practicable.  C.  who  undertake 
general  business  are  bound  to  carry  all  matter  that  offers,  under  liability  of  legal  action 
if  they  refuse  without  just  excuse,  but  any  carrier  may  restrict  his  business  to  certain 
goods,  in  wiiich  case  he  i«  not  bouml  to  jucopt  thinijs  out  of  his  Itiie&a  DyVMaioi^^r^nsay 
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require  payment  of  freight  in  advance;  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  lien  upon  the  goods  for 
his  freight  and  for  what  he  advances  to  other  carriers.  But  all  common-law  responsi- 
bility may  be  qualified  by  special  contracts.  The  bill  of  lading,  or  receipt  for  the  goods, 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  carrier's  responsibility,  and  is  presumed  to  name  excep- 
tions from  responsibility  if  any  there  be.  Railway  companies,  steamboat  owners,  and 
other  C.  who  allow  express  companies  to  carry  parcels  and  packages  on  their  cars, 
boats,  or  other  veliicles,  are  liable  as  common  C.  to  the  owners  of  the  goods  for  loss 
or  damage  without  regard  to  the  contract  between  them  and  such  express  carriers. 
Railways,  steamers,  etc.,  carrying  passengers,  although  not  liable  for  injury  to  passengers 
without  the  C.'s  fault,  are  responsible  for  the  baggage  of  such  passengers  intrusted 
to  them  as  common  C,  and  the  responsibility  continues  until  the  delivery  of  the  bag- 
cage  to  the  owner,  or  to  his  order.  The  baggage-check  is  the  same  as  a  bill  of  lading 
for  goods,  and  is  evidence  of  the  responsibility  assumed.  Jewelry  and  a  watch  in  a 
trunk  are  considered  baggage,  but  money,  beyond  a  reasonable  amount  for  expenses,  is 
not  so  considered.  The  responsibility  of  C.  begins  upon  the  delivery  of  the  goods  for 
immediate  transportation.  A  delivery  at  the  usual  place  of  receiving  freight,  or  to  those 
employed  by  the  company  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  is  sufficient.  But  where  C. 
have  a  house  at  which  they  receive  goods  that  are  not  to  be  forwarded  until  further 
order  or  a  later  time,  such  C.  are  in  the  mean  time  responsible  only  as  depositaries; 
and  where  goods  are  received  as  by  wharfingers,  or  warehousers,  or  forwarders,  and  not 
as  C,  liabilities  are  incurred  only  for  ordinary  negligence.  The  responsibility  of  the 
carrier  terminates  when,  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  their  destination,  a  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  owner  to  receive  them  in  business  hours.  After  that  the  carrier 
may  store  them,  and  is  responsible  only  for  ordinary  care.  The  agents  of  corporations 
which  are  common  C,  such  as  railway  and  steamboat  companies,  bind  their  prin- 
cipals to  the  full  extent  of  the  business  intrusted  to  their  control,  whether  they  follow 
their  instructions  or  not;  nor  will  it  excuse  the  company  to  show  that  the  agents  acted 
willfully  in  disregard  of  instructions.  The  carrier  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  goods 
both  in  regard  to  fire  and  marine  disaster,  except  such  as  result  from  inevitable  acci- 
dent, such  as  fire  by  lightning-stroke.  If  a  particular  time  is  set  for  the  deliver)^  of 
goods,  damages  may  be  recovered  for  exceeding  that  time.  The  carrier  is  liable  upon 
general  principles  where  the  goods  are  delivered  through  his  default,  to  the  extent  of 
their  value  at  the  place  of  destination ;  and  this  includes  the  profits  of  the  adventure. 
If  the  goods  are  only  damaged,  or  not  delivered  in  time,  the  owner  is  bound  to  receive 
them.  He  will  be  entitled  to  damages,  but  he  cannot  repudiate  the  goods  and  recover 
for  the  total  loss. 

Carriers  of  Passengers.  (See  Carriers,  ante.)  Persons  who  carry  passengers 
are  not  held  responsible  as  insurers  of  the  safety  of  their  freight  as  carriers  of  goods 
are  held.  But  they  are  held  to  the  highest  degree  of  watchfulness  and  care  in  all  the 
conduct  of  their  business.  So  far  as  human  foresight  and  prudence  can  secure  the  pas- 
senger from  harm,  there  is  a  right  to  demand  it  of  all  who  assume  the  transportation  of 
persons.  It  is  a  practice  to  print  on  passes  or  free  tickets  a  notice  that  such  a  passenger 
assumes  the  risk  of  personal  injury,  but  the  courts  have  again  and  again  decided  that 
this  in  no  degree  lessens  the  carrier's  liability,  holding  even  that  the  transporting  party 
was  as  much  responsible  for  a  non-paying  as  for  a  paying  passenger.  Passenger-carriers 
are  responsible  for  the  baggage  of  their  passengers,  and  for  the  safety  of  parcels 
intrusted  to  them  or  their  agents.  Many  decisions  of  American  courts  touch  various 
points  in  the  case  of  passengers,  but  all  sustain  the  principle  that  if  anything  more  could 
have  been  done  by  the  carrier  to  insure  the  safeU^  of  his  passengers,  and  injury  occur 
in  consequence  of  the  omission,  he  is  liable.  Passenger-carriers  are  not  responsible 
where  tlie  injury  occurs  through  the  negligence  of  the  passenger;  but  when  there  i« 
intentional  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  the  injured  party  may  recover  notwith- 
standing his  negligence.  And  so  also,  where  the  carrier's  negligence  contributed  only 
remotely  to  the  injury  and  the  passenger's  culpable  want  of  care  was  its  immediate 
cause,  a  recovery  may  still  he  had.  Passengers  leaping  from  a  conveyance  in  conse- 
quence of  any  just  sense  of  peril  may  recover  for  injury.  Carriers  are  bound  to  carry 
for  the  whole  route  for  which  they  stipulate,  and  accoraing  to  their  public  notices  and 
the  general  customs  of  their  business;  but  they  are  not  bound  to  carry  persons  disorderly 
in  conduct,  or  those  having  contagious  diseases,  or  who  are  in  any  way  dangerous  or 
offensive  to  otlier  passengers.  The  carrier  is  liable  for  damages  if  he  fail  to  deliver  the 
passenger  in  a  reasonable  time,  or  according  to  the  published  schedule.  The  sale  of 
through  tickets  for  a  route  operated  by  several  successive  companies  of  carriers  having 
no  partnership  connection,  renders  each  company  liable  for  injuries  to  passengers 
occurring  only  in  the  part  of  the  route  which  pertains  to  it  severally.  One  decision  in 
case  of  the  death  of  a  passenger  was  that  the  jury  are  to  estimate  damages  for  the 
death  as  they  would  for  an  injury  to  health,  by  the  probable  financial  accumulations  of 
the  deceased  had  he  survived,  or  not  been  injured  through  the  culpable  negligence  of  the 
carrier;  therefore  he  or  his  estate  is  entitled  to  recover  not  only  the  damages  sustained 
up  to  the  time  of  trial,  but  all  prospective  damages  likely  to  accrue  from  the  injury. 
Passengers  must  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  road  or  company  with  regard  to  purchas- 
ing, showing,  and  giving  up  tickets,  and  in  respect  to  trains  and  cars.  But  it  has  been 
held  that  when  one  purchased  a  ticket  indorsed  "good  fori  tins  ytiipvonly/*  and  vris 
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anexpectedly  detained,  he  could  lawfully  demand  transportation  by  another  train,  even 
on  the  next  day.  Railway  companies  may  exclude  merchandise  and  articles  known  as 
"express"  matter  from  the  passenger  cars.  When  an  accident  occurs  to  a  train,  or  a 
stage-coach  is  overturned,  the  fact  is  considered  primd  facie  evidence  of  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  company  or  its  agents.  With  regard  to  steam  and  other  vessels,  very  strict 
rules  are  enacted  by  governments  for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  property,  regulating 
the  number  of  passengers,  the  amount  of  provisions,  the  navigating  of  the  ship,  pilot- 
age, etc. 

CABBIOK  CSOW.  (See  Cbow.)  0.  C,  also  called  biack  vulture,  is  not  in  America, 
as  in  Britain,  the  name  of  a  species  of  crow,  but  of  one  of  the  vulture  family.  See 
Vulture. 

CABSION  7L0WEBS,  a  name  which,  on  account  of  their  smell  resembling  that  of 
putrid  meat,  has  been  given  to  the  flowers  of  many  species  of  stapdia.  The  genus 
sta/pelia  belongs  to  the  natural  order  aadeptadea,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  excessive 
development  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem  and  reduction  of  that  of  the  leaves,  result- 
ing in  a  general  aspect  like  that  of  the  cactus  family.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  often  large,  and  not  devoid  of  beauty,  but  the 
carrion  stench  is  veiy  strong.  It  is  not  yet  known  to  what  chemical  substance  it  is 
owing. 

CARRO',  Jean  de,  1770-1857;  b.  Geneva;  a  German  physician  in  Vienna  and  Carls- 
bad, noted  for  his  advocacy  of  Jenner's  system  of  vaccination  as  a  guard  against  small- 
pox. Through  his  efforts,  kine-pox  inoculation  was  introduced  into  India,  where  the 
people,  hearing  that  the  vaccine  matter  came  from  a  cow,  ascribed  its  origin  to  their 
sacred  cow,  and  cEUed  it  by  a  name  meaning  "immortality."  Carro  wrote  several 
works  on  medical  subjects. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Arkansas,  on  the  Missouri  border,  and  King  and  White 
rivers;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,780—37  colored.  Surface  varied,  and  soil  generally  fertile. 
There  are  quarries  of  excellent  yellow  marble.    Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia,  on  the  Alabama  border,  and  the  Chattahoochee  and 
Tallapoosa  rivers;  672  s^.m.;  pop.  70,  11,78^—1,809  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly 
mountainous;  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  etc.  One> 
or  two  gold-mines  have  been  profitably  worked.    Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  crossed  by  the  Western 
Union  railroad;  416  sq.m.;  pop.  *70,  16,705.  The  surface  is  uneven,  occupied  by 
prairie  and  forest,  and  the  main  products  are  cereals,  butter,  and  wool.  Co.  seat, 
Savannah. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash  and  Tippecanoe  rivers,  traversed 
by  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad,  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal ;  878 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  16,152.  It  has  a  diversified  and  well-timbered  surface,  and  productive 
soil,  agriculture  being  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat,  Delphi 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  central  Iowa,  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad,  drained 
by  the  North  and  Middle  Raccoon  rivers;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  2,451.  The  climate  is 
good  and  the  soil  fertile.     Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers,  and  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati  and  Lexington  railroad;  200  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  6,189—540  colored.  It 
has  a  calcareous  soil,  with  abundance  of  limestone.  Productions  chiefiy  agricultural. 
Co,  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  parish  in  n.e.  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  bayou  Bceuf ; 
1050  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70,  10,110—7,718  colored.  It  has  a  level  surface,  producing  corn  and 
cotton.    Seat  of  justice,  Providence. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.  Maryland,  on  the  Pennsylvania  border  and  the  Patapsco  and 
Monocacy  rivers,  reached  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  crossed  by  the  Western  Mary- 
land railroad;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  28,619—2,175  colored.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and 
rather  thin  but  well-cultivated  soil;  its  productions  are  wheat,  com,  butter,  tobacco,  etc. 
Co.  seat,  Westminster. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  w.  Mississippi,  on  the  Yalabusha,  Yazoo,  and  Big  Black  rivers, 
and  crossed  by  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  31,057 — 11,550' 
colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile;  chief  productions,  com 
and  cotton.    Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Missouri,  between  the  Missouri  and  Grand  rivers,  traversed 
by  a  branch  of  the  North  Missouri  railroad;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  17,446—827  colored. 
It  has  an  uneven  surface,  in  many  parts  covered  with  black  walnut  and  oak  forests; 
its  soil  is  generally  productive.    Clhief  business,  agriculture.    Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.e.  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Maine  border  and  Winipiseogee- 
lake,  reached  by  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg,  and  the  Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  and 
Conway  railroads.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous;  productions  chiefiy  agricul- 
tural.   Co.  seat,  Ossipee. 
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CARROLL,  a  co.  in  e.  Ohio,  traversed  by  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg,  and  the  Carrolltou  and  Oneida  railroads;  360  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  14,491. 
It  is  hilly,  but  well-watered  and  fertile.  Iron  and  coal  are  found.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  grain,  hay,  butter,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Carroll  ton. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.  Tennessee,  on  the  Big  Sandy  and  Obion  rivers,  and  the 
Louisville  and  Memphis,  and  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  railroads;  625  sq.m.; 
pop.  70,  19,447 — 4,799  colored.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  with  forests  of  black  walnut, 
hickoiT,  maple,  and  oak.  Chief  productions,  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  butter.  Co. 
seat,  Huntingdon. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Virginia,  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  drained  by  the 
Kanawha  river;  440  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  9,147—328  colored.  The  surface  is  rough,  but  well 
adapted  to  grazing.  Copper,  iron,  and  lead  are  found.  The  Grayson  sulphur  springs 
are  much  visited.     Productions  chiefly  agricultural.    Co.  seat.  Hills vi lie. 

CARROLL,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  b.  Md.,  Sept.  20,  1737;  d.  Nov.  14,  1882, 
aged  95  years;  the  last  survivor  of  the  fifty  signers  of  the  declaration  of  AmericaD 
independence.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  colleges  of  St.  Omer  and  Rheims;  studied 
law  at  Bourges,  Paris,  and  London,  returning  to  America  in  1764.  He  inherited  the 
last  and  the  largest  of  the  old  manorial  estates  of  Maryland,  a  property  estimated  in  177o 
at  $2,000,000,  and  he  was  then  considered  the  wealthiest  private  citizen  in  the  colonies. 
In  1775,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  *'  committee  of  observation  "  at  Annapolis,  and  in 
the  same  year  sent  to  the  provincial  convention.  In  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
sent  to  persuade  the  Canadians  to  join  in  the  revolt  against  England.  Returning  to 
Maryland,  he  was  prominent  in  bringing  the  colonial  delegates  to  agree  upon  union  for 
independence;  and  July  4,  1776,  he  was  sent  to  congress,  where,  A^ig.  2,  he  signed  the 
declaration.  At  the  time  of  signing,  a  delegate,  alluding  to  Carroll's  great  wealth, 
remarked,  "There  goes  a  few  millions;  but  there  are  many  Charles  Carrolls,  and  the 
British  will  not  know  which  one  it  is;"  whereupon  Carroll  immediately  added  after  his 
name  of  Carrollton,  an  addition  that  was  ever  aiterward  respected.  In  congi-ess,  he  was 
one  of  the  board  of  war.  About  the  close  of  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  committee 
that  drafted  the  Maryland  constitution,  and  was  chosen  to  the  senate  of  that  slate.  In 
1777,  he  was  again  sent  to  congress,  and  in  subsequent  years  was  repeatedly  elected  to 
the  state  legislature.  In  1789,  he  was  United  States  senator;  in  1799,  one  of  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  boundary  commission.  July  4,  1821,  but  four  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  were  living:  Carroll,  William  Floyd  of  New  York,  and  ex-presiaents  Adams 
and  Jefferson.  Floyd  died  in  the  next  month,  and  Adams  and  Jefferson  both  died  July 
4,  1826,  leaving  Carroll  the  sole  survivor.  His  last  public  act  was  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  July  4,  1828,  when  in  his  9(Hh  year. 
Carroll's  grand -daughter.  Miss  Caton  (d.  1853),  was  the  Marchioness  of  Wellesley. 

CARROLL.  John,  d.d..  ll.d.,  1785-1815;  cousin  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton; 
an  American  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  educated  in  Europe,  and  for  a  time  professor  at 
Bruges.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  selected,  with  his  cousin  and  Dr.  Franklin,  to 
go  to  Canada  to  urge  the  people  to  join  the  colonies  in  their  effort  for  freedom.  After 
the  revolution,  C.  was  appointed  vicar-general,  and  in  1789,  was  promoted  to  bishop, 
being  the  first  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States.  •  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  was  made  archbishop. 

CARROLLTON,  a  citv  in  Green  co..  111.,  34  m.  n.w.  of  Alton,  on  the  Jacksonville 
and  Alton  railroad;  pop.  2,700.    Its  trade  is  in  lumber,  agricultural  products,  and  coal. 

CARROLTON,  a  city  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi,  7  m.  above  New  Orleans,  in 
Jefferson  parish;  pop.  6,495.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  su^r  and  molasses.  Horse  railroads 
connect  with  New  Orleans. 

CAS'SON,  a  village  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Carron  Water. 
8  m.  e.n.e.  of  Falkirk.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  ironworks,  which  are  among  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  Britain.  The  works  were  established  in  1760;  and  are  carried  on  by  a 
company,  who  employ  a  great  number  of  men.    Pop.  '71,  1088. 

CABSOITADES'  are  short  iron  guns,  invented  by  Mr.  Gascoigne,  and  named  after  the 
Carron  iron  works  in  Scotland,  where  they  were  first  made.  They  are  lighter  than 
ordinary  guns,  and  have  a  chamber  for  powder,  like  mortars.  They  were  made  stand- 
ard navy  guns  in  1779,  to  be  carried  on  the  poop,  forecastle,  and  upper  works.  Being 
manageable  by  a  smaller  number  of  hands  than  guns,  and  being  very  useful  in  close 
engagements,  they  were  held  in  much  favor  during  the  great  war:  the  seamen  called 
them  *'  smashers.  A  68-pounder  carronade  weighed  not  much  more  than  half  as  much 
as  the  42-pounder  gun  in  use  in  1779.  They  range  from  68-pounders  down  to  6-pounders. 
The  denominations,  weights,  lengths,  caliber,  etc.,  of  the  chief  varieties  of  carronade  are 
noticed  under  Caknon. 

Some  C.  are  made  shorter  with  a  given  bore.  C.  are  but  little  used,  except  by  the 
English  and  French.  Though  valuable  at  close  quarters,  they  are  no  match  for  Jong 
guns  at  a  distance;  and  therefore  a  ship  armed  only  with  C.  would  fare  badly  in  a  J|^°' 
eral  action.  In  recent  years,  C.  have  to  a  considerable  extent  been  replaced  in  the  Eng- 
lish navy  by  howitzers,  long  guns,  and  shell  guns. 
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CAXBOT,  Daucus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  umbelUfeTCB.  They  are 
mostly  natives  of  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  common  C. 
{D.  earota)  is  a  biennial  plant,  common  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  also  in  the 
Caucasus;  and  is  universally  cultivated  not  only  in  Europe  and  the  European  colonies, 
but  in  China,  Cochin  China,  etc.,  for  the  sake  of  its  root.  The  root  of  the  wild  plant  is 
slender,  woody,  and  of  a  very  strong  flavor;  that  of  the  cultivated  variety  is  much 
thicker  and  more  fleshy,  much  milder  in  its  flavor  and  qualities,  generally  red,  but  some- 
times orange  or  yellowish  white.  The  sub- varieties  in  cultivation  are  also  distinguished 
by  their  form — some  being  longer  and  more  tapering  than  others — by  their  size,  and  by 
the  duration  of  their  growth;  the  early  kinds  being  also  comparatively  small,  and  almost 
exclusively  cultivated  in  gardens  for  culinary  use,  whilst  the  larger  and  late  kinds  are 
often  also  grown  in  fields,  for  feeding  cattle.  The  field  cultivation  of  the  C.  is  carried 
on  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  some  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  than  in 
Britain;  but  it  is  increasing  in  Britam.  The  C.  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  at  an 
early  period  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  ladies  wore 
C.  leaves  as  an  ornament  instead  of  feathers;  and  the  beauty  of  the  leaves  is  still  occa- 
sionally acknowledged  by  placing  a  root,  or  the  upper  portion  of  one,  in  water,  that  it 
may  throw  out  young  leaves  to  adorn  apartments  m  winter.  The  C.  prefers  a  light  and 
rather  sandy  soil,  and  often  succeeds  very  well  on  a  peat  soil.  It  is  very  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  larva  of  the  crane  fly  (q.v.),  by  which  the  greater  part  of  a  crop  is  some- 
times destroyed  when  the  young  roots  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill;  on  which 
account,  in  gardens  where  there  is  particular  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  this 
enemy,  it  is  the  practice  to  make  a  number  of  successive  sowings,  some  of  which 
may  probably  escape.  As  an  article  of  food,  C.  contains  a  large  amount  of  what 
are  called  heat-producing  compounds,  with  a  small  proportion  of  flesh- forming  mat- 
ter. It  consists  essentially  of  starch,  sugar,  and  albumen,  along  with  a  volatile  oil, 
which  communicates  a  flavor  to  many  dyspeptics  very  unpleasant.  The  following  is 
the  composition  of  dried  carrot: 

Starch  and  sugar 93.71 

Albumen 4.85 

Red  neutral  substance  (carotin) 0.S4 

Fixed  and  volatile  oils 1.00 

Ash 0.60 


100.00 
C.  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  gently  laxative.  Boiled  C.  is  used  as  a  poultice  for  foul  ulcers 
and  other  sores,  and  as  a  vermifuge.  Grated  C.  forms  an  agreeable  cooling  but  also 
stimulant  application.  A  sirup  is  prepared  from  carrots;  and  when  cut  mto  small 
pieces  and  roasted,  they  are  occasionally  used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  A 
strong  ardent  spirit  is  distilled  from  them  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  10  lbs.  of  carrots 
yielding  about  half  a  pint.  C.  seeds  are  employed  as  a  diuretic,  also  as  a  carminative 
and  stimulant;  those  of  the  wild  C.  being  preferred. — Besides  the  crane  fly,  already 
noticed,  carrots  have  numerous  other  insect  enemies.  One  of  the  most  troublesome 
is  the  carrot  fly  {psilu  rosoR),  a  small  dipterous  fly,  the  larvae  of  which,  by  eating  away 
the  surface  of  the  root,  cause  what  is  commonly  known  as  ru%t  in  carrots,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  further  operations  of  millepedes  and  other  destroyers.  The  larvae  of 
several  species  of  moth  {depremiria)  are  very  injurious  to  them  when  in  flower  and  seed. 
An  aphis  {A.  dauci)  often  kills  the  young  plants. 

CABBOU'SEL  (Fr.),  a  species  of  knightly  exercise,  which,  down  even  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  c,  was  very  common  m  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  C.  was  a  kind  of 
imitation  of  the  tournament)  and  for  a  time  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  latter,  seems 
to  have  supplied  its  place.  The  dresses,  for  the  most  part,  were  those  of  the  knights  of 
former  times,  and  the  combatants,  or  rather  competitors,  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
usually  according  to  their  different  nationalities.  One  of  the  favorite  exercises  in  France 
consisted  in  running  at  the  pasteboard  he^d  of  a  Moor  or  Turk  with  a  lance,  cutting  it 
down  with  a  sword,  or  firing  at  it  with  a  pistol.  Another  of  these  tests  of  skill  and 
horsemanship,  if  not  of  courage,  consisted  in  carrying  off  a  whole  line  of  rings,  which 
were  suspended  for  the  purpose.  The  C.  in  France  was  not  known  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  it  had  existed  for  some  little  time  i)reviously  in  Italy.  There 
were  brilliant  carrousels  under  Lous  XIII.,  and  two  celebrated  ones  were  given  in 
honor  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallidre — the  one  at  Paris  in  1662,  the  other  at  Versailles  in 
1664.  The  place  where  the  first  of  these  f^tes  was  held,  has  ever  since  been  called  the 
place  du  carrousel.  A  revival  of  the  C.  was  attempted  at  Berlin  in  1750;  and  in  1828 
the  cavalry  school  at  Saumur  held  one  in  honor  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berry.  The 
so-called  Eglinton  tournament— an  entertainment  given  some  years  ago  by  the  chival- 
rous earl  of  Eglinton — was  in  reality  a  carrousel. 

CAS8E  is  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to  low  lands  adjoining  rivers.  The  word  is  of 
uncertain  origin.  In  Btirlingshire,  it  is  restricted  in  its  sense  to  the  level  alluvial  soils 
which  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  river  Forth.  In  Perthshire,  it  also  applies  to  the 
whole  of  the  slightly  undulating  lands  to  the  n.  of  the  Tay,  whiq^^  f|^|g[^tl|e-<Q^^S9y- 
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lie.  C.  soils  usually  consist  of  argillaceous  deposits,  which  produce  crops  of  great 
luxuriance,  although  there  are  some  which  consist  of  hungry  and  barren  clays.  The 
richest  of  them  are  of  a  hazel  color,  and  become  friable  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
frost;  the  poorest,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  a  yellow  color,  containing  little  vegetable 
matter  to  render  them  amenable  to  cultivation.  The  best  kinds  of  C.  soils  are  generally 
farmed  on  the  six-course  shift— 1.  Grass;  2.  Oats;  3.  Beans;  4,  Wheat;  5.  Potatoes;  6. 
Turnips  or  fallow.  Large  crops  of  grass  are  grown  when  the  clover-plant  catches.  It 
is  mostly  made  into  hav,  and  the  after-math  is  used  for  soiling  horses  and  cattle  in  the 
straw-yards.  The  land  is  seldom  pastured,  as  the  feet  of  animals  trample  and  destroy 
the  grasses,  when  the  weather  is  wet.  The  oat-crop  is  more  uncertain  on  the  carses, 
but  m  favorable  years,  the  yield  is  large,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  excellent.  Beans 
are  very  successfully  grown,  indeed  the  best  of  the  C.  soils  are  the  best  bean-soils  in 
Scotland.  Where  the  land  is  rich,  and  not  too  stiff,  the  potato  is  sometimes  largely 
grown.  On  the  poorest  description  of  the  C.  soils,  the  potato  does  not  thrive.  Wheat 
can  be  grown  in  closer  succession  on  the  C.  lands,  than  on  any  other  description  of  land 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  manure.  A  large  stud  of  horses  are  required  oa  C.  laud.s 
to  enable  the  farmers  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  various  crops,  at  the  moment  when  the 
season  suits.  A  small  portion  of  the  land  is  still  usually  summer-fallowed,  as  it  is  found 
that  it  cannot  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  by  green  crops  m  rainy  seasona. 

CARSON,  Alexander,  ll.d.,  1776-1844;  an  Independent  or  Congregational  preacher 
of  the  n.  of  Ireland,  officiating  at  Tubbermore  for  30  years,  within  which  time  he  became 
a  Baptist  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  their  views. 

CARSON,  Chmbtophbk.  or  "Kit  Carson,"  b.  Ky.,  1809,  d.  Col.,  1868;  one  of  the 
most  famous  pioneers  and  scouts  of  the  west.  When  about  ^  years  old  he  was  appointed 
hunter  to  Bent's  fort,  where  he  remained  eight  years;  he  was  then  engaged  as  a  pioneer 
in  Fremont's  explorations  among  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  1847,  he  waa  made  lieut. 
in  a  rifle  corps  of  the  regular  army.  In  1853,  he  drove  6,500  sheep  over  the  plains 
and  mountains  to  California.  He  was  afterward  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico,  and 
was  instrumental  in  making  a  number  of  treaties  of  importance.  In  the  civil  war 
he  did  ffood  service  on  the  borders,  and  was  bre vetted  brig.  gen.  'The  remarkable  adven- 
tures oi  "  Kit  Carson"  often  surpass  the  most  extravagant  romance,  though  the  most 
daring  of  them  are  literally  true.    Personally  he  was  as  modest  as  he  was  brave. 

CARSON  CITY,  the  capital  of  Nevada,  in  Eagle  valley,  Ormsby  co.,  4  m.  from 
Carson  river,  178  m.  n.e.  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad.  It 
is  in  a  picturesque  region  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  only  about  10  m. 
from  lake  Tahoe.  There  is  a  branch  mint  in  Carson  City  which  receives  immense 
deposits  of  silver  and  gold  ore.  There  are  a  state-house,  several  churches  and  schools, 
and  many  mining  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Pop.  '70,  3,042.  The  state  prisoa 
is  2  m.  n.e.  of  the  city. 

CARSON  RIVER,  a  stream  in  Nevada,  rising  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  passing  n.  near 
Carson  City  and  Lyon,  and  emptying  into  Carson  lake,  a  body  of  water  about  15  miles 
long,  that  appears  to  have  no  outlet. 

CAS8TAIB8,  William,  a  distinguished  political  and  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
17th  c,  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  of  1688,  was  b.  at 
Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  Feb.  11,  1649.  He  was  educated  at  the  village  school  of  Ormis- 
ton,  in  East  Lothian,  and  subsequently  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  dis- 
played a  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning.  In  his  24th  year,  Scotland  being  then  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state,  alike  from  a  political  and  religious  point  of  view,  C.  went  to 
study  theology  at  Utrecht.  His  scholarship,  polite  address,  knowledge  of  men,  and 
great  political  information,  especially  regarding  his  own  country,  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  chose  him  as  his  confidential  adviser  in  all 
matters  relating  to  Britain.  In  1682,  being  in  England  on  a  mission  of  observation  from 
Holland,  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  between  the  English  and  Scotch  conspirators  in 
the  Rye  House  plot.  With  others  implicated,  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  of 
the  thumbscrew,  but  refused  to  confess  anything  that  had  not  been  previously  revealed, 
and  that  only  on  condition  that  what  he  said  should  not  be  used  in  evidence,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  against  any  other  person.  At  this  time,  he  had  secrets  from  Hol- 
land 01  the  greatest  importance  in  his  possession,  which  he  carefully  concealed,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  revelation  would  not  only  have  saved  him  from  torture, 
but  have  obtained  for  him  great  reward  and  honor.  Britain,  therefore,  owes  very  mucli 
indeed  to  the  firmness  of  C.  at  this  juncture.  He  returned  to  Holland  about  the  begin- 
ning of  1685;  and,  acting  mainly  on  his  advice,  the  prince  of  Orange  planned  and 
carried  out  the  invasion  of  1688.  He  accompanied  the  prince  as  chaplam,  and  after  the 
settlement  of  the  crown,  when  the  prince  had  been  firmly  established  as  William  III., 
C.  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Scottish  church, 
when  the  ill  advice  of  other  councilors  had  nearly  led  to  an  open  rupture.  From  169S 
to  the  death  of  the  king  in  1702,  be  could  not  have  had  more  influence  in  Scottish  affairs 
if  he  had  been  prime-minister  of  the  country;  and  his  authority  in  church  matters  was 
such,  that  he  was  popularly  called  **  cardinal  Carstairs."  He  was  elected  principal  of 
the  university  of  Edmburgh  in  1704,  and  in  this  capacity  M^d  ill^b^^afo^gce  with 
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government  to  obtain  an  increase  of  patronage  for  the  Scottish  colleges.  In  the  Bame 
year,  he  was  presented  to  the  church  of  Greyfriars,  and  was  appointed  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly  next  succeeding,  an  office  to  which  he  was  four  times  elected  in 
the  course  of  eleven  years.  He  died  Aug.,  1715,  deeply  regretted  by  the  whole  nation, 
and  leaving  a  reputation  for  scholarship  and  sincere  piety,  as  well  as  for  unbounded 
charity  and  political  sagacity  rarely  equaled.     See  Life  of  0.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Story  p874). 

CABSTEITS,  AsMUS  Jacob,  an  eminent  G(^rman  artist,  was  b.  near  Schleswig,  May  10, 
1754  lu  17(52,  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where,  when  first  introduced  to  tlie  royal  gallery 
of  painting  and  casts  from  the  antique,  he  was  so  excited  that  he  shed  tears  of  joy. 
After  staymg  seven  years  in  the  Danish  capital,  where  he  produced  his  "Baldura 
Death,"  and  "Eolus  and  Ulysses,"  supporting  himself  chiefly  by  portrait-painting,  he 
commenced  a  journey  on  foot  to  Rome,  but  was  obliged  to  return  for  want  of  means 
after  reaching  Mantua.  He  resided  in  Lubeck  for  some  time,  but  through  the  kindness 
of  a  wealthy  amateur  artist  named  Rodde,  he  contrived  to  reach  Berlin,  where  his  great 
composition,  the  '*  Fall  of  the  Angels"  (with  200  figures),  gained  for  him  an  appointment 
as  professor  in  the  academy,  while  his  decoration  of  a  saloon  in  the  Dorville  palace 
obtained  for  him  an  introduction  to  the  king  and  a  pension.  He  was  now  enabled  to 
visit  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael.  His  first  work  in  Rome,  a  **  Visit  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  Centaur  Chiron," 
was  distinguished  by  parity  of  style,  beauty  of  forms,  and  fine  distribution  of  light. 
His  numerous  subsequent  drawings  mostly  represented  scenes  from  the  ancient  classic 
poets,  with  subjects  from  Ossian,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare.     C.  died  May  26,  1798. 

GABT,  a  species  of  carriage  with  two  wheels,  in  which  respect  it  difEers  from  the 
ordinary  wagon  that  has  four  wheels.  There  are  different  kinds  of  carts,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  goods  or  articlea  to  be  carried,  and  they  also  differ  considerably 
in  different  countries.  The  C.  is  little  seen  in  England,  where  the  heavy  and  more 
capacious  wagon  takes  its  place.  It  is,  however,  used  for  agricultural  and  other  pur- 
poses in  Cumberland  and  adjoining  northern  counties.  Tnere,  it  differs  only  in  a 
slight  degree  from  the  C.  universalry  used  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch  C.  is  an  exceed* 
ingly  convenient  form  of  carriage  jot  general  merchandise,  or  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  well  adapted  for  being  drawn  on  roads  in  a  hilly  country.  A  material 
advantage  consists  in  its  weight,  being  about  only  half  a  ton,  while  its  usual  load  ia 
from  a  ton  to  22  cwt. ;  from  which  drcumstanoe  it  is  a  particularly  handy  vehicle  for 
comparatively  light  loads,  and  so  far  is  superior  to  the  English  wagon,  which  is  best 
adapted  to  carry  huee  loads  of  from  two  to  three  tons.  In  carrying  hay,  straw,  or  grain 
from  the  harvest-field,  Scotch  farmers  employ  a  peculiar  kind  of  C.  without  sides  to 
admit  of  a  bulky  load ;  but  they  also,  as  occasion  serves,  use  for  a  similar  purpose  an 
ordinary  C,  on  which  they  place  a  movable  frame.  All  grain  for  market  is  carried  in 
the  one-horse  C,  and  a  driver  takes  cliarge  of  two  carts.  The  following  advantages  of 
one-horse  carts  are  well  enumerated  by  lord  R.  Seymour:  "A  horse,  when  he  acts 
singly,  will  do  half  as  much  more  work  as  when  he  acts  in  conjunction  with  another; 
that  18  to  say,  that  two  horses  will,  separately,  do  as  much  work  as  three  coniunctively. 
This  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  single  horse  being  so  near  the  load  he  draws;  and 
in  the  next  place,  from  the  point  or  line  of  draught  being  so  much  below  his  breast,  it 
bein^  usual  to  make  the  wheels  of  single-horse  carts  low.  A  horse  harnessed  singly  has 
nothing  but  his  load  to  contend  with;  whereas,  when  he  draws  in  conjunction  with 
another,,  he  is  generally  embarrassed  by  some  difference  of  rate,  the  horse  behind  or 
before  him  moving  quicker  or  slower  than  himself;  he  is  likewise  frequently  incon- 
venienced by  the  greater  or  less  height  of  his  neighbor:  these  considerations  give  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  single-horse  cart.  The  very  great  ease  with  which  a  low  C.  is 
filled  may  be  added;  as  a  man  may  load  it,  with  the  help  of  a  long- handled  shovel  or 
fork,  by  means  of  his  hands  only;  whereas,  in  order  to  fill  a  higher  C,  not  only  the 
man's  back,  but  his  arms  and  whole  person  must  be  exerted."  To  these  just  observa- 
tions it  need  only  be  added  that  in  many  parts  of  England  there  is  a  wasted  expendi- 
ture in  horse-power,  a  pair  of  horses  being  often  set  to  draw  a  clumsy  wagon  to  market, 
containing  a  load  which  could  with  the  greatest  ease  be  drawn  by  one  horse  in  a  less 
ponderous  machine. 

The  one-horse  C.  is  employed  by  carriers  all  over  Scotland,  the  load  being  usually 
piled  high  in  a  square  form,  and  covered  in  with  a  woolen  wrapper,  in  which  state  the 
C.  is  drawn  18  to  20  miles  a  day.  See  Carriers.  In  Prance  and  Germany,  the  carrier's 
C.  is  a  more  cigantic  machine.  Long  in  the  body,  very  strong  in  construction,  and 
poised  on  two  liigh  wheels  with  broad  rims,  this  continental  C.  carries  enormous  loads, 
almost  equal  to  what  are  seen  in  the  laree  wagons  of  England.  The  ingenious  manner 
in  which  the  load  is  adjusted  to  rest  exclusively  on  the  wheels,  and  so  relieve  the  single 
horse  in  the  shafts,  is  matter  of  surprise  to  all  strangers.  All  carts,  whatsoever,  in  Great 
Britain,  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner,  painted  conspicuously  on  them, 
according  to  statute  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  32.     See  Wagon. 

CABTAOE'KA,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Spain,  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat  S7° 
86'  n.,  long.  0*"  57'  W.  It  Is  built  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain 
extending  down  to  the  sea,  and  is  inclosed  by  hills  which  screen  it  from  all  winds.  The 
harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  capacious  enough  to  hold  the  largest 
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fleets.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  completely  comniaDdcd  by  the  fortiflcatioixs  on  an 
island  called  La  Isoletta,  on  the  south.  It  was  formally  the  largest  naval  arsenal  not 
only  in  Spain  but  in  Europe.  The  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  a  MooriA 
aspect;  its  streets,  cathedral,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  being  of  that  architecture. 
0.  has  manufactures  of  sail-cloth  and  glass,  besides  extensive  blast-furnaces  and  smelt- 
iuff -works,  and  a  trade  in  barilla,  agricultural  produce,  and  esparto  grass.  Tlic  tunny 
fishery  is  important,  and  its  ancient  silver  and  lead  mines,  recently  re-opened,  are  agaiii 
productive— the  export  of  lead  to  Great  Britain  and  Prance  in  1873  being  32.000  tons. 
The  zinc  and  iron  ores  amounted  to  496,000  tons.  In  1878,  C.  was  seized  by  a  commu- 
nal junta,  but  was  retaken  by  the  national  forces  in  1874.  Pop.  of  town  and  suburbs 
about  54,000.  C.  wliich  was  a  colony  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  built  by  Hasdrubal  24^ 
B.C.,  under  the  name  of  New  Cartage.  It  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  Spain,  and  soon  became  a  city  of  much  wealth  and  influence.  It  was  captured 
by  P.  Scipio  in  210  b.c,  and  became  of  importance  under  the  Romans,  who  are  said  to 
have  employed  40.000  men  daily  in  the  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  sacked  bj 
the  Goths,  and  did  not  again  attain  any  note  until  the  time  of  Philip  II. 

CARTA'GO.  a  city  in  the  state  of  Cauca.  United  States  of  Colombia,  130  m.  n.w.  of 
Bogota.  It  is  in  a  salubrious  and  well  cultivated  region,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  cotton,  fruits,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  8,000. 

CABTE,  Thomas,  an  English  historian,  distinguished  for  his  industry  and  research, 
was  b.  at  Clifton,  in  Warwickshire,  where  his  father  was  parish  minister,  in  1686.  Edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  he  afterwards  took  the  degree  of  m.a.  at  Cambridge,  and  entering  holy 
orders,  was  appointed  reader  at  the  Abbey  church,  Bath;  but  being  attached  to  the 
Stuarts,  he  resigned  his  office  rather  than  take  tlie  oaths  to  the  new  government.  In 
1732,  he  was  suspected  of  having  been  coDcemed  in  the  couapiracj  of  bishop  Atterbury, 
whose  secretary  he  was,  and  £1^X)  was  offered  for  his  apprehension ;  but  he  escaped  to 
France,  where  he  remained  for  some  vears.  On  his  return  to  £ngland,  he  published  a 
life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  remarkable  for  the  fullness  of  its  information.  In  1747-55, 
be  published  a  History  of  England,  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1664.  This  work 
is  very  valuable  for  its  facts,  but  the  author  Sad  not  the  capacity  to  grapple  with  these 
philosophically.  Hume  and  other  historians,  however,  have  been  mucli  indebted  to  him 
for  the  materials  of  history.  Among  his  other  works  was  an  edition  of  Thuanus;  and 
at  his  death,  in  1754,  he  left  behind  him  20  folio  and  15  quarto  volumes  of  MS3.,  in  far- 
ther illustration  of  the  history  of  England  to  1688,  which  have  proved  of  great  utility  to 
subsequent  writers.     These  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

CABTEL,  during  a  time  of  war,  is  an  agreement  between  the  belligerents  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  a  ship,  called  by  the  French 
a  bdtimeni  parlementaire,  commissioned  to  convey  the  exchanged  prisoners,  or  to  carry 
messages  to  the  enemy.  A  ship,  when  thus  employed,  must  carry  no  cargo,  ammuni- 
tion, or  implement  of  war,  except  one  gun  for  signals. 

CARTER,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  on  Little  Sandy  river;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  70.  7,509-  | 
100  colored.  It  has  a  rough  surface,  but  near  the  streams  the  soil  is  good.  The  maiD  | 
business  is  agriculture.     Co.  seat,  Grayson.  j 

CARTER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  on  Current  river;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  1465.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  well  wooded ;  productions,  grain  and  tobacco.  Copper  and  ut)n  are 
found.     Co.  seat.  Van  Buren. 

CARTER,  a  co.  in  n.c.  Tennessee,  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  state,  watered  by  the  Wautauga,  Doe,  and  affluents  of  Holston  rivers;  360  sq.m.; 
pop.  70,  7,909—573  colored.  A  branch  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georpa 
railroad  traverses  the  county.  There  are  rich  iron  mines,  but  agriculture  is  the  chief 
business.     Co.  seat,  Elizabeth  town. 

CABTES,  Elizabeth,  an  English  lady,  remarkable  for  her  classical  attainments,  and 
also  for  her  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  was  b.  Dec,  1717,  at  Deal,  Kent.  Slow 
at  first  to  learn,  she  afterwards  displayed  remarkable  aptitude.  In  her  21st  year  she  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  poems,  ancl  in  the  succeeding  year  she  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Algarotti  An  ExpUination  of  Newton's  PhUoitopny  for  the  Ui*s  of  Laditft.  These 
publications  brought  her  into  note,  and  obtained  for  her  the  friendship  of  .<«uch  men  as 
bishop  Butler,  archbishop  Seeker,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Burke,  and  I)r.  Johnson,  the 
latter  of  whom  especially  held  her  in  great  esteem,  and  had  the  highest  opinion  of  her 
proficiency  as  a  Greek  scholar.  A  translation  of  Epictetus  which  she  made,  was  most 
favorablv  received  bv  the  literary  press  of  her  time,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  She  died 
unnmrried,  Feb..  1806,  at  the  age  of  89, 

CARTERET,  a  co.  in  e.  North  Carolina,  on  Pamlico  sound  and  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  railroad;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  9,010—2,725 
colored.  Much  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  swamps  and  pine  forests.  Production* 
mainly  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Beaufort. 

GAETSEET,  John,  Earl  Granviujs:,  a  distinguished  orator  and  statesman  of  the  18th 
c,  was  b.  April,  1690.  his  father  being  baron  Carteret  of  Hawnes,  Bedfordshire.  His  edu- 
cation, commenced  at  Westminster  school,  was  completed  at  Oxf^t^J^ "^From  the  latter 
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place,  according  to  dean  Swift's  humorous  assertion,  he  carried  away  more  Greek,  Latin, 
(ind  philosophy  than  was  at  all  becoming  a  person  of  such  high  ranlc.  Introduced  into 
the  house  of  peers  in  1711,  he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and  in  con- 
sequence received  the  early  notice  of  George  L,  and  obtained  some  lucrative  appoint- 
ments.  In  1718-19,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Sweden,  and  in 
the  following  year  succeeded  in  concluding  a  peace  between  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Han- 
over. In  1721,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  in  this  capacity  defended  with 
great  zeal  the  proceedings  of  government  in  the  Atterbury  conspiracy.  In  1724,  he  waa 
made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  During  his  vice-regency,  he  was  in  constant  intercourse, 
and  held  frequent  discussion,  w^ith  dean  Swift  about  public  affairs.  His  lord  lieuten- 
ancy,  w^hich  lasted  from  1724  to  1726,  and  again  from  1720  to  1780,  was  popular,  par- 
ticularly the  latter  period.  From  1730  to  1742,  he  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  deter- 
mined of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords  against  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  on  his  displacement,  was  made  a  secretary  of  state.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in 
1744,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl  Granville,  and  in  the  same  year  had  to  resign  his 
seals  of  office,  the  Broad-bottom  administration  (q. v.)  expressly  excluding  him;  but  lie 
continued  to  receive  marks  of  the  royal  favor.  C.  was  a  most  liberal  patron  of  men  of 
letters.     He  died  Jan.,  1763.    . 

CARTERET,  Philip,  an  English  naval  officer  who  commanded  the  iiwaUow  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  South  seas  in  1766-67.  He  was  gone  2i  years,  and  made 
some  discoveries,  among  them  an  island  to  which  he  gave  his  name. 

CARTE  SIAN  PHILOSOPHY.    See  Descartes,  ante.  • 

CARTHAGE,  a  city  in  s.w.  Missouri,  in  the  lead  reffions.  on  the  line  of  the  Mem- 
phis, Carthage  and  Northwest  railroad,  220  m.  s.w.  of  Jefferson  City;  pop.  about  800. 
On  July  5,  1861,  a  force  of  confederates  under  gen.  Jackson  and  gen.  Price,  conaiiiting 
of  about  8,600  men,  while  retreating  from  the  main  army  of  gen.  Lyon,  were,  at  a  point 
about  7  m.  e.  of  Carthage,  confronted  by  gen.  Sigel  with  about  1500  union  troops.  Gen, 
Slgel,  being  superior  in  artillery,  gave  baUle,  which  continued  several  hours  with  much 
loss  to  tlie  confederates,  when,  to  prevent  the  confederate  cavalry  from  outflanking  him 
and  to  protect  his  baggage  train,  gen.  Sigel  fell  back  ingood  order,  and  continued  his 
retreat  to  Carthage  and  Sarcoxie,  15  miles  to  the  east.  The  union  loss  was  50  in  killed 
and  wounded,  that  of  the  confederates  was  reported  to  be  50  killed  and  about  150 
wounded. 

CABTHAOE,  called  Carthdffohy  the  Romans,  Carchedon  by  the  Greeks,  both  of  which 
are  but  forms  of  the  native  name  Kwrth-hadlJia,  i.e.,  "New  Town"  (found  on  ancient 
coins),  was  the  greatest  city  of  antiquity  on  the  n.  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  situated  in 
what  now  constitutes  the  state  of  Tunis,  on  a  peninsula  extending  into  a  small  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  was  founded,  according  to  legend,  by  Dido  (q.  v.),  a  Phenician 
queen,  who  had  fled  from  Tyre  after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  almost  nine  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  but  more  probably  Oike  the  Anglo-Indian  Calcutta)  it  origi- 
nated in  an  emporium  or  factory  established  by  the  colonial  merchants  of  Utioa,  and  the 
capitalists  of  the  mother-city  Tyre,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  its  situation. 
Unfortunately,  we  know  very  little  of  its  growth.  Our  information  only  begins  after 
C.  had  become  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  and  we  have  but  very 
scanty  and  one-sided  accounts  of  it  even  then.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  before 
its  destruction  amounted  to  about  700,000.  The  population  was  partly  of  Phenician, 
partly  of  Libvan  descent.  The  territory  which  the  Carthaginians  acquired  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Libyan  tribes,  and  by  the  ultimate  annexation  of  other  older  Phenician 
colonies,  with  which  they  had  at  first  been  simply  in  alliance,  such  as  Utica,  Hadru- 
metum,  Tunis,  Hippo,  the  two  Leptes,  etc.,  extended  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  c.  b.c.  south- 
ward to  lake  Triton,  eastward  to  the  Great  Syrtis.  and  westward  to  Hipporegius  (now 
Bona).  The  maritime  power  of  the  Carthagmians  enabled  them  also  to  extend  their 
settlements  and  conouests  to  the  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  6th  c.  B.C., 
they  were  masters  or  8ai*dinia,  and  had  begun  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  Sicily, 
Hanno  (q.v.)  founded  colonies  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  Himilco  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  (Jaul.  The  relations  of  C.  to  foreign  states 
in  earlier  times  are  not  very  clear.  The  first  treaty  with  the  Romans  was  concluded  in 
609  B.C.;  the  second,  in  848  B.C.;  the  third,  in  806 B.c.  The  connected  history  of  C. 
begins  with  the  5th  c.  b.c.,  a  period  of  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks 
in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilcar  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera 
in  480  B.C.  It  was  not  till  410  B.c.  that  the  war  began  which  ended  in  the  conquest  by 
the  Carthaginians  of  some  parts  of  the  island.  Dionysius  the  elder,  or  rather  the  pesti- 
lence working  for  him,  put  a  stop  to  their  conquests,  but  did  not  succeed  in  expelling 
them.  War  raged  almost  constantly  between  Dionysius  and  the  Carthaginians.  The 
more  feeble  reign  of  Dionysius  the  younger  afforded^  them  an  opportunity  of  extending 
their  conquests,  yet  they  were  frequently  repelled  and  defeated  by  the  SicilittU  Greeks; 
and  during  311-801  b.c,  Agathocles  carried  the  war  into  Africa,  and  attacked  C.  itself. 
After  his  death,  the  Carthaginians  again  increased  their  dominions  in  Sicily,  and 
aHhongh  P5rrrhus  contended  successfully  against  them  at  first,  he  left  timt  island  entirely 
in  975  B.O.  The  subjugation  of  the  s.  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  brou^^lit  the  two  great 
and  conquering  nations  into  collision,  and  the 'first  Punic  war  arose,  264  B.C.,  and  after 
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a  great  naval  victory  of  the  Romans,  terminated  in  241,  the  Carthaginiana  giving  up 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and  paying  to  the  Romans  a  large  sum  of  money.  Soon 
after  this,  a  mutiny  of  the  hired  troops  of  C,  combined  with  an  insurrection  of  the 
Libyan  tribes,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  vfho  were  kept  down  by  the  arbi 
trary  rule  of  the  Carthaginian  colonu^ts,  threatened  the  entire  ruin  of  the  city.  Hamilcar 
brought  that  bloody  war,  however,  to  a  successful  termination,  and  led  an  army  to 
Spain,  where  he,  and  after  him  Hasdrubal,  obtained  great  successes.  Here  was  founded 
New  C,  now  Cartagena  (q.v.).  After  Hasdrubal's  death,  221  b.c.,  Hannibal  (q.v). 
burning  to  revenge  the  defeat  which  his  native  city  had  sustained  from  the  Romans. 
broke  the  treaty  with  them,  and  took  Saguntum,  219  b.c.  Thus  began  the  second  Puiik 
war,  in  which  Hannibal  pursued  his  career  of  conquest  from  Spain,  through  Gaul,  and 
across  the  Alps  into  Italy  itself,  defeated  the  Romans  with  terrible  slaughter  in  various 
battles,  and,  by  that  of  Cannae  in  particular,  brought  Rome  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
Tet  the  war  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  who  overthrew  their  power  in  Spain,  and  was  victorious  over  Hannibal  in  the 
final  and  decisive  battle  of  Zama,  in  Africa,  in  Oct.,  202.  A  peace  was  then  concluded, 
in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  limited  to  their  African  territories;  but  most  of  their 
ships  of  war  and  war-elephants  were  taken  from  them^  besides  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  and  they  were  taken  bound  not  to  make  war  without  permission  of  the  Roman.^. 
Massiuissa,  king  of  Xumidia,  skillfully  availed  himself  of  dissensions  which  aroj»e 
within  C.  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  to  advance  his  own  interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  Carlhafinians;  and  i\s  tliey  (151  B.C.)  opposed  him,  and  drove  his  adherents  out 
of  the  city,  the  Romans  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  new  declaration  of  war,  149  ac, 
on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  was  broken;  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  C.  was  taken 
by  Publius  Cornelius  Soipio  iGmilianus,  146  b.c.  For  six  days  Qxe  combat  was  main- 
tained in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  for  seventeen  days  the  work  of  its  destruction  by 
fire  was  carried  on  bv  the  conquerors.  The  country  became  a  Roman  province.  C- 
Gracchus  sent  out  6,000  colonists  to  found  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Carthage.  It  was 
called  Junonia,  but  it  did  not  prosper.  Augustus,  carrying  out  the  intention  of  his  great 
uncle,  restored  the  city,  and  the  new  C.  had  become,  m  the  second  and  third  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  439  a.d.,  Genseric 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom;  Belisarius  conquered  it  in  588,  and  named 
it  Justiniana;  the  Arabs  under  Hassan  utterly  destroyed  it  in  647  a.d.  ;  and  now  only 
two  or  three  small  hamlets  and  a  few  ruins  mark  its  site. 

We  have  not  very  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  constitution  of  the  Carthaginian  state. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  oligarchical,  and  that  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  families  (gentes),  from  whose  members  the  senate,  amounting  to  300,  was  chosen. 
This  senate  appointed,  as  it  were,  a  more  select  council  of  30,  and  sometimes  a  still 
smaller  one  of  only  10,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  two  suffttes  (probably  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  shofetem,  "judges"),  but  it  is  not  certain  what  relation  these  boro  to  one  another. 
or  how  their  power  was  apportioned  between  them.  We  can  gather  dimly,  from  various 
scattered  statements,  that  the  Carthapnian  oligarchy,  while  despising  the  multitude, 
was  itself  split  up  into  factions,  and  torn  by  family  jealousies.     Corruption  largely 

g re  vailed ;  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  the  country  if  the  power  had  been 
1  the  hands  of  a  popular  despot  than  of  a  band  of  insolent  and  tyrannical  nobles. 

The  Carthaginian  army  was  raised  from  the  conscription  of  the  subjugated  Libyans, 
from  the  hired  Numidians,  and  from  slaves.  In  the  time  of  Agathocles,  the  city  sent 
forth  40,000  heavy  armed  infantry,  1,000  cavalry,  and  2,000  war-chariots,  but  the  state 
could  easily  raise  100,<00  troops.  The  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war  consisted  of  350  shii>s. 
carrying  160,000  men.  How  C.  contrived  to  raise  revenues  sufficient  to  cover  the  enor- 
mous expense  her  military  and  naval  organization  involved,  is  not  very  clear.  It  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  derived  from  tribute  imposed  on  subject  Libyan  or  Numidian  races,  in 
great  part  from  mines  in  Spain,  and  from  import  duties  derived  from  her  maritime  and 
inland  trade,  which  was  prodigiously  great.  Her  merchantmen  visited  every  coast  and 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  ventured  as  far  as  the  Azores,  Britain,  the  Baltic, 
etc. ;  while  her  caravans  penetrated  through  Sahara  to  the  gold -producing  districts  of 
the  Niger,  and  through  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  lands  along  the  Nile. 

The  religion  of  the  Cartliaginians  appears  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  m 
that  of  the  Phenicians — ^a  worsliip  of  the  stars  and  of  fire.  Moloch  was  the  chief 
deity,  and  to  him  children  and  captives  were  sacrificed.  The  highest  natural  mani- 
festation of  this  deity  was  the  sun.  Besides  a^foloch,  the  Carthaginians  worshiped  the 
Tyrian  Hercules;  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the  elements;"  Esmun,  the  god  of  the  celestial 
vault;  and  a  varietv  of  heros,  heroines,  and  genii  or  spirits,  such  as  the  Genius  of 
Death,  Hamilcar  (who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Himera),  Dido,  the  brothers  Philseni,  etc.,  as 
well  as  a  few  of  the  lesser  Greek  divinities,  of  whom  a  knowledge  had  been  obtained  in 
Sicily.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  distinct  sacerdotal  order  in  Carthage. 
Probably  religious  ceremonies  were  performed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  state,  but  our 
knowletfge  on  this  interesting  point  la  too  meager  to  permit  of  our  arriving  at  any  very 
definite  conclusion. 

CASTHA0E,  a  headland  of  n.  Africa,  jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  )at.  36 
52'  n..  Ion.  lO''  32'  east.  Traces  of  the  ancient  city  of  Carthage  (q.v. )  are  found  on  it  to 
the  n.  of  the  Tunis  lagoon.  ul^zeTDy  x^i x^x^^ iv 
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CABTHAOEITA,  capital  of  the  state  of  Boliyar,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 
][t  stands  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  a  little  to  the  s.w.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena,  in 
lat.  10"  26'  n.,  long.  IT*  54'  w.,  having  the  best  harbor  on  the  coast,  with  a  naval  arsenal 
and  strong  fortifications.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  10,000,  not  more  than  one-tenth 
being  white.  The  temperature  ranges  from  80°  to  86^  F.— the  air,  however,  being  dry 
and  healthj.  In  the  history  of  Spanish  America,  and  more  especially  in  that  of  the  war 
of  independence,  the  city  occupies  a  prominent  place. 

CARTHAGE'NA  (atM,  a  fortified  seaport  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  founded 
by  the  Spaniards,  1608.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  fortifications,  convent  buildings,  and 
fine  harbor.  The  walls  and  defenses  were  completed  in  1717,  at  a  cost  of  |59,C^,000. 
In  1585,  C.  was  sacked  by  the  English  under  sir  Francis  Drake,  and  in  1741,  besieged  by 
the  fieet  of  admiral  Vernon.  In  1860,  gen.  Mosquera  abolished  the  convent  system, 
allowing  priests  and  nuns  but  48  hours  to  leave  the  city.  The  climate  is  dry  and  hot, 
but  salubrious,  although  C.  has  been  ravaged  at  intervals  by  yellow  fever.  There  is  a 
small  export  of  caoutchouc,  tobacco,  hides,  and  other  interior  products.  The  popula- 
tion, which  in  1800  was  about  25,000,  is  now  reduced  to  3,000. 

GABTHAeEHA  BAKK.    See  Cinchona.  ^ 

CABTHA'60,  a  term  of  various  application  in  Central  America. — 1.  An  almost  land- 
locked bay  or  lagoon  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  near  the  n.w.  extremity  of  the  Mosquito 
shore. — 2.  A  river  entering  the  same  from  the  s.8.w.,  about  lat.  15"  n.,  and  long.  84°  west 
— 8.  A  river  of  Costa  Klca,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  as  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  near 
lat.  9"  86'  n.,  and  long.  84''  80'  w. — 4.  A  city,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  one,  on  the  same,  about 
60  m.  from  its  mouth.  Down  to  1841,  it  was  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica;  but  being  in 
that  year  all  but  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  supplanted  by  San  Jose,  previously 
its  superior  in  wealth  and  importance,  about  15  m.  to  the  w.n.w.  of  Itself.  The  volcano 
of  its  own  name,  doubtless  connected  with  its  overthrow,  is  valuable  as  a  landmark  to 
mariners. 

CARTHA'GO  NOVA.    See  Cabtaobna,  ante. 

CABTHAMIHE,  or  CARTHAMBtETE.  Th^  dve  so  called  is  obtained  b^  a  chemical  proc- 
ess from  safflower  (q.v.),  (earthamtis  tinctorvM)  in  crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  newly  precipitated,  C.  immediately  and 
permanently  attaches  itself  to  cotton  or  silk,  but  not  to  wool,  requiring  no  mordant, 
dyeing  the  fabric  a  fine  red,  which  is  changed  to  yellow  on  the  addition  of  alkalies,  and 
may  be  returned  to  red  again  on  being  treated  with  acids. 

CABTHTTS'IAKS,  a  monastic  order  which  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Bruno,  who  retired  in 
1086  with  six  companions  to  the  solitude  of  La  Chartreuse  (whence  the  name),  n(;ar 
Grenoble,  where  they  built  hermitages,  wore  rude  garments,  and  lived  upon  vegetables 
and  coarse  bread.  In  1184,  the  fifth  prior,  Quigo,  composed  a  body  of  rules,  called  the 
Statuta  Guigonis  or  Constwtudtyies  Cartutnce,  but  tlie^  have  been  often  changed.  After 
1170,  when  the  order  received  papal  approbation,  it  extended  rapidly.  It  dates  from 
1180  in  England,  where  the  name  of  Chartreuse-houses  was  corrupted  into  charter- 
houses. The  C.  were  divided  into  two  classes,  fathers  (pafres)  and  brothers  (eonversi). 
Each  occupied  a  separate  cell,  with  a  bed  of  straw,  a  pillow,  a  woolen  coverlet,  and  the 
means  of  manual  labor  or  of  writing.  They  left  their  cell,  even  for  meals,  only  on  festi- 
vals and  on  days  of  the  funeral  of  a  brother  of  the  order.  Thrice  a  week,  they  fasted 
on  bread,  water,  and  salt,  and  there  were  several  lengthened  fasts  in  the  year.  Flesh 
was  forbidden  at  all  times,  and  wine,  unless  mixed  with  water.  Unbroken  silence,  except 
on  rare  occasions,  was  enforced,  as  well  as  frequent  prayer  and  night- watching^  These 
austerities  were  continued,  with  little  modification,  by  the  modern  Carthusians.  The  order 
at  one  time  counted  16  provinces,  and  can  still  boast  some  of  the  most  magnificent  con- 
vents in  the  world— as  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble,  and  Oertom,  near  Pavia. 
They  were  given  to  hospitality  and  works  of  charity,  and  were  on  the  whole  better  edu- 
cated than  the  mendicant  orders.  Their  principal  seats  were  in  Italy,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land ;  but  they  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  monastic  establisnments,  and  their  con- 
vents are  now  for  the  most  part  solitudes  indeed.  The  Carthusian  nuns  arose  at  Salette, 
on  the  Rhone,  in  France,  about  1229.  They  followed  the  rules  of  the  Carthusian 
monks,  but  with  some  mitigations,  of  which  the  most  notable  is  that  they  have  a  com- 
mon refectory. 

C ARTIER,  Sir  Gborgb  fcrucNNB,  1814-78;  a  laywer  of  Canada,  educated  at  St. 
Sulpice,  Montreal.  He  was  one  of  the  Papineau  "rebels  "  in  the  abortive  revolution  of 
1837-88,  but  was  forgiven;  and  became  a  member  of  the  provincial  legislature,  secretary, 
and  attorney-generai.  In  1858,  he  became  premier.  He  was  instrumental  in  abolishing 
feudal  tenure  in  Lower  Canada,  in  making  the  legislative  council  elective,  in  codify- 
ing the  laws,  in  decentralizing  the  judiciary,  and  in  bringing  about  the  confederation  of 
the  colonies. 

CARTIER,  jAcqcBS,  b.  1494,  in  Brittany.  In  1584,  he  sailed  from  St.  Male  in  com- 
mand of  two  ships  to  explore  the  n.e.  coast  of  America.  He  touched  at  cape  Buenavista^ 
Newfoundland,  passed  up  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  discovered  the  mainland  of  Canada, 
which  he  claimed  for  France.  The  next  year,  with  another  expedUipii,  he  sailed  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Hochclaga,  a  large  fortified  native  vil!lip  at  the  foot  of  a 
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hill,  which  he  named  Mont  Royal  (now  Montreal).  Disgusted  with  the  seveite  climate, 
and  his  men  being  sick  with  scurvy,  he  went  back  to  France  in  1636,  and  nothing  was 
done  towards  colonization  until  1540,  when  Jean  Francis  de  la  Roche,  sieur  de  Roberval, 
obtained  leave  to  form  a  settlement.  In  1541,  Cartier  was  sent  out  in  command  of  five 
ships,  and  near  the  present  Quebec  he  built  a  fort  and  named  it  Charlesbourg;  but  the 
Inoians,  whose  chief  he  had  carried  oflf  in  his  previous  voyage,  gave  him  so  much  trouble 
that  he  returned  to  France.  Cartier  appears  no  more  in  public  life  except  as  seigneur 
of  his  native  village  of  Limoiiin,  where  he  was  living  as  late  as  165d. 

CABTILAGE  is  a  firm  elastic  substance,  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  presenting  to  an 
unaided  eye  a  uniform  and  homogeneous  appearance.  Cartilages  maybe  divided  into  the 
temporary^  the  pernuinerU,  and  the  accidental.  The  teniparai^  cartilages  are  substitutes 
for  bone  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  after  a  certain  time  become  ossified.  See 
Osteology.  At  birth  the  extremities  and  larger  eminences  of  the  long  bones,  and  the 
margins  of  the  flat  bones  are  still  cartilaginous,  and  this  C.  does  not  altogether  disappear 
till  the  period  of  puberty.  The  permarient  cartilages  are  either  <irticnUir  or  non-articular. 
Articular  cartilages  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of  bones,  and  enter  into  the  forma- 
tions of  Joints.  Non-articulur  cartilages  are  usually  more  flexible  than  the  articular. 
They  are  sometimes  attached  to  bones,  to  lengthen  them  out,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
nose,  the  auditory  canal,  and  the  Eustachian  tube.  See  HsARraa,  Orqanb  of.  In  other 
cases  they  form  the  basis  of  distinct  organs,  as  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  eyelids. 
Accidental  cartilages  are  cartilaginous  concretions,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  situ- 
ations where  they  do  not  normally  occur,  and  are  of  no  {general  interest  The  physical 
properties  of  cartilages,  especially  their  elasticity,  resisting  power,  and  incapability  of 
extension,  are  such  as  to  fit  them  admirably  for  the  functions  which  they  have  to  per- 
form in  the  animal  economy.  A  brief  notice  of  the  microscopical  characters  of  C.  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Cells,  and  a  reference  to  its  chemical  composition  will  be  found 
in  the  articles  Gelatinous  Tissues  and  Gluten. 

CABTILAGIirOTJS  FISHES  are  those  fishes  which  have  a  skeleton  destitute  of  bony 
fibers.  In  some  of  these  fishes,  the  skeleton  i^  merely  rudimentary,  so  that  they  seem 
to  form  an  intermediate  link  between  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals.  In  the  lance- 
lets  (q.v.),  (amphicftm),  it  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  slender,  transparent,  flexible 
dorsal  column ;  in  myxine  also  it  is  a  soft  flexible  tube,  without  appearance  of  vertebra 
or  of  ribs;  in  the  lampreys,  the  dorsal  column  is  still  a  mere  cylinder  of  cartilage,  with- 
out any  notable  division  into  segments;  whilst  even  in  the  sturgeon,  the  center  of  the 
backbone  is  a  continuous  gelatinous  cord,  and  in  the  sharks  the  vertebrae  are  formed  of 
hollow  cones,  meeting  at  their  apexes  in  the  middle,  and  having  their  cups  filled  with 
the  remains  of  the  gelatinous  cord,  an  arrangement  from  which  result  great  elasticity 
and  flexibility.  In  many  instances,  even  in  the  higher  C.  F.,  several  vertebrae  are  united 
in  a  single  piece;  in  all  of  them  the  skull  is  formed  of  a  single  piece  without  sutures, 
although  the  general  form  agrees  with  that  of  the  skull  of  other  fishes,  and  the  same 
parts  or  regions'may  be  recognized.  The  calcareous  matter  present  in  the  skeleton  is 
always  deposited  in  a  granular  manner,  giving  a  characteristic  dotted  appearance;  but 
even  in  the  skull  of  the  basking  shark,  one  of  the  most  highly  organized,  the  earthy 
matter  has  been  found  to  form  little  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  whole  substance;  in  the 
skeleton  of  the  lamprey,  it  is  only  1^  per  cent.  In  other  parts  of  their  organizatiou,  C. 
F.  differ  from  each  other  very  widely ;  some  of  thcni  possessing  the  organs  of  the  senses 
in  as  great  perfection  as  any  fishes  whatever,  whilst  in  others  these  organs  are  verj' 
imperfectly  developed.  Linnaeus  placed  the  C.  F.  along  with  batrachian  reptiles  in  hi.-? 
class  amphibia.  By  the  general  consent  of  naturalists,  however,  they  are  placed  in  the 
class  of  fishes.  Cuvier,  referring  to  the  very  different  degrees  of  organization  which 
they  exhibit,  says  "they  form  a  series  ranging  parallel  to  the  bony  fishes  just  Jis  the 
marsupial  mammalia  range  parallel  with  the  other  ordinary  mammalia."  Owen  and 
others,  admitting  the  justice  of  this  view,  have,  however,  pointed  out  in  the  C.  F.  gen- 
erally, characters  corresponding  with  those  of  the  osseous  fishes  in  their  embryotic  state, 
and  with  the  permanent  or  mature  conditions  which  prevailed  among  the  fishes  of  some 
of  the  older  geological  periods.  One  remarkable  characteristic  even  of  the  higher  gi'oups 
of  C.  F.— »sturgeons,  sharks,  rays,  etc. — is  the  /letcroecrral  Uiil,  the  vertebral  column  being 
prolonged  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  caudal  fin,  and  the  lower  one  given  off  on  its 
under  side,  as  in  the  fossil  fishes  generally  of  the  old  red  sandstone  and  other  oldest  fish- 
producing  rocks.  Cuvier  divided  C.  F.,  ot  clwndropterygii  (Gr.  cartilage-finned)  into  8 
orders:  siarioncs  (siMT^eou,  chimera,  etc.),  having  the  gills  free,  and  gill-openings  with 
a  lid.  like  the  osseous  fishes:  ^^^ac/aV  (sharks  and  rays),  having  the  gills  fixed,  and  con- 
sisting of  folds  of  nicmbmne  on  a  plane  surface,  with  numerous  gill-openings,  the  jaws 
movable  as  in  other  fishes  generally;  and  cyclmtomi  Qsixn^rey^,  etc.),  also  having  fixed 
gills  and  numerous  gill-opemngs,  the  mouth  adapted  for  sucking.  Mtltler  and  Owen, 
however,  separate  the  cyrhsiomi  of  Cuvier  from  the  other  C.  F.,  on  account  of  important 
anatomical  differences,  particularly  in  the  structure  of  the  heart,  which  in  the  cydMtom 
wants  the  hulbuH  arteriosus,  or  thick  muscular  swellirg  of  the  commencement  of  the 
arterial  systemi  close  to  the  ventricle;  whilst  this,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  a 
third  chamber  of  the  heart,  is  present  in  the  sfitrion^s  smdwlacMi,  and  within  it,  are  8 
or  more  longitudinal  rows  of  valves;  characters  derived  from  the  vascular  system  being 
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deemed  by  these  great  naturalists  of  the  highest  value  in  detennining  the  arrangement 
of  the  class  of  fishes.  The  lancelets  occupy  a  place  by  themselves,  from  their  ab£)lutely 
wanting  a  heart,  and  having  the  circulation  carried  on  by  the  muscularity  of  the  entire 
vasculfu*  system. 

CABTOOK  (Ital.  eartone,  pasteboard;  from  Lat.  eharta,  paper).  In  the  fine  arts,  C.  is 
a  design  on  strong  paper,  of  the  full  size  of  a  work  to  be  afterwards  executed  either  in 
fresco,  oil  color,  or  tapestry.  The  object  of  the  artist  in  preparing  a  C.  is,  that  he 
may  adjust  the  drawing  and  composition  of  his  subject  in  drcumstanoes  in  which  altera- 
tions can  be  effected  with  facility,  before  proceeding  to  the  execution  of  the  work  itself. 
Cartoons  are  generally  composed  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  stout  paper  or  pasteboard, 
pasted  together  at  the  edees,  and  stretched  on  a  frame.  The  surface  is  sometimes  primed, 
or  washed  with  a  ground-color;  but  more  frequently  this  process  is  dispensed  wifli.  The 
drawing  is  made  either  in  chalks  or  in  distemper  (q.  v. ),  in  which  latter  case  the  C.  itself  has 
very  much  the  apoearance  of  a  fresco.  Frequently  onlv  two  colors  are  used,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  light  and  shade,  in  which  case  the  G.  is  said  to  be  tn  ehiar(hoeeuro. 
The  C,  when  finished,  is  transferred  to  the  canvas  or  plaster  on  which  the  work  is  to 
be  executed,  either  by  tracing  with  a  hard  point,  or  by  pricking  with  pins,  charcoal  in 
both  cases  being  used.  Sometimes  lines  are  simply  drawn  across  it,  or,  if  it  is  wished  to 
preserve  it  from  injury,  threads  are  stretched  across  it  from  pins  placed  at  the  required 
distances  along  the  edges.  In  fresco  painting  (q.v.),  the  plaster  on  which  the  work  is 
executed  must  be  kept  wet,  in  (vder  that  it  mav  absorb  the  color,  and  consequently  only 
a  small  portion  can  be  executed  at  a  time.  For  this  reason,  the  C.  must  be  traced  in 
small  compartments  of  the  size  that  the  artist  can  finish  without  stopping.  It  is  here, 
consequentlv,  above  all,  that  the  necessity  for  the  previous  execution  of  a  0.  is  greatest, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  sketch  the  whole  design  on  the  plaster  in  the  first  instance^ 
But  the  great  masters  used  such  studies  in  ehiaro-oicuro  as  guides  to  them  in  almost  all 
their  more  extensive  works,  and  many  of  these  monuments  of  their  care,  as  well  as  of 
their  genius,  have  been  preserved.  We  have  cartoons  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  Domenl> 
chino,  the  Caracci,  etc. ;  but  the  finest  specimens  of  cartoons  in  existence  are  those  of 
Raphael  at  Hampton  court.  These  marvelous  conceptions  were  sent  to  Flanders  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  X.,  in  order  that  they  miffht  be  copied  in  tapestry  in  two  sets,  one  of  which 
was  designed  for  the  pope,  the  oUier  for  a  present  by  the  pope  to  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land. The  tapestries,  which  are  very  inferior  to  the  designs,  are  still  in  existence.  One 
set  is  in  Rome,  the  other  was  in  England  till  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  carried  to  Spain.  At  a  recent  period  it  was 
brought  to  London  and  offered  for  sale,  but  as  no  English  purchaser  was  found,  it  was 
again  carried  to  the  continent.  For  many  years  the  cartoons,  originally  twenty -five  in 
number,  lay  neglected  at  Brussels,  and  many  of  them  were  destroyed.  The  seven  now 
at  Hampton  court  were  at  length  purchased  by  Rubens  for  King  Charles  I.  It  is  an 
instance  of  Cromweirs  good  sense,  in  a  direction  in  which  it  was  not  often  exhibited, 
that  at  the  dispersion  of  the  royal  collections,  these  cartoons  were  purchased  for  the 
nation  by  his  special  command.  So  low  was  the  artistical  taste  of  the  time,  however, 
that  whilst  the  *' Triumph  of  Julius  Csesar,"  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  still  at  Hampton 
court,  was  valued  at  £2,(K)0,  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  were  set  down  at  £d001  In  Charles 
II. 's  time,  these  remarkable  works  were  again  consigned  to  oblivion.  An  attempt  was 
^nade  to  have  them  copied  in  tapestry,  by  which  they  were  seriously  injured.  William 
III.,  strangely  enough,  followed  in  Cromwell's  foot-steps  in  appreciating  what  Charles 
IL  had  neglected.  He  had  the  cartoons  restored,  and  built  a  gallery  for  them  at  Hamp- 
ton court,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Windsor  in  Gteorge  III.'s  time,  they 
have  since  sojourned.  The  following  are  the  subjects  represented:  1.  Paul  Preaching 
at  Athens:  2.  The  Death  of  Ananias;  3.  Ely  mas,  the  Sorcerer,  struck  with  Blindness; 
4.  Christ  Delivering  the  Keys  to  Peter;  5.  The  Sacrifice  at  Lystra;  6.  The  Apostles 
Healing  the  Sick  at  the  "  Beautiful  Gate"  of  the  Temple;  7.  The  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes.  Our  space  and  our  design  equally  preclude  us  from  attempting  any  state- 
ment of  the  merits  of  these  exquisite  compositions.  Several  of  the  lost  cartoons  are  par- 
tially transmitted  to  us  by  engravings,  some  of  which  were  executed  from  the  tapestries; 
others,  it  is  believed,  from  the  origmals.  The  subjects  of  these  are — 1.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Kings;  d.  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene;  3.  The  Disciples  at  Emmaus;  4. 
The  Murder  of  the  Innocents;  5.  The  Ascension.  These  were  engraved,  along  with  the 
others,  by  Somereau,  a  French  eneraver,  in  4to.  Other  cartoons  of  Raphael  exist— one 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  BuccTeuch,  and  two  in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Italy, 
which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  set  sent  to  Flanders.  There  is  also  a  ix>rtion  of 
one  in  the  national  gallery  in  London,  but  it  is  now  painted  over  with  oil  color.  The 
best  engravings  of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  court  are  by  Dorigny,  Audran,  and  Hollo- 
way;  but  in  future  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  more  known  to  the  public  by  means 
of  photographs,  of  which  Messrs.  Colnaghi  and  others  have  already  produced  very  beau- 
tiful specimens. 

CAHTOUCH  is  a  word  much  used  in  the  French  military  service,  but  less  frequently 
in  the  English.  The  name  was  once  given  to  a  wooden  case  containing  200  to  800 
nrasket-buUets,  and  8  or  10  1-lb.  balls,  fired  from  a  mortar  or  howitzer  in  defense  of  a 
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ii  or  intrenchment ;  but  6uch  missiles  hayc  been  superseded  by  others.   The  cartridge- 
carried  by  the  soldiers  used  to  be  called  a  C.  in  England,  and  still  is  in  France. 

CABTOTJCHE,  the  name  by  which  the  French,  and  we  after  them,  designate  the  ovals 
on  which  the  hieroglyphic  characters  for  the  names  of  Egyptian  kings  are  sculptured. 
Bee  Cayo-rilieyo.  C.  is  also  used  to  signify  a  tablet,  either  for  ornament  or  to  receive 
an  inscription,  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment,  with  the  edges 
and  ends  rolled  up.  Cartouches  are  often  seen  on  tombs.  The  same  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  modilhons,  or  brackets  supporting  a  cornice. 

CARTOUCHE,  Louis  DomixNique,  1693-1721 ;  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers  and 
assasiias  in  France,  whose  crimes  created  great  terror  in  Paris.  For  many  years  he 
eluded  the  police,  but  at  last  w^as  arrested  b^^  chance  in  a  low  drinking-house.  He  had 
a  long  trial,  which  created  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  was  finally  sentenced  to  death, 
and  broken  on  the  wheel  before  an  immense  assembly  of  approving  spectators. 

CABTRIDOE  is  a  cylindrical  case  made  to  contain  either  the  whole. or  a  part  of  the 
materials  for  discharging  from  a  fire-arm.  Those  for  ordnance  or  large  guns  are  chiefly 
made  of  serge  and  flannel,  sewn  up  into  the  form  of  a  bag,  whicli,  supplied  with  a  given 
weight  of  powder,  is  tied,  round  the  neck,  and  strengtliened  by  iron  hoops.  The  weight 
of  powder  varies  from  about  300  lbs.  for  an  81 -ton  gun,  to  a  few  ounces  for  a  mountaiii 
gun. 

Cartridges  for  small-arms  whksh  load  at  the  muzzle  are  usually  paper  tubes,  contain- 
ing a  leaden  ball  and  a  few  drachms  of  powder.  The  tubes  are  made  in  such  a  way  that 
the  powder  has  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paper  around  it,  while  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  and  over  the  bullet  there  is  only  one.  The  paper  over  the  bullet  is  lubricated 
generally  with  a  composition  of  beeswax  and  tallow.  In  loading,  the  paper  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  has  to  be  twisted  or  bitten  off;  the  powder  is  then  poured  into  the 
barrel,  the  tube  reversed,  and  the  bullet  inserted  into  the  muzzle,  and  the  tube  broken 
away.  Cartridges  for  breech-loading  small^U'ms  are  ^nerally  formed  of  a  thin  sheet  of 
brass  coiled  into  a  cylinder,  and  having  an  iron  cose,  m  the  center  of  which  is  the  per- 
cussion arrangement.  Those  used  for  the  Snider  and  the  Martini-Henry  rifles  are 
described  in  the  article  on  Brebch-IjOading  Abm&  Besides  the  C.  cafie  of  coiled  brasa. 
there  are  others  made  of  solid  brass  or  copper  (an  American  invention),  and  these  seem 
to  be  gaining  favor  abroad,  the  Prussians  liaving  adopted  such  a  case  for  the  new 
Mauser  rifle. 

For  muzzle-loading  shot  guns,  the  chief  cartridges  used  contain  a  charge  of  shot 
packed  in  a  paper  cylinder  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  bore  of  the  gun.  Some  of  these,  in 
addition  to  the  paper  covering,  are  surrounded  with  a  wire  net-work,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  range  and  penetration. 

The  (>.  for  breech-loading  shot  guns  is  usually  a  stout  cylinder  of  paper  with  a  metal 
case.  They  are  made  of  vanous  sizes  to  suit  the  difl:erent  calibers  of  guns,  and  with  pin 
or  central  fire  ignition.  In  the  pin-fire  O.,  a  small  brass  pin  passes  through  the  side  of 
the  case  into  the  percussion  cap,  and  protrudes  through  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
barrels.  The  pin  is  struck  by  the  hammer  of  the  gun,  and  forced  into  the  percussion 
cap,  which  explodes,  and  ignites  the  powder.  In  the  central-flre  C,  the  cap  is  in  the 
center  of  the  case,  and  is  exploded  by  the  hammer  of  the  gun  acting  on  a  piston  con- 
tained in  the  false  breech.  \ 

In  America,  a  solid  brass  C.  case  is  often  used  for  shot  guns. 

For  sporting  rifles,  the  cartridges  are  quite  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  for  shot 
guns.  With  largebore  rifles  the  same  C.  case  is  generally  used  as  for  shot  guns,  but 
loaded  with  powder  and  ball  (spherical,  solid  conical,  hollow  conical,  or  shell).  For 
small-bore,  or  what  are  known  as  CKpress  rifles,  either  a  coiled  brass  C.  case,  similar  in 
construction  to  that  for  tlie  Snider  or  Martini-Henry  rifle,  but  made  to  contain  a  larger 
charge,  or  a  solid  brasa  ca.se  is  used.  The  coiled  case  can  be  reloaded  twice  or  thrice, 
while  the  solid  case  can  be  reloaded  as  often  as  twenty  times,  and  on  this  account  the 
latter  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  with  sportsmen  in  India  and  Africa.  The  express  C. 
contains  a  very  heavy  charge  of  powder,  with  a  light  hollow  conical  bullet  giYing  very 
great  velocity,  low  trajectory,  and  immense  killing  power.  In  the  Henry  express  C, 
the  charf^e  of  powder  is  4  drachms,  while  the  bullet  weighs  only  270  grains. 

Cartridges  for  breech-loading  pistols  and  revolvers  are  generally  small  metal  cylin- 
ders containing  a  charge  of  powder  and  a  bullet,  and  with  rim,  pin,  or  central  fire 
ignition,  the  diameter  varying  from  .230  of  an  inch  upwards. 

CABTKII>0E-PAPEB,  a  light-colored  strong  paper,  originally  manufactured  for 
soldiers'  cartridges  (q.v.),  is  extensively  used  in  art,  its  rough  surnice  being  useful  for 
certain  kinds  of  drawing. 

CABTWSIOHT,  Edmund,  celebrated  on  account  of  his  invention  of  the  power-loom, 
was  b.  April  24,  1743,  at  Marnham,  Nottinghamshire.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  obtained 
a  living  in  the  English  church,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  ministerial  duties 
and  to  literature,  until  a  casual  conversation,  in  1784.  directed  his  attention  to  machinery, 
and  in  1785  he  exhibited  his  first  power-loom  (q.v.)  in  action,  an  ingenious  though  very 
rude  machine;  upon  which,  however,  he  subsequently  eJQfected  improvements  rendering 
it  almost  perfect.    Its  introduction  was  vehemently  opposed,  and  a  mill  fitted  up  with 


SOO  of  his  looms  was  ignoranlly  and  maliciously  burned  down.  C,  in  1790,  took  out  a 
j>atent  for  combing  wool,  and  secured  patents  for  various  other  improvements  in  connec* 
tion  with  manufactures.  But  his  patents  yielded  him  little  return,  and,  in  1809,  govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  his  inventions,  granted  him  £10,000.  C.  was  the  author  of  a 
legendary  poem,  entitled  Arminia  and  Mnra,  and  other  poetical  pieces.    He  died  Oct., 

CARTWRIGHT,  Johk,  1740-1834:  usually  caUed  maj.  C. ;  in  the  English  navy  in 
his  youth.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Cherbourg,  luid  subsequently  on  the  New- 
foundland station,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  magistrate  of  the  settlement,  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  ability  for  five  years.  When  the  dispute  with  the 
American  colonies  b^n,  he  espoused  their  cause,  declinlDg  to  fight  against  them,  and 
thereby  rejecting  an  almost  certain  high  military  or  naval  promotion.  In  1774,  he  pub- 
lished Afn&rican  Independence  the  Olorp  and  Interest  of  Great  Britain.  The  next  year  he 
was  appointed  'maJ.  in  the  Nottingham  militia,  which  position  he  served  for  17  years, 
being  finally  superseded  because  of  his  political  opinions  In  1776,  he  appeared  in  print 
as  the  advocate  of  parliamentaiy  reform,  and  thenceforth  devoted  his  life  to  the  attain- 
ment of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  In  1778,  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  Nottinghamaliire,  and  the  same  year  founded  the  "society  for  constitu- 
tional information,"  a  body  which  embraced  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day, 
and  from  which  organization  rose  the  famous  ''corresponding  society/*  His  work  m 
the  furtherance  of  reform  was  incessant.  In  1819,  he  was  indicted  for  conspiracy,  found 
guilty  the  following  year,  and  sentenced  to  pa^  a  fine  of  £100.  He  spent  his  last  years 
in  Iiondon.  He  was  married,  but  left  no  children.  In  1881,  a  monument  to  him  was 
erected  on  Burton  Crescent. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Pbter,  d.d.,  1785-1872;  a  native  of  Virginia;  settled  in  early  Ufe 
in  Kentucky,  where,  in  1806.  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  was  subsequently  regular  preacher  and  presiding  elder,  and  a  member  of 
every  quadrennial  conference  from  1816  to  1860,  ana  once  more  in  1868.  He  was  a 
zealous  worker,  in  the  course  of  83  years  preaching  about  16,000  sermons,  and  baptizing 
12,000  converts.  C.  was  widely  known  for  his  homely  but  powerful  preaching;  and 
Interesting  stories  are  told  of  his  daring  and  romantic  adventures  among  the  rough  back- 
woodsmen. Many  of  these  can  be  found  in  his  lYftj/  Tears  a  Presiding  Elder,  and  in  the 
Autobiography  of  Peter  Cartwright,  tfie  Baekiooods  Preacher. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Samukl  A.,  b.  Va.,  1793;  d.  about  1863.  He  studied  medicine 
under  Dr.  Rush  and  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  college.  During  Jackson's  campaigns 
against  the  Indians  ana  the  British  he  was  surgeon- in- chief,  and,  after  1815,  settled  in 
Alabama  and  afterward  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  where  he  labored  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Dr.  C.  wrote  many  valuable  papers  upon  fevers,  cholera,  and  other  diseases. 

CABTWBI6HT,  Thomas,  a  distin^ished  Puritan  divine  of  the  16th  c,  was  b.  in 
Hertfordshire,  about  1586.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  1570,  he  was  chosen 
Margaret  divinity  professor.  His  lectures  here  were  too  honestly  critical  of  the  polity 
of  the  church  to  be  acceptable  to  the  chief  authorities,  who  deprived  him  of  his  profes- 
sorship, and  subsequently  of  his  fellowship.  C.  traveled  on  the  continent,  and  made 
the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Beza,  who,  in  a  letter  concerning  him,  says,  "  I  think  the 
sun  doth  not  see  a  more  learned  man."  On  his  return  to  England,  he  again  became 
embroiled  with  the  church  and  the  government,  and  for  his  non-conformity  suffered 
imprisonment  several  times.  He  died  Dec. ,  1608.  He  wrote  A  Cortfutation  of  the  Bhem- 
ish  TVanslatian,  Glosses,  and  Annotations  an  the  New  Testament. 

CA'BUB,  Eabl  Gust.,  a  German  scholar,  physiologist,  physician,  and  artist,  was  b.  at 
Leipsic,  8d  Jan.,  1789.  He  first  attracted  notice  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  comparative 
anatomy,  delivered  in  his  native  city  about  the  year  1812.  After  having  superintended, 
during  the  war  of  1818,  the  French  hospitai  at  Pf affendorf ,  he  went  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  newly  organized  medico-chirurgical 
academy,  but  resigned  his  office  when  elected  court  physician  and  councilor  of  state! 
His  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  most  distin^ished  savants  and  artists  in  Dres- 
den. C.  wrote  a  vast  variety  of  works,  some  of  which  are  marked  by  original  and  strik- 
ing views,  as,  for  instance,  Ueber  den  Kreislavfdes  Blvtes  der  Insecten,  in  which  he  dem- 
onstrates the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects.    He  died  in  July,  1869. 

CA'RUS,  Makctjs  Aurelius,  222-83;  Emperor  of  Rome;  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  noble  Roman  lady  and  an  African  father.  On  the  assassination  of  Probus 
in  282,  C.  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions.  He  was  victorious  over  the  Sarma- 
tians,  and  in  a  winter  campaign  in  Asia,  he  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  He 
died  very  suddenly  in  camp,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  been  struck  with  lightning. 

CARVAHAL',orCARBAJAL,  Tomas  Jos6Gon8ALEZ,  1753-1884;  poet  and  statesman 
of  Spain ;  educated  at  Seville.  He  held  anumber  of  offices  of  importance,  and  in  1812,  became 
director  of  the  university  of  San  Isidore,  where,  by  establishing  a  chair  of  international 
law  he  offended  the  government,  and  was  imprisoned  for  5  years.  He  was  reinstated 
by  the  revolution  of  1820,  but  forced  into  exile  by  the  counter-revolution  3  years  later. 
He  died  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  war.    C.  obtained  celebrity  as  the  author 
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of  metrical  translations  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  for  other  works  in  prose 
and  verse. 

CARVAL'HO  B  MELLO.    See  Pombai.,  ante. 

CABYEL-BUILT.  The  difference  between  the  carwl  and  the  dinclisr  metliods  of 
arranging  the  outer  planks  in  ship  and  boat  building  is  explained  under  Clincher- 
built. 

CARVER,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  on  the  Minnesota  and  Crow  rivers;  875  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70.  11«586.  Surface  undulating,  and  soil  fertile;  productions  chiefly  agricultural. 
One  or  two  railroads  are  in  operation  or  in  progress.     Co.  seat,  Cliaska. 

CARVER,  John,  b.  England,  d.  Massachusetts,  1621.  He  left  England  on  account 
of  religious  intolerance,  and  settled  in  Leyden,  whence  he  was  sent  to  effect  certain 
arrangements  with  the  Virginia  company.  In  1619,  he  got  a  patent,  atid  .sailed  in  the 
Mayfirwer  with  101  colonists.  On  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  Carver  was  chosen  as  gov- 
ernor, and  managed  affairs  prudently  for  the  four  months  between  his  election  and^hia 
death. 

CARVER,  Jonathan,  173^-80;  a  native  of  Connecticut;  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, but  became  a  soldier,  and  served  in  the  colonial  wars  previous  to  the  revolution. 
After  the  peace  of  1768,  and  the  cession  of  the  Canada??  to  Great  Britain,  Carver  traveled 
extensively  in  the  northwestern  wilderness,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  new  opening^s  for 
trade,"  going  to  England  to  announce  his  discoveries.  In  1778,  he  published  TTatrU 
thronrjK  the  Interior  Farts  of  North  America,  and  the  next  year  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of 
tobacco.     Tie  died  in  extreme  destitution. 

CABVIK-EPIKOY,  a  t.  of  France,  dep.  of  Pas-de-Calais,  11  m.  8.6.  e.  of  Lille,  and  about 
the  same  distance  by  railway.  There  are  manufactures  of  beet-root  sugar,  starch,  earth- 
enware, and  leather.     Pop.  '76,  6,167. 

CABVIKOi  a  subordinate  branch  of  sculpture,  is  usually  performed  on  ivory  or  wood. 
Ivory  was  the  favorite  material  for  this  purpose  in  the  e.  from  an  early  perioa.  Among 
the  Babylonians,  who  likewise  practiced  gem-engraving  to  a  great  extent^  carved  heads 
for  staves  were  executed  in  vast  quantities,  as  every  Babylonian  carried  a  staff  and  a 
signet  ring.  During  the  palmy  days  of  Grecian  art,  ivory  was  largely  employed ;  the  nude 
portion  of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  gods  being  composed  of  some  solid  material  over- 
laid with  plates  of  ivory,  while  the  remaining  portions  were  of  plate  gold.  At  a  later 
period,  ivory  was  chiefly  employed  in  small  works,  usually  of  a  decorative  character. 
buring  the  earliest  period,  statues  of  the  gods  were  ceneraily  of  wood,  painted,  gilt,  or 
draped  with  colored  robes,  different  kinds  of  wood  being  appropriated  to  duferent 
divinities.  Carvings  in  ivory  form  an  important  branch  of  early  Christian  sculpture. 
Among  the  most  curious  of  these  are  the  ivory  tablets  adorned  on  the  outside  with  low- 
reliefs,  and  in  the  inside  coated  with  wax  for  the  purpose  of  writing  upon.  The  chair 
inlaid  with  ivory  that  belonged  to  archbishop  Maximilian  in  the  caUiedral  at  Ravenna. 
is  of  this  period'  (546-55).  In  the  year  808,  Charlemagne  received  two  richly  carved 
doors  as  a  present  from  Constantinople,  but  works  of  the  same  kind  were  executed  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  Towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  the  art  of  C.  in  wood 
was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  German^'.  Altars  were  adorned  with 
carvings  of  this  material,  often  of  large  size,  and  with  numerous  figures;  in  general,  the 
nude  portions  were  carefully  and  tastefully  colored  after  nature,  and  the  draperies  silt. 
Specimens  are  to  be  seen  m  the  churches  at  Altenberg,  Erfurt,  Prague,  and  in  some 
churches  in  Pomerania.  The  finest  and  most  perfect  specimens  are  a  series  of  reliefs 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatiou  in  the  church  at  Tribsees.  Many  of  the 
Belgian  churches  also  possess  very  beautiful  examples  of  wood-carving.  Michael  Wohl- 
gemuth of  Nureml)erg,  and  after  him  Vcit  Stoss,  were  eminent  carvers  in  wood.  The 
wood-carving  on  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral  at  ScUleswig  by  Hans  Bruggemann 
belongs  to  the  l)eginning  of  the  16th  century.  Many  graceful  specimens  of  wood-carv- 
ing, on  a  smaller  scale,  belonging  to  this  period,  are  to  be  seen  in  museums.  Nurem- 
berg, was  celebrated  for  its  wood-carvings;  but  only  a  few  of  the  many  works  ascribed 
to  him  can  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  Albert  Dllrer.  Portrait  medallions,  usually  cut 
in  box,  wore  much  in  vogue  during  the  early  part  of  the  lOtli  century.  The  first  artist 
in  this  line  was  Hans  Schwartz  of  Augsburg.  During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  we 
find  ivory  again  extensively  employed  in  crucifixes,  crosses,  and  goblets,  with  relief  rep- 
resentations.   The  most  eminent  artist  is  Franz  dt'  Quesnoy. 

CARY,  Alice,  b.  near  Cincinnati,  O.,  1820.  d.  N.  Y..  1871.  At  the  age  of  18,  she 
began  to  write  for  the  press,  and  at  the  age  of  30,  with  the  assistance  of  her  sister 
Phoebe,  she  published  a  volume  of  verses  which  were  exceptionally  popular.  In  1851, 
the  sisters  removed  to  New  York  city,  where,  under  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
Horace  Greeley,  they  led  successful  literary  and  social  lives  for  20  years.  Among  the 
works  of  Alice,  besides  many  poems,  are  Cloxernook;  ITagar,  a  Si<yry  of  To-Day;  mar- 
vied,  fu)t  Mated;  Pictures  of  Country  Life;  Sfww  Berries;  The  Bishop's  Son;  The  Lartr's 
Diary,  etc. 

CARY,  Archibam),  1730-86;  a  Virginian,  conspicuous  on  the  patriot  side  of  the 
revolution,  his  services  being  mainly  in  the  Virginia  convention  and  ho.use  of  burgesses. 


RAY  Carvalluk. 

*^^ '  Caryopliylla4}eeB« 

When  the  state  goyernment  was  organiiDed  he  was  chosen  presideat  of  the  senate.  The 
story  is  toJd  of  him  that,  on  hearing  a  report  that  Patrick  Henry  was  spoken  of  for  dic- 
tator, he  said  to  Henry's  half-brother,  "I  am  told  that  your  brother  wishes  to  be  dicta- 
tor. Tell  him  from  me  that  the  day  of  his  appointment  shall  be  the  day  of  his  death, 
for  he  shall  find  my  dagger  in  his  heart  before  the  sunset  of  that  day."  Patrick  Henry 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  aspire  to  a  dictatorship. 

CABT,  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  known  for  his  admirable  translation  of  Dante,  was  b. 
at  Birmingham  in  1772.  At  Oxford,  where  he  entered  Christ  church  as  a  commoner  in 
1790,  he  was  early  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  also  for  his  knowledge  of 
Italian,  French,  and  Enjuish  literature.  In  1805,  he  translated  Dante's  Inferno^  and  in 
1814,  the  whole  of  the  jSivina  Cammediay  a  translation  remarkable  not  only  for  its  accu- 
racy but  for  its  expressiveness  and  force.  He  afterwards  translated  Pindar's  Odes  and 
Aristophanes's  Birds,  and  wrote  a  series  of  memoirs,  in  continuation  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Liffes  of  tJie  Poets.  For  some  years  he  held  the  appointment  of  assistant-librarian  in  the 
British  museum,  and  died  in  1844.     A  memoir  by  his  son  was  published  in  1847. 

GARY,  LoTT,  b.  a  slave  in  Virginia  in  1780,  d.  in  Monrovia,  Africa,  1828.  Early 
in  life  he  became  a  zoalous  Baptist;  redeemed  himself  and  two  children  from  slavery, 
and  in  1821  went  to  Liberia,  where  he  was  concerned  in  removing  the  colonists  from  the 
unhealthy  locality  first  chosen  for  their  settlement.  He  did  much  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare of  the  new  republic,  and  was  left  in  full  power  when,  in  1826,  Mr.  Ashmun  sailed 
for  the  United  States. 

GARY,  Phoehb,  1824-71 ;  sister  of  Alice,  also  a  poetical  and  prose  writer.  Most  of 
her  works  were  issued  with  those  of  Alice.  She  d.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  three  months 
after  the  death  of  her  sister,  with  whom  she  was  a  life-long  companion.  Neither  of 
them  were  ever  married. 

CABY,  Sir  Robert,  son  of  Henry  Gary,  lord  Hnnsdon,  was  b.  in  1559  or  1580,  and 
rose  to  eminence  in  the  civil  servic6  of  queen  Elizabeth.  For  a  number  of  years, 
he  acted  as  English  warden  on  the  marches.  As  a  courtier,  he  was  present  at  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  1603,  and  expeditiously  rode  on  horseback  to  Edinburgh  to  communicate 
the  intelligence  to  her  successor,  James  VI.  At  the  coronation  of  Gharles  I.,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Monmouth.  At  his  death  without  male  issue  the  earl- 
dom became  extinct.  Sir  Robert  Gary  wrote  his  Memoirs  (Edin.  1808),  a  work  interest- 
ing chiefly  from  notices  connected  with  border  history. 

CABYA.    See  Hickory. 

CABYAT'IDES  (pi.  of  Caryatis,  literal]]^,  a  woman  of  Garyse),  a  name  given  to  female 
figures,  in  Greek  architecture,  when  applied  instead  of  columns  to  support  a  roof.  The 
traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  GaiysB,  a  city  in 
Arcadia,  having  joined  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  Greeks,  after 
their  victory  over  the  Persians,  destroyed  the  town,  slew  the  men,  and  carried  the  women 
into  captivity.  As  male  figures  representing  Persians  were  used  for  this  purpose,  it 
occurred  to  Praxiteles,  and  other  Athenian  artists,  that  female  Garyatae,  in  their  national 
costume,  might  be  thus  employed  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  Of  their  country.  Les- 
sing,  and  various  other  writers,  have  treated  this  account  as  fabulous;  but  it  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  bass-relief  preserved  at  Naples,  in  which  two  female  figures  are  repre- 
sented in  the  attitude  of  G.,  and  which  has  a  Greek  inscription  mentionmg  the  conquest 
of  Garyae.    Male  figures  used  for  the  same  purpose  are  called  Atlantes  (q.v.). 

GAR'YL,  Joseph,  1602-73;  a  non-conformist  clergyman,  a  native  of  London,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  By  order  of  Gromwell,  he  attended  Charles  I.  in  Holmby  house,  and 
in  1650,  he  was  sent  with  Owen  to  accompany  Cromwell  to  Scotland.  He  is  remem- 
bered for  a  ponderous  commentary  on  the  book  of  Job,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  time,  he  enlarges  on  every  verse,  and  almost  on  every  word. 

CABYO'CAB,  a  genus  of  large  trees  of  the  natural  order  rlmobclacecB,  and  almost  con- 
stituting the  whole  order.  They  are  all  natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  are  sometimes 
called  pekea  trees.  They  ^ield  good  timber  for  ship-building,  and  produce  the  delicious 
nuts,  now  not  uncommon  in  the  London  market,  called  butter  nuts  or  souari  nuts.  The 
fruit  is  a  sort  of  drupe,  containing  several  combined  nuts.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  drupe 
consists  of  a  butter-like  substance,  which  melts  between  the  fingers,  and  is  used  in  cook- 
ery instead  of  butter,  on  which  account  these  trees  are  sometimes  called  butter-trees.  It 
forms  merely  a  thin  covering  for  the  nuts,  the  bristles  on  the  outer  surface  of  which,  in 
some  of  the  species,  sting  like  the  hairs  of  the  nettle,  and  are  very  troublesome  to  those 
who  open  them.  The  kernels  are  remarkably  soft.  An  oil  is  extracted  from  them 
which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  olive  oil.  C.  nueiferum  is  now  cultivated  in  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent;  but  C.  btUyrosum,  0.  gleUn^um,  0.  tomeniosum,  and  other  species  appear 
equally  worthy  of  attention. 

CABYOFHYLLA'CEJB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  upwards  of 
1000  known  species,  mostly  herbaceous  plants,  a  few  half  shrubby.    The  stems  are  tumid 
at  the  articulations;  the  leaves  always  opposite  and  entire,  often  uniting  around  the 
stem    The  flowers  are  regular;  the  calyx  persistent,  of  4  to  5  sepals,  either  free  or  united  > 
into  a  tube;  the  corolla  of  4  to 5  petals,  which  are  frequently  bifid,  aud'gMerally  terminate 
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in  a  claw  at  the  base,  sometimes  wanting;  the  stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as  the 
petals;  the  ovary  of  2  to  5  carpels;  the  stigmas  sessile;  ibo  fruit  is  a  one-celled  capsule, 
with  central  placenta,  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached. — The  plants  of  tliis  order  are 
mostly  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  countries;  some  of  them  are  only  found  on  tropical 
mountains,  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Most  of  them  are  inconspicuous  creeds; 
some  produce  beautiful  flowers;  almost  all  are  insipid  and  inert;  a  few  contain  saponm, 
aed  afford  a  substitute  for  soap.  See  Soapwort.  To  this  order  belong  the  pink,  car- 
nation, sweet  William,  lychnis,  chickweed,  etc. 

CABY0PE7LL1T8.    See  Cloyeb^  MTHTACBiB. 

CABTOP'8I8.  in  botany,  a  fruit  in  which  the  seed  and  pericarp  are  so  incorporated  as 
to  be  inseparable,  and  even  undistingulshable.  The  grain  or  fruit  of  grasses,  as  wheat, 
barley,  rye.  maize,  etc.,  is  acaryopsis. 

CABYO'TA,  a  genus  of  palms,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  one  of  which,  C.  ureas, 
remarkable  for  the  acridity  of  its  fruit,  which  produces  a  burning  sensation  when  its  pulp 
is  applied  to  the  skin,  is  also  highly  valuable  for  the  great  quantity  of  juice  {jtoddy)  which 
flows  from  its  wounded  spathes,  sometimes,  in  the  hot  season,  to  the  amount  of  100  pints 
in  24  hours  from  a  single  tree,  Sugar  {jaggery)  is  made  from  this  juice  by  boiling  it  down. 
and  on  this  account  this  palm  is  sometimes  called  the  jaggery  palm.  The  pith  of  old 
trees,  or  farinaceous  part  of  the  trunk,  is.  also  much  used  for  food,  and  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  sago.  The  outer  part  of  the  stem  is  very  hard,  and  applicable  to  many 
purposes.  The  fibers  of  the  leaf -stalks  are  made  into  ropes,  which  are  very  strong  and 
durable;  the  leaf -stalks,  merely  stripped  of  the  leaflets,  are  used  as  flshing-roda,  being 
light,  tapering,  and  elastic:  and  the  woolly  substance  found  at  their  base  is  sometimes 
used  for  calking  ships.  This  palm  is  found  both  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  ahounds 
chiefly  in  mountainous  districts.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  60  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  a  magnificent  spreading  head  of  ^reat  double  pinnate  leaves,  and  triangular 
leaflets,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  being  their  pomt  of  att^tchmeut. 

CARYSFORT  REEF,  off  the  s.e.  coast  of  Florida,  in  25"  18'  n.,  and  80"  18  west. 
There  is  a  light  106  ft.  above  tide.  Navigation  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  proxiniitj 
of  the  gulf  stream. 

CASA,  the  prefix  to  many  names  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  signifying  *  •  house"  or 
"home." 

CASABIAN'CA,  Louis,  1755-98;  b.  at  Bastia;  an  officer  in  the  French  navy,  and  at 
a  later  period  a  member  of  the  national  convention;  later  still  one  of  the  couucil  of  Tkh'; 
and  finally  capt.  of  UOrient,  flag-ship  of  the  fleet  that  transported  Bonaparte  and  bis 
army  to  Egypt.  In  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  when  the  fleet  was  attacked  by  the  Engli^h. 
Casabianca  fought  to  the  last;  and,  with  his  son  10  years  old,  was  killed  in  the  blowing 
up  of  the  vessel. 

CASACALEK'DA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Campobasso,  17  m.  n.e.  of  Caiupo- 
basso,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Calela.  Fruits  and  wine  of  good  quality  are  produced 
in  the  district,  where  silk-worms  are  also  reared.     Pop.  5,900. 

CASA'LEy  a  city  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Alessandria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  88  m.  e.n.e.  of  Turin.  It  is  a  place  of  con 
siderable  antiquity,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  town.  Many  Roman  remains 
are  found,  and  coins  of  the  early  ages  of  the  republic.  It  has  a  cathedral,  datinir  from 
the  8th  c,  with  valuable  archives.  The  old  citadel,  founded  in  1590,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Italy,  and  within  recent  years  the  fortifications  have  been  OTeatly  stren^h- 
ened  and  extended.  During  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  C.  was  occupied  l\v  division^ 
of  the  Sardinian  army,  and  for  a  short  time  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
emperor.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk-twist,  and  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district, 
which  is  very  fertile.  Pop.  *71,  20,436.  C.  formerly  gave  its  name  to  a  province  which 
had  an  area  of  about  850  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  about  143,000. 

CASAL'-MAOGIO'BE,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Cremona,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po,  22  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cremona.  Being  subject  to  frequent  inundations  from  the  river, 
strong  embankments  have  been  constructed  for  its  protection.  It  has  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  leather,  glass,  etc.    Pop.  5,000. 

CASAL'-PUSTEBLEK'OO,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Milan,  12  m.  s.e.  of  Lodi,  on  th^ 
road  to  Cremona.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics,  linen,  and  earthenware,  and  an 
extensive  trade  in  Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  here  manufactured  of  the  best  quality. 
Pop.  5,600. 

CASAMAB'SIMA,  a  t  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  B?>ri,  14  m.  a.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  has  a  convent  and  two  abbeys,  and  the  vicinity  produces  wine  and  almonds. 
Pop.  6.600. 

CASAHO'YA,  Francis,  a  celebrated  painter  of  battles  and  landscapes,  was  b.  in  Lon- 
don, of  Venetian  parents,  1782.  Educated  in  Italy,  he  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  from 
which  he  was  driven  by  the  severe  criticism  of  Diderot.  C  then  took  up  his  abode  in 
Dresden,  where  he  painted  chiefly  battle-pieces,  and  by  one  of  his  greatest  works  gained 
a  place  in  the  academy.     He  afterwards  went  to  Vienna,  and  painted  for  tbe  empress 
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Catharine  her  victory  over  the  Turks.    He  died  at  Briel,  near  Vienna^  1605.    The  exe- 
cution, and  especiidly  the  coloring  of  his  works,  are  excellent 

CASAKOTA  DE  SEIHOALT,  Giovanni  Jacopo,  a  notable  adventurer  of  the  Cagliostro 
species,  was  b.,  1725,  in  Venice,  and  studied  in  Padua,  afterwards  in  Venice,  intending 
to  enter  the  church.  Having  been  expelled  for  sufficient  reasons  from  a  seminarv  of 
priests,  he  traveled  to  Naples,  visited  Rome,  and  after  many  adventures  arrived  in  (Jon- 
stantinople.  On  his  return  to  Venice  in  1745,  he  supported  himself  for  a  time  by  his 
skill  as  a  violinist,  until  he  gained  some  celebrity  by  curing  a  senator  who  had  oeen 
attacked  by  apoplexy.  His  irregularities  again  drove  him  from  Venice.  He  now  wan- 
dered about  for  some  time  among  the  chief  cities  in  the  n.  of  Italy,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Verona,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Parma,  etc.,  but  in  1750  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
patronized  by  the  nobflity,  and  became  acquainted  with  several  eminent  authors.  It  is 
needless  to  mention  in  detail  his  endless,  inexplicable  peregrinations.  He  visited  almost 
every  European  capital,  was  somehow  introduced  to  the  best  company,  mvariably  excited 
the  disgust  or  ill-will  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  had  always  to  *'  vanish"  after  a  brief 
period  of  enjoyment.  In  1761,  we  find  him  distinctly  professing  the  miraculous  after 
the  Cagliostro  fashion:  he  having  undertaken  to  regenerate  old  Madame  D'Urfe  into  a 
young  man— for  a  consideration !  He  died  in  Bohemia  in  1803.  His  celebrated  memoirs, 
Memairea  ecrits  par  Luirmeme  (12  vols.,  Leip.  1826-^),  contain  many  interesting  notices 
of  the  manners  of  his  times,  intermixed  with  details  of  his  personal  adventures. 

CASABEEP,  or  Oassiripb,  a' sauce  or  condiment  made  from  the  juice  of  the  bitter 
cassava  or  manioc  root  It  is  in  the  highest  esteem  in  Guiana,  where  it  is  employed  to 
flavor  almost  every  dish;  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  favorite  West  Indian  dish  called 
pepper-pot.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  meat  can  by  means  of  it  be  kept  for  a  long 
time  quite  fresh,  even  in  a  tropical  climate.  It  is  made  by  evaporating  and  concentrat- 
ing the  juice,  which  is  also  mixed  with  various  aromatics.  The  poisonous  principle  of 
tlie  iuice  is  dissii^ated  in  the  evaporation,  so  that  although  the  Juice  m  a  fresh  state  is 
readily  fatal  to  fife,  the  G.  is  perfectly  safe  and  wholesome.  0.  is  imported  into  Hol- 
land and  Britain,  and  remains  unimpaired  in  quality  for  several  years. 

CA'SAS  GRAN'DES  (the  "great  houses"),  a  t.  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  150  m.  n.w. 
of  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  early  Mexican  buildings  still  to  be 
seen.  These  ruined  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  of  mud  and  gravel,  each  brick 
about  22  in.  thick  and  3  ft.  in  length.  The  walls,  which  are  in  some  places  5  ft.  thick, 
seem  to  have  been  plastered  both  ou  tside  and  inside.  The  main  edifice,  about  800  by 
200  ft.  in  extent,  is  rectangular,  and  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  separate  piles 
united  by  galleries  or  lines  of  lower  buildings,  and  the  ruins  indicate  a  height  for  the 
main  staircase  of  six  or  seven  stories.  In  the  same  vicinity  are  artificial  mounds  from 
which  have  been  excavated  stone  axes,  corn-grinders,  and  various  other  utensils.  Simi- 
lar ruins  are  found  near  the  Gila,  the  Salimas,  and  the  Colorado  rivers. 

CASAUBOlf,  Isaac  db,  a  great  scholar  and  critic,  was  b.  Feb.  8,  1559,  at  Geneva, 
where,  in  1582,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek  language.  Subsequently  he 
held  professorships  at  Montpellier,  1596,  and  at  Paris,  1598,  but  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
rendered  his  position  (C.  being  a  Protestant)  very  insecure,  and  he  therefore  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  of  sir  Henry  Wotton  to  visit  England.  King  James  received  him 
with  distinction,  and  appointed  him  some  time  after  prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  West- 
minster. He  died  in  London,  July  1,  1614.  His  acute  investigation  and  criticism  were 
applied  to  several  branches  of  archaeoloffy  and  theology.  Among  his  chief  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  able  dissertation,  De  mtirica  Oracorxim  Poesi  et  Bomanorum  Saiira 
(1^5)]  the  tresitise  De  LiberfcUe  EcelefTuifitira  (1607);  and  the  Exerdtutiones  contra  Baro- 
niitm  (1614),  a  confutation  of  cardinal  Baronius.  His  critical  and  exegetical  works 
include  editions  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Aristotle,  Theophra.stus,  Suetonius,  Persius,  Polyb- 
ius,  Theocritus,  Strabo,  etc.— See /«aac  Casavbon,  by  Mark  Patti8on(1875). 

His  son,  Mekic  Casaubon,  was  b.  at  Geneva,  14th  Aug.,  1599;  educated  first  at 
Sedan,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  England,  and  entered  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  m.  a.  in  1621.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  lekham,  near 
Canterbury,  1628,  and  afterwards  professor  of  theoloffy  at  Oxford.  He  died  at  Oxford, 
July  14,  1671.  His  attachment  to  Charles  I.  deprived  him  of  all  his  preferments  during 
the  commonwealth,  but  at  the  restoration  he  received  them  again.  Meric  was,  like  his 
father,  distinguished  for  his  erudition;  edited  the  works  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
Terence,  Epictetus,  ete. ;  and  wrote  a  treatise,  I>e  Ehithutkumo  (Lond.  1655). 

CAS'Bnr.  or  Kazvtn,  a  t.  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  90  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Teheran.  It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  of  the  same  name,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls. 
Before  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  the  great,  C.  was  for  a  brief  period  the  capital  of  Persia. 
The  plain  affords  good  pasturage,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  extensive  vineyards 
and  orchards.  The  town  is  very  extenstve,  but  a^eat  part  of  It  is  now  in  ruins,  owing 
to  its  frequent  sul^ection  to  earthquakes;  and  the  population,  which  at  one  time  was 
estimated  at  200,000,  in  now  probably  not  so  much  as  a  fifth  of  that  number.  Some 
velvets,  brocades,  and  coarse  cotton  cloth  are  manufaotured;  and  C.  tias  also  a  consid'> 
erable  trade  in  raw  silk,  rice,  eto.  ^ '9'^^^^  ^^  ^^k^^q  l^ 
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CASCA,  PtJBLitrs  Servtlius,  the  one  among  the  assassins  of  Julias  Cflesar  who,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  struck  the  first  blow.  This  was  done  across  the  back  of  Ceesar's  neck 
witli  a  short  sword,  but  the  wound  was  not  deadly,  and  the  finishing  of  the  work  waa 
left  to  Brutus  and  the  others. 

CA8CAD£  RANGE,  in  Oregon  and  WaahiAgton  territory;  a  mountain  chain  form- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  California  coast  range,  x  The  mountains  are  about  100  in.  e. 
from  the  Pacific,  and  the  more  conspicuous  peaks  are  Mts.  Baker,  Jefferson,  W  ood^ 
Pitt,  and  Ranier,  the  latter  the  highest  point — 14,444  ft.  above  tide. 

GASCABIIi'LA  (i.e.,  little  bark,  from  Span,  cascara,  bark),  the  name  given  in  South 
America  to  many  different  kinds  of  bitter  medicinal  barks  which  form  articles  of  com- 
merce. Peruvian  bark  itself  bears  no  other  name  in  the  districts  which  produce  it ;  and 
the  name  C.  has  recently  been  introduced  in  botany  for  a  subdivision  of  the  genus  nn- 
chona  (q.  v.).  By  European  physicians  and  apothecaries,  the  name  C.  bark,  (corfex  caara- 
riUa)  is  given  to  the  bark  of  the  eroton  eleutheria  (see  Croton),  a  small  tree,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  known  as  the  sweet-wood  had.  the  aea-aide  bal»am.  It  is 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  into  Europe  from  the  Bahama  islands,  and  appears 
in  commerce  in  small  thin  fragments  and  in  (juills.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cinchona,  although  inferior  in  tonic  and  febrifuge  qualities.  It  is  a  favorite 
medicine  in  Germany. — The  barks  of  a  number  of  other  species  of  croton  appear  to  pos- 
sess properties  similar  to  those  of  C.  bark. 

CA8C0  BAY,  an  indentation  of  the  s.w.  coast  of  Maine,  about  90  m.  wide  n.e,  of 
cape  Elizabeth,  near  Portland.  The  bay  contains  hundreds  of  small  islftnds  which  are 
much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  by  pleasure-seekers. 

CASE,  in  grammar.     See  Dkclenbion. 

CASE,  in  legal  phraseology,  though  often  used  as  synonymous  with  cause,  has,  both 
in  the  law  of  England  and  Scotland,  separate  though  not  always  very  definite  meanings. 
A  foi-mnl  written  argument,  prepared  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  opinion  of  a  court 
of  law,  is  called  a  case.  By  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  61,  the  practice  theretofore  pre- 
vailing in  the  court  of  chancery  of  directing  cases  for  a  court  of  conuuon  law,  is  abol- 
ished. In  Scotland,  cases  were  formerly  resorted  to  in  almost  every  suit  of  intricacy 
and  difBculty;  but  the  abuse  which  arose  from  this  practice  has  been  remedied  bv  13 
and  14  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  14.  The  statements  which  are  laid  before  the  house  of  lords  in 
appeals  from  Scotland,  are  cases  in  the  sense  now  indicated.— In  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
as  in  England,  questions  in  dispute  can  now  be  stated  for.  the  opinion  of  courts  without 
the  usual  formality  of  pleadings,  and  decided  more  quickly. 

CASE,  in  letter-press  printing,  a  receptacle  for  types,  generally  made  34  in.  long,  15 
in.  broad,  and  1^  in.  deep,  and  divided  into  compartments  or  "boxes,"  each  of  which 
contains  types  of  one  class  or  letter.  A  pair  of  cases  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
case:  the  upper  one  has  98  "boxes,"  and  contains  the  capitals,  small  capitals,  and  some 
other  letters  that  are  only  occasionally  required  in  composition;  the  lower  one  has  53 
**  boxes,"  and  holds  the  letters  of  the  small  character,  figures,  spaces,  and  most  of  the 
points.  The  places  assigned  to  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  boxes  of  the  case 
are  not  precisely  the  same  in  all  printing-offices,  but  the  differences  are  few.  When 
in  use,  the  cases  lie  on  a  frame  4  ft.  high,  and  the  compositor  stands  in  front  of  them. 
The  different  sizes  of  the  boxes  in  the  lower  case  depend  upon  the  comparative  frequency 
in  which  the  several  letters  occur  in  composition,  and  the  position  in  the  case  allotted  to 
each  letter  is  such  as  to  afford  the  greatest  facility  in  composing.  The  letter  e,  which  is 
most  run  upon  in  the  English  language,  has  a  box  much  larger  than  any  of  the  other  com- 
partments, and  is  placed  directly  m  front  of  the  compositor.  In  the  upper  case.  tJie  boxes 
are  of  uniform  size,  and  the  letters  are  placed  in  aljDliabetical  order,  the  comparativelj" 
rare  occurrence  of  capitals  rendering  it  immaterial  which  letter  is  nearest  the  composi- 
tor's hand.  A  case  will  hold  a  quantity  of  " letter"  sufficient  to  "set  up"  three  pages 
of  this  work,  which  is  equal  to  18.000  types. 

CASE,  Augustus  Ludlow,  b.  1812;  midshipman  in  the  U.S.  navy,  in  1828.  rising  to 
be  captaui  in  1863,  and  rear-admiral  in  1872.  He  served  in  the*^  Mexican  war  and 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  in  the  latter  participating  in  the  captui'e  of  fort  llatteras 
and  Clarke.  In  1867,  he  was  light-house  inspector,  and  in  1869  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
ordnance.     In  June,  1878,  he  was  named  for  the  command  of  the  European  squadron. 

CASE,  W11.MAM,  1784-1856:  b.  Mass. ;  a  Methodist  minister  in  the  New  York  con- 
ference, and  for  18  years  presiding  elder  in  the  western  and  central  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York  and  in  Cfanada.  He  was  superintendent  of  Indian  missions  and  schools  in 
Canada  until  his  death,  and  had  also  the  chief  .direction  of  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
that  country. 

CASEY,  a  CO.  in  central  Kentucky,  on  Gre^i  and  Salt  rivers;  350  sq.m. ;  pop.  70, 
8,884 — 544  colored.  It  has  a  rou^  surface  and  produces  grain,  tobacco,  butter,  and 
wool.     Co.  seat,  Liberty. 

CASEY,  61LA8,  b.  R.  I.,  laOirj  a  West  Point  graduate  in  1826;  in  the  Florida  war  in 
1837-41,  and  made  capt. ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  wounded  at  Chapultepec; 
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served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  at  Fair  Oaks  and  in  other  engagements,  and  was  retired 
witli  tbc  rank  of  brevet  brig.gen.  He  is  the  author  of  a  System  of  Infantry  Tactics,  and 
Infantry  Tactics  for  Colored  Troops, 

CABE-HABDEimf0  is  the  process  of  converting  the  surface  of  certain  kinds  of  mal- 
leable iron  goods  into  steel,  thereby  ma^g  them  harder,  less  liable  to  rust,  and  capable 
of  taking  on  a  better  polish.  Fire-irons,  portions  of  fine  grate-fronts,  gun-locks,  and 
other  articles  of  limited  siase,  are  very  commonly  so  treated,  but  the  process  is  sometimes 
applied  to  large  objects,  such  as  iron  railway-bars.  The  articles  are  first  formed  of  bar- 
iron,  and  being  heated  to  redness,  are  sprinkled  with  a  little  powdered  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  and  heated  again.  The  result  Is,  that  the  heat  decom]K>ses  the  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  the  liberated  carbon  combines  with  the  iron,  forming  a  coating  of  steel  on 
the  surface  of  the  articles.  Another  mode  of  case-hardening  is  to  heat  the  articles  along 
with  some  animal  matter,  such  as  the  parings  of  horns  ana  a  little  common  salt,  from 
one  half  to  several  hours;  the  articles  are  then  cooled  in  cold  water,  or  in  oil,  when  they 
are  of  a  delicte  nature.  Charcoal  alone  is  also  employed.  The  coating  of  steel  is  very 
thin,  seldom  exceeding  ^th  of  an  inch.  Where  it  is  wanted  to  be  thicker,  the  articles 
are  treated  several  times.  A  Swedish  iron-master  has  found  that  a  very  excellent  case- 
hardening  is  obtained  b^  treating  iron  objects  with  a  mixture  of  animal  matter  and 
arsenious  acid  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  as  usual 

CA'flEINX,  or  Caseum,  Is  an  organic  compound  allied  to  albumen  (q.v.V  found  in 
the  milk  of  the  mammalia,  and  \tl  pease,  beans,  and  other  leguminous  seeds,  when  it 
receives  the  name  of  LEOtiMtN.  The  proportion  of  C.  in  milk  &.v.)  varies,  but  averages 
about  8  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  coagulated  and  separated  therefrom  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  rennet  (q.v.)»  as  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  (q.v.),  or  by  the  employment  of 
a  few  drops  of  a  mineral  acid,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  either  case,  the  C.  sepa- 
rates as  curd,  which  still  retains  attached  to  it  some  oil  and  earthy  salts,  thoueh  the 
greater  portion  of  these  substances,  along  with  the  sugar,  remains  in  the  watery  liquid 
or  w/iey.  The  elementary  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  C,  and  the  pro- 
portion in  which  these  are  present  in  100  parts,  are — carbon,  68.83;  hydrogen,  7.15; 
nitrogen,  15.65;  oxygen,  22.52;  and  sulphur,  0.85.  The  properties  of  0.  are,  that  it  is 
not  coagulated  by  heat',  as  is  well  evidenced  in  the  heating  of  milk,  but  is  coagulated  on 
the  addition  of  rennet;  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acids;  alcohol,  creosote,  or 
infusion  of  galls,  but  not  by  acetic  acid.  It  also  forms  insoluble  precipitates  with  solu- 
tions of  the  poisonous  salts,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  bichloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate),  and  hence  the  efficacy  of  taking  large  doses  of  milk  in  cases  of 
poisoning  b^  those  deadly  salts,  as  the  C.  in  the  milk,  forming  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  poison,  keeps  it  from  exerting  its  deadly  powers. 

The  form  of  C.  obtained  from  plants,  and  termed  legumin,  is  generally  procured 
from  leguminous  seeds,  like  pease  or  beans,  though  it  can  also  be  extracted  from  the 
majority  of  vegetable  substances,  especially  from  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  even 
from  tea  and  coffee.  Dried  pease  contain  a  fourth  of  their  weight  of  legumin,  and  this 
can  be  extracted  bv  bruising  the  pease  to  powder,  and  digesting  in  warm  water  for  two 
or  three  hours.  The  liquid  is  then  strained  through  cloth,  which  retains  the  insoluble 
matters,  and  allows  the  water  with  the  legumin  dissolved  therein,  and  with  starch 
mechanically  suspended,  to  pass  through.  On  settling,  the  starch  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  clear  liquid  holding  the  legumin  m  solution,  on  the  addition  of  a 
small  amount  of  acetic  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  leg[umin  or  vegetable  Caseine.  8o 
perfectly  does  the  vegetable  C.  resemble  the  C.  from  milk,  that  the  one  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  by  chemical  tests  or  by  taste;  and  at  the  present  lime  there 
is  regularly  prepared  in  various  parts  of  China,  especially  near  Canton,  a  form  of  cheese 
from  pease,  which  is  sold  to  the  populace  in  the  streets  of  Canton  under  the  name  of 
tiiofoo.    C.  is  a  most  important  article  of  food.    See  Nutrition. 

CASEMATE,  originally  a  loopholed  gallery  excavated  in  a  bastion,  from  which  the 
garrison  could  do  execution  upon  an  enemy  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  ditch 
without  risk  of  loss  to  themselves.  Hence  the  designation,  from  Span,  easa,  house,  and 
matar,  to  kill.  As  defense  from  shells  became  more  important,  the  term  was  subse- 
quently applied  to  a  bomb-proof  vault  in  a  fortress,  for  the  security  of  the*  defenders, 
without  direct  reference  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy.  A  casemated  battery  consists 
of  such  a  vault  or  vaults,  with  openings  for  the  guns.  A  C  may  also  serve  for  bar- 
racks, or  for  an  hospital,  or  for  a  store-house.  The  great  want  of  ventilation  in  case- 
mates renders  them  bad  places  for  barracks;  and  the  artillerymen  are  nearly  stifled  with 
smoke  when  firing  from  such  confined  places. 

CASEICEVT  (It.  easamento,  a  large  house),  a  frame  with  hinges  to  open  and  shut, 
closing  part  of  the  glazing  of  a  window.  Windows  of  this  description  are  rare  iij 
this  country,  but  are  almost  universal  on  the  continent.  Also  a  name  for  a  deep, 
hollow,  circular  molding,  similar  to  the  scotia  of  classical  and  the  caretto  of  Italian 
architecture.  The  C.  is  very  prevalent  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  is  sometimes  enriched  with  running  foliage. 

OAS'ERNS  is  a  barrack  or  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  soldiers  forming> 
the  garrison  of  a  fortified  town  or  post.  ^ '9'^^^^  oy  vj  w v^g  l\. 
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CASEB'TA,  a  t.  of  Ital^r,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  plain  about 
17  m.  n.e.  of  Naples.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  magnificent  palace,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  formerly  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Neapolitan  court. 
During  1860,  C.  acquired  celebrity  as  the  head-quarters  of  Garibaldi  and  his  army.  A 
ro3'al  silk  manufactory  has  been  e^tablihhed  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.,  with  adjoin- 
ing hamlete  (1872),  29,142. 

CAflGB-SHOT,  or  CANiflTEK-Snor,  is  an  assemblage  of  bullets  or  small  balls,  inclosed 
in  a  cylindrical  case  or  canister.  The  diameter  of  this  canister  is  a  little  less  than  the 
bore  of  the  gun  from  which  it  is  to  be  discharged.  According  to  the  sire  of  the  can- 
ister, the  balls  vary  from  1  lb.  to  *  oz.  each,  from  30  to  280  in  number,  and  from  ^  lbs. 
to  85  lbs.  in  total  weight.  The  canister  bursts  immediately  on  leaving  the  gun,  and  the 
balls  spread  out  into  an  irregular  sort  of  cone.  Within  a  range  of  500  yards  they 
work  great  execution  among  troops:  they  are  generally  used  at  200  or  800  yards. 

In  a  more  modem  and  effective  kind,  called  tplierical  caw,  the  bullets  are  inclosed, 
along  with  a  charge  of  powder,  in  an  iron  shell,  instead  of  a  tin  canister.  It  is  often 
called  ihrapnd  s7i€u,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor.  A  spherical  case-shot  for  a  68-11). 
carronade,  or  for  an  8-inch  howitzer,  contains  837  balls;  for  a  24-pounder  gun,  138;  and 
for  an  18-pounder,  90.  It  is  exploded  by  a  fuse,  the  length  of  which  depends  on  the 
distance  of  the  point  where  the  destructive  effect  is  to  be  wrought.  Its  effect  is  some 
thing  like  that  of  a  prolonged  musket-fire.  The  shrapnel  shell  is  not  of  much  use  against 
the  hull  of  a  ship;  but  is  very  destructive  against  masses  of  men  on  shore,  or  on  the 
decks  of  a  ship,  with  a  greater  range  than  that  of  ordinary  canister.  Artillerymen  pre- 
fer just  such  an  amount  of  charge  as  will  burst  the  sphere,  without  scattering  the  halls 
very  widely. 

CASH  (Fr.  eaissBy  a  chest  for  containing  money)  ia  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
money,  as  distinguished  from  produce,  ui  which  sense  it  includes  all  immediately  nego- 
tiable paper— bills,  drafts,  and  bonds,  &s  well  as  coin  and  bank-notes.  At  other  times, 
it  is  used,  in  a  limited  sense,  to  denote  coin  and  bank-notes,  as  distinguished  from  nego- 
tiable in.struments  which  pass  by  indorsation. 

CASH  ACCOUHT,  or  Cash  Credit,  a  form  of  account  with  a  bank,  by  which  a  person 
is  entitled  to  draw  out  sums  as  required  by  way  of  loan  to  a  stipulated  amount.  The 
practice  began  about  1729  in  Scotland,  with  the  banks  of  which  countr}-  it  is  still  pecu- 
liarly identified;  but  it  is  not  unknown  elsewhere,  though  on  a  somewhat  diflferent  plaa 
In  connection  with  the  Scotch  banks,  the  C.  A.  system  is  placed  on  a  distinct  and 
secure  basis,  which  we  shall  brieflv  describe.  The  persons  procuring  a  credit  of  this 
kiod  are  for  the  most  part  retail-aealers,  tradesmen,  and  farmers,  who  possess  a  lim- 
ited capital,  and  need  occasional  loans.  Instead  of  borrowing  money  by  bills  or  mort- 
gages, thev  apply  to  a  bank  for  a  C.  A.  to  the  extent,  it  may  be,  of  £500.  In  the 
origin  of  the  system,  the  bank  may  be  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  three  considers 
tions — first,  the  necessity  for  making  advantageous  use  of  its  capital;  second,  the  desire 
to  extend  Its  issues  of  small  notes;  and  third,  the  nature  of  the  security  offered.  Since 
sir  Robert  PeeVs  act  restricting  circulation  of  notes,  the  second  of  these  reasons  no 
longer  operates;  for  the  banks  are  now  much  above  their  authorized  issue,  and  mu«t 
hold  an  equal  amount  of  coin  against  the  surplus.  "What  the  bank  particularly  wants, 
is  a  customer  who  will  be  constantly  depositing  sums  in  notes  oi  other  banks,  and 
drawing  out  sums  in  its  own  notes.  The  C.  A.  system  aids  this  process;  It  secures 
a  customer  who  will  be  frequently  operating  on  his  account,  aoeordine  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  business,  and  w^hose  overdrafts,  as  well  as  deposits,  tend  to  benefit  the 
concern.  Obviously,  for  the  debtor,  the  system  works  more  advantageously  than. when 
a  fixed  sum  is  borrowed,  for  in  that  case  interest  would  run  on  for  the  whole  amount, 
whereas  by  a  C.  A.  the  trader  merely  draws  what  he  requires;  and  by  paying  in  bis 
surplus  money  in  small  sums,  he  is  charged  with  interest  only  on  the  sum  actually  at 
his  debit  from  day  to  day.  In  negotiating  a  C.  A.,  a  bond  is  prepared  by  the  bank 
stating  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  security,  the  cost  of  which  is  borne  by  the 
borrower.  Banks  often,  in  security,  accept  heritable  property  and  policies  of  life  insur 
ance,  but  more  commonly  two  persons  m  good  credit  become  cautioners,  or  co-obli 
gants  along  with  the  principal  Unless  the  liability  of  the  cautioners  respectively  be 
expressly  limited  in  the  bond,  each  is  liable  for  the  whole  amount.  If  the  bank  lib^ 
erates  one  cautioner  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  it  loses  its  recourse.  This  recourse 
is  not  lost  by  accepting  a  dividend  from  the  sequestrated  (bankrupt)  estate  of  a  priiici 
pal  or  cautioner;  but  it  will  be  lost  by  accepting  a  composition  from  cither  of  the>e 
persons  without  consent  of  the  other.  The  bank  can  at  any  time  stop  the  credit,  and 
call  for  payment  of  the  balance  due.  A  cautioner  can  at  any  time  withdraw  his  name 
from  the  credit,  on  paying  up  the  balance,  and  the  bank  is  bound  to  assign  the  debt  to 
him.  While  cash  accounts  may  be  of  great  service  to  traders  who  act  upon  them  dis 
erectly,  it  is  found  that,  in  too  many  instances,  these  accounts  are  used  as  a  dead-loar. 
to  the  entire  amount  stipulated  for;  and  for  this,  as  wtII  as  a  reason  above  assigned, 
banks  care  now  very  much  less  for  this  kind  of  business  than  formerly.  _  Properlv, 
traders  are  to  look  on  the  money  procured  on  cash  credits  not  as  an  addition  to  capi 
tal,  but  merely  a  temporary  substitute  for  current  business  purposes  while  the  capital 
is  out  with  customers,  and  to  be  replaced  accordingly  until  again  required.     It  may  be 
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added,  that  the  progress  of  commercial  wealth  in  Scotland,  now  greatly  lessees  the 
necessity  for  having  recourse  to  the  C.  A.  system.    See  Marginal  Credit. 

CASHEL,  a  t.  of  Ireland  in  Tipperary  co.,  and  105  m.  s.  w.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  is 
irregularly  built  on  the  s.  and  e.  ^opes  of  an  isolated  height,  rising  abruptly  from  a  rich 
and  extensive  plain.  Pop.  *71.  4,562.  C.  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  The  ancient  kings  of  Munster  resided  here.  The  top  of  the  height,  or 
**  Kock  of  Cashel,"  is  occupied  by  an  assemblage  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  m  Ire- 
land, which  have  a  grand  effect  from  the  country  around.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  cath- 
edral, the  largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  country,  founded  1169,  burned  1496,  and 
afterwards  repaired;  a  stone-roofed  chapel,  built  1127  by  Cormac  McCarthy,  king  of 
Munster,  and  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  kind  m  the  country;  Horo  abbey, 
founded  1260;  the  palace  of  the  Munster  kings;  and  a  round  tower,  90  ft.  high  and  56  in 
circumference.  The  round  tower  is'built  of  freestone,  but  the  other  ruins  of  limestone. 
At  C,  in  1172,  the  great  synod  was  held  in  which  the  Irish  prelates  first  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  English  king  and  church. 

CASHEW  FUT,  anaeardium  oecident^de,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  anacardiacem^  a 
native  probably  of  the  tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  although  it  has  been  commonly 
regarded  as  of  American  origin.  It  is  a  spreading  tree  of  no  great  height  It  abounds  in  a 
clammy,  milky  juice,  whicn  turns  black  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  used  in  India  for 
varnishing,  but  is  so  acrid  as  to  produce  painful  inflammation  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin  of  some  persons,  or  when  they  are  exposed  to  its  fumes.  Others  are  appa- 
rently unsusceptible  of  its  influence.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  a  kidney-shaped  nut  about 
an  inch  long,  seated  on  the  thicker  end  of  a  pear-shaped  fleshy  stalk,  from  which  the 
botanical  character  of  the  genus  is  derived.  The  shell  is  double,  the  outer  shell  being 
ash-colored,  and  very  smooth ;  and  between  it  and  the  inner  is  a  layer  of  very  caustic 
black  juice.  The  kernel  is  oily,  and  very  pleasant  and  wholesome,  and  is  in  common 
use  as  an  article  of  food  in  tropical  countries,  being  made  into  puddings,  roasted,  and  in 
various  ways  prepared  for  tbe  table.  In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  put  into  wine,  particu- 
larly old  Madeira  wine,  to  which  it  is  thouglit  to  communicate  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
flavor,  and  for  this  use  it  is  sometimes  imported  into  Britain.  It  is  also  for  the  same 
reason  sometimes  an  in^dient  in  chocolate.  Yet  the  vapor  which  arises  from  it  in 
roasting,  but  which  is  derived  from  the  coating  of  the  kernel,  and  not  from  the  kernel 
itself,  is  so  acrid  as  to  cause  erysipelas  and  other  painful  affections  of  the  face  in  those 
who. conduct  the  process,  unless  great  caution  is  used. — The  fleshy  stalk,  sometimes 
called  Xhidcashevo  a>'j^pU,  varies  in  size,  being  sometimes  not  much  larger  than  a  cherry,  and 
sometimes  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  is  white,  yellow,  or  red.  It  is  perfectly  free  of  the 
acridity  characteristic  of  the  natural  order,  is  acid  and  eatable,  very  pleasant  and  refresh- 
ing, and  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which  the  tree  grows.  A 
very  pleasant  vinous  liquor  is  obtained  from  it  by  fermentation;  and  this  by  distillation 
yields  a  spirituous  liquor,  highly  esteemed  for  its  flavor.  A  gum  which  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  quite  distinct  from  the  milky  juice  already  mantioned,  is  bland,  and 
very  similar  to  gum-arabic. 

€A8H0AB,  or  Eashgar,  the  political  capital  of  eastern  Turkestan,  of  which  khanate 
— independent  of  China  from  18d6  till  1878 — Yarkand  is  the  commercial  capital.  C. 
stands  140  m.  n.w.  of  Yarkand,  in  lat.  39°  25'  n.,  long.  78°  67'  e.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  earthen  rampart,  pierced  with  four  gates,  and  is  strongly  garrisoned.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  gold  and  silver  cloths,  carpets,  etc. ;  and  an  extensive  trade  with 
Central  Asia.  Pop.  estimated  at  80,000.  C.  is  said  to  have  been  an  important  com- 
mercial town  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  possessed  for  about  a  century  by  the 
Chinese.  See  Yabkand. — Eastern  Turkestan  is  now  frequently  called  after  its  capital. 
See  TuRKBaTAK. 

OASHIEEIKG'  is  a  punishment  for  officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  a  severe  form 
of  dismissal  from  the  sovereign's  service,  and  implies  that  the  officer,  by  some  disgraceful 
•conduct,  has  deserved  not  only  dismissal,  but  disqualification  forever  again  entering  the 
service.  Sometimes  there  are  words  added  implying  still  deeper  ignominy  and  degra- 
dation. On  some  rare  occasions,  when  a  court-martial  has  awarded  C,  the  commander- 
in-chief  has  mitigated  the  punishment  to  simple  dismissal.  "  Scandalous  and  infamous 
■conduct,"  and  '*  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman," 
mark  two  degrees  of  offense  which  may  lead,  the  one  to  C,  the  other  to  dismissal. 

OAinmrEBE',  a  valley  of  the  Himalaya,  between  India  proper  and  middle  Tibet, 
stretching  between  lat.  88°  15'  and  84°  W  n.,  and  long.  74°  10'  and  75'  40'  e.  Its  bottom, 
a  comparative  level  of  about  2,000  sa.m.,  is  5,600  ft.  above  the  sea;  while  the  enclosure,  as 
a  whole,  from  ridge  to  ridge,  besides  fully  doubling  the  area,  attains,  at  some  points,  nearly 
thrice  the  altitude.  The  mountain-wall  of  this  secluded  region  presents  but  few  passes, 
and  most  of  these  too  lofty  to  be  practicable  in  winter.  In  fact,  the  Baramula  itself 
does  not  admit  a  wheeled  vehicle.  Through  this  single  opening,  situated  at  the  s.w., 
the  Jhelum  carries  down  towards  the  Punjab  the  gathered  streams  and  lakes  of  the 
entire  basin,  and  is  navigable  for  the  last  70  m.  of  its  course.  This  net- work  of  waters, 
without  swelling  into  inundations,  affords  everywhere  a  perennial  supply  for  the  pur- 
jwse  of  irrigation.  Besides  the  copious  rains  of  spring,  the  snows  of  wmter  covering 
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even  the  plains  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  for  four  months,  accumulate,  in  every  gorge  and 
on  every  declivity,  reservoir  above  reservoir,  against  the  demands  of  summer.  C.  is 
traditionally  believed  to  have  been  a  vast  upland  lake,  and  alluvial  deposits  beyond 
the  reach  of  existing  influences  would  seem  to  confirm  the  idea. 

In  regard  to  climate,  moderate  but  steady  frost  prevails  from  Nov.  to  Mar. ;  and  again, 
the  heat,  rangiug  from  75"  F.  in  June,  to  85°  in  August,  is  often  disproportionately 
oppressive,  through  the  stagnation  of  the  landlocked  atmosphere.  Tlie  staple  produc- 
tion is  rice,  which,  from  tlie  singular  facilities  of  irrigation,  is  an  all  but  sure  crop» 
yielding,  even  in  a  tolerable  season,  30  or  40  returns;  and  in  the  abundance  and  excel- 
lence or  its  fruits,  C.  is  said  to  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  valley  is.  in  gen- 
eral, considered  to  be  remarkably  healthy.  The  inhabitants,  almost  universally  held  to 
be  models  of  strength  and  beauty,  amounted,  before  1828,  to  800,000,  or  to  400  in  a  sq. 
mile.  But  by  casual  famine  and  pestilence  they  have  since  been  reduced  to  200,000. 
The  people  are  mostly  Mohammedans,  divided  between  the  Sunnite  and  Shite  sects. 
The  maniffactures — all  superior  of  their  kind — are  shawls,  leather,  firearms,  and  attar  of 
roses.  The  principal  towns  are  Serinagur,  Islamabad,  Shupayon,  Pampur,  and  Baramula. 
The  history  goes  back,  through  colossal  monuments  chiefly  of  marble,  beyond  the  dawn 
of  authentic  annals.  In  1315,  C.  first  received  Mohammedanism;  in  1580,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Mogul  empire;  in  1752,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Afghans;  and  in  1819,  it 
was  subjugated  by  the  Sikhs.  Lastly  being  ceded,  at  the  close  of  the  first  war  of  the 
Punjab,  to  the  British,  it  was  by  them  transferred  to  Gholab  Sing,  ;as  the  nucleus  of  a 
state  of  its  own  name,  which  comprised  also  Jamu,  Bulti,  Ladakh,  Chamba,  etc.  Area 
of  principality,  68,944  sq.m. ;  pop.  1,500,000, — C.  or  Srinagar,  the  capit^U,  lies  on  the 
Jheluni,  about  the  center  of  the  valley.  Pop.  15,000.  Sec  Bellew's  Kcutmir  and  KaA- 
gar  (1875). 

CASEMEBE  GOAT,  a  variety  of  the  common  goat,  remarkable  for  its  very  long,  fine, 
and  silky  hair,  from  which  the  highly  valued  Cashmere  shawls  are  made.  It  is  not  so 
much  in  Cashmere  that  this  variety  of  goat  is  to  be  found,  as  in  Thibet,  from  which  the 
finest  goat-hair  is  imported  into  Cashmere,  to  be  there  manufactured  into  shawls.  The 
hair  is  even  longer  than  that  of  the  Angora  goat,  and  not.  like  it,  curled  into  ringlets, 
but  straight.  It  is  about  18  in.  long.  A  single  goat  does  not  yield  more  than  three 
ounces,  and  the  fleeces  of  ten  goats  are  requisite  lor  the  manufacture  of  a  shawl  a  yard 
and  a  half  square.  The  hair  is  spun  by  wonii'u,  and  dyed  after  it  is  spun.  It  is  said 
that  16,000  looms  are  kept  in  constant  employment  in  Cashmere,  proaucing  annually 
about  30,000  shawls.  The  shawls  are  woven  in  rudely  constructed  looms,  a  pair  of  shawls 
sometimes  occupying  three  or  four  men  a  whole  year  in  weaving.  C.  shawls,  of  the 
finest  quality  are  sold  in  London  at  from  £100  to  £400  each.  Plam  shawls  are  simply 
woven  in  the  lo(»m,  but  those  with  variegated  patterns  are  worked  with  wooden  needles, 
a  separate  needle  being  used  for  each  color.  These  shawls  are  in  the  highest  request  in 
India;  but  the  hair  of  several  other  breeds  of  goat  inferior  to  that  of  Thibet  is  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  shawls  called  by  the  same  name.  Imitations  of  these  are  manu- 
factured in  France  rather  extensively,  some  from  the  Thibet  wool  entirely,  and  others  of 
a  mixture  of  this  with  silk  and  cotton.  It  is  said  that  24  lbs.  of  the  best  Thibetan 
goat-hair  sell  in  Cashmere  for  20  rupees,  or  £10  sterling. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  C.  G.  mto  Europe.  Baron  Alstroemer 
attempted,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  to  naturalize  it  in  Sweden;  and  a  very  spirited 
attempt  to  introduce  it  into  Britain  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Towers.  A  mixed 
race,  produced  by  crossing  the  C.  G.  and  the  Angora  goat,  has  been  found  to  possess 
most  valuable  qualities,  the  hair  being  long,  fine,  and  more  abundant  than  in  any  of  the 
parent  breeds.— The  male  of  the  C.  G.  has  very  large,  fiattened,  wavy  horns. 

CASIA,  or  Poet's  Casta  {pnyria  alba),  a  shrub  of  the  natural  order  sarUalaeea,  a  native 
of  the  s.  of  Europe,  8  to  4  ft.  high,  with  linear-lanceolate  deciduous  leaves,  long  supple 
branches,  numerous  small  white  flowers,  and  red  drupes  (stone-fruit)  of  the  size  of  a  pea. 
The  branches  are  used  for  making  crates.  The  shrub  has  been  much  admired  for  its 
modest  beauty.    Keats  speaks  of 

"The  drooping  flowers 
Of  whitest  caala.  fresh  from  summer  showers.** 

CA8IKIB,  properly  Kazimierz,  was  the  name  of  many  Polish  princes  and  kings.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Casimir  I.  in  1040,  the  predominance  of  Christianity 
was  decided  in  Poland,  feut  the  most  distinguished  of  this  name  was  Casimir  111. .  aUled 
Casimir  the  great,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Vladislaus  Loketik,  as  king  of  Poland  in 
1333.  lie  added  little  Russia  and  red  Russia  to  his  dominions;  repelled  the  Tartars, 
who  then  threatened  Poland;  and  waged  successful  war  in  Silesia,  which  he  conquered 
but  did  not  retain.  He  showed  great  anxiety  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  of  learn- 
ing in  his  kingdom,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  most  oppressed 
classes,  which  won  him  the  title  of  king  of  the  peasants.  A  Jewish  mistress  obtained 
from  him  liberties  for  the  Jews,  which  they  have  since  retained  in  Poland.  He  died  in 
consequence  of  the  falling  of  his  horse  in  1370. 

CASIMIR  I.  (see  Casimir),  called  **the  peaceful,"  son  of  the  Polish  king,  Miecis- 
las  II.,  and  a  German  princess  named  Rixa.    The  mother  endeavored  to  rule  during^ 
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C.*8  minority,  but  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Qermanv,  her  son  following  her  and  leavinr 
Poland  in  anarchy.  In  1040,  C.  was  called  upon  by  his  country,  and,  with  the  help  or 
the  German  emperor,  established  his  authority,  drove  out  the  plundering  BohemianSy 
and  earned  the  name  of  "the  restorer."  He  left  a  moderately  well  organized  govern- 
ment to  his  successor. 

CAS'IMIR  II.,  sumamed  *'the  just,"  1138-94;  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Boleslas, 
king  of  Poland,  and  ruler  over  the  reunited  kingdom  after  the  expulsion  of  Miecislas 
III.  in  1177.  Under  C.  II.  the  first  Polish  senate  was  organized,  and  laws  were  enacted 
defending  the  peasants  against  the  oppression  of  the  nobles. 

CASIMIR  IV.,  1427-92;  brother  and  successor,  as  king  of  Poland,  of  Ladislas  III. 
He  reigned  48  years;  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Teutonic  knights;  kept  his 
countiy  for  most  of  the  time  in  peace  and  prosperity;  and  introduced  Latin  into  schools 
and  official  business.  Of  his  six  sons,  three  succeeded  each  other  on  the  throne,  one 
became  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  one  was  a  cardinal,  and  one  was  canonized  as  a 
saint. 

CASI'KO,  an  Italian  diminutive  of  casa,  a  house,  signifies  a  place  for  social  reunions. 
The  Italian  nobles  have  long  had  casinos  detached  from  the  palaces  in  which  they  live, 
whither  they  can  retreat  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  public  casinos 
w^re  the  result  of  an  attempt  macle  by  the  middle  classes  to  imitate  their  superiors.  In 
Italy,  a  C.  is  generally  close  by  a  theater,  and  is  a  place  where  musical  or  dancing 
soirees  are  held,  containing  a  conversation -room,  billiard-room,  and  rooms  for  other 
kinds  of  amusement,  as  well  as  small  apartments  where  refreshments  may  be  had. 
Casinos  are  numerous  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  have  been  introduced  into  England. 
In  general,  they  are  not  supposed  to  exert  an  edifying  influence  on  the  community. 

CASINO,  or  Monte-Cabino,  a  mountain  overhanging  the  t.  of  San-Germano  (the 
ancient  Casinum),  in  the  Italian  province  of  Caserta,  between  50  and  60  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Naples,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  monastery  founded  here  by  St.  Benedict  (q.  v.)  in 
629  A.D.  This  monastery  is  remarkable  for  its  noble  architecture,  its  ancient  wealth,  its 
library  and  archives,  and  in  modern  times  for  the  learning  of  its  monks,  who  have 
a  printing-press,  from  which  several  important  works  have  issued.  The  beautiful 
situation  of  the  abbey,  and  the  reputation  of  the  monks  as  masters  of  the  healinff  art, 
formerly  made  Monlc-Casino  a  favorite  resort  of  pilgrims.  Luigi  Tosti.  the  librarian  of 
the  abbey,  has  given  an  account  of  its  literary  treasures  in  his  i>t(/ria  della  Badia  di  Monte- 
Cagi/w {lS4l-4'd),  and  a  most  valuable  catalogue  (1st  vol.,  1874;  2d,  1876)  is  in  preparation. 

GA'SOLI,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Chicti,  situated  on  a  hiU  17  m.  s.  of  the  city 
of  Chieti.     Pop.  between  5,000  and  6,000. 

CABO'BIA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  5  m.  n.n.e.  from  Naples.  Silk  is  produced  in  the  district. 
Pop.  8,000. 

CA8PE,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Baragossa,  67  m.  8.b.c.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  situated  near  the  Ebro,  has  manufactures  of  oil  and  soap,  and  a  trade  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.    Pop.  7,500. 

CASPIAN  SEA,  an  inland  sea  or  great  salt  lake,  the  largest  m  the  world,  on  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  extending  from  lat.  86"  40'  to  47**  20'  n.,  and 
long.  46**  50'  to  55"  10'  east.  Its  length  from  n.  to  s.  is  about  700  m.,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  2(X)  miles.  Its  total  area  is  estimated  at  180,000  sq.  miles.  The 
coast-line  is  irregular,  and  on  the  e.  side  especially  there  are  several  bays  and  indenta- 
tions of  coast,  the  principal  being  those  of  Mertvoi,  Mangushlak,  Ken'derlinsk,  Kara- 
bugos,  and  Balkan.  From  the  w.,  the  naphtha-impregnated  peninsula  of  Apsheron 
stretches  into  the  C.  opposite  the  Balkan  gulf;  Mt.  Caucasus  also  rises  on  its  w.  side. 
On  the  8.  rises  the  lofty  range  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  between  which,  however, 
and  the  coast,  on  this  side  almost  unbroken,  extends  a  low  flat  plam  of  from  15  to  20 
m.,  in  breadth.  On  the  n.,  it  is  bordered  by  great  steppes,  and  the  country  eastward  is 
a  vast  plain.  It  is  probable  that  at  one  time  its  waters,  which  are  said  to  be  still  dimin- 
ishing, covered  great  part  of  the  adjacent  steppes.  Some  singular  changes  appear  to 
take  place  in  the  level  of  the  Caspian.  Various  measurements  have  made  its  depth 
and  elevation  dififcrent.  One  Russian  measurement  made  it  848  ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  Black  sea,  another  only  84  feet.  The  latter  is  confirmed  by  maj.  Wood  (Ths  S/iores 
of  Lake  Aral,  1876).  It  has  no  tides,  but  its  navigation  is  dangerous  because  of  violent 
storms,  especiallv  from  the  s.e.,  by  which  its  waters  are  sometimes  driven  for  many 
miles  over  the  adjacent  plains.  The  depth  near  the  southern  end,  is  about  600  ft.,  and 
in  some  places  near  the  center  it  attains  a  depth  of  nearly  8,000  ft. ;  but  near  the  coast 
it  is  very  shallow,  seldom  reaching  a  depth  of  more  than  8  ft.  at  100  yards  from  the 
shore,  and  in  many  places  a  depth  of  12  ft.  is  not  reached  within  several  miles  of 
the  beach.  On  the  n.e.  and  e.  it  is  especially  shallow.  It  receives  the  waters  of  a  num- 
ber of  large  rivers,  of  which  the  greatest  is  the  Volga.  The  Ural,  tlie  Terek,  the  Kur, 
and  the  Atrek  also  fall  into  it.  The  water  of  the  C.  S.  is  salt,  but  much  less  so  than  that 
of  the  ocean.  Its  northern  parts  are  covered  with  ice  during  winter.  It  abounds  in  fish, 
and  very  valuable  fisheries  are  carried  on,  especially  for  sturgeon  and  salmon.  By  ^ 
a  canal  uniting  the  head- waters  of  the  Volga  with  the  rivers  Tvertza  and  Schlina.  the 
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C  is  united  with  the  Baltic  sea.  The  sea  is  now  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Russian 
territory,  the  southern  shore  still  remaining  Persian.  The  Russians  have  a  fleet 
stationed  upon  it,  and  the  most  of  its  commerce  is  in  their  hands.  Steam  packets  have 
been  established  on  it.  The  chief  Russian  town  upon  its  shores  is  Astraldian;  less 
important  are  Derbend,  Guriev,  Baku,  and  Krosnoi-yar.  Balfrush,  Reshd,  and  Astralwid 
iire  Persian  towns.  The  practicability  of  making  the  AmuDaria  (see  Oxub),  now  run- 
ning into  the  sea  of  Aral,  again  an  aifluent  of  the  C.  S.,  has  recently  been  much  debated. 
The  C.  S.  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  According  to  Strabo.  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  Caspii,  a  tribe  inhabiting  its  western  shores.  The  name  Caspian  was 
afterwards  limited  to  the  western  portion  of  the  lake — the  eastern  being  designated  the 
Hyrcaniau  sea. 

CASQUE'.    See  Helmet. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Dakota,  organized  since  the  census  of  1870,  on  the  Red  river  of 
the  north.  The  surface  is  of  river  valleys  and  undulating  prairie;  and  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile.    Co.  seat,  Fargo. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  w.  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  river,  intersected  by  three  railroads;  350 
sq.ni. ;  pop.'70,  11,580.  The  surface  is  level  prairie  and  woodland;  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  There  are  also  a  number  of  manufactories  of 
Hour,  lumber,  paper,  and  carriages.     Co.  seat,  Beardstown. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Indiana,  on  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers,  traversed  bv  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal  and  two  or  three  railroads;  420  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  24,193.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  blufiPs  near  the  rivers,  the  surface  is  mostly  level  prairie  and  forest,  producing 
cereals,  butter,  wool,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Logansport 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Iowa,  on  the  tributaries  of  Nodaway  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  5,464.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  region.    Co.  seat,  Lewis. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Michigan,  on  the  Indiana  border,  traversed  by  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Peninsular,  and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads;  528  sq.nL: 
pop.  '70,  21,094.  The  surface  is  level  prairie,  with  oak  opening,  and  dense  forests. 
Iron  and  limestone  are  found.  Other  productions  are  mainly  agricultural,  and  there  is 
considerable  manufacturing  business.     Co.  seat,  Cassopolis. 

CASS,  a  large  co.  in  n.  central  Minnesota,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Mississippi  river; 
4,750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  880.  There  are  numerous  streams  and  a  great  number  of  large 
and  small  lakes,  one  of  which  (Itasca)  is  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  will  probably  pass  through  the  s.  part  of  the  county. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  w.  Missouri,  on  a  branch  of  Osage  river,  and  in  part  crossed  by  the 
Pacific  railroad  of  Missouri;  1000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  19,206—502  colored.  Surface  mostly 
prairie;  productions  agricultural.     Co,  seat,  Harrisonville. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Nebraska,  on  the  Platte  and  Missouri  rivers,  intersected  by  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  railroad;  570  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  8,151.  The  surface  is 
chiefly  prairie,  well  watered  and  fertile;  productions  agricultural.  Co.  seat,  Platts- 
mouth. 

CASS,  a  CO.  (formerly  Davis)  in  n.e.  Texas,  on  the  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  border, 
bounded  n.  by  Sulphur  fork,  a  tributary  of  Red  river;  927  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70, 8,875—3,379 
colored.  It  has  a  heavily  wooded  and  fertile  soil,  producing  cotton,  rice,  corn,  etc.  Co. 
seat.  Linden. 

CASS,  Lewis,  an  American  statesman,  b.  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1782.  He  was  edu- 
cated  for  the  law,  but  quitting  that  profession,  he  entered  the  army  in  1812,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  the  rank  of  gen.,  though  his  merit  was  not  very  conspjicuous.  In  1813,  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Michigan,  in  which  state  he  settled.  During  his  governorship 
he  kept  himself  apart  from  party  politics,  yet  all  his  measures  had  a  decidedly  demo- 
cratic tendency.  In  1831,  C.  was  made  minister  at  war  under  gen.  Jackson,  and  in 
1886  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  Paris.  In  this  capacity  he  made  himself  popu- 
lar by  his  replies,  in  Qcthgnani'i  Messenger,  to  the  attacks  of  the  English  press  on  th<> 
claims  of  the  union  with  regard  to  its  n.e.  boundaries,  and  by  his  protest  against  th^ 
measures  of  Guizot;  but  the  treaty  concluded  by  Daniel  Webster  with  lord  Ashburton 
^aa  so  much  opposed  to  the  views  maintained  bv  C,  that  he  resigned  his  post,  and  in 
1843  returned  to  America,  where  he  was  received  with  marks  of  popular  favor.  He  now 
aimed  at  the  presidency,  and  in  1844  was  put  in  nomination,  but  was  defeated,  as  al5>j 
in  1848,  when  he  made  another  effort  te  obtain  the  supreme  power.  In  1857  lie  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  resigning  offlce  in  1860.  Though  active  and  energetic  he 
had  no  claim  whatever  to  anything  like  comprehensive  statesmanship.  In  regard  to 
slavery,  his  ideas  were  ludicrously  inconsistent,  determined  solely,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
a  view  to  what  would  be  popular  with  those  whose  favor  he  was  seeking  to  secure  at 
the  moment.  Latterly,  he  went  wholly  along  with  the  slave-holdinc  party,  advocating 
an  extension  of  territory  with  a  view  to  extend  the  ramifications  of  davery.  But  he  wjtl 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  his  bitter  hostility  to  Britain,  against  which  he  wds 
ever  ready  to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  on  the  slightest  and  silliest  preto^t 
He  is   author   of  the   Hutory,    Tradition,  Langtuiges,  ete.^  ^  Indiam  im   t/ie   L'aitr-i 
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States;  of  France — its  Kirtg,  Court,  and  G&oemment;  and  other  works.    He  died  in  June, 
1866. 

CASSA'BA,  or  Casaba,  a  -.  in  Asia  Minor,  63  m.  e.  of  Smyrna,  witli  which  it  is 
connected  hy  a  raihroad.  0.  has  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  surrounding  district. 
Cotton  is  one  of  tne  chief  articles  of  trade,  and  silk-worms  are  raised  for  export. 
Another  valuable  industry  is  the  raising  of  melons  for  the  Constantinople  market.  In 
1865,  a  large  portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  tiie  same  year  there  were 
many  deaths  from  cholera.     Pop.  about  15,000,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  Turks. 

CA6SAGNAC.    See  Granieb  db  Cabsagnac,  ante, 

CAI96AVBEB,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  son  of  Antipater,  was  b.  about  854  b.o.  When 
young,  he  is  said  to  have  been  ill  used  by  Alexander  the  groat,  and  to  have  consequently 
conceived  a  mortal  hatred  to  that  monarch's  family.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  h& 
expected  to  succeed  to  the  regency;  but  Polysperchon  received  .the  honor  instead, 
which  so  dissatisfied  him,  that  he  resolved  to  contest  the  sovereignty  with  his  opponent. 
He  was  completely  successful ;  but  while  pursuing  his  career  of  conquest  in  the  s. 
of  Greece,  he  learned  that  Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander,  was  committing  havoc 
in  the  north,  and  consequently  hurried  back  to  Macedonia.  In  less  than  a  year  Olym- 
pias wafl  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Only  Roxana*  wife  of  Alexander,  and  her 
son  iB^us,  now  stood  between  him  and  the  throne  of  Macedon ;  but  he  did  not  find  it 
convenient  to  ''make  away"  with  these  two  until  several  years  had  passed.  Mean- 
while, he  married  Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander,  in  whose  honor  he  founded, 
about  816  B.C.,  the  town  which  bears  her  name.  In  the  following  year  he  caused 
Thebes,  which  Alexander  had  destroyed,  to  be  rebuilt.  He  next  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  which,  with  an  intervening  peace  of  one  year,  lasted 
from  815  to  801  b.  c,  in  the  last  of  which  years  Antigonus  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus.  Along  with  his  auxiliaries,  Seleucus,  I^tolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  he  seized 
and  shared  the  dominions  of  the  vanquished.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  intrigue 
and  military  enterprise.    He  died  297  or  296  b.c. 

CASSAN'DER,  Geobob,  1515-66;  a  native  of  Zeeland;  professor  of  classics  at 
Bruges  and  Ghent;  spent  most  of  his  life  in  trying  to  effect  a  union  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  to  which  end  he  published  several  works,  which  had 
the  distinction  of  being  both  fiercely  attacked  by  Calvin  and  pointedly  denounced  by 
the  council  of  Trent, 

CASfiAKDBA,  according  to  Homeric  legend,  was  the  fairest  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  the  twin-sister  of  Helenus.    The  children  playing  in  the  court  of  the  tem- 

gle  of  the  Thymbfffian  Apollo,  not  far  from  Ilium,  till  it  waa  too  late  for  them  to  return 
ome,  a  bed  of  laurel  twi^  was  made  for  them  in  the  temple;  and  there,  in  the  morn- 
ing, two  snakes  were  found  licking  their  ears,  from  which  resulted  such  an  acuteness  of 
hearing,  that  they  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  gods.  C.  afterwards  attracted  the  love  of 
Apollo  by  her  beauty,  and  he  taucht  her  the  secrets  of  prophecy;  but  displeased  by  her 
rejection  of  his  suit,  laid  upon  ner  the  curse  that  her  vaticinations  should  never  be 
believed.  Accordingly,  she  prophesied  in  vain  of  the  treachery  of  the  Grecian  horse 
and  the  destruction  of  Troy.  On  the  capture  of  the  city,  she  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  but  was  torn  from  the  altar  by  the  Locrian  Ajax,  and  ravished  in  the  temple. 
She  afterwards,  in  the  distribution  of  the  prey,  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamennon,  to 
whom  she  bore  twin  sons,  but  was  murderea  by  Clytemnestra. 

CASSANDBA,  a  peninsula  in  the  province  of  Roumelia,  European  Turkey,  situated 
between  the  gulfs  of  Salonica  and  Cassandra,  in  lat.  40"  n.,  long  28°  80'  e.  The  ancient 
name  of  this  headland  was  Pa^n«.  Grain  of  superior  quality  is  raised  here;  wool, 
honey,  and  wax  are  produced;  and  silk-worms  are  extensively  reared.  The  gulf  of 
Cassandra  (ancient  Toronaicus  Sinus)  has  a  length  of  83  m.  from  s.e.  to  n.w.,  and  a 
breadth  of  10  miles. 

CASSA'NO,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cosenza,  84  m.  n.  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  has  a  cathe- 
dral, an  old  castle  built  on  an  imposing  mass  of  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and 
manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  silk,  cotton,  and  macaroni.     Pop.  8,000. 

CA8SA'K0»  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  17  m.  e.n.e.  of  Milan.  It  is  situated  on  the  ri^ht 
bank  of  the  Adda,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  on  the  railway  to  Brescia,  and  has  extensive 
silk-mills.  C.  was  the  scene  of  two  sangumary  battles—one  in  1705,  between  the  French 
under  the  duke  de  Venddme,  and  the  miperialists  under  prince  Eugene,  in  which  tho 
latter  were  defeated ;  the  other  in  1799,  wlicn  the  Russians  and  Austrians  under  Suwa- 
row  defeated  the  French  under  Moreau.     Pop.  4,500. 

CASSATION,  Court  op.  In  the  law  of  France,  the  act  of  annulling  the  decision  of  a 
court  or  judicial  tribunal  is  called  mssatwn,  from  the  verb  rasser,  to  l)reak  or  annul  (Lat. 
qiiatere;  Eng.  quash);  and  the  function  of  cassation,  as  regards  the  judgments  of  all  the 
other  courts,  is  assigned  to  a  special  tribunal  called  the  court  of  C,  which  may  thus  be 
regarded,  in  a  certam  sense,  as  llie  last  and  higliest  court  of  appeal  for  the  wnole  coun- 
try.    But  as  everything  is  excluded  beyond  the  question  whether  or  not  tlie  view  taken 

of  the  law,  and  of  the  proper  method  of  administering  it  by  the  inferior  tribunal,  liiteK 
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1)6611  the  right  one,  the  idea  attached  to  this  institution  is  less  that  of  a  court  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  tlian  of  a  department  of  government  to  which  the  duty  of  inspecting  the 
administration  of  justice  is  assigned.  By  the  65th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  year 
YIII.,  it  was  enacted  that  there  shall  be  *'for  the  whole  of  France  a  tribunal  of  cassa- 
tion, which  shall  pronounce  on  demands  for  cassation  a^inst  Judgments  in  the  last 
resort  pronounced  by  the  tribunals;"  and  the  following  article  of  the  same  constitution 
bears  that  this  supreme  tribunal  shall  pronounce  no  judgment  on  the  foundation  or 
merits  of  the  cause,  but  that,  in  case  of  its  breaking  the  judgment  pronounced,  it  shall 
remit  to  the  tribunal  appealed  from  to  pronounce  another.  The  title  of  tribunal  was 
afterwards  changed  for  that  of  court,  by  a  aenatus  conwitum  of  the  year  XII. ;  but  sub- 
stantially the  institution  has  retained  its  original  character,  notwithstanding  all  the 
changes  of  government  which  have  occurred  in  France.  The  demand  for  cassation  can 
be  made  only  by  the  parties  to  the  suit,  or  by  the  procurewr-gmeraX  of  the  court  of  C.  for 
the  public  interest.  Criminal  as  well  as  civil  judgment  may  be  reviewed  by  the  court 
of  C,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  judgments  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  of  courts- 
martial,  military  and  naval.  The  delay  allowed  for  bringing  a  civil  case  before  the 
court  of  C.  is  three  months  for  persons  domiciled  in  France,  six  months  for  those  in 
€k>rsica,  a  year  for  American  colonists,  and  two  for  all  persons  resident  beyond  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope.  In  criminal  matters,  the  procedure  is  greatly  more  prompt,  three  full 
days  onl^  being  allowed  to  the  person  condemned  to  brin^  his  action  of  C,  and  the  same 
space  being  given  to  the  procureur-g^n^ral.  In  all  criminal  and  police  cases,  the  court 
of  0.  may  pronounce  judgment  immediately  after  the  expiry  of  these  days,  and  must 
do  so  within  a  month.  The  court  of  C.  is  divided  into  three  sections,  one  of  which  is 
devoted  to  criminal  matters.  Its  staff  consists  of  a  president,  who  has  the  title  of  fimt 
president,  and  three  vice-presidents,  who  are  called  presidents;  45  counselors  or  ordinary 
judges:  a  procureur-g6neral,  or  public  prosecutor;  6  substitutes,  who  have  the  title  of 
advocates-general;  and  several  inferior  officers.  The  presidents  and  counselors  are  named 
by  the  sovereign  for  life,  the  other  officers  being  removable  at  pleasure.  No  judgmest 
can  be  pronounced  unless  11  judges  are  present,  the  decision  being  determined  by  the 
majority.  Where  the  numbers  are  equally  divided,  6  judges  are  ciuled  in;  and  cases  of 
peculiar  difficulty  may  be  judged  of  by  the  three  sections  united.  The  whole  court,  when 
presided  over  by  the  minister  of  justice,  possesses  also  the  right  of  discipline  and  censure 
over  all  judges  for  grave  offenses,  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  law.  When  thus 
consti^tuted,  the  court  of  C.  may  suspend  the  judges  of  the  imperial  courts  from  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  and  call  them  to  its  bar.  The  procureur-gen4ral  of  the 
court  of  C.  likewise  possesses  a  surveillance  over  the  procureurs-gen6raux  of  the  imperial 
courts. 

The  members  of  this  august  tribunal  wear  a  red  gown  with  a  violet  toque,  or  cap 
of  velvet;  the  robes  of  the  presidents  and  of  the  procureur-g^neral  being  doubled  with 
white  fur. 

CASS'AYA^aWest  Indian  name  of  the  plant  also  called  Manioc  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  starch 
produced  from  it,  which  is  otherwise  called  Brazilian  arrow-root,  and  is  popularly  known 
in  Britain  as  Tapioca  (q.v.). 

CASSAY',  or  Manipur',  a  mountainous  country  in  farther  India,  to  the  s.e.  of  Upper 
Assam,  stretching  from  23°  49'  to  25"  41'  n.  lat.,  and  from  93°  5'  to  94°  32'  e.  long.,  and 
having  an  area  of  7,584  sq.  miles.  It  contains  a  pop.  estimated  at  126,000.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  England  merely  from  its  being  on  the  Burmese  frontier.  Accordingly,  beiore 
the  war  of  1835  began,  it  was  occupied  by  the  British;  and,  being  permanently  ceded  at 
the  close  of  the  contest,  it  was  handed  over,  free  from  tribute,  to  the  native  rajah.  The 
inhabitants  are  more  generally  Brahmanists  than  Buddhists.  The  productions  are  tea. 
rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  and  mustard ;  and  the  manufactures  are  mus- 
lins, silks,  and  a  few  iron  wares.  The  chief  tow^n  is  Manipur,  which  sometimes  gives 
name  to  the  principality. 

CASSEL,  the  capital  of  the  former  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  now  a  portion  of  Prus 
sia,  Pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Fiilda,  here  a  navigable  river,  120  m.  by  rail. 
n.n.e.  of  Fraukfort-on-the-Main.  It  contains (1875)  53,043  inhabitants,  including  military 
and  servants  and  laborers  connected  with  them.  The  oldest  part  of  the  town  consists  of 
a  few  very  narrow,  crooked  streets,  close  on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda;  the  more  modern 
parts  are  on  hills,  which  rise  ^ntly  from  the  river.  C.  is  partially  walled.  In  Fried- 
richs-Platz,  the  largest  square  in  any  German  town,  stands  the  elector's  palace,  a  com 
paratively  mean  structure:  a  little  below  is  the  first  story  of  a  niagniticont  puiuce  com- 
menced m  1820,  and  stopped  in  the  following  year  by  the  deatli  of  the  elector  who 
projected  it.  Amongst  tlie  other  public  buildings  and  institutions,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  Museum  Ph-edericmnum,  which  has  a  library  of  90,000  volumes  and 
some  valuable  MS8.  The  picture-gallery  contains  about  1400  paintings,  including  some 
excellent  specimens  of  the  best  masters.  In  the  cabinet  of  curiosities,  there  are  exam- 
ples showing  the  gradual  development  and  improvement  of  watcli-umking  from  the  ear- 
liest invention  at  Nuremberg  to  the  present  time.  C.  contains  an  ol>servatory,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  number  of  learned  and  scientific  associations.  From  1807  to  181*3  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  gardens  of  WilhelmshOhe— which  w^ 
assigned  by  the  present  emperor  of  Germany  to  the  late  emperor  Isapoleon  as  a  real* 
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dence  after  his  fall  at  Sedan,  in  Sept.,  1870— with  their  splendid  fountains  and  cascades, 
and  the  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  within  the  hollow  or  whose  club  eight  persons  can 
stand  at  one  time,  are  only  8  m.  from  Cassel.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  woolen, 
and  silk  fabrics,  lace,  and  carpets.  Under  the  name  of  Chassala,  the  town  appear  to 
have  existed  as  early  as  the  19th  century. 

CASSEL,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nord,  27  m.  n.w.  of  Lille.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  overlooking  a  country  on  all  sides  so  flat,  that  the  view, 
although  the  elevation  is  only  800  ft.,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  widest  in  Europe,  extend- 
ing over  the  broad  fertile  plains  of  Flanders,  and  to  the  chalk  cliffs  of  England,  and  tak- 
ing in  82  towns  and  100  villages.  Durine  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  undertaken 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Mont  Cassel  was  one  of  the  chief  signal-stations.  C. 
has  manufactures  of  lace,  linen,  thread,  hosierv,  etc.  Pop.  '76,  8,224.  It  wa&  known 
to  the  Romans,  who  had  a  station  here,  as  CasteUum, 

GAS'SEL,  PAUiiUS  Stephanus  Sblio,  b.  1827;  a  (German  author  of  Jewish  descent; 
educated  both  in  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools;  finished  his  studies  under 
Ranke  in  Berlin,  and  became  a  journalist.  He  was  in  the  Prussian  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, 1806-67,  and  declined  re-election,  preferring  to  become  minister  of  Christ  church, 
Berlin.  He  has  published  articles  and  books  on  the  Jews,  and  on  religion  and  politics; 
sad  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on  papal  history,  the  Glerman  war,  etc. 

CASSIA,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  kind  of  medicinal  bark,  but  their  descriptloni 
are  so  imperfect  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  bark  it  is.  The  name  is  employed 
in  the  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Exodus  xxx.  24,  and  in  Psa.  xlv.  8,  its 
iise  in  these  places  being  derived  from  the  Septuagint;  and  it  is  not  improbably  sup- 
posed that  the  substance  intended  is  the  same  now  known  in  our  shops  as  C.  bark,  or  U, 
Ugnea. — 2.  0.  is  now  the  botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leg- 
uminascB,  sub-order  ccBscUpineoB,  containing  many  species — ^more  than  200  having  been 
described — trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  Africa  and  of  the  warm 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  They  have  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  with  deci- 
duous calyx  of  five  somewhat  unequal  sepals,  corolla  of  five  petals,  of  which  the  lower 
ones  are  the  larger,  ten  free  stamens,  of  which  three  are  long,  four  short,  and  three 
abortive,  and  anthers  opening  by  two  holes  at  the  top.  The  leaves  and  pods  of  many 
species  have  a  peculiar  sweetish  but  nauseous  smell,  and  a  nkuseous  bitter  taste  accom- 
panied with  a  loatlisome  sliminess.  They  seem  all  to  contain  the  purgative  principle 
called  cathartine  (q.v.),  and  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  species  are 
highly  valued,  and  much  used  as  a  medicine,  under  the  name  of  Senna  (q.v.).  The 
leaves  of  G.  MarylafwUca  possess  similar  properties,  and  are  now  used  to  some  extent 
in  the  United  States  of  America,— (7.  fistuut  (cathartocarpus)  yields  the  C.  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias, the  G.  pods,  pipe  C,  or  purging  G.  of  the  shops.  It  is  a  large  tree,  a  native  of 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  perhaps  also  of  the  East  Indies,  in  which,  at  all  events, 
it  is  now  widely  diffused  and  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  warm  parts 
of  America.  Its  leaves  have  4  to  6  pair  of  ovate  smooth  leaflets,  its  flowers  are  yellow 
and  in  loose  racemes;  its  pods,  which  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  pudding-pipe  tree, 
are  sometimes  2  ft.  in  length,  cylindrical,  black,  consisting  of  thin  brittle  woody  valves, 
w^ithin  which  is  a  cavity  divided  by  numerous  thin  transverse  partitions^  each  cell  con- 
taining a  single  seed  imbedded  in  a  soft  black  pulp.  It  is  this  pulp  that  is  the  part 
used  in  medicine;  it  has  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste,  and  in  small  doses  is  a  mild  lax- 
ative. It  is  sometimes  removed  from  the  pods  when  fresh;  or  an  extract  is  obtained, 
after  they  are  dried,  by  boiling  and  evaporating.  It  is  said  to  contain  61  to  69  per  cent 
of  sugar.  The  C,  pod's  of  the  West  Indies  contain  much  more  pulp,  and  are  therefore 
more  valuable  than  those  imported  from  the  East. — 3.  G.  hark,  or  C.  lign^a,  sometimes 
<'alled  Ghina  cinnamon,  is  a  bark  very  similar  to  cinnamon  both  in  appearance  and 
properties;  but  in  thicker  pieces,  and  less  closely  quilled,  of  a  less  sweet  and  delicate 
flavor,  but  more  pungent.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  cinnnmomum  G.,  or  aroynaticum,  a 
tree  of  the  same  genus  with  the  cinnamon-tree,  a  native  of  China,  and  extensively  culti- 
vated there.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  now  largely  imported  into 
Europe.  As  it  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  essential  oil,  and  is  also  much  cheaper 
than  true  cinnamon,  it  is  much  more  generally  used.  The  oil  which  it  contains  is  called 
oil  of  C,  and  is  very  similar  to  oil  of  cinnamon.  Coarse  cinnamon  is  sometimes  sold 
as  cassia.  G.  buds  are  believed  to  be  the  dried  flower-buds  of  the  same  tree  which 
yields  C.  bark.  They  are  now  imported  into  Britain  in  large  quantities,  and  are  much 
used  in  confcclionerv.  In  flavor  and  other  qualities  they  resemble  C.  bark;  in  appear- 
ance they  are  very  similar  to  cloves. 

CASSIA'NUS,  Joannes,  or  Joannes  Massiliensis,  or  Joannes  Eremita,  a  Christian 
teacher  of  the  ancient  church,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  c,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  promoter  of  monachism  in  Southern  Gaul,  and  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  the  extreme  dogmas  of  St.  Augustine  respecting  grace  and  free-will.  Shortly 
before  415  a.d.,  he  went  to  Massilia  (Marseille),  where  he  founded  two  monasteries 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  his  De  ImUtutis  Canobiorum.  One  of  these  mon- 
asteries was  for  nuns,  the  other  was  the  famous  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  which  under  C.  is 
aaid  to  have  possessed  not  less  than  5,000  inmates,  and  which  served  as  a  model  to  a 
multitude  of  monastic  institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.    His  Gollationes  Pairum  Sceti- 
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corum,  is  a  work  in  24  chapters,  each  of  whicli  gives  a  "  spiritual  colloquy  between 
monks  in  the  desert  of  Skeiis,"  regarding  the  monastic  life,  and  the  vexed  questions  of 
theology.  C.'s  Grecian  erudition,  his  aislike  of  dogmatic  subtleties,  and  his  zeal  for 
monastic  habits,  led  him  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  on  works  and  grace, 
and  to* set  up  a  doctrine  which  was  known  by  the  schoolmen  as  "semi-pelagianism." 
See  Pelaoianism.  As  C.'s  doctrine  gained  support  from  the  Massilian  monks,  St. 
Augustine,  having  been  informed  of  it  by  bis  friend  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  wrote 
strongly  against  it,  especially  in  his  treatise  I>e  Gratia  et  lAbero  Arbitrio,  contra  CoUa- 
tarem.  It  is  not  known  when  0.  died ;  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  433  a.d. 
The  first  collected  edition  of  the  various  works  attributed  to  him  was  published  at 
Basel  in  1559;  the  best  at  Frankfurt,  in  1723.  The  best  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
is  by  Wiggers,  De  Johqnni  G.  (Rostock,  1824-25). 

CASSICAHy  CassicuSy  a  genus  of  birds  allied  to  starlings,  having  an  exactly  conical 
bill,  thick  at  the  base,  and  extremely  sharp  pointed,  the  commissure  forming  an  angu- 
lated  line,  the  bill  ascending  on  the  forehead,  and  encroaching  circularly  on  the  plum- 
age. They  are  all  American  birds  of  gregarious  habits,  feeding  both  on  fruits  and 
insects,  and  "exhibiting  such  surprising  skill  and  ingenuity  in  tlie  structure  of  their 
nests,  that  an  old  lady  once  gravely  asked  an  American  ornithologist  whether  he  did 
not  think  they  might  be  taught  to  darn  stockings!"  The  crested  C,  or  crested  oriole 
(C.  ctistattis),  IS  a  native  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Paraguay.  It  is  about  20  in.  long,  is 
sometimes  seen  in  flocks  of  50  or  100,  and  constructs  its  nest  by  knitting  together  slireds 
of  a  thin  bark,  tUlanddoB,  etc.  The  nest  is  about  36  in.  long,  and  resembles  a  purse  or 
pouch,  the  lower  end  hemispherical,  and  10  in.  wide,  and  is  suspended  from  the 
extremity  of  a  branch  of  a  tall  smooth-stemmed  tree  on  the  outskirt  of  a  forest,  appar- 
ently to  insure  safety  from  monkeys  and  serpents.  Several  of  these  nests  are  often  to 
be  seen  hanging  from  the  branches  of  the  same  tree. 

CASSIDA'BIA,  a  genus  of  moWxx^^—cXMA  gasteropoda  (q.v.),  order  peetintbranchiata^ 
with  univalve  shells,  generally  repirded  as  belonging  to  the  family  bucemidtB  or  whelks 
(q.v.),  but  is  forming  a  connecting  link  with  the  family  murieidcB  (see  Murex).  The  shell 
is  ventricose,  with  a  moderately  elevated  spire,  the  aperture  elongated,  and  the  canal 
recurved,  but  not  very  abruptly — much  less  so  than  in  the  nearly  allied  genus  earns 
(see  Helmet  Shell). — the  columellar  lip  covered  with  a  plate,  and  the  outer  lip 
similarly  margined  within.  The  recent  species,  which  are  not  numerous,  belong  to  trop- 
ical and  subtropical  seas.  Fifty  fossil  species  have  been  described.  The  genus  first 
appears  in  the  upper  cretaceous  measures,  where  a  sinde  species  occurs.  In  the  eocene 
11  have  been  found,  and  about  40  in  the  pliocene,  it  has  its  fullest  development  as  a 
recent  shell,  no  less  than  70  species  being  luiown. 

The  name  eassidana  is  sometimes  given  to  a  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  which 
the  type  is  the  genus  casmda.    See  Tortoise  Beetle. 

CASSIN,  John,  1818-69;  b.  Penn.;  except  a  few  years  in  business,  he  devot«i 
most  of  his  life  to  ornithology,  and  published  many  works  thereon,  among  which  are 
Birds  of  California;  American  Omithciogy;  Mammalogy  and  Omxihology  of  the  U.  S. 
Exploring  Sapedition;  Ornithology  of  the  Japan  Erpioring  Eocpedition;  Ornithology  of 
QtUiee's  Anironomical  Expedition  to  Chili;  a  portion  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  Pacific 
Baib'oad  Explorations  and  Surtjeys;  and  the  ornithology  of  the  loonographioEncydopadia. 
He  was  grand-nephew  of  commodore  John  Gassin,  and  nephew  of  commodore  Stephen 
Cassin,  both  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 

CASSI'KI,  the  name  of  a  family  distinguished  by  their  services  in  astronomy  and 
geography. 

Cabsini,  Giovanni  Domenico,  was  b.  at  Perinaldo,  near  Nice,  on  the  8th  of  Jane, 
1825,  and  studied  at  the  college  of  Jesuits,  Genoa.  In  1650  he  was  appointed  to  the 
astronomical  chair  in  the  university  of  Bologna.  His  first  work  related  to  the  comet  of 
1652.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  the  determination  of  astronomical  refraction, 
and  of  the  sun*s  parallax,  etc.  In  1664-65  he  determined  the  pesiod  of  Jupiter's  rotation. 
Subsequently,  he  determined  the  pjeriods  of  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus,  as  also  of  the 
apparent  rotation  of  the  sun.  He  it  was  who  discovered  the  third  and  fifth  satellites  of 
Saturn,   and  afterwards  the  first  and  second,  as  well  as  the  dual  character  of  that 

Slanet's  ring.  He  was  also  the  first  who  carefully  observed  the  zodiacal  light;  he 
emonstrated  that  the  axis  of  the  moon  was  not  (as  had  been  believed)  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  explained  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  known  under  the  name  of 
lunar  libration.  One  of  his  finest  observations  was  the  coincidence  of  the  nodes  of  the 
moon's  equator  and  orbit.  C.  died  Sept.  14,  1712,  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
1669,  at  the  invitation  of  Colbert,  to  take  charge  of  the  observatory  erected  by  that 
minister. 

Cabsini,  Jacques,  son  of  the  preceding  was  b.  at  Paris,  Feb.  18.  1677.  In  1694  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  traveled  in  Italy,  Holland,  and 
England,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Newton,  Ilalley,  Flaihsteed,  etc.,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  roynl  society  of  London.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  observatory  at  Paris,  and  died  April  16,  1756.  C.  wrote 
several  treatises  on  electricity,  the  barometer,  etc.  In  his  treatise,  De  la  Grandefir  et  di 
la  Figure  dela  lerre  (Par.  1720),  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  earth  must  be  a  spheroid 
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elongated  at  the  poles.  The  Newtonians  denied  this,  inasmuch  as  it  was  opposed  to  the 
ascertained  facts  of  gravitation  and  rotation,  which  necessitated  tlie  eartli's  being  a 
spheroid  flattened  at  the  poles.  As  an  observer,  C.  was  eminently  successful.  He 
determined  the  periods  of  rotation  of  all  the  satellites  of  Saturn  then  known,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  planetary  orbits,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  very  nearly,  and  tlie  length, 
of  the  year,  etc.— His  son,  CiSSAR  Cassini,  was  also  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits. 

Cassini,  Jean  Dominique,  Comte  de,  the  son  of  Csesar  Cassini,  was  b.  at  Paris, 
June  30,  1748.  He  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  observatory,  and  completed  in  178^ 
the  great  topographical  map  of  France,  begun  by  his  father.  But  it  having  been  decreed 
in  1793  that  the  observatory  should  no  longer  be  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  three 
others  were  in  consequence  elected  to  the  superintendence  of  it  along  with  C,  whose 
conduct  on  learning  this  fact  showed  that  he  had  a  greater  regard  for  his  own  dignitv 
than  for  the  whole  stellar  universe.  He  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
astronomical  science,  and  obstinately  kept  his  purpose  through  a  life  that  lasted  nearly 
a  century,  and  which  was  apparently  so  prolonged  to  test  the  durability  of  a  French- 
man's disdain.  In  his  95th  year  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems  I  He  died  Oct. 
18,  1845. 

CASSI'NO,  a  game  at  cards  played  by  two  or  more  persons.  Four  cards  are 
dealt,  one  at  a  time,  to  each  player,  and  four  are  turned  face  up  on  the  table.  After 
the  hands  are  played  the  greatest  number  of  cards  counts  the  holder  three,  the  greatest 
number  of  spades  one,  big  C.  (the  ten  of  diamonds)  two,  little  C,  (the  deuce  of 
spades)  one,  and  each  ace  one,  so  that  nine  can  be  possibly  counted  by  one  person; 
the  whole  game  is  21.*  Tlie  play  is  to  take  from  the  table  as  many  cards  as  possible, 
preferring  spades,  or  aces,  or  big  or  little  Cassino.  The  cards  are  taken  by  the  num- 
ber of  their  spots;  thus  a  ten  will  take  a  ten,  or  a  nine  and  an  ace,  or  four  aces  and  a 
six,  or  any  combination  of  spots  that  make  just  ten.  Another  part  of  the  game  ifr 
"building;"  for  example,  a  player  puts  a  four  on  a  six  to  make  up  ten,  meaning  to 
take  both  when  it  again  comes  Ids  turn;  but  anyone  having  a  ten  may  take  them 
before  him;  or  if  he  builds  a  six,  the  next  player  may  make  it  a  nine,  and  the  next 
still  may  put  on  an  ace  and  call  it  ten;  but  m  building,  the  one  who  makes  any  par- 
ticular number  must  hold  the  card  that  will  take  it.  Some  persons  make  a  progressive 
build;  that  is,  if  one  has  a  nine  and  cannot  at  the  time  make  a  nine,  he  puts  a  four  on 
a  two  and  calls  it  six,  having  of  course  a  three  to  make  nine  when  it  is  next  his  turn  to 
play.  But  this  kind  of  building  is  generally  ruled  out  as  irregular.  A  modern  varia- 
tion of  the  game  is  now  common,  in  which  the  knave  counts  eleven,  the  queen  twelve, 
the  king  thirteen,  the  ace  one  or  fourteen  as  the  players  may  choose,  and  the  **  joker  *" 
fifteen.  This  plan  greatly  enlarges  the  number  of  combinations,  and  makes  the  game  more 
intricate;  as,  for  instance,  an  ace  may  possibly  take  three  otlicr  aces,  four  deuces,  and 
a  tray,  making  fourteen  spots;  or  the  ace  may  take  the  big  and  little  C.  and  twa 
aces,  which  would  make  six  points  in  the  game. 

CA88I0D0BUS,  or  (according  to  several  MSS.)  CASSIODO'RUS, Magnus  Aubelius,  & 
Latin  writer,  who  distinguished  himself  by  bis  erudition  in  an  age  of  barbarism,  was 
b.  at  Scylaceum  (now  Squillace),  in  Calabria^  about  468  a.d.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
noble  Roman  family,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Odoacer  by  his  superior  abili- 
ties and  accomplishments.  Under  this  monarch  he  held  various  offices,  but  after  the 
defeat  and  murder  of  Odoacer  by  Thedoric  the  Ostrogoth,  he  passed  into  the  service  of 
the  latter.  The  highest  honors  now  fell  upon  him;  and  for  years  he  administered  the 
Ostrogothic  power  with  remarkable  prudence  and  success.  In  his  70th  year,  however^ 
he  withdrew  to  Calabria,  where  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Yiviers,  and  employed 
himself  and  the  other  monks  in  the  invaluable  work  of  copying  classical  MSS.;  his> 
great  desire  being  to  improve  the  education  of  the  clergy.  C.  was  about  100  years  old 
when  he  died.  Besides  his  grammatical  and  rhetorical  manuals,  which  were  used  as 
text-books  during  the  middle  ages,  he  wrote  a  very  important  work,  entiled  Variarvm 
Epistolarum  Lihri  Xll.  This  is  a  collection  of  state-papers,  and  is,  in  fact  the  most 
extensive  as  well  as  the  most  reliable  source  of  information  which  we  possess  in  regard 
to  everything  connected  with  the  Ostrogothic  rule  in  Italy.  The  style,  however,  ia 
very  peculiar,  and  shows  the  influence  which  the  political  career  of  C.  had  cxenased  on 
his  language  and  modes  of  thought.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  Variarum  was  printed 
at  Augsburg  in  1533. 

CASSIOFE'IA,  the  lady  in  her  chair,  a  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphf*re,  near 
Cepheus,  and  not  far  from  the  n.  pole.  It  is  marked  by  five  stars  of  the  third  magni- 
tude, forming  a  figure  like  an  M.  A  line  from  Capella  to  the  bright  star  in  Cygnus 
passes  nearly  through  the  middle  of  this  M.  C,  according  to  Flamsteed,  contams  55 
stars,  all  of  small  magnitude.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  woman  siting  in  a  chair  with  a. 
branch  in  her  hand.  In  the  year  1572,  there  all  at  once  appeared  in  C.  a  new  star.  It 
was  first  noticed  by  Tycho  Brahe  on  the  11th  Nov.,  when  its  luster  exceeded  that  of  all 
the  fixed  stars,  and  nearly  equaled  that  of  Venus.  The  star  gradually  diminished  in 
luster,  from  the  time  of  its  being  observed  until,  in  Mar.,  1574,  it  disappeared.  It  is 
said  to  have  alarmed  all  the  astronomers  of  the  age.  Tycho  Brahe  wrote  a  treatise  oi> 
it,  and  supposed— without  good  reasons — that  it  had  pi't-'viously^imggjrc^jii^^  ami 
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1264.    Sir  John  Herschel  suggested  the  possibility  of  its  reappearance  m  1872,  but  his 
suggestion  was  not  verified. 

CASSIQUIA'BE,  or  Casbiquiari,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  forming  the  s. 
bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco,  which  It  leaves  in  lat.  8°  10'  n.,  long.  66*"  20'  w.,  and  after  a 
rapid  8.w.  course  of  about  130  m.,  joins  the  Rio  Negro  in  lat.  2''  5'  n.,  long  67"  40'  west. 
About  100  yards  in  breadth  when  it  issues  from  the  Orinoco,  it  gradually  increases  until 
at  its  union  with  the  Rio  Ne^o  it  attains  a  width  of  600  yards.  By  means  of  this  singu- 
lar river,  water-communication  is  established,  through  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  their 
iijauents,  between  the  interior  of  Brazil  and  the  Caraccas  in  Venezuela. 

CA8'8I8  (Fr.,  the  black  currant-tree),  a  French  liqueur  prepared  from  black  currants; 
the  manufacture  has  recently  become  of  great  importance,     bee  Curkast. 

CASSIS.     See  Helmet  Shell,  ante, 

CASSITE'BIOEB.    See  Scillt  Isles. 

CAS'SITERITE,  the  common  ore  of  tin,  the  only  source  of  the  metal;  found  in 
Banca  (an  island  in  the  Malay  archipelago),  in  Cornwall  (England),  Spain,  Sweden, 
France,  California,  and  Chili.  It  consists  of  78.88  tin,  and  21.62  oxygen;  it  is  found  in 
mass,  in  fibres,  in  rolled  flakes,  and  in  grains. 

CAB'BIUB,  Longi'nus  Caius,  one  of  Cffisar's  assassins.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
•civil  war,  though  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  he  sided  with  Pompey  and  the  aristocratic  fac- 
tion against  Cssar.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  latter,  who  pardoned  him,  and  even 
made  him  one  of  his  legates.  In  44  B.C.,  through  the  influence  of  Csesar,  he  was  made 
prcBtor  pereffrinus,  and  was  promised  the  governorship  of  Syria  in  the  following  year. 
But  his  mean  and  jealous  spirit  could  not  endure  the  burden  of  gratitude  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  generosity  of  the  dictator,  and  he  resolved  to  be  released  by  the  murder  of 
his  benefactor.  Having  attached  to  himself  the  mutinous  spirits  among  the  subjugated 
Aristocracy,  and  also  won  over  M.  Brutus,  the  pseudo-patriotic  conspiracy  was  soon 
matured,  and  on  the  15th  of  Mar.,  44  b.c.,  Csesar  fell  bv  the  daggers  of  assassins.  The 
result  of  this  bloody  deed  was  not  what  C.  had  expected.  The  popular  feeling— as  wit- 
nessed by  the  riots  that  broke  out  at  Caesar's  funeral — was  strongly  against  the  murder- 
ers; aud  the  military  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mark  Antony.  C.  therefore  fled  to 
the  east,  aud  made  himself  master  of  Syria.  Afterwards  he  united  his  forces  with  those 
of  Brutus,  and  having  greedily  plundered  Asia  Minor,  they  crossed  the  Hellespont  in 
the  beginninff  of  42  B.C.,  marched  through  Thrace,  and  took  up  a  superior  position  near 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  Antony  and  Octavian.  The  divi- 
sion commaDded  by  C.  was  totally  routed,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  Brutus  succeeded 
in  repulsing  the  troops  of  Octavian.  C,  supposing  that  all  was  lost,  compelled  his 
freedman,  rindarus.  to  put  him  to  death.  C.'s  wife,  a  half-sister  of  Brutus,  survived 
him  upwards  of  60  years.     She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  22  a.d. 

CABBIUB,  Purple  of,  is  a  coloring  substance  of  very  ancient  use,  which  is  prepared 
by  adding  a  mixed  solution  of  protochloride  and  bichloride  of  tin  gradually  to  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold,  when  a  more  or  less  abundant  precipitate  of  the  double  stannate  of 
gold  and  tin  (AuO.SnOa+SnCSnOj)  is  thrown  down.  The  purple  of  C.  is  soluble  m 
ammonia,  yielding  a  very  pretty  purple  solution,  from  which  it  can  again  be  obtained, 
with  solid  form  unchanged,  by  evaporating  the  ammonia.  Mixed  with  borax,  or  some 
fusible  glass,  purple  of  C.  is  employed  by  the  potter  to  communicate  a  rich  purple  or  rose 
tint  to  the  better  kinds  of  china,  and  it  also  imparts  the  red  color  to  the  kind  of  glass 
known  as  BoJiemian  gUus. 

CASSIU8  PARMENSI8,  or  Caius  CASsros  Severus,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
the  life  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  was  an  adherent  of  his  namesake  Cassius,  and  fought  on 
his  side  until  their  defeat  at  Philippi.  Afterwards  he  adhered  to  Pompey,  and  finally 
supported  Anthony  until  the  defeat  at  Actium.  He  went  to  Athens,  but  was  arreste<l 
and  executed  by  order  of  Augustus.  He  made  some  pretensions  to  poetry,  but  he  was 
not  the  Cassius  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  noted  for  the  abundance  and  the  poverty  of  his 
compositions. 

CABSIVELAtT'inrB,  a  British  chief,  who  fought  against  Caesar  during  his  second 
invasion  of  the  island,  54  b.c.  He  ruled  the  country  n.  of  the  Thames,  and  had  a  great 
reputation  as  a  warrior,  but  his  capital  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  he  himself  com 
pelled  to  flee.  He  afterwards  sued  for  peace,  which  he  obtained,  on  condition  of  paying 
tribute  and  giving  hostages. 

CASBOCK,  a  long  loose  coat,  formerly  in  common  wear,  but  now  usually  worn  only 
by  the  clergy.  As  worn  by  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  it  is  a  long  coat  with 
a  single  upright  collar.  Black  is  the  common  color  for  all  orders  of  the  clergv,  but  on 
state  occasions  bishops  frequently  wear  purple  cassocks.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
cassocks  vary  in  color  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  wearer — priests  wearing  black, 
bishops  purple,  cardinals  scarlet,  and  the  pope  white. 

CAS  SOWABT,  Canuanus,  a  genus  of  birds  nearly  allied  to  the  ostrich  (see  Brkvt- 
PENNp:a  and  Ostrich),  but  distinctively  characterized  by  still  greater  shortness  of  wing, 
by  a  laterally  CDmpressod  bill,  by  a  bony  crest,  by  pendent  wattles  on  the  naked  neck, 
and  by  three  toes  on  each  foot,  all  furnished  with  claws,  the  inner  toe  short,  and  armed 
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■with  a  very  loQg  and  sharp  claw.  There  are  also  very  important  anatomical  difter- 
€nces  in  its  digestive  organs^  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  same  coarse  diet,  for  the  G. 
*'ha8  short  intestines  and  small  coeca,  wants  the  intermediate  stomach  between  the  crop 
and  gizzard,  and  its  cloaqa  does  not  proportionally  exceed  that  of  other  birds."  Only 
one  species  is  known,  easuarius  galeatus,  sometimes  called  emu  by  the  older  naturalists, 
before  that  name  was  appropriated  to  the  Australian  bird  which  now  alone  receives  it. 
The  C.  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  other  Asiatic  islands,  chiefly 
inhabiting  deep  forests.  In  general  appearance,  it  is  not  unlike  the  ostrich,  but  has  a 
much  shorter  neck.  It  is  the  largest  known  bird  except  the  ostrich,  and  its  height,  when 
erect,  is  about  5  feet.  It  feeds  on  fruit,  eggs,  and  succulent  herbage.  When  attacked, 
it  defends  itself  by  kicking  obliquely  backwards  with  its  feet,  and  by  striking  with  its 
short  wings,  the  rigid  barbless  shafts  of  which,  although  useless  even  to  aid  it  in  running, 
are  not  without  value  as  weapons.  There  are  only  about  five  of  them  in  each  wing, 
somewhat  resembling  the  quills  of  a  porcupine;  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
wing  there  is  a  spur.  The  color  of  the  C.  is  brownish  black ;  the  feathers  are  loosely 
webbed,  and  hang  down,  so  that,  at  a  little  distance,  the  bird  seems  clothed  with  hair. 
Those  of  the  rump  are  14  in.  long,  hanging  down  in  place  of  a  tail.  The  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  naked  and  of  a  bluish  color,  and  there  are  two  pendent  wat- 
tles, partly*  red  and  partly  blue,  on  the  front  of  the*  neck.  On  the  breast  is  a  callous 
bare  part,  on  which  the  bird  rests  its  body  on  the  ground.  The  bony  crest  or  helmet 
reaches  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  middle  of  the  crown,  and  is  about  8  in.  high, 
exhibiting  the  most  intense  blue,  purple,  ard  scarlet  blended  together.  The  O.  lajrs  a 
few  eggs,  which  it  leaves  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  which  are  greenish, 
and  have  a  much  thinner  shell  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  Its  flesh  is  black,  tough,  and 
juiceless.  The  C.  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen  in  menageries  in  Europe,  but  is  becom- 
mg  more  rare  in  its  native  regions,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  kept  tame. 

CAST,  an  impression  produced  by  pouring  a  ductile  substance,  such  as  plaster  of 
Paris,  into  a  mold.  This  method  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  multiplying  not 
only  objects  of  art,  such  as  the  small  household  statues  of  the  gods,  but  articles  of  direct 
utility.  Thes  so-called  Celt^,  or  chisels  of  bronze,  which,  with  the  molds  for  casting 
them,  are  found  in  England,,  Ireland,  and  France,  testif}^  to  the  fact  tliat  the  art  oi 
casting  from  a  mold  is  one  of  the  earliest  acquired  by  semi-civilized  nations.  Casts  are 
of  incalculable  value  in  fivmiliarizing  the  eyes  of  those  who  can  never  look  on  the 
originals  with  the  grand  and  beautiful  forms  of  antique  art.  The  best  to  be  had  in  this 
country  are  those  executed,  and  sold  on  application,  at  the  British  Museum.  Casting, 
when  applied  to  metals,  is  called  founding  (q.v.). 

CASTAGN'O,  Andrea  del,  1390-1457;  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  who 
imitated  the  naturalists  of  the  time  in  boldness  of  attitude,  but  was  deflcient  in  grace 
and  coloring.  For  several  centuries,  C.  rested  under  the  imputation  of  having  mur- 
dered his  colleague,  Domenico  Venezaino,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  then  recent  secret 
of  oil  painting  as  practiced  in  Flanders  by  the  Van  Eycks;  but  the  charge  has  been 
provccf  untrue,  as  Domenico  outlived  C.  by  four  years.  One  of  C.'s  extant  works  is  an 
equestrian  iigure  in  the  Florentine  cathedral. 

CA8TAXIA,  a  fountain  on  the  slope  of  Parnassus,  a  little  above  Delphi,  in  Phocis, 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  It  was  the  "  holy-water"  of  the  Delphian  temple;  and 
all  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  or  visited  the  place  with  any  religious  purpose  what- 
ever, were  wont  to  bathe  their  hair  rore  puro  CastcUuB  (in  the  pure  dew  of  C),  but  those 
who  wished  to  be  purified  from  murder  bathed  their  whole  body.  The  Roman  poets 
feigned  tliat  its  waters  filled  the  mind  of  those  who  drank  of  it  with  poetic  inspiration. 
It  was  imagined  to  have  some  connection  with  the  river  Cephisus,  and  to  flow  from  the 
subterranean  Styx.  The  fountain,  whose  waters  are  still  pure  and  delightful  as  in  the 
days  of  classical  antiquity,  now  bears  the  name  of  St.  John,  from  a  small  chapel  of  that 
name  close  by. 

CASTANETS,  a  musical  instrument  of  percussion  in  the  form  of  two  hollow  nut-shells, 
which  are  bound  together  by  a  band  fastened  on  the  thumb,  and  struck  by  the  fingers 
to  produce  a  trilling  sound  in  keeping  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  The  krotaJon  of 
the  ancients  was  somewhat  similar.  The  C.  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors, 
where  they  retain  the  name  of  ca.stanulas,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
<!hestnut.  "  The  C.  are  now  much  used  in  the  ballet  and  in  the  opera. 

CASTA'NEA.     See  Chestnut,  ante. 

CASTA'JrOS,  Don  Franctsco  Xavteu  de,  Duke  of  Baylen,  a  celebrated  Spanish  gen- 
eral, was  b.  at  Madrid  in  1756,  and  studied  in  Germany  the  military  tactics  of  Frederick 
the  great.  For  some  time  after  his  return  to  Spain,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
distinction;  but  when  Napoleon  I.  invaded  that  country,  C  received  the  command  of  a 
division  of  the  Spanish  arm)',  and  on  the  22d  of  July,  1808,  compelled  20,000  French, 
under  gen.  Dupont,  to  surrender  at  Baylen.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  merit  of 
this  prodigious  success  belonged  more  to  Aloys  Reding,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  the  second 
in  command.  In  Nov.  of  the  same  year,  C.  was  in  turn  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Tudela.     The  arrival  of  Wellington  necessarily  reduced  him  to  a  subordinate  position, 

but  he  took  part  in  the  important  battles  of  Albuera,  Salamanca,  and  Vitloria.     In  1811, 
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he  wa3  appointed  general  of  the  4th  Spanish  corps  d'armee,  and  commandant  of  several 
provinces.  In  1815,  he  ^as  placed  at  the  head  of  80,000  troops,  destined  to  invade 
France,  some  of  which  had  already  crossed  the  frontier  when  the  news  came  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Although  no  great  favorite  with  the  court  politicians,  his  talents 
could  not  be  overlooked.  In  1825,  he  was  called  to  the  state  council,  where  he 
became  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Carlist  party.  He  died  24th  Sept.,  1852,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  96. 

CAST — CASTIHO-LDnS.  The  casting-line,  in  angling,  is  a  gut^line  on  which  the  arti- 
ficial flies  are  fastened.  It  is  made  up  of  several  lengths  of  ^t,  knotted  together,  and, 
usually  from  2  to  4  yards  long.  The  flies  are  attached  at  intervals  of  about  2  ft.,  and 
the  line  with  its  flies  is  called  a  cast.  The  term  east  is  also  applied  to  a  part  of  a  stream 
where  certain  fish  may  be  taken,  as  a  trout-cast,  a  salmon-cast. 

CASTE,  a  term  applied  chiefly  to  distinct  classes  or  sections  of  society  in  India,  and, 
in  a  modified  sense,  to  social  distinctions  of  an  exclusive  nature  among  the  nations  of  the 
west.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  c,  the  Portuguese  began  to  penetrate  to  India  hj 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  trade  with  the  Deccan  or  southern  portion  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  they  found  arbitrary  social  laws,  full  of  intricate  regulations  which  con- 
stantly interfered  with  their  intercourse  with  the  natives,  especially  in  matters  involving 
the  subdivision  of  labor.  They  found  certain  pursuits  invariably  followed  by  a  certain 
class,  and  any  attempt  to  induce  a  man  to  perform  offices  not  appointed  for  the  class  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  met  with  violent  opposition,  though  such  offices  might,  accord- 
ing to  European  notions,  be  more  honorable  than  many  he  was  content  to  fulfill.  They 
observed,  also,  that  these  different  classes  often  varied  m  appearance,  the  result,  in  some 
cases,  of  their  addiction  for  many  generations  to  the  same  pursuits;  in  others,  of  their 
having  actually  arisen  from  a  difEerent  stock.  Hence  they  applied  to  these  various  diri- 
sions  of  society  the  term  casta — a  Portuguese  and  Spanish  word,  meaninga  breed.  As 
applied  to  these  classes  of  Hindu  society,  the  word  has  pasced  into  most  European  lan- 
guages. From  its  frequent  use  in  India,  it  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  considered 
of  Hindu  origin.*  Of  late,  it  has  been  spelled  caste,  but  by  old  authors  «m</  and  it  is 
even  a  question  whether  the  word  may  not  be  as  genuine  English,  as  casta  is  Spanish. 

In  the  s.  of  India,  the  Portuguese  became  acquainted  with  what  is  considered  the 
most  exaggerated  evil  of  caste.  There  are  found  there  large  numbers  of  a  class  called 
pari€ths,  or,  in  other  districts  of  India,  chandalas.  They  are  probably  the  relics  of  some 
early  conquered  race,  who  have  been  degraded  by  uninterrupted  ages  of  oppression,  as 
is  represented  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Helots  of  Sparta,  and  people  in  a  similar 
conaition.  These  pariahs  were  always  identified  with  outcasts — i.e.,  persons  who  had 
forfeited  the  privileges  of  their  original  order.  No  one  of  any  C.  would  have  any  com- 
munication with  them.  If  one  of  them  even  touched  a  Navr,  or  warrior  of  high  C,  he 
might  with  impunity  kill  him.  Some  sorts  of  food  were  defiled  by  even  their  shadow 
passing  over  them;  and  the  name  of  Pariah  or  Chandala  conveyed  to  the  Hindu  the  idea 
of  the  utmost  vileness  and  disgust.  All  who  violated  the  institutions  of  their  class  were 
held  to  sink  into  this  class-— a  condition  which  involved  the  loss  of  all  human  respecta- 
bility and  comfort.    These  regulations  were,  moreover,  referred  to  religion. 

As  India  was  at  this  time  the  land  of  the  marvelous,  and  its  inhabitants,  though  as 
various  as  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  viewed  as  one  homogeneous  people,  what 
was  only  true  of  one  portion  of  the  peninsula,  was  considered  as  prevailing  everywhere, 
and  as  identical  with  the  divisions  of  the  Indians  into  seven  tribes  or  castes,  mentioned 
in  olden  times  by  Strabo,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  by  Arrian.  Nor  was  it  forgotten 
that  the  Egjrptians,  whose  early  civilization  was  as  undoubted  as  that  of  India,  were 
also  divided,  according  to  Herodotus,  into  seven  classes  of  priests,  warriors,  herdsmen, 
swineherds,  tradesmen,  interpreters,  and  pilots,  to  each  of  which  were  assigned  particu- 
lar districts. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  however,  Abraham  Roger,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Pulicat,  grained  the  confidence  of  a  Brahman,  acquainted  with  the  Sanscrit 
language,  and  by  this  means  learned  pretty  exactly  the  account  of  the  origin  of  C.  given 
in  the  Iaiws  of. Menu,  a  work  inferred  to  have  been  written  not  later  than  900  B.C.,  which 
was  long  known  only  by  name  in  Europe,  until  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
a  copy  was  obtained,  and  translated  by  sir  William  Jones.  The  whole  of  the  Hindus 
are  represented  by  Menu  as  divided  into  four  classes: 

1.  The  Brahmans,  or  sa4ierdotal  class,  who  are  said,  at  the  moment  of  creation,  to 
have  issued  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma.  Their  business  is  reading  and  teaching  the 
Vedas,  and  the  performance  of  sacrifice  for  themselves  and  others.  They  are  to  be  the 
chief  of  all  created  beings;  the  rest  of  mortals  enjoy  life  through  them.  By  their 
imprecations,  they  can  destrov  kings,  with  all  their  troops,  and  elephants,  and  pomps. 
Inara,  when  cursed  by  one  of  them,  was  hurled  from  his  own  heaven,  and  compelled 
to  animate  a  cat.  Hence,  the  Brahman  is  to  be  treated  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
even  by  kings.  His  life  and  person  are  protected  by  the  severest  laws  in  this  world, 
and  the  most  tremendous  denunciations  for  the  next.  His  own  offenses  are  treated 
with  singular  lenity;  all  offenses  against  him,  with  terrible  severity.     He  Is  forbidden 

*  In  Sanscrit,  castes  are  called  varruu,  l.e.,  "  colors;"  color  being,  no  doubt,  the  chief  distinction  At 
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to  live  by  serrice,  but  on  alms;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  virtuous  men  and  kings  to 
support  him  with  liberality;  and  all  ceremonies  of  religion  involve  feasts  and  presents 
to  him.  The  first  part  of  his  life  is  to  be  devoted  to  an  unremitting  study  of  the  Vedas 
— books,  be  it  observed,  older  than  the  code  of  Menu,  and  yet,  except,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  later  hymns,  containing  no  mention  of  C.  as  a  religious  ordinance.  lie  is  to  per- 
form servile  offices  for  his  preceptor,  and  beg  from  door  to  door.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter, he  lives  with  his  wife,  reads  and  teaches  the  Vedas,  assists  at  sacrifices,  and,  "clean 
and  decent,  his  hair  and  beard  clipped,  his  passions  subdued,  his  mantle  white,  his  bod^ 
pure,  with  a  staff  and  a  copy  of  the  Vedas  in  his  hand,  and  bright  golden  rings  in  his 
ears,"  he  leads  a  studious  and  decorous  life.  The  third  quarter  of  his  life  he  must 
spend  in  the  woods,  as  an  anchorite,  clad  in  bark,  without  fire,  wholly  silent,  and  feed- 
ing on  roots  and  fruits.  The  last  period  he  is  released  from  external  forms  and  morti- 
fications, and  is  to  spend  his  time  meditating  on  the  divinity,  until  at  length  he  quits 
the  bodv,  "as  a  bird  leaves  the  branch  of  a  tree,  at  pleasure." 

2.  Tiie  KHhatrya,  or  Chuttree,  or  military/  elms,  sprang  from  the  arm  of  Bramha,  and 
bear  something  of  a  sacred  character.  It  is  stated  that  the  sacerdotal  order  cannot 
prosper  without  the  military,  or  the  military  without  the  sacerdotal;  and  the  prosperity 
of  both,  as  well  in  this  world  as  in  the  next,  is  made  to  depend  on  their  cordial  union. 
The  Kshatrya  are  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the  Vedas,  and  defend  the  people. 
Though  Brahmans  are  to  draw  up  and  interpret  laws,  they  are  can* fully  excluded  from 
administering  them.    The  ex^utive  government  is  vested  m  the  Ksliatryas  alone. 

8.  The  Vaisya,  or  Bais,  or  mercantile  cla4fs,  sprang  from  the  thigh  of  Brahma.  Their 
grand  duties  are  to  keep  cattle,  carry  on  trade,  lend  on  interest,  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
turn  their  attention  to  every  description  of  practical  knowledge.  They  are  to  be  perfect 
men  of  business. 

The  Sudras,  or  Sooders,  or  servile  dms,  came  from  the  foot  of  Brahma.  They  are  to 
serve  the  three  superior  classes,  more  especially  the  Brahmans.  Their  condition  is 
*  never  to  be  improved;  they  are  not  to  accumulate  property,  and  are  unable  by  any 
means  to  approach  the  dignity  of  the  higher  classes.  Utter  and  entire  submissiveness 
to  the  Brahmans  is  the  spirit  of  all  the  Sudra's  duties,  and  this  is  to  bo  enforced  by 
penalties  as  severe  as  they  are  ridiculous.  Yet,  withal,  the  Sudras  were  not  to  be  slaves, 
either  public  or  private,  and  to  occupy  a  position  much  higher  than  the  Chandalas. 

Mixture  of  castes,  though  not  absolutely  forbidden,  entails  disadvantages  on  the 
children,  and  the  offspring  of  a  Brahmanical  woman  and  a  Sudra  becomes  a  Chandala, 
or  outcast. 

Such — omitting  the  minute  and  childish  laws  and  penalties,  many  hundreds  in  num- 
ber, by  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  principle  of  C.  into  the  pettiest  affairs  of  life — 
is  a  brief  outline  of  it,  as  g^athered  from  the  code  of  .Menu.  There  is  no  historical  evi- 
dence that  it  ever  existed  in  this  form,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  never  did.  In  the  Toy-eart,  the  oldest  Hindu  drama,  no  extravagant  vene- 
ration for  Brahmans  anywhere  appears.  In  fact,  one  of  them  is  condemned  to  death; 
and  the  arrangements  of  society  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  at  present.  The  laws 
of  C.  form,  it  is  true,  a  part  of  what  is  reputed  to  be  Hindu  law,  but  they  have  remained 
in  all  the  states  of  India,  Hindu  as  well  as  Mohammedan,  to  a  great  extent  a  dead-letter. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  code  of  Menu  was  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  any 
particular  state.  Some  have  even  conjectured  that  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  some 
learned  man,  designed  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  a  perfect  commonwealth  under  Hindu 
institutions,  just  as  Plato  in  T?ie  BepuMc  gives  us  his  idea  of  a  model  government  under 
Greek  institutions. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  C.  which  at  present  exists  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
India  is  very  different  from  that  described  in  the  code  of  Menu,  though  to  this  it  owes, 
no  doubt,  much  of  its  stability  and  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Brahmans,  the  pure  castes  have  disappeared,  and  out  of  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  others  have  sprung  innumerable  classes,  many  of  them  unauthorized  except 
by  the  people  themselves.  §o  ingrained  in  the  whole  community  is  this  tendency  to 
class  distinctions,  that  Mussulmans,  Jews,  Parsees,  and  Christians  fall,  in  some  degree, 
into  it;  and  even  excommunicated  or  outcast  Pariahs  form  castes  among  themselves. 
Most  of  the  existing  castes  partake  of  the  nature  of  associations  for  mutual  support  or 
familiar  intercourse,  and  are  dependent  upon  a  man's  trade,  occupation,  or  profession. 
Many  of  them  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Colebrook  in  the  Asiutie  Transactions,  vol.  v. 
Many  have  had  their  origin  in  guilds,  in  schism  from  other  castes,  in  the  possession  of 
a  particular  sort  of  property  (as,  for  instance,  landlords  are  spoken  of  as  the  C.  of 
wmindnrs),  and  similar  acciaental  circumstances.  Their  names  are  often  due  to  the 
district  in  which  the  C.  took  its  rise,  to  their  founder,  to  their  peculiar  creed,  or  any 
random  circumstance.  In  the  Bengal  presidency,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  such 
castes,  almost  every  district  containing  some  unknown  in  those  adjacent.  Among  the 
lowest  classes,  ana  especially  among  the  servants  of  the  English  at  Calcutta,  it  has 
degenerated  into  a  fastidious  tenacity  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  station.  For 
example,  the  man  who  sweeps  your  room  will  not  take  an  empty  cup  from  your  hand ; 
your  ^oom  will  not  mow  a  little  grass;  a  coolie  will  carry  any  load,  however  offensive, 
upon  his  head,  but  even  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  would  refuse  to  carry  a  man,  for 
that  is  the  bu«jiness  of  another  caste.     Such  and  many  other  regulations  are  described  in 
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every  work  on  C,  but  are  as  unworthy  of  serious  regard  as  are  the  assertions  of  self- 
importance  found  among  little  people  all  the  world  over.  Wlien  an  English  servant 
pleads  that  such  a  thing  *'  is  not  his  place,"  his  excuse  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Hindu 
servant  when  he  pleads  his  caste.  When  an  Englishman  of  birth  or  profession,  which 
is  held  to  confer  gentility,  refuses  to  associate  with  a  tradesman  or  mechanic — or  whea 
members  of  a  secret  order  exclude  all  others  from  llieir  meetings — or  when  anv  other 
similar  social  dibtinction  arises,  it  would  present,  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Hindu  as  a 
regulation  of  caste. 

Nor  does  C,  at  the  present  day,  tie  a  man  down  to  follow  his  father's  business,  except, 
perhaps,  iu  the  case  of  the  more  sacred  functions  of  the  Brahmans.  For  the  rest,  Brah- 
mans  servo  as  soldiers,  and  even  as  cooks.  !Men  of  all  castes  have  risen  to  power,  just 
as  in  England  our  sUitesmnn  have  sprung  from  every  class  of  society.  Nor,  again,  is 
loss  of  C  anything  so  terrible  as  has  been  represented;  in  most  cases,  it  may  be  recov- 
ered by  a  frugal  repast  given  to  the  members  of  the  C. ;  or  the  outcast  jo*ns  another  C, 
among  wliona  he  will  commonly  be  received  with  the  heartiness  due  to  a  new  convert. 
The  question  of  the  restoration  of  a  Christian  convert  wishing  to  rejoin  the  Brahmanical 
C,  has  been  differently  decided  by  his  fellow  caste-men  in  different  places. 

As  in  the  west,  so  in  the  east,  C.  enters  into  all  the  most  ordinary  relations  of  Ufe,  pro- 
ducing laws  often  most  tyrannical  and  too  anomalous  to  admit  of  generalization.  In 
the  west,  however,  whilst  good  sense  and  Christianity  have  ever  tended  to  ameliorate 
social  differences,  the  feeble  mind  of  the  Hindu  and  the  records  of  his  religion  have  had 
a  contrary  effect. 

These  modilied  views  of  C,  which  have  begun  to  prevail  in  recent  3'ears,  will  be 
found  more  fully  developed  in  Sliore  On  Indian  Affairs,  Irving's  Tliein-y  and  Practice  of 
Caste,  Full  accounts  of  the  petty  regulations  of  C,  as  laid  down  in  the  code  of  Menu, 
may  be  seen  iu  sir  William  Jones's  Translation  of  the  Code  of  Menu,  Robertson's  Dinq^d- 
sition  on  India,  Kichard's  India,  Elphinstone's  Uistory  of  India,  Dubois's  India,  Cole- 
brooke's  Asiatic  Transactions,  vol.  v.,  and  in  various  articles  in  the  Calcutta  JRtcieiJD. 
The  most  authoritative  account  of  the  subject  of  cjiste  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  Dr.  John  Muir's  Original  tkinsait  lexts  on  tlie  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Religion  and 
Institutions  on  India;  collected,  translated  into  English,  and  illustrated  by  Notes  (5  voU., 
Lond.  1667-71 ;  vols.  1  to  4,  new  ed.),  a  work  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  question  how  C.  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  converts  to  Christianity,  has  now  been 
detcrmintd  by  common  consent  of  missionaries  in  India;  and  it  receives  no  recognition 
within  the  Christian  church.  An  opposite  policy,  in  former  times,  founded  on  the 
opinion  that  C.  might  be  regarded  as  merely  a  civil  or  social  institution,  and  not  as  a 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindus,  is  now  believed  to  have  been  among  the  principal 
causes  of  the  comparative  decay  of  the  churches  or  congregations  founded  during  the 
18tli  c.  in  the  s.  of  India. 

CASTEOOIO,  or  Montebello,  a  t  of  Piedmont,  northern  Italy,  5  m.  e.n.e.  of  Vog- 
hera.  In  the  campaign  of  1859,  C.  was  occupied  by  Austrians  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Montebello,  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the  French  and  Sardinians.  C.  was  also 
valorously  but  unsuccessfully  defended  by  the  Austrians  in  the  great  battle  of  Monte- 
bello between  them  and  the  army  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1800.  As  Gastidium,  C.  was  an 
important  military  position  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Gallic  and  Punic  wars.  Some 
Roman  antiquities  still  remain,  and  numerous  curious  inscriptions  and  coins  have  been 
found.     Pop.  8,206. 

CASTEL'  (from  the  Latin  Castellum)  is  a  name  prefixed  to  various  places  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.,  of  which  the  most  important  are: 

1.  Cabtel-Arquato,  a  t.  of  Parma,  n.  Italy,  19  m.  s.e.  of  Piaccnza,  picturesquely 
situated  amid  forests  and  vineyards,  with  a  fine  Gothic  church  and  a  noble  old  castle, 
from  which  the  town  derives  its  name.    It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  and  a  pop.  of  4,400. 

2.  Castel-Bolognese,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  about  22  m.  w.s.w.  from  liavenna.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  strong  fortress  built  here  by  the  Bolognese  in  the  14th  c. ;  and 
is  historically  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  between  the  Milanese  and  Flor- 
entines in  1434,  in  which  the  latter  were  completely  vanquished. 

8.  Cabtel-Buono,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  8  m.  8.e.  of  Cefalu. 
It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  has  a  trade  in  manna.     Pop.  5,288. 

4.  Castel-Franco,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  8  m.  e.  of  Modena,  with  the  old  walls  and 
ramparts  of  a  castle  built  by  Urban  VIII.,  and  near  the  site  of  the  battle  between  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  and  Mark  Antony. — Also  the  name  of  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
government  of  Venice,  about  25  m.  n  w.  from  the  city,  of  that  name,  with  linen  and 
woolen  manufactures,  and  a  pop.  of  4,220. 

5.  Cabtbl-Gandolfo,  a  village  of  the  former  Papal  states,  11  m.  8.e.  of  Rome,  near 
the  w.  shore  of  lake,  Albano.  Its  situation  is  extremely  picturesqtie,  and  it  commands 
extensive  views  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  m  Italy.  The  pope  has  his  sum- 
mer residence  here.  In  early  times,  the  noble  family  of  the  Savelli  had  a  stronghold  at 
C,  by  means  of  which,  for  a  period  of  nearly  400  years,  they  bade  defiance  to  popes, 
barons,  and  bourgeoisie.    Pop.  1144. 

6.  CAeTBii-SABix)  (formerly  O,  Aragonae),  a  fortified  t.  and  seaport,  the  strongest 
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on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  i8  situated  on  a  steep  rock  on  the  n.  coast,  10  m.  n.c.  of  Sas- 
sari.    The  environs  produce  wine.    Pop.  1946. 

7.  Castel-Sarhasin,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  on  the 
Songuine,  12  ra.  w.  from  Montauhan.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  said  to  be  of 
Saracenic  origin,  a  pop.  in  1876  of  8,547,  manufactures  of  serge  and  worsted  stockings, 
and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district. 

8.  Castel-Termini  (ancient  Camidaha  AqiuE\  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Gir- 
genti,  and  16  m.  n.  from  the  city  of  that  name.  It  has  extensive  mines  of  rock-salt  and 
sulphur,  and  a  pop.  of  8,200. 

9.  Castel-Vetrano,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  20  m.  8.e.  of  the  town 
of  that  name.  It  is  an  interesting  place,  with  an  old  castle,  several  convents,  manufac- 
tures of  articles  of  coral  and  alabaster,  and  a  pop.  in  1872  of  20,420.  Some  of  the  most 
esteemed  white  wine  of  Sicily  is  produced  in  the  vicinity. 

CASTELAR',  Emtlio,  b.  1832;  an  author,  statesman,  and  president  of  the  Spanish 
republic.  He  was  the  son  of  a  broker,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father  was  left  in  poverty, 
but  managed  to  secure  a  good  education.  He  came  before  the  public  as  a  writer  of 
novels,  more  prominently  as  an  advanced  liberal  in  politics.  In  1856,  he  obtained  the 
professorship  cf  history  m  the  university  of  Madrid,  but  lost  the  place  in  1864,  in  con- 
sequence of  joining  Carrasen  in  the  establishment  of  Let  Democracia,  a  radical  journal. 
The  paper  was  suppressed  in  1866,  and  C.  was  sentenced  to  death  for  participation  in- 
the  disturbance  of  tiune  in  that  year;  but  he  escaped  to  Switzerland,  and  subsequently 
went  to  France.  At  the  begin nmg  of  the  revolution  in  1868  he  went  back  to  Spain  and 
resumed  his  professorship,  and  in  1869  w^as  one  of  the  few  republicans  returned  to  the 
cortes.  In  that  body  he  advocated  republicanism  and  vigorously  opposed  the  prospect 
of  a  regency.  In  the  government  chosen  by  the  cortes  af tt  r  tlie  abdication  of  Amadeo, 
C.  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  Aug.,  1873,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
cortes,  but  vacated  the  post  when,  Sept.  6,  he  was  nominated  for  president  of  the  exec- 
utive power,  llis  first  act  was  to  prorogue  the  cortes  and  assume  complete  authority. 
He  made  energetic  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  suppress  the  Carlists,  and  sent  the  minister 
of  war  to  Cuba,  in  person  to  protect  Spanish  interests  in  that  island.  "When  the  cortes 
re-assembled,  Jan.  2,  1874,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  president  C.  was  defeated,  and  he  at 
once  resigned.  Thereupon,  Pavia,  as  cupt.gen.  of  Madrid,  forcibly  dissolved  the  cortes 
and  appointed  a  provisional  government  with  marshal  Serrano  at  its  head.  Soon  after 
the  pronunciaraento  in  favor  of  Alphonso  XII.,  Dec.  13,  1874,  C.  went  to  Switzerland, 
whence  in  Mar.,  1875,  he  sent  back  his  resignation  of  the  chair  of  history  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Madrid.  Among  his  writings  are  novels,  poems,  wo^ks  on  politics,  slaveiy, 
the  war  in  Africa.  Old  Rome  and  New  Italy  (translated  into  English),  parliamentary  dis- 
courses, etc.     His  oratory  is  vigorous  and  elegant. 

CAS'TELL,  Edmund,  1606-85 ;  an  English  orientalist  who  spent  18  years  in  compil- 
ing a  lexicon  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syrian,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic.  Arabic,  and  Persian. 
He  spent  from  16  to  18  hours  a  day  on  the  work,  and  had  14  assistants.  The  outlay 
was  $60,000,  which  reduced  him  to  poverty,  but  his  losses  were  in  part  compensated  by 
a  number  of  preferments,  among  them  that  of  prebend  of  Canterbury.  C.  assisted  Dr. 
Walter  in  the  preparation  of  the  polyglot  Bible. 

CASTELLAMA'BE,  a  fortified  city  and  seaport  of  s.  Italy,  about  17  m.  s.e.  of  the  city 
of  Naples.  It  is  l)uilt  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte  d'Auro,  and  along  a  sheltered  beach 
on  the  s.e.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  over  which  it  commands  a  magnificent  view.  It 
is  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stabue,  which  was  desolated  by  Sylla  during  the 
social  war,  and  where  the  elder  Pliny  afterwards  lost  his  wife  %vhen  the  city  was  over- 
whelmed with  lava  from  Vesuvius.  Some  ancient  remains  have  been  found  here.  The 
town  was  sacked  in  the  15th  c.  by  pope  Pius II.,  and  again  in  the  17th  c.  by  the  due  de 
Guise.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  among  which  that  founded 
by  Qonsalvo  de  Cordova,  in  the  16th  c,  is  famous  for  the  possession  of  an  image  of  the 
Madonna  found  in  a  well  in  the  11th  c,  which  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  peasantry, 
who  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  church.  The  old  castle,  which  gave  name  to  the 
town,  was  built  in  the  12th  century.  C.  has  a  royal  dockyard,  affording  employment  to- 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  sail-cloth. 
Pop.  20.488.— Castell  a  MARE  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Sicily,  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  20  m.  e.  from  Trapani.  It  has  a  population  of  11,280, 
and  exports  of  cotton,  wine,  fruit,  and  manna.-— C,  Gulp  op,  is  an  extensive  bay  on  the 
n.  coast  of  Sicily.  Its  width  f^om  e.  to  w.,  between  point  Uomo  Mono  and  cape  St. 
Vito,  is  about  15m.:  and  its  depth  about  14  miles.  It  has  deep  water  and  good  anchor- 
age, but  is  mucii  exposed  to  n.  winds. 

CABTELLAMOK'TE,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  10  m.  s.w.  of  Ivrea. 
It  has  an  old  castle,  manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  prod- 
uce of  the  district.  Pop.  5,641. 

CA8TELLAH,  or  Chatelain,  the  keeper  of  a  castle  or  burg  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
office  and  the  rank  of  the  C.  were  various  in  various  countries.  In  Prance  and  Flanders, 
the  title  C.  belons:ed  to  the  holders  of  certain  demesnes,  and  was  next  in  order  of  rank 
to  that  of  a  bailiff.     In  Germany,  the  C.  had  the  jurisdiction  of  a  burg-graf  during  the- 
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n^es  of  chivalry.  In  Poland,  the  title  of  C,  with  its  appendages,  remained  in  later 
times,  and,  after  the  16th  c,  the  castellans,  with  the  waiwoides  and  bishops,  formed  the 
senate  or  superior  legislative  chamber. 

CASTELLA'KA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italv,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  and  26  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of 
tliat  name.     Its  trade  is  confinea  to  the  produce  of  the  district.     Pop.  9,691. 

CASTELLAHETA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  20  m.  n.w.  of  Taranto. 
It  has  a  cathedral  and  several  convents.     Cotton  is  grown  in  the  district.     Pop.  8,358. 

CASTELLAZ'ZO,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  about  5  m.  s.w.  of  Alessandria.    Pop.  5,749. 

CA8TELIiE0'v£,a  t.  of  Lombardy,  n.  Italy,  situated  near  the  Offlio,  about  12  dl  n.ii.w. 
of  Cremona.     It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  has  a  fine  church,  and  a  population  of  5,700. 

CA8TELLI0,  or  CAST  ALIO,  Sbbastianus,  a  theologian,  b.  in  Dauphin6  in  1515.  His 
proper  name  was  ChdteiUon,  which  he  Latinized,  according  to  the  usage  of  his  time. 
About  1540,  he  was  invited  to  Geneva,  by  Calvin,  and  appointed  humanity  professor; 
but  having  the  misfortune,  afterwards,  to  differ  from  the  reformer  in  religious  opinion, 
he  was  banished  from  the  city,  and  went  to  Basel,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
great  poverty.    Hedied  in  15i33.     See  Calvin. 

Among  his  various  writings  may  be  mentioned  De  HcereUeis,  etc.  —a  treatise  which 
argues  against  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  heretical  opinions,  and  which  pro- 
duced  a  rebly  from  Beza;  a  Latin  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  published  in 
1551,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  of  England;  and  a  posthumous  work,  m  dialogue, 
on  predestination,  election,  free-will,  and  faith,  first  published  by  Faustus  Socinus  in 
157H. 

CASTEL'LO,  Giovanni  Battista,  1500-^9;  an  Italian  historical  painter  of  the  Geno- 
ese school.  His  best  known  works  are  the  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,"  and  "Our 
Savior  as  Judge  of  the  World."    He  was  also  an  architect  and  sculptor. 

CASTEL'LO,  Valeric,  1825^69:  a  son  of  Giovanni  Battista.  who  excelled  his  father 
in  painting,  especially  in  cattle  scenes.  He  decorated  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  the 
Annunciation,  in  Gknoa,  and  painted  the  '*  Rape  of  the  Sabines,*'  in  the  Brignole  palace 
in  that  city. 

CASTELLON',  a  province  in  e.  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  2,447  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70, 
296,222.  It  is  a  rough  and  mountainous  region,  containing  many  mines,  and  mineral 
springs.  A  railroad  runs  through  the  province  parallel  with,  and  not  tar  from,  the  set. 
The  chief  town  is  Castellon  de  &  Plana,  near  the  Mediterranean,  40  m.  n.n.e.  of  Valen- 
cia, with  which  there  is  railroad  connection ;  pop.  20, 123. 

CA8TELL0V  DE  LA  PLANA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  plam,  about  4  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  ^ 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Valencia.  A  magnificent  aqueduct  supplies  the  means  of  irrigation.  C.  is 
surrounded  bv  walls,  and  is  lor  the  most  part  well  built.  It  has  some  handsome  old 
churches,  and  a  singular  bell-tower,  200  ft.  hleh.  Ribalta,  the  celebrated  Spanish 
painter,  was  a  native  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolen, 
sail-cloth,  paper,  earthenware,  and  fire-arms;  also  brandy  distilleries,  and  an  active 
trade.     Pop.  20,000. 

CASTELNAU',  Micitel  db,  Sieur  db  la  MauvissiIsre,  1520-92;  a  French  soldier 
and  ambassador  to  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  thoroughly  educated,  traveled 
much,  and  served  in  the  French  army  in  active  service  in  Italy,  where  his  counijBie 
and  ability  secured  for  him  the  friendiship  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  took  him 
into  his  service.  In  1557,  he  was  given  a  command  in  the  navy,  but  soon  rejoined  the 
French  army  in  Picardy.  He  executed  several  delicate  diplomatic  com  missions  so  satis- 
factorily to  the  constable  de  Montmorency  that  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  Henry  II.  of 
Scotland  with  dispatches  for  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  then  betrothed  to  the  dauphin 
(afterwards  Francis  II).  He  went  also  to  England  and  treated  with  Elizabeth  respect- 
ing her  claims  in  Calais,  a  settlement  of  which  was  made  at  the  congress  of  Cambray. 
Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Mar^ret  of  Parma,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  and  later 
still  to  Rome  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  pope  with  regard  to  France.  Returning  to 
France  he  a^ain  entered  the  navy  and  had  the  fortune  to  discover  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboisc.  After  the  death  of  Francis  II.  he  accompanied  the  queen 
(Mary  Stuart)  to  Scotland,  remaining  a  year,  during  which  time  he  made  several 
journeys  to  England  and  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  but  his  wise  and  temperate  counsels  were  disregarded.  In  1562,  he 
retired  to  France  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  employ  wi  against  the  Protest- 
ants of  Brittany,  by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  soon  afterwards  exchanged. 
He  served  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  and  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  took  possession  of  Tanker- 
villc,  and  contributed  in  1563  to  the  recapture  of  Havre  from  the  English.  Within  the 
next  ten  years  he  was  employed  in  a  number  of  important  missions;  first  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth to  negotiate  a  peace;  next  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  new  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, on  which  occasion  he  discovered  the  project  formed  by  Conde  and  Collgny  to 
seize  and  carry  off  the  royal  family  (1567),  After  the  battle  of  St.  Denis  he  was  again 
sent  to  Germany  to  solicit  aid  agamst  the  Protestants,  and  on  his  return  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  St.  Dizier.     In  157%  he  was  sent  to  England  by  Charles  IX.  to  allay  the  excite- 
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ment  caused  by  the  massacre  of  8t  Bartholomew,  and  in  the  same  year  was  sent  to 
Oeimany  and  Switzerland.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  by  Henry  III.  as  ambassador 
to  (|ueen  Elizabeth's  court,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  While  on  this  duty,  with  a 
Yiew  of  strengthening  and  maintaining  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries  he  used 
bis  influence  to  procure  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  the  duke  of  Alen9on ;  but  Eliza- 
beth made  so  many  promises,  only  to  break  them,  that  C.  at  last  refused  to  trans- 
mit them  to  his  government.  On  returning  to  France  he  was  out  of  favor  with  the 
leag\ie,  lost  his  governorship  of  St.  Dizier,  and  was  reduced  to  extreme  destitution; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Henrv  IV.  he  was,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  intrusted  with 
many  important  missions.  The  memoirs  of  C.  are  valuable  for  their  accuracy  and 
impartiality. 

CASTELKAUBABY,  a  t  in  the  department  of  Aude,  France,  situated  on  a  declivity, 
skirted  at  the  base  by  the  canal  du  Midi,  22  m.  from  Carcassone.  Pop.  76,  7,628.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woolen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  earthenware,  and  carries  on  a  lively 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  The  canal  at  this  point  expands  into  a  large  basin,  which 
serves  as  a  haven.  It  sufTered  dreadfully  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and 
was,  in  1212,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Raymond,  count  of 
Toulouse.  In  1855,  it  was  captured  by  the  black  prince.  In  1632,  marshal  Schombere 
here  gained  a  victory  over  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  when  the  brave  duke  of 
Montmorency  was  taken  prisoner,  ana  afterwards  executed  at  Toulouse. 

OASTSLVUO'VO,  a  seaport  t.  of  Dalmatia,  Austria,  situated  near  the  w.  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Cattaro.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  two  forts  and  a  cita^ 
del.  It  has  manufactures  of  brass,  and  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district,  which  is 
fertile.    It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1814.    Pop.,  including  commune  ('69),  6,105. 

CAS'TI,  GiovAirai  Battista,  1721-1808;  an  Italian  poet  of  humble  origin,  who  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  canon  in  the  church,  but  preferred,  to  further  preferment,  a  life  of 
travel  to  the  gay  cities  of  Europe.  In  1782,  on  the  death  of  Metastasio,  he  was  appointed 
poet-laureate  of  Austria,  in  which  position  he  devoted  himself  to  comic  operas.  His 
best  known  work  is  QU  AnnimaU  Parlanti,  freely  used  in  W.  S.  Rose's  Ctnirt  and  Par- 
Uameni  of  Becuts,  On  the  whole,  his  poems  are  harmonious  and  pure  in  style,  lively 
and  sarcastic,  but  without  originality  of  plot,  and  often  grossly  licentious. 

CA8TIGLI0'k£,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  or.  the  n.  slope  of  Mt  Etna, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cantara,  85  m.  8.w.  of  Messina.  The  town  stands  on  a  square 
lock  rising  abruptly  from  the  valley,  and  having  a  double  crest,  on  whidh  stand  a  domed 
church  and  the  rums  of  a  feudal  castle.  Here,  in  1297,  in  the  war  of  the  Vespers, 
admiral  Roger  Toria  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  his  sovereign,  Frederick  of 
Aragon.  In  the  district  are  several  large  nut-plantations,  which  produce  the  best  Sicilian 
hazel-nuts.    Pop.  8,000. 

CASTIGLIO'NE,  a  village  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Gabii,  in  Italy,  10  m.  e.  of 
Rome.  The  place  is  noted  for  ruins  of  a  temple  to  Juno,  a  theater,  the  ancient  walls, 
and  other  relics  of  the  past. 

CA8TIOLI0'n£,  Lakb  of,  a  lagoon  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Siena.  It  lies 
n.  of  Grosseto,  and  has  a  length  of  about  10  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  from  1  to  8  miles. 
Receiving  the  waters  of  the  Bruna  and  other  rivers,  it  discliarges  its  waters,  by  a  short 
canal,  into  the  Mediterranean. 

CASTIOLIOinB.  Baldasar'ke,  Count,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  old  Italian 
wrriters,  was  b.,  1478,  at  Casatico,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  and  studied  at  Milan.  His 
shining  talents,  knowledge,  and  pleasing  manners  made  him  a  favorite  of  Guidobaldo 
di  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  a  great  patron  of  literature,  at  whose  court  he  was 
honorably  entertained,  along  with  other  men  of  eminence  in  letters.  He  was  employed 
by  the  duke  as  envoy  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  made  him  a  knight;  and  was 
aiterwards  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  under  Guidobaldo's  suc- 
cessor, in  several  important  ambassadorial  missions.  He  died  at  Toledo  in  1529.  His 
chief  work  is  the  book  Del  Coriegiano,  a  manual  for  courtiers,  remarkable  for  its  elegant 
style.  His  Italian  and  Latin  poems  are  also  models  of  elegance,  and  his  Letters  (2  vols., 
Padua,  1769-71)  contain  interesting  contributions  to  the  political  and  literary  history  of 
bis  time.  Tasso  devoted  a  sonnet  to  the  death  of  C,  and  Giulio  Romano  raised  to  his 
memory  a  monument  in  Padua. 

CASTIGLICnZ,  Cablo  Ottavio,  Count,  an  eminent  Italian  philologist,  was  b.  at 
Milan  in  1795.  At  an  early  period,  he  displayed  a  predilection  for  antiquarian  studies, 
more  particularly  numismatics.  When  only  24  years  of  age,  he  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Kufic  coins  in  the  cabinet  of  Brera,  at  Milan,  under  the  title,  Monete  Oujiche 
del  Museo  di  MUano  (Milan,  1819),  which  showed  a  great  knowledge  of  oriental  lanpiages 
and  history,  C.'s  principal  work  in  the  sphere  of  oriental  literature  is  his  Memoire  geo- 
ffrapTUque  et  numismatique  svr  la  Partie  orientate  de  la  Barbarie  appelee  Afrikiah  par  les 
grades,  suivi  de  ReehercheB  mr  les  Berbh-es  AtlanUques  (Milan,  1826),  in  which  he  seeks 
to  ascertain  the  origin  and  the  history  of  the  towns  in  Barbary  whose  names  are  found 
^n  Arabic  coins.  Out  of  Italy,  C.  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his  edition  of  some  frag- 
ments of  the  Moeso-Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Ulphilas  (q.v.),  which  had  been> 
discovered,  in  1817,  by  cardinal  Mai  among  the  palimpsests  of  the  Ambrosian  library.^t^ 
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first,  he  published  some  specimens  in  coniunction  with  Mai,  but  in  1829,  1834, 1835,  and 
1839,  appeared  a  variety  of  fragments  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  edited  by  himself,  and 
enriched  with  valuable  disquisitions,  commentaries,  and  glossaries.  lie  died  at  Genoa, 
April  10,  1849. 

CASTIGLIO'NE,  Giovanni  Benedetto,  1616-70;  a  Genoese  painter  who  studied 
for  some  time  under  Vandyke.  He  excelled  in  depicting  fairs,  markets,  and  rural 
scenes,  and  painted  portraits  and  historical  pieces.  Ue  also  made  many  ctchinixs  which 
were  remarkable  for  light  and  shade.  Among  the  most  famous  of  his  paintings  was 
"The  Nativity  of  Jessus," in  the  church  of  San  Luca  at  Genoa.  His  brother  Balvatorc, 
and  his  son  Francesco,  excelled  in  similar  subjects. 

CASTIGLIO'NE,  Giuseppe,  1698-1768;  an  Italian  Jesuit  missionary  who  labored 
many  years  in  Pekin  and  other  parts  of  China.  He  was  also  an  artist  of  ability,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  emperor  Kien-Long  erected  several  palaces  from  his  designs. 

CABTIOLIO'HE  DEL'l£  STIVIE'Sfi,  a  t.  of  n.  Italv,  22  m.  n.w.  of  Mantua.  It 
is  walled  and  defended  by  an  ancient  castle;  but  is  chieny  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
victory  obtained  here  by  the  French  over  the  Austrians  in  1796,  and  which  gave  the  title 
of  due  de  Castiglione  to  marshal  Augereau.    Pop.  8,716. 

CASTILE'  (Spanish,  Caotil'la)  forms,  in  a  ^ographical  and  political  point  of  view, 
the  central  district  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  bemgthe  middle  and  most  strongly  marked 
plateau  of  Spain,  as  'vrell  as  the  central  seat  of  the  monarchy.  Both  eeographicaliy  and 
politically  it  is  divided  into  Old  and  New  Castile — CasUUa  la  Vi0a  and  GastiUa  la  Iiuem. 
The  former  district,  situated  in  40**  5'  to48'*  82'  n.  lat.,  and  1*  40'  to  6" 85'  w.  long.,  rises, 
in  the  form  of  an  elevated  plateau,  to  the  height  of  2,500  to  8,000  feet.  It  is  widled  in 
on  all  sides:  on  the  n.,  by  the  highest  masses  of  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  Basque  provinces  and  Asturias;  on  the  s.,  by  the  high  ridge  forming  the 
water-shed  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus;  while  the  Sierras  de  Oca,  de  Urbion,  and 
Moncavo,  and  the  heights  of  Leon  and  Tras-os-Montes  bound  it  on  the  e.  and  west  The 
high  plateau  of  Old  C.  is  but  scantily  watered,  and  its  natural  characteristics  far  from 
inviting.  In  many  parts,  nothing  is  presented  to  the  eye  but  a  wide,  unwooded,  almost 
treeless  waste  of  land,  imrefreshed  by  streams,  in  some  parts  monotonously  covered 
with  stunted  grasses,  and  in  others  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  traveler  may 
walk  many  miles  without  finding  a  village,  or  even  a  solitary  farm-house.  All  Old  C, 
however,  is  not  a  dusty  desert.  There  are  rich  tracts  in  it  producing  some  of  the  finest 
wheat  in  the  world.  Madder  and  grasses  are  also  produced  abundantly  in  some  parts; 
and  even  the  olive  flourishes  where  it  is  protected  from  the  frost  and  snow  of  winter, 
and  from  the  cold  winds  prevailing  in  Oct.  and  the  following  months.  Iron  and  other 
minerals  exist  in  plenty,  but  are  not  worked  to  any  great  extent.  Sheep,  cattle,  pigs, 
and  mules  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Manufactures  consist  of  coarse 
woolens,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  and  glass. 

The  plateau  of  New  Castilb— which  is  situated  between  lat.  88*"  28'  and  4V  15'  n., 
and  long.  1**  and  6**  25' w. — like  Old  C,  is  also  inclosed  by  mountains.  Though  lyin? 
1800  ft.  lower  than  Old  C,  New  C.  presents  many  similar  characteristics  of  soif  and 
scenery.  It  is  mostly  sterile,  and  scantily  irrigated;  little  rain  falls,  and  the  nightly 
dews  are  insufficient  to  refresh  the  plains,  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and,  in 
summer,  appear  quite  burned  up.  Olives,  com,  pulse,  and  saffron  are  cultivated  in 
some  neighborhoods;  but  flocks  of  sheep  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  extencive  tracts 
of  land.  The  commerce,  carried  on  by  means  of  long  trains  of  mules,  reminds  the  tour- 
ist of  the  caravan  traffic  over  eastern  deserts.  Industry  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
manufactures  of  coarse  woolen  goods.  The  yield  of  the  salt-mines  in  the  s.  is  consid- 
erable; and  quicksilver,  especially  at  Almaden  (q.v.),  and  iron  (manufactured  at  Toledo) 
are  plentiful.  The  Castilians  have  even  more  than  the  general  haughtiness  of  the  Span- 
ish character.  Their  langu^e  prevails  throughout  the  educated  classes,  as  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Spain,  and  their  rulers  have  extended  their  sway  over  the  whole  nation. 

In  the  present  administrative  division  of  Spain  into  forty-nine  provinces,  the  di\i8ion 
of  Old  and  New  C,  though  it  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  people,  is  one  belonging 
to  past  history.  Old  C.  is  now  divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of  Burgos,  Logrono. 
Santander,  Soria,  Segovia,  Avila,  Palencia,  and  Valladolid.  The  population,  distributed 
over  an  area  of  22,797  sq.m.,  amounted,  in  1870,  to  1,689,864.  New  C.  includes  the  five 
provinces — Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  Guen9a,  Toledo,  and  Ciudad  Real,  and  on  an  area  of 
80,882  sq.m.  has  1.541,772  inhabitants.  Besides  these  provinces,  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
Galicia,  the  principality  of  Asturias,  and  the  districts  of  Estremadura,  Andalusia, 
Granada,  and  Murcia,  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 

C.  first  became  an  independent  countiy  m  762,  and  remained  so  until  1028,  when  it 
passed  to  Sancho  III.,  king  of  Navarre.  His  son,  Ferdinand  I.  (ffreat),  founded  the 
Kingdom  of  C,  and  among  other  acquisitions  annexed  to  it  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  This 
union,  however,  was  not  permanent,  Leon  being  made  a  separate  kingdom  for  Ferdinand 
II.  The  two  kingdoms,  however,  were  afterwards  reunited  in  the  18th  c.  in  the  person 
of  Ferdinand  III. ,  and  remained  ever  after  under  one  scepter.  Among  the  successor 
of  Ferdinand  III,  the  most  distinguished  was  Alfonso  X.,  by  whose  direction  the 
Alfonsine  (astronomical)  tables  were  drawn  up.  By  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  sister  and 
successor  of  Henry  IV.,  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon  (1469),  the  two  crowns  of  C. 
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and  Aragon  became  united  (1479),  and  from  these  sprang  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which, 
however,  was  not  fully  established  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1616,  when- 
Charles  I.  of  Spain  (Charles  V.  of  Germany)  inherited  both  crowns. 

CASTIL'LA,  Don  Ramon,  1797-1867;  a  Peruvian  who  entered  the  Spanish  army  in 
1816,  but  soon  after  1820  joined  the  revolt  against  Spanish  rule.  In  1880,  Gamarra 
made  him  chief  of  staff  of  tlie  whole  army,  and  the  provisional  president  appointed 
him  brig.gen.  After  the  treaty  with  the  president  of  Bolivia,  Castilla  went  to 
Chili,  and  m  1837  joined  the  Peruvians  who  marched  against  Santa  Cruz,  the  president 
of  Bolivia.  When  the  revolutionists  proclaimed  Gamarra  president,  Castilla  was  made 
minister  of  war.  In  1841,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Peruvian  force  that  invaded 
Bolivia,  and  in  1845  he  was  elected  president  of  Peru.  His  successor,  Echenique, 
became  unpopular,  and  Castilla  started  a  revolution,  overcame  Echenique,  and  became 
sole  ruler  of  the  country.  One  of  his  important  reforms  was  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
In  1858,  he  was  re-elected  president,  and  in  1860,  he  proclaimed  a  new  constitution 
which  granted  universal  suffrage  and  prohibited  Ihe  exercise  of  any  religion  except  the 
Roman  Catholic.  His  last  political  movement  was  in  1867,  when  he  led  an  insurrection 
against  Prado,  then  president;  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  Arica  when  he  died. 

CASTILLE'JO,  Christoval  Db,  1494-1556;  a  Spanish  verse-writer  of  great  fertility, 
whose  poems  were  about  the  last  of  the  old  Spanish  school  before  the  changes  led  by 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Being  strongly  anti-clerical,  Castillejo's  writings  were  usually 
noted  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  were  smuggled  into  Spain  from  foreign  printing- 
houses,  while  in  a  later  period  the  agents  of  the  church  altered  the  verses  to  suit  them- 
selves. The  works  of  Cfastillejo  are  in  three  books,  one  entitled  Love,  one  Canv&rsatian 
and  Pastime,  and  the  third  comprising  moral  and  religious  verses.  He  died  In  a 
monastery. 

CASTILLOH,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dordogne,  36  m.  e.  of  Bordeaux.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen 
yarns,  nails,  and  cordage.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  the  forces 
of  Henry  VI.  of  England  and  Charles  VII.  of  France,  July,  1458,  in  which  the  English 
met  with  a  signal  defeat,  their  leader,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  son,  being  slain. 
Of  all  their  possessions  in  France,  Calais  alone  remained  to  the  English  after  this  battle, 
the  incidents  of  which  were  seized  on  by  Shakespeare  for  the  sixth  scene  in  his  play  of 
mn^  Henry  F/.,  part  i.    Pop.  '76,  2,766. 

CASTINE,  a  t.  in  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  on  the  Penobscot,  84  m.  below  Bangor;  pop. 
*70,  1303.  It  was  here  that  the  baron  de  Castine  settled  in  1667  a  French  colony,  which, 
was  soon  abandoned  in  consequence  of  Indian  and  English  wars.  In  1760,  it  was  re- 
occupied  by  the  English,  who  made  a  harbor  that  was  always  accessible  for  the  largest 
ships.  Castine  is  now  a  port  of  entry,  and  ship-building  and  fishing  are  the  employ- 
ments of  the  greater  portion  of  the  people. 

CA8TIK0,  in  angling,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  act  of  throwing  a  fly  or  a  fish-bait. 
In  casting  a  fly  with  a  single-handed  rod,  the  beginner  should  let  out  about  as  much 
line  as  the  length  of  the  rod;  grasp  the  rod  just  a^ve  the  reel;  then  wave  it  back  over 
the  right  or  left  shoulder,  with  a  slightly  circular  sweep,  so  as  to  extend  the  line  behind; 
and  then  bring  it  forward  with  a  steady  cutting  kind  of  action,  urging  the  point  of  the 
rod  towards  the  spot  where  the  fly  is  to  fall,  taking  care  not  to  carry  the  point  of  the 
rod  too  far  forward,  or  too  low,  or  the  line  will  not  fall  straight  and  evenly  on  the  water. 
The  object  of  the  circular  sweeo  behind  is  to  prevent  the  fly  from  cracking  off.  By 
slightly  raising  the  point  of  the  rod  iust  as  the  fly  is  delivered,  the  line  is  straightened,; 
and  the  fly,  checked  in  mid  career,  falls  like  thistle-down  upon  the  water.  Always  allow 
time  for  the  line  to  go  straight  out  behind,  for  if  returned  too  quickly,  the  fly  cracks  off. 
In  casting  with  the  double-handed  rod.  the  one  hand  grasps  the  rod  above  the  reel,  and 
the  other  below  it,  the  lower  hand  acting  as  a  pivot  upon  which  the  rod  turns. 

In  cjisting  a  bait,  either  for  spinning,  trolnng,  or  live-baiting,  the  bait  is  suffered  to 
hang  from  tiie  point  of  the  rod  about  a  yard.  Taking  the  rod  in  both  hands,  the  line 
cla.sped  to  the  rod  in  his  right,  the  angler  waves  the  bait  gently  back;  and  having  first 
drawn  as  much  line  as  he  requires  off^the  reel,  and  laid  it  loosely  at  his  feet,  he  sends 
the  bait  forward  with  a  swing  towards  the  point  he  desires  to  reach. 

CxVSTING.     See  Fouhdinq,  ante. 

GA8TIV0-NET,  a  species  of  net  very  widely  distributed,  having  been  found  in  use 
amongst  various  savage  tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  whom,  from  long 
and  constant  practice,  use  it  with  a  dexterity  and  address  unknown  in  England.  The 
nets  used  in  England  are  usually  from  13  to  20  ft.  in  circumference  when  spread  out. 
They  are  netted  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  long  loose  bag  or  cone;  and  so  much  is  the 
number  of  meshes  increased  as  the  net  progresses,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  spread  out 
in  a  perfectljr  flat  and  circular  form,  the  apex  of  the  cone  forming  the  center  of  the 
circle.  To  this  apex  is  attached  a  rope  of  some  yards  in  length ;  when  casting,  this  rope 
is  fastened  round  the  left  wrist  of  the  caster.  The  bottom  of  the  net,  which  forms, 
"W^hen  it  is  held  np  by  the  apex,  the  base  of  the  cone,  or,  when  spread,  the  circumference 
of  the  circle,  is  hung  around  with  perforated  leads  or  bullets.  These  have  not  only  the 
effect  of  carrying  the  net  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  but  also,  when  it  is  cast,  of  causing 
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tlic  net  to  spread  open.  The  bottom  of  the  net  is  turned  up  some  6  in.  or  more  in  depth, 
and  hung  up  on  the  inside  about  every  10  in.  or  so,  to  an  upper  portion  of  the  net,  by 
stout  strings,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  purse;  this  is  called  the  *'  tuck."  When  the  net  is 
required  to  be  cast,  the  caster,  having  fastened  the  rope  to  his  wrist,  and  coiled  it  loosely 
in  his  left  hand,  hangs  a  portion  of  the  net  over  his  left  shoulder;  and  then  gathering  as 
much  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  net  as  he  can  collect  in  his  right  hand,  and  holding  it  up 
so  as  to  open  the  net  as  much  as  possible,  makes  a  semicircular  sweep  of  the  body  ana 
tlie  right  hand— rather  dijficult  to  accomplish  without  practice — and  whirls  the  net  away 
olf  tlie  shoulder.  The  centrifugal  motion  thus  communicated  to  the  leads,  etc.,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  net,  causes  it  to  open  like  a  circle  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  leads 
<!arry  it  to  the  bottom,  and  the  net  thus  covers  all  that  comes  within  its  circle.  The 
j'ope  is  then  pulled  gradually,  and  worked  from  side  to  side,  In  order  to  narrow  the 
circle,  to  bring  it  once  more  into  a  cone ;  and,  in  their  efforts  to  escape,  the  fish  that 
may  have  been  covered  are  gradually  driven  into  the  tuck  or  purse  of  the  net.  When 
the  leads  are  all  close  together,  the  net  is  lifted  from  the  water,  and  the  fish  in  the  tuck 
are  taken  out.  The  cost  of  a  cast-net  is  regulated  by  the  circumference  and  the  size  of 
the  mesh.    They  may  be  had  from  128.  to  309.  or  more. 

CA8TIN0-yOT£,  the  vote  by  which  the  chairman  or  president  of  a  meeting  isgenerally 
empowered  to  cast  the  balance  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  where  the  other  votes  are 
equally  divided.  In  the  house  of  commons,  the  speaker  does  not  vote  at  all  unless  this 
occurrence  takes  place.  As  his  position  in  this  respect  is  felt  to  be  a  delicate  one  for  a 
person  w^hose  duty  it  is  t^p  withdraw  himself  from  the  contentions  of  party,  it  is  usual 
for  the  speaker  to  vote  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  house  an  opportunity  of  reconsiderijig 
its  decision.  The  same  rule  prevails  in  select  committees.  Following  a  similar  rule, 
the  chairman  at  corporation  and  ^neral  meetings  usually  gives  his  casting-vote  either  in 
a  way  that  will  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  or  for  what  seems  the  popular 
Tiew  of  the  case,  although  that  may  be  at  variance  with  his  convictions. 

CAST-IBON,  or  Pig-Iron.  This  is  the  crudest  form  of  iron,  and  the  method  of  its 
production  is  described  under  the  head  Ikon.  There  are  two  leading  kinds  of  it,  namely, 
"white  pig-iron  and  gray  pig-iron;  the  former  is  also  called  forge-iron,  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  chiefly  used  for  conversion  into  malleable  iron  and  steel;  and.the  latter  is  often 
called  foundry-iron,  on  account  of  its  suitability  for  castings.  Of  each  of  these,  again, 
there  are  many  varieties;  and  much  li^ht  has  of  late  years  oeen  thrown  on  what  consti- 
tutes their  dinerent  qualities,  by  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  White  cast- 
iron,  w^hen  smelted  from  the  argillaceous  ores  of  the  coal-measures,  is  of  inferior  value 
to  the  gray;  much  of  it,  indeed,  being  produced  against  the  will  of  the  iron- master, 
when  the  blast-furnace  is  working  badly.  But  when  obtained  from  pure  ores  and  fuel 
it  is  the  most  valuable  kind,  because  it  contains  fewer  impurities,  and  has  its  carbon 
nearly  all  in  the  combined  state,  in  which  case  it  is  best  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
wrought-iron  and  steel.  Gray  pig-iron  contains  carbon  both  in  the  combined  and  the 
nncombined  (graphitic)  state.  In  the  gayest  kind,  uncombined  carbon  greatly  prevails, 
and  the  fracture  of  the  iron  is  more  distinctly  granular  or  scalv-crystalune  than  is  the 
case  with  other  varieties.  Such  cast-iron  is  usually  called  No.  1.  it  is  much  softer,  but 
fuses  at  a  higher  temperature  than  white  pig-iron.  It  also  becomes  thinly  liquid  when 
melted,  and  expands  slightly  just  before  cooling— properties  which  render  it  extremely 
valuable  for  castings.  As  the  grayness  and  graphite-like  brightness  diminish,  the  iron 
is  known  as  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  so  on  for  several  numbers,  till  we  come  to  the  close  tex- 
ture and  light  color  of  white  pig-iron;  No.  2  bein^  but  slightly  different  from  No.  1. 
and  No.  5  from  white-iron,  in  quality.  No.  3  is  intermediate  between  the  extremes. 
When  cast-iron  is  partly  gray  and  partly  white,  it  is  called  mottled  iron.  Cast-iron  con- 
tains from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  carbon,  the  maximum  amount  in  steel  being  2;  but  steel  is 
practically  free  from  silicon,  sulphur,*  and  phosphorus,  while  casMron  is  not. 

CASTLE  (Sax.  eaatel;  Lat.  casteUum,  dimin.  from  eastrum),  a  building  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  attack.  The  root  of  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  of  com, 
a  little  house  or  hut,  and  probably  means  a  driving  off  or  repelling;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  in  Welsh  the  radical  syllable  caa  si^ifies  a  C, 
separated,  and  also  hatred,  malice,  etc.  The  casteUa,  left  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  were  constructed  on  the  general  model  of  their  stationary  encampments 
{astra  statita),  (see  Camp  and  Encamficent);  and  though  they  may  have  suggested  the 
castles  of  the  middle  ages,  they  differed  from  them  in  being  designed  for  military  pur- 
poses only,  and  not  also  as  places  of  permanent  residence.  Even  Burgh  castle,  in  Suf- 
folk, the  ancient  Garamonium,  and  Richborough  castle,  in  Kent,  the  ancient  RutupiSr 
were  encampments  or  fortresses,  rather  than  castles. 

Besides  these  monuments  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Romans, 
traces  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  encampments  or  castles,  which  are 
ascribed  to  its  aboriginal  or  early  inhabitants.  These  are  generally  situated  on  the  tope 
of  hills;  as,  for  example,  the  Herefordsliire  beacon,  on  the  Malvern  hills;  Moel  Arthur, 
in  Flintshire;  Chem  castle,  in  Cornwall;  the  Maiden  castle,  in  Dorsetshire;  Uie  C5ater- 
thuns,  near  Brechin,  in  Forfarshire;  the  Barmkin  of  Echt,  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Saxons  adapted  the  Roman  castles  to  a  certain  extent  to  their  modes 
of  defense,  and  traces  of  Saxon  and  even  Norman  workmanship  are  found  in  struo- 
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tores  which  are  believed  to  have  been  originally  Roman.  One  very  frequent  change 
consisted  in  raising  a  mound  of  earth  on  one  siae  of  the  walls  on  which  the  keep  or 
citadel  was  erected.  The  Decuman  and  Pnetorian  gates  were  also,  as  at  Portchester, 
converted  into  the  fortified  entrances  peculiar  to  the  castellated  structures  of  the  middle 
ages.  But  of  castles  designed  for  residence  as  well  as  defense,  there  are  few  or  none 
which  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  conquest.  They  were  part  of  the  organization 
of  the  feudal  system-^castle-guard  being  one  of  the  duties  which  the  tenants  were  taken 
bound  to  pay  in  return  for  their  lands;  and  till  that  system  was  developed  by  the  Nor- 
mans, the  residences  of  persons  of  importance  were  probably  guarded  only  by  their 
domestic  retainers,  or,  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  perhaps  by  the  national  militia. 
The  absence  of  strongholds  is  said  to  have  been  a  reason  why  William  the  conqueror  so 
easily  became  master  of  the  kingdom;  and  it  was  as  a  protection  against  the  resentment 
which  the  conquest  occasioned,  that  most  of  the  great  Norman  castles  of  England  were 
built.  As  these  castles  grew  in  strength  by  the  additions  and  improvements  or  each  gen- 
eration, they  afforded  their  possessors  the  means  not  only  of  security  from  their  fellow- 
subjects,  but  of  independence,  as  regarded  the  central  government.  The  lord  of  evenr 
C.  became  a  petty  tyrant;  and' no  small  portion  of  the  history  of  England,  and,  indeed, 
of  Europe  altogether,  during  the  feudal  period,  consists  of  an  account  of  the  attempts 
which  were  made  by  the  monarch  to  extirpate  what  Matthew  Paris  has  emphatically 
designated  as  "  these  nests  of  devils  and  dens  of  thieves."  Of  castles  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  is  said  that  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  (1135-54),  no  fewer  than  1115 
were  built. 

The  Norman  C,  which  was  the  most  complete  structure  of  the  kind,  was  generallv 
surrounded  by  a  moat  or  ditch ;  and  in  order  that  the  ditch  might  be  readily  filled  with 
water,  the  site  chosen  was  usually  either  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  on  a  peninsula  running 
into  a  lake.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ditch  was  of  course  merely  a  deep  cut  made  through 
the  neck  of  land,  by  means  of  which  the  C.  and  its  surroundings  were  converted  into  an 
island.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  ditch,  mounds  were  constructed,  which  were  sur- 
mounted with  walls  and  towers,  both  of  which,  but  particularlv  the  latter,  were  supplied 
with  battlements  and  bastions.  The  entrance-gates  were  also  protected  by  towers^ 
which  were  usually  of  great  strength.  The  communication  was  by  a  bridge,  sometimes 
of  stone,  but  usually  of  wood,  which  was  made  to  draw  up  and  down ;  and  the  entrance, 
in  addition  to  thick  folding-doors,  was  protected  by  a  portcullis  (q.v.),  which  was  dropped 
down  through  grooves  in  the  masonry  at  the  sides.  The  gateway,  in  castles  of  the 
larger  sort,  was  further  defended  by  a  barbican  (q.v.).  On  paesing  the  external  wall, 
you  entered  the  bailey  (q.v.),  which  sometimes  consisted  of  several  courts,  and  contained 
the  barracks,  magazines,  weU,  a  chapel,  and  sometimes  even  a  monastery.  The  only 
portion  of  the  C.  which  was  always  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from  the  bailey,  was  the 
keep  (q.v.)  or  citadel,  which  corresponded  to  the  prsetorium^f  the  Roman  fortification. 
The  keep  was  a  species  of  internal  C,  more  strongly  defended  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  fortress,  and  placed  in  the  most  advantageous  position,  so  as  to  afford  a  last 
chance  to  the  garrison  when  driven  from  the  external  works.  As  the  keep  had 
the  same  design  as  the  G.  itself,  it  contained  most  of  its  appliances,  even  to  a  chapel, 
when  large  and  complete.  The  keep  was  also  called  the  dungeon  or  donjon  (q.v.). 
An  excellent  example  of  a  keep  is  seen  at  Rochester  castle.  The  best  known  is  proba- 
bly thort  at  Windsor,  which  forms  so  prominent  an  object  in  the  surrounding  land- 
scape. The  protection  which  the  walls  of  his  0.  afforded  to  the  retainers  of  a  baron 
in  a  state  of  society  in  which  life  and  property^  were  extremely  insecure,  naturally 
led  to  the  construction  of  houses  around  the  moat,  and  to  this  custom  a  very  lar^ 
number  of  the  towns,  both  in  England  an^  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  owe  their 
origin.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  this  process  of  town-formation  may  be  seen 
in  all  its  earlier  stages;  from  the  few  peasants'  houses  and  the  village  church  nestling 
under  the  ivy -covered  ruin  on  the  cliff,  to  the  large  and  prosperous  city  of  Coblenz. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  existence  of  these  castles  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  s 
cause,  but  as  an  effect  of  a  certain  feeling  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  pop- 
ulation ;  for  where  a  country  was  thoroughly  insecure,  the  risk  of  the  castles  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  proving  a  source  not  of  protection  but  of  oppression, 
was  so  great  as  to  prevent  their  erection.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  sir  Walter  Scott 
explains  the  slight  character  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Scottish  border,  notwithstanding 
centuries  of  warfare.  "  It  was  early  discovered  that  the  English  surpassed  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  arts  of  assaulting  and  defending  fortified  places.  The  policy  of  the  Scotch, 
therefore,  deterred  them  from  erecting  upon  the  borders  buildings  of  such  extent  and 
strength,  as  being  once  taken  by  the  foe,  would  have  been  capable  of  receiving  a  per- 
manent garrison.  To  themselves,  the  woods  and  hills  of  their  country  were  pointed  out 
by  the  great  Bruce  as  their  safest  bulwarks;  and  the  maxim  of  the  Douglases,  that  *it 
was  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep,*  was  adopted  by  every  border 
chief."  For  these  reasons,  "we  do  not  find,  on  the  Scottish  borders,  the  splendid  and 
extensive  castles  which  graced  and  defended  the  opposite  frontier.  The  Gothic  grandeur 
of  Alnwick,  of  Raby,  and  of  Naworth,  marks  the  wealthier  and  more  secure  state  of  the 
English  nobles."  The  residence  of  the  Scottish  chieftain,  "  was  commonly  a  larse 
square  battlemented  tower,  cBlled  a  keep  or  peel,  placed  on  a  precipice,  or  on  the  banks 
oi  a  torrent,  and,  if  the  ground  would  permit,  surrounded  by  a  moat.    In  short,  the  sit- 
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nation  of  a  border-house,  encompassed  by  woods,  and  rendered  almost  inaccessible  hj 
torrents,  by  rocks  and  morasses,  sufficiently  indicated  the  pursuits  and  apprehensionfl  of 
its  inhabitants." — MinMrelsy  of  the  Sattuh  Sorder^  Introduction. 

CASTLEBAB',  the  capital  of  the  co.  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  159  m.  w.n.w.  of  Dublin,  ll 
is  situated  on  the  Castlebar  river,  near  the  head  of  a  valley  at  the  n.w.  end  of  the  peat 
limestone  plain  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Roscommon,  siigo, 
Oalway.  and  Mayo.  The  two  main  streets  cross  each  other,  and  the  chief  buildings  are 
In  a  square  near  the  w.  end.  The  suburbs,  as  in  most  of  the  w.  Irish  towns,  consist  of 
the  wretched  hovels  of  agricultural  laborers.  Pop.  71,  3,571.  C.  has  some  coarse  linen 
manufactures.  Here  the  Irish,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  massacred  the  English  parlia- 
mentary army,  and  in  1786  was  executed  the  famous  "fighting  Fitzgerald.  In  1798, 
the  French  gen.  Humbert,  held  the  town  for  a  fortnight.  In  1846  and  1847,  C.  suf- 
fered extremely  from  the  famine. 

CASTLEMAIKE,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Victoria,  Australia,  65  m.  n.w.  of  Mel- 
bourne; pop.  71,  7,808.  It  was  a  place  of  much  importance  when  gold  mining  began, 
the  diggings  near  by  being  among  the  earliest  opened.  '  The  Victoria  railroad  passes 
through  the  town. 

CASTLE  PEAK,  a  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  about  88'  lO^  n. ;  height 
estimated  at  18,000  feet. 

CASTLEBEAOH',  Lord.     See  Londonderry,  Marquis  of. 

CA8TLE8,  in  heraldry,  are  often  given  as  charges  in  the  shields  of  persons  who  have 
reduced  them,  or  been  the  first  to  mount  their  walls  in  an  assault.  The  practice  of 
heralds,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  has  not  been  very  consistent,  as  we  learn  that  in 
1603,  a  castle  was  CTanted  by  William  Cambden,  Clarencieux  king  of  arms,  to  William 
Frear,  doctor  of  physic  1 

CASTLETON,  a  t.  in  Richmond  co.,  New  York,  forming  the  n.  portion  of  Staten 
island,  and  occupied  in  part  by  the  summer  residences  of  business  men  of  the  city. 
pop.  '75,  10,957;  in  '80,  12,723.  New  Brighton  is  the  only  considerable  village.  There 
are  ferries  from  several  points  in  the  township  to  New  York,  and  one  to  ^w  Jersey; 
and  a  railroad  connects  with  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Among  the  institutions  is 
"  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,"  a  home  for  old  and  indigent  seamen,  established  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century  by  capt.  Randall.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  hilly,  and 
there  are  many  charming  sites  occupied  by  handsome  modem  villas,  from  some  of 
which  wide  views  may  l^  had  over  the  city  of  New  York,  and  large  portions  of  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  tlie  ocean. 

CASTLETON,  a  villa^  in  Rutland  co.,  Vt,  12  m.  s.  of  Rutland,  reached  by  the 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  and  the  Rutland  and  Washington  railroads;  pop.  '70,  3,348. 
The  slate  quarries  in  the  neighborhood  are  valuable.  In  the  village  is  the  state  normal 
school. 

CASTLETOWlf ,  the  capital  town  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  called  in 
Manx  BalU'y  Gashtal,  *or  the  Town  of  the  Castle.  C.  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  Castle- 
town bay,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  surrounds  Castle  Rushen,  a 
Danish  fortress  of  prodigious  strength,'  having  walls  from  12  to  18  ft.  in  thicknes<. 
built  of  thft  limestone  found  on  the  spot,  which  is  of  so  imperishable  a  nature  that  the 
sharp  angles  of  the  keep  retain  the  marks  of  the  builder's  chisel,  though  completed  in 
the  10th  century.  The  castle  wa.s  founded  by  Guthred  II.  of  the  Orrys  kings  of  3Ian. 
iand  having  been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  it  now  consists  of  a  pile  of  building  of  a 
most  imposing  appearance.  It  underwent  a  six  months*  siege  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1313. 
The  keep  is  used  iw  the  public  jail  of  the  island,  and  the  other  portion  of  the  castle  con- 
sists of  public  offices,  othcer's  apartments,  and  accommodation  for  the  chancery  and 
other  suptTior  courts. 

Being  in  the  neisjhborhood  of  the  bold  coast-scenery  of  the  Calf  of  Man,  Spanish 
he!\d.  etf. ,  C.  is  a  desirable  resort  for  the  numerous  tourists  who  frequent  the  Isle  of 
M:in.     Ship  building  has  of  late  made  considerable  progress  in  Castletown.     Pop.  *71. 

CASTOR,  ANTOxrus,  an  eminent  botanist  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ: 
several  times  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He  had  a  botanical  garden,  probably  the 
earliest  on  record.  He  lived  more  than  100  years  in  perfect  health,  it  is  reported,  both 
of  body  and  mind. 

CASTOBETTM,  a  substance  secreted  in  two  glandular  sacs,  closely  connected  with. 
but  quite  distinct  from,  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  the  beaver  (q.v.),  and  at  one  time 
held  in  the  highest  repute  in  medicine,  although  now  regarded  as  almost  inert,  and 
chiefly  used  by  perfumers.  The  C.  sacs  are  pear-shaped,  and  it  appears  in  commerce  in 
these  sacs  themselves,  connected  in  pairs  as  they  are  taken  from  the  animal.  C.  is  pro^ 
dttced  both  by  the  male  and  by  the  female  beaver.  In  Hudson's  bay  commerce,  ten 
pair  of  them  are  equal  in  value  to  one  beaver  skin.  Russian  C.  is  of  much  higher  value 
than  American.  O.  wa.s  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Prom  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
it  was  regarded  as  having  a  si^ciflc  influence  over  the  uterus,  and  is  still  in  use  in  the 
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n.  of  Europe.    It  was  at  one  time  also  esteemed  a  most  valuable  medicine  in  Lysteria, 
catalepsy,  and  other  spasmodic  diseases. 

CA8T0EIDS,  a  f  amly  of  mammciUa,  of  the  order  rodenHa,  of  which  the  heaver  (castor) 
is  the  type,  and  in  which,  besides  the  beaver,  the  coypu  (myopotamus),  and  the  mus- 
^qtuuh,  some  naturalists  include  other  genera  more  commonly  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  mouse  and  rat  family  (muHda\  as  the  lemmings  and  voles. 

CASTOR  OIL,  a  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  C.  O.  plant.  In  extracting 
the  oil,  the  seeds  are  first  bruised  between  heavy  rollers,  and  then  pressed  in  hempen 
l^ags  under  a  hydraulic  or  screw  press.  The  best  variety  of  oil  is  thus  obtained  by  press- 
ure in  the  cold,  and  is  known  as  cold-drawn  C.  O. ;  but  if  the  bruised  and  pressed 
«eeds  be  afterwards  steamed  or  heated,  and  again  pressed,  a  second  quality  of  oil  is 
obtained,  which  is  apt  to  become  partially  solid  or  frozen  in  cold  weather.  In  either 
case  the  crude  oil  is  heated  with  water  to  212'',  which  coagulates,  and  separates  the 
albumen  and  other  impurities.  Exposure  to  the  sun's  light  bleaches  the  oil,  and  this 
process  is  resorted  to  on  the  large  scale.  When  pure  and  cold-drawn,  C.  0.  is  of  a  light 
vellow  color;  but  when  of  an  inferior  quality,  it  has  a  greenish,  and  occasionally  a 
brownish  tinge.  It  is  somewhat  thick  and  viscid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  high  for  an 
oil,  being  about  960  (water  being  taken  as  1000).  It  is  miscible  with  alcohol  or  spirits 
of  wine  and  ether.  Reduced  to  a  temperature  of  0*  P.,  it  does  not  become  solid:  but 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  very  slowly  becomes  rancid,  then  dry  and  hard,  and  serves  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  drymg  and  non-drying  oils.  It  has  a  nauseous  smell,  and 
an  acrid,  disagreeable,  and  sickening  taste,  which  may  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of 
a,  little  magnesia.  The  principal  acid  present  in  it  is  rt«7w?Zujacid  (HOjCjcHaaOft),  which 
is  allied  to  oleic  acid. 

0.  O.  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  mildest  of  purgative  medicines.  Given  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls,  with  a  little  peppermint-water,  it  forms  a  gentle  laxa- 
tive for  habits  easily  acted  on  by  medicine;  while  a  dose  of  a  table-spoonful,  or  a  little 
more,  will  almost  always  succeed  if  it  remains  on  the  stomach.  The  only  serious 
objections  to  the  use  of  0.  O.,  are  its  disagreeable  flavor,  and  the  sickness  often  produced 
by  it;  some  persons  get  over  this  difficulty  by  floating  the  oil  in  hot  coffee,  which  is 
said  to  remove  its  nauseous  quality. 

The  adulteration  of  C.  O.  may  be  various.  Several  of  the  fixed  oils,  including  lard, 
may  be  employed.  The  best  test  of  its  purity  is  its  complete  solubility  in  its  own  vol- 
ume of  absolute  alcohol,  which  other  fixed  oils  are  not.  Croton  oU  is  occasionally 
added  to  increase  the  purgative  powers  of  the  oil. 

The  Cabtok  Oil.  Flant  {ridnus  commums)  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Asia,  but  now 
naturalized  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  other  warm  regions  of  the  globe.  The  genus 
ridnxis  belongs  to  the  natural  order  euphorbiacm.  It  has  panicled  fiowers,  with  8  to  5- 
partite  perianth;  the  fruit  a  tricoccous  capsule,  with  one  seed  in  each  cell,  the  outside  of 
the  capsule  generally  covered  with  soft  spines.  The  C.  O.  plant  is  often  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  the  midd.le  and  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  only  an 
annual,  attaining  a  height  of  3  to  10  feet,  but  highly  ornamented  by  its  stately  growth, 
its  large,  broad,  pulmato-peltate,  7  to  9-fid  leaves,  f  to  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  its  gener- 
ally purplish  liue.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  long  glaucous  racemes.  In  warmer 
climates,  it  is  perennial,  and  its  stem  becomes  arborescent,  attaining  even  30  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  corresponding  thickness,  so  that  ladders  are  used  for  climbing  it.  Dif- 
ferent species  which  have  been  described,  are  probably  mere  varieties.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  appears  to  have  been  valued  by  them.  Its  seeds  have  been  found 
in  Egyptian  sarcophagi.  From  the  resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  an  insect  called  rieinus, 
it  received  that  name  from  the  Romans.  The  seeds  are  oval,  and  about  four  lines 
long.  They  are  chiefly  valued  for  the  oil  which  they  yield,  on  account  of  which  the 
plant  is  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  Spain,  Provence,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  far  n.  as  New  Jersey,  and  in  other  tropical  and  warm  temperate 
countries. — Although  C.  O.  is  chiefly  used,  in  medicine,  it  is  not  unfit  for  lamps  and  for 
oiling  the  wlieels  of  machinery.  The  streets  of  Lima  are  lighted  and  the  machines 
used  in  the  works  of  the  sugar  plantations  of  Peru  are  oiled  with  it.  The  appearance 
of  the  C.  O.  plant  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  palma  chrUti,  by  which  it  is  still  some- 
times called.     Its  seeds  were  formerly  known  as  aemirw,  catapuUa  majoris,. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  twin  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome;  known  under  the  name 
•of  Dioscuri  (from  Dios  or  Jupiter,  and  Kouroi,  children);  children  of  Jupiter  by  Leda, 
who  met  the  divinity  in  his  lorm  of  a  swan.  The  Dioscuri  were  specially  reverenced 
among  people  of  the  Dorian  race,  and  were  said  to  have  reigned  at  Sparta.  They  pre- 
sided over  public  games.  Castor  being  the  god  of  equestrian  exercises,  and  Pollux  the 
"god  of  boxincr;  but  both  were  usually  represented  on  fiery  steeds,  with  spears,  and  egy- 
fihaped  helmets  crowned  with  stars.  They  were  the  patrons  of  hospitality,  and  theur 
aid  was  especially  sought  by  travelers,  to  whom  they  were  always  gracious.  Among 
their  exploits  wefe  the  invasion  of  Attica  to  rescue  their  sister  Helen  from  Theseus;  their 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt;  their  participation  in  the  Argon autic  expedition,  during 
which  they  murripd  the  daughters  of  Leucippus;  and  lastly  their  battle  with  the  sons 
of  Aphareua.  in  vvhioh  Castor  (the  mortal  brother)  was  slain  by  Idas.  On  finding  him 
dead,   Pollux,  who  was  immortal,  implored  Jupiter  to  permitj^,,^i5[]t,Tf;j;sqjQ^4!^te' 
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Homer  says  the  dead  one  waspermitted  to  live  again  on  condition  that  both  should,  on 
alternate  days,  descend  to  Hades,  or  that  they  should  live  only  on  alternate  days. 
Another  story  is  that  they  were  placed  among  the  stars,  and  now,  as  the  Twios,  form 
one  of  the  12  zodiacal  signs.  They  were  greatly  venerated  at  Rome,  where  it  was 
believed  that  at  the  battle  of  lake  Hegillus  they  fought  at  the  bead  of  the  l^cns  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  afterwards  wiSi  incredible  speed  carried  to  the  city  £e  oewa 
of  the  victory.  Where  they  alighted  near  a  well  in  the  forum,  a  temple  was  built,  and 
a  great  festival  was  held  in  their  honor  during  the  ides  of  Quin tills,  the  supposed  anni- 
versary of  the  battle,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  public  charge.  A  part  of  the 
ceremonies  was  a  grand  muster  of  the  equestrian  body,  when  all  the  knighta,  clad  in 
purple  and  crowned  with  olive,  assembled  at  the  temple  of  Mars,  out  of  the  city,  and 
rode  in  state  to  the  forum  where  stood  the  temple  of  the  twins.  For  centuries  this 
pageant  was  one  of  ihe  most  splendid  sights  in  Rome.  In  the  days  of  Dionysius  the 
cavalcade  consisted  of  5,000  horsemen,  all  persons  of  wealth  and  honorable  repute. 

CA8T0E  AND  POLLTTX,  the  two  principal  stars  in  the  constellation  Gemini  (q.y.)r 
were  so  called  from  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus,  king  of  Laccdc- 
mon.  Their  sister  was  the  famous  Helen  of  Troy.  On  account  of  their  mutual  attach- 
ment, Zeus  placed  them  among  the  stars. 

CASTOS  AND  POLLUX,  the  name  given  to  a  meteor,  seen  at  «ea,  and  which,  under 
the  form  of  twin  balls  of  fire,  attaches  itself  to  the  masts  of  ships.  Sailors  predict  fair 
weather  from  its  appearance.  Sometimes,  however,  only  one  ball  of  fire  is  seen;  the 
meteor  is  then  called  Helena,  and  it  is  regarded  as  foreboding  a  storm.  Shakespeare 
makes  mention  of  this  superstition  in  the  Tempest  (act  i.  scene  2). 

CASTBAMETATIGir  is  the  art  of  encamping;  and  a  camp  is  the  result  of  that  art. 
See  Camp,  Encampment. 

CASTRATION,  taking  away,  or  destroying  the  natural  powers,  or  the  essential 
organs  of  generation  in  animals ;  in  males  the  removal  of  the  testicles,  and  in  females 
a  mutilation  or  removal  of  the  ovaries,  commonly  called  *'  spaying."  The  general 
purpose  is  to  make  domestic  animals  more  docile  and  useful,  and  more  Taluable  for 
meat,  as  well  as  to  restrict  unlimited  reproduction. 

OABTBEir,  Matthias  Alexander,  the  greatest  authority  in  regard  to  the  Finnish 

g'ople  and  language,  was  b.  in  1813,  not  far  from  the  Lappish  boundaries  of  Finland, 
e  received  his  earliest  instruction  in  the  town  of  Tomea,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Helsingfors.  About  the  year  1838,  he  undertook  a  pedestrian  excursion  through  Fin- 
nish Lapland,  in  order  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature;  and.  in 
1840,  another  through  Carelia,  to  collect  ballads,  legends,  etc.,  illustrative  of  Finnish 
mytholo^.  On  his  return,  he  published  in  Swedish  a  translation  of  the  famous  Finnish 
poem,  KalevcUa,  the  meter  and  style  of  which  have  been  imitated  by  Longfellow  in  hi* 
poem  of  Hiawatha.  Aided  by  the  government  of  his  native  province,  he  commenced 
his  researches  amon^  the  Finnish,  Norwegian,  and  Russian  Laplanders,  as  also  among 
the  European  and  Siberian  Samoyeds.  Appointed  linguist  and  ethnographer  to  the  St 
Petersburg  academy,  C,  between  the  years  1845  and  1849,  prosecuted  his  laborious 
investigations  as  far  e.  as  China,  and  as  far  n.  as  the  Arctic  ocean.  On  hia  return,  be 
was  appointed  first  professor  of  the  Finnish  language  and  literature  at  the  university  of 
Helsingfors.  He  employed  himself  in  preparing  for  publication  the  vast  materials 
which  lie  had  collected,  but  died  7th  May,  1852,  from  exhaustion — a  martyr  to  science. 
Before  his  death,  appeared  Ver9ueh  einer  onljdkisehen  SprachleJire  nebsi  Ictireen,  Wortn- 
veneiehniss  (Petersburg,  1849),  as  the  first  installment  of  his  Northern  TYareis  and  Rt- 
Marches.  He  also  wrote  Elementa  OrammatiecB  SyrjaeTUB  (Helsingfors,  1844),  and  SHementa 
OrammaUecB  TseherenUssm  (1845);  On  the  Inpience  of  the  Accent  in  the  Lfippish  Lanpvage 
(Petersburg,  1845);  De  Afflxis  PersonaUbus  lAnguarum  Altaiearum  (Helsingfors,  1850), 
etc. 

CASTRSK',  Matthias  Alexander,  1813-52;  a  native  of  Finland,  nnd  the  first 
eminent  philologist  and  antiquarian  of  that  country.  He  traveled  extensively  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  become  familiar  with  the  language  (liavingbeen  educated  in  Swedish), 
and  with  the  antiquities  and  folk-lore  of  the  people.  He  also  traveled  among  the 
Samoieds  of  Europe  and  Siberia  to  the  provinces  of  China  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  He 
was  the  first  professor  of  the  Finnish  language  and  literature  at  the  university  of  Hel- 
singfors. All  his  works  were  published  after  his  death,  and  a  monument  has  been 
dedicated  to  his  memory  at  Helsingfors. 

CABTBESy  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Agout,  46  m.  e.  of  Toulouse.  The  two  parts  of  the  town  are  united  by  two  stone 
bridges.  In  the  middle  ages,  C.  was  celebrated  for  its  Benedictine  abbey,  the  heads  of 
which  exercised  a  temporal  sway  over  the  place.  Later,  it  was  one  of  the  slronffholds 
of  the  reformed  party,  but  it  was  forced  Xa  submit,  and  had  its  fortifications  demolished 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  C.  has  beautiful  promenades,  shaded  by  fine  alleys  of  trees, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  is  a  remarkable  rocking-stone,  11  ft.  high,  and  weighing  some 
80  tons.  It  is  of  egg-shape,  and  rests  upon  its  smaller  end;  a  strong  push  is  sufficient 
to  cause  its  vibration.     C.  is  a  busy  manufacturing  place.     Its  fine  wool  dyed  goods  are 
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especially  famous,  and  it  has  also  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  paper,  soap,  etc. 
Pop.  76,  20,520. 

0A8TBI,  or  Kastri,  a  village  of  modern  Greece,  in  the  ^vemment  of  Phocis,  sit- 
uated  on  the  s.  declivity  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  and  worthy  of  notice,  as  occupying  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Delphi  (q.v.).  The  famous  Castalian  spring,  now  called  the 
fountain  of  St.  John,  is  situated  between  200  and  800  yards  to  the  e.  of  the  village. 
Beside  it  grows  a  plane-tree,  the  only  one  in  C,  which  is  fabled  to  be  that  planted  by 
Agamemnon. 

CA8TE0  (ancient  Mitylene),  a  seaport  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  island  of 
Mitylene,  situated  on  the  e.  coast,  about  55  m.  n.w.  of  Smyrna.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  Kemains  of  the 
ancient  town  are  found  to  the  west.     Pop.  6,500. 

CASTRO,  Guillen  de,  1568-16^ ;  a  Spanish  dramatist  who  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Lope  de  Yega,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  famous  festival  of  the  canonization  of  Sian 
Isidoro,  where  he  won  a  prize  in  the  literary  tournament  Castro  wrote  about  40  plays, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  Las  Mercedes  del  Oid,  to  which  Corneille  was  fi;Teatly 
indebted  for  the  materials  of  his  fenowned  tragedy.  It  is  said  that  Castro  oied  in 
poverty  and  was  buried  by  charitable  friends. 

CASTRO,  Henry,  1786-1861;  a  native  of  France,  an  oflacer  of  the  national  ffuard  of 
Paris,  who,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1827, 
was  consul  for  Naples  at  Providence,  R.  I.  He  returned  to  Paris  11  vears  later,  became  a 
partner  in  the  counting-house  of  Lafltte,  and  was  made  consul-genenu  for  the  new  republic 
of  Texas.  He  engaged  in  the  business  of  sending  out  emigrants,  and  within  a  few  years 
established  at  Castroville  and  other  places  settlements  which,  after  the  annexation,  were 
organized  into  Medina  county. 

CASTSO,  Inez  de,  whose  mournful  fate  is  the  subject  of  several  tragedies  and  poems, 
was  the  daughter  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  and  sprang  from  a  branch  of  the  royal 
family  of  Castile.  She  was  appointed  lady-in-waiting  to  the  wife  of  Dom  Pedro,  son  of 
Alfonso  IV.  of  Portugal.  Her  beauty  captivated  Dom  Pedro,  and,  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  in  1345,  he  secretly  married  Inez.  Their'  stolen  interviews  took  place  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Clara,  at  Coimbra,  until  the  secret  was  discovered  and  revealed  to  the 
king,  who  was  made  to  believe  that  this  union  might  prove  injurious  to  the  youuff  Fer- 
dinand, son  of  Dom  Pedro  by  his  deceased  wife.  Questioned  by  his  father,  Dom  Pedro 
had  not  the  courage  to  reveal  the  whole  truth,  while  he  refused  to  marry  another.  In 
the  kinff's  council,  it  was  determined  that  Inez  must  die.  To  see  this  sentence  exe- 
cuted, the  king  hastened  to  Coimbra,  while  his  son,  Dom  Pedro,  was  engaged  in  hunting 
ri355);  but  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  Inez,  who,  with  her  children,  cast  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  and  prayed  for  mercy,  diverted  him  for  a  few  moments  from  his  pur- 
pose. His  advisers,  however,  soon  obtained  from  the  king  permission  to  execute  the 
sentence,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  after  the  interview,  Inez  fell  pierced  by  the  dag- 
gers of  assassins.  Dom  Pedro  attempted  a  revolt  against  his  father,  but  was  pacified  by 
the  queen  and  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  and  promised  not  to  seek  revenge  for  the  deatn 
of  Inez.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  king  died,  having  shortly  before  his  death  recom- 
mended the  murderers  of  Inez  to  leave  Portugal,  and  seek  shelter  in  Castile,  where  Peter 
the  cruel  was  then  ruling.  As  several  of  Peter*s  nobles  had  escaped  into  Portugal,  to 
avoid  his  oppression,  he  now  proposed  to  Dom  Pedro  an  exchange  of  fugitives,  to  which 
the  latter  (now  king  of  Portugal)  consented.  Two  of  the  assassins  accordingly  were 
delivered  up,  and  were  tortured  and  burned.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  king,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  nobility,  declared  that  he  had  been  lawfully  married,  by  papal  sanc- 
tion, and  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop  of  Guarda,  to  Inez  de  Castro.  When  this 
statement  had  been  confirmed  by  several  testimonies,  the  king  gave  orders  that  the  corpse 
of  Inez  should  be  removed  from  its  grave,  clothed  in  royal  attire,  with  a  crown  on  the 
head,  and  seated  on  a  throne,  should  receive  hom^e  as  queen.  This  strange  ceremony 
was  performed,  the  nobles  of  Portugal  bowing  before  the  enthroned  dead,  and  kissing 
the  hem  of  tlie  royal  robe.  The  body  was  then  removed  to  Alcoba9a  followed  by  flie 
king,  with  the  bishops  and  the  nobility,  all  on  foot.  A  splendid  marble  monument  waa 
erected  over  the  grave  of  Inez,  surmounted  by  her  statue,  wearing  a  crown. 

CASTRO,  JoZooE,  1500-48;  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  Indies,  son  of  the  civil  gover- 
nor of  Lisbon.  He  served  in  a  military  capacity  in  Tangier,  Tunis,  and  elsewhere,  and  went 
to  the  Indies  with  his  uncle,  Garcia  de  Noronha^  On  arriving  at  Goa  he  enlisted  among 
the  "bravest  of  the  brave"  who  were  told  off  for  the  relief  of  Diu  (a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  the  present  province  of  Guzerat).  Returning  to 
Portugal  he  was  made  commander  of  a  fleet  to  clear  the  European  seas  of  pirates;  and 
in  1545  he  was  sent  out  as  viceroy  of  the  Indies  to  supplant  Martin  de  Souza.  The  next 
three  years  were  full  of  struggle,  suffering,  and  triumph.  Valiantly  seconded  by  his  two 
SODS,  one  of  whom  was  killed  before  Diu,  he  overthrew  Mahmoud,  king  of  Cambodia, 
relieved  the  beleaguered  towa  of  Diu,  and  defeated  the  great  army  of  Aahel  Khan.  He 
subsequently  completed  the  subjugation  of  Malacca,  soon  after  which  he  was  fully  com- 
missioned as  viceroy,  but  did  not  live  long  to  fill  the  place,  dying  tlie  next  year  in  the 
arms  of  his  friend,  St.  Francis  Xavier.    fle  was  buried  at  Goa,  but  ite  body  na^w  after- 
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wards  remorcd  to  Portugal,  to  be  interred  under  a  splendid  monument  in  tlie  convent  at 
Bemfica. 

CA8TB0  DEL  BIO,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  situated  on  a  slope  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Guadajocillo,  16  m.  s.e.  of  Cordova.  A  portion  of  the  old  town  is  surrounded  by 
ruinous  walls;  the  new  town  Iving  outside  of  these  has  some  good  streets.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  woolen  and  linen  fabrics,  earthenware,  etc.,  and  considerable  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce.    Pop.  9,100. 

CABTBO-OIOVAHHI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  is  situated  13  m.  n.e. 
of  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  on  a  remarkably  fertile  plateau,  which  rises  precipitously 
to  a  height  of  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Castro-Giovanni  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Snnat  of  which  Ceres  was  the  presiding  goddess,  and  her  most  famous  temple 
was  her«.  The  neighborhood  was  the  scene  of  Proserpine's  abduction  by  Pluto.  In 
connection  with  the  Punic  and  Servile  wars,  Etfna  has  a  conspicuous  part  in  early 
history. .  There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  town.  A  castle  and  other  buildings  of  Sara- 
cenic origin  are  still  standing.  The  district  yields  large  quantities  of  sulphur.  Pop. 
14,683. 

CA8TB0W0T0,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  26  m.  n.  of  Girgenti.  It 
is  situated  on  a  hill,  is  fortified,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  quarries  of  fine  marble.  Pop. 
4,029. 

CASTBOYILLA'BI,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  presence  of  Cosenza,  84  m.  n.  of  Cosenza. 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  mountains,  is  partially  fortified,  and  has  an 
old  massive  castle,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  manna,  silk,  etc.    Pop.  7,981.^ 

CASTRUC'CIO  CASTRACA'Nl,  1288-1828;  a  Ghibelline  exiled  at  an  early  age 
with  his  parents  and  others  of  that  faction;  orphaned  at  the  age  of  19;  served  as  a  sol- 
dier in  England,  France,  and  Lombardv,  until  in  1818  he  returned  to  Italy  and  was 
<;hosen  chief  of  the  Ghibellines,  who  haa  obtained  masteiy  over  the  Guelphs.  Thence- 
forth he  passed  a  stormy  life,  chiefly  in  the  support  of  the  emperor  Louis  V.,  whom  he 
Accompanied  to  Rome,  and  who  made  him  duke  of  Lucca,  count  of  the  Lateran  palace, 
and  senator  of  the  empire.  Castruccio  was  excommunicated  by  a  Guelphic  legate,  and 
died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  several  children,  whose  fortunes  were  wreckw  in  the 
Guelphic  triumph  that  followed  his  death. 

CAST-STEEL.  This  term,  until  lately,  was  confined  to  steel  made  by  melting  blister- 
steel  (q.v.),  obtained  by  the  old  cementation  process.  Through  this  simple  operation  of 
melting  it  in  crucibles,  which  was  invented  by  an  Englishman  named  Huntsman  about  tbe 
middle  of  last  century,  steel  was  first  readily  made  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  fitted  for 
the  production  of  the  finer  kinds  of  tools  and  cutting  instruments.  The  crucibles  are 
made  of  fire-clay,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  material  of  old  ones  and  coke. 
They  are  very  carefully  prepared  and  annealed,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  heat  of 
the  furnace  is  so  high  that  they  can  only  be  three  times  used.  Each  crucible  contains 
from  80  to  40  lbs.  of  steel,  which  is  poured,  when  melted,  into  cast-iron  ingot-mold> 
previously  smoked.  The  name  "cast-steel,"  however,  can  no  longer  be  confined  to  steel 
so  made,  because  Bessemer  steel,  although  produced  by  a  quite  different  process,  is  truly 
fk  cast-steel.  In  Sheffield,  the  finer  kinds  of  cast-steel  are  now  sometimes  called  "  cruci- 
ble steel ;"  but  since  puddled  steel,  which,  like  the  Bessemer,  cannot  be  used  for  fine 
cutlery,  is  aho  cimi  in  crucibles,  such  a  term  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive. 

CASTUEBA,  a  t.  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  68  m.  e.s.c.  of  Badajos.  It  is  situated  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalef  ra,  has  several  good  streets,  manufactures  of  brick,  earth- 
enware, etc.,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce;  there  is  also  some  weaving  carried  on. 
Pop.  5,600. 

CASTTAL  POOE  are  persons  temporarily  relieved  without;  being  admitted  to  the  roll  of 
permanent  paupers.    See  Poor-Laws. 

CA8T7ALTIE8  of  8TJPESI0BITT,  in  the  feudal  law  of  Scotland,  are  such  emoluments 
arising  as  to  tlie  superior  as  depend  on  uncertain  events.     See  Ward- holding. 

CASTTARI'NA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  amenta4'£a!^  and  of  the  sub-order 
^suann((p,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  distinct  natural  order.  The  trees  of  thi-^ 
genus  are  almost  exclusively  Australian;  one  onlv,  C.  equisetifoUa,  being  found  in  the 
South  Sea  islands,  the  Indian  archipelago,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  as  far  n.  as  Arracan.  Some  of  them  are  large  trees,  producing  tim- 
ber of  excellent  quality,  hard  and  heavy,  the  beef-wood  of  the  Australian  colonists,  &o 
called  from  the  resemblance  in  color  to  raw  beef.  G.  equmtifolia  is  called  in  Australia 
the  Swamp  Oak.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  the  toa  or  aitoa  of  the  Society  islands,  where  it  grovs 
chiefly  on  the  sides  of  hills,  and  where  its  wood  was  formerly  used  for  clubs  and  other 
implements  of  war.  It  has  been  introduced  into  India,  and  is  there  much  valued.  a5 
its  wood  bears  a  great  strain,  and  is  not  rcadilv  injured  by  submersion  in  water.  The 
hardness  and  durability  of  this  wood  led  the  earlier  voyagers  to  the  South  Sea  islands  to 
designate  it  iron  wood.  G,  guadriralris  is  the  She  Oak  of  New  South  Wales.  Casso 
WARY  Trrr  is  a  popular  generic  name  of  the  casuariruB.  Some  of  the  species  ai* 
acrubby  bushes.  AH  of  them  have  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  their  branches  beinz 
long,  slender,  wiry,  drooping,  green,  jointed,  with  very  small  scale-like  sheaths  instead 
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of  leaves.  They  resemble  arborescent  equisstacece.  The  fruit  consists  of  hardened 
bracts,  collected  in  a  strobilus,  or  cone,  and  inclosing  small  winged  nuts.  The  flowers 
have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla;  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate  flowers,  the 
male  flowers  with  only  one  stamen,  the  female  flowers  with  a  one-celled '  ovaiy,  the 
male  flowers  in  spikes,  the  female  flfiwers  in  dense  heads.  More  than  20  species  are 
known. 

CASUISTRY,  called  by  Kant  the  dialectics  of  conscience,  is  that  branch  of  theology  and 
morals  which  professes  to  deal  with  very  delicate  moral  que8iion»--casus  conseientia — 
and  which  supplies  rules  and  principles  of  reasoning  for  resolving  the  same ;  drawn 
partly  from  natural  reason  and  equity,  and  partly  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
canon  law,  councils,  fathers,  etc.  C.  has  been,  and  still  is,  studied  chiefly  by  Roman 
Catholic  theologians;  but  at  one  period  Protestant  divines  also  paid  some  attention  to 
the  perilous  science.  The  rudiments  of  it,  however,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  antiquitv. 
Traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  Stoic  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  C.  is  not,  in  its  essence,  a  device  of  the  schoolmen,  although  the  latter 
elaborated  it  into  a  science,  but  a  natural  expression  of  the  intellect  and  moral  nature 
of  man,  when  he  is  placed  in  circumstances  of  peaX  perplexity.  The  sound  and  healthy 
reason  of  antiquity,  however,  could  not  enter  into  the  morbid  refinement,  or  rather  the 
insidious  corruption  of  morals  found  in  certain  Jewish  and  Christian  writers.  The 
Talmud  (q.v.)  contains  an  enormous  accumulation  of  casuistical  questions,  while  the 
sphere  of  Christian  ethics  in  the  middle  ages  often  became  a  mere  arena  for  unprofit- 
able and  pernicious  disputations  of  this  nature,  as  is  seen  in  such  works  as  the  Summa 
Bajfmundianay  Summa  Astesana,  Summa  BarthoHna,  which  obtained  their  names  from 
their  respective  compilers.  At  a  later  period,  the  Jesuits  Molina,  Escobar,  Sanchez, 
Busenbauin,  etc.,  became  notorious  for  their  abuse  of  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
moral  puzzles,  and  for  the  flagrant  immorality  of  their  solutions.  Some  of  them  still 
*'  suffer  the  vengeance"  of  Pascal's  immortal  satire.  It  is  nevertheless  indubitable,  that 
In  tlie  life  of  every  man — now  as  formerly — castis  consdentia  will  at  times  arise,  when 
the  higher  laws  of  morality  come  into  collision  with  subordinate  conventional  ones. 
The  dubiety  as  to  what  the  path  of  duty  is,  what  ought  to  be  done,  resulting  from  this 
collision,  naturally  and  legitimately  leads  to  many  nice  considerations.  If  these  are 
carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  a  pure  conscience,  no  harm  can  ensue,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  much  good.  Such,  however,  is  noiXh& peri>erted  C.  of  the  Jesuits,  "the  art  of 
quibbling  with  God,"  as  M.  Le  Feore,  preceptor  to  Louis  XIII. ,  called  it,  in  which  a 
man  seeks  to  justify,  by  subtle  quirks,  his  immoral  actions.  Mayer  has  published  an 
account  of  all  the  writers  on  cases  of  conscience,  ranging  them  under  three  heads — 
Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Romish. 

CASUS  BEL'LI,  or  a  case  of  war,  is  the  reason  alleged  by  one  power  for  going  to 
war  with  another.  It  is  found  impossible  to  reduce  these  causes  or  reasons  to  any 
definite  code,  because  an  ambitious  or  aggressive  power  has  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
reason  to  declare  to  others,  without  acknowledging  the  real  reason. 

CASWALL,  Henry,  d.d.,  1810-70;  b.  in  England,  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  18,  graduating  at  Kenyon  college,  Ohio.  After  some  years  of  service 
as  minister  and  professor  of  theology,  in  1842  he  returned  to  England,  and  procured  a 
private  act  of  parliament  recognizing  the  validity  of  his  ordination  in  the  United  States, 
lie  was  appointed  vicar,  became  proctor,  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury  cathedral.  About 
1868,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  he  died  in  Pennsylvania.  He  wrote  America 
and  the  American  Church;  Scotland  and  tJie  Scottish  Church;  Ihe  Western  World  Revisited; 
TJie  Martyr  of  t/ie  Pongas;  and  two  works  on  Mormonism, 

CASWELL,  a  co.  in  n.  North  Carolina,  on  the  Virginia  border,  watered  by  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  river  Dan,  and  intersected  by  the  Richmond,  Danville  and  Piedmont  rail- 
road; 400  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  16,081—9,494  colored.  The  chief  productions  are  tobacco, 
corn,  oats,  and  wheat.     Co.  seat,  Yanceyville. 

CASWELL,  Alexis,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1799-1877;  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  national 
academy  of  sciences.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Brown  university  from 
1828  to  1850,  and  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  from  1850  to  1864,  and  president  from 
1868  to  1872.     Author  of  a  Memorial  of  John  Barstow. 

CASWELL,  Richard.  1729-89;  a  revolutionary  officer,  native  of  Maryland,  but  an 
early  settler  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  colonial 
assembly,  speaker  of  the  house,  treasurer  of  the  state,  first  governor,  and  thrice  re- 
elected. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  framed  the  federal  constitution,  and 
in  1787,  was  speaker  of  the  state  senate,  and  was  ijresiding  in  that  body  when  he  was 
stricken  with  fatal  paralysis.  He  was  a  brig.gen.  in  the  patriot  armies,  and  shared  in 
the  battle  of  Camden,  and  other  conflicts. 

OAT  (Lat.  eatus),  a  name  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  family  of  quadrupeds 
designated  by  zoo logi8ts/«i*a»  (q.v.),  the  genus  felis  of  Linnaeus;  and  sometimes  more 
restrictedly  applied  to  a  section  of  that  family,  containing  a  number  of  its  smallest  spe- 
cies, the  domestic  C.  and  species  most  nearly  allied  to  it.  These  form  the  subject  of 
the  present  article.     They  all  pursue  their  prey  on  the  branches  of  trees  more  than  on 
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the  ground,  and  are  most  expert  climbers,  in  which,  however,  they  are  rivaled  by  some 
of_the  other  felida. 

'  The  origin  of  the  domestic  C.  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained;  and  by  some  natural- 
ists it  is  described  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  felis  dome^Uea,  which  i)erhaps 
may  be  regarded  as  at  least  a  convenient  provisional  desi^ation,  until  satisfactory  rea- 
sons can  iX  adduced  for  referring  it  to  some  species  existmg  in  a  wild  state.  By  many, 
indeed,  the  domestic  C.  has  been  confidently  pronounced  to  be  a  mere  domesticated 
variety  of  the  common  wild  C.  {feli^  catus)  of  Eurone  and  the  n.  of  Asia;  but  to  this 
there  are  many  objections;  the  most  important  being  that  it  is  always  of  smaller  size, 
contrary  to  what  is  usually  observed  of  the  effects  of  domestication  in  animals;  and  that 
in  cats  of  the  domesticated  race  which  have  run  wild,  and  in  their  known  progeny,  there 
is  no  appearance  whatever  of  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  type  of  the  true  wild  cat. — 
Another  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  domestic  C.  has  obtamcd  the  assent  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  naturalists;  that  it  is  derived  from  the  felis  maniculata,  or  gloved  C.  of 
n.  Africa,  a  species  discovered  by  the  celebrated  traveler  RQppell.  But  Mr.  Owen  has 
stated  a  perfectly  conclusive  reason  against  identifying  the  domestic  0.  with  thcfdu 
manicuMa,  that  the  first  deciduous  molar  tooth  in  the  latter  has  a  relatively  thicker  crown, 
and  is  supported  by  three  roots,  whilst  the  corresponding  tooth  both  of  the  domestic  C. 
and  of  the  wild  C.  of  Europe  has  a  thinner  crown,  and  only  two  roots. 

The  certainty,  however  tliat  the  C,  existed  as  a  domestic  animal  in  ancient  Egypt, 
makes  it  not  improbable  that  we  ought  to  look  for  its  ori^n  on  the  banks  of  the  i?ile, 
or  in  some  of  the  countries  from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  might  most  readily  have 
obtained  it.  Of  its  rarity  in  Britain  in  former  times,  when  the  wild  C.  was  common  in 
all  the  woods  which  covered  so  much  of  the  island,  a  curious  evidence  is  afforded  bya 
Welfth  law  quoted  by  Pennant — a  law  of  the  reign  of  Howel  the  good,  who  died  in  988 
A.D. — fixing  tile  prices  of  cats  according  to  their  age  and  qualities,  beginning  with  a 
price  for  a  kitten  before  it  could  see,  and  enacting  that  if  any  one  stole  or  killed  the  C. 
that  guarded  the  prince's  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milk  ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb;  or 
as  much  wheat  as  when  poured  on  the  C.  suspended  by  its  tail,  the  head  touching  the 
floor,  would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  an  animal  so  well  known  as  the  domestic  C. ,  or  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  its  purring,  its  mewing,  and  the  other  sounds  which  it  makes,  its  aver- 
sion to  wet  its  feet  or  fur,  its  love  of  heat  and  comfort,  its  stealthy  manners  when  in 
quest  of  prey,  its  patient  watchfulness,  so  often  fatal  to  mice,  and  other  points  of  its 
natural  history  with  which  everybody  is  familiar. 

The  delight  which  a  O.  takes  in  tormenting  a  mouse  before  killing  it,  has  sometime 
been  mentioned  as  an  apparent  exception  to  the  general  character  of  goodness  manifest 
in  the  instincts  of  animals.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  however,  that  when  the 
prey  is  a  bird  instead  of  a  mouse,  a  O.  immediately  inflicts  a  mortal  wound,  as  if  awaie 
of  its  greater  power  of  effecting  its  escape. 

The  eye  of  the  0.  is  capable  of  much  contraction  and  dilatation  of  its  pupil,  so  that 
the  animal  can  see  in  a  very  feeble  light,  and  is  thus  adapted  for  those  nocturnal  habits 
to  which,  even  in  domestication,  it  shows  so  strong  a  natural  tendency. 

The  fur  of  the  C.  is  very  free  from  any  oily  substance,  so  as  to  be  readily  injured  by 
water,  and  is  capable  of  bemg  rendered  highly  electric  by  friction,  particularly  in  veiy 
dry  or  frosty  weather.    An  electric  spark  is  readily  obtained  from  the  tip  of  the  ear. 

The  strong  statements  of  Buffon  gave  for  a  time  great  currency  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  C.  is  incapable  of  affection,  and  retains,  even  in  a  domesticated  state,  its  savage 
ferocity,  merely  restrained  by  selfishness,  and  disguised  by  cunning.    The  belief  is  very 

grevalent  that  the  C.  forms  an  attachment  to  places  only,  and  not  to  persons.  There  are, 
owever,  well-authenticated  stories  which  prove  the  C.  to  be  capable  of  strong  attach- 
nient  to  its  master  or  mistress,  although  this  quality  is  less  frequently  and  remarkably 
displayed  than  by  the  dog.  The  instances  which  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  recoided 
to  show  the  attachment  of  the  C.  to  places,  are  well  worthy  of  attention  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  instinct  in  animals.  Some  of  these  instances  of  cats  finding  their 
way  back  from  great  distances  to  their  former  home,  are  very  wonderful,  and  indeed 
cannot  be  explained  on  any  grounds  or  principles  known.  The  same  instinct  and  power, 
however,  are  displayed  by  other  animals. 

The  varieties  of  the  domestic  C.  are  neither  numerous  nor  very  different.  The  lor- 
toue-shell  C.  differs  from  the  most  common  variety  chiefly  in  color,  although  it  is  also 
particularly  elegant  and  delicate  in  form.  It  is  much  more  common  in  the  s.  of  Europe 
than  in  Britain.— The  Angara  G.  is  a  beautiful  variety,  remarkable  for  its  long  silky 
hair. — The  Ohinew  (7.  has  a  fine  glossy  fur,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  pendulous  ears. — 
The  {jhartreuu  is  of  a  bluish  color.— It  is  supposed  that  the  tatAy  may  have  undergone 
less  chan^  by  domestication  than  any  other  variety. 

The  wild  0.  is  still  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  woods  of  the  n.  of  England,  in  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland.  It  has 
entirely  disappeared  from  districts  where  it  was  once  common.  It  is  the  only  beast  of 
prey  remaining  in  Britain  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  which  make  it  at  all  dangerous  to 
man ;  but  an  encounter  with  a  wild  C.  is  safe  only  to  a  man  well  armed.  Fortunately,  the 
instances  of  its  attacking  when  unmolested  are  rare,  but  such  instances  have  occurred. 
The  wild  0.  is  an  inhabitant  of  deep  thickets  and  recesses  of  woods,  and  of  the  rocky  and 
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bushy  ravines  of  mountainoas  districts.  Its  fur  is  held  in  considerable  estimation.  The 
fur  Is  soft,  long,  and  thick.  The  color  of  the  face  is  yellowish-gray,  with  a  band  of 
black  spots  towards  the  muzzle;  the  forehead  is  brown;  the  head  is  gray,  with  two  black 
strix)e8  passing  from  the  eyes,  over  and  behind  the  ears;  the  back,  sides,  and  limbs  are 
^ray,  darker  on  the  back,  paler  on  the  sides,  with  a  blackish  longitudinal  stripe  alonjg 
the  middle  of  the  back,. and  numerous  paler  curved  ones  on  the  sides;  the  tail  is 
ringed  with  light-gray  and  black,  the  tip  bein^  black.  The  length  of  a  medium-sized 
male  wild  C.  is  almost  2  ft.,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  but  this  length  is  sometimes  very  con- 
siderably exceeded. — We  know  no  record  of  any  attempt  to  domesticate  the  wild  cat. 

The  animal  often  called  wild  C.  in  America  is  the  bay  lynx.     Bee  Lynx. 

SuperUUians  rega/rding  C<U9. — Cats  have  been  objects  of  superstition  from  the  earliest 
ages.  In  Egypt,  they  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence;  temi)le8  were  erected  in  their 
honor;  sacrifices  and  devotions  were  offered  up  to  them;  and  it  was  customary  for  the 
family  in  whose  house  a  C.  died  to  shave  their  eyebrows.  In  the  middle  ages,  they  were 
regarded  as  the  familiars  of  witches.  The  favorite  shape  of  Satan  was  said  to  be  that  of 
a  black  C. ;  and  the  animal  was  an  obiect  of  dread  instead  of  veneration.  There  is  or 
was  a  belief  among  sailors,  that  the  frolics  of  a  C.  at  sea  portended  a  storm.  Many  peo- 
ple still  prophesy  rainy  weather  from  a  C.  washing  its  face ;  and  a  cat-call  on  the  house- 
top was  formerly  held  to  signify  death.  Their  superstitious  connection  with  witches, 
and  the  foolish  belief  that  a  C.  has  nine  lives,  have  led  to  the  perpetration  of  great 
cruelties  upon  this  harmless  and  very  useful  domestic  animal.  See  Brand's  Popvla/r 
Antiquities,  Ellis's  revised  edition. 

CAT,  on  shii)board,  is  a  name  for  many  of  the  ropes  or  lines  employed.  A  cat-fall  is 
a  rope  for  heaving  up  the  anchor  from  the  water's  level  to  the  bow;  it  works  through 
cat-blocks,  and  is  connected  with  the  cat-h^ead,  Cat-harpings  are  small  ropes  for  tightening 
the  shrouds.  The  cat-Tieads,  just  named,  are  two  strong  short  timbers  projecting  from 
the  bow,  on  each  side  of  the  bowsprit.  A  cat-hook  fastens  the  ring  of  the  anchor  to  the 
catrblock. 

CAT,  or  Cat-Castle,  in  the  military  engineering  of  the  middle  ages,  was  a  kind  of 
movable  tower  to  cover  the  sappers  as  they  advanced  to  a  besieged  place.  The  garri- 
son sometimes  poured  down  burning  pitch  and  boiling  oil  from  the  walls  upon  the  C. ; 
but  occasionally  this  stratagem  was  disastrous,  for  the  besiegers  availed  themselves  of  the 
blazing  tower  to  burn  the  wooden  gates  of  the  town  or  fortress. 

CATABBO'SA  (Gr.  catahrms,  a  gnawing),  a  genus  of  grasses  formerly  included  in  aira 
<see  IIair-orass),  but  distinguished  by  the  leathery  pakm,  which  are  ribbed,  truncated, 
erose  (as  if  gnawed  at  the  points),  awnless,  and  nearly  equal.  The  glumes  are  much 
shorter  than  the  spikelets,  membranaceous,  and  very  obtuse.  The  general  appearance 
is  different  from  that  of  the  genus  aira. —  C.  Aquatica  is  a  pretty  common  British  gra.ss. 
It  is  of  very  wide  geographic  and  climatic  range,  bein^  found  throughout  Europe,  from 
Lapland  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  the  tornd  regions  of  South  America.  It 
grows  only  in  very  moist  situations,  as  the  muddy  margins  of  lakes  and  rivere,  ditches, 
etc.,  and  is  only  cultivated  in  irrigated  meadows,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers  subject  to  be 
overflowed  by  high  tides,  where  the  ground  is  always  wet  and  muddy.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  grasses  for  such  situations,  its  foliage  being  peculiarly  sweet,  and  much 
relished  by  cattle.  Both  its  foliage  and  its  seeds,  also,  afford  much  food  to  water-fowl, 
and  to  some  kinds  of  fish,  particularly  carp.  Its  leaves  often  float,  and  its  stalks  seldom 
rise  more  than  a  foot  or  15  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  has  a  stiff  branching 
panicle,  with  whorled  spreading  branches,  and  its  seeds  are  small.  When  its  artificial 
propagation  is  attempted,  it  is  more  frequently  by  dropping  freshly  gathered  stems  into 
still  waters,  or  scattering  them  on  the  mud,  than  by  sowing  the  seeds.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Whorl  Grass,  and  sometimes  Sweet  Water  Grass. 

CATACOKBS  (Gr.  kata,  and  kumhoB,  a  hollow),  subterraneous  chambers  and  passages 
formed  generally  in  a  rock,  which  is  soft  and  easily  excavated,  such  as  tufa.  C.  are  to 
be  founa  in  almost  every  country  in  which  such  rocks  exist,  and,  in  most  cases,  proba- 
bly originated  in  mere  quarries,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  used  either  as  places  of 
sepulture  for  the  dead  or  as  hiding-places  for  the  living.  The  most  celebrated  cata- 
combs in  existence,  and  those  which  are  generally  understood  when  C.  are  spoken  of, 
are  those  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome.  To  these  dreary  crypts 
it  is  believed  that  the  early  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring,  in  order  to  celebrate 
their  new  worship,  in  times  of  persecution,  and  in  them  were  buried  many  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  of  the  primitive  church.  They  consist  of  long  narrow  galleries,  usually 
about  8  ft.  high  and  5  wide,  which  twist  and  turn  in  all  directions  very  much  resembling 
mines;  and  at  irregular  intervals,  expand  into  wide  and  lofty  vaulted  chambers.  The 
graves  were  constructed  by  hollowing  out  a  portion  of  the  rocK,  at  the  side  of  the  gallery, 
lar^e  enough  to  contain  the  body.  The  entrance  was  then  built  up  with  stones,  on 
which  usually  the  letters  D.  M.  (Deo  Maximo),  or  xp.,  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek 
name  of  Christ,  were  inscribed.  Other  inscriptions  and  marks,  such  as  the  cross,  are 
also  found.  The  original  extent  of  the  C.  is  uncertain,  the  guides  maintaining 
that  they  have  a  length  of  20  m.,  whereas  about  6  only  can  now  be  ascertained  to  exist, 
and  of  these,  many  portions  have  either  fallen  in  or  become  dangerous.  When  Rome 
was  besieged  by  the  Lombards  in  the  8th  c,  many  of  the  C.  were  destroyed,  and  the 
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popes  afterwards  caused  the  remains  of  many  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  to  be  removed 
and  buried  in  the  churches.  Art  found  its  way  into  the  C.  at  an  early  period,  and 
many  remains  of  frescoes  are  still  found  in  them.  After  being  neglected  for  centuries 
they  were  again  brought  to  notice  by  father  Bosio,  who  spent  thirty  years  in  their 
exploration.  His  investi^tions  were  published  in  1632,  two  years  after  his  death;  but 
the  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects  is  the  Bama  SotUrrcmea  of 
De'  Rossi  (1864-67),  of  which  an  abridgment  is  published  in  English  by  Dr.  Northcote. 
The  C.  at  Naples,  cut  into  the  Capo  di  Monte,  resemble  those  at  Home,  and  evidently 
were  used  for  the  same  purposes,  being  in  many  parts  literally  covered  with  Christian 
symbols.  In  one  of  the  large  vaulted  chambers  there  are  paintings,  which  have  retained 
a  freshness  which  is  wonderful,  considering  the  time  and  the  dampness  of  tlie  situation. 
The  palm-tree,  as  a  memorial  of  Judea,  is  a  prominent  object  in  these  pictures.  At 
Palermo  and  Syracuse  there  are  similar  C,  the  latter  being  of  considerable  extent  They 
are  also  found  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt  See  Necropolis. 
At  Milo,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  there  is  a  hill  which  is  honey-combed  with  a  labyrinth  of 
tombs  running  in  every  direction.  In  these  bassi-rilievi  and  figures  in  terra-cotia  have 
been  found,  which  prove  them  to  be  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  In  Peru  and 
other  parts  of  South  America,  C.  have  been  discovered.  The  C.  in  Paris  are  a  specie* 
of  charnel-houses,  into  which  the  contents  of  such  bur^dng-places  as  were  found  to  be 
pestilential,  and  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  victims  of  1792,  were  cast. 

CATAFALCO  (Ital.  a  scaflFold),  or  Catafalque,  a  temporary  structure  of  carpentry, 
intended  to  represent  a  tomb  or  cenotaph,  and  adorned  with  sculpture  and  painting.  It 
was  employed  in  funeral  ceremonies.  The  most  magnificent  C.  ever  maide,  peihaps, 
was  that  used  at  the  interment  of  Michael  Augelo,  at  Florence. 

CATAIIOU'LA,  a  parish  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Tensas,  Black,  and  Saline  rivers;  1770 
sq.m. ;  pop.  *70,  8,475---4,082  colored.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  etc 
Seat  of  justice,  Harrisonburg. 

CATALA'KIi  Angelica,  a  highly  celebrated  Italian  singer,  b.  at  Sinigaglia,  in  cen- 
tral Italy,  some  sav  in  1780,  others  m  1784,  educated  in  the  convent  of  St.  f  ucien,  near 
Rome,  where,  in  her  sevent^h  year,  she  displayed  such  wonderful  vocal  powers  that 
strangers  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  hear  her.  She  made  her  first  public  appearance 
at  Venice  in  her  16th  year,  and  experienced  a  succession  of  triumphs  in  every  country 
in  £urope  for  more  than  30  years,  amassing  immense  sums  of  money.  The  Italian  open 
in  Paris  was  twice  under  her  direction;  but  her  husband's  interference  and  extravagance 
brought  her  into  much  trouble.  Her  large  queenly  person  and  fine  countenance,  tie 
immense  volume,  ran^e,  and  flexibility  of  her  voice,  her  power  of  sustaining  her  notes, 
in  constrast  with  the  lightness  and  facility  of  her  unerring  execution,  everywhere  took 
her  audience  by  storm.  Her  expression,  although  fine,  and  her  whole  style,  surprised 
rather  than  touched  the  heart.  In  concert  singing,  her  great  triumphs  were  in  Rhode's 
air  with  variations,  and  Ood  Save  the  King — which  she  would  call  shate;  and  in  ora- 
torios, Luther*s  hymn,  her  delivery  of  which,  especially  when  her  marvelous  voice 
alternated  with  the  trumpet's  sound,  was  so  sublimely  aw^ful,  that  the  audience  'were 
hushed  and  pale,  and  some  were  borne  away  fainting.  The  throat  from  which  these 
wondrous  sounds  proceeded  was  physically  of  such  (fimensions,  that  a  physician,  when 
called  to  look  into  it,  declared- he  could  have  passed  down  a  penny-loaf!  In  1830, 
Madame  C.  purchased  a  villa  near  Florence,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Medici  family, 
where  she  gave  free  instructions  to  girls  who  had  a  talent  Tor  singing,  on  condition  of 
their  taking  the  name  of  Catalani.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  when  political  disturbances 
broke  out  in  Tuscany,  she  repaired  with  her  daughters  to  Paris,  where  she  died  of 
cholera  on  the  18th  of  June. 

CATALATJNlAir  PLAIN  {Campi  Catalauniei),  the  ancient  name  of  the  wide  plain  sur- 
rounding Chalons-sur-Marne,  in  the  old  province  of  Champagne,  France,  celebrated  as 
the  field  of  battle  where  the  west  Goths,  and  the  forces  under  the  Roman  gen.  Aetius, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Attila  in  451  a.d.  A  wild  tradition  (made  the  subject  of  a 
striking  picture  by  Kaulback,  " Die  Hunnenschlacht, "  or  "The  Battle  of  the  Huns") 
tells  that  three  days  after  the  great  fight,  the  ghosts  of  the  fallen  myriads  appeared  on 
the  plain,  and  renewed  the  conflict. 

CATAL'BO,  San,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  and  5  m.  w.  of  the 
town  of  that  name.     There  are  productive  sulphur-mines  in  its  vicinity.    Pop.  12,800. 

CATAISPSY  (katcUepsis,  a  taking  possession  of),  a  state  of  more  or  less  complete 
insensibility,  with  absence  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  statue-like  fixedness 
of  the  body  and  limbs  in  the  attitude  immediately  preceding  the  attack,  a  like  position 
being  also  reUiined,  unless  altered  by  force,  until  the  return  of  consciousness.  Such  is 
the  abridged  description  of  C,  as  commonly  given  in  works  of  authority.  The  patient 
is  usually  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  seizure,  or  subject  only  to  nervous  affections, 
such  as  hysteria  (q.v.);  sometimes  the  attack  is  preceded  by  disappointment,  fear,  violent 
exciting  or  depressing  passions,  or  even  religious  emotions,  being  in  such  cases  only  an 
extreme  form  of  what  is  otherwise  called  trance,  reverie,  or  ecstasy  (q.v.);  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  apparent  cause  is  more  purely  physical,  as  in  some  of  the  hyaterical  cases, 
depending  on  suppressed  menstruation.     In  all  cases  of  <^t5^p||tJ^yQ^^Mf/^?v^'^*"^ 
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bilit^,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  brain,  aa  the  oi^n  of  consciousness,  is  disturbed; 
but  It  does  not  appear  that  in  any  considerable  proportion  there  is  structural  disease. 
Patients  rarely  die  during  the  attack,  which  may,  liowevcr,  be  protracted  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  and  may  even  endanger  life  indirectly  by  the  debility  consequent  on  imper- 
fect nourishment.  The  circulation  and  respiration  are,  in  most  instances,  little  affected ; 
cases,  however,  have  been  recorded  in  which,  in  consequence  of  their  failure,  the  patient 
has  been  supposed  to  be  dead.  See  Death.  Many  of  the  recorded  cases  of  C.  are  little 
worthy  of  credit,  and  it  has  even  been  doubted  whether  this  curious  disease  can  ever  be 
said  to  exist  exempt  from  some  degree  of  deception,  or  at  least  voluntary  and  conscious 
regulation  of  the  muscles  on  the  part  of  the  person  affected.  The  combination  of  C.  with 
hysteria,  and  its  frequent  association  with  what  are  called  the  higher  phenomena  of 
mesmerism  (see  Aniical  Magnetism),  are  undoubtedly  circumstances  of  great  susi^icion ; 
but  it  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  all  the  cases  described  were  fictitious, 
and  not  less  so  to  claissify  them  all  under  the  head  of  pure  imposture.  Epidemic  C.  has 
been  described,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  appear  plam  that  the  principle  of  imitation, 
so  powerful  in  producing  nervous  disease,  must  have  been  at  work.  The  remedies  of 
C.  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  states  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied,  and  of  which  it  -may 
be  said  to  form  a  part.  Moral  means  form  a  large  part  of  the  treatment,  as  in  hysteria. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  become  necessary  to  adminster  food  by  means  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  and  this  even  for  weeks  or  months.  We  have  seen  such  a  case  end  in  complete 
recovery. 

CATALOOtJE  (Gr.  a  list).    See  BiBLioaRAPHY,  British  Museum,  Library,  Star& 

CATALO'HIA  (Spanish,  Gatalufia),  an  old  province  and  principality  of  Spain,  now 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida,  and  Uerona,  the  total  area 
being  12,180  m.,  and  the  pop.  70,  1,768,408.  O.  occupies  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
Spain,  having  France  on  the  n.,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  e.  and  8.e.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Llobregat  and  the  Ter,  and  by  some  of  the  aflluents  of  the  Ebro,  the  last-men- 
tioned river  having  its  embouchure  m  Catalonia.  The  coast  is  rueged,  its  boldest  pro- 
montories being  capes  Creus  and  San  Sebastian,  and  its  deepest  indentations  the  bays  of 
Hosas  and  Tarragona.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  low  plains  of  limited  extent,  the 
soil  of  0.  is  that  of  a  wild  mountainous  resion  formed  by  numerous  offsets  or  terraces 
of  the  Pyrenees,  one  great  ridge  or  series  of  ridges  extending  through  the  center  of  the 
province. 

The  terraces,  sloping  abruptly  down  to  the  coast,  or  to  the  narrow  coast  plains,  are 
divided  by  the  valley  oi  Llobregat  into  the  lower  and  the  upper  Catalonian  mountains. 

The  climate  of  C,  though  fog  and  rain  are  frequent,  ana  extreme  and  rapid  changes 
of  temperature  prevail,  is  on  the  whole  healthy  and  favorable  to  vegetation.  Near  Bar- 
celona, oranges  flourish  in  the  open  air;  the  fields  in  some  parts  are  bounded  by  aloe- 
hedges,  and  olives  grow  on  Montserrat.  Cork-trees  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  thickets 
of  Ihorn-apple,  laurel,  myrtle,  pomegranate,  box,  rosemary,  etc.,  extend  wheie  the  cork 
has  its  limits.  Northern  upper  C.  has  a  more  severe  winter  than  the  s. ;  but  everywhere 
vineyards  and  olive-gardens  cover  the  slopes,  and  cornfields  extend  in  the  valleys.  Among 
the  other  products  are  hemp,  flax,  madder,  barilla,  and  saffron.  Hazel-nuts,  a  variety 
called  Barcelona  nuts,  are  extensively  grown.  Meadow-lands  and  pastures  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  horned  cattle  are,  therefore,  mostly  confined  to  the  districts  bordering 
on  the  Pyrenees;  while  few  horses  and  mules  are  kept;  but  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are 
bred  in  considerable  numbers.  Silk-worms  and  bees  are  also  reared.  The  coasts  abound 
with  fish,  and  game  is  plentiful.  The  minerals  are  coal,  copper,  manganese,  zinc, 
lead,  cobalt,  salt,  sulphur,  and  many  varieties  of  marble. 

C.  is  the  principal  manufacturing  province  of  the  kingdom— is,  in  fact,  "the  Lanca- 
shire of  Spain."  The  inhabitants  are  neither  French  nor  Spaniards,  their  languai^e,  cos- 
tume, and  habits  being  quite  distinct  from  those  of  either;  they  have  also  local  coins, 
weights,  and  measures.  In  energy,  industry,  and  intelligence,  they  greatly  surpass  the 
rest  of  the  Spaniards. 

C,  under  the  name  of  Hiftpania  7aTra4:onen«i»,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  remained 
among  the  last  of  the  Roman  provinces.  It  was  invaded  and  captured  by  the  Alans, 
who  were  followed  by  the  Goths,  hence  its  name  Gothalania,  changed  into  Gothalunia 
or  Catalonia.  In  the  8th  c,  the  Arabs  gained  possession  of  the  southern  part.  When 
Charlemagne,  in  788,  subjugated  Spain  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  C.  formed  the  central  portion 
of  the  Spanish  mark,  governed  by  French  counts,  having  Barcelona  as  their  residence. 
They  soon  made  themselves  independent  of  France.  In  1137,  earl  Raymund  Berengar, 
by  his  marriage,  united  C.  with  Aragon;  and  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(1469)  united  both  with  Castile,  and  so  C.  became  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
but  never  a  very  peaceable  one.  In  modern  times  it  has  repeatedly  taken  a  prominent 
share  in  Carlist  or  other  insurrections. 

CATAL'PA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  hignoniac^a.  The  cataJ/pa  ^yringifolia  is  a 
native  of  the  s.  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  is  cultivated  there  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  northern  states  as  an  ornamental  shade- tree.  It  may  be  known  by  silver-gray 
bark,  wide-spreading  but  few  branches,  and  the  fine  pale  green  of  its  large  heart-shaped 
leaves.  The  fiowers  are  while,  tinged  with  violet  or  purple,  and  dotted  with  the  same 
colors.     The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  long  bean-like  pods,  that  8on^^||;c|^cs^§qg^0Ai{]^ 
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otherwise  bare  limbs  all  winter.  The  wood  is  light  and  of  fine  texture,  and  useful  in 
cabinet  work.     There  is  a  catalpa  in  London  said  to  have  been  planted  by  lord  Bacon. 

CATAL'YSIS  (Gr.  dissolution)  is  a  term  applied  in  chemical  physics  to  a  force  sup- 
posed to  be  exerted  by  one  substance  upon  a  second,  whereby  the  latter  is  subjected  td 
change  or  decomposition,  whilst  the  former,  or  acting  substance,  remains  comparatively 
unaltered,  and  does  not  combine  with  it.  The  force,  indeed,  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
mere  "action  of  contact."  Fermentation  is  an  example  pt  this  force  (see  Bker),  when 
one  part  of  yeast  acting  upon  the  sugar  of  the  sweet  worts,  without  entering  into  com- 
bination with  it,  compels  100  parts  of  sugar  to  pass  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 
Oermination,  or  the  sprouting  of  grain  when  placed  in  the  ground,  is  another  example 
where  one  part  of  diastase  changes  1000  parts  of  starch  into  sugar.  No  plausible  theory 
has  been  brought  forward  to  account  for  these  changes,  or  to  define  what  the  force  of 
C.  is.  Licbi^  has  suggested,  as  an  explanation,  ''that  a  body  in  the  act  of  combination 
or  decomposition  enables  another  body  with  which  it  is  in  contact  to  enter  into  the 
aame  state;"  but  this  view  does  not  explain  C,  as  that  force  does  not  act  in  the  majority 
of  cases  where  changes  are  proceedmg,  and,  moreover,  the  acting  substance,  while 
changing  itself,  never  throws  the  body  acted  upon  into  the  same  state  of  cJiangSy  but 
causes  it  to  assume  a  new  series  of  changes  diJSereut  from  those  pursued  by  itself. 

CATALY80TTPE,  a  name  given  by  its  inventor,  Dr.  Wood,  to  a  modification  of  the 
calotype  process,  upon  the  assumption  that  light  set  up  a  catalytic  action  (see  Cataly- 
sis) among  the  ingredients  employed.  The  paper  is  first  washed  with  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  prevent  the  formation  ot  yellow  patches  of  insensitiveness,  and 
then  treated  with  sirup  of  iodide  of  iron  containing  a  trace  of  free  iodine;  it  is  then 
partially  dried  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  sensitized  by  brushing  over  it  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  Immediate  exposure  in  the 
camera  follows;  after  which,  though  no  picture  be  visible  at  first,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  dark  for  a  period  which  varies  with  the  length  of  time  it  was  exposed, 
and  the  amount  of  light,  a  negative  picture  of  great  perfection  is  gradually  developed. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  to  assume,  that 
a  catalytic  action  is  set  up,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  chemical  reactions  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  it.  As  soon  as  nitrate  of  silver  comes  in  contact  with  the  moist 
iodide  of  iron  viiHx  which  the  paper  is  first  imbued,  an  interchange  of  elements  takes 
place,  iodide  ofsHver  is  precipitated  in  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  proUmUrate  of  iron  is 
diifused  over  the  surface;  and  this  latter  salt  is  even  a  more  energetic  developing  agent 
than  the  ordinary  gallic  acid,  hence  the  seemingly  spontaneous  appearance  of  the  pic- 
ture.   This  process  is  so  uncertain  in  its  results,  that  it  is  seldom  practiced. 

CATAKASAlf'  is  a  raft  formed  of  three  planks  lashed  together,  the  middle  one  serv- 
ing as  a  keel,  and  the  other  two  for  the  sides.  The  rower  stands  or  kneels  on  the  middle 
plank,  and  works  a  paddle.  These  simple  vessels  are  used  by  the  natives  of  Madras,  to 
maintain  communication  between  ships  and  the  shore,  ordinary  boats  being  rendered 
unsafe  by  the  surf.  By  the  adoption  of  a  similar  construction  on  a  larger  scale,  some 
of  the  catamarans  are  made  large  and  strong  enough  to  carry  goods,  and  even  artillery. 
Catamarans  used  in  Brazil  consist  simply  ot  three  logs  of  wood  tapered  at  the  end  and 
lashed  together;  they  carry  a  sail. 

CATAMAR'CA,  a  province  in  the  Argentine  republic,  between  25*^  and  29"  s.,  and 
W  and  69'  w.,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes;  85,500  sq.m.;  pop.  '69,  79,962;  the 
greater  portion  being  of  pure  Indian  blood.  The  province  is  intersected  by  several 
mountain-chains;  and  by  many  small  streams,  most  of  them  dry  in  the  summer,  but  in 
winter  subject  to  destructive  floods.  Some  of  the  plains  are  sandy  deserts,  while  othcn 
are  periodically  inundated;  and  when  the  water  dries  away,  it  leaves  a  coating  of  salt, 
which  is  gathered  for  home  use  and  for  trade.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  found,  the 
latter  in  abundance;  and  nearly  all  the  fruits  and  grains  of  tropical  and  temperate 
regions  are  grown.  The  cotton  of  C.  is  especially  esteemed.  Among  the  animals  are 
larj^e  herds  of  alpaca,  llama,  and  vicuna,  and  also  horned  cattle,  asses,  and  mules.  The 
mam  exports  are  wines,  brandy,  raisins,  hides,  leather,  tobacco,  cochineal,  and  coj^r. 
The  people  are  occupied  in  agriculture,  and  in  manufactures  of  earthenware,  and 
fabrics  made  from  the  wool  of  the  alpaca  and  kindred  animals.  The  chief  town  and 
capital  is  the  city  of  the  same  name. 

CATAMAR'CA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Catamarca,  in  the  Argentine  republic. 
28°  20'  8.,  66"  25'  west.  It  is  a  regular  and  moderately  well-built  town  of  about  6000 
inhabitants.  Of  public  buildings,  there  are  a  town-house,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and 
a  convent.  There  is  considerable  import-trade  of  European  ^ods,  and  the  place  is  a 
center  of  distribution  for  a  flourishing  district.  Dried  figs,  wmes,  brandy,  and  cotton 
are  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

CATAME'NIA.     See  Menstruation,  ante, 

CATAMOUNT.     See  Puma.  ante. 

CATA'HIA,  or  Catanea,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  e.  coast,  near 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  31  m.  n.n.w.  of  Syracuse.  The  fertile  and  well-cultivated  neigh- 
borhood of  C,  extending  along  the  s.e.  base  of  Mt.  Etna,  Is  styled  "the  granary  of 
Sicily,"  and  has  given  to  C.  the  title,  ''La  Bella  Catania.**,,  ,,^^]^t|^9|^,^        great 
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yolcano  and  attendant  earthquakes,  the  city  has  been  several  times  almost  entirclv' 
destroyed,  especially  in  the  year  1693;  but  out  of  its  ruins  it  has  always  risen  with 
increased  beauty,  and  it  is  now  the  finest  city  in  Sicily,  being  built  throughout  on  a 
beautiful  and  consistent  plan,  from  which  no  deviation  is  allowed.  The  harbor  of  C, 
formerly  good,  was  choked  by  a  stream  of  lava  in  1698,  and  the  mole  was  partly 
destroyed,  so  tliat  now  it  has  only  a  roadstead,  which  is  guarded  by  a  fort,  and  serves  as 
A  landmg-place.  It  has  several  squares,  the  finest  of  which,  in  front  of  the  cathedral, 
has  a  statue  of  an  elephant  sculptured  in  lava.  Among  its  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  Benedictine  convent  and  church  of  San  N\co1o,  with  one  exception  the  grandest 
structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe;  the  town-hall;  the  cathedral,  with  its  noble  granite 
columns;  and  the  university,  founded  in  1445.  It  has  besides  many  handsome  churches 
and  convents,  and  several  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  three  high  courts  in  the  island.  The  inhabitants,  formerly  much  more  numerous, 
amounted  in  1872  to  84,397,  and  are  distinguished  py  their  commercial  spirit  and 
industry.  C.  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  linen  goods,  and  of  articles  in  amber,  lava^ 
wood,  etc.  Among  the  remains  of  ancient  times,  that  earthquakes  have  spared,  are 
those  of  a  theater,  an  odeium,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  Roman  baths,  and  an  aqueduct.  C, 
anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Cataiia,  was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  of  Chalcidic 
origin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  c.  b.c.  ;  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  b.c., 
it  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Sicily.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians  under  Nicias,  and  was  desolated  by  Dionysius  I. ;  but  again  rose  under  the 
Roman  sway  into  its  former  importance.  Augustus  here  founded  a  Roman  colony.  It 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  but  once  more,  under  the  Byzantine  empire,  became 
one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  island.  C.  gives  name  to  the  province  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  and  which  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Sicily,  with  an  area  of  1743  sq.  miles,  and 
a  pop.,  in  1872,  of  479,850. 

CATA'iriA,  Gulf  op,  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Sicily, 
extends  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  from  La  Trezza  bay  to  cape  Santa  Croce,  a  distance 
of  18  miles.     It  is  about  10  m.  deep,  and  receives  the  river  Giaretta. 

CATAKZA'BO,  a  city  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  l)eautifully 
situated  on  the  decliv'tv  of  a  rocky  hill,  near  the  gulf  of  Squillace,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  fertile  district.  On  account  of  its  agreeable  climate,  many  wealthy  families  have 
made  it  their  residence.  It  has  a  cathedra],  an  old  castle  of  the  Isorman  period,  a  college, 
one  of  the  largest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  in  the  country,  and  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  four  great  civil  courts  of  the  kingdom.  C.  suffered  very  severely  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1783.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk- velvet  and  woolen  fabrics,  and  an  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  '71, 18,781. 

OATAFLACOC  fa  Greek  term  for  a  poultice),  an  application  to  diseased  or  painful  parts, 
for  the  purpose  oi  promoting  suppuration,  relieving  pain,  and  stimulating  or  soothing  the 
skin,  according  to  circumstances.  A  C.  may  be  composed  of  any  moist  piHpy  substance  of 
sufficient  consistence  to  retain  the  water  without  dripping  or  soaking  through  the  thin 
muslin  covering  in  which  it  is  generally  wrapped.  The  making  of  a  poultice  well  is  a 
matter  of  some  nicety,  and  unless  theproper  consistence  is  given  to  the  mnss,tho  application 
is  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  linseed-meal  poultice  is  the  most  easily  made,  and 
mostsatisfactory  of  all  soothing  applications.  The  meal  is  stirred  gradually  into  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  boiling  water,  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  basin  or  teacup,  until  a 
perfectly  smooth  pulp  is  formed  of  the  proper  consistence,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
cover  completely,  to  the  thickness  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  the  whole  pained  part. 
The  pulp  is  then  folded  up  in  muslin  or  thin  calico,  and  applied  as  soon  as  the  heat  will 
permit  it  to  be  borne.  The  bread  and  milk,  or  even  bread  and  water  poultice,  is  also 
very  good;  as  is  also  the  oatmeal-porridge  poultice,  to  which  a  little  butter  may  be  added 
with  advantage.  A  spoonful  or  two  of  yeast  may  be  added,  if  there  are  foul  discharges, 
or  peat  charcoal  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  poultice  before  it  is  applied. 
Carrot  poultices  are  in  great  favor  with  the  people  in  some  parts  of  the  couxitry.  Ilcm 
lock  poultices,  made  of  the  fresh  leaves,  or  of  the  dried  leaves,  with  the  aid  of  some 
powaer  of  the  leaves,  form  a  valuable  sedative  application  in  painful  diseases;  and  poppy 
heads,  or  even  opium,  are  sometimes  infused  in  the  water  of  which  a  poultice  is  made, 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  stimulating  C.  or  poultice  may  be  made  by  sprinkling  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  chloroform,  or  mustard  in  moderate  quantity  on  the  surface  of  any 
ordinary  poultice.  When  considerable  irritation  of  the  skin  in  a  short  time  is  desira- 
ble, a  mustard  C.  or  sinapism  (mn/ipi,  mustard)  is  u.«ed. 

CATAPTTL'TA,  an  engine  of  war  used  by  the  ancients,  somewhat  resembling  the 
crossbow.  In  the  C,  a  string  or  rope,  suddenly  freed  from  great  tension,  gave  a  power 
ful  impulse  to  an  arrow  placed  in  a  groove.  There  were  great  catapultas  fixed  upon  a- 
scaifold  with  wheels,  which  were  used  in  sieges,  and  small  ones,  carried  in  the  hand, 
which  were  employed  in  the  field.  For  a  description  of  similar  engines  of  ancient  war- 
fare, see  articles  Balista  and  Arbalest. 

CATASACT,  an  opaque  condition  of  the  lens  of  the  eye.    It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  opacities  of  the  cornea,  or  clear  front  part  of  the  eye,  by  its  position  just  behind 
the  pupil— tliat  round  and  varying  aperture  m  the  iris  through  which  light  is  admitted 
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into  the  back  of  the  eye.  C.  may  affect  the  lens  alone  (lenticular  C),  or  the  front  or 
back  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (capsular  C),  or  both  lens  and  capsule  (c.ipsiilo-lenticular 
catanict).  Its  whiteness  varies  from  that  of  half-boiled  white  of  e^g  to  that  of  snow. 
Heat  will  produce  a  like  change  on  the  lens  out  of  the  body,  just  as  it  changes  white  of 
egg  from  transparent  to  opaque.  The  rounded  lens  of  the  fish  is  seen  at  table  in  this 
opaque  conditioiL 

C.  is  painless,  and  unaccompanied  by  inflammation.  It  occasions  blindness  simply' 
by  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  light;  but  C.  alone  does  not  produce  so  complete  blind- 
ness but  that  the  patient  can  tell  light  from  darkness.  It  mav  occur  at  any  age,  but  is 
most  common  in  elderly  persons,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  children,  who  may  be  even 
born  with  it.  The  catoptric  test,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  ingenious  method  of  dititinguishing- 
incipient  C.  from  certain  other  deep  affections  of  the  eye.  When  a  lighted  candle  is 
held  before  the  eye  of  a  person  whose  back  is  to  the  window,  three  candles  are  sten  in 
the  health}'^  eye.  Two  are  erect-.-the  large  front  one  caused  by  the  convex  cornea,  the 
sjnaller  and  fainter  one  behind  by  the  convex  front  of  the  lens.  The  third,  occa>*ioned 
by  the  concave  back  of  the  lens,  is  in  the  middle;  is  small,  bright,  and  turned  upside 
down;  and,  when  the  candle  is  moved,  goes  in  the  opposite  direction,  while  the  twa 
erect  images  move  with  the  candle.  When  the  back  of  the  lens  becomes  opaque,  the 
inverted  image  is  obscured  or  disappears;  and  when  the  front  of  the  lens  is  affectt^Ki, 
only  the  great  front  image,  caused  by  the  cornea,  remains.  This  curious  experiment 
ma)^  be  tried  on  a  large  scale,  by  holdmg  a  common  biconvex  lens  a  little  way  behind  a 
watch-glass.  Then,  on  greasing  the  back  of  the  lens,  to  imitate  C,  the  inverted  image 
disappears,  and  on  turnmg  the  lens  round,  all  but  the  image  in  the  watch-glass  di.sap- 
pears. 

No  medical  or  other  treatment  has  any  influence  in  arresting  the  rrogrcss  of  C,  nor 
can  it  be  cured  but  by  a  surgical  operation.  A  clever  imposture  used  to  be  practiced  by 
quacks.  By  applying  l)elladouna  to  the  eye — as  the  surgeon  does  when  he  wishes  to  dilate 
the  pupil  for  an  examination  or  operation — some  little  light  was  temporai'ily  admitted 
through  the  less  opaque  edge  of  the  lens.  The  patient  beginning  to  see  somewhat  belter^ 
after  long  and  increasing  dimness  of  vision,  began  to  congratulate  himself  on  a  cure; 
the  quacjic,  of  course,  hastened  to  get  his  monev  without  waiting  for  the  further  result, 
which  was  sure  to  be  blank  disappointment.  &o  long  as  there  is  fair  vision  with  one 
eye,  the  operation  on  the  other  may  be  delayed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  C!e!ay  the  operation 
in  children  on  account  of  their  tender  age.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  boUi  for 
the  eye  and  the  education  of  the  child. 

Three  methods  of  operation  are  practiced.  1.  For  absorption  or  solution.  This  is 
suitable  for  children,  in  whom  the  (5.,  like  the  natural  lens,  is  soft,  and  in  all  other  cases 
in  which  there  is  reason  to  suppo.se  that  the  C.  is  soft.  An  appropriate  needle  is  pas&ed 
through  the  cornea;  made  to  open  and  lacerate  the  front  of  tlie  capsule,  the  rags  of 
which  curl  out  of  the  way  behind  the  iris,  so  that  their  subsequent  opacity  does  not 
obstruct  the  light;  then  the  soft  cataractous  lens  is  punctured  and  picked  so  as  more 
effectually  to  admit  the  aqueous  humor,  which  naturally  fllla  the  space  between  the  lens 
and  the  cornea,  and  which  has  the  remarkable  property  of  absorbing  or  dissolving  the 
lens  or  cataract  when  admitted  within  the  capsule.  This  operation  may  require  to  be 
repeated  several  times,  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  before  the  whole  C.  is  dissolved. 
2.  Displacetnent.  A  needle  is  passed  through  the  fore  part  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  until 
it  is  seen  through  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil,  lying  across  the  front  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  lens.  This  is  now  pressed  back,  so  as  to  make  the  lens  sink  down  and  back 
into  the  vitreous  humor,  when  it  is  either  slowly  absorbed,  or  may  in  part  permanently 
remain.  The  older  method  of  displacement,  termed  couching,  in  which  the  lens  was 
pushed  more  directly  downwards,  is  now  abandoned,  as  more  likely  to  press  on  the 
retina,  and  cause  subsequent  evil  to  the  eye.  3.  Extrtiction.  Half  the  cornea,  through 
nearly  its  whole  breadth,  is  divided  with"Beer*8  knife,  an  operation  requiring  great  skill; 
the  front  of  the  capsule  is  opened,  and  disposed  of  with  a  needle;  and  the  lens  is  gently 
assisted  out  of  its  place,  through  the  pupil,  and  out  of  the  opening  in  the  cornea,  great 
care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  vitreous  humor  to  follow.  Displacement  and  extrac- 
tion are  both  applicable  to  hard  cataracts,  the  form  it  generally  takes  in  old  age,  as  the 
lens  itself  becomes  naturally  harder  with  age,  as  well  as  more  flat  and  amlier-tinted. 
Displacement  is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  bad  consequences,  some  time  after,  from 
the  presence  of  the  displaced  lens,  while  the  risk  of  extraction  is  greater  at  the  opera- 
tion. The  surgeon  must  decide  which  Is  best  for  each  case.  Though  not  so  simple  and 
successful  as  the  operation  for  absorption  through  the  cornea  for  soft  C,  displa<;enient 
and  extraction  are  generally  very  successful  in  restoring  vision.  The  place  of  the  lens 
is  supplied  by  fluid  humor,  the  refracting  power  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
lens,  and  the  restoration  of  vision  may  be  perfect.  All  of  these  operations  require  minute 
anatomical  knowledge  (see  Eye),  and  great  nicety  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  instruments. 

CATARACTS  and  RAPIDS.     See  Waterfalls,  ante. 

CATAEBH  (Gr.  katarreo,  I  flow  down),  a  disease  of  great  frequency  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes, especially  in  changeable  moist  climates  in  the  winter  season.  From  its  well- 
known  connection  with  sudden  falls  of  temperature,  and  other  epidemic  or  atmospheric 
causes  (see  Influenza),  as  also  from  the  chill  often  experien'M^  ^WeMommencement 
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of  tlie  disease,  it  is  popularly  called  a  cold— a  term,  however,  perhaps  somewhat  less 
definite  in  its  meaning  than  C.  which  word  is  usually  restricted  to  the  case  of  a  cold 
affectms  the  chest,  and  attended  witiv  discharge  of  mucus  by  coughing.  A  **  cold  in 
the  heaa  "  is  termed,  in  strict  scientific  language,  eoryza;  we  shall,  however,  keep  both 
forms  in  view  in  the  present  article.  C,  or  cold,  commonly  begins  with  a  feeling  of 
chiUiness,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attributable  to  external  causes.  Sometimes  this  is 
absent,  there  being  only  a  sense  of  languor  and  indisposition;  not  unfrequently  there  is 
no  sensation  of  an  unusual  kind,  until  a  stuffing  is  experienced  in  the  nostrils,  or  severe 
headache,  or  hoarseness  with  cough,  or  oppression  of  the  breathing.  The  regular  form 
of  a  cold  is  to  attack  the  nostrils  first,  and  afterwards  the  air-passages  leading  to  the 
chest.  When  it  habitually  attacks  the  chest,  without  running  through  its  ordinary 
course  as  indicated  above,  there  is  often  some  special  cause  of  delicacy  m  the  lungs,  or 
some  constitutional  tendency  towards  consumption  (q.v.).  The  discharge  is  in  the 
beginning  wateiy,  becoming  afterwards  more  abundant,  glairy,  and  of  yellowish  color; 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  are  attended  by  considerable  irritation  of  the  surfaces 
affected,  and  probably  no  one  of  the  little  miseries  of  life  is  more  prostrating  and  dis- 
couraging for  the  time  than  a  bad  cold  in  the  head.  The  tendency  of  C.  to  attack  the 
chest,  and  thus  to  pass  into  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  (q.v.),  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
tubercular  disease,  constitutes  almost  its  only  danger.     See  Chest. 

The  treatment  of  a  cold  is  commonly  a  simple  matter,  so  far  as  the  particular  attack 
is  concerned.  Confinement  to  the  house,  and,  in  severe  cases,  to  bed,  or  to  the  sofa,  for 
a  day  or  two;  a  warm  hip  or  foot  bath,  to  remove  the  chill;  light  farinaceous  diet,  and, 
if  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  at  all  loaded,  a  dose  or  two  of  some  gentle  laxative,  are 
commonly  sufficient  to  subdue  the  disease.  Some  persons  cure  their  colds  by  entire 
abstinence  from  food,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  drink;  others  by  a  large  opiate,  or 
by  a  succession  of  doses  of  Dover's  powder;  others  by  spirit  of  mindererus  and  pare- 

?:oric;  some  even  profess  to  carry  out  the  popular  maxim,  **  stuff  a  cold,  and  starve  a 
ever,"  and  maintain  that  a  gooa  dinner,  and  a  tumbler  of  whisky  or  brandy  toddy,  are 
the  best  sjwcifics.  Tliat  colds  get  well  under  all  these  methods,  needs  not  be  deniedf;  but 
that  any  violently  perturbativc  or  specific  practice  assists  the  cure,  or  shortens  the  dis- 
ease, has  yet  to  be  proved;  and  multiplied  experience  has  shown,  that  **  stuffing  a  cold'* 
is  by  no  means  to  be  commended.  In  tbe  later  stages,  however,  a  more  liberal  diet 
than  at  first,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  moderate  allowance  of  stimulants,  affords  consid- 
erable relief  from  the  feeling  of  depression  that  remains  for  a  time  on  the  subsidence  of 
a  catarrh.  The  tendency  to  this  disease,  when  habitual,  and  when  not  dependent  on 
any  form  of  constitutional  disorder  requiring  special  means  for  its  cure,  is  best  met  by 
the  daily  use  of  the  cold  bath,  with  frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  proper  venti- 
lation of  the  sleepinar-apartment;  also  by  friction  of  the  skin,  and  by  clothing,  which, 
without  being  oppressive,  is  comfortably  warm.  Exposure  to  draughts  or  sudden  chills, 
when  the  surface  is  perspiring,  is  to  be  avoided;  but  a  close  confined  air  habitually 
breathed  in  a  workshop  or  bedroom,  is  a  fruitful  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 

CATASAU'QUA,  a  t.  in  Lehigh  co.,  Penn.,  on  Lehigh  river,  8  m.  above  Allentown; 

Eop.  70,  2,858.    The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  railroads  unite 
ere. 

CATAWBA,  a  light  sparklinff  wine,  of  rich  muscadine  flavor,  produced  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  It  is  made  from  a  grape  called  the  Catawba  grape, 
"first  found  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  river,  in  Carplina."  This  wine,  which 
is  scarcely  known  in  England,  is  now  in  extensive  use  in  North  America,  where  it  is 
gradually  superseding  the  importation  of  the  Rhenish  and  French  sparkling  wines,  to 
which,  in  genenil  character,  it  bears  a  resemblance.  The  vineyards  where  the  C.  is  pro- 
duced are  situated  on  the  steep  and  beautiful  slopes  with  a  southern  exposure  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  under  the  shelter  of  high  hills  on  the  north.  The  first  great 
grower  of  the  C.  was  Mr.  Longworth,  an  esteemed  and  wealthy  proprietor  in  this  quar- 
ter, who,  embarking  in  the  pursuit  less  on  business  considerations  than  as  an  enthusiast, 
succeeded,  after  much  patient  care  and  expense,  in  producing  a  wine  that  throughout 
the  states  finds  more  favor,  and  commands  a  hieher  price,  than  the  choicest  wines  im- 
porte<l.  Some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  C.  rival  the  best  champagne  in  delicacy  and  purity, 
and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  inferior  American  imitations. 

CATAWBA,  a  co.  in  w.  North  Carolina,  on  the  Catawba  river,  crossed  by  the  West- 
ern North  Carolina  railroad;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  10.984—1703  colored.  It  has  a  varied 
surface  and  fertile  soil,  producing  wheat,  com,  oats,  etc.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  abun- 
dance.   Co.  seat,  Newton. 

CATAWBA,  or  Great  Catawba,  a  river  rising  in  the  Blue  Ridge  in  n.w.  North 
CaTolina,  and  flowing  e.  and  s,  through  the  gold  region  of  that  state  into  South  Caro- 
lina, where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Wateree  and  joins  the  Congaree,  the  two  forming 
the  Santee.    The  C.  is  about  960  m.  long. 

CATAWBAS,  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  once  a  large  tribe  in  the  region  of 
Catawba  river,  but  now  a  mere  remnant.    At  the  time  of  the  early  white  settlements, . 
thev  could  muster  many  thousands  of  warriors,  and  as  late  as  the  revolution  were  able 
to  furnish  a  valuable  contingent  to  the  Carolina  troops.    They  occupied  several  towns 
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along  the  lirer  that  still  bears  their  name;  but  at  last  leased  the  lands  to  the  whites,  and 
removed  into  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees,  with  whom  they  had  been  at  war.  After 
a  short  residence  they  returned  to  a  reservation  in  their  original  district.  Their  lan- 
guage is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Waccoes  and  the  Caroline  tribe.  Peter  Harris,  a 
revolutionary  soldier,  was  said  to  be  the  last  full  blooded  survivor  of  the  Catawba  tribe. 

CATBALO'OAH,  or  Cadvalohga.  a  t.  of  the  Philippines,  capital  of  the  laland  of 
Bamar,  on  a  small  bay  on  the  w.  coast.  The  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  nipapalm, 
but  there  are  some  of  stone.    Pop.  about  7,000. 

CAT-BIBD,  Turdus  felivax,  an  American  thrush,  of  the  same  group  with  the  mock- 
ing-bird, which  it  resembles  in  its  vocal  powers.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  making  its 
way  northward  in  spring  throug^h  Georgia  and  Carolina  as  far  as  Massachusetts.  It 
feeds  on  fruit  and  berries  of  all  kinds,  worms,  and  insects;  builds  a  large  nest  of  dry 
twigs,  weeds,  etc. ,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  in  a  bush  or  tree,  often  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  and  shows  extraordinary  boldness  in  the 
defense  of  its  young.  It  has  its  name  from  a  mewing  cry  which  it  utters  when  annoyed 
by  an  intruder  approaching  too  near  its  nest 

CATCH,  a  species  of  musical  composition  peculiar  to  England,  and  in  the  canon  style. 
The  words  of  the  C.  are  ^nerally  humorous,  and  intended  to  be  sung  in  social  parties 
over  a  glass.  The  music  is  generally  for  three  voices,  of  which  there  exist  hundreds  of 
specimens  from  the  time  of  Purcell  to  the  present  day.  As  in  the  canon,  each  voioe 
takes  up  the  subject  at  a  certain  distance  after  the  first  has  begun.  One  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a  C.  is  by  Calcott,  on  Hawkins*  and  Burner's  histories  of  muuc,  where 
the  humor  lies  in  one  of  the  parts  repeating  **  Bumey's  history"— sounding  like  '*buni 
his  history" — while  the  others  are  advocating  Hawkins. 

CATCH-DRAINS,  open  drains,  and  sometimes  covered  drains,  along  a  declivity  to 
intercept  and  carry  off  surface  water. 

CATCH7LT,  the  common  English  name  of  several  plants  of  the  natural  order  cary*" 
phyllacem — as  ^Uene  amieria,  8.  Anglica,  lychnis  trUcaria,  etc. — which  being  clammy,  iu 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  exudation,  on  the  calyx,  on  the  joints  of  the  stem,  etc.,  often 
prove  fatal  to  insects  settling  upon  them.  See  Lychnis  and  Silene. — Tlie  name  is 
sometimes  employed  by  botanists  as  a  sort  of  popular  equivalent  to  sUene. — Dionaa 
musdpula  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Carolina  catechism.     See  DioNiKA. 

CATCHPOLL,  a  sheriff's  officer,  or  bailiff,  is  so  called  in  England,  probably  because 
he  was  in  use  to  catch  his  victim  by  the  poU,  or  head. 

CATEAU,  Lb,  or  Cateau-Cambresis,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Notd. 
situated  on  the  Selle,  14  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cambrai.  C.  has  manufactures  of  shawls,  merinoes. 
calicoes,  and  leather;  it  has  also  breweries  and  distilleries.  Pop.  76,  9,444.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  where,  in  1559,  the  treaty  known  as  that  of  Cateau-Cambresis  wa? 
concluded  between  Henri  II.  of  France  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by  which  the 
former  monarch  ceded  to  the  latter,  Savoy,  Corsica,  and  nearly  200  forts  in  Italy  ami 
the  low  countries. 

CATECHETICAL  SCHOOLS,  the  name  given  to  the  ancient  Christian  schools  of 
theology,  of  which  the  chief  were  those  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  Clement  acil 
Origen  were  the  most  famous  of  the  teachers. 

CATECHISM,  from  a  Greek  word,  katiehed,  which  means  to  resound,  or  sound  into 
one's  ears;  hence  to  instruct  by  word  of  mouth.  Pesons  undergoing  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity  were  hence  called  caUchumens  (katiehottmenoi),  and  the  teacher 
appointed  for  this  purpose  was  called  a  catechut.  Hence  any  system  of  teaching  by 
question  and  answer  is  called  a  catechism. 

Catechisms  have  long  formed  one  of  the  principal  means  employed  for  }x>pular 
instruction  in  the  truths  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  composition  of  the 
first  catechisms  was,  in  all  probability,  suggested  by  the  ordinary  oral  instruction  of 
catechumens,  and  was  intended  for  the  helpboth  of  teachers  and  pupils.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  that  the  first  regular  catechisms  were  compiled 
of  which  that  by  Kero.  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  and  that  ascribed  to  Otf ried  of  Weissenbure, 
are  among  the  most  noted.  At  later  periods,  the  use  of  catechisms  prevailed  chiedy 
.  amonff  the  opponents  of  the  hierarchy,  as  among  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses»  tlie 
Wickiiffites,  and,  above  all,  among  the  Bohemian  brethren.  The  term  C.  appears  u^ 
have  been  first  employed  in  its  present  sense  among  the  latter.  At  an  early  pen<>d  in  the 
history  of  the  reformation,  the  reformers  began  to  avail  themselves  of  this  method  of  popu 
lar  instruction,  and  their  catechisms  became  important  instruments  in  that  great  relieiou> 
movement.  In  1520,  Luther  published  his  first  short  catechism.  In  1525,  Justus  Joua< 
and  John  Agricola  were  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  catechism.  In  1529,  Luth<r 
published  his  larger  and  smaller  catechisms,  which  found  a  place  among  the  symbolicjil 
books  or  standards  of  the  Lutheran  churches.  A  number  of  catechisms  were  publishctl 
also  bjr  the  Swiss  reformers,  and  by  those  of  England  and  other  countries  ^  The  Geneva 
catechisms,  larger  and  smaller,  were  the  work  of  Calvin.  They  were  published  in  1536. 
were  speedily  translated  into  various  languages,  and  became  acknowledged  standards  of 
the  reformed  churches,  not  only  in  Switzerland  but  in  the  low  countries,  in  France,  and 
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in  n;inu:iry.  Tlic  cliiirch  of  Geneva  has  set  aside  the  authority  of  these  catechisma. — 
Tlu-  Zurich  C.  is  received  as  a  standard  in  the  church  of  Zurich. — The  Heidelberg  or 
palniiuate  C.  is  of  greater  importance,  however,  than  an^  other  as  a  standard  of  the 
Swiss  reformed  churches.  It  was  compiled  by  the  Heidelberg  theologians,  Caspar 
Olevian  and  Zacharias  Ursinus,  at  the  request  of  the  elector  Frederic  III.  of  the  palati- 
nate; it  was  published  in  1563,  was  approved  by  several  synods,  and  was  subjected  to  a 
revision  by  the  synod  of  Dort. — In  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Romish  or  Tridentine  C.  is 
of  high  authority.  It  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  by  archbishop  Leon.  Marino,  bishop  ^gidius  Foscorari,  and  the  Portuguese 
domlnican,  Francis  tureiro;  revised  by  cardinals  Borromeo,  Sirlet,  and  Antonian,  and 
sanctioned  by  pope  Pius  V.  It  was  published  at  Rome  in  1566 — The  C.  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  church  was  prepared  by  Peter  Mo^ilus,  metropolitan  in  Kiew,  and  published  in 
1642.  It  received  authority  as  a  standard  or  symbolical  book  from  a  synod  at  Jerusalem 
in  1672.  It  is  often  called  the  larger  Russian  C,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  smaller  C, 
prepared  by  order  of  Peter  the  great. — Besides  these  catechisms,  which  have  a  historic 
interest,  or  are  of  importance  from  their  symbolical  character,  there  have  appeared  at  aJl 
periods,  since  the  reformation,  many  others,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  some 
doctrinal,  some  controversial,  some  devoted  to  particular  subjects,  as  the  sticraments, 
or  to  particular  purposes,  as  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Lord's 
supper,  some  adapted  to  the  mental  capacity  of  very  young  children,  etc.  The  opinion, 
however,  has  become  prevalent,  that  doctrinal  abstracts  are  not  the  best  form  in  which 
religion  can  be  presented  to  the  young,  and  the  use  of  catechisms  has  accordingly  been 
in  some  measure  relinquished  in  favor  of  other  methods  of  instruction. 

The  C.  of  the  church  of  England,  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  is  tlie  smaller 
one  published  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  contains  and 
explains  the  baptismal  covenant,  the  creed,  the  ten  commandments,  and  tlie  Lord's 
prayer;  the  second  explains  the  two  sacraments,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  It 
is  not  known  with  absolute  certainty  who  was  the  author  of  the  first  part;  probably 
Omnmer  and  Ridley  had  the  principal  hand  in  framing  the  questions  and  answers. 
It  was  originally  put  forth  with  the  48  articles  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  and 
condemned  as  heretical  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cran- 
mer's  C,  which  was  a  larger  work,  diifercntly  arranged,  and  translated  chiefly  from  the 
German  C.  used  in  Nuremberg.  This  first  part  of  the  church  C.  is  spoken  of  as  the 
t/iorter  catechism. 

There  was  a  larger  church  C.  compiled  also  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by  Ponet, 
as  is  supposed,  and  it  corresponds  in  some  degree  with  the  smaller  work  above  described. 
It  was  afterwards  revised  and  enlarged  by  Noel,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  published  in 
1570;  and  though  never  officially  promulgated  by  the  church,  it  has  some  authority 
from  having  been  approved  by  the  lower  house  of  convocation.  At  the  Hampton  court 
conference,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  the  shorter  C.  was  considered  too  short,  and  the 
larger  one  of  Noel's  too  long;  and  accordingly,  at  the  king's  suggestion,  an  addition  was 
mme  to  the  former  of  that  explanation  of  the  two  sacraments  which  now  forms  the 
second  part  of  the  church  catechism.  This  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Overall.  The  whole 
is  a  work  much  esteemed  by  all  sections  of  the  church,  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity, 
truth,  and  catholicity.  It,  however,  states  the  baptismal  theory  in  a  way  that  is  not 
very  acceptable  to  the  extreme  low  church  party.  The  rubrics  in  the  Common  Prayer 
book  enjoin  the  tcachiifg  of  the  C.  in  the  church  on  Sundays  and  holida)r8  after  the  2d 
lesson  at  evening  prayer;  and  the  69th  canon  contains  a  like  injunction,  imposing  pen- 
alties on  the  clergy  who  neglect  this.  The  custom  of  catechizing  in  the  church  had 
fallen  into  almost  universal  disuse,  but  in  many  parishes  it  has  been  revived  with  excel- 
lent results. 

The  larger  and  shorter  catechisms,  which,  with  the  Westminster  confession  of  faith, 
constitute  the  standards  or  symbolical  books  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  throughout 
the  British  empire  and  the  Lnited  States  of  America,  were  compiled  by  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster  (q.v.):  the  shorter  C.  *'  to  be  a  directory  for  catechizing  such  as 
are  of  weaker  capacity;"  the  larger,  ''for  catechizing  such  as  have  made  some  profi- 
ciency in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion."  The  shorter  C.  was  presented  to 
the  English  house  of  commons  on  6th  Nov.,  1647;  the  larger  on  the  14th  April,  1648; 
and  in  July,  1648,  both  received  the  sanction  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland— the  general  assembly,  in  the  act  approving  of  the  larger  C.,  declaring  it  to  be 
*•  a  rich  treasure  for  increasing  knowled^  among  the  people  of  God,"  and  that  "  they 
bless  the  Lord  that  so  excellent  a  catechism  has  been  prepared."  The  shorter  C.  has, 
however,  been  far  more  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  than  the  larger, 
which  has  been  generally  felt  to  be  too  minute  in  its  statements,  and  too  burdensome  to 
the  memory  to  te  employed  as  a  catechism.  Even  the  shorter  C.  is  regarded  by  many, 
who  sulistantially  adhere  to  its  doctrine,  as  carrying  the  statement  of  dogmatic  theology 
beyond  what  is  proper  for  elementary  instruction,  whilst  it  has  been  long  felt  to  be 
unsuitable  for  the  very  young  and  the  very  ignorant,  and  its  use  is  now  almost  always 

E receded  by  that  of  catechisms  more  adapted  to  their  capacity.     Its  influence,  however, 
as  been  venr  great  in  forming  the  religious  opinions,  and  in  exercising  and  training  the 
intellectual  wculties,  wherever  Ptesbyterianism  has  prevailed;  for^jt  |»^j^b^,^^g^^i^ 
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is,  in  almost  universal  use  among  Presbyterians  speaking  the  English  langui^,  and  to  a 
considerable,  extent  among  Independents  or  Congregational ists  both  in   Britain  and 


America.  In  Holland  also,  a  translation  of  it  has  been  much  used.  It  is  very  generally 
regarded,  by  those  whose  doctrinal  views  are  in  accordance  with  it,  as  an  admirable 
compcnd  or  Christian  doctrine  and  duty. — The  authorship  of  the  Westminster  assem- 


bly's catechisms  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate,  or  at  least  the  authorship  of 
the  first  drafts  of  them ;  it  being  admitted  that  they  were  prepared  with  great  care 
by  committees  of  the  assembly.  But  the  probability  appears  to  be,  that  their  author- 
ship is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  these  committees;  and  that,  like  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  faith,  they  are  thus  the  result  of  the  joint  labors  of  many.  Fromdis- 
(V)veries  ma<^lc  by  the  late  Dr.  M'Crie,  it  seems  probable  that  at  least  the  plan  or 
scheme  of  the  shorter  C.  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Palmer. 

CAT'ECHTT,  a  substance  employed  both  as  a  coloring  matter  and  medicinally  as  an 
astringent.  The  C.  of  commerce  is  obtained  chiefly  from  East  Indian  trees,  such  aa 
the  C.  tree  {acacia  ctilechn),  betel-nut,  etc. ;  but  the  cjeater  part  of  that  which  is 
exported  from  India  is  made  from  the  C.  tree.  It  is  known  in  India  by  the  name 
Jcutt;  and  C.  is  vsaid  to  be  a  name  compounded  of  two  words  signifying  the  juice  of  a  tre^ 
{cute,  a  tree,  and  rliu,  juice).  Cutch  is  another  form  of  one  or  other  of  these  names,  and 
is  a  common  commercial  name.  The  heart-wood  alone  of  the  tree  yields  C,  which 
is  obtained  by  cutting  it  into  small  chips,  and  boiling  it  in  water,  straining  the  liquid 
from  time  to  time,  and  adding  fresh  supplies  of  chips,  till  the  extract  is  of  sufficient  con. 
sistence  to  be  poured  into  clay  molds,  which  are  usually  of  a  square  shape ;  or  when  of 
the  thickness  of  tar,  it  is  allowed  to  harden  for  two  days,  so  that  it  will  not  run.  and  is 
formed  into  balls  about  the  size  of  oranges,  which  are  placed  on  husks  of  rice  or  on 
leaves,  and  appear  in  commerce  enveloxwd  in  them.  The  C.  manufacturers  in  Northern 
India  move  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  country  at  different  seasons,  and  erect  tem- 
porary huts  in  the  jungles,  where  they  carry  on  their  operations.  The  C.  tree  abounds 
chiefly  in  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  presidencies;  it  is  a  small,  erect,  thorny  tree,  with  a 
roundish  head  of  (generally)  prickly  branches.  Its  sapwood  is  yellow,  the  heart-wood 
dark  red.  C.  is  brittle,  and  can  readily  be  broken  into  fragments;  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  possesses  an  astringent  taste,  but  no  odor.  It  is  a  very  permanent  color,  and  is 
employed  in  the  dyeing  of  blacks,  browns,  fawns,  draljs,  and  greens.  It  contains  much 
tannin,  and  an  acid  called  catechuic  acid,  which  can  be  isolated  in  white  silky  crvstals. 
It  is  often  adulterated  with  earthy  substances,  but  its  ready  solubility  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, should  at  once  show  the  presence  of  such,  by  leaving  them  benind  in  an  insoluble 
state. — The  0.  of  the  betel-nut  is  obtained  by  boiling  first  the  nuts,  and  then  the  extract 
to  a  proper  consistency.  A  first  boiling  of  the  nuts  for  some  hours  is  said  to  yield  a 
black  kind  of  C,  called  Jcdsun;  and  a  second  boiling,  after  the  nuts  are  dried,  a  yellowish- 
brown  kind,  called  cmiry,  which  is  considered  the  best,  and  is  sold  for  the  highest  price. 
The  former  appears  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Colombo  C.  or  Ceylon  C.  (or  cutch) 
in  the  form  of  circular  flat  cakes,  covered  on  one  side  with  husks  of  rice.  The  latter 
does  not  seem  to  reach  Europe. — Gambir  (q.v.)  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  catechu. 
Kino  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  confounded  with  catechu.  Terra  Japonica,  or  Japan  earth,  ia 
an  old  name  for  C,  not  quite  disused,  which  was  given  to  it  on  the  8Up]x>8ition  of  its 
being  an  earthy  substance  brought  from  Japan. 

CATECSU'MENB  (Or.  persons  undergoing  a  course  of  instnlction ;  see  Catbchtsm). 
the  ap])cl)ation  given,  in  the  early  Christian  church,  to  those  converted  Jews  and 
heathens  wlio  had  not  yet  received  baptism,  but  were  undergoing  a  course  of  training 
and  instruction  preparatory  to  it.  They  had  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  congregation, 
but  were  not  permitted  to  "be  present  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  suppier.  In  tlie 
apostolic  age,  converts  appear  to  have  been  at  once  admitted  to  the  sacraments;  but 
af terwanls  this  ceasi»d  to  be  the  case,  and  a  period  of  probation  was  requireci  The  C 
were  divided  into  different  classes  or  grades,  according  to  their  proficiency — those  of  the 
lowest  grade  were  not  i)ermitted  to  be  present  during  the  prayers  of  the  congregation: 
and  those  only  of  the  highest,  and  who  had  been  declared  fit  to  be  baptized  at  the  next 
administration  of  the  ordinance,  were  permitted  to  witness  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  supper. — The  term  C.  was  afterwards  employed  to  designate  young  members  of 
the  Christian  churcrh  who  were  receiving  instruction  to  prepare  them  for  confirmation 
or  for  the  Lord's  sup])er,  and  it  is  still  often  used  in  this  sense. 

CATEOOBIES.  This  designation  has  come  down  to  us  from  Aristotle,  One  of  the 
books  of  his  Organon  or  Logical  System  is  so  named.  The  C,  or  predicaments,  as  Ihu 
schoolmen  called  them,  are  to  be  understood  as  an  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  classifici- 
tion  of  all  that  exists,  for  the  purposes  of  logical  affirmation,  proof,  or  disproof.  The 
entire  universe  may  l>e  classified  in  various  ways — as  into  things  celestial  ana  terrestrial; 
into  matter  and  spirit;  into  organized  and  unorganized;  into  minerals,  plants,  animals 
etc.  But  the  classification  contemplated  under  the  C.  proceeds  on  the  very  general 
properties  or  attributes  that  most  extensivelj^  pervade  all  existing  things,  althongh  in 
unequal  degrees.  A  good  example  is  quantity,  which  pertains  to  every  thing  that  we 
know  or  can  think  of.     We  give  the  Aristotelian  enumeration — the  first  column  is  th« 
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original  Greek;  the  second,  the  Latin  rendering  of  the  schoolmen;  the  third,  the  nearest 
corresponding  English  words. 

Ovdi'a,  Substantia,  Substance 

IJ060V,  Quantitas,  Quantity. 

Uoiov,  Qualitas,  Quality. 

27/o6$  rt,  Relatio,  Kelation. 

Ilotelv,  Actio,  Action. 

nddxstr,  Passio,  Passivity. 

Uov,  Ubi,  Position  in  space 

IJore,  Quando,  Position  in  time. 

KetdQat,  Situs,  Situation. 

Exetr,  Habitus,  Possession. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  above  scheme:  **  The  imperfections  of 
this  classification  are  too  obvious  to  require,  and  its  merits  are  not  sufficient  to  reward, 
a  minute  examination.  It  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  distinctions  rudelv  marked  out  by 
the  language  of  familiar  life,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  penetrate,  by  philosophical 
analysis,  to  tlie  rationale  even  of  these  common  distmctions.  Such  an  analysis,  how- 
ever superficially  conducted,  would  have  shown  the  enumeration  to  be  both  redundant 
and  defective.  Some  objects  are  admitted,  and  others  repeated  several  times  under 
different  heads.  It  is  like  a  division  of  animals  into  men,  quadrupeds,  horses,  asses, 
And  ponies.  That,  for  instance,  could  not  be  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature 
of  Relation,  which  could  exclude  action,  t>afisivity,  and  local  situation  from  that  cate- 
rj^.  The  same  observation  applies  to  position  in  time  and  position  in  space;  while  the 
itinction  between  the  latter  and  situation  is  merely  verbal.  —Z^^,  book  i.,  chap.  lii. 
1.  Some  writers  have  endeavored  to  save  tlie  C.  from  these  objections,  by  declaring 
tat  the  fourth.  Relation,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  general  head,  comprehending  the 
remaining  six  under  it.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Aristotle  had  this  view  in  his 
mind;  on  tlie  contrarv,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  his  idea  of  Relation  was  too  nar- 
cow  and  limited  to  admit  of  his  giving  it  so  great  a  comprehension. 

Mr.  .Mill  gives  us  the  result  of  his  own  analysis,  the  following  enumeration  and 
chissification  of  existences  or  describable  thin^: 

1.  Feelmgs,  or  states  of  consciousness;  which  are  the  most  comprehensive  experience 
that  the  human  mind  can  attain  to,  since  even  the  external  world  is  only  known  as  con- 
ceived by  our  minds. 

2.  The  minds  which  exi)erience  those  feelings. 

8.  The  bodies,  or  external  objects,  which  are  supposed  to  excite  all  that  class  of 
feelings  that  we  denominate  sensations. 

4.  The  successions,  and  coexistences,  the  likenesses  and  unlikenesses,  between  feel- 
ings or  states  of  consciousness.  Although  the  relations  are  considered  by  us  to  subsist 
between  the  bodies,  or  things,  external  to  our  minds,  we  are  driven  in  the  last  resort  to 
cou.sidcr  them  as  really  subsisting  between  the  states  of  each  one's  own  individual  mind. 

Mr.  Mill  sliows  that  all  possible  propositions— and  it  is  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
propositions  that  the  science  of  logic  has  chiefly  to  do— affirm  or  deny  one  or  other  of 
the  following  properties  or  facts:  Existence — the  most  general  attribute  of  all — Co-ex- 
istence, sequence  or  succession,  causation — a  peculiar  case  of  succession— and  resem- 
blance. It  is  to  arrive  at  this  classification  of  propositions,  for  the  purposes  of  logic,  that 
the  foregoing  analysis,  corresponding  to  the  Aristotelian  C.,  was  made.  The  properties 
affirmed  of  any  thing  or  things,  or  the  things  of  which  any  properties  are  affirmed,  come 
imder  some  one  or  other  of  the  four  heads  above  given. 

The  C.  of  Kant,  which  are  sometimes  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  Aristo- 
tle, are  conceived  under  a  totally  different  point  of  view.  See  sir  W.  Hamilton's  Dis- 
^itmons  on:  Philosophy,  2d  edit.,  p.  26.  They  refer  to  certain  forms  supposed  to  be 
inherent  in  the  understanding  itself,  under  which  the  mind  embraces  the  objects  of 
4ictual  experience.  The  Kantian  philosophy  supposes  that  human  knowledge  is  partly 
made  up  of  the  sensations  of  outward  things — color,  sound,  touch,  etc.— and  partly  of 
intuitions  existing  in  the  mind  prior  to  all  experience  of  the  actual  world.  This  is  the 
point  of  difference  between  the  school  of  Locke — who  rejected  all  innate  ideas,  concep- 
tions, or  forms — and  the  school  of  Kant.  No  such  question  was  raised  under  the  Aris- 
totelian categories.  Kant's  enumeration  of  his  innate  forms  is  as  follows:  1.  Quantity, 
including  unity,  multitude,  totality;  2.  Quality,  including  reality,  negation,  limitation; 
d.  Relation,  including  substance  and  accident,  cause  and  effect,  action  and  reaction;  4. 
Modality,  which  includes  possibility,  existence,  necessity.  These  indicate  the  elements 
of  our  luiowledge  a  priori;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  author,  that  such  notions,  as  cau- 
sation, necessity,  etc.,  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  exereise  of  our  senses  and  intelligence 
upon  the  world  of  realities,  but  must  have  been  somehow  or  other  imprinted  upon  the 
mind  originally. 

CA'TEL,  Franz,  1778-1856;  a  German  artist  who  first  gained  reputation  by  his  illus- 
trations of  Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  He  labored  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  his 
works  found  their  way  all  over  the  continent.  He  left  all  his  fortune  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  artists.  , 
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CAT'SHABY.  The  C.  is  the  curve  formed  by  a  flexible  liomogeneous  cord  hangiDZ 
freely  between  two  points  of  support,  and  acted  on  by  no  other  force  than  gravity.  If 
the  cord  is  not  homogeneous,  and  the  density  varies  in  any  regular  way.  the  cord  hangs  in 
a  curve  slightly  different  in  shape  from  that  of  the  ordinary  catenary.  The  C  possesses 
several  remarkable  properties,  one  of  which  is,  that  its  center  of  gravity  (q.v.)  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  curve  of  equal  perimeter,  and  with  the  same  fixed  points  for  its- 
extremities.  Where  the  cord  is  such  that  the  weight  of  any  part  of  it  is  proportioned  to 
its  horizontal  projection,  the  curve  is  a  parabola  (q.v.).  The  latter  curve  and  the  ordi- 
nary C.  are  of  importance  chiefly  in  the  theoiy  of  suspension  bridges  (q.v.).  The 
properties  of  the  C.  will  be  found  fully  analyzed  in  all  the  leading  works  on  mechanics. 

CATEKIFORA,  a  genus  of  fossil  lamelliferous  corals  peculiar  to  paleozoic  strata,  con- 
fined in  Britain  to  the  Silurian  measures.  The  genus  is  easily  recognized.  The  celN 
are  terminal  and  oval,  arranged  like  a  loose  net- work  of  chains,  hence  called  *'chaiu 
coral."  Vertical  anastomosing  lamellae  united  the  cells  together,  and  formed  a  hemis- 
pherical polypidom,  sometimes  of  great  size. 

CATE'BIHA,  Saiita,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  and  7.  m.  n.n.w. 
of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  tlie  river  Salso,  is  fortified,  has 
manufactures  of  fine  earthenware;  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  found  jaspers  and 
agates  of  good  quality.    Pop.  5,800. 

CATEBPILLAB,  the  name  given  to  the  larvae  of  lepidopterous  insects — ^butterflies, 
moths,  and  hawk-moths.  Caterpillars  exhibit  as  great  differences  as  subsist  among  the 
perfect  insects  into  which  they  change,  and  the  family,  genus,  and  species  maybe  deter- 
mincMi  by  the  characters  of  the  C,  as  well  as  of  the  perfect  insect.  Their  \xyAj  is  gen- 
erally long,  nearly  cylindrical,  soft,  and  coiisisting  of  13  rings  or  segments  besides  the 
head,  with  nine  spiracles  or  small  opcnins;s  for  respiration  on  each  side.  The  head  i» 
much  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  of  a  sort  of  almost  horny  substance,  and  has  6 
small  shining  points  on  each  side,  which  are  regarded  as  simple  or  stemmatie  eyes,  and 
is  also  furnished  with  two  very  short  rudimentary  antennae.  The  mouth  is  adapted  for 
tearing,  cutting,  and  masticating  the  substances  on  which  the  C.  is  destined  to  feed,  which 
are  very  various  in  the  different  species,  although  in  all  extremely  different  from  the 
food  of  the  perfect  insect;  it  is  provided  with  two  strong  mandibles,  or  upper  jaws:  two 
maxilla,  or  lower  jaws;  a  labium,  or  lower  lip;  and  four  palpi,  or  feelers.  In  the  mouth 
also  is  situated  the  »pineret  of  those  species  which,  when  they  change  into  the  chrysalis 
or  pupa  state,  envelop  themselves  in  silken  cocoons.  See  Silk-worm.  Tlie  first  "three 
segments  of  the  body  are  each  furnished  with  a  pair  of  feet,  which  are  hard  and  scaly, 
and  represent  the  6  leet  of  the  perfect  insect;  some  of  the  remaining  segments  are  also 
furnished  with  feet,  varying  in  all  from  4  to  10  in  number,  the  last  pair  situated  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  lK>dy ;  but  these  feet  are  soft  and  membranous  or  fleshy,  and 
armed  at  their  extremity  with  a  sort  of  circlet  of  minute  hooks.  All  the  feet  or  legs  are 
very  short.  Those  caterpillars  in  which  the  proUegs,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  or 
supplementary  soft  feet,  are  pretty  equally  distributed  along  the  body,  move  by  a  sort  of 
regular  crawling  motion;  but  those  which  have  only  four  such  feet  situated  near  the 
posterior  extremity,  move  by  alternately  taking  hold  by  what  may  be  called  their  fore- 
feet and  their  hina-feet,  now  stretching  the  body  out  to  its  full  length,  and  now  bending 
it  into  an  arch,  whilst  the  hinder  |)art  is  brought  forward  almost  into  contact  with  the 
forepart.  Caterpillars  which  move  in  this  way  are  called  geornsiers  or  loopen.  Some  cater- 
pillars have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  by  the  two  hind  feet  to  a  twig,  and  stretchin^^ 
themselves  out  as  straight  as  a  rod,  so  that  being  in  color  very  like  a  twig  of  the  tree  on 
the  leaves  of  which  they  feed,  they  are  not  readily  observed.  The  muscular  x>ower 
required  for  this  position  of  rest  is  very  great,  and  Lyonnet  found  the  number  of  mus- 
cles in  a  C.  to  be  more  than  4,000.  The  skin  of  some  cat<»rpillar8  is  naked,  that  of 
others  is  covered  with  hairs,  spines,  or  tubercles.  Some  make  for  themselves  nests  or 
tents  of  silk,  under  which  they  dwell  in  societies,  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Many  construct  cases  or  sheaths  by  agglutinating  various  substances  together, 
as  the  C.  of  the  common  clothes-moth.  Some  roll  together  leaves,  and  fix  them  by 
threads,,  so  forming  a  dwelling  for  themselves;  and  a  few  burrow  and  excavate  galleries 
in  the  substance  of  leaves.  Many  feed  on  leaves;  many  being  limited  to  a  particular 
kind  of  plant,  or  to  a  few  nearly  allied  plants.  Some  feed  on  flowers,  some  on  seeds, 
some  on  roots,  and  some  even  on  the  woody  portions  of  stems;  some  on  wool,  hides, 
furs,  and  other  animal  substances;  a  few  on  lard,  and  other  kinds  of  fat.  Among  the 
admirable  arrangements  which  make  all  nature  harmonious,  is  the  adjustment  of  the 
time  of  each  kind  of  C.'s  appearance  to  that  of  the  leaf  or  flower  on  which  it  is  to  feed. 

CATERPILLAR  FUNGUS,  or  Fungoid  Parasites,  a  species  of  fungus  that  attacks 
insects,  particularly  the  larvae  of  moths  and  beetles,  tilling  their  bodies  and  sending 
shoots  beyond  the  skin  so  that  the  creature  takes  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable  growth. 
These  growths  vary  in  length  from  a  slight  projection  to  nearly  a  foot,  and  in  (tiameter 
from  a  hair  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  fungi  attacking  insects  also  infest  all  organic 
and  decaying  matter. 

CATES'BY,  Mark,  1680-1749;  an  English  naturalist  who  was  seven  j^ars  in  the 
American  colonies,  returning  to  Ens^hind  in  1719  with  a  fin^i^l|^(^^^ol^nts.     He 
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made  another  journey  in  1722,  exploring  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the 
Bahamas.  He  published  Natural  Uvdory  of  Carolina,  Florida,  arid  Vie  BaJiama  Islands, 
in  which  the  ngures  were  etched  by  himself  from  his  own  paintings.  He  also  wrote 
Bortus  EuropeiM  Aniericanus  and  a  paper  on  Birds  of  Passage. 

CAT-PISH,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  the  family  SUuridcB,  dwelling  in 
American  rivers  and  lakes.  The  common  cat-fish,  oAomed  pout,  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
is  preferred  above  most  river  fish  for  food.  They  are  from  7  to  9  in.  long,  dusky  brown 
in  color  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  white  underneath.  The  upper  jaw  is  the  long;est; 
the  tail  is  rounded;  skin  without  scales  and  commonly  covered  with  a  slimy  secretion. 
It  has  two  fleshy  barbels  Gong  beard-like  spines)  on  the  top  of  the  nose,  and  others  at 
the  angles  of  the  jaws.  Its  mouth  is  very  large.  Immense  cat-fish  are  found  in  the 
great  lakes  and  western  rivers,  more  than  4  ft.  long  and  weighing  60  to  150  lbs. 

CATOITT  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  strings  of  violins,  harps,  guitars,  and 
other  musical  instruments;  as  also  in  the  cords  used  by  clockmakers,  in  the  bows  of 
archers,  and  in  whip- cord.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  the  sheep, 
rarely  from  those  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  and  not  those  of  the  cat.  The  first  stage  in 
the  operation  is  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  intestines  from  adherent  feculent  and 
fatty  matters;  after  which  they  are  steeped  in  water  for  several  days,  so  as  to  loosen  the 
external  membrane,  which  can  then  be  removed  by  scraping  with  a  blunt  knife.  The 
material  which  is  thus  scraped  off  is  employed  for  the  cords  of  battle-doors  and  rackets, 
and  also  as  thread  in  sewing  the  ends  of  intestines  together.  The  scraped  intestines  are 
then  steeped  in  water,  and  scraped  again,  when  the  large  intestines  are  cut  and  placed 
in  tubs  with  salt,  to  preserve  them  for  the  sausage-maker;  and  the  smaller  intestines  are 
steeped  in  water,  thereafter  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  alkali  (4  oz.  potash,  4  oz. 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  8  to  4  gallons  of  water,  with  occasionally  a  little  alum),  and 
are  lastly  drawn  through  a  perforated  brass  thimble,  and  assorted  into  their  respective 
sizes.  In  order  to  destroy  any  adherent  animal  matter,  which  would  lead  to  putrefac- 
tion and  the  consequent  development  of  offensive  oddrs,  it  is  customary  to  subject  the 
C.  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur — sulphurous  acid,  which  acts  as  an  antiseptic  (q.v.)» 
and  arrests  decomposition.  The  bent  strings  are  used  for  musical  instruments;  and 
those  which  come  from  Italy,  and  are  known  as  Soman,  strings,  are  the  strongest.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  transparency.  Cord  for  clockmakers  is  made 
from  the  smallest  of  the  intestines,  and  occasionally  from  larger  ones,  which  have  been 
split  longitudinally  into  several  lengths.  Whip-cord  is  fabricated  from  C.  which  has  been 
twisted  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  single-corded  ropes.  The  C.  obtained  from 
the  intestines  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules  is  principally  made  in  France,  and  is  employed 
instead  of  leather-belts  for  driving  machinery. 

CA'THA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  eelasb'acea.  The  fruit  is  a  three-cornered  cap- 
sule.— O.  eduHs,  sometimes  called  Arabian  Tea,  the  KmIt  of  the  Arabians,  is  a  shrub 
with  erect  smooth  branches,  elliptical  obtusely  serrated  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in 
axillary  cymes.  It  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  the  Arabs  ascribe  to  its  leaves,  even  carried 
about  the  person,  extraordinary  virtues  as  a  preventive  of  plague,  with  probably  about 
as  much  reason  as  our  forefathers  had  for  esteeming  the  rowan  tree  formidable  to 
witches.  When  fresh,  they  are  stimulant,  narcotic,  and  intoxicating,  and  are  eaten  with 
greediness  by  the  Arabs.  They  are  very  antisoporific,  so  that  a  man,  after  using  them» 
may  keep  v;atch  for  a  whole  night  without  drowsiness. 

CATHABIy  or  Catharists  (Gr.  pure),  a  name  very  generally  given  to  various  sects 
which  appeared  in  the  church  during  the  middle  ages.  It  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times assumed  in  profession  of  a  purity  of  doctrine  and  morals  superior  to  ttiat  which 
generally  prevailed  in  the  church,  sometimes  bestowed  ironically  in  ridicule  of  such  a 
profession,  and  perhaps  was  first  used  as  a  designation  of  the  Pauliciaus  (^[.v.).  It 
became  a  common  appellation  of  sects  which  appeared  in  Lombardy  in  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  c,  and  afterwards  in  France  and  the  w.  of  Germany.  Having  some  connec- 
tion with  the  Bulgarian  Paulicians,  they  were  sometimes  called  Bulgarians;  sometimes 
also  Patarenes  or  Patarinss,  sometimes  PuUicam  or  Popelttans,  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
PipMes.  The  names  AUngenses  and  C.  are  often  used  as  equivalent  to  one  another;  but 
w]e  are  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  depend  entirely  on  the  writings  of  very 
bigoted  adversaries  for  our  knowledge  of  their  doctrines  and  praclicea,  and  considerable 
obscurity  rests  on  all  this  interest! np:  part  of  ecclesiastical  historj'.  Manicheism,  Gnos- 
ticism, and  Montanism  are  ascribed  to  the  C. ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that 
the  errors  of  a  few  were  often  indiscriminately  charged  upon  all,  and  that  such  charges 
indeed  sometimes  rested  on  ignorant  or  willful  raisconstruc!tion.  It  appears  quite  certain, 
that  the  C.  differed  considerably  in  their  doctrines  and  in  the  degree  of  their  opposition 
to  the  dominant  church.  Some  of  them  advocated  and  practiced  a  rigid  asceticism. 
There  is  no  good  evidence  that  anv  of  them  nearly  approached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation;  althouch  in  their  rejection  of  tradition,  of  the  authority  of  Rome,  of  the 
worship  of  saints  and  images,  etc.,  there  are  notable  points  of  agreement  with  the  views 
of  the  reformers. 

CATH'ABnrE  is  the  name  of  several  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  simple 
designation  of  Saint  C\  however,  is  given  to  a  virgin,  said  to  have  been  of  royal  descent 
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in  Alexandria,  who,  publicly  confessing  the  gospel  at  a  sacrificial  feast  appointed  by  the 
emperor  Maximiuus,  was  put  to  death  in  307  a.d.,  after  being  torturea  on  awheel. 
Hence  the  name  of  "  St.  Catharine's  wheel."  Very  extraordinary  legends  exist  as  to 
her  converting  50  philosophers  sent  by  the  emperor  to  convert  her  in  prison,  besides  a 
multitude  of  other  persons;  the  conveyance  of  her  head  b^  the  angels  to  Mt.  Sinai, 
etc.  She  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  girls*  schools.— ^m^  C.  of  Siena,  one  of  the 
most  famous  saints  of  Italy,  was  tffe  daughter  of  a  dyer  in  Siena,  and  was  born  Uiere  in 
1347  A.D. ;  practiced  extraordinary  mortifications;  and  was  said  to  be  favored  with 
extraordinary  tokens  of  favor  by  Christ,  whose  wounds  were  impressed  upon  her  body, 
etc.  She  became  a  Dominican,  and  therefore  afterwards  a  patron  saint  of  the 
Dominicans.  She  wrote  devotional  pieces,  letters,  and  poems,  which  have  been  more 
than  once  printed:  the  best  edition  appeared  at  Siena  and  Lucca,  in  1707-13,  in  4  vols. 
4to,  under  the  title  of  Opere  deUa  teraflea  Santa  Catarina. — Si,  C.  of  Bologna  and  St,  C. 
of  Sweden  are  of  less  note. 

CATHAEINE  I.,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  originally  by  name  Martha  Rabe,  and  was 
the  posthumous  daughter  of  John  Rabe,  a  Swedish  quarter-master  in  Livonia.  Her 
mother  died  in  1685,  when  she  was  but  three  years  old.  Left  hopeless  and  destitute,  a 
parish-clerk  took  compassion  on  her,  and  supported  her,  and  a  Lutheran  cler^man  in 
Marienburg,  afterwards  received  her  into  his  house  as  an  attendant  on  his  chimren.  In 
1701,  she  married  a  Swedish  dragoon,  who  next  year  was  called  to  active  service;  and 
Marienburg  being  taken  by  the  Russians,  she  became  for  some  time  the  mistress  of  gen. 
Bauer;  and  afterwards  entering  the  service  of  the  princess  Menschikoff,  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  Peter  the  great.  In  1703,  she  went  over  to  the  Greek  church,  and  took  the 
name  of  Catharina  Alexiewna.  After  being  for  some  years  the  emperor's  mistress,  she 
was  privately  married  to  him  in  1711;  the  marriage  was  publicly  avowed  in  1712;  she 
was  proclaimed  empress  in  1718,  and  was  crowned  at  Moscow  in  1724.  She  bore  eight 
children  to  the  emperor,  all  of  whom  died  in  childhood,  except  two  daughters,  Anne  and 
Elizabeth,  the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  former  married 
the  duke  of  Holstein,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Peter  III.  When  Peter  the 
great  and  his  army  seemed  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Turkish  army  on  the  Pnith  in 
1717.  C,  who  was  with  him,  sought  an  interview  witli  the  grand  vizier,  and,  by  employ- 
ing her  jewels  to  bribe  his  attendants,  succeeded  in  procuring  the  deliverance  of  the 
Russians.  Her  conduct  on  this  occasion  excited  so  much  admiration  and  gratitude  in 
the  emperor,  that  he  resolved  to  appoint  her  his  successor.  Yet  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1724,  she  became  the  object  of  his  displeasure  and  suspicion,  on  account  of  an  alleged 
intimacy  with  a  chamberlain,  whom  he  caused  to  be  beheaded.  Menschikoff.  who  had 
always  been  attached  to  her  interests,  was  at  this  time  in  disgrace.  But  she  had  con- 
trived in  a  great  measure  to  recover  her  position,  when,  on  28th  Jan.,  1725,  Peter  the  great 
died.  His  death  was  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible,  that  everything  might  be  arranged 
for  her  taking  possession  of  the  throne;  and  the  archbishop  of  Pleskow  came  forward 
and  declared  before  the  troops  and  people,  that  the  emperor,  on  his  death-bed,  had 
declared  her.  alone  worthy  to  be  his  successor.  The  hostility  and  hesitation  of  the  nobles 
were  at  once  overcome,  and  C.  was  acknowledged  as  empress  and  sole  ruler  of  all  the 
Russias.  Under  Menschikoff's  directions,  the  affairs  of  government  went  on  well 
enough  for  a  time ;  but  the  empress  ere  long  began  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  number 
of  favorites,  addicted  herself  to  drunkenness,  and  lived  such  a  life  as  could  not  fail  to 
hurry  her  to  the  gi-ave.    Slie  died,  however,  unexpectedly,  17th  May,  1727. 

CATHABIHE  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  was  b.  at  Stettin  on  25th  April,  1729.  Her 
father,  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  was  a  Prussian  field-marshal,  imd  governor  of  Stet- 
tin. She  received  the  name  of  Sophia  Augusta;  but  the  empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia 
having  selected  her  for  the  wife  of  her  nephew  and  intended  successor,  Peter,  she 
passed  from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Greek  church,  and  took  the  name  of  Catliarina  Alex- 
iewna. In  1745,  her  marriage  took  place.  She  soon  quarreled  with  her  husband,  and  each 
of  them  lived  a  life  of  unrestrained  vice.  Among  his  attendants  was  a  count  Soltikow, 
with  whom  her  intimacy  soon  became  scandaTous;  and  Soltikow  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  abroad.  But  tlie  young  Polish  count,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  almost  imrae- 
diatelv  supplied  his  place.  After  the  death  of  the  empress  Elizabetli  in  1761,  Peter  IIL 
Ascended  the  Russian  throne;  but  the  conjugal  difference  became  continually  wider. 
C.  was  banished  to  a  separate  abode;  and  the  emperor  seemed  to  entertain  the  design 
of  divorcing  her,  declaring  her  only  son,  Paul,  illegitimate,  and  marrying  his  mistress. 
Elizabetli  w  oronzow.  The  popular  dislike  to  Peter,  however,  rapidly  Increased ;  and 
at  length,  he  being  dethroned  by  a  conspiracy,  C.  was  made  empress.  A  few  days 
afterwards  Peter  was  murdered  (July,  1762).  What  participation  his  wife  had  in  his 
murder,  has  never  been  well  ascertained. 

C.  now  exerted  herself  to  please  the  people,  and  among  other  things,' made  a  peat 
show  of  regard  for  the  outward  forms  of  the  Greek  church,  althou^  her  principles 
were,  in  reality,  those  of  the  infidelity  then  prevalent  among  the  French  philosopheTS. 
The  government  of  the  country  was  carried  on  with  great  energy;  and  her  reign  was 
remarkable  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  extent  and  power  of  Russia.  Not  lone  after  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  her  influence  secured  the  election  of  her  former  favorite,  Stanislaus 

Poniatowski,  to  the  throne  of  Poland.     In  her  own  empire,  however,  discont^^ntment 
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was  seriously  manifeBted,  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected  being  centered  in  the  young 
prince  Ivan,  who  was  forthwith  murdered  in  the  castle  of  Schltlsselburg.  From  that 
time,  the  internal  politics  of  Russia  long  consisted  in  great  part  of  intrigues  for 
the  humiliation  of  one  favorite  and  the  exaltation  of  another.  Tlie  first  partition  of 
Poland  in  1772,  and  the  Turkish  war,  which  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Kainardji  in 
1774,  vastly  increased  the  empire.  The  Turkish  war  which  terminated  in  the  peace 
of  Jassy  in  1792,  had  similar  results,  and  also  the  war  with  Sweden,  which  terminated 
in  1790.  The  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland,  and  the  incorporation  of  Cour- 
!and  with  Russia,  completed  the  triumphs  of  C.'s  reign.  She  began  a  war  with  Persia, 
however,  and  cherished  a  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British  power  in  India;  but 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  cut  her  off  on  Nov.  9, 1796.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  ability; 
but,  utterly  devoid  of  principle,  she  shnmk  from  no  crime;  and  sensuality  and  anabition 

governed  all  her  actions.  She  was  shameless  in  vice;  and  always  had  a  paromour,  who 
welt  in  her  palace,  and  might  be  regarded  as  filling  an  acknowledged  office  of  state, 
with  lar^e  revenues  and  determinate  privileges.  Yet  distinguished  authors  flattered  her; 
and  she  invited  to  her  court  some  of  the  literati  and  philosophers  of  France.  She  was 
ever  ready  to  commence  great  undertakings,  but  most  of  them  were  left  unfinished; 
and  little  was  really  accomplished  in  her  reign  for  the  improvement  of  th*  country,  or 
the  progress  of  civilization.  On  a  visit  to  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  in 
1787,  she  was  gratified  by  a  perpetual  display  of  fictitious  wealth  and  prosperity  along 
the  whole  route.  This  imperial  progress  was  also  a  triumphal  procession  of  her  vile 
favorite  Potemkin  (q.v.). 

CATHABIKE  OF  ASAGOBT,  Queen  of  England,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  kmg  and  queen  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  was 
b.  Dec,  l&o.  She  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  English  history,  not  for  what  she 
herself  was,  but  for  what  she  was  the  occasion  of — the  reformation.  Married  when 
scarcely  16,  to  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  she  was  left  a  widow 
within  a  year;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  more  a  second  marriage  was  pro- 
jected for  her  by  her  father-in-law,  with  his  second  son  Henry,  as  yet  a  boy  of  only 
12  jrears  old.  The  pope's  dispensation  enabling  such  near  relatives  to  marry  was 
obtained  in  1508,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  June,  1509,  immediately  after  Henry's 
accession  to  the  crown  as  Henry  V HI.  Although  Henry  was  very  far  from  beine  a  model 
husband,  he  appears  to  have  treated  queen  C,  who  had  borne  him  several  children,  with 
all  due  respect,  until  about  1587,  when  he  conceived  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  (q.v.). 
He  now  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  his  marriage,  and  set  about  obtaining  a 
divorce.  Pope  Clement  VII.  would  readily  have  annuU^  the  marriage  permitted  by 
his  predecessor,  had  he  not  feared  queen  C.  s  powerful  nephew,  the  emperor  Charles  v. 
He,  however,  granted  a  commission  to  Compeggio  and  Wolsey,  to  inquire  into  the 
validity  of  the  marriage;  but  before  these  prelates  queen  C.  refused  to  plead,  adn 
appealed  to  the  pope.  The  king  craved  judgment.  The  legates  cited  the  queen,  and 
declaring  her  contumacious  when  she  appeared  not,  went  on  with  the  cause;  but  the 
wily  Campeggio,  anxious  only  for  time  for  his  master  when  the  king  expected  an  answer, 
prorogued  the  court  until  a  future  day.  The  kin^  consulted  the  universities  of  Europe, 
many  of  which  declared  the  mairiaze  invalid.  The  pope  now  summoned  the  king  to 
Rome,  but  Henry  haughtily  refused  to  appear  either  himself,  or  by  deputy,  which  he 
maintained  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown ;  and  setting  the  pope 
at  defiance,  married  Anne  Boleyn.  Cranmer,  shortly  afterwards  (1533),  declared  the  first 
marriage  void,  and  pojDe  Clement  annulled  Cranmer^s  sentence,  making  the  separation 
from  Rome  complete.  Queen  C.  did  not  quit  the  kingdom,  but  took  up  her  residence  first 
at  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  aftewards  at  Kimbolton  castle,  Huntingdonshire, 
where  she  led  an  austere  religious  life  until  her  decease  in  Jan.,  1586.  Queen  C.'s  per- 
sonal character  was  unimpeachable,  and  her  disposition  sweet  and  gentle. 

CATHABIVE  DE'  XEDICI.  the  queen  of  Henri  II.  of  France,  was  the  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  was  b.  at  Florence  in  1519.  In  her  14th  year 
she  was  brought  to  France,  and  married  to  Henri,  the  second  son  of  Francis  I.  The 
marriage  was  a  part  of  the  political  schemes  of  her  uncle,  pope  Clement  VII.,  but  as 
he  died  soon  after,  she  found  herself  friendless  and  neglected  at  the  French  court.  In 
these  circumstances,  she  conducted  herself  with  &  submission  which  seemed  even  to 
indicate  a  want  of  proper  spirit,  but  which  gained  her  the  favor  of  the  old  king,  and  in 
some  measure  also  of  her  husband.  It  was  not  till  the  accession  of  her  eldest  son, 
Francis  II.,  in  1559,  that  her  love  of  power  began  to  display  itself.  The  Guises  at  this 
time  possessed  a  power  which  seemed  dangerous  to  that  of  the  throne,  and  C.  entered 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Huguenots  to  oppose  them.  On  the  death  of  Francis  II. 
in  15^,  and  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  the  government  fell  entirely  into  her  hands. 
C!aring  little  for  religion  in  itself,  although  she  was  very  prone  to  superstition,  she  dis- 
liked the  Protestants,  chiefly  because  their  principles  were  opposed  to  the  absolute 
despotism  which  she  desired  to  maintain.  Yet  she  sought  to  rally  the  Protestant 
leaaers  around  the  throne,  in  order  to  remove  the  Guises.  This  attempt  having  failed, 
and  the  civil  war  which  ensued  having  ended  in  the  peace  of  Amboise,  highly  favorable 
to  the  Protestants,  she  became  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  their  power,  and  entered  into 
a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of  heretics;  and  subsequently  into  a  plot 
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with  the  Guises,  in  which  at  first  only  the  murder  of  tlie  Protestant  leaders  was  con- 
templated, but  whicli  resulted  in  the  fearful  nmssacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  This 
event  brought  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
boasted  of  tlie  deed  to  Koman  Catholic  •governments,  and  excused  it  to  Protestant  ones, 
for  she  now  managed  all  the  correspondence  of  tlie  court.  About  this  lime  she  suc- 
ceeded, by  gold  and  intrigues,  in  getting  her  third  sou,  afterwardfc  Ilenri  111.,  elected 
to  the  Polish  throne.  But  her  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  administration  roused  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  Roman  Catholic  party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  her  own  fourth  son,  the 
duke  of  Alenyon,  who  allied  themselves  with  the  Protestants.  It  was  verj-  geuerally 
believed  that  she  was  privy  to  the  machinations  that  led  to  his  death.  When,  after  ihe 
death  of  Charles  IX.,  llenri  III.  returned  from  Poland  to  be  king  of  France,  his  mother 
still  ruled  the  court,  and  had  the  principal  share  in  all  the  intrigues, treacheries,  and  polilical 
transactions  of  that  woful  period.  Having  betrayed  all  who  trusted  them,  she  aud  her 
son  found  themselves  at  last  forsaken  and  abhorred'by  all.  The  league  and  the  Guises  had 
no  more  confidence  in  them,  than  had  the  Protestants  and  Henri  of  Navarre.  Vexation 
on  this  account  prayed  on  the  proud  heart  of  the  queen-mother  in  her  last  days;  and, 
amidst  the  cpnfusion  and  strife  of  parties,  she  died  at  Blois,  on  5th  Jan.,  1589,  unheeded 
aud  unlamented.  Her  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  and  to  this  she  was  ready  to  sacri- 
lice  everything.  Iler  unprincipled  policy  had  almost  subverted  tlie  French  monarchy; 
her  extravagance  and  luxury  exhausted  the  finances  of  the  coimtry.  Her  influence  was 
powerful  in  increasing  the  demoralization  of  the  court  and  of  society.  She  unscrupu- 
lously employed  beauties  of  her  train  to  corioipt  men  from  whose  power  she  apprehended 
danger. 

CATHAEINE  FABB,  the  sixth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
Parr,  aud  was  b.  in  1513.  Mamed  first  to  lord  Burgh,  and  afterwards  to  lord  Latimer, 
she,  in  July  12,  1513,  became  queen  of  Eui^^land  by  marriage  with  Henry  VHl.  She 
was  distinguished  for  her  learning  and  her  knowleuge  of  religious  subjects,  her  discus- 
sion of  which  with  the  king  had  well-nigh  brought  her  to  the  block,  like  so  many  of  her 
predecessors.  Her  tact,  however,  saved  her,  and  brought  rebuke  on  her  enemies;  for 
she  made  it  appear  to  the  king's  vanity,  that  she  had  only  engaged  him  in  discourse 
about  the  reformation,  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  his  majesty's  speech.  She  per- 
suaded Henry  to  restore  the  right  of  succession  to  his  daughters,  and  interested  herself 
on  behalf  of  the  universities.  After  Henry's  death,  she  married,  1547,  sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  died  the  following  year,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison. 

CATHAJtINE'8,  ST.,  COLLEGE,  or  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  Robert  TVode- 
larke,  provost  of  King's  college,  1473,  for  a  master  and  three  or  more  fellows.  The 
visitors  sent  down  to  the  university  by  Edward  YI.  ordered  that  there  should  be  then 
six  fellows,  and  in  future  a  greater  or  Ijsss  number  as  the  revenues  permitted.  The 
statutes  confirmed  in  May,  1860,  provide  that  there  shall  be  a  master  and  nine  fellows. 
There  are  twenty -five  scholars.  Edwyn  Sandys,  archbishop  of  York,  bishop  Overall, 
and  bishop  Sherlock,  were  of  this  college. 

CATHAR'TES  AURA,  a  vulture  known  as  the  turkey-buzzard,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  domestic  turkey.  Its  home  is  in  the  southern  Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  thouirh  it 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  West  Indies.  The  full-grown  bird  is  80  in.  long,  with  a  spread 
of  wings  of  6  ft.,  and  the  color  black  and  brown.  Tliis  greedy  bird  acts  as  the  scavenjrer 
for  southern  cities,  devouring  refuse  matter  that  might  otherwise  be  injurious  to  the 

Sublic  health.  For  this  pui-pose  they  are  deemed  so  valuable  that  in  some  places  their 
estniction  is  forbidden.    There  is  a  small  species  known  locally  as  the  carrion-crow. 

CATHABTIC8  (Gr.  kathairo,  I  purify),  a  name  originally  for  all  medicines  supposed 
to  purify  the  system  from  the  matter  of  disease  {materies  morbi),  which  was  generally 
presumed  by  the  ancients  to  exist  in  all  cases  of  fever  and  acute  disease  (see  Crisis),  and 
to  require  to  be  separated  or  thrown  off  by  the  different  excretions  of  the  body.  Ulti- 
mately, the  term  O.  became  limited  in  its  signification  to  remedies  acting  on  the  bowels, 
which  are  popularly  CQW^ApurgaMtM — a  mere  translation  of  the  Greek  word.  The  prin- 
cipal 0.  are  aloes,  gamboge,  colocynth,  rhubarb,  scammony,  jalap,  senna,  Epsom,  aad 
other  salts,  and  castor  oil.  Sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  forms  a  well-known  mild  laxa- 
tive; magnesia  is  also  useful  in  many  cases  of  indigestion  with  acidity.  Croton  oil  and 
elaterium  belong'to  a  more  dangerous  class  of  C,  as  also  does  the  favorite  remedy  o^ 
the  ancients — the  black  hellebore.  The  doses  and  use  of  the  more  ordinary  remedies 
of  this  class  are  explained  in  all  works  on  medicine.     See  Constipatton. 

CATHABTIHE,  or  Bitter  of  Senna,  is  the  esfiential  principle  in  senna  which  pos- 
sesses laxative  or  purgative  properties.  It  can  be  isolated  as  a  yellowish-n^d  uncrystal- 
lizable  solid,  which  is  deliquescetft,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether, 
has  a  very  bitter  nauseous  taste,  a  characteristic  odor,  and  jwssesses  great  purging  jwif- 
ers,  accompanied  by  nausea  and  griping.     Three  grains  of  C.  are  a  fiill  dose. 

CATHAY.     See  China,  anU. 

CATHCABT,  Sir  George,  son  of  William,  Earl  Cathcart,  was  b.  in  London,  1794. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Edinburgh,  he,  in  1810,  joined  the  2d  life  guards,  aud  fought 
with  the  grand  army  in  the  ciimpaignsof  1812  ami  1813:  and  as  aid-de-camp  Iq  the  duke 
of 'VYellington,  was  pre^^ent  at  Quartre  Bras  and  Waterloo.     In  1828,  he  was  made  lieuL 
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col.,  and  served  in  British  America  and  the  West  Indies  for  about  8  years;  and  in  1837 
he  proved  himself  an  energetic  and  efScient  officer  in  quelling  the  outbreak  in  Canada, 
where  he  remained  for  more  than  6  years.  In  1852,  having  held  the  appointment  of  dep- 
uty  lieut.  of  the  tower  for  some  years,  he  was  made  governor  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope/ 
with  command  of  the  forces,  and  in  this  capacity  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  successful 
end  the  harassing  Kafifer  war.  He  returnea  to  England  in  time  to  be  sent  out  to  the 
Crimea  as  general  of  division.  His  bravery  here  was  conspicuous,  especially  in  the 
battle  of  Inkermann,  where  the  odds  were  so  terribly  against  the  British  forces,  and 
where  he  was  slain.  He  was  buried  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  which,  in  his  honor, 
was  named  Cathcart's  hill.  0.  was  the  author  of  a  very  valuable  work,  entitled  Com 
mentarieaan,  the  War  in  Runia  arid  Germany  in  1812  and  1813  (Lond.  1850). 

CATHCABT,  William  Shaw,  Earl,  a  British  gen.  and  diplomatist,  son  of  baron 
Cathcart  of  Cathcart,  co.  of  Renfrew,  was  b.  Sept.  17,  1755.    Having  studied  at  Glas- 

fow,  he  entered  the  army,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  American  war,  and  fought  with 
istinction  in  Flanders  and  n.  Germany.  In  1801,  he  was  made  lieut. gen.,  and  in  1808, 
commiander-in-chief  for  Ireland.  In  1805,  he  was  engaged  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  czar  Alexander.  In  July,  1807,  he  received  the  command  of  the  land  forces 
employed  to  co-operate  with  Uie  fleet  in  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and,  for  his  services 
in  this  capacity,  was  made  a  British  peer,  with  the  title  of  viscount,  and  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  both  houses  of  parliament,  Jan.  28,  1808.  In  1812,  he  was  sent  a» 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  accompanied  the  czar  Alexander  in  the  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1814,  and  was  present  at  the  congresses  of  Chatillon  and  Vienna.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  earl,  June  18, 1814.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  chieflv  spent 
at  his  country  residence,  Cartside,  near  Glasgow,  where  he  died  June  17,  1848..— His 
eldest  son,  Charles  Murray,  Earl  Cathcart  (formerly  known  as  lord  Greenock), 
was  born  1783;  served  in  Spain-  and  at  Waterloo  under  Wellington;  afterwards  acted 
in  Canada;  and  was  made  a  general  and  colonel  of  the  1st  dragoon  guards.  He  died 
July,  1859. 

CATHE'DBAL,  from  a  Greek  word  cathedra^  signifying  a  aent.  Thus,  "  to  speak  ex 
eathedrd/*  is  to  speak  as  from  a  sent  of  authority.  The  C.  cit^  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  his  throne  is  placed  in  the  C.  church,  which  is  the  parish  church  of 
the  whole  diocese.  The  diocese  was,  in  fact,  anciently  called  pai*ochia,  until  the  appli- 
cation of  this  name  to  the  smaller  portions  into  which  it  was  derived.  A  C.  town  has 
generally  been  imderstood  to  be  entitled  to  the  hoilors  of  a  city,  even  although  the  town 
be  not  a  borough  incorporate;  but  in  the  case  of  Manchester,  tjie  claim  was  disallowed 
by  a  court  of  law.  The  distinction  between  C.  and  collegiate  churches  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  see  of  the  bishop  being  at  the  former.  The  governing  body  of  a  C.  is  called 
the  dean  and  chapter — i.e.,  the  dean  and  canons  who  meet  for  corporate  purposes  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  cathedral.  The  property  of  the  C.  vests  in  this  body.  They  elect 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  on  the  issue  of  a  conge  d*SHre  from  the  crown,  but  as  the  person 
to  be  elected  is  always  named,  and  they  may  be  compelled  by  a  mandamus  to  elect  that 
person  and  no  other,  the  election  is  merely  a  form. 

The  bishop  is  "  visitor"  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  In  England,  by  the  act  of  1840, 
all  members  of  cathedrals,  except  the  dean,  are  styled  canons.  Their  seat  in  the  C.  is 
called  their  tftaU.  They  are  no  longer  called  prebends.  Canons  must  reside  8  months 
in  each  year.  The  act  allows  to  thQ  canons  of  Durhnm,  Manchester,  St.  Paul's,  and 
Westminster,  an  income  of  £1000  per  annum;  to  those  of  every  other  C.  in  England, 
£500.  The  bishop  was  always  considered  of  common  right  to  have^  the  patronage  of 
canonries,  but  formerly  there  were  exceptions.  Now,  the  appointment  to  all  canonries 
is  vested  either  in  the  bishop,  or  in  the  crown.  Where  the  bishop  is  patron,  he  '*  col- 
lates," and  the  dean  and  chapter  "  induct,"  by  placing  the  new  canon  in  a  stall  in  the 
church.  The  crown  appoints  by  letters-patent,  and  the  canon  is  installed  without  colla- 
tion. Honorary  canons  have  no  emoluments,  but  rank  after  the  canons.  Minor  canons, 
of  whom  there  are  from  2  to  6  in  each  C,  ^rform  the  daily  choral  services.  The  C. 
service  is  the  usual  church  of  England  service  intoned,  with  an  anthem  and  the  Psalms 
chanted.  For  the  gencnil  plan  of  C.  buildings,  see  Church.  The  more  remarkable 
cathedrals  will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated. 
In  England,  the  number  of  cathedrals  is  29. 

CATHEDRAL  (ante).  As  Christianity  was  at  first  established  chiefly  Jn  cities,  the 
churches  that  grew  up  adjacent  to  them  were,  either  originally  or  eventually,  included 
in  the  diocese  of  the  city  bishop.  Throughout  the  Roman  empire  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  were  the  same  as  the  civil,  and  the  bishop's  seat  was  placed  in  the  same  city 
with  the  governor's  chair  of  state.  From  this  point  the  transition  was  easy  to  the- formal 
decree  requiring  that  a  C.  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop  should  l>e  established  in  cities 
only.  In  Britain,  however,  where  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  cities  were  few  and 
small,  this  rule  could  not  be  enforced.  The  bishop  was  over  a  district  or  tribe  rather  than 
a  city,  and  naturally  placed  his  seat  where  he  found  it  most  convenient  and  safe.  Often 
he  was  com|>elled  to  remove  it  from  one  place  to  another.  As  the  country  became  more 
settled  this  necessity  ceased  to  exist,  and  at  the  close  of  the  11th  century  a  law  was  passed 
requiring  that  the  sees  of  bishops  should  be  removed  from  villages  to  walled  cities.  In 
the  early  mis^^ionarj' work,  especially  of  Britain,  instead  of  bcgin|^y^^i|li^a^^bishpi?. 
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companies  of  priests  were  organized,  with  the  church  as  their  center  of  work  and  the 
monastery  as  their  home.  After  sufficient  progress  bad  been  made,  a  bishop  was 
appointed  over  them,  and  the  church  became  a  cathedral.  The  revival  of  missionary 
work  by  the  church  of  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  led  to  a  renewal 
of  this  system.  The  bishop  followed  the  missionaries,  and  placed  his  seat  in  a  church  not 
originally  designed  for  the  honor.  In  colonial  and  foreign  missionary  work,  within  the 
last  25  years,  there  has  been  a  return  to  the  earlier  plan.  In  the  dioceses  of  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  and  elsewhere,  the  bishop  takes  the  lead  m  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  well 
as  in  rank,  and  his  cathedral  church  is  at  once  erected  and  manned.  In  tliis  way  the 
original  design  of  such  an  establishment  as  described  by  bishop  Stillingfleet  is  accom- 
plished. "Every  C,  in  its  first  institution,  was  as  a  temple  to  the  whole  diocese,  where 
the  worship  was  to  be  performed  in  the  most  decent  and  constant  manner;  for  which 
end  it  was  necessary  to  have  such  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  persons  there  attending  as 
might  still  be  ready  to  do  all  the  offices  which  did  belong  to  the  Christian  church- 
such  as  constant  offering  of  prayer,  singing,  preaching,  and  administering  sacraments^ 
which  were  to  be  kept  up  in  such  a  church  as  the  daily  sacrifice  was  in  the  temple." 
The  bishop  in  his  church  was  surrounded  by  his  college  of  presbyters,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  and  the  design  of  which  was:  1.  To  strengthen  him  by  wise  counsel.  2.  To 
maintain  public  worship  with  reverence  and  dignity.  8.  To  go  forth  at  his  command, 
as  evangelists,  whithersoever  he  might  send  them.  In  this  way  the  chapter  of  the  C.  was 
established,  originally  in  closest  connection  with  the  bishop,  and  having  no  corporate 
existence  separate  from  him.  It  sometimes  consisted  of  **  secular  clergy,^'  who  were  not 
bound  by  monastic  vows,  and  had  separate  homes  of  their  own;  and  sometimes  of 
••regulars,"  who  were  under  monastic  rule  and  lived  in  buildings  common  to  all.  Of 
both  kinds  of  chapters  the  bishop  was  the  head:  of  the  latter,  as  the  abbot  of  the  mon- 
astery to  which  his  cathedral  ciiurch  belonged;  and  of  the  former,  as  having  sole  authority 
over  it.  In  early  times,  there  was  an  arch-presbyter,  who  had  chief  authority  among 
the  cathedral  clergy,  always  in  strict  subordination  to  the  bishop.  He  was  gradually 
supplanted  by  the*  archdeacon,  who  was  followed  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  by  the 
••  prsBpositus  or  provost.  The  "  dean,"  the  present  head  of  all  English  cathedral  chap- 
ters, first  appears  in  the  10th  or  11th  century.  Gradually,  as  the  bishop's  diocesan 
duties  increased  and  important  political  functions  also  were  assigned  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  affairs  of  his  C.  to  the  head  of  the  chapter,  who  consequently,  in  time,  bec^tme 
the  actual  chief;  and  when  the  chapter  was  organized  as  an  independent  corporation,  the 
bishop,  seldom  present,  sank  into  a  mere  **  visitor, "  called  in  occasionally  to  correct 
abuses  or  settle  disputes.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  strange  anomaly,  witnessed  in 
modern  times,  that  in  his  own  cathedral  church,  of  which  he  is  the  titular  head,  and  which 
is  dignified  by  the  presence  of  his  seat,  the  bishop  has  less  authority  than  in  any  other 
church  of  his  diocese.  Under  the  bishop  as  its  nominal  head,  the  chapter  of  a  fully 
organized  C,  fonned  of  secular  priests,  consisted  of  four  chief  dignitaries  and  a  body  of 
canons.  I.  The  four  high  officers  were:  1,  the  "dean,"  as  the  general  head  of  the 
chapter  charged  with  its  internal  discipline;  2,  the  precentor,  presidins  over  the  choir 
and  musical  arrangements;  8,  the  chancellor,  who  superintended  the  religious  and  liter- 
ary instruction  of  the  younger  members,  took  care  of  the  library,  and  wrote  the  letters; 
4,  the  treasurer,  to  whom  were  intrusted,  not  the  money  of  the  church  (as  might  appear 
from  the  modern  use  of  the  word),  but  its  sacred  vessels,  altar-furniture,  reliquaries,  and 
similar  treasures.  II.  In  addition  to  these  dignitaries,  a  cathedral  chapter  consisted  of  a 
board  of  officers  called  canons,  because  they  were  inrolled  on  the  Ust  and  perhaps  because 
they  were  subjected  to  the  rules;  some  of  them  who  enjoyed  a  separate  estate  ^r«benda> 
in  addition  to  their  share  of  the  corporate  funds,  were  called  prebendaries.  A  preben- 
dary was  always  a  canon,  but  a  canon  was  not  always  a  prebendary.  Each  canon  had 
his  own  house  and  personal  establishment.  In  the  middle  ages  an  attempt  was  made  to 
impose  on  them,  in  part,  monastic  rules  with  dining-hall  and  lodging-rooms  in  common; 
but  the  restriction  was  never  acceptable,  and  was  cradually  given  up.  Monastic  cathe- 
drals closely  resembled  other  monasteries,  except  that  in  the  almost  constant  absence  of 
the  bishop-^their  nominal  abbot — they  were  governed  by  a  prior.  At  the  reformation 
the  distinction  between  secular  and  monastic  cathedrals  was  maintained  under  the  titles 
of  cathedrals  of  the  old  and  new  foundations.  And  when  the  monasteries  were  sup- 
pressed, the  cathedrals  connected  with  them  were  furnished  with  new  chapters  of  secular 
canons,  presided  over  by  a  dean.  In  the  early  part  of  queen  Victoria's  reign  all  the 
cathedrals  in  England  and  Wales  were  reduced  to  a  uniform  constitution. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  Statps,  there  is  in  recent  years  an 
evident  movement  in  some  dioceses  toward  the  establishment  of  the  cathedral  system 
of  England,  with  such  modifications  as  the  circumstances  may  require.  For  the  diocese 
of  Long  island,  noble  structures  are  now  in  process  of  erection  at  Garden  City,  including 
schools  of  various  grades,  and  institutions  of  beneficence,  grouped  around  a  magnificent 
cathedral  church.  The  funds  for  this  great  work  are  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander T.  Stewart,  of  New  York. 

CATHELIHEAIT,  Jacques,  general  of  the  army  in  La  yend6e,  in  the  w.  of  France, 
was  b.  Jan.  5, 1759,  in  very  humble  life,  at  Pin-en-Mauges,  in  lower  Anjou.  Horrified 
at  the  atrocities  and  despotic  acts  of  the  convention,  he  placed  himself  in  opposition  to 
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H,  and  soon  collected  around  him  a  body  of  loyal  peasantry,  whom  he  led  against  and 
defeated  the  republicans  in  several  conflicts.  After  the  victory  of  Saumur  (q.v.),  the 
council  of  generals  appointed  him.  as  having  the  greatest  influence  over  his  countrymen, 
commander-in-chief.  He  immediately  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  Nantes,  and 
managed  to  penetrate  into  the  town,  where  he  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  and  hia 
troops  immediately  dispersed.  He  was  carried  to  St.  Florent,  where  he  died  July  11, 
1793.  He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  and  honesty  of  character,  and  his  piety  waa 
such,  that  he  was  called  the  saint  of  Anjou. 

CATHERINE  of  BRAGANZA,  1688-1705 ;  queen  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  daughter 
of  John,  duke  of  Braganza,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  then  under  Span- 
ish rule.  John  headed  the  revolt  of  1640,  and  after  years  of  fighting  succeeded  in  reaching 
his  throne.  The  mother  of  Catherine  was  a  woman  of  ability,  and  governed  Portu.gal 
for  several  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  foresaw  the  coming  restoration 
in  England,  and  proposed  the  marriage  of  Catherine  with  Charles  mainly  to  gain  a 
powerful  ally  agaiust  Spain.  The  latter  power  vainly  tried  to  prevent  the  marriage, 
and  when  it  was  agreed  upon,  Portugal  promised  a  dowry  of  £600,000.  and  the  towns 
of  Tangier  and  Bombay  (the  Jatter  bemg  the  first  of  the  now  enormous  English  posses- 
sions in  the  east),  besides  many  privileges  of  trade.  On  the  marriage  at  Plymouth, 
May  13,  1663,  Charles  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  his  bride;  but  the  union  proved 
unhappy.  Catherine  had  been  brought  up  in  a  convent,  and  had  none  of  the  manners 
required  by  the  most  fashionable  and  profligate  court  of  Europe.  The  chief  trouble, 
however,  was  the  heartless  and  shameless  profligacy  of  her  husband,  who  brought  his 
mistresses  into  the  court,  and,  when  the  queen  expressed  her  indignation  at  the  msult, 
lectured  her  upon  the  duty  of  submission.  After  repeated  humiliations  of  this  kind,  the 
queen's  spirit  was  broken,  and  alienation  naturally  followed.  As  she  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  she  was  an  object  of  suspicion  outside  of  the  court,  and  her  name  was  subjected 
to  calumny.  The  only  satisfaction  she  could  experience  in  her  unfortunate  connec- 
tion was  the  great  aid  rendered  by  England  against  Spain  in  the  struggle  of  her  native 
power  with  that  kingdom.  After  a  life  of  entire  seclusion  during  the  reign  of  James  IL 
and  the  first  years  of  William  III.,  she  returned  to  Portugal  in  1692,  where,  for  a  jtime 
before  her  death,  she  acted  in  capacity  of  regent  to  her  brother,  Don  Pedro.  She  had 
no  children. 

CATHERINE  FIESCHI  ADORNO,  Saint,  1477-1610;  a  daughter  of  the  viceroy 
of  Naples,  who,  at  the  age  of  13,  devoted  herself  to  a  religious  life,  but  three  years  later, 
in  obedience  to  parental  desire,  married  Julian  Adomo,  a  gay  young  nobleman  of  Genoa 
— a  reckless  fellow,  who  spent  her  fortune  and  gave  her  a  life  of  misery  for  many  years. 
After  his  death  she  became  mother-superior  in  Uie  hospital,  and  extended  her  care  to  the 
sick  throughout  the  city.  She  wrote  several  works,  two  of  which,  Purgatory ,  and  Dia- 
logtte  Between  the  Soul  and  Oie  Body,  are  evidently  records  of  her  own  experience.  She 
was  canonized  in  1737.  In  her,  a  piety  contemplative,  mystical,  and  almost  ecstatic,  had 
an  accompaniment  not  always  found  of  active  beneficence. 

CATHERINE  OF  VALOIS,  or  of  France,  1401-56;  Queen  of  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land. She  was  unfortunate  in  her  childhood,  her  father,  Charles  VL  of  France,  being 
subject  to  prolonged  fits  of  insanity,  while  her  mother — who  was  one  of  the  most  aban- 
doned women  of  the  time — neglected  her  children  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  often 
without  suitable  food  or  clothing.  She  was  at  last  taken  away  from  her  mother  and 
educated  in  a  convent.  When  she  was  only  12  years  old,  Henry  asked  her  liand  in  mar- 
riage, coupling  the  proposal  with  a  demand  for  a  large  dowry  in  money,  and  the  restitu- 
tion to  England  of  the  French  provinces  once  held  by  the  English  crown.  The  proposi- 
tion was  indignantly  rejected,  and  Henry  soon  afterwards  invaded  France  and  asserted 
his  claims  in  a  manner  that  was  not  to  be  resisted.  All  his  claims  were  admitted,  and 
when  he  married  Catherine  at  Troves  in  1420  he  received  immediate  possession  of  the 
provinces  claimed,  the  regency  of  France  during  the  life  of  the  father-in-law,  and  the 
reversion  of  the  sovereignty  after  the  death  of  Charles.  In  1421,  Catherine  was  crowned 
at  London,  and  in  Dec.  of  that  year  she  became  the  mother  of  Henry  VI.  The  next 
year  she  was  in  France,  where  ner  husband  died,  and  she  returned  to  London  with  the 
funeral  cortege ;  but  after  the  funeral  little  is  heard  of  her  history,  the  only  notable  event 
being  her  secret  marr/age  to  Owen  Tudor,  the  heir  of  a  princely  house  in  Wales,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  for  bravery  at  Agincourt.  His  position  in  England,  however,  was 
low,  and  the  marriage  was  long  kept  secret — a  necessity  that  caused  Catherine  much  vex- 
ation and  probably  hastened  her  death.  Her  son  by  Tudor  was  made  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  married  Margaret  Beaufort,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Somerset,  and  junior  representa- 
tive of  the  branch  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  Henry  YlL,  and 
consequently  the  ancestress  of  the  Tudor  line  of  English  kings. 

CATHEBIH2*WH£EL  (see  Catharinb,  St.)  is  frequently  used  as  a  charge  in  coats  of 
arms,  when  it  is  represented  with  teeth. 

CATSETEB  (Gr.  kathiemt,  to  thrust  into),  was  a  name  applied  indifferently  to  all 
instruments  used  for  passing  along  mucous  canals.  In  modem  times,  however,  it  has  gen- 
erally been  reserved  for  tubular  rods  through  which  fluids  or  air  may  pass,  and  which  may 
giye  free  exit  to  the  accumulated  contents  of  such  organs  as  the  urinary  bladder.    The 
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C  for  the  latter  purpose  is  a  very  old  surgical  iustrument.  The  ancients  made  theirs  of 
copper,  which  accumulated  verdigris.  In  the  9th  c.  silver  was  substituted  by  the  Arabian 
surgeons  as  a  cleanlier  metal,  ana  is  still  used  by  all  who  are  not  obliged,  for  eoouomical 
reasons,  to  have  their  catheters  made  of  German  silver  or  pewter.  The  urinary  C.  for 
the  male  varies  in  length  from  10  to  11  in. ;  the  female  C.  need  not  be  more  than  4  or  5 
inches.  The  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  most  surgeons  prefer  an  instrument 
straight  to  within  the  last  few  inches  of  its  length;  the  latter  should  be  curved  into  the 
segment  of  a  small  circle.  Others,  however,  use  a  double  curve,  and,  Indeed,  nearly 
every  surgeon  has  a  peculiar  fancy  in  this  respect. 

Flexible  catheters  are  made  of  gum  elastic,  which  may  be  used  either  alone  or  sup- 
ported on  a  wire.  Many  other  materials  have  been  proposed.  Of  late  years,  giitta* 
percba  has  been  used,  but  owing  to  some  awkward  accidents — such  as  portions  often 
breaking  off  in  the  bladder — it  has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  surgeon^ 

CATHODE.    See  Anode. 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH.     See  Irvinoites,  ante, 

CATHOLIC  CHUBCH.  The  term  catholic  litenilly  signilies  universal.  The  phrase 
C.  C.  is  therefore  equivalent  to  "universal  church,"  and  cannot  properly  be  applied  to 
any  particular  sect  or  body,  such  as  the  lioman,  Anglican,  Genevan,  Reformed  Lutheran, 
or  Presbyterian,  all  of  which  form  merely  portions  more  or  less  pure  of  the  **  church 
universal."  It  was  first  employed  to  distinguish  the  Christian  church  from  the  .Jewish: 
the  latter  being  restricted  to  a  single  nation,  whereas  the  former  was  intended  for  the 
world  in  general.  Afterwards,  it  served  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  orthodox 
Christian  church  and  the  various  sects  which  sprang  from  it,  such  as  the  Cerinthians. 
Basilidians,  Arians,  Macedonians,  etc.  The  name  has  been  retained  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  was  the  visible  successor  of  the  primitive  one;  and  although  Protestant 
divines  have  been  careful  to  deny  its  applicability  to  a  church  which  they  consider  buried 
under  the  corrupt  accretions  of  centuries,  yet  the  term  catholic  is  still  used  by  the  popu- 
lace of  almost  every  Protestant  country  as  synonymous  with  Roman  Catholic,  so  that 
from  their  minds  all  conception  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  has  vanished.  For 
an  account  of  the  church  of  Rome,  see  art.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

CATHOLIC,  or  United,  COPTS,  a  body  of  about  10,000  native  Egyptians  who 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  In  1855,  one  of  tlieir  priests  was 
appointed  vicar  apostolic  and  bishop  in  pardbus. 

CATHOLIC  CBEDITOB,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  one  whose  debt  is  secured  over 
several  or  the  whole  subjects  belonging  to  the  debtor— e.g.,  over  two  or  more  heritable 
estates  for  the  same  debt.  The  C.  C.  is  bound  so  to  exercise  his  right  as  not  unneces 
sarily  to  injure  the  securities  of  the  other  creditors.  Thus,  if  lie  draw  his  whole  debi 
from  one  of  the  subjects,  he  must  assign  his  security  over  the  others  to  the  postponed 
creditors. 

CATHOLIC  (Roman)  BMAKCIPATION  ACT  (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7).  To  render  this  famous 
measure  intelligible,  and  still  more  to  convey  a  conception  of  its  importance  to  younger 
readers,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  preface  our  account  of  it  by  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
position  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  before  it  was  passed.  From  first  to  last, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  the  fruit  of  political  tyranny  quite  as  much 
as  of  religious  rancour  or  fanaticism,  and  their  release  was  effected  by  a  change  in  the 
political  rather  than  in  the  religious  views  or  feelings  of  the  dominant  party.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  even  a  promise  of  a  different  line  of  policy  from  that  which  had  been 
originally  adopted  was  held  out  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1091 ;  and  had  king  William  been  able  to  carry  out  the 
views  which  his  personal  enlightenment  and  liberality  dictated,  it  is  probable  that  Catho- 
lic emancipation  would  have  been  hastened  by  more  than  a  century.  But  the  English 
parliament,  which  was  intensely  anti-Roman  Catholic,  enacted,  on  the  22d  of  Oct  1691, 
that  Irish  members  of  both  houses  should  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy;  and  three  years 
later,  a  set  of  acts  were  ])assod,  which  placed  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a  worse  position 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  their  history.  The  whole  population  was  disarmed,  and 
the  priests  banished  from  the  country-.  But  what  must  have  been  still  more  intol 
erable.  was  the  interference  with  the  private  arrangements  of  their  families.  All  Roman 
Catholics  were  prohibited  from  acting  as  guardians  not  only  to  Protestant  but  to  Catho- 
lic children.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  (1704),  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  son  chose  to  tvim 
Protestant,  he  should  be  entitled  to  dispossess  his  father,  and  at  once  to  take  possession 
of  the  family  estate.  Though  Catholics  were  not  directly  lieclared  incapable  of  holding 
land,  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  acquiring  it  by  purchase,  or  even  by  long  len<e; 
and  if  a  Catholic  chanced  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  lino  of  entail,  he  was  passed  over  in  favor 
of  the  next  Protestant  heir.  No  oflSce  of  trust,  civil  or  military,  was  now  open  to  a  Cath- 
olic; he  was  forbidden  to  vote  at  elections,  to  intermaiTV  with  a  Protestant,  or  even  to 
dwell  in  Limerick  or  Galwav,  except  under  certain  conditions.  But  perhaps  the  mosl 
demoralizing  provision  of  all,  was  that  which  empowered  the  son  of  a  Catholic  to  brine 
his  father  into  chancery,  to  force  him  to  declare;  on  oath  the  value  of  his  property,  ana 
to  settle  such  an  allowance  on  him  as  the  court  should  determine,  not  only  for  Uie 
father's  life,  but  the  son's.  uigmzea  oy  xj  v/ v^v  ^^ 
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Amongst  the  other  burdens  of  this  heavy  time,  may  be  mentioned  the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  the  regulation  that  if  a  Protestant  lawyer 
married  a  Catholic,  he  should  be  held  to  have  gone  over  to  her  faith:  the  prohibition 
against  Catholics  acting  as  schoolmasters,  under  the  penalty  of  being  prosecuted  as  con- 
victs, by  which  the  whole  body  was  virtually  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  education: 
and  the  still  more  summary  enactment,  that  if  a  priest  celebrated  marriage  between  a  Prot- 
estant and  a  Catholic,  he  should  be  hanged.  But  as  years  passed  away,  the  memory  of  the 
foul  deeds  of  the  inquisition  and  the  confessional,  and  of  the  other  enormities  of  which 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  guilty  in  their  days  of  power,  waxed  fainter;  milder  feelings 
began  to  prevail;  and  when  Grattan  appeared  as  the  cham^^ion  of  their  rights,  the  field 
was  already  in  some  degree  prepared  for  his  labors.  Favoied  by  such  influences,  of 
which  no  one  knew  better  how  to  avail  himself,  he  succeeded,  in  1780,  in  carrying,  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  the  famous  resolution,  "that  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty, 
and  the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  competent  power  to  make  laws  to 
bind  Ireland."  Many  of  the  disqualifying  statutes  were  now  repealed,  an4  the  claim 
for  complete  equality  with  Englishmen  and  Protestants,  or  complete  separation  from 
the  sister-country,  was  now  formally  urged.  From  this  period  to  the  final  liberation 
was  achieved,  there  was  no  rest.  The  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  brought  home  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation  the  dangers  to  which  it  would  constantly  be  exposed  till  the  question  was 
finally  adjusted.  The  act  of  union  of  1800  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  that  out- 
break ;  and  to  this  act  the  Irish  were  induced  to  consent  by  a  virtual  pledge  entered  into 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  efiTect  that  the  Catholic  disabilities  should  be  at  once  removed.  But, 
like  William  of  Orange,  Pitt  had  pledged  himself  to  more  than  he  was  able  to  accomp- 
lish. The  king  was  seized  with  scruples  regarding  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  coronation  oath,  and  made  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  proposals  of  his  minister. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  efforts  were  made  in  the  direction  of  emancipation  by  Mr. 
Canning  and  lord  Castlereagh.  About  1824,  the  press  began  to  take  up  the  question 
warmly;  a  Catholic  association  was  formed,  to  prepare  petitions  to  parliament;  the 
Irish  priests  stimulated  their  fiocks  to  subscribe  for  the  purposes  of  agitation ;  O'Conuell 
rapidly  became  a  power;  and  as  early  as  March,  1825,  the  importance  of  the  question 
was  so  deeply  felt,  that  sir  F.  Burdett  ventured  to  introduce  a  relief  bill,  which  passed 
the  commons  by  a  majority  of  268  to  241,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords.  A  slight  tem- 
porary reaction  now  took  place,  the  superstitious  fears  of  ignorant  Protestants  being 
excited  by  a  "no-popery"  cry,  and  in,  consequence,  a  new  relief  4)ill,  introduced  in  182"^ 
though  supported  by  the  last  effort  of  Canning's  eloquence,  was  lost  in  the  commons  by 
^a  maiority  of  4.  But  the  liberal  view  of  the  Soman  Catholic  claims  was  essentially  the 
popular  one — at  least  among  the  enlightened  classes;  and  &a  a  proof  of  this,  under  the 
hostile  administration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  very  same  resolution  which  had 
lost  in  182T  by  a  minority  of  4,  was  carried  in  1828  by  a  majority  of  6.  The  duke  him- 
self now  began  to  waver  in  opinion,  so  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  was  manifestly 
near.  During  O'Connell's  famous  canvass  for  the  county  or  Clare,  the  duke  declared  in 
the  house  of  lords,  "  if  the  public  mind  were  now  suffered  to  be  tranquil,  if  the  agitators 
of  Ireland  would  only  leave  the  public  mind  at  rest,  the  people  would  become  more 
satisfied,  and  I  certainly  think  it  would  then  be  possible  to  do  somethinc."  O'Connell's 
return  for  Clare,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  oaths  which  precluded  him  from 
taking  his  seat  in  the  house,  and  the  events  which  now  followed  in  quick  succession, 
made  it  clear  that  the  "  something"  of  which  the  duke  had  spoken  must  be  the  passing 
of  the  emancipation  bill  in  the  ensuing  session.  The  king's  speech,  which  was  read  on 
the  5th  Feb.  of  the  following  year,  accordingly  containeaa  recommendation  to  parlia- 
ment, to  consider  whether  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  could  not  be  removed, 
"consistently  with  the  full  and  permanent  security  of  our  establishments  in  church  and 
state." 

On  the  5th  Mar.,  Mr.  Peel  brought  forward  the  great  measure.  The  maiority  on  the 
motion  in  the  commons  for  going  into  committee  was  188,  in  a  house  of  508  members; 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  issued  in  a  majority  of  180;  and  the  final  maiority, 
after  the  bill  had  passed  through  committee,  in  which  not  one  of  the  many  amendments 
proposed  was  carried,  was  178  in  a  house  of  462.  In  the  lords,  the  debate  lasted  three 
nights,  the  majority  being  106  in  favor  of  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  which,  nine 
months  before,  the  same  house  had  refused,  by  a  majority  of  &,  even  to  entertain — so 
rapid  and  threatening  had  been  the  progress  of  the  agitation.  On  the  13th  April,  1829, 
this  famous  measure  became  the  law  of  the  land.  It  now  only  remains  that,  by  men- 
tioning the  provisions  of  the  act,  we  sum  up  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  important 
controversies  that  ever  agitated  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  For  the  oath  or  supre- 
macy, another  oath  was  substituted,  by  which  all  Catholic  members  of  parliament 
bound  themselves  to  support  the  existing  institutions  of  the  state,  and  not  to  injure 
those  of  the  church  (see  Abjuhation).  Catholics  were  admitted  to  all  corporate  oflaces, 
imd  to  an  equal  enjoyment  of  all  municipal  rights.  The  army  and  navy  had  already 
been  opened  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  excluded  from  the  ofifces  of  regent, 
of  chancellor  of  England  or  Ireland,  and  of  viceroy  of  Ireland ;  from  all  ofldces  con- 
nected with  the  church,  its  universities  and  schools,  and  from  all  disposal  of  church 
patronage.  The  most  important  security  related  to  the  franchise,  in  which  a  £10  was 
substituted  for  a  40».  qualincation  in  Ireland.  The  clergy  of  the  R  C.  church  were  left 
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in  tlie  p<^^)Hition  of  other  dissenters,  the  govemment  having  declined  either  to  endow 
them,  or  to  introduce  any  machinery  for  pr}-in^  into  their  relations  to  the  pope.  But 
the  public  u^e  of  their  insignia  of  office,  and  oi  episcopal  titles  and  names,  was  denied 
them;  the  extension  of  monachism  was  prohibited;  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  number 
of  Jcbuits  hliould  not  be  increai^ed,  and  that  they  should  henceforth  be  subject  to  regis- 
irati/m.  For  further  information,  ^ee  Miss  ^Martineau's  History  of  England  during  the 
Fe(ue  fr(m  1815  to  1W6.    W.  &  It  Chambers,  1858. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES,  the  name  given,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Ori 
gen,  to  certain  epistles,  addressed  not  to  particular  churches  or  individual^!,  but  either 
to  tiie  church  universal  or  to  a  large  and  indefinite  circle  of  readers.  Originally,  the 
C  E.  comprised  only  the  first  epistle  of  John  and  the  first  of  Peter,  but,  at  least  as' early 
as  the  4tli  c.  (as  evinced  by  the  testimony  of  Eusebius),  the  term  was  applied  to  all  the 
apostolic  writings  used  as  "  lessons"  in  the  orthodox  Christian  churches.  But  this 
Included  the  epistle  of  James,  of  Judc,  the  2d  of  Peter,  and  the  2d  and  Bd  of  John. 
These  seven  thus  constituted  the  C.  E.,  although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  last-mentioned  five  were  not  universally  acknowledged ;  but  this  very  incorporation 
with  epistles  whose  canon icity  was  not  questioned,  naturally  had  the  enect  of  contirm- 
ing  their  authority,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  entire  seven  came  to  be  considered  a  por- 
tion of  the  canon. 

CATHOLICCS,  the  title  of  the  patriarchs  or  chief  ecclesiastics  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Armenian  church,  and  of  the  Christians  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia. 

CATILI'HA,  Lucius  Sergius,  descended  from  a  patrician  but  impoverished  family, 
was  b.  about  the  year  108  b.c.  During  liis  youth,  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of 
Sulla.  His  bodily  constitution,  which  was  capable  of  enduring  anv  amount  of  labor, 
fatigue,  and  hardship,  allied  to  a  mind  which  could  stoop  to  every  baseness  and  feared 
no  crime,  fitted  him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy  which  has  made  his  name  infa- 
mous to  all  ages.  In  the  year  68  b.c.  ,  he  was  elected  prsetor ;  in  67  b. c. ,  governor  of  Africa; 
and  in  66  b.c,  he  desired  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  but  was  disqualified  on  account 
of  the  accusations  brought  against  him  of  maladministration  in  his  province.  Disap- 
pointed thus  in  his  ambition,  and  burdened  with  many  and  heavy  debts,  he  saw  no  hope 
for  himself  but  in  the  chances  of  a  political  revolution,  and  therefore  entered  into  ^  con- 
spiracy, including  maijy  other  young  Roman  nobles,  in  morals  and  circumstances  greatly 
like  himself.  The  plot,  however,  was  revealed  to  Cicero  by  Fuivia,  mistress  of  one  of 
the  conspirators.  Operations  were  to  commence  with  the  assassination  of  Cicero  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  but  the  latter  was  kept  aware  of  every  step  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
contrived  to  frustrate  the  whole  design.  In  the  night  of  Nov.  6  (63  b.c),  Catiline  assembled 
his  confederates,  and  explained  to  them  a  new  plan  for  assassinating  Cicero;  for  bring- 
ing up  the  Tuscan  army  (which  he  had  seduced  from  its  allegiance),  under  Manlius, 
from  the  encampment  at  FflBsulie ;  for  setting  fire  to  Rome,  and  putting  to  death  the  hostile 
senators  and  citizens.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  everything  was  made  known  to  Cicero. 
Accordingly,  when  the  chosen  assassins  came  to  the  house  of  the  consul,  on  pretense  of  a 
vittit,  they  wore  immediately  repulsed.  On  the  8th  of  Nov. ,  Catiline  audaciously  appeared 
in  the  senate,  when  Cicero— who  had  received  intelligence  that  the  insurrection  had  already 
broken  out  in  Etruria — commenced  the  ctlobrated  invective  beginning:  puausque  landem 
abutere,  Catilina,  putientia  nostra?  etc.  ('*  How  long  now,  Catiline,  will  you  abuse  our 
patience  ?")  The  scoundrel  was  abashed,  not  by  the  Keenness  of  Cicero's  attack,  but  by 
the  minute  knowledge  he  displayed  of  the  conspimcy.  His  attempt  at  a  reply  was  mis- 
erable, and  was  drowned  in  cries  of  execration.  With  curses  on  his  lips,  he  abruptly 
loft  the  senate,  and  escaped  from  Rome  during  the  night.  Catiline  and  Manlius  were  now 
denounced  as  traitors,  and  an  army  under  the  consul,  Antonius,  was  sent  against  them. 
The  conspirators  who  remained  in  Rome,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Lentulus,  were 
arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed;  Dec.  5.  The  insurrections  in  several  parts  of 
Italy  wore  meanwhile  suppressed;  many  who  had  resorted  to  Catiline's  camp  in  Etruria. 
desertt^d  when  they  heard  what  had  taten  place  in  Rome,  and  his  intention  to  proceed 
into  Gaul  was  frustrated.  In  the  beginning  of  Jan.  (62),  he  returned  by  Pistoria  (now 
Pistoja)  into  Etruria,  where  he  encountered  the  forces  under  Antonius,  and,  after  a  des- 
perate battle,  in  which  he  displayed  almost  superhuman  courage  and  enthusiasm,  was 
defeated  and  slain.  The  appearance  of  Catiline  was  in  harmony  with  his  character.  He 
had  a  daring  and  reckless  look;  his  face  was  haggard  with  a  sense  of  crime;  his  eyes 
were  wild  and  bloodshot,  and  his  step  unsteady,  from  nightly  debauchery.  The  history 
of  the  Catiline  conspiracy  is  given  by  Sallust  in  a  remarKably  concise  and  nervous 
style. 

CATI'NEAU-LAROCHE,  Pierrb  Marie  SfoAsriEN,  1772-1828;  a  French  philolo- 
gist who  emigrated  to  San  Domingo,  where  his  antislaverysentiments  were  so  obnoxious 
that  he  was  prosecuted  and  saved  from  death  only  by  the  interference  of  the  home 
ffovernment.  He  went  to  Cape  Haytien.  where  in  the  great  massacre  he  alone  of  17 
Frenchmen  was  8a^Td.  He  returned  to  Paris  by  way  of  the  United  States,  set  up  a 
prinling-oftlce.  and  produced  several  dictionaries.  In  1819,  he  was  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  study  tlie  climate  of  French  Guiana,  and  three  years  later  his  notes  were  pub- 
lisheil.  uigitizea  oy  vj  V7 v.' v  iv 
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CATKIN,  AinerUum,  in  botany,  a  spike  of  numerous^  small,  unisexual  flowers,  destitute 
of  calyx  and  corolla,  and  furnished  with  scale-like  bractese  instead,  the  whole  inflor- 
escence finally  falline  off  by  an  articulation  in  a  single  piece.  .  Examples  are  found  in^ 
the  willow^  hazel,  oak,  birch,  alder,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  forming  the  natural 
order  amentacese  (q.v.).  In  some,  as  in  the  oak  and  hazel,  the  male  flowers  only  are 
in  catkins. 

CATLIN,  George,  1796-1873;  b.  Penn. ;  an  artist  celebrated  for  his  travels,  writings, 
and  portraits  of  American  Indians.  He  was  bred  to  the  law  and  practiced  for  a  year  or 
two  in  Philadelphia,  but  having  a  taste  for  art  he  established  himself  in  New  York  as  a 
portrait-painter.  About  1882,  he  became  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  most 
remarkable  American  Indians  were  fast  disappearing,  and  resolved  to  rescue  at  least 
the  portraits  of  some  of  them  from  oblivion.  In  pursuit  of  this  object  he  traveled  and 
dwelt  among  the  abori^nal  tribes  in  North  and  South  America,  acquiring  their  languages, 
and  thoroughly  studymg  their  manners  and  customs,  traditions,  history,  and  modes  of 
life.  After  collecting  many  portraits,  and  many  sketches  of  life  and  scenery,  he  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1841,  a  large  work  on  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the 
North  ATneriean  Indians,  with  300  illustrations.  'In  1844,  followed  the  North  American 
Portfolio  of  Hunting  Scenes;  in  1848,  £!ight  Tears'  Travels  and  Residence  in  Europe,  in  which 
he  gives  the  stories  of  several  Indians  whom  he  had  introduced  to  various  European 
courts.  In  1861,  he  published  a  little  monograph  which  created  much  interest  among 
medioal  men,  entitled  T7ie  Breath  of  Life,  in  which  he  argued  the  importance  of  keeping 
one's  mouth  closed  when  sleeping — an  idea  doubtless  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  use  special  care  in  this  respect.  His  last  work  was  Last  BamUes  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes. 

CATMANDOO.    See  Khatmaitou,  ante, 

CATMINT,  Nepetu  cataria,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  labiatoi,  pretty  common  in 
England,  in  chalky  and  gravelly  soils,  but  rare  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  widely  diffused 
throughout  Europe  and  the  middle  latitudes  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America;  remark- 
able for  the  fondness  which  cats  display  for  it.  It  appears  to  act  upon  them  in  a  similar 
way  to  valerian  root;  and  when  its  leaves  are  bruised  so  as  to  be  highly  odoriferous, 
they  are  at  once  attracted  to  it,  rub  themselves  on  it,  tear  at  it,  and  chew  it.  Its  odor 
has  been  described  as  intermediate  between  that  of  mint  and  that  of  pennyroyal.  It  haa 
erect  stems,  2  to  8  ft.  high,  dense  whorls  of  many  whitish  flowers,  tinged  and  spotted  with 
rose-color,  and  stalked  heart  shaped  leaves  of  a  velvety  softness,  whitish  and  downy 
beneath. — Other  species  are  numerous  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  middle  latitudes  of  Asia. 

CATNIP.    See  Catmint,  arUe. 

CA'TO,  DiONYsnjs,  is  the  name  prefixed  to  a  little  volume  of  mOral  precepts  in  verse, 
which  was  a  great  favorite  during  the  middle  ages.  "Whether  or  not  such  a  person  ever 
existed,  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  uncertainty.  The  title  which  the  book  itself  com- 
monly bears,  is  Dionysii  Catonis  DisticJia  de  Morilms  ad  FiUum,  Its  contents  have  been 
differently  estimated:  some  scholars  have  considered  the  precepts  admirable;  others, 
weak  and  vapid:  some  have  found  indications  of  a  superior  scriptural  knowledge; 
others,  of  a  deep-rooted  paganism.  The  style  has  been  pronouncea  the  purest  Latin 
and  the  most  corrupt  jargon.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be,  that  on  a  ground-work  of 
excellent  Latin  of  the  silver  age,  the  illiterate  monks  of  a  later  period  have,  as  it  were, 
inwoven  a  multitude  of  their  own  barbaric  errors,  which  preclude  us  from  determining 
precisely  the  period  when  the  volume  was  composed.  It  begins  with  a  preface 
addressed  by  the  supposed  author  to  his  son,  after  which  come  56  injunctions  of  rather  a 
simple  character,  such  as  parentem  ama.  This  is  followed  by  the  substance  and  main 
portion  of  the  book — ^viz.,  144  moral  precepts,  each  of  which  is  expressed  in  two  dactylic 
hexameters.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  DisHcha  was  used  as  a  text-book  for  young 
scholars.  In  the  15th  c,  more  than  80  editions  were  printed.  The  best  edition,  how- 
ever, is  that  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1754  by  Otto  Arntzenius.  Caxton  translated 
it  into  English. 

CA'TO,  Marcus  PoRcros,  sumamed  Censorius  and  Sapiens  ("the  wise"),  afterwards 
known  as  Cato  Priscus  or  Cato  Major— to  distinguish  him  from  Cato  of  Utica— was 
b.  at  Tusculum  in  234  b.c.  He  inherited  from  his  plebeian  father  a  small  farm  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  where  he  busied  himself  in  agricultural  operations,  and  learned 
to  love  the  simple  and  severe  manners  of  his  Roman  forefatliers,  which  still  lingered 
round  his  rural  home.  Induced  by  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  to  remove  to  Rome  when 
that  city  was  in  a  transition  epoch,  from  the  old-fashioned  strictness  and  severe  fmgality 
of  social  habits,  to  the  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  Grecian  manners,  C.  appeared  to 
protest  against  this,  to  denounce  the  degeneracy  of  the  Philo-hellenic  party,  and  to  set 
a  pattern  of  sterner  and  purer  character.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  pleader 
at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  after  passing  through  minor  offices,  was  elected  consul.  In 
his  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  after  the  departure 
of  the  elder  Scipio  (206  B.C.),  C.  was  so  successful  in  quelling  disturbances  and  restoring 
order,  that  in  the  following  year  he  was  honored  by  a  triumph.  C.  exhibited  extraor- 
dinary military  genius  in  Spain;  his  stratagems  were  brilliant,  his  plans  of  battle  were 
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marked  by  great  skill,  and  his  general  movements  were  rapid,  bold,  and  unexpected. 
In  187  B.C.,  a  fine  opportunity  occurred  for  the  display  of  "  antique  Roman"  notions, 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  had  iust  returned  from  -^tolia  victorious,  and  sought  the  honor 
of  a  triumph.  C.  objected,  Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers,  a  man  of  Uterary 
taste,  etc.,  and  C.  charges  him,  among  other  enormities,  with  ** keeping  poets  in  his 
camp."  These  rude  prejudices  of  C.  were  not  acceptable  to  the  senate,  and.C/s  oppos;!- 
tion  was  fruitless.  In  1  §4  B.C.,  C.  was  elected  censor,  and  discharged  so  rigorously  tlie 
duties  of  his  office,  that  the  epithet  Cen^arius,  formerly  applied  to  all  persons  in  the  same 
station,  was  made  his  permanent  surname.  Many  of  his  acts  were  highly  commendable. 
He  repaired  the  water-courses,  paved  the  reservoirs,  cleansed  the  drains,  raised  the 
rents  paid  by  the  publicans  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes,  and  diminished  the  contract 
prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertakers  of  public  works.  More  questionable  reforms 
were  those  in  regard  to  the  price  of  slaves,  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  etc.  His  despoti«an 
in  enforcing  his  oxoti  idea  of  decency  may  be  illustrated  from  the  fact,  that  he  degraded 
Manilius,  a  man  of  prsetorian  rank,  for  having  kissed  his  wife  in  his  daughter's  presence 
in  open  day.  C.  was  a  thoroughly  dogmatic  moralist,  intolerant,  stoical,  but  great, 
because  he  manfully  contended  with  rapidly  swelling  evils;  yet  not  wise,  because  he 
opposed  the  bad  and  the  good  in  the  innovations  of  his  age  with  equal  animosity. 

In  the  year  175  B.C.,  C.  was  sent  t<t  Carthage  to  negotiate  on  the  differences  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Numidian  king  Masinissa;  but  having  been  offended  by  the 
Carthaginians,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where,  ever  afterwards,  he  described  Carthage  as 
the  most  formidable  rival  of  the  empire,  and  concluded  all  his  addresses  in  the  senate- 
house — whatever  the  immediate  subject  might  be — with  the  well-known  words:  "  Oetemm 
censeo,  Gart/ioffinem  esse  delendam"  ("For  the  rest,  I  vote  that  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed  "). 

Though  C.  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  and  its  literature,  his  seven.- 
principles  led  him  to  denounce  the  latter  as  injurious  to  national  morals.  He  died  149 
B.C.,  at  the  age  of  85.  C.  was  twice  married.  In  his  eightieth  year,  his  second  wifu, 
Salonia,  bore  him  a  son,  the  grandfather  of  Cato  of  Utica.  C.  treated  his  slaves  with 
shocking  harshness  and  cruelty.  In  his  old  age,  he  became  greedy  of  gain,  yet  never 
once  allowed  his  avarice  to  interfere  with  his  honesty  as  a  state-functionary.  He  al^o 
composed  various  literary  works,  such  as  De  Be  Rustiai  (a  treatise  on  apiculture) — much 
corrupted,  however.  The  best  editions  are  by  Gesner  and  Schneider  in  their  JSeripUfrt-f 
Bei  Eu^tk(E.  Ilis  greatest  historical  work,  Origines,  has,  unfortunately,  perished;  but 
some  few  fragments  are  given  in  Krause's  Historicornm,  Romanorum  Fragmenta  (Berlin. 
1838).  Fragments  of  C.'s  orations — of  which  as  many  as  150  were  read  by  Cicero — arc 
given  in  Meyer's  Orator  am  Ronianorum  Fragmenta  (Zurich,  1842). 

CA'TO,  Marcus  Porcius,  named  Cato  the  Younger,  or  Cato  Uticenbib  (from  the 
place  of  his  death),  was  born  95  b.c.  Having  lost,  during  childhood,  both  parents,  he 
was  educated  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  and,  even  in  his  boyhood, 
gave  proofs  of  his  decision  and  strength  of  character.  In  the  year  72  b. c,  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  campai^  against  Spartacus,  but  without  finding  satisfaction  in 
military  life,  though  he  proved  himself  a  good  soldier.  From  Macedonia,  where  he  was 
military  tribune  in  67,  he  went  to  Pergamus  in  search  of  the  Stoic  philosopher,  Athen- 
odorus,  whom  he  brought  back  to  his  camp,  and  whom  he  induced  to  proceed  with  him 
to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  time  partly  in  philosophical  studies,  and  partly  in  forensic 
discussions.  Desirous  of  honestly  qualifying  himself  for  the  quaestorship,  he  commenced 
to  study  all  the  financial  questions  connected  with  it.  Immediately  after  his  election, 
he  introduced,  in  spite  of  violent  opposition  from  those  interested,  a  rigorous  reform 
into  the  treasury  offices.  He  quitted  the  qusestorship  at  the  appointed  time  amid  gen- 
eral applause.  In  63  B.C.,  he  was  elected  tribune,  and  also  delivered  his  famous  speech 
on  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  in  which  he  denounced  Csesar  as  an  accomplice  of  that 
political  desperado,  and  determined  the  sentence  of  the  senate.  Strongly  dreading  the 
influence  of  unbridled  greatness,  and  not  discerning  that  an  imperial  genius — like  that 
of  Ceesar — was  the  only  thing  that  could  remedy  the  evils  of  that  overgrown  monster,  the 
Roman  republic,  he  commenced  a  career  of  what  seems  to  us  blind  pragmatical  opposi- 
tion to  the  three  most  powerful  men  in  Rome — Crassus,  Pompey,  and  Caesar.  C,  was  a 
noble  but  strait-laced  tJieorist,  who  lacked  the  intuition  into  circumstances  which 
belongs  to  men  like  Caesar  and  Cromwell.  His  first  opposition  to  Pompey  was  success- 
ful; but  his  opposition  to  Caesar's  consulate  for  the  year  59  not  only  failed,  but  even 
served  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the  first  triumvirate  between  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus.  He  was  afterwards  forced  to  side  with  Pompey,  who  had  resiled  from  his 
connection  with  Caesar,  and  become  reconciled  to  the  aristocracy.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (48  b.c),  C.  intended  to  join  Pompey,  but  hearing  the  news  of  his  death, 
escaped  into  Africa,  where  he  was  elected  commander  by  the  partisans  for  Pompey,  but 
resigned  the  post  in  favor  of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  undertook  the  defense  of  Utica.  JBlere, 
when  he  had  tidings  of  Caesar^s  decisive  victory  over  Scipio  at  Thapsus  (April  6,  46  B.aX 
C,  finding  that  his  troops  were  wholly  intimidated,  aavlsed  the  Roman  senators  and 
knights  to  escape  from  Utica,  and  make  terms  with  the  victor,  but  prohibited  all  inter- 
cessions in  his  own  favor.  He  resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender,  and,  after  spending 
the  night  in  reading  Plato's  Phcsdo,  committed  suicide  by  stabbing  himself  in  the  breast 
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CAT'OBOH  and  CAToroN'TiDJfi.     See  Cacholot. 

CAT-O'-AiAJS-TAILB.    See  FLOGomG. 

CATOO'SA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Qeor^,  -watered  by  affluents  of  the  Tennessee  liver,  and 
crossed  by  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad;  175  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,409—616  colored. 
The  region  is  hillv,  with  much  woodland.  The  productions  are  chiefly  agricultural. 
Co.  seat,  Ringgold. 

CATOP'TBICB.  The  divisions  of  the  science  of  optics  are  laid  out  and  explained  in 
the  article  Optics  (q.v.).  C.  is  that  subdivision  of  geometrical  optics  which  treats  of 
the  phenomena  of  light  incident  upon  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  reflected  therefrom. 
All  bodies  reflect  more  or  less  light,  even  those  through  which  it  is  most  readily  trans- 
missible ;  lij^ht  falling  on  such  media,  for  instance,  at  a  certain  angle,  is  totally  reflected. 
Rough  Burmces  scatter  or  disperse  (see  Dispebsion  of  Light)  a  large  portion  of  what 
falls  on  them,  through  which  it  is  that  their  peculiarities  of  flgure,  color,  etc.,  are  seen 
by  eyes  in  a  variety  of  positions;  they  are  not  said  to  reflei^  light,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
they  do,  thoueh  in  such  a  way,  owing  to  their  inequalities,  as  never  to  present  the 
phenomena  of  reflection.  The  surfaces  with  which  C,  accordingly,  deals,  are  the 
smooth  and  polished.  It  tracks  the  course  of  rays  and  pencils  of  light  after  reflection 
from  such  surfaces,  and  determines  the  positions,  and  traces  the  forms,  of  images  of 
objects  as  seen  in  mirrors  of  different  kinds. 

A  ray  of  li^ht  is  the  smallest  conceivable  portion  of  a  stream  of  light,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Ime  of  its  path,  which  is  always  a  straight  line.  A  pencil  of  light  is  an 
assemblage  of  rays  constituting  either  a  cylindrical  or  conical  stream.  A  stream  of  light 
is  called  a  converging  pencil  when  the  rays  converge  to  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  called  a 
focus;  and  a  diverging  pencil,  when  they  diverge  from  the  vertex.  The  axis  of  the 
cone  in  each  case  is  called  the  axis  of  the  pencil.  When  the  stream  coBSists  of  parallel 
rays,  the  pencil  is  called  cylindrical,  and  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  the  axis  of  the  pen- 
cil. In  nature,  all  pencils  of  light  are  primarily  diverging— every  point  of  a  luminous 
body  throwing  off  light  in  a  conical  stream;  converging  rays,  however,  are  continuallv 
produced  in  optical  instruments,  and  when  light  diverges  from  a  ver}'^  distant  body,  such 
as  a  fixed  star,  the  rays  from  it  falling  on  any  small  body,  such  as  a  reflector  in  a  tele- 
scope, may,  without  error,  be  regarded  as  forming  a  cylindrical  pencil.  When  a  ray  falls 
upon  any  surface,  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  point 
of  incidence  is  called  t?ie  angle  of  incidenee;  and  that  which  the  reflected  ray  makes  with 
the  normal,  is  called  t?ie  angle  <^ reflection. 

Two  facts  of  observation  form  the  ground- work  of  catoptrics.  They  are  expressed 
in  what  are  called  the  laws  of  reflection  of  light:  1.  In  the  reflection  of  light,  the  inci- 
dent ray,  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  the  reflected  ray, 
lie  all  in  one  plane.  2.  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
These  laws  are  simple  facts  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  they  are  easily  verified 
experimentally.  Rays  of  all  colors  and  qualities  follow  these  laws,  so  that  white  light, 
after  reflection,  remains  undecomposed.  The  laws,  too,  hold,  whatever  be  the  nature, 
geometrically,  of  the  surface.  If  the  surface  be  a  plane,  the  normal  is  the  perpendic- 
ular to  the  plane  at  the  point  of  incidence;  if  it  be  curved,  then  the  normal  is  the 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point.  From  these  laws  and  geometrical 
considerations  may  be  deduced  all  the  propositions  of  catoptrics.  In  the  present 
work,  only  those  can  be  noticed  whose  truth  can  in  a  manner  be  exhibited  to  the  eye 
without  any  rigid  mathematical  proof.  They  are  arranged  under  the  heads  plane  stwr- 
faces  and  (wne  surfaces. 

Plane  Surfaces, — 1.  When  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  falls  upon  a  plane  mirror,  the 
reflected  pencil  consiBts  of  parallel  rays.    A  glance  at  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  1), 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  8.  Fig.  8. 

where  PA  and  QB  are  two  of  the  incident  rays,  and  are  reflected  in  the  directions  AR 
and  BS  respectively,  will  make  the  truth  of  this  pretty  clear  to  the  eye.  The  propo- 
sition, however,  may  be  rigidly  demonstrated  by  aid  of  Euclid,  book  xi.,  with  which, 
however,  we  shall  not  presume  the  reader  to  be  acquainted.  The  reader  may  satisfy 
himself  of  its  truth  practically  by  taking  a  number  of  rods  parallel  to  one  another  and 
inclined  to  the  floor,  and  then  turning  them  over  till  they  shall  again  be  equally  inclined 
to  the  floor,  when  he  will  again  flnd  them  all  parallel.— 2.  If  a  diverging  or  converg- 
ing pencil  is  incident  on  a  plane  mirror,  the  focus  of  the  reflected  pencil  is  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mirror  to  that  of  the  incident  pencil,  and  at  an  equal 
distance  from  it.     Suppose  the  pencil  to  be  diverging  from  the  f^^,(^f%^^,5n^y^; 
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mirror  of  the  surface  of  which  CB  is  a  section.  Draw  QNg  perpendicular  to  CB  and 
make  yN=QN,  the  nq  is  the  focus  of  the  reflected  rays.  For  let  QA,  QB,  QC  be  anv  of 
the  incident  rays  in  the  plane  of  the  figure;  draw  the  line  AM  perpendicular  to  CB,  and 
draw  AR,  makmg  the  angle  MAR  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  MAQ.  Then  AR  is 
the  reflected  ray.  Join  (?A.  Now  it  can  be  proved  geometrically,  and  indeed  is  appar- 
ent at  a  glance,  that  gA  and  AR  are  in  the  same  straight  line;  in  other  words,  the 
reflected  ray  AR  proceeds  as  if  from  q.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
direction  of  any  other  reflected  ray,  as  BS,  is  as  if  it  proceeded  from  q;  in  other  words,  q 
is  the  focus  of  reflected  rays;  it  is,  however,  only  their  virtual  focus.  See  art.  Focus. 
If  a  pencil  of  rays  converged  to  q,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  be  reflected  to  Q  as  tJieir 
real  focus,  so  that  a  separate  proof  for  the  case  of  a  converging  pencil  is  unnecessary. 
The  reader  who  has  followed  the  above  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the 
position  and  form  of  the  image  of  an  object  placed  before  a  plane  mirror — ^as  in  fig.  3, 
where  the  object  is  the  arrow  AB,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  to  which  the  plane  of 
the  mirror  is  perpendicular — should  he  of  the  same  form  and  magnitude  as  the  object 
<as  <d>  in  the  fig.),  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  mirror,  on  the  opposite  side  of  it, 
but  with  its  different  parts  inverted  with  regard  to  a  given  direction.  The  highest 
a,  for  instance,  in  the  image,  corresponds  with  the  lowest  point,  A,  in  the  object.  He 
will  also  understand  how,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  a  looking-glass,  the  right  hand  of  the 
image  corresponds  to  the  left  hand  of  the  object. 

When  two  plane  mirrors  are  placed  with  their  reflecting  surfaces  towards  each  other, 
and  parallel,  they  form  the  experiment  called  the  endless  gallery.  Let  (in  fig.  4)  the 
arrow,  Q,  be  placed  vertically  between  the  parallel  mirrors,  CD,  BA,  with  Qieir  sil- 
vered faces  turned  to  one  another,  Q  will  produce  in  the  mirror  CD  the  image  q^. 
This  image  wBl  act  as  a  new  object  to  produce  with  the  miiTor  BA  the  image  q*, 
which,  a^ain,  will  produce  with  the  mirror  CD  another  image,  and  so  on.  Another 
series  of  images,  such  as  q',  q',  etc.,  will  similarly  be  produced  at  the  same  time,  the 
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first  of  the  series  being  q\  the  image  of  Q  in  the  mirror  BA.  By  an  eye  placed  between 
the  mirrors,  the  succession  of  images  will  tie  seen  as  described;  and  if  the  mirrors 
were  perfectly  plane  and  parallel,  and  reflected  all  the  light  incident  on  them,  the  num 
ber  of  the  images  of  both  series  would  be  infinite.  If,  instead  of  being  parallel,  the 
mirrors  are  inclined  at  an  angle,  the  form  and  position  of  the  image  of  an  object  may 
be  found  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the  former  case,  the  image  formed  with  the 
first  mirror  being  regarded  as  a  new  (virtual)  object,  whose  image,  with  regard  to  tho 
second,  has  to  be  determined.  For  a  curious  application  of  two  plane  mirrors  meeting 
and  inclined  at  an  angle  an  aliquot  part  of  180%  see  art.  Kaleidoscope.-— 3.  The  two 
propositions  already  established  are  of  extensive  application,  as  has  partly  been  shown. 
They  include  the  explanation  of  all  phenomena  of  light  related  to  plane  min-ors.  The 
third  proposition  is  one  also  of  considerable  utility,  though  not  fundamental.  It  is: 
When  a  ray  of  light  has  been  reflected  at  each  of  two  mirrors  inclined  at  a  given 
angle  to  each  other,  in  a  plane. perpendicular  to  their  intersection,  the  reflected  ray 
will  deviate  from  its  oridnal  course  by  an  angle  double  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  mirrors.  Let  A  and  B  (fig.  5)  be  sections  of  the  mirrors  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  their  intersection,  and  let  their  directions  be  produced  till  they  meet  in  C.  Let  SA, 
in  the  plane  of  A  and  B,  be  the  ray  incident  on  the  first  mirror  at  A,  and  let  AB  be 
the  line  in  which  it  is  thence  reflected  to  B.  After  reflection  at  B,  it  will  pass  in  the 
line  BD,  meeting  SA,  its  original  path,  produced  in  D.  The  angle  ADB  evidently 
measures  its  d(;viation  from  its  original  course,  and  this  angle  is  readily  shown  to  be 
double  of  the  angle  at  C,  which  is  that  of  the  inclination  of  "the  mirrors.  It  is  on  this 
proposition  that  the  important  mathematical  instiTiments  called  the  quadrant  and  sex- 
tant (q.v.)  depend 

Cnrctd  Surfaces, — As  when  a  pencil  of  light  is  reflected  by  a  curved  mirror,  each 
ray  follows  the  ordinary  law  of  reflection,  in  every  case  in  which  we  can  draw  the 
normals  for  the  different  points  of  the  surface,  we  can  determine  the  direction  in 
which  the  various  ravs  of  the  pencil  are  reflected,  as  in  the  case  of  plane  mirrors.     It  so 

happens  that  normals  can  be  easily  drawn  onlv  in  the  case  of  the  sphere,  and  of  a  few 
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''surfaces  of  revohition/'  as  they  are  called.  These  are  the  paraboloid,  the  ellipsoid, 
and  the  hyperboloid  of  reyolution.  The  paraboloid  of  revolution  is  of  importance  in 
optics,  as  It  is  used  in  some  specula  for  telescopes.  See  arts.  Speculum  and  Tele- 
scope. The  three  surfaces  last  named  are,  however,  all  of  them  interesting,  as  being 
for  pencils  of  light  incident  in  certain  ways  what  are  called  surfaces  of  accurate  reflec- 
tion— i.e.,  they  reflect  all  the  rays  of  the  incident  pencil  to  a  single  point  or  focus.  We 
shall  explain  to  what  this  property  is  owing  in  the  case  of  the  parabolic  reflector,  and 
state  generally  the  facts  regarding  the  other  two. 

1.  The  concave  parabolic  reflector  is  a  surface  of  accurate  reflection  for  pencils  of 
rays  parallel  to  the  axis  or  central  line  of  figure  of  the  paraboloid.  This  results  from 
the  property  of  the  surface,  that  the  normal  at  any  point  of  it  passes  through  the  axis, 
and  bisects  the  an^le  between  a  line  through  that  point,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  a 
line  joining  the  point  to  the  focus  of  the  generating  parabola.  Referring  to  flg- 6, 
suppose  a  ray  incident  on  the  surface  at  P,  in  the  line  SP,  parallel  to  the  axis  APG. 
Then  if  F  be  the  focus  of  the  generating  parabola,  join  PF.  PF  is  the  direction  of 
the  reflected  ray.  For  PG,  the  normal  at  P,  by  the  property  of  the  surface,  bisects  the 
ancle  FP8,  and  thereforo  Z  (angle)  FPG=  ZGPS.  But  SPG  is  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  8P,  PG,  and  FP  are  in  one  plane,  and,  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  reflection,  FP  is 
the  reflected  ray.  In  the  same  way,  all  rays  whatever,  parallel  to  the  axis,  must  pass 
through  F  after  reflection.  If  F  were  a  luminous  point,  the  rays  from  it,  after  reflec- 
tion on  the  mirror,  would  all  proceed  in  a  cylindrical  pencil  parallel  to  the  axis. 
This  reflector,  with  a  bright  light  in  its  focus,  is  accordingly  of  common  use  in  light- 
houses. 

2.  In  the  concave  ellipsoid  mirror  there  are  two  points — viz.,  the  foci  of  the  gener- 
ating ellipse,  such  that  rays  diverging  from  either  will  be  accurately  reflected  to  the 
other.  This  results  from  the  property  of  the  figure,  that  the  normal  at  any  point  bisects 
the  angle  included  between  lines  drawn  to  tbat  point  from  the  foci. 

8.  Owing  to  a  property  of  the  surface  similar  to  that  of  the  ellipsoid,  a  pencil  of  rays 
converging  to  the  exterior  focus  of  a  hyperbolic  reflector,  will  be  accurately  reflected  to 
the  focus  of  the  generating  hyperbola. 

The  converse  of  the  above  three  propositions  holds  in  the  case  of  the  mirrors  being 
convex. 

Though  the  sphere  is  not  a  surface  of  accurate  reflection,  except  for  rays  diverging 
from  the  center,  and  which  on  reflection  are  returned  thereto,  the  spherical  reflector  is 
of  great  practical  importance,  because  it  can  be  made  with  greater  facility  and  at  less 
expense  than  the  parabolic  reflector.  See  art.  Telescjopb.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to 
investigate  the  phenomena  of  light  reflected  from  it. 

4.  Spherical  Mirrors. — It  is  usual  to  treat  of  two  cases,  the  one  the  more  frequent  in 
practice,  the  other  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  in  theory.  First,  then,  to  find 
the  focus  of  reflected  rays  when  a  small  pencil  of  parallel  rays  is  incident  directly  on 
a  concave  spherical  mirror.  Let  BAB'  (fig.  7)  be  a  section  of  the  mirror,  0  its  center 
of  curvature,  and  A  the  center  of  its  aperture.  AO  is  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  and  there- 
fore of  the  incident  pencil,  because  it  is  incident  directly  on  the  mirror;  a  pencil  being 
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called  oblique  when  its  axis  is  aX  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror.  As  the  ray  inci- 
dent in  the  line  O  A  will  be  reflected  back  in  the  same  line— O  A  being  the  normal  at  A — 
the  focus  of  reflected  rays  must  be  in  OA.  Let  SP  be  one  of  the  rays;  it  will  be  reflected 
so  that  I  gPO=  Z  8P0.  But  Z  VOqz=  z  OPS  by  parallel  lines.  Therefore,  Z  ^PO^ 
Z  9OP,  and  Vq  and  Og  are  equal.  If,  now,  the  incident  pencil  be  very  small — i.e.,  if  P 
be  very  near  A— then  the  line  Vq  will  very  nearly  coincide  with  the  line  OA,  and  Vq  and 
O^^  will  each  of  them  become  venr  nearly  the  half  of  OA.  Let  F  be  the  middle  point  of 
OA— the  point,  namely,  to  which  q  tends  as  the  pencil  diminishes.  The  F  is  called  the 
principal  focus  of  the  mirror,  and  AF  the  principal  focal  length,  which  is  thus  =  \ 
radius  of  the  mirror.  It  will  be  observed  tbat  when  AP  is  not  small,  q  lies  between  A 
and  F.  ¥q  is  called  the  aberration  of  the  ray.  When  AP  is  large,  the  reflected  rays 
will  continually  intersect,  and  form  a  luminous  curve  with  a  cusp  at  F.  This  curve  is 
called  the  caustic  (q.v.).  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  more  general  case  of  a  small  pen- 
cil of  diverging  rays,  incident  directly  on  a  concave  spherical  mirror.  Let  PAF  (flg. 
8)  be  a  section  of  the  mirror,  A  the  center  of  its  aperture,  O  of  its  curvature,  and  let  F 

be  its  principal  focus.     Then,  if  Q  be  the  focus  of  incident  rays  (as  if  proceeding  from 
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a  candle  there  situated),  g,  the  focus  of  the  reflected  rays,  lies  on  QOA,  since  the  pencix 
is  incident  directly,  and  the  ray  QOA,  being  incident  in  the  line  of  the  nornial  OA,  is 
reflected  back  in  the  same  line.  Let  PQ  be  any  other  ray  of  the  pencil.  It  will  be 
reflected  in  Pg,  so  tliat  Z  9P0=  ZOPQ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  PA  is  very  small, 
so  that  QP  becomes  nearly  equal  to  QA,  and  ^P  to  gA,  it  can  be  shown,  by  Euchd,  vi.  8, 

that  ^=^  very  nearly.     Prom  this  equation  is  deduced  the  formula  qA  =  q/_.\p» 

which  enables  us  to  find  qA,  when  QA  and  AP  are  known.  Thus,  let  the  radius  of  cur- 
yature  be  12  in.,  and  the  distance  of  the  source  of  the  rays,  or  QA,  30  in.,  the  focal 

80  V  6  V  T» 

length  ^A  =  ^ =  7i  inches,    li  the  rays  had  diverged  upon  q,  it  is  clear  they 

would  have  been  reflected  to  Q.    The  points  Q  and  q,  accord- 
inglv,  are  called  conjugate  foci. 

If  the  mirror  be  convex,  as  in  fl^.  9,  instead  of  concave, 
and  a  pencil  of  diverging  rays  be  incident  directly  on  it  from 
Q,  we  should  find,  proceeding  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in 

QA  X  AP 
the  former  case,  the  equation  Aq  =  q  i    i    ly?  or  taking  the 

80  X  6 
same  numbers  as  before;  qA  =  _^.   ,    z  =  5  inches. 

For  information  regarding  the  formation  of  images  by 
spherical  mirrors,  the  reader  may  consult  Potter's  Elern^nta  of 
Optics.    See  also  the  arts.    Mihrobs  and  Imaojb& 

By  considering  flg.  8,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  con^ 
jugate  foci,  as  they  arc  called,  Q  and  q,  vary  as  the  distance,  AQ,  of  the  ori^n  of 
the  rays  is  changed.  As  Q  is  advanced  towards  O,  q  also  approaches  O.  since  the  angles 
QPO  and  qFO  always  remain  equal;  and  when  the  source  of  the  light  is  in  the  center, 
O,  of  the  sphere,  the  reflected  ravs  are  all  returned  upon  the  source.  As  Q,  agun, 
recedes  from  O,  g  moves  towards  F,  which  it  does  not  quite  reach  until  the  distance  of 
Q  is  inflnite,  so  that  the  incident  rays  may  be  considerea  as  parallel,  as  in  fig.  7.  If  Q 
is  i)ljieed  between  O  and  F,  then  q  will  be  to  the  right  of  O;  and  when  Q  coincides  with 
F,  the  reflected  rays  will  have  no  focus,  but  will  be  parallel.  If  Q  is  between  F  and  A, 
the  reflected  rays  will  diverge,  and  will  have  their  virtual  focus  to  the  left  of  A,  The 
correctness  of  these  deductions  may  easily  be  verified.  The  positions  of  the  conjugates 
are  traced  in  precisely  the  same  way  for  the  convex  mirror,  and  the  reader  who  is  inter- 
ested will  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  them  for  himself. 

CATOP'TBOHAHCT,  divination  by  the  mirror  or  looking-glass.  At  Patras,  in  Greece, 
the  sick  foretold  their  death  or  recovery  by  means  of  a  mirror  let  down  with  a  thread 
until  its  base  touched  the  water  in  a  fountain  before  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  face  of 
the  sick  ])erson  appearing  healthy  in  the  mirror,  betokened  recovery;  if  it  looked  ghastly, 
then  death  was  sure  to  ensue.  More  modem  superstitions  attach  ill-luck  to  the  breaking 
of  a  looking-glass,  and  to  seeing  one's  face  in  a  glass  by  candle-light. 

CATS,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  statesman  and  poet,  was  b.  at  Brouwersbaven,  in  Zeeland.  in 
1577,  and  after  studying  law,  finally  settled  at  Middelburg.  He  rose  to  high  offices  in 
the  state,  and  was  twice  sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  first  in  1627,  and  again  in  1652, 
while  Cromwell  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  died  1660.  As  a  poet,  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  popularity.  His  poems  are  characterized  by  simplicity,  rich  fancy,  clearness, 
and  punty  of  style,  and  excellent  moral  tendency.  The  most  highly  prized  of  his 
productions  were  the  Huwdyk,  Trauwringh  (a  scries  of  romantic  stories  relating  to 
remarkable  marriages),  and  the  Spiegel  van  den  Ouden  in  Nieuwen  Tyd.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  in  19  vols.,  1790-1800. 

CAT'S-EYE,  a  beautiful  mineral,  a  variety  of  quartz  receiving  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  which  the  reflection  of  light  from  it,  especially  when  cut  en  cabncJmn,  or  in 
a  convex  form,  is  supposed  to  exhibit  to  the  light  which  seems  to  emanate  from  the 
interior  of  the  eye  of  a  cat.  It  has  a  sort  of  pearly  appearance,  and  is  chatoyant  or 
characterized  by  a  flno  play  of  light,  which  results  from  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the 
minute  fibers  of  the  stone  itself,  or  from  an  intimate  mixture  of  some  foreign  substance, 
such  as  amianthus.  It  has  been  supposed  that  cat's-e3'e  is  silicified  wood.  It  is  of  various 
colors,  and  is  obtained  chicfiy  from  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  The  Singhalese  are  especialljr 
proud  of  it,  believing  it,  altliough  erroneously,  to  be  only  found  in  their  island.  It  is 
often  brought  from  that  island,  cut  to  resemble  a  monkey's  face,  from  the  IdolatTtius 
regard  entertained  for  the  monkey.  A  chatoyant  variety  or  feldspar  has  been  sometimes 
confounded  with  cat's-eye,  and  is  also  found  in  Ceylon. 

CATSKTLL,  a  village  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  e.  New  York,  the  capital  of  Greene  co., 
84  m.  s.  of  Albany;  pop.  '75, 6,679.  C.  is  one  of  the  landing  places  for  the  thousands  of 
visitors  who  go  annually  to  the  Catskill  mountains,  a  few  miles  westward.  A  feny 
across  the  river  connects  with  the  Hudson  River  railroad.  There  are  several  important 
manufactories  in  the  village. 

CATSKILL  GROUP,  in  geology,  the  name  of  rocks  of  the  Devonian  system  seen  in 

the  northern  counties  of  I^cimsylvania.    They  are  chiefly  red  sandstone  and  shale,  ami 
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contain  fossil  scales  of  the  earliest  fishes.  The  Catekill  mountains  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  belong  in  this  group,  whence  the  name,  now  known  to  be  inappropriate. 

CAT8KILL  MOUKTAIHS,  a  grouj)  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  in  its  largest  sense,  situated 
near  the  right  bank  at  once  of  the  Hudson  and  oi  theMohawk,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  loftiest  points,  Round  Top  and  High  Peak,  are  respectively  3, 800  ft.  and  8,720  above 
tide- water;  and,  on  a  third  eminence,  a  terrace  of  2,500  ft.  above  the  same  level  presents 
Catskill  Mountain  house,  a  favorite  retreat  in  summer.  The  group  is  drained  chiefly  by 
Catskill  creek,  which,  at  a  village  of  its  own  name,  enters  the  Hudson  111  m.  above  its 
mouth,  and  84  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS  (ante),  a  part  of  the  Appalachian  system  w.  of  the  Hud- 
son, river  in  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.  The  group,  about  12  m.  long,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
river  about,  8  m.  distant,  turns  westward  in  spurs  extending  many  miles.  Besides  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  railroad,  beginning  at  Kingston  and  leading  w.  into  the  moun- 
tains, there  is  a  good  wagon  road  from  Catskill  village  to  the  *'  Mountain  House."  12  m. 
w.,  which  is  a  favorite  summering  place.  The  house  stands  on  a  terrace  2,281  ft.  above 
the  river,  and  almost  at  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular  cliflf  several  hundred  ft.  high. 
There  is  another  public  house  on  Overlook  mountain,  a  few  miles  to  the  s.,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  3,800  ft.  above  tide.  The  ^iews  from  these  houses  and  from  the  neigh- 
boring peaks  are  wonderfully  varied  and  beautiful,  reaching  from  the  Green  mountams 
in  Vennont  to  the  highlands  at  West  Point,  and  taking  in  nearly  100  m.  of  the  Hudson 
river  and  valley^  with  numerous  cities  and  villages,  and  a  vast  expanse  of  highly  culti- 
vated farming  ootintry.  An  immense  number  of  summer  boarders  are  accommodated 
through  all  this  region,  not  only  in  hotels,  but  also  in  countless  farm-houses  and  village 
homes.  One  of  the  highest  points  is  the  top  of  Overlook,  8,800  feet.  The  other  prom- 
iLent  elevations  are  Hunter  mountain.  High  peak,  and  Round  Top.  One  of  the  sights 
of  the  region  is  *'  The  Clove,"  or  ravine,  and  the  falls  therein.  The  ravine  is  about  5  m. 
long.  At  its  head  two  rivulets  unite  and  flow  rapidly  to  a  point  where  the  mountain 
divides  and  forms  a  deep  hollow  into  which  the  brook  rushes  over  a  cascade  of  180  ft. ; 
and  further  down  are  other  falls,  one  of  80  and  another  of  40  feet.  The  ice  formation 
in  winter  around  the  highest  fall  is  particularly  grand  and  beautiful.  There  are  other 
ravines  and  water-falls  m  the  region,  but  none  equally  important.  The  mountains  are 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  thick  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  ash,  maple,  beech,  pine, 
etc. 

CAT'S-TAIL.    SeeTvPHA. 

CAT'8-TAIL  6BAS8.    See  Tdiotht  G&ABa 

CATTACK.     See  Cuttack,  ante, 

CATTARAUGUS,  a  co.  in  w.  New  York,  on  the  Pennsylvania  border,  watered  by 
the  Allegheny  and  other  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  railroads,  and  the  Genesee  Valley  canal;  1250  sq.m.;  pop. 
*76,  47,180.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fruitful.  The  chief  products  are 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  hops,  and  maple  sugar.  Iron, 
manganese,  marl,  peat,  and  sulphur  are  found.     Co.  seat.  Little  Valley. 

CAT'TAEO,  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  crown-land  of  Dalmatia,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Cattaro,  about  36  m.  s.e.  of  Ragusa.  It  is  stronely  fortified,  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  mountains.  The  castle,  a  massive  and  almost  inaccessible  building, 
stands  on  a  precipitous  rock  immediately  behind  the  town.  C.  has  a  cathedral  several 
churches  and  hospitals,  and  a  population  of  3,000.  C,  which  was  at  one  time  the 
capital  of  a  small  republic,  was  in  1807  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  was  handed 
ovef  to  Austria  in  1814  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.— Cattaro,  Gulf  op,  or  Bocca  di 
Cattaro,  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  s.  extremity  of  the  Dalmatian  coast.  It 
consists  of  three  basins  or  lakes,  connected  by  straits  of  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  outer  entrance  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  total  length  of  the  gulf  is 
about  30  miles.  Mountams  protect  it  from  all  winds,  and  it  has  a  depth  of  from  15  to 
20  fathoms. 

CAT'TEGAT,  or  Kattegat  (Sinv^  Codanus),  the  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  situated 
between  the  e.  coast  of  Jatland  and  the  w.  coast  of  Sweden,  to  the  n.  of  the  Danish 
islands.  It  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  sea  by  the  Great  and  Little  Belt  (q.v.).  and  by 
the  .sound.  The  Skagcr  Rack  (q.v.)  connects  it  with  the  North  sea.  The  length  of  the 
C.  is  about  150  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  85  miles.  It  is  of  unequal  depth,  and  haa 
dangerous  sand-banks.  The  principal  islands  are  LasOe,  SamsOe,  and  Anhalt.  The 
Danish  shores  of  the  C.  are  low,  but  the  Swedish  shore  is  very  steep  and  rocky. 

CATTEEMOLE,  George,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  painters  in  water- 
colors,  was  born  at  Dickleburgh,  Norfolk,  in  1800.  His  pictures,  which  embrace  a 
vvride  range  of  subjects,  are  remarkable  for  their  striking  originality  of  conception, 
vigorous  execution,  and  fine  color  and  tone.  One  of  his  best  known  and  greatest  pic- 
tures is  **  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,"  containing  33  portraits  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters, copied  from  the  authentic  originals  by  the  old  masters.  He  also  designed  the 
<»n2rr!\viugs  for  his  brother's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  illustrated  many  scenes  in 
Scot  t's  novels  and  in  Shakespeare.    His  later  works  are  chiefly  oil-paintings.     He  d.  Jul^ 

t^4.  l^i'W.  uigitizea  Dy  vjiv^v^v  iv^ 
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CATTI,  or  Chatti,  a  German  people,  included  by  Csesar  under  the  name  Suevi  (q.  v.), 
who  inhabited  a  country  pretty  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present  Hesse.  The  south- 
western part  of  their  territory,  around  Mattiaeum,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  under 
Drusus.  The  C.  took  part  in  the  general  rising  of  the  Germans  under  Hermann. 
Tacitus  praises  them  as  excellent  foot-soldiers.  During  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
in  the  end  of  the  2d  c,  they  made  incursions  into  Roman  Germany  and  Rhsetia.  Cara- 
calla  failed  in  an  expedition  against  them  and  the  Alemanni  in  the  3d  ccntur^'.  About 
the  middle  of  that  century,  their  name  began  to  give  place  to  that  of  the  Franks  (q.v.), 
and  is  last  mentioned  by  Claudian  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century. 

CATTLE.    See  Ox. 

CATTLE,  in  English  law.    See  Chattbl. 

CATTLE-PLAOTJE,  Rindbkpest  ((Jer.),  or  Steppe  Mubbain,  is  a  contagious  eruptive 
fever,  or  exanthema,  of  the  bovine  species;  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  other  allied  species 
occasionally,  however,  catch  it  from  cattle.  It  occurs  indigenously  on  the  plains  of 
western  Russia,  whence  it  has  at  various  times  overspread  most  parts  of  the  old  world. 
The  specific  virus  from  diseased  or  infected  animals  is  the  only  source  of  cattle-plague; 
no  filth,  overcrowding,  or  other  health-depressing  cause  has  hitherto  produced  it.  As  in 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  other  eruptive  fevers,  an  incubative  sta^e,  varying  between 
two  and  twenty  days,  intervenes  between  the  introduction  of  the  virus  into  the  system, 
either  by  inoculation  or  contagion,  and  the  development  of  the  characteristic  symptoms. 
These  consist  essentially  of  congestion  of  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces,  with  a 
sort  of  aphthous  eruption,  and  thickening,  softening,  and  desquamation  of  the  super- 
ficial investing  membrane.  The  disease  runs  a  tolerably  fixed  and  definite  course, 
which  is  not  materially  altered  by  any  known  remedial  measures.  It  seldom  attacks 
the  same  individual  a  second  time. 

HUitory, — The  cattle-plague  has  been  recognized  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years. 
It  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  herds  of  the  warlike  tribes  who  overran  the  Itoman 
empire  during  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  About  810,  it  traveled  v«rith  the  armies  of 
Charlemagne  into  France,  and  about  the  same  period  is  also  supposed  to  have  visited 
England.  Several  times  throughout  the  course  of  every  centuir  it  spread  from  the 
plains  of  Russia  over  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  statea  to  have  again  visited 
England  about  1225.  Although  occasioning,  every  few  years,  great  losses  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  plague  does  not  appear  to  have  again  shown  itself  in  England 
until  1714,  when  it  appeared  at  Islington  about  the  middle  of  July,  was  very  destruc- 
tive for  about  three  months,  but  was  again  got  rid  of  towards  Christmas.  In  1744, 
it  was  in  Holland,  destroying  there,  in  two  years,  200,000  cattle;  in  Denmark,  from 
1745-49,  it  killed  280,000;  in  some  provinces  of  Sweden  it  spared  only  2  per  cent  of 
the  horned  cattle.  It  made  terrible  havoc  throughout  Italy,  destroying"  400,000  beasts 
in  Piedmont  alone.  In  April,  1745,  the  plague  was  again  imported  into  England, 
probably  hy  some  white  calves  from  Holland,  where,  as  already  stated,  it  had  for  some 
time  prevailed.  It  continued  its  devastations  for  twelve  years,  but  it  is  now  impossible 
accurately  to  discover  the  losses  it  occasioned.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  its 
ravages,  80,000  cattle  were  slaughtered,  and  double  that  number  are  supposed  to  have 
died.  In  1747,  40,000  cattle  died  in  Nottingham  and  Lancashire  alone;  whilst,  so  late 
as  1757,  30,000  perished  in  Cheshire  in  six  months.  In  March,  1770,  the  disease  was 
brought  with  some  hay  from  Holland  to  Portsoy,  in  the  Morav  firth ;  several  cattle 
died,  and  others,  to  the  value  of  £799,  12s.  2d.,  being  destroyed,  the  further  spread 
of  the  pest  was  prevented.  By  the  wars  which  wasted  Europe  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  and  first  eighteen  years  of  the  present  century,  cattle-plague  was  spread  widely 
over  the  continent,  and  occasioned,  wherever  it  occurred,  terrible  losses.  Since  then, 
at  short  intervals,  it  has  spread — always  being  traceable  to  its  source  on  the  Russian 
plains — over  Poland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Prussia,  portions  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
has  extended  to  Egypt.     It  has  also  reached  China  and  Japan. 

The  British  outbreak  of  1865-67,  like  its  predecessors,  undoubtedly  came  from 
Russia.  The  steamer  ToniUrig,  from  Revel,  brought  831  cattle  and  330  sheep  into  Hull 
on  29th  May,  1865.  A  portion  of  the  cattle  had  come  from  the  interior  of  Russia. 
where  the  plague  then  was,  or  recently  had  been;  the  cargo  was  rapidly  landed,  and 
very  hurriedly  inspected.  Nearly  half  of  the  cattle  were  distributed  m  various  lots  to 
butchers  in  Leeds,  Derby,  and  Manchester,  but,  curiously,  these  do  not  appear  to  have 
left  any  contagion  in  their  trail.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  came  to  London, 
remained  from  the  Monday  evening  until  Thursday's  market  in  lairs  at  York  road. 
adjoining  the  cattle-market.  It  was  stated,  in  a  leader  in  the  Times  of  16th  Aug..  that 
rinderpest  was  seen  in  the  metropolitan  market  as  early  as  12th  Jimc.  Certam  it  is 
that  more  than  one  lot  purchased  on  19th  June  carried  the  disease  to  several  dairies  in 
and  about  London.  The  first  cases  were  mistaken  for  cases  of  poisoning,  the  cows  they 
had  stood  beside  were  sent  into  market,  and  thus  the  subtle  disorder  in  a  few  weeks 
spread  into  many  dairies  both  in  town  and  country.  Twenty -three  Dutch  cattle,  having 
stood  over  for  several  markets,  were  sent  back  to  Holland  on  2d  July,  carried  with  them 
the  contagion,  were  placed  in  a  field  near  Schiedam,  but  soon  sickened  and  died,  thus 
spreading  the  disease  in  Holland.  During  the  next  six  months,  plague  was  repeatedly 
reimported  thence  into  England.     I'ntil  11th  Aug.,  1865,  no  restrictions  whatever  were 
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put  upon  the  removal  of  cattle;  diseased  and  infected  animals  were  freely  taken  to  fairs 
and  markets,  were  openly  traveled  by  road  and  rail;  whilst  the  metropolitan  market 
continued  every  week  to  send  forth  infected  cases,  not  only  to  the  neighboring  counties, 
but  to  Southampton,  Birmingham,  Hereford,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  even  to  Aber- 
deenshire. As  early  as  18th  July,  the  pest  was  brought  from  London  to  Huntly  by 
four  calves;  subsequent  outbreaks  occurred  in  the  same  way.  The  stamping-out  system 
was,  however,  early  and  rigidly  enforced  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  eight  distinct  outbreaks 
were  promptly  got  rid  of. 

In  Edinburgh,  it  appeared  probably  about  9th  Aug.,  was  brought  from  London  by 
some  low-priced  foreign  cows;  In  six  weeks,  about  800,  or  one  iSilf  the  dairy  cows  in 
Edinburgh,  had  died — 200  having  been  buried  in  one  trench.  By  the  end  of  Jan.,  four 
fifths  of  the  dairy  cows  had  perished,  but  Edinburgh  was  reported  clear.  In  Glasgow, 
the  firs^ise  occurred  on  19th  Aug.,  in  a  cow  sent  from  Edinburgh.  By  30th  ^pt., 
432  cas^Bvere  reported,  and  it  continued  to  spread.  By  the  middle  of  Oct.,  it  was  in 
Mr.  Harvly's  valuable  stock  of  800,  of  which  25  died  in  one  night,  and  to  save  further 
loss,  50  healthy  animals  were  in  one  day  disposed  of  to  the  butcher.  From  Falkirk 
Trysts,  as  from  Barnet,  Norwich  Hill,  and  other  large  English  faira,  the  disease  was 
transmitted  into  fresh  localities.  From  the  autumn  trysts,  it  was  carried  into  Perthshire, 
Forfarshire,  and  Fifeshire.  Diseased  cattle  passing  along  in  railwav  trucks,  appear  to 
have  spread  the  contagion  over  the  fields  adjoinmg  the  line  at  Thornton,  Fifeshire. 
Into  West  Lothian  it  was  conveyed  in  early  Sept.  by  lambs  from  the  Edinburgh  market. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  insidious  disorder  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that, 
whilst,  during  the  week  ending  24th  June,  1865,  there  was  only  one  outbreak  at  Mrs. 
NichoU's  dairy  at  Islington,  and  30  animals  -affected,  by  80th  Sept.  there  were  1702 
farms,  sheds,  or  other  places  in  which  the  pest  had  appeared,  and  13,263  animals  had 
been  attacked.  Three  months  later,  8252  separate  places  had  been  visited,  and  62,743 
animals  attacked.  During  six  months,  the  aggregate  of  cattle  attacked  was  76,002. 
During  the  three  months  to  30th  Mar.,  13,443  farms  and  other  premises  had  been 
infected,  and  147,275  cattle  attacked.  In  Dec.  1865,  the  fresh  cases  each  week  reached 
9000;  but  in  spite  of  remedial  and  preventive  measures,  of  orders  in  council,  and 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  stock,  the  number  of  weekly  cases  steadily  increased  to 
15,706  in  the  third  week  of  Feb.  "  The  cattle  diseases  prevention  act  passed  20th 
Feb.,  1866,  and  the  advantages  flowing  from  the  restrictions  thus  tardily  imposed  on 
the  trade  in  cattle,  and  the  slaughter  of  diseased  and  infected  animals,  were  speedily 
apparent.  In  four  weeks,  the  number  of  cases  was  reduced  by  one  half.  During  the 
three  months  ending  30th  June,  28,276  cases  were  reported;  during  the  next  three 
months  to  30th  Sept.,  the  numbers  fell  to  2108;  whilst,  to  29th  Dec,  the  three  months' 
cases  were  but  149;  to  80th  Mar.,  1867,  89  new  cases  were  noted.  Throughout  April 
and  May  the  number  of  cases  continued  steadily  to  decline ;  but  during  the  week  ending 
25th  May  a  fresh  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Finsbury  district  of  the  metropolis,  and  81 
animals  died,  or  were  slaughtered  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  pest.  With  the 
exception  of  an  isolated  outbreak  in  Essex,  which  was  promptly  stayed  by  slaughter  of 
the  ailing  and  suspected  animals,  the  country  was  free  of  plague  during  August.  The 
following  are  the  records  of  its  destructive  career  during  1865-67: 

Attacked.  Killed.  Died.  Recovered. 

England 223,672  102,740  90,450  21,589 

Wales 8,388  1,180  5,794  1,117 

Scotland 46,863  6,263  28,088  10,707 

Total 278,923  110,183  124,382  88,418 

To  this  sad  total  must  be  added  11,000  cases  known  to  have  been  attacked  and  unac- 
counted for,  and  upwards  of  60,000  healthy  cattle  slaughtered  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  Plague  was  again  imported  into  Hull  in  Aug.,  1872;  it  was  brought  with 
cattle  from  Cronstadt;  it  spread  into  several  districts  of  the  East  Riding,  attacked  72 
animals,  51  of  which  were  killed,  and  21  died.  In  1877,  an  outbreak  took  place  in 
Germany,  but  by  energetic  measures  was  speedily  suppressed  without  extensive  losses. 

Causes. — The  development  of  cattle-plague  by  filth,  overcrowding,  miasmata,  hot 
weather,  or  other  such  causes,  is  untenable.  Faulty  hvgiene,  by  lowering  vitality,  prob- 
ably renders  the  animal  more  prone  to  the  attack,  and  less  able  to  bear  up  against  it,  but 
it  cannot  originate  plague.  Like  hydrophobia,  small-pox,  or  syphilis,  it  is  developed  only 
by  the  special  virus,  wnich  appears  to  have  its  habitat  on  the  Kussian  steppes.  This  virus 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  blood  of  every  plague-stricken  beast,  m  the  discharges  from  its 
nostrils,  mouth,  or  eyes,  in  the  off-scourings  from  the  bowels,  probably  even  in  the 
breath.  It  may  be  transferred  to  healthy  leasts  by  inoculation.  A  little  of  the  blood 
or  nasal  or  other  mucous  discharges  of  a  plague  case,  if  introduced  underneath  the  skin 
of  a  healthy  cow,  develops  the  di^ase  within  a  few  days.  The  transference  of  the  virus 
or  contagion  from  the  sick  to  the  sound  animal,  is  not  always  so  direct  and  evident.  As 
with  other  catching  diseases,  the  virus  may  be  carried  considerable  distances  in  the  air; 
its  particles  are  minute,  but  they  have  powerful  vitality;  it  may  adhere  to  the  food  that 
has  lain  before  infected  beasts;  to  the  litter  from  the  stalls,  or  even  after  it  has  been 
heaped  for  weeks;  to  the  clothes  of  attendants;  to  the  floors,  walls,  ,9|'ggtja^l^ng;^^m^(jj 
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ings;  to  imperfectly  cleansed  cattle-truckB.  So  subtile  and  potent  is  the  plague  poison, 
and  so  endowed  with  the  power  of  self -multiplication  and  growth,  that  a  very  minute 
portion  of  it  finding  access  to  the  blood  of  a  healthy  animaJ  of  the  bovine  race  increases 
BO  rapidly,  that  to  use  the  words  of  the  commissioners'  report,  No.  III.  p.  4,  "the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood,  weighing  many  pounds,  is  infected;  and  every  small  particle  of  that 
blood  contains  enough  poison  to  give  the  disease  to  another  animal."  It  may  gain  accesi 
to  the  blood  probably  through  the  air-passages,  perhaps  also  by  absorption  through  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  bowels,  or  even  through  the  skin. 

Symptoms. — In  from  three  to  six  days  after  an  animiU  has  been  exposed  to  the  virus 
of  cattle-plague,  or  about  86  to  48  hours  after  being  purposely  inoculated,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  raised  by  several  degrees.  A  delicate  thermometer  introduced  into 
the  vagina  or  rectum,  instead  of  marking  about  102°  F.,  indicates  104^  to  106**.  As  yet 
the  appetite,  secretion  of  milk,  breathing,  and  pulse  are  scarcely  if  at  all  aff^ted,  and 
but  for  the  elevation  of  temperature,  accompanied  sometimes  by  dullness,  tH  animal 
might  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  best  of  health.  Two  or  three  days  later,  ot  usually 
within  six  or  eight  days  after  the  beast  has  taken  in  the  subtile  virus,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  is  generally  observed  to  be  slightly  reddened,  and  soon  a  granular 
yellowish- white  eruption,  consisting  of  thickened  epithelium  <cells  and  granules,  appears 
on  the  gums  round  the  incisor  teeth,  and  by  and  by  on  the  lips  and  dental  pad.  Some 
hours  later,  the  same  eruption  extends  to  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and  hard  palate.  Within 
48  hours,  or  about  the  sixth  day  of  attack,  a  crust  of  epithelium  covers  the  gums,  lips, 
and  mouth,  and  when  wiped  away,  or  accidentally  rubbed  off,  leaves  the  abraded  mem- 
brane red  and  vascular,  and  exhibiting  patches  of  erosion.  The  membrane  lining  the 
vagina  indicates  very  similar  appearances;  it  is  reddened  and  vascular,  dotted  with 
grayish  translucent  elevations  about  the  size  of  rape-seeds,  covered  with  a  whitish-yel- 
low, usually  sticky  discharge,  and  occasionally  marked  with  patches  of  excoriatiozL 
The  skin,  like  the  mucous  surfaces,  is  congested;  there  is  hence  a  perverted  develop- 
ment of  scarf  skin,  and  of  the  oleaginous  secretion  of  the  irritated  sebaceous  glands.  The 
skin  is  thus  invested  with  a  furfuraceous  desquamation ;  whilst  on  its  thinner  portions 
about  the  lips,  between  the  thighs,  and  on  the  udder,  there  are  papular  eruptions  or  ele- 
vations. About  two,  or  even  three  days  after  the  temperature  has  been  increased,  and 
usually  one,  or  even  two  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  eruption  on  the 
gums,  the  constitutional  symptoms  present  themselves.  The  animal  is  dull,  hangs  its 
head,  arches  its  back,  the  eyes  are  leaden  and  watery,  and  from  both  eyes  and  nose\here 
latterly  comes  a  dirty  slimy  discharge.  Appetite  and  rumination  are  irregular,  and  in 
dairy  cows,  the  secretion  of  milk  rapidly  abates.  The  breathing,  especially  towards  the 
sixth  day,  is  oppressed,  expiration  is  prolonged,  and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  grunu 
The  pulse  is  small  and  thready,  and  quickened  as  death  approaches.  The  bowels,  usually 
at  first  confined,  become,  towards  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  much  relaxed:  the  discharges 
passed,  often  with  pain  and  straining,  are  profuse  and  liquid,  offensive,  acrid,  pale  col- 
ored, and  occasionally  mixed  with  blood.  The  patient  loses  weight  and  strength,  totters 
if  it  attempt  to  walk,  and  prefers  to  lie  rather  than  to  stand.  Death  usually  occurs 
about  the  seventh  day,  and  is  preceded  by  muscular  twitchings,  a  peculiar  sickly,  often 
offensive  smell,  a  cold  clammy  state  of  body,  moaning,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and'rapidly 
increasing  prostration. 

Prognom. — Cases  usually  terminate  unfavorably  when  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
the  animal  temperature  falls  rapidly;  the  pulse  becomes  small,  quick,  and  weak:  the 
breathing  more  difiicult,  distressed*  and  moaning;  the  diarrhea  increased:  and  the 
depression  more  notable.  A  more  favorable  termination  may  be  anticipated  when,  after 
the  fifth  day,  the  heightened  temperature,  so  notable  even  from  the  earliest  stages,  abates 
gradually;  the  breathing  becomes  easier;  the  pulse  firmer;  the  visible  mucous  mem- 
branes appear  healthier;  and  patches  of  extravasation  or  erosion  speedily  disappear. 

Sheep  do  not  take  rinderpest  spontaneously,  and  even  when  kept  with  diseased  cattle, 
or  inoculated  with  cattle-plague  virus,  they  do  not  catch  the  disease  so  certainly  as  cattle 
do.  When  diseased,  they  exhibit,  however,  very  similar  symptoms,  but  professor  K&11« 
and  other  observers,  record  that  upwards  of  40  per  cent  recover.  Ooats,  deer,  ante- 
loi)es.  gazelles,  yaks,  and  indeed  all  animals  taking  rinderpest,  exhibit  with  tolerable 
imiformity  the  same  characteristic  symptoms. 

PoHt-mortem  Appearanc^^. — The  mucous  membranes  are  generally  deeper  colored 
than  natural,  are  congested,  softened,  marked  in  places  with  the  same  granular  patches 
discoverable  during  life  within  the  mouth  and  the  vagina,  and  in  bad  cases  exhibit 
oedema,  hsemorrhage,  and  sloughing.  The  first  three  stomachs  sometimes  oontain  a 
good  deal  of  food,  but  show  less  declension  from  health  than  the  fourth  stomach,  of 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  dotted  with  spots  of  congestion  and  extravasation.  The 
coats  of  the  bowels  are  thinned  and  easily  torn.  The  mucous  coat,  especially  towards 
the  middle  of  the  small  intestines,  the  opening  into  the  caecum,  and  posterior  half  of 
rectum,  is  much  congested,  bared  of  epithelium,  and  sometimes  ecchymosed,  but  never 
ulcerated.  Peyer*s  glands,  so  generally  inflamed  in  the  somewhat  analogous  typhoid 
fever  of  man,  are  perfectly  healthy.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas  seldom  present 
any  special  appearances.  The  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  like  the  digestive,  is 
vascular,  and  marked  with  submucous  hemorrhage;  the  lungs  are  generally  emphysem- 
atous, the  heart  often  marked  with  petechial  spots.     The  urino-genital,  like  the  other 
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mucous  membranes,  is  congested  in  femalos,  especially  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
vagina  and  vulva;  the  kidneys  are  sometimes  rather  softened,  the  serous  membranes 
and  nervous  centers  are  perfectly  unchanged.  Dr.  Beale,  by  his  microscopical  obser- 
vations, discovers  in  the  capillaries  a  great  increase  of  nuclear  or  germinal  matter,  and 
white  blood-corpuscles,  which  he  believes  may  account  for  the  local  congestion.  The 
blood  itself  is  dark  in  color;  in  the  later  stages  it  contains  less  water,  probably  owing  to 
the  draining  diarrhea,  and  about  double  its  usual  proportion  of  fibrine.  The  muscular 
tissues  are  softened,  easily  broken  down,  and  contain  an  abnormal  amount  of  soluble 
albumen.  The  urine  is  little  altered  in  quantity,  but  from  the  first  rise  in  the  animal 
temperature,  it  contains  an  increase  of  urea  varying  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  The  chief 
change  in  the  milk  is  its  rapid  diminution  in  quantity,  and  the  increase  of  its  fatty 
matters.     The  bile  is  watery,  offensive,  and  prone  to  decomposition. 

IV<?§jgk5n^.— Cattle-plague  is  proved  to  be  an  eruptive  fever.  When  the  specific 
poison,^!  which  such  disorders  depend,  has  entered  the  body  of  a  susceptible  subject, 
no  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered  which  can  destrov  it,  or  even  materially  shorten  or 
mitigate  its  effects.  Until  such  an  antidote  is  found,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  certain 
cure.  The  cattle-plague  commissioners  have  collected  information  regardmg  the  four 
following  methods  oi  treatment — namely,  the  antiphlogistic,  the  tonic  and  stimulant, 
the  antiseptic,  and  the  special.  Diverse  as  are  these  systems,  the  percentages  of  recov- 
eries, vailing  from  35.83  to  27.45,  were  so  nearly  alike,  that  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
no  one  ot  the  systems  tried  exercised  any  notable  influence  in  checking  the  mortality. 
Partly,  perhaps,  from  the  varying  virulence  of  the  plague,  partly  from  differences  m 
the  nursinff  and  care  bestowed  on  the  animals,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  has  varied 
greatly  in  different  localities.  Up  to  the  end  of  1865,  in  Huntingdon  they  were  only 
4668  per  cent;  in  Norfolk  they  were  12.102;  in  Flint,  16.909;  in  Scotland,  19.889;  whilst 
in  Fifeshire  they  reached  24.552;  and  in  Yorkshire,  29.781  per  cent. 

Like  small-pox,  measles,  and  other  eruptive  fevers  in  man,  rinderpest  runs  a  definite 
course  which  cannot  safely  be  interfered  with.  Rational  treatment  is  therefore  limited 
to  warding  off  untoward  symptoms,  to  careful  nursing,  and  husbanding  the  failing 
strength.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  throughout  the  progress  of  the  disease 
there  is  constantly  given  off  from  the  sick  body  minute  particles,  which  are  capable  of 
developing  the  disorder  in  healthy  cattle.  Hence  plague-subjects,  by  the  orders  in 
council,  are  very  properly  desired  to  be  immediately  destroyed.  Except,  therefore,  for 
purely  scientific  purposes,  and  with  careful  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
poison,  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  remedial  treatment.  Where,  however,  a  beast  is  to 
have  a  chance  of  recovery,  so  soon  as  the  elevated  temperature  indicates  the  accession 
of  the  disease,  solid  indigestible  food  should  be  withheld,  and  the  patient  restricted  to 
mashes,  gruel,  boiled  linseed,  malt,  and  other  food,  which  can  be  digested  without  the 
necessity  for  rumination.  The  paramount  importance  of  such  a  dietary  is  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  returns  of  the  Edinburgh  cattle-plague  committee  to  the  govern-' 
ment  commissioners.  The  recoveries  amongst  310  cattle  **fed  with  dry  food,  and 
treated  medicinally  with  drugs,"  were  13.6.  Amount  303  cattle  treated  with  mixed 
food  and  hajr,  22.2  recovered.  Where  mashes  were  nven  during  sickness,  but  dry  food 
supplied  during  convalescence,  the  recoveries  reached  51.5;  whilst  in  95  cottagers' cows, 
whose  chief  ordinary  dietary  consisted  of  mashed  food,  and  which  were  fed  in  the  same 
manner  throughout  both  sickness  and  convalescence,  and  were  besides  carefully  nursed 
but  not  doctored,  the  recoveries  reached  73.7.  Where  the  bowels  at  the  outset  are 
costive,  a  dose  of  oil,  or  a  very  small  quantity  of  some  saline  purgative,  may  be  required. 
Cold  water,  gruel,  mashes,  or  stale  bread  soaked  either  in  water  or  beer,  should  be 
offered  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  attack.  The  animal,  kept  iit  an  atmosphere  of 
about  60%  should  be  comfortably  clothed,  and  have  its  legs  bandaged.  The  hot-air 
bath  and  wet-packing  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  but  although  probably  useful  in  the 
earlier  stages,  appear,  when  the  disease  is  fully  established,  to  harass  and  weaken  the 
patient.  Small  and  repeated  doses  of  sulphite  of  soda  have  in  some  cases  proved  useful, 
and  may  be  conjoined  with  carefully  regulated  moderate  doses  of  such  stimulants  as  ale, 
whisky  and  water,  sweet  spirit  of  niter,  spirit  of  ammonia,  or  strong  coffee.  It  is 
most  important,  however,  that  these  and  other  such  medicines  should  be  drunk  by  the 
animal  of  its  own  accord  in  its  gruel,  water,  or  mashes,  as  the  forcible  homing  over  of 
drenches  always  disturbs  the  patient.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform,  although  tem- 
porarily relieving  the  distressed  breathing,  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  permanent 

Prevention. — From  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  nature  of  cattle-plague,  it 
rnust  be  evident  that  its  prevention  can  only  be  effectedby  the  destruction  of  the  specific 
JT^u  ^^  ^^  removing  beyond  its  influence  all  animals  on  which  it  might  fasten.  Sparks 
fall  harmless  where  no  inflammable  materials  lie  within  reach,  and  there  are  many  such 
materials.  Neither  should  sheep,  fresh  hides,  hay,  nor  any  other  fodder  and  litter  from 
countries  where  this  ruinous  plague  exists,  or  has  recently  visited,  be  allowed  to  enter 
British  ports.  This  very  obvious  precaution  took  strong  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and 
the  practical  result  is,  that  importations  of  cattle-pliugue  are  guarded  against  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contagious  diseases  (animals)  acts.  1869  and  1878.  Nei^er  cattle,  sheep, 
nor  pigs,  fodder,  litter,  or  hides,  can  be  landed  from  countries  where  the  plague  exists,  or 
from  places  in  durect  communication  with  such  infected  countries.    All  foreign  stock  is 
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inspected  at  the  ports  of  debarkation,  and  inspectors  have  orders  for  the  immediate 
slaughter  and  disinfection  of  cattle-plague  subjects,  and  of  any  animals  with  which 
they  have  been  in  contact.  But  even  with  such  precautions,  foreign  cattle  frequently 
bring  with  them  catching  disorders,  notably  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Since  they  con- 
stitute, however,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  cattle  stock  of  the  country,  such  risks 
should  be  removed  by  converting  the  foreign  cattle  traffic  into  a  dead-meat  trade. 

Rinderpest  being  found  to  resemble  smallpox  in  men  and  sheep,  it  was  thought  that 
its  propagation  and  virulence  might  be  abated  by  vaccination  with  cowpox  lymph;  but 
cattle,  even  when  effectually  vaccinated,  which  is  often  a  difficult  task,  readily  take 
rinderpest,  often  in  its  most  mortal  forms.  Inoculation  with  the  discharges  from  mild 
cases  and  from  young  calves  has  been  tried  as  a  palliative;  but  the  disease,  thus  artifi- 
cially developed,  loses  nothing  either  of  its  severity  or  of  its  dangerous  contagious 
character.  Cattle  in  Oxfordshire  receiving  for  several  weeks  daily  doses  of  si^hit^  of 
soda  are  stated  to  have  had  the  plague  in  a  mild  form. 

Where  an  outbreak  occurs,  the  diseased  animals  must  be  promptly  destroyed,  and 
all  cattle  in  immediate  contact  with  them  should  likewise  be  slaughtered.  This  '*  stamp- 
ing-out system  "  prevents  the  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  the  virus,  and  hence  saves 
still  further  losses.  It  is  rigidly  and  successfully  carried  out  in  many  continental  coun- 
tries. By  stamping  out  and  strict  isolation,  eight  or  ten  outbreaks  in  Aberdeenshire 
were  got  rid  of  without  serious  loss.  A  French  outbreak  on  the  Belgian  frontier  in 
Sept.,  1865,  was  stamped  out  with  the  sacrifice  of  forty-three  animals.  The  disease  was 
imported  to  Paris  in  Nov.  by  two  gazelles  purchased  in  London  by  the  French  Accli- 
matization society.  Before  it  was  stayed  by  slaughter  and  segregation,  thirty-four  ani- 
mals, including  yaks,  antelopes,  deer,  gazelles,  goats,  and  peccari,  died  or  were  destroyed. 
The  determined  slaughter  of  diseased  and  infected  animals,  and  the  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  all  stock,  were  the  only  means  that  reduced  the  number  of  attacks  dur- 
ing the  British  outbreak  of  1865-66.  As  is  officially  recorded  in  the  commissioners' 
report.  No.  IV.,  p.  6,  ''where  the  percentage  of  killed  is  high,  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
the  disease  is  low,  and  vice  v&rtd.  This  has  generally  been  noticed  under  each  county 
and  district." 

When  plague  is  in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  desirable  daily  to  sprinkle  the  walls,  wood- 
work, and  floor  of  the  sheds  and  hovellings  with  carbolic  acid  solution,  and  to  keep  up 
throughout  the  premises  a  continual  odor  of  this  useful  antiseptic,  and  with  a  diluted 
solution  of  the  acid,  or  with  M'Dougall's  disinfecting  soap,  to  wash  over  the  cattle 
daily.  The  animals  should  be  carefully  fed  on  digestible  soft  food;  receive  daily  about 
an  ounce  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  a  mash;  and,  in  order  to  note  the  first  access  of  the 
disease,  should  have  their  temperature  examined  by  the  thermometer  every  night  and 
morning. 

The  recommendations  of  the  cattle-plague  commissioners  for  the  purifying  of  in  fected 
*  sheds,  litter,  and  manure  must  receive  careful  attention.  In  whatever  premises  infected 
beasts  have  stood,  the  walls  should  be  lime-washed,  a  pint  of  carbolic  acid  being  added 
to  each  pailful  of  the  whitewash.  The  floors  and  wood-work,  after  being  washed  and 
scrubbed  with  boiling  water,  should  be  sprinkled  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  The  sheds  being  emptied  of  their  living  inhabitants,  and  the  doors  and  windows 
closed,  sulphur  should  be  burned,  and  the  vapors  allowed  to  float  about  for  a  couple  of 
hours  before  the  sheds  are  again  thrown  open  to  the  purifying  influences  of  abundance 
of  fresh  air.  A  pound  of  sulphur  placed  on  a  shovel  of  burning  coals  suffices  for  a 
twelve-stalled  shed  or  byre.  Where  cattle  plague  has  raged,  this  cleaning  and  fumigation 
should  be  repeated,  and,  if  pos8il)le,  several  weeks  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  premises 
are  again  occupied  by  sound  animals.  All  shovels,  forks,  buckets,  or  brooms,  that  liave 
either  directly  or  indirectly  come  in  contact  with  diseased  or  infected  animals,  should 
be  washed  with  carbolic  acid  solution.  The  clothes  and  boots  of  attendants,  inspectors, 
and  others  cominff  in  contact  with  plague-stricken  animals  must  be  similarly  cleansed. 
The  manure  should  be  sprinkled  with  carbolic  acid  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  and  then 
covered  over  with  a  foot  of  earth,  freely  mixed  with  soil,  or  carted  away  and  plowed 
in.  It  is  safer  thus  to  put  the  manure  on  the  arable  land  than  to  use  it  as  a  top-dressing 
for  the  pastures. 

Autnorities.^Of^cml  reports  of  commissioners,  Nos.  I.,  11.,  III.,  and  IV.;  77i^  Cat- 
He  Plague,  by  prof.  Gamgee;  Die  Rinderpest,  by  Roloff  (2d  ed.,  1877);  and  numerous 
monographs  by  Qerman  authorities. 

CATTOLICA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  and  14  m.  n.w.  of  the  city 
of  that  name.     It  has  extensive  sulphur- works,  and  a  pop.  of  7,200, 

CATTY  (Malayan,  kati\  Japanese,  kin),  the  unit  of  weight  used  throughout 
Chinese  and  Malayan  Asia,  and  by  the  Chinese  all  over  the  world.  American  scales 
exported  to  Asia  are  graduated  into  catties.     A  catty  is  1^  pounds  avoirdupois. 

CATTYWAR.     See  Katttwab,  <mte, 

CATUL'Lirs,  Vale'riits,  a  celebrated  Roman  lyrist,  was  b.  at  Verona,  87  B.C.  His 
father  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  young  poet  must  have  frequently 
met  the  great  warrior  at  the  paternal  residence,  when  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  Gam. 
In  early  Hfe,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  career  was  that  of  an  Epicurean,  and  tlie 
expense  of  this  kind  of  living  soon  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulti^"-^^  release 
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himself  from  these,  he  followed  the  praetor  Memmius  to  Bithynia,  with  the  intention, 
like  his  superior,  of  wringing  a  fortune  out  of  the  provincials.  This  fashionable  but 
felonious  method  of  acquiring  money  did  not  succeed  in  G.'s  case,  mainly,  however, 
through  the  more  dexterous  cupidity  of  Memmius.  After  his  return,  C.  appears  to  have 
lived  mostly  in  Rome,  and  in  ve^  straitened  circumstances.  When  he  died  is  unknown. 
His  poems,  116  in  number,  chiefly  consisting  of  lyrics  and  epigrams — first  brought  to 
light  by  Benvenuto  Campesani  of  Verona  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c. — have  always 
been  justly  admired  for  their  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  style;  but  are,  in  manv 
places,  grossly  indecent.  In  higher  styles  of  writing,  C.  was  equally  successful, 
especially  in  his  odes,  of  which,  unfortunately,  only  four  have  been  preserved.  His 
heroic  or  narrative  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis — consisting  of  more  tban 
400  hexameter  lines — and  the  wild  enthusiastic  poem  entitled  Atys,  are  especiallv  worthy 
of  notice.  Most  of  the  earlier  editions  of  C.  include  the  works  of  Tibullus  and  Proper- 
tius.  The  best  modem  editions  are  by  Silliff  (1828),  Lachmann  (1829),  and.  Ellis  (1867 
and  1878).  There  are  English  translations  by  Lamb  (1821),  Martin  (1861),  Cranstoun 
(1867),  etc.     Bee  Munro's  OrUkimns  (1878). 

CAT'ULUS,  QumTUB  LuTATros,  d.  87b.c.;  consul  of  Rome  with  Caius  Marius. 
Catulus  was  beaten  by  the  invading  C^imbri  and  driven  across  the  Po,  but  Marius  came 
to  his  aid,  and  the  barbarians  were  defeated  at  Yercell®  in  July,  101  B.C.  In  the  civil 
war  Catulus  supported  Sulla  and  was  proscribed.  Preferring  death  to  capture,  he 
suffocated  himself  over  burning  charcoal. 

CAT'ULUS,  QuiNTUS  Lutatius,  son  of  tb»  consul;  made  consul  in  78,  and  censor  in 
65,  B.C.  He  put  down  a  rebellion  incited  by  Lepidus  after  the  death  of  Sulla,  and 
assisted  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

CAUB,  a  t.  of  Nassau,  n.  Grermany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  21  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Wiesbaden.  It  is  noteworthy  as  the  place  where  BlQcher  crossed  the  Rhine  with  his 
army,  Jan.  1,  1814;  and  also  as  the  place  where,  till  1866,  toll  was  levied  by  the  duke  of 
Nassau — the  only  ruler  who  kept  up  this  feudal  privilege — from  vessels  navigating  the 
Rhine.  C.  has  underground  slate-quarries;  and  opposite,  on  an  island  in  the  river, 
where  Louis  le  Debonnaire  died,  840,  is  a  castle  called  the  Pfalz,  built  in  1826,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  for  safety  by  the  countesses  Palatine  during  their 
confinement.  C.  is  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  disintenation  of  the  mountains 
behind,  and  in  Mar.,  1876,  a  destructive  landslip  took  place.    Pop.  '71,  2,008. 

CAVCA,  a  river  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  in  South  America,  which,  after 
flowing  500  m.  to  the  n.e.,  joins  the  Mafdalena  on  the  w.,  150  m.  from  the  Caribbean 
sea.     it  gives  name  to  a  department  of  260,000  sq.m.,  and  (1870)  445,000  inhabitants. 

CAU'CA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  occupying  .the  whole  w.  coast  of 
the  Caribbean  sea  to  Ecuador,  including  the  chain  of  Uie  Andes  and  the  valley  of  the 
RioCauca;  257,462  sq.m.  (more  than  half  of  the  republic);  pop.  '71,  435,078.  The  region 
is  well  cultivated,  producing  cereals,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  etc.,  and  vast 
herds  of  homed  cattle  and  mules.    The  capital  is  Popayan. 

CAUCASIAN  VABIETT  OF  MAKXIKD,  an  ethnological  division  adopted  by  Blumen- 
bach,  which  included  all  the  inhabitants,  ancient  and  modern,  of  Europe  (except  the 
Finns);  in  Asia,  the  Hindus  (of  high  class  at  least),  Persians,  Assyrians,  Arabians,  Jews, 
Phoenicians,  iDhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  the  Caucasus,  etc.;  and  in  Africa,  the 
Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  and  Moorfe.  What  Blumenbach  had  called  Caucasians,  Dr. 
Prichard,  who  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  real  foundation  of  ethnology,  makes  to  con- 
sist of  two  independent  groups  or  varieties,  grounding  on  a  radical  difference  of  lan- 
guage. One  of  these  is  the  Sjnx)- Arabian  or  Semitic  (q.v.)  race,  and  the  other  the  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan  (q.v.)  race.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  so  long  held  to  be 
types  of  the  European  variety,  are  now  by  some  excluded  from  it  altogether,  and  classed 
with  the  sallow  flat-faced  Mongols,  to  which  it  is  considered  the  nature  of  their  language 
and  other  facts  ally  them  more  closely  than  the  symmetry  of  their  shape  and  complexion 
do  to  the  European  variety.  The  narrow  basis  upon  which  the  theory  of  the  Caucasian 
type  was  first  formed  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Latham:  "Blumenbach  had  a  solitary 
Georgian  skull;  and  that  skull  was  the  finest  in  his  collection — that  of  a  Greek  being  the 
next.  Hence  it  was  taken  as  the  type  of  the  skull  of  the  more  organized  divisions  of 
our  species.  More  than  this,  it  gave  its  name  to  the  type,  and  introduced  the  term  Cau- 
ecuian.  Never  has  a  single  head  done  more  harm  to  science  than  was  done  in  the  way 
of  posthumous  mischief  by  the  head  -of  this  well-shaped  female  from  Georgia."  See 
Ethnology 

CAIT'CASUB,  a  mountain  range  of  great  geographical  and  ethnographical  importance, 
occupying  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  its  general  direction  l)eing 
from  w.n.w.  to  e.s.e. — from  the  peninsula  of  Taman  on  the  Black  sea,  in  lat.  45'*10'n., 
long.  36**  45'  e.,  to  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  on  the  Caspian,  in  lat.  40**  20'  n.,  long.  50^ 
20'  e. — a  length  of  about  750  miles.  The  breadth,  including  the  secondary  ranges  and 
spurs,  may  be  stated  at  about  150  m.,  but  the  breadth  of  the  higher  C.  is  much  less,  not 
much  exceeding  60  or  70  miles.  This  range,  formerly  belomring  entirely  to  Asia,  now 
forms  part  of  the  boundary-line  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  higher  and  central  part 
of  the  range  is  formed  of  parallel  chains,  not  separated  by  deep  and  wide  valleys,  but 
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remarkably  connected  by  elevated  plateaus,  which  are  traversed  by  narrow  fissures  of 
extreme  depth.  The  highest  peaks  are  in  the  most  central  ridge  or  chain — Mt.  Elburz 
attaining  an  elevation  of  18,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  wliile  Mt.  Kasbeck  reaches  a  height 
of  more  than  16,000  ft.,  and  several  others  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  here 
between  10,000  and  11,000  ft.  high;  but  the  whole  amount  of  perpetual  snow  ia  not 
great,  nor  are  the  glaciers  very  large  or  numerous.  This  central  chain  is  formed  of  tra- 
chyte. The  secondary  parallel  chains  are,  on  the  inner  side,  mostly  formed  of  argilla- 
ceous slate  and  plutonic  rocks;  on  the  outer  side  of  limestone.  The  spurs  and  outlying 
mountains  or  hills  are  of  less  extent  and  importance  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
mountain-range  of  similar  magnitude,  subsiding  as  they  do  until  they  are  only  about 
200  ft.  high  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea.  Some  parts  are  entirely  destitute  of 
wood,  but  other  parts  are  very  densely  wooded,  and  the  secondary  ranges,  near  the 
Black  sea,  exhibit  most  magnificent  forests  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  maple,  and  walnut;  grain 
is  cultivated  in  some  parts  to  a  height  of  8,000  ft,  while,  in  the  lower  valleys,  rice, 
tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  etc. ,  are  produced.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  ^ograph- 
ical  situation  of  the  C. ,  the  climate,  though  it  is  generally  healthy,  is  very  different  on 
the  northern  and  southern  sides,  the  vine  growing  wild  in  great  abundance  on  the  s., 
which  is  not  the  case  on  the  north.  The  s.  declivity  of  the  mountains,  towards  Georgia, 
presents  much  exceedingly  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  Mt.  C,  but  every  evidence  of  volcanic  action.  There 
are  mud-volcanoes  at  each  end  of  the  range,  and  there  are  also  famous  naphtha  springs 
in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron.  See  Baku.  Mineral  springs  also  occur  in  many  places. 
The  bison,  or  aurochs,  is  found  in  the  mountains;  in  the  forests  are  many  fur-bearing 
animals;  and  game  abounds.  Bears,  wolves,  and  jackals  are  among  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals.    Lead,  iron,  sulphur,  coal,  and  copper  are  found. 

The  waters  of  the  C.  flow  into  four  principal  rivers — the  Kuban,  and  the  Rion  orFaz 
(the  PJiom  of  the  ancients),  which  flow  into  the  Black  sea;  and  the  Kur  and  the  Terek, 
which  flow  into  the  Caspian.  The  Russians  have  carried  a  military  road,  with  great 
labor  and  danger,  through  a  valley  somewhat  wider  than  most  of  the  Caucasian  yalleys, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek.  This  road  passes  over  a  height  of 
about  8,000  ft.,  and  is  protected  by  many  forts,  but  is  exposed  to  other  dangers  besides 
those  w^hich  arise  from  the  hostility  of  the  mountain  tribes.  The  only  other  road  is  by 
the  pass  of  Derbend,  near  the  Caspian  sea. 

The  resistance  which  the  Caucasian  tribes,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  offered  to 
the  arms  of  Russia,  attracted  to  them  the  attention  of  the  world.  But  with  the  capture 
(1859)  of  the  prophet-chief  of  the  Lesghians — Schamyl,  the  most  active  and  determined 
of  the  foes  of  Russia,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  withstood  and  harassed  the  armies 
sent  against  him — the  power  of  the  Caucasians  was  greatly  shattered;  and  after  his  death 
in  1871  the  Russians  regarded  the  territory  as  virtually  subjugated.  A  large  number  of 
the  Circassians  elected  to  migrate  to  Turkish  territory,  where  they  were  welcomed.  Tho 
general  name  Circassians  (q.v.)  is  often,  but  not  very  correctly,  applied  to  the  tril>e^ 
which  inhabit  the  Caucasus,  and  whose  whole  number  is  not  above  1,300,000  or  1,500.- 
000.  From  the  situation  of  Mount  C,  there  have  gathered  together  in  it  tribes  belong 
ing  to  a  greater  number  of  distinct  races  than  can  perhaps  be  found  within  the  same 
space  an\nyhere  upon  the  earth.  There  are  more  than  100  different  languages  or  dialects 
spoken ;  the  Turkish-Tartar  language,  however,  serving  for  a  general  medium  of  com 
raunication.  The  different  triljes  inhabiting  the  C.^  long  believed  to  be  the  purest  typo 
of  the  Indo-European  family,  are  now  considered  not  to  belong  to  it  at  all,  but  to  have 
more  affinity  with  the  Mongolian  races.  See  Caucasian  Variety  op  Maotind.  The 
principal  tribes  are  the  Tsherkesses  or  Circassians,  Ossetes,  Lesghians,  Abchasians. 
Georgians,  Suans,  and  Tchetches.  The  Georgians  and  Ossetes  are  at  least  nominally 
Christians;  the  Lesghians  are  fanatical  Mohammedans.  The  Byzantine  emperors  and 
kings  of  Georgia  planted  Christian  churches  throughout  this  region,  and  man)r  niins  of 
them  remain,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  But  the  present  Christianity  of  the 
nominally  Christian  tribes  is  more  akin  to  heathenism  than  to  true  Christianity.  In 
character,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  valor  and  love  of  freedom,  but  also  by  cnielt)' 
and  treachery.  They  carry  on  a  little  agriculture,  but  live  more  by  the  care  of  their 
flocks,  and  by  hunting. — The  Russian  lieutenancy  of  the  C,  lying  on  both  aides  of  the 
mountain  range,  has  an  area  of  172,170  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  (1871)  of  4,898,882. 

CAUCASUS,  INDIAN.     See  Hindu-Kush,  anU, 

CAUCHON',  JoaEPn,  b.  1820;  a  Canadian  iournalist  and  legislator,  who  has  been  in 
the  colonial  or  Dominion  parliament  since  1844.  From  1867  to  1872  he  was  speaker  of 
the  senate.     He  established  the  Que^c  Journal  in  1842,  and  has  conducted  it  ever  8in« 

CAUCHY,  AuGusTiN  Louis,  1789-1857;  a  French  mathematician;  a  member  of  the 
academy  in  1816,  and  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  polytechnic  school.  His  repu- 
tation rests  chiefly  upon  his  residuary  and  imaginary  calculus.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Arm  legitimist,  steadily  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  from  time  to  time 
proffered,  and  on  that  account  resigning  his  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  new  univer- 
sity of  Paris  in  1852.  He  published  several  valuable  works  on  the  calculus,  on  analysiSi 
and  other  mathematical  themes. 
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CAUCUS,  a  meeting,  private  or  public,  of  citizens  to  select  candidates  for  office;  or 
of  members  of  a  legislative  body  for  a  similar  purpose.  Recently  the  meaning  of  the 
term  has  been  extended  to  almost  any  conference  previous  to  final  action.  Thus  the 
people  may  hold  a  C.  to  ask  or  instruct  their  representative  to  support  one  or  another 
measure ;  or  the  members  of  a  party  in  congress,  legislature,  common  council,  or  town- 


settle  the  origin  of  the  term,  but  the  most  probable  theory  is  that  it  came  from  Boston 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  originally  meant  ''the  calkers'  meeting,"  that 
is,  the  private  gathering  of  the  ship-calkers.  The  term  was  applied  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately to  meetings  in  the  period  preceding  the  revolution,  and  when  the  federal  government 
was  instituted  it  was  accepted  as  the  official  term  for  what  are  now  called  * '  nommating  con- 
ven lions."  Candidates  for  president  of  the  United  States  were  uniformly  selected  by  a 
C.  of  tlie  members  of  congress  of  the  several  parties,  from  1789  to  1823.  In  the  election 
of  181.^4,  the  regular  democratic  C.  candidate,  William  H.  Crawford,  ran  behind  both 
Jackson  and  Adams,  and  but  for  some  jugglery  in  New  York  would  have  run  even 
behind  Clay  and  come  out  the  lowest  of  the  four.  This  result  ended  the  congressional 
C.  system  of  presidential  elections,  and  since  that  time  candidates  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  national  conventions  or  political  parlies.  Soon  afterwards  state  conventions 
supplanted  the  legislative  C.  for  the  nomination  of  state  officers,  and  now  the  C.  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  meetings  of  partisans  in  legislative  bodies  to  decide  upon  a  policy, 
or  to  select  candidates  for  presiding  and  other  officers  of  the  particular  body,  or  (Ijy 
joint  C.  of  senators  and  members  of  assembly)  to  settle  upon  nominees  for  U.  8, 
senators.  Outside  of  these  special  functions  partisan  work  is  now  usually  managed  by 
conventions  of  the  party  at  large,  or  by  smaller  conventions  of  delegates  chosen  by  the 
voters  of  the  party,  or  by  committees  appointed  by  such  conventions. 

CATTCU8.    See  Americai^isms 

CAUBEBEC-LSB-ELBEUT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine -Inferieure,  12  m. 
s.  of  Rouen.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a  pop.  of  (1876)  11,838. — Caudebec  is  also 
the  name  of  a  t.  in  the  same  department,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  26 
m.  e.  of  Havre.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  picturesque  little  towns  on  the  Seine, 
with  its  old  wooden  houses  and  elm-shaded  quays.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church  of  the 
15th  c,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  sail-clotli,  feather,  and  soap.  Formerly  the  capltiil 
of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  C.  was  strongly  fortified;  and  in  1419,  so  obstinate  was  its  resist- 
ance, that  it  took  tlie  great  English  gen.,  Talbot,  6  months  to  capture  it.    Pop.  '76, 1951. 

CAT7B£'T£,  a  t.  of  Murcia,  Spain,  50  m.  e.s.e.  of  Albacete.  The  inhabitants,  5,500 
in  number,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.     C.  is  also  the  name  of  a  small 

§lace  in  New  Castile,  a  few  miles  from  Teruel,  where  there  are  some  of  the  largest  bone- 
eposits,  fossilized  and  unfossilized,  in  Europe. 

CAU'BINE  F0BK8  (Furculcb  Caudinai),  two  high,  narrdw,  and  wooded  mountain 
gorges  near  the  town  of  Caudium,  in  ancient  Samnium,  on  the  boundary  towards  Cam- 
pania. These  gorges  are  celebrated  on  account  of  the  defeat  here  suffered  by  the  Romans 
in  the  second  Samnite  war  (321  B.C.).  Four  Roman  legions  commanded  by  the  two  con- 
suls Titus  Veturius  and  Spurius  Postumius,  after  marching  throuffh  a  narrow  pass, 
found  themselves  locked  in  a  spacious  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, with  no  way  out  save  that  by  which  they  entered,  and  another  pass  on  the 
opposite  side.  Attempting  to  defile  through  tlie  latter,  they  found  it  blocked  up  with 
trees  and  stones,  and  commanded  by  the  Samnites,  who  had  also  in  the  mean  time  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  other  pass.  Consequently,  the  four  legions  were  compelled  to 
encamp  in  the  valley.  After  some  days,  famine  compelled  them  to  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally. The  Samnite  gen.,  Caius  Pontius,  according  to  old  custom,  compelled  the 
Romans  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  then  permitted  them  to  march  back.  This  submis- 
sion was  regarded  as  too  ignominious  for  Rome,  and  consequently  the  two  consuls  and 
the  other  commanders  were  delivered  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  who,  how- 
ever, refused  to  have  them. 

CAUGHN AWA'GA  a  village  in  Canada,  9  m.  w.  of  Montreal,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  at  the  head  of  the  Lachine  rapids.  It  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  Indians, 
remnants  of  the  once  powerful  Iroquois.    They  are  about  500  in  number. 

CATTL  is  a  thin  membrane  encompassing  the  heads  of  some  children  when  bom,  and 
is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  superstitions  connected  with  it  from 
very  early  ages  down  to  the  present  day.  It  was  the  popular  belief  that  children  so  born 
would  turn  out  very  fortunate,  and  that  the  C.  brought  fortune  to  those  purchasing  it. 
This  superstition  was  so  common  in  the  primitive  church,  that  St.  Chrysostom  felt  it  his 
duty  to  inveigh  against  it  in  many  of  his  homilies.  In  later  times,  midwifes  sold  the 
C.  to  advocates  at  enormous  prices,  *'as  an  especial  means  of  making  them  eloquent," 
and  to  seamen,  as  an  infallible  preservative  against  drowning.  It  was  also  supposed 
that  the  health  of  the  person  born  with  it  could  be  told  by  ue  C.»  which,  if  firm  and 
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crisp,  betokened  health,  but  if  relaxed  and  flaccid,  sickness  or  death.  Durine  last  century. 
It  WHS  common  to  find  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  cauls  to  be  sold — from  £10 
to  £30  being  the  prices  asked  for  them.  So  recently  as  8th  May,  1848,  there  was  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times  of  a  C.  to  be  sold,  which  *' was  afloat  with  it^  late  owner 
thirty  years  in  all  the  perils  of  a  seaman's  life,  and  the  owner  died  at  last  at  the  place  of 
his  birth."  The  price  asked  was  six  guineas.  Sir  John  Oflfte^,  of  Madelej'  manor. 
Slaflfordshire,  by  his  will,  proved  at  Doctors*  Commons  1658,  devised  a  C.  set  in  jewels, 
which  had  covered  him  when  he  was  born,  to  his  daughter,  thereafter  to  her  son,  ami 
then  to  his  own  heirs-male.  The  C.  was  not  to  be  concealed  or  sold  out  of  the  family. 
See  Brand's  PojniUbr  ArUiquiUes,  vol.  iii. ;  Notes  aiui  Queries,  1st  series,  vol.  vii. 

CAULAINCOITBTi  Abhand  Auoustin  Louis  de,  duke  of  Vicenza,  a  statesman  of  tbe 
French  empire,  was  b.  at  Caulaincourt,  a  village  in  the  department  of  Somme,  Dec.  9. 
1772.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  rapidly  attained  promotion,  and,  as 
col.  of  a  regiment  of  carbineers,  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  He 
was  made  a  gen.  of  division  in  1805,  and  shortly  after  created  duke  of  Vioenza.  In 
1807,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  soon  gained  tbe  confi- 
dence of  the  czar,  who  often  made  use  of  his  advice.  Disputes  having  arisen  between 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  C.  endeavored  to  restore  amity  and  prevent  war;  but  bis  pro- 
posals being  rejected,  he,  in  1811,  asked  permission  to  resign  his  post,  and  received  an 
appointment  in  the  army  of  Spain.  During  the  events  of  1818,  he  was  frequently 
employed  as  plenipotentiary  in  diplomatic  affairs.  In  Nov.  of  1818,  he  was  made 
minister  for  foreign  aifairs,  and  in  this  capacity  attended  the  congress  at  Chatillon. 
Jan.,- 1814.  When  Nai)olcon  abdicated,  C.  endeavored  to  make  use  of  his  influence 
with  Alexander  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  faUen  emperor,  and 
chiefly  through  his  intervention,  the  island  of  Elba  was  ceded  to  Napoleon.  During  the 
hundred  days,  C.  resumed  oflice  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  made  a  peer. 
On  the  second  restoration,  he  retired  into«private  life.  He  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  19. 1827, 
—His  brother,  August  Jean  Gabriel,  count  of  Caulaincourt,  b.  1777,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  all  the  campaigns  from  1792  to  1812,  when  he  fell  in  battle. 

CAULIER,  Madeleine,  a  peasant  girl  of  France  who  aspired  to  the  military  fame 
of  the  maid  of  Orleans.  At  the  siege  of  Lille,  in  Sept.,  1708,  she  conveyed  into  the  city 
an  important  order  to  the  officer  in  "command,  for  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  offert^'i 
her  a  large  reward.  This  she  declined,  but  received  permission  to  raise  a  comprmy  o: 
dragoons.  She  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Denain,  July  24, 1712,  when  marshal  Vilfier^ 
defeated  the  imperialists. 

CAULIPLCWEB)  a  variety  of  the  common  kale  or  cabbage,  affording  one  of  the  mcv>t 
esteemed  delicacies  of  the  table.  It  was  cultivated  as  a  culinary  vegetable  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Its  culture  was,  however,  little  attended  to  in  England  till  the  end  ct 
the  17th  c. ;  but  after  that  time  it  rapidly  increased,  and  prior  to  the  French  revoluiior 
C.  formed  an  article  of  export  from  England  to  Holland,  whilst  English  C.  seed  is  stui 
preferred  on  the  continent:  The  C.  is  entirely  the  product  of  cultivation.  The  leavt-? 
are  not  in  this,  as  in  other  varieties  of  the  same  species  generally,  the  part  used,  nor  arv 
they  so  delicate  and  fit  for  use  as  those  of  most  of  the  others,  but  the  flower-buds  an>i 
their  stalks,  or.  properly  speaking,  the  inflorescence  of  the  plant  deformed  by  cultivi- 
tion,  and  forming  a  head  or  compact  mass  generally  of  a  white  color.  There  are  nian> 
Bubvarieties,  but  all  of  them  are  rather  more  tender  than  the  ordinarj'^  forms  of  th 
species,  and  in  Britain  generally  require  more  or  less  protection  during  winter,  whil-* 
the  seed  is  sown  on  hotbeds,  that  the  plants  mav  be  residy  for  planting  out  in  spring 
Later  sowings  are  made  in  the  open  ground.  The  C.  requires  a  moist  rich  loamy  shk. 
with  abundance  of  manure,  and  above  all,  very  careful  cultivation,  which  is  directed  t 
the  object  of  having  the  heads  not  merely  large,  but  as  compact  of  possible.  Great  can 
is  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  proper  plants  for  seed.  In  Scotland,  C.  plants  almo^ 
always  require  the  protection  of  the  frame  during  winter.  C.  may  be  preserved  for  soipc 
time  fit  for  use  by  pulling  the  plant  up  by  the  roots,  and  hanging  it  in  a  cold  and  drr 
place. — Broccoli  (q.v.)  may  be  regarded,  as  another  kind  of  cauliflower. 

CAULKIHG  is  the  operation  of  driving  oakum  or  untwisted  rope  into  the  seams  of  a 
ship,  to  render  them  water-tight.  The  quantity  thus  driven  in  depends  on  the  thicknfs> 
of  the  planking;  it  varies  from  1  to  13  double  threads  of  oakum,  with  1  or  2  sinr 
threads  of  spun-yam.  The  caulker  first  raims  or  re^ms  the  seam — that  is,  drives  a  caulkioz 
iron  into  it,  to  widen  the  seam  as  much  as  possible,  and  close  any  rents  or  fissures  il 
the  wood;  he  then  drives  in  a  little  spun-yam  or  white  oakum  with  a  mallet  and  a  kinc 
of  chisel,  and  afterwards  a  much  larger  quantity  of  black  or  coarse  oakum.  The  fibe> 
are  driven  in  until  they  form  a  densely  hard  mass,  which  not  only  keeps  out  water,  bt: 
strengthens  the  planking.    The  seam  is  finally  coated  with  hot  pitch  or  resin. 

CAULO  NIA,  an  ancient  Greek  city  in  Italy  near  the  gulf  of  Syllacium.  It  was  i 
town  of  importance  five  centuries  before  Christ.  In  889  b.  c  it  was  captured  by  EHony 
aius  the  elder  who  removed  its  people  to  Syracuse.  Porphyry  asserts  that  Pythagons 
sought  refuge  in  Caulonia  after  his  expulsion  from  Ootena. 
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OiV  Caose. 

CAULOP'TXBIB,  a  generic  name  for  the  stenus  of  foesil  tree-ferns  found  in  the  carbo- 
niferous and  triassic  measures.  They  are  hollow,  and  covered  with  the  markings  simi- 
lar to  the  leaf-scars  on  recent  tree-ferns.    Twelve  species  have  been  described. 

CAUS,  or  CAULX,  8ai.omon  db,  1576-1680;  a  French  engineer  and  physicist  who 
resided  in  England  and  in  Heidelberg,  and  later  in  Paris.  Little  was  known  of  him 
until  Arago  exnumed  his  works,  from  which  he  considered  him  to  have  been  the  real 
inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  for  in  one  of  these  works  he  gave  the  plan  of  an  apparatus 
for  raising  water  by  the  power  of  steam.  Some  critics  believe  that  it  was  from  Cans 
that  the  marquis  or  Worcester  got  the  idea,  printed  in  his  Century  of  Intentions  in  1683, 
of  the  "exact  and  true  deposition  of  the  most  stupendous  water-commanding  engine, 
invented  by  the  right  honorable  Edward  Somerset,  lord  marquis  of  Worcester." 

CAUSE.  The  words  "  Cause,"  "  Causality,"  and  "  Causation,^"  although  familiar  and 
iDtelligible  in  ordinary  speech,  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  subtle  questions  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  We  shall  her,e  ad verf  briefly  to  the  chief  meanings  of  these 
terms,  ana  in  so  doing,  we  shall  indicate  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
them. 

In  common  language,  we  are  accustomed  to  describe  as  the  C.  of  an  event,  the  one 
event  immediately  preceding  it,  and  but  for  which  it  would  not  Jiave  happened.  A  man 
slips  his  foot  on  a  ladder,  falls,  and  is  killfd:  we  give  the  slipping  of  the  foot  as  the  C. 
of  the  fatality.  A  legislative  assembly  deddes  a  question  of  great  moment  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  president,  who  is  then  not  unfrequently  spoken  of  as  the  C.  of  all  the  good 
or  evil  that  followed  on  the  decision.  Now,  a  slight  examination  shows  that  this  mode 
of  speaking  is  defective,  as  not  expressing  the  whole  fact,  or,  in  other  words,  presumes 
a  great  dew  that  is  not  stated.  In  the  supposed  death  from  a  fall,  there  are  many  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  result  besides  the  slipping  of  the  foot:  the  weight  of  the  body, 
the  height  of  the  position,  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  the  fragility  of  the  human  frame, 
all  enter  into  the  C.  strictly  represented;  but  for  practical  purposes,  we  leave  out  of 
account  all  those  elements  that  are  not  at  the  moment  under  our  control,  and  allude  to 
the  one  that  is  so.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  decision  of  an  assembly  bein^  the  effect 
of  the  president's  vote,  we  mean  that  his  share  in  the  responsibility  is  peculiarly  great, 
or  that,  in  order  to  turn  the  vote  in  one  way,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  secure  his  indi- 
vidual opinion.  If  we  do  not  enumerate  all  the  conditions  of  the  event,  it  is  because 
some  of  them  will,  in  most  cases,  be  understood  without  being  expressed,  or  because, 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  they  may  without  detriment  be  overlooked 

When,  however,  we  aim  at  strict  accuracy,  as  in  the  investigations  of  science,  we 
must  not  be  content  with  singling  out  the  one  turning  event,  but  must  enumerate  every- 
thing that  is  necessarv  to  the  result.  A  menUfie  C.  is  the  full  assemblage  of  conditions, 
failing  any  one  of  which,  the  effect  would  not  happen.  In  a  full  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  tides,  we  must  enumerate  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
production — the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  the  moon 
m  their  orbits,  the  globular  form  and  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  liquidity  of  the  sea,  the 
mode  of  distribution  of  the  sea  over  the  earth — every  one  of  which  facts  is  an  essential 
in  the  full  causation.  The  effect  cannot  be  adequately  accounted  for  without  adverting 
to  every  one  of  those  conditions,  and  it  is  therefore  the  sum-total  of  them  that  is  rightly 
described  as  the  C.  of  the  tides.  Taking  this  complete  view  of  causation,  it  is  found 
that  every  event  that  happens  is  the  sequel  to  some  previous  event,  in  whose  absence  it 
would  not  have  been,  but  which  being  present  it  is  sure  to  occur.  Between  the  phe- 
nomena existing  at  any  instant,  and  the  phenomena  existing  at  the  succeeding  instant, 
there  is  an  invariable  order  of  succession;  to  certain  facts,  certain  facts  always  do,  and, 
as  we  believe,  will  continue  to  succeed.  The  invariable  antecedent  is  termed  the  C. ; 
the  invariable  consequent,  the  effect.  What  is  termed  the  law  of  universal  causation, 
consists  in  this,  "  that  every  consequent  is  connected  in  the  manner  now  described  with 
some  particular  antecedent,  or  set  of  antecedents.  "—Mill's  Loffic,  book  iii.  chap.  5. 

The  physical  philosopher — the  chemist  or  physiologist— trusts  to  the  uniformity  with 
which  the  same  C.  yields  the  same  effect;  ana  if  he  can  find  out  the  true  succession  in 
one  instance,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  same  succession  will  always  hold.  In  the  physical 
sciences,  therefore,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  law  of  causation  itself;  the  controver- 
sies on  that  head  occur  only  in  meta/physics.  It  is  made  a  serious  problem  by  mental 
philosophers,  and  also  by  theologians,  to  determine  how  we  come  by  the  irresistible 
belief  that  we  are  said  to  possess,  that  every  event  has  and  must  have  a  cause.  There 
are  many  answers  to  this  question:  dght  are  enumerated  by  sir  William  Hamilton  (Z>^«- 
cussionson  PfiUosophy,  p.  611,  2d  edit.).  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  advert  to  the 
two  radically  opposite  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  is  now  surveyed. 

The  one  view  is,  that  we  have  an  instinct  or  intuition  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are 
compelled  to  recognize  this  law,  so  that  to  us  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  which  we  cannot 
escape  from  if  we  would.  Our  experience  of  the  outer  world,  doubtless,  shows  us  that 
things  follow  one  another  in  an  orderly  and  uniform  manner,  that  the  stone  that  sinks 
in  water  to-day  does  not  float  to-morrow,  but  no  experience  could  give  us  the  sense  of 
commanding  necessity  that  we  have  of  the  law  of  C.  and  effect  "C&usation  is  not 
the  mere  invariable  association  of  antecedent  and  consequent;  we  feel  that  it  implies 
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Bomethingjnore  than  this."  The  philosophers  who  maintain  this  side  give  forth  two 
different  affirmations;  the  one,  that  we  actually  possess  an  intuitive  belief  of  necessary 
causation ;  the  otJier,  that  our  possession  of  the  belief  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  law 
actually  pervades  the  universe.  Experience  operates  to  confirm  us  in  those  instinctive 
tendencies,  but  no  amount  of  experience  would  have  been  able  to  create  them. 

The  latest  modification  of  the  theory  that  ascribes  our  belief  in  causation  to  an  intui> 
tion  of  the  mind,  is  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  sir  W.  Hamilton,  to  the  effect  that  '*  we 
are  unable  to  think  that  the  quantity  of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  \&  the  con- 
ceived sum,  can  be  either  amplified  or  diminished.  We  are  able  to  conceive,  indeed, 
the  creation  of  a  world;  this,  in  fact,  as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an  atom.  But  what 
is  our  thought  of  creation?  It  is  not  a  thought  of  the  mere  springing  of  nothing  into 
something.  On  the  contrary,  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  conceivable,  only  as 
the  evolution  of  existence  from  possibility  into  actuality,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity.  And 
what  is  true  of  our  concept  of  creation,  holds  of  our  concept  of  annihilation.  We  can 
think  no  real  annihilation — no  absolute  sinking  of  something  into  nothing." — JXscu^- 
aiom,  p.  619.  Thus,  every  effect  must  have  a  C,  and  every  0.  must  have  its  effect, 
because,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  either  a  pure  creation  or  a  pure  annihilation, 
neither  of  which,  according  to  sir  W.  Hamilton,  is  thinkable  or  conceivable  by  the 
human  mind.  This  doctrine,  however,  has  not  found  acceptance  even  by  those  who,  if 
not  actual  disciples  of  the  author,  are  most"  disposed  to  receive  his  philosophy  generally, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  prof.  Eraser's  Essays  in  Philosophy,  p.  170;  M*Gosh  0» 
the  Divine  Government,  p.  529,  4th  edition;  and  Mansel.  art.  metaphysics,  Eneyclopadia 
Britannica,  So  far  from  the  creation  or  annihilation  of  matter  or  force  being  incon- 
ceivable, it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  until  the  end  of  last  century  it  was  not  known 
as  a  fact  that  the  materials  of  the  globe  are  absolutely  indestnictible.  The  effects  of 
combustion  and  evaporation  could  hardly  suggest  anything  else  than  the  annihilation 
of  a  certain  portion  of  material.  Combustion  merely  transformed  the  material  con- 
sumed into  other  shapes,  nothing  being  absolutely  lost.  So  much  for  ponderable  matter. 
As  regards  force,  or  moving  power,  the  demonstration  that  this  is  never  absolutely  lost, 
even  on  the  many  occasions  when  it  is  so  to  all  appearance,  is  a  still  later  result  of  labo- 
rious scientific  inquiries,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  within  the  last 
few  years.  See  Force.  To  represent,  therefore,  one  of  the  latest  achievements  of 
experimental  science  as  a  primitive  intuition  of  the  human  mind,  is  to  violate,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  our  sense  of  propriety  and  consistency. 

As  opposed  to  the  intuitional  doctrine  of  causation,  we  have  a  variety  of  views  by 
Hume,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  others,  which  need  not  be  specified  in  detail.  One  may 
be  given  as  an  example.  It  has  been  seen  that  there  are  two  affirmations  in  the  theory 
just  discussed ;  that  the  mind  possesses  an  intuitive  belief  of  causation,  and  that  the 
possession  of  this  belief  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  law.  Now,  one  or  lx>th  nf 
these  affirmations  may  be  denied;  and  the  denial  of  either,  by  even  a  small  minority  of 
the  human  race,  is  held  to  be  fatal  to  the  theory,  because  unajwmty  is  essential  to  "the 
establishment  of  a  universal  instinct.  Now,  many  men  may  possess  an  instinctive  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  all  effects,  and  of  an  effect  to  all  causes;  some,  it  is 
affirmed,  do  not;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  universal  or  essential  part  of  human  nature. 

In  like  manner,  the  second  affirmation — namely,  that  the  possession  of  an  instinctiv* 
belief  is  a  proof  of  the  tnith  of  the  thing  believecl — is  denied,  on  the  ground  tlint  our 
instincts  often  dispose  us  to  believe  things  that  experience  shows  to  be  untrue.  We  have 
a  strong  natural  tendency  to  believe  in  the  universality  and  continuance  of  the  oxfici 
order  of  things  that  we  are  ourselves  born  into,  and  are  only  put  right  by  seeing  the 
contrary.  **  A  mere  disposition  to  believe,  even  if  supposed  instinctive,  is  no  guarantei* 
for  the  truth  of  the  thing  believed.  If,  indeed,  the  belief  ever  amounted  to  an  irresistible 
necessity,  there  would  be  then  no  vse  in  appealing  from  it,  because  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  altering  it.  But  even  then  the  truth  of  the  belief  would  not  follow:  it 
would  only  follow  tliat  mankind  were  under  a  permanent  necessity  of  believing  what 
might  possibly  not  be  true;  just  as  they  were  under  a  temporary  necessity — quite  &« 
irresistible  while  it  lasted — of  believing  that  the  heavens  moved,  and  the  earth  stood  still. 
But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  permanent  necessity.  Many  of  the  propositions  of  'which 
this  is  most  confidently  stated,  great  numbers  of  human  beings  have  disbelieved.  The 
things  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  nobody  could  possibly  help  believing,  are  inaumer- 
able;  but  no  two  generations  would  make  out  the  same  catalogue  of  them.*^ — Mill's  Ztogk, 
book  iii.  chap.  21.  Mr.  Mill  and  others  hold  that  the  proof  of  the  law  of  causation  rej?t5 
exclusively  on  the  uniform  and  growing  experience  of  the  human  race.  TWs,  however. 
is  not  inconsistent  with  our  possessing  the  natural  instinct  above  alluded  to,  by  which 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  what  is  will  continue,  and  what  has  been  will  be  repeated ;  an 
instinct  that  coincides,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  law  of  C.  and  effect,  and  is  therefore 
a  predisposition  on  our  part  to  accept  what  experience  teaches  on  this  head.  It  is  only 
maintained  that  the  instinct  is  of  itself  no  proof,  although  useful  in  so  far  as  it  prepan* 
us  for  what  there  is  real  evidence  for  believing.  By  yielding  to  the  instinct  in  its  crudest 
shape,  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  scouts  the  idea  that  water  can  ever  be  solid ;  the  Afri- 
can would  deny  the  existence  of  white  men;  and  even  an  intelligent  European  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  any  metal  would  float.    Experience  must  correct  the  instinctive  tend 
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encies,  otherwise  no  reliance  can  ever  be  placed  upon  them;  by  which  we  acknowledge 
it  as  the  sole  test  of  truth,  while  intuitive  dispositions  are  no  test  whatever 

Even  those  who  maintain  the  instinctive  necessity  of  the  conviction  we  are  discuss- 
ing, admit  two  great  exceptions — viz.,  the  existence  of  a  first  C,  itself  uncaused,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  will,  or  the  exemption  of  human  actions  from  the  rule  that  applies  so 
strictly  to  physical  nature. 

It  IS  further  contested  between  the  two  opposite  schools  of  philosophy,  whether  or 
not  HiKD  be  the  sole  ultimate  C.  of  all  phenomena,  as  it  is  the  C.  most  familiar  to  us — 
namely,  the  source  of  our  voluntary  exertions.  On  one  side,  it  is  affirmed  to  be  "  incon- 
ceivable that  dead  force  could  continue  unsupported  for  a  moment  beyond  "its  creation. 
We  cannot  even  conceive  of  change  or  phenomena  without  the  energy  of  a  mind. " 
*  •  The  word  action  has  no  real  significance,  except  when  applied  to  the  doings  of  an 
intelligent  agent."  **  Phenomena  may  have  the  semblance  of  being  produced  by  physi- 
cal causes,  but  they  are  in  reality  produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  a  mind;  if  they 
do  not  proceed  from  the  human,  they  are  the  result  of  the  divine  will."  To  this  it  is 
replied,  that  we  are  here  taking  for  granted  that  every  kind  of  power  is  analogous  to 
that  which  we  happen  to  be  first  acquainted  with;  but  it  is  a  pure  assumption  without 
proof  or  relevance,  to  suppose  that  all  modes  of  energy  must  conform  to  this  one  type. 
Mill,  book  iii.  chap.  6.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  even  in  ourselves,  pure  mind,  or 
mind  acting  by  itself,  is  not  known  to  be  an  efficient  C. ;  it  must  be  mind  together  with 
body.  The  laborer  cannot  sustain  a  day's  toil  merely  because  of  his  wish  to  do  so;  he 
must  be  fed,  and  rested,  and  have  all  his  bodily  organs  in  good  condition,  in  order  to  do 
his  work.  The  human  system,  when  employed  tis  a  prime  mover,  can  no  more  di^ipense 
with  the  material  conditions,  than  a  steam-engine  can  -work  without  coal,  or  when  out 
of  repair. — Bain  On  the  Bmotions  and  tfie  Will,  p.  472. 

The  subject  of  causation  was  very  particularly  studied  by  Aristotle.  He  enumerated 
four  different  kinds  of  causes,  which  have  ever  since  had  a  place  in  philosophy.  These 
are  the  material,  the  formal^  the  efficient,  and  the  final.  The  first,  or  material,  is  what 
anything  is  made  of;  brass  or  marble  is  the  material  C.  of  a  statue.  The  formal  is  the 
form,  type,  or  pattern  according  to  which  anything  is  made;  the  drawings  of  the  archi- 
tect would  be  the  formal  C.  of  a  house.  The  effldenl  is  the  power  acting  to  produce  the 
work,  the  manual  energy  and  skill  of  the  workmen,  or  the  mechanical  prime  mover, 
whether  that  be  human  or  any  other.  The  final  C.  is  the  end  or  motive  on  whose 
account  the  work  is  produced,  the  subsistence,  profit,  or  pleasure  of  the  workman. 
Aristotle  mentions  the  case  of  a  physician  curing  himself,  as  exemplifying  all  the  causes 
in  one  and  the  same  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  these  are  what  we  should  now  term  the 
aggregate  of  condiHons  necessary  to  the  production  of  any  work  of  man ;  it  being  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  a  motive  for  tne  work  (final),  a  material  to  operate  upon  (mate- 
rial), a  plan  to  proceed  by  (formal),  and  an  exertion  of  eneigy  to  do  what  is  wanted 
(efficient).  When  nature  is  viewed  as  the  result  of  a  creative  mind,  these  causes  are 
considered  as  inhering  in  the  Divine  contriver. 

In  popular  lan^age,  C.  is  held  as  identical  with  eopplaTuUion.  In  other  words,  when 
a  phenomenon  which  we  are  puzzled  to  account  for  is  explained  to  our  satisfaction,  we 
say  that  we  know  its  cause,  but  we  often  seek  for,  and  are  satisfied  with,  explanations 
that  have  no  value  in  the  view  of  science;  and  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  to  rest  content 
with  such  as  are  scientifically  valid.  People  occasionally  insist  on  knowing  the  C.  of 
gravity  itself,  something  deeper  than  the  discovery  of  llewton.  and  whatever  explana 
tiou  satisfies  the  mind^  would  be  accepted  as  the  cause.  Sometimes  a  theological 
explanation  is  offered,  and  at  other  times,  a  metaphysical  necessity  is  put  forth. 

CAVSIIG  (Gr.  burning),  in  medicine  and  in  chemistry,  is  the  term  applied  to  such 
substances  as  exert  a  corroding  or  disintegrating  action  on  the  skin  and  fiesh.  Lunar 
C.  is  nitrate  of  silver,  and  common  C.  is  potash.  When  used  as  a  C.  in  medicine,  the 
substance  is  fused  and  cast  into  molds,  which  yield  the  C.  in  small  sticks  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  or  rather  less.— C  is  also  used  in  chemistry  in  an  adjective 
sense — thus  C.  lime,  or  pure  lime  (CaO),  as  distinguished  from  mild  lime,  or  the  carbon 
ate  of  lime  (CaO,CO«),  C.  magnesia  (MgO),  and  mild  magnesia  (MgCCOg),  etc. 

CAV8TIC,  Catacaustic,  and  Diacacbtic.  In  optics,  C.  is  the  name  given  to  the 
curved  line  formed  by  the  ultimate  intersections  of  a  system  of  rays  refiected  or  refracted 
from  a  reflecting  or  refracting  surface,  when  the  reflection  or  refraction  is  inaccurate. 
When  the  C,  curve  is  formed  by  reflection,  it  is  called  the  catacaustic — sometimes  simply 
the  C. ;  when  formed  by  refraction,  it  is  called  the  diacaustic  curve.  In  mathematical 
language,  a  curve  formed  by  the  ultimate  intersections  of  a  system  of  lines  drawn 
according  to  a  given  law  is  called  the  mrelope,  and  is  such  that  the  lines  are  all  tangents 
to  it.  As  in  a  system  of  rays  reflected  or  refracted  by  the  same  surface  aU  follow  the 
same  law,  it  follows  that  the  C.  is  the  envelope  of  reflected  or  refracted  rays. 

An  example  of  the  catacaustic  is  given  in  the  annexed  figure  for  the  case  of  rays 
falling  directly  on  a  concave  spherical  mirror,  BAB',  from  a  point  so  distant  as  to  be 
practically  parallel     The  curve  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
points,  such  as  C,  where  two  very  near  rays,  such  as  P,  Q,  intersect  after  reflection 
This  catacaustic  is  an  epicycloid.     The  curve  varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the 
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reflecting  surface.     In  the  case  represented  in  the  figure,  the  cusp  point  is  at  F,  the 
principal  focus.     No  such  simple  example  can  be  given  of  the  diacaustic  curve  as  that 

above  given  of  the  catacaustic.     It  is  only  in  the  sim- 

filest  cases  that  the  curve  takes  a  recognizable  form, 
n  the  case  of  refraction  at  a  plane  surface,  it  is 
shown  that  the  diacaustic  curve  is  the  evolule  either 
of  the  hyperbola  or  ellipse,  according  as  the  refractive 
index  of  the  medium  is  greater  or  less  than  unity. 

The  reader  may  see  a  catacaustic  on  the  surface  of 
tea  in  a  tea-cup  about  half  full,  by  holding  the  circu- 
lar rim   to   the    sun's   light.      The   space   within    the 
caustic   curve  is   all  brighter  than  that  without,  as  it 
clearly   should    be,    as  all   the   light    reflected    affects 
that  space,  while  no  point  without  the  curve  is  affected 
by  more  than  the  light  reflected  from  half  of  the  surface. 
•  CAUTERET8',  a  watering  place  in  Hautes-Pyrenees,  France,  26  m.  from  Tarbes. 
It  is  in  a  basin  3,254  ft.  above  tide,  and  is  noted  for  its  many  hot  sulphur  springs  rang- 
mg  from  102°  to  140^  F.     Pop.  1300. 

CAUTERY.     See  Bleeding,  and  Moxa,  ante. 

CAVTIOir,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  like  guaranty  (q.v.)  in  England,  is  an  obli^tion 
undertaken  by  a  second  party,  whereby  he  binds  himself,  failing  the  primary  obhgant, 
to  fulfill  his  obligation,  whether  it  be  of  a  pecuniary  nature  or  otherwise.  Cautionary 
obligations,  like  engagements  of  guaranty,  are  thus  essentially  of  a  secondary  nature; 
and,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  mercantile  law  amendment  act  (19  and  20  Vict,  c. 
60),  it  was  customary  in  Scotland  to  distinguish  between  what  was  called  cauUonarif 
proper,  where  the  cautioner  was  bound  avowedly  as  such,  and  improper  cautionary ^ 
where  both  cautioner  and  principal  were  bound  as  principals.  Since  this  period  (18-j6>. 
however,  cautionary  proper  has  ceased  to  exist  otherwise  than  as  the  result  of  positive 
stipulation,  under  the  saving  clause  attached  to  the  eighth  section  of  the  statute  referred 
to,  which  enacts  that  "  nothmg  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  cautioner  from  stipu- 
lating, in  the  instrument  of  C,  that  the  creditor  shall  be  bound,  before  proceeding 
against  him,  to  discuss  and  do  diligence  against  the  principal  debtor."  Cautionary- 
obligations  are  generally  gratuitous,  being,  for  the  most  part,  undertaken  from  motives 
of  friendship;  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  to  be  entered  into  in  consider- 
ation of  a  premium  paid  by  the  person  guaranteed,  or  by  those  interested  in  his  foriunedL 
The  existence  of  such  a  consideration  has  always  been  optional  in  Scotland,  and  this 
rule  has  recently  been  adopted  in  England  (19  and  20  Vict.  c.  97,  §  3).  Where  a  premium 
is  paid,  the  transaction  becomes  a  mere  insurance  of  solvency,  honesty,  or  efficiency; 
and  associations  of  great  public  utility  (see  Gua^ranteb  Association)  have  been  formei, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking,  as  a  speculation,  to 
guarantee  the  good  conduct  of  persons  employed  either  in  public  or  private  oflfices  of 
trust.  The  tendency  of  judicial  decisions,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  for  many 
years  past,  has  been  to  require  greater  strictnci^ss  than  formerly  in  the  constitution  of 
cautionary  obligations;  and  latterly,  the  legislature  itself  has  stepped  in  with  the  same 
object  in  view.  By  the  statute  which  we  have  already  quoted,  it  is  enacted  that  all 
such  engagements  shall  be  in  writing,  subscribed  by  the  person  undertaking  or  making 
'them,  or  by  some  person  duly  authorized  by  him,  otherwise  they  shall  have  no  effect. 
If  a  cautionary  obligation  is  dependent  on  a  condition,  it  will,  of  course,  be  ineffcjclual 
unless  the  condition  be  complied  with.  The  cautioner  may,  in  general,  plead  every 
defence  which  was  competent  to  the  principal  debtor,  and  the  extinction  of  the  primary 
obligation  extinguishes  the  secondary  one.  The  discharge  of  one  cautioner,  moreover, 
unless  consentea  to  by  the  rest,  is  a  discharge  to  all.  Cautioners  bound  subsequent  to 
•  the  passing  of  the  act  mentioned,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  eighth  section  already 
referred  to,  no  right  to  what  in  Scotland  was  called  discussion  (q.v.);  but  those  bound 
prior  to  that  act  are  entitled,  as  formerly,  to  require  that  the  creditor  shall  first  call  on 
the  principal  debtor,  and  compel  him  to  pay  in  so  far  as  he  is  able,  or  in  law  langua^ee, 
discuss  him.  The  cautioner  is  entitled,  on  payment  of  the  obligation,  to  an  assignation 
of  the  debt  and  diligence,  by  which  means  he  comes,  in  all  respects,  into  the  creditor's 
place;  and,  moreover,  if  the  solvency  or  other  conditions  of  the  principal  debtor  should 
seem  precarious,  he  may  adopt  legal  measures  for  his  relief.  Co-cautioners,  or  persons 
bound  together,  whether  their  obligations  be  embodied  in  one  or  several  deeds,  are 
entitled  to  mutual  relief.  But,  where  a  co-cautioner  obtains  relief  from  the  others,  he 
must  communicate  to  them  the  benefit  of  any  deduction  or  ease  which  may  have  been 
allowed  him  in  paying  the  debt. 

Cautionary  obligations  are  often  undertaken  in  behalf  of  persons  in  situations  in 
which  the  engagements  and  liabilities  are  prospective.  In  order  that  such  obligations 
may  be  binding,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  liability  must  be  fairly  and  fully  disclosed 
to  the  cautioner.  But  while  the  cautioner  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  arising 
from  any  transaction  not  in  his  view  in  entering  into  the  contract,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
withdraw  without  due  notice  and  a  reasonable  time  being  given  for  entering  into  a  new 
arrangement.     The  question  whether  the  effects  of  a  bond  itf^'|f^^K1tcf,N5f9*trosiiec. 
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tive  merely,  wOl  depend  on  its  terms;  the  presumption,  where  these  are  in  anyway 
doubtful,  being  always  in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative.  The  creditor  is  bound  to  exer- 
cise a  certain  degree  of  vigilance  over  the  conduct  and  circumstances  of  the  person 
guaranteed,  and  not  to  permit  any  very  gross  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  cautioner.  Should  this  obligation  be  neglected,  the  cautioner 
will  be  freed  from  his  obligation. 

CAVTIOK,  for  a  cash  credit    See  Gash  Account. 

CAVTIOK,  Judicial,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  of  two  kinds—for  appearance,  and 
for  payment.  If  a  creditor  makes  oath  before  a  magistrate,  that  he  believes  his  debtor 
to  be  meditating  flight  {in  medttatione  fuffa),  he  may  obtain  a  warrant  for  his  apprehen- 
sion; and  should  he  succeed  in  proving  the  alleged  intention  to  flee,  he  may  compel  him 
to  find  C.  to  abide  the  judgment  of  a  court  (Judieio  si8t£).  The  second  kind  of  judicial 
C,  is  by  bond  of  presentation,  which  is  granted  when  the  creditor  is  about  to  execute  per- 
sonal diligence,  or  has  done  so,  and  the  cautioner,  on  condition  of  au  indulgence  to  the 
debtor,  bmds  himself  that  the  debtor  shall  be  forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time,  other- 
wise he  himself  will  pay  the  debt.  The  object  of  this  form  of  C.  is  simply  to  protect 
the  debtor  from  imprisonment,  and  allow  hmi  time. 

CAUTIOK,  Juratory.    See  Poor's  Roll,  and  18  and  14  Vict.  c.  86,  §  84. 

CAUVEEIFTJ'BAM,  a  t.  of  the  district  of  Coimbatoor,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Cauvery,  in  lat.  IT  54'  n.,  and  long.  77**  48'  east,  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  neighboring  gorge  of  80  m.  in  length  through  the  eastern  Ghauts,  along  which 
the  Cauvery  finds  a  passage.    Pop.  of  C.  (or  Kaveripuram)  in  1871,  6,532. 

CATJ'YEBT,  or  Kaveri,  a  river  in  the  s.  of  Hindustan,  rising  in  Curg,  and  flowing 
through  Mysore  and  Madras,  with  a  course  of  472  m.,  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  by  various 
mouths.  Its  delta,  with  a  coast  of  80  m.,  and  a  depth  of  70,  lies  almost  wholly  m  the  dis- 
trict of  Tanjore.  The  C.  is  peculiarly  available  for  irrigation;  and  for  improving  it  in 
this  respect,  a  grant  of  £50,000  was  sanctioned  in  1841.  During  the  rainy  season,  the 
stream  is  navigable  for  small-craft. 

GA'VA,  La,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  8i  m.  n.w.  of  the  town  of 
Salerno.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  pottery. 
Pop.  6,397.  About  a  mile  from  G.  is  the  celebrated  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  Trinity, 
with  its  magnificent  archives,  containing  60,000  MSS.  and  40,000  parchment  rolls.  Its 
library,  at  one  time  also  rich  in  MSS.  and  rare  printed  books,  has  been  dispersed.  In 
the  monastery  church  are  the  tombs  of  queen  Sibilla  and  of  various  anti-popes. 

CAVAIGN'AC,  ElIionore  Louis  Godefroy.  1801-45;  a  journalist  of  Paris,  son  of 
Jean  Baptiste.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Louis  Philippe  and  one  of  the  prominent  found- 
ers of  the  "  Societe  des  Amis  du  Peuple,"  and  of  the  **  Societe  des  Droits  de  I'Homme." 
He  was  often  arrested  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  but  escaped  in  1885  and  went  to  Bel- 
gium. In  1841,  he  returned  to  Paris  ana  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  BefoTTne,  the 
ablest  of  the  opposition  newspapers. 

CAVAIOITAC,  Louis  EuolafB,  was  b.  in  Paris,  1802,  and  was  educated  in  the  Polytech- 
nic school,  and  the  Ecole  d^ Application  at  Metz.  He  first  served  in  the  Morea,  and  after- 
wards in  Africa  (whither  he  was  sent  in  1832  into  a  kind  of  honorable  exile,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  too  free  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  republican  institutions),  where  he 
acquired  great  distinction  by  his  energy,  coolness,  and  intrepidity.  He  was  made  chef 
(le  bataillon  in  1837,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigade-gen.  in  1844.  In  1848,  he  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria,  but  in  view  of  the  impending  revolutionary  dan- 
gers, was  Silled  to  Paris,  he  having  also  been  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  national 
assembly  by  the  two  departments  of  Lot  and  Seine.  In  the  insurrection  of  June  which 
foUowea,  C.,  as  minister  of  war,  had  a  most*  difficult  task  to  play,  and  he  displayed, 
during  the  four  days  and  nights  of  the  contest,  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  firmness, 
and  activity.  His  plan  of  action  appeared  strange  and  almost  traitorous  at  the  time.  In 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  national  assembly,  who  desired  that  the  troops  should  be 
dispersed  over  Paris,  he  divided  his  men  into  three  separate  bodies,  which  had  to  clear 
their  several  routes  from  obstacles  in  order  to  effect  a  reunion,  streets  and  even  quarters 
of  the  city  being  left  for  some  time  without  military  protection.  Regarding  the  out- 
break more  as  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war  than  a  mere  insurrection,  he,  in  fact,  met  the 
insurgents  in  true  order  of  battle.  His  operations  were  successful,  and  his  clemency 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  generalship.  When  he  had  the  power  of  assuming  the  dicta- 
torship, he  resigned  it  into  the  hands  of  the  national  assembly,  which  appointed  him 
president  of  the  council.  As  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  was  elected,  he  received  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  votes.  On  the  coup 
detat  of  Dec,  1851,  C.  was  arrested,  but  released  after  a  short  detention;  and  though 
he  consistently  refused  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  empire,  he  was  permitted  to  reside 
in  France  without  molestation.  He  died  very  suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  Oct. ,  1857,  at 
his  country-house  near  Tours,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  Paris,  in 
presence  of  many  thousand  spectators,  including  several  republican  leaders.  In  debates, 
G.  was  remarkably  unlike  his  countrymen,  being  not  voluble  and  declamatory,  but  sober, 
clear,  and  moderate.  uigitzea  oy  xj v/ v^x iv 
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CAVAILLON,  a  t.  and  important  railway  junction  in  Vaucluse,  France,  18  m.  8.e. 
of  Avignon.  It  is  a  poorly  built  and  dirty  place,  but  bas  a  fine  town-house,  an  old 
church  of  the  12th  c,  and  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  about  the  time  of  Constan 
tine;  other  relics  of  the  Roman  oeriod  are  found  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  consid- 
erable trade  in  dried  fruits,  maduer,  and  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  fertile  region 
around.     Pop.  72,  3,906. 

CAVALCAN'TI,  Guroo,  d.  about  1800;  an  Italian  poet  and  philosopher,  the  son  of 
tlie  philosopher  whom  Dante  pictured  in  torment  among  the  Epicureans  and  Atheists — 
but  himself  a  friend  of  the  great  poet.  By  marriage  C.  became  the  head  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines,  and,  after  some  years^  was  banished  with  the  other  leaders,  and  died  in  exile.  His 
poems  are  chiefly  in  honor  of  a  French  lady  by  him  called  Mandetta.  He  also  wrote  on 
philosophy  and  oratory. 

GATALIEB,  in  fortification,  is  a  defense-work  constructed  on  the  terre-plein  or  level 
ground  of  a  bastion.  It  rises  to  a  height  varying  from  8  to  12  ft.  above  the  rampart, 
and  has  a  parapet  about  0  ft.  high.  Its  uses  are  to  command  any  rising  ground  held  by 
the  enemy,  within  cannon-shot;  and  to  guard  the  curtain,  or  plain  wall  between  two 
bastions,  from  being  enfiladed.  For  these  purposes,  it  mounts  heavy  ordnance.  It  may 
be  either  curved,  or  bounded  by  straight  sides. 

GAVALIBX  (Fr.  chevaiur;  Ital.  cavaUere;  Span,  caballero,  probably  from  the  Latin 
edballuSf  a  horse),  originalljr  meant  any  horse-soldier,  but  in  English  history  is  the 
name  given  to  the  party  which  adhered  to  king  Charles  I.,  in  opposition  to  the  round- 
heads (q.  V.)  or  friends  of  the  parliament. 

CAVALIER'.  Jkak,  1680-1740;  a  native  of  lower  Languedoc,  in  southern  France; 
the  famous  chief  of  the  Camisards  (who  in  some  particulars  seem  to  have  been  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  English  and  American  shakers).  He  was  a  peasant's  son,  and  was 
employed  in  sheep-Keeping,  afterwards  as  apprentice  to  a  baker,  and  within  Uiat  period 
trained  by  a  pious  Protestant  mother.  He  was  driven  from  his  native  place  by  the  piti- 
less persecution  of  Protestants  that  followed  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  took  refuge  in  Geneva.  The  murderous  oragonnades  of  Louis  XIV.  drove  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Cevennes  at  last  to  revolt,  and  C.,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  being  their 
deliverer,  returned  in  1702  to  his  own  country,  where  he  became  one  of  the  chosen  lead- 
ers of  the  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in  July  of  that  year.  It  was  Roland  who  was 
put  in  chief  command,  but  0.  soon  rose  to  be  his  equal,  and,  thoueh  untrained  in  arms, 
he  displayed  not  only  fiery  courage,  but  extraordinary  military  skill.  Although  these 
*'  children  of  God,"  as  the  insurgents  were  called,  numbered  at  the  most  not  more  than 
3,000  men-at-arms,  they  coped  successfully  again  and  again  with  the  far  sreater  forces  of 
the  king,  and  were  never  entirely  conquered.  After  several  conflicts,  C.  Sianeed  the  seat 
of  the  war  to  the  Vivarais;  andFeb.  10,  1708,  defeated  the  royal  troops  at  Ardeche;  but 
only  a  few  days  later  he  was  completely  defeated  on  the  same  groimd,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen.  He  reappeared,  however;  was  again  defeated  at  Tour-de-Bellot; 
and  again  recovered  himself,  recruits  gladly  flocking  to  his  standard  to  take  the  places  of 
the  slain.  By  a  long  series  of  successes  he  raised  hi^  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
gained  the  full  confidence  of  the  people.  The  harshest  measures  were  tried  in  vain  against 
the  Camisards;  tlieir  mountain  retreat  was  invaded  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  their 
houses  sacked  and  burned;  but  C.  retaliated  in  kind,  invaded  the  region  of  the  plains, 
and  even  threatened  the  city  of  Nismes.  •April  16,  1704,  he  encountei-cd  marshal  Mon- 
trevel  at  the  bridge  of  Nages  with  1000  men  against  5,000,  and,  although  defeated,  man- 
aged to  retreat  with  two  thirds  of  his  forces.  Marshal  Villiers  was  next  sent  against 
him,  but  proposed  to  negotiate  instead  of  fighting.  Roland  refused  to  listen,  but  C. 
agreed  to  treat,  and  did  so,  the  result  being  that  C.  received  for  himself  a  commission 
and  a  pension  of  1200  livres,  and  for  his  brother  a  captain^s  commission.  C.  was 
authorized  to  raise  a  regiment  of  Camisajrds  to  be  sent  to  Spain,  and  liberty  was  given 
to  his  father  and  other  ±*rotestant  prisoners.  This  treaty,  which  did  not  include  any 
provision  for  general  liberty  of  conscience,  excited  great  indignation  among  the  com 
panions  of  C,  who  called  him  coward  and  traitor,  and  deserted  him.  He  was  greatly 
disheartened  at  this  treatment,  and  soon  afterward  visited  the  king  in  Paris,  by  whom 
he  was  coldly  received.  These  disappointments  and  rebuffs,  together  with  stories  cur- 
rent of  probable  attempts  upon  his  life,  impelled  him  to  leave  France.  He  went  to 
Switzerland,  and  then  to  Holland,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mme.  Dionoyer,  a  lady 
of  Nismes,  who  had  once  been  sought  in  marriage  hy  \  oltaire.  C.  then  went  to  Eng- 
land to  recruit  his  regiment  of  Camisards,  and  had  an  interview  with  queen  Anne,  who 
sent  him  with  his  regiment  to  Spain  under  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  sir  Cloudsley 
Shovel,  in  May,  1705.  At  the  battle  of  Almanza  his  Camisards  encountered  a.  French 
regiment  which  they  had  met  in  the  Cevennes,  and,  without  firing,  both  bodies  rushed 
upon  each  other  in  a  fierce  hand  to  hand  fight,  and  made  a  fearful  slaughter,  C.  being 
severely  wounded,  but  saved  from  death  by  an*  English  officer.  Long  after  his  return 
to  England  he  was  made  a  ma  j.  gen.,  and  governor  of  Jersey ;  and  finally  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.     He  died  at  Chelsea,  where  he  was  buried. 

CAVALLEB-XAQOIO  BB,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  24  m.  n.e.  of  Coni. 
It  was  formerly  fortified  and  defended  by  two  castles,  but  of  these  there  is  now  hardly 
u  vestige  remaining.     It  is  a  busy  place,  with  a  pop.  of  5,300.  uigmzea  oy  xj\^v^x  iv 
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CAVALLI'NI,  PiETBO,  1259-1844;  a  Roman  artist  taught  by  Giotto,  whom  it  is 
Hjelieved  he  assisted  in  the  mosaic  of  the  ship  of  St.  Peter,  m  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's 
•church.  He  was  also  an  adept  at  painting,  and  his'  grand  fresco  of  the  crucifixion  at 
Assisi  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation. 

CAYALBY  is  a  general  name  for  horse-soldiers  or  troopers.  The  subdivisions  are 
very  numerous;  such  as  guards,  dragoons,  lancers,  hussars,  cuirassiers,  mounted  rifles, 
etc.  The  C.  force  of  the  British  army  is  usually  <Uvided  into  household  and  Une,  The 
numbers  voted  for  1876-77  were: 

Household  Line  cavalry,  line  caraliy 

cavalry.  home  service.  in  India. 

Officers 81  558  334 

Non-commissioned  officers 192  1,178  424 

Rank  and  file 1,029  9,907  8,672 

1,202  11,643  4,880 

The  difterence  between  the  household  C.  and  the  Ime  is  this:  The  former  belong  to  the 
guards,  a  specialljr  favored  body  of  troops;  while  the  latter  comprise  all  who  are  not 
guards.  The  regiments  are  31  altogether.  During  more  than  half  a  century,  the  num- 
ber was  26;  but  in  1858,  two  new  regiments  were  created — to  restore  the  5th  and  18th 
dragoons,  which  had  been  struck  out  of  the  army  list  in  1799  for  disloyalty  in  the  Irish 
rebellion;  and  in  1862,  3  regiments  were  taken  over  from  the  abolished  local  European 
army  of  India.  The  list  comprises  2  reffiments  of  life  guards  (red),  1  of  horse  guards , 
(blue),  7  of  dragoon  guards,  and  21  of  (&agoons.  Of  these  last-named  21  regiments,  the 
1st,  2d,  and  6th  are  simply  called  dragoons;  the  5th,  9th,  12th,  16th,  and  17th,  lancers; 
the  3d,  4th,  7th,  8th,  10th.  11th,  18lh,  14th,  15th,  18th,  19th.  20th,  and  21st,  hussars.  A 
distinction  is  often  made  between  Timvy  and  Ught  C. ;  and,  in  continental  armies,  this 
distinction  is  very  marked;  but  in  England,  the  men  and  horses  are  not  selected  with 
much  reference  to  this  matter;  the  heavy  being  often  too  light,  and  the  li^ht  too  heavy, 
to  correspond  with  their  designations,  in  so  ^r  as  the  distinction  holds  in  the  British 
army,  the  dragoon  guards,  horse  guards,  and  life  guards  are  classed  and  equipped  as 
heavy  C,  the  dragoons  medium,  and  the  lancers  and  hussars  as  light  C,  for  scouring  a 
country.  It  was  m  the  capacity  of  light  C.  that  the  Prussian  Uhlans  played  so  import- 
ant a  part  in  the  late  war  between  Prussia  and  France,  acting  as  wide-stretching  feelers 
to  the  main  bodies  to  which  they  were  attached. 

The  line  C.  regiments  in  the  British  service  have  generally  8  troops  of  55  rank  and 
file  each,  with  88  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  to  the  regiment.  Th/e 
officers  for  a  full  C.  regiment  comprise  1  col.  (as  general  officer),  1  lieutcol.,  1  maj.,  8 
capts.,  18  subalterns  and  other  commissioned  officers,  and  59  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. A  lieu t. col.  in  the  guards  C.  takes  rank  with  a  full  col.  in  the  line  C;  and 
a  maj.  in  the  former  with  a  lieut.col.  in  the  latter — ^an  arrangement  that  gives  rise 
to  some  favoritism  and  jealousy ;  for  the  guards  are  in  no  sense  more  meritorious  sol- 
diers than  the  line. 

Nine  months  of  drilling  is  the  least  time  requisite  to  'make  a  recruit  fit  to  mount  on 
duty,  during  which  period  he  is  drilled  for  ei^ht  hours  a  day.  Londoners  and  agri- 
cultural laborers  are  mostlj^  sought  for;  provincial  mechanics  are  not  found  so  available. 
The  purchase  of  C.  horses  is  an  important  matter.  The  veterinary  surgeon  Of  the  regi- 
ment is  sent  out  to  buy;  but  no  horse  is  paid  for  till  approved  by  the  commanding  officer. 
The  usual  maximum  of  price  fixed  is  £33  for  a  horse  3  to  5  years  old;  but  the  horse 
costs  the  nation  £50  or  £60  pounds  by  the  time  it  is  thoroughly  fit  for  service.  See 
Dragoons,  Guabdb,  Lancers,  etc. 

CAVALRY  {arUe),  The  earliest  records  of  C.  as  a  distinct  military  organization 
date  far  back  in  the  history  of  Egypt.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  states  that  Osymandias, 
who  lived  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  led  20,000  mounted  men  against  the  rebels  in 
Bactriana.  Josephus  states  that  the  host  of  Israelites  which  escaped  from  Egypt 
included  50,000  horsemen  and  600  chariots  of  war.  Herodotus  often  alludes  to  C. ; 
and  Xenophon  relates  that  in  the  first  Messenian  war,  743  B.C.,  Lycurgus  formed  his 
C.  in  divisions.  In  the  year  371  b.c.,  Epaminondas  had  a  C.  force  of  5,000  men, 
and  we  know  that  C.  contributed  greatly  to  the  victories  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
of  Macedon.  It  had  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  334  b.c.  ; 
and  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  331  B.C.,  Alexander,  who  led  the  Macedonian  C.  of 
7,000  men,  dashed  into  a  gap  of  the  Persian  army,  and  by  this  brilliant  feat  utterly 
routed  the  enemy.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  C.  of  Greece  and  Macedon 
greatly  degenerated.  The  'Roman  cavalry  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  Hamilcar  and 
Hanmbal,  and  most  of  the  victories  of  these  two  generals  were  won  by  cavalry  over 
the  splendid  infantry  of  the  Romans.  Publius  Scipio's  defeat  at  the  Ticmus,  218  B.C., 
was  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian  horse ;  and  the  bitter  experience  at  the 
Trebia  and  the  battle  of  Cannee,  216  b.c.,  taught  the  Romans  the  value  of  cavalry, 
by  which  Scipio  finally  defeated  Hannibal  at  Zama,  202  b.c.  Vegetius  states  that  the 
lioman  C,  was  organized  into  ten  troops  or  squadrons,  forming  a  regiment  of  726 
horses,  generally  attached  to  some  special  legion.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  saddles  were 
not  in  use  until  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  stirrups  were  int£fK|^9g^  te^Aj^^^L^^s 
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in   the  5th  century.     During  the  middle  ages  C.  may  be  said  to  have  constituted 
almost  the  only  efficient  arm  of  battle.     This  was  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
nubility  in  all  countries  of  western  Europe  to  intrust  any  military  power  to  the  serfs;  the 
upper  classes  went  into  battle  mounted,  and  both  riders  and  horses  had  heavy  defensive 
armor.   The  feudal  cavalry  consisted  of  mail-clad  knights  with  their  men-at-arms.    Their 
weapons  were  lances,  battle-axes,  and  swords.     The  infantry  was  looked  down  upon 
during  the  middle  ages,  being  composed  principally  of  serfs  and  such  as  had  not  the 
means  to  keep  a  horse;  but  with  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  introduction  of  mus- 
kets, and  the  use  of  field  artillery,  a  complete  change  took  place;  the  infantry  gradually 
rose  in  reputation,  and  the  number  of  this  class  of  troops  was  augmented.     It  seems 
that  light  C.  did  not  exist  as  a  distinct  body,  with  general  officers  and  a  staff,  before 
the  time  of  Louis  XII.     Montluc,  however,  mentions  a  general  of  12,000  light  horse  in 
the  time  of  that  monarch;  and  we  hear  of  Henry  II.,  in  1552,  taking  a  troop  of  3,000 
cavalry  in  his  expedition  to  Germany.     In  1554,  marshal  De  Brissac  formed  a  corps  of 
mounted  infantry,  called  dragoons,  trained  to  fight  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  saw  tlie  importance  of  giving  more  mobility  to  this  arm.  was 
the  first  to  organize  cavalry  regiments,  each  regiment  being  composed  of  four  squadrons, 
formed  in  five  ranks,  and  numbering  about  1000  horses.     Gustavus  Adolphus  was  a  great 
C.  general,  and  used  his  cuirassiers  and  dragoons  to  good  advantage.     His  tactics  were 
much  admired,  and  were  adopted  by  manj;  European  nations.    The  French,  especially, 
distinguished  themselves  after  his  death  in  the  employment  of  C.     Turenne,  Conde, 
Moutecuculi,  and  Marlborough  were  considered  excellent  C.  leaders  in  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.     Cromwell  was  indebted  to  his  abilities  as  a  C.  officer 
for  the  victories  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.      Defensive  armor  for  C.  had  been 
abolished  in  his  time,  and  the  C.  troops  were  taught  to  use  the  carbine.     Charges  of 
cavalry  were  seldom  made  in  battle  except  bj*  the  French ;  though  Charles  XII.  always 
made  use  of  cavalry  charges  at  full  speed  witli  great  effect.     Marshal  Saxe  made  many 
improvements  in  this  arm,  and  used  ^uns  in  connection  with  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  although  regular  horse  artillery  was  not  introduced  till  1762.     It  was  not 
until  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  great,  however,  that  the  full  importance  of  cavalry  was 
developed ;  he  saw  the  necessity  of  training  these  troops  to  use  swords  instead  of  fire- 
arms, and  endeavored  to  make  them  perfect  riders.    No  firing  whatever  was  allowed  in 
the  battle  during  the  first  charge;  he  claimed  that  the  only  two  things  required  to  beat 
the  enemy  were  to  charge  him  with  the  greatest  possible  speed  and  force,  and  then  to 
outflank  him.    The  brilliant  victories  he  obtained  from  the  adoption  of  these  tactics 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Seydlitz  have  probably  never  been  excelled.     At  the  battle 
of  Hohenfriedberg  the  Prussian  cavalry  of  10  squadrons  broke  21  battalions,  routed  the 
entire  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  infantry,  and  captured  66  standards,  5  guns,  and  4,000 
prisoners.     At  the  battle  of  Zorndorf,  after  the  Russians  had  compelled  the  Prussian 
mfantry  to  retreat,  Seydlitz  with  36  squadrons  rode  down  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  then 
completely  routed  their  infantry.    Frederick  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  true  princi- 
ples of  mounted  warfare  through  long  experience  and  the  occasional  disasters  which  he 
had  met  in  the  first  and  second  Milesian  wars;  and  it  was  due  to  the  efficient  reforms 
which  he  instituted  in  the  Pi'ussian  cavalry  that  he  was  able  to  win  the  battles  of  Ross- 
bach,  Striegan,  Kesselsdorf,  Leutheu,  and  others.     One  of  the  first  improvements  made 
in  the  French  army  by  Napoleon  was  the  reorganization  of  the  cavalr3^     He  increased 
the  cuirassiers  from  one  regiment  to  twelve,  and  reintroduced  the  use  of  the  lance  and 
defensive  armor.    Some  oi  his  splendid  victories  were  due  to  this  force,  especially  at 
Marengo  and  Austerlitz;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  French  cavalry  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812  that  some  of  his  finest  achievements  in  1813  proved  useless: 
he  was  well  aware  of  this,  and  made  the  statement  that  had  he  possessed  cavalry  at  the 
battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  the  war  would  then  have  been  brought  to  an  end.    la 
modem  warfare  it  may  be  mentioned  that  cavalry  was  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino;  but  in  1866,  the  first  great  European  war  since  Waterloo,  neither  the  Austrian 
nor  the  Prussian  cavalry  won  great  distinction,  although  the  manner  in  which  the  Aus- 
trian cavalry  covered  the  retreat  of  their  army  at  the  battle  of  KOniggrtttz  was  a  noble 
example  of  courage  and  devotion.     In  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  however,  the 
excellency  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  was  the  chief  means  of  Von  Moltke's  ability  to  catty 
out  his  strategic  plans.    The  French  cavalry  were  more  remarkable  for  bravery  than  efn- 
ciency,     Great  progress  was  made  in  the  C.  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion ;  a  lapge  number  of  men  of  both  armies  were  good  riders,  and  understood 
the  management  of  horses.     They  were  at  first,  however,  quite  ignorant  of  militarj*  tac- 
tics, and  were  used  as  scouts,  as  orderlies,  and  for  outpost  service.     Gen.  Sheridan,  act- 
ing under  instructions  from  gen.  Grant,  made  the  first  successful  organization  of  C, 
which  was  called  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  comprising  three 
divisions  of  5,000  mounted  men  each.     Their  weapons  were  repeating  carbin^  and 
sabers.     It  was  with  this  force  that  gen.  Sheridan  defeated  the  confederate  C.  at  Yellow 
Tavern,  near  Richmond;  and  it  contributed  largely  to  the  defeat  of  Early  at  the  battle 
of  the  Qpequan,  near  Winchester;  and  later,  at  the  battles  near  Petersburg  and  at  Five 
Forks,  tiie  C.  took  an  important  part.     Gen.  Wilson,  whom  gen.  Sherman  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  force  called  the  C.  corps  of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  did  good 
work  in  the  way  of  organization  towards  the  close  of  the  war;  he  had  12,000  mounted 
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C.  and  3,000  who  fought  on  foot  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  not  including  a  detachment 
of  8,000  men  in  Kentucky. 

Our  0.  system  is  sijnilar  to  that  of  Euroi)ean  countries;  a  regiment  consists  of  10 
companies  of  64  men  each;  2  companies  form  a  squadron;  they  are  armed  with  sabers, 
pistols,  and  carbines.  According  to  the  army  regulations,  the  C.  in  battle  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  echelon  on  the  wines  and  at  the  center,  on  favorable  grounds;  it  should  be 
instructed  not  to  take  the  ^llop  until  within  charging  distance;  never  to  receive  a 
charge  at  a  halt,  but  to  meet  it;  or,  if  not  strong  enough,  to  retire  maneuvering;  and  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  pursuit,  and  prepared  against  a  reverse,  or  the  attacks  of  the 
reserve,  not  to  engage  all  its  squadrons  at  once,  but  to  reserve  one  third,  in  column  or 
in  echelon,  abreast  of  or  in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  wings;  this  arrangement  is  better 
than  a  second  line  with  intervals.  When  the  regular  army,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  Aug.  15,  1876,  was  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  25,000  men,  the  United  States 
C.,  consisting  of  10  regiments,  with  480  officers  and  7,911  enlisted  men,  was  left  intact. 

CAVALBY  TACTICS.  Authorities  differ  concerning  the  proportion  that  ought  to  be 
observed  between  cavalry  and  infantry  in  an  army.  In  France  and  Austria*  the  ratio  is 
about  1  to  5;  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  1  to  4;  in  Russia,  1  to  6;  in  England,  1  to  8. 

So  far  as  concerns  actual  duties,  heavy  cavalry  charge  the  enemy's  cavalry  and 
infantry,  attack  the  guns,  and  cover  a  retreat;  while  the  light  cavalry  make  reconnais- 
sances, carry  dispatches  and  messages,  maintain  outposts,  supply  pickets,  scour  the 
countiy  for  forage,  aic  the  commissariat,  pursue  the  enemy,  and  strive  to  screen  the 
movements  of  the  infantry  by  their  rapid  maneuvers  on  the  front  and  flanks  of  their 
army.  At  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  the  heavy  cavalry  charge  was  within  the  reasonable 
duties  of  the  troops,  but  that  of  the  light  cavalry  was  not;  the  former  succeeded,  the 
latter  failed,  A  cavalry  horse  will  walk  4  m.  in  an  hour  on  general  service,  trot  8  m.  in 
maneuvering,  and  gallop  11  m.  in  making  a  charge.  The  cavalry  usually  attack  in  line 
against  cavalry,  en  echewn  against  artillery,  and  m  column  against  infantry.  When  an 
attack  is  about  to  be  made,"the  cavalry  usually  group  into  three*  bodies — the  attacking, 
the  supporting,  and  the  reserve.  Close  combat  and  hand-to-hand  struggle  are  the  province 
of  cavalry;  infantry  and  artillery  may  fight  at  a  distance,  but  cavalry  cannot.  It  is  rare 
that  two  bodies  of  cavalry  stand  to  fight  each  other;  the  weaker  of  the  two,  or  the  less 
resolute,  usually  turns  and  gallops  off.  The  work  to  be  done  by  the  horse  is  to  pursue, 
to  overwhelm,  to  cut  down.  They  cannot  wait  to  receive  an  attack  like  infantry;  they 
must  either  pursue  or  retreat;  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  said,  "  rest  is  incompatible 
with  cavalry."  The  infantry  and  artillery  more  frequently  win  the  victory;  but  the 
cavalry  prepare  the  way  for  doing  this,  capture  prisoners  and  trophies,  pursue  the 
flying  enemy,  rapidly  succor  a  menaced  point,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  infantry  and 
artillery,  if  retreat  be  necessary.  Cavalry  is  necessary  to  finish  off  work  mainly  done 
by  others;  and,  without  its  aid,  signal  success  is  seldom  obtained  on  the  field.  Many 
^of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  British  in  1857  and  the  following  year,  in  India, 
were  rendered  almost  nugatory  by  the  paucity  of  cavalry,  while,  as  a  contrast,  the 
German  victories  of  1870  were  enhanced  by  the  splendid  services  of  their  uhlans  and 
other  light  cavalry. 

CAVAK,  an  inland  co.  in  the  b.  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  It  lies  in  the  narrowest  part  of 
Ireland,  18  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  20  from  the  Irish  sea.  Area,  746  sq.m.  About 
three  fourths  is  arable.  Bogs  and  hills,  with  many  small  lakes,  are  found  in  the  n.w. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Erne,  the  Woodford,  and  the  Annalee.  The  e.  half  of  C.  rests 
on  clay-slate  and  grauwacke;  the  mountain-district  in  the  w.  is  carboniferous  formation. 
Of  minerals,  C.  affords  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  many  mineral  springs.  The 
climate  is  cold  and  damp;  and  the  soil  is  poor,  wet,  and  clayey,  except  along  the  streams. 
In  1878,  of  466,261  acres,  158,114  were  in  crop,  the  chief  crops  being  oats,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  flax.  The  farms  are  small.  The  population,  which  had  fallen  to  153,906 
in  1861,  was  in  1871  only  140,785,  of  whom  113,174  are  Roman  Catholics,  21.223 
Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  of  other  denominations.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief  in- 
dustry, but  linen  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  Chief  towns — Cavan,  Bailie- 
borough,  and  Belturbet.  C.  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  school  in  the  year  ending  March  81,  1876,  was  81,368. 

CAVAK,  the  capital  of  Cavan  co.,  Ireland,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Annalee,  70 
m.  n.w.  of  Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Irish  N.  W.  railway.  The  suburbs 
are  chiefly  wretched  cabins.  The  principal  buildings  are  in  the  w.  outskirts.  The 
public  garden  was  bequeathed  by  a  late  lady  Farnham,  and  the  beautiful  demesne  of 
lord  Farnham  lies  between  C.  and  Lough  Oughter,  which  is  about  5  m.  west.  Pop.  '71, 
8,889.     Agriculture  forms  the  chief  industry  of  the  people. 

CAVABZE'BBj  a  t.  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Venice,  22  m.  s.s.  w.  of  Venice  city. 
Pop.  12,400.  It  is  situated  on  the  Adige,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts  called  C.  destro 
and  C.  Hnistro.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  inhabitants  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  cattle, 
silk,  and  wood  for  fuel. 

CAVATI'KA,  a  short  form  of  operatic  air,  of  a  soft  character,  differing  from  the  ordi- 
nary aria  in  consisting  only  of  one  part,  and  that  spun  out  more  in  the  form  of  a  song. 
Modern  composers  have,  however,  disregarded  this  difference^.  ^   Ro^gityj^ji^^ 
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Weber,  in  his  operas,  adds  an  introduction  or  a  recitative.    The  most  perfect  specimen 
of  the  C.  is  that  in  Meyerbeer's  opera  of  Robert  the  Demi. 

GAVE,  Edward,  deserves  mention  as  the  founder  of  the  Gentleman's  Maganne,  the 
first  literary  journal  of  the  kind  ever  established.  He  was  b.  at*Newton,  in  Warwick- 
shire, in  1691;  obtained  a  good  education  at  Rugby,  and,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
became  apprentice  to  a  printer.  Obtaining  money  enough  to  set  up  a  small  printing- 
office,  he  projected  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  has  now  existed  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter.  He  was  the  friend  and  early  patron  of  8amuel  Johnson.  C.  died 
Jan.,  1754. 

CAVE,  William,  an  English  divine  and  scholar  of  distinction,  was  b.  at  Pickwell, 
Leicestershire,  Dec,  1637.  He  studied  at  Cambridge;  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of 
Islington  in  1662;  afterwards  to  the  rectory  of  Almallows  the  Great,  London;  and  in 
1690  to  the  vicarage  of  Isleworth,  Middlesex.  He  d.  at  Windsor,  Aug.  4,  1718.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  works  of  a  religious  character,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Liwe  of  tfie  Apostles;  Lites  of  the  Muhers;  and  PrimitiM  ChrkHanity,  which  were  once 
standard  works. 

CAVEAT  (Lat.  caveo,  to  beware),  a  Judicial  warning  or  caution.  Caveats,  in  Eng- 
land, are  used  to  stop  the  enrollment  of  decrees  in  chancery,  the  issuing  of  lunacy  com- 
missions, etc.  It  consists  in  an  intimation  by  the  party  interested  to  the  proper  officer, 
to  pre'v^ent  him  from  taking  any  step  without  such  intimation  being  made  to  the  said 
party  as  shall  enable  him  to  appear  and  object. 

CAVEAT  EMPTOR,  notice  to  a  purchaser  of  property  to  beware  or  be  watchful  of 
his  rights.  In  a  sale  of  real  estate  the  rights  of  the  purchaser  depend  entirely  upon  the 
covenants  of  title  which  he  receives;  but  personal  property  the  purchaser  takes  at 
his  own  risk,  unless  the  seller  gives  an  express  warranty,  or  the  law  should  imply  such 
warranty  from  the  circumstance  of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  sold,  or  unless 
the  seller  should  be  guilty  of  fraudulent  misrepresentation  or  concealment  in  respect  to 
a  material  inducement  to  the  sale. 

CAYEAU,  a  convivial  and  literary  association  in  Paris,  so  called  from  meeting  in  a 
cavern  known  as  **the  cave."  It  was  started  in  1728,  and  continued  about  ten  years. 
Dinners  were  given  on  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month,  which  were  attended  by  Helve- 
tius,  Crebillon,  and  other  celebrities.  The  Caveau  Moderne  was  started  in  1806,  and 
had  dinner  on  the  20th  of  each  month  at  the  Rocher  de  Caucale.  The  association 
declined,  but  was  reorganized  in  1834,  and  in  1866  Jules  Janin  was  received  as  a  mem- 
ber.   The  meetfngs  are  now  more  formal  and  academical  than  convivial. 

CAVEDO  NE,  Jacopo,  1577-1660;  an  Italian  painter,  educated  in  the  school  of 
Caracci,  and  workman  under  them  in  the  churches  of  Bologna.  His  chief  productions 
are  "The  Adoration  of  the  Magi;"  •'  The  Four  Doctors;"  "The  Last  Supper;"  and  espe- 
cialljr  "The  Virgin  and  Child  in  Glory,"  now  in  the  Bolognese  academy.  He  was  at^ 
one  time  an  assistant  to  Guido,  in  Rome.  In  his  declining  years  he  was  broken  down  by 
the  loss  of  a  favorite  son,  and  finally  died  in  extreme  poverty  in  a  stable  at  Bologna. 

CAVELIER',  Pierre  Jules,  b.  1814;  a  French  sculptor,  who  studied  under  David 
d*  Angers  and  Delaroche.  He  first  gained  celebrity  about  1842  by  a  statue  of  • '  Penelope," 
for  which  he  received  the  medal  of  honor  and  three  years'  pension.  A  few  years  later 
he  became  a  member  of  the  institute.  Among  his  other  works  are  "  Truth,"  in  tlie 
Louvre,  a  statue  of  Abelard,  and  busts  of  Napoleon,  Ary  Schaffer,  and  Horace  Vernet. 

CAYEITDISH,  Henry,  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  18th  c. ,  son  of  lord  Charles 
Cavendish,  and  nephew  of  the  third  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  bom  at  Nice,  Oct.  10, 
1781.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  scientific  investigations. 
The  large  fortune  which  was  bequeathed  to  him  by  an  uncle,  enabled  him  to  follow 
uninterruptedly  his  favorite  pursuits.  He  almost  secluded  himself  from  the  world,  and 
was  so  averse  to  meet  with  strangers,  that  he  had  his  library — a  magnificent  one— built 
at  a  distance  from  his  house,  so  tliat  he  might  not  encounter  persons  coming  to  consult 
it;  and  his  female  domestic  servants  had  orders  to  keep  out  of  his  sight,  on  pain  of  dis- 
missal. His  dinner  he  ordered  daily  by  a  note  placed  on  the  hall-table.  He  died,  unraa^ 
ried,  Feb.,  1810,  leaving  considerably  more  than  a  million  sterling  to  his  relatives.  Asa 
philosopher,  C.  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank.  To  him  it  may  almost  be  said  we  owe 
the  foundation  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  for  prior  to  his  time  it  had  hardly  an  existence. 
In  1760,  he  discovered  the  extreme  levity  of  inflammable  air,  now  known  as  hydrogen 
gas— a  discovery  which  led  to  balloon  experiments,  and  projects  for  aerial  navigation; 
and  later,  he  ascertained  that  wat^r  resulted  from  the  union  of  two  gases — a  discovery, 
however,  to  which  Watt  (q.v.)  is  supposed  to  have  an  equal  claim.  The  accuracy  aud 
completeness  of  C.'s  processes  are  remarkable.  So  high  an  authority  as  sir  Humphry 
Davy  declared,  that  they  "were  all  of  a  finished  nature,  and  though  many  of  them  were 
performed  in  the  very  infancy  of  chemicjil  science,  yet  their  accuracy  and  their  beauty 
have  remained  unimpired  amidst  the  progress  of  discovery."  C.  also  wrote  papers  on 
electricity,  astronomical  instruments,  etc. 

GAvjSAiilSH,  3IARGARET,  Duchcss  of  Newcastle,  second  wife  of  William,  b.  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I. ,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on 
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record  of  a  person  afflicted  with  the  caeoethes  seribendi,  who  had  no  capacity  whatever 
for  writing.  She  produced  no  less  than  13  folio  volumes,  10  of  which  were  printed, 
treating,  indifferently,  on  all  subjects  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  careless  in  all,  both  as  to 
grammar  and  style.  Her  mania  for  scribbling  kept  up  her  maids  at  night,  so  that,  if 
she  chanced  to  wake  with  anything  on  her  mind,  they  might  be  ready  to  note  it  down 
at  once.  The  duchess  was  relieved,  but  a  dead- weight  fell  upon  the  field  of  literature. 
She  died  in  1673. 

CAVENDISH,  Thomas,  1560-92;  the  third  circumnavigator  of  the  globe.  He  studied 
for  a  brief  period  at  Cambridge,  but  left  without  a  degree,  followed  the  court,  and  soon 
squandered  his  inheritance,  to  repair  which  he  turned  to  maritime  adventure,  and  fitted 
out  a  ship  that  accompanied  sir  Kichard  Grenville's  expedition  to  Virginia  in  1585.  In 
July,  1586,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  three  vessels  on  a  predatory  expedition,  passed 
through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  cruised  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  Mexico, 
and  burned  or  sunk  19  vessels,  among  which  was  the  i^nta  Anna,  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  having  an  immensely  valuable  cargo,  which  he  seized  off  California.  He 
returned  to  Plymouth  Sept.  9,  15ife,  with  his  phuider,  having  gone  around  the  globe  in 
2  years  and  50  days.  When  he  came  home  it  waji  said  that  his  seamen  were  clothed  in 
silk,  his  sails  were  of  damask,  and  his  topmast  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  Within 
three  years  he  wasted  his  wealth,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  another  voy- 
age, which  was  disastrous,  his  crew  rebelling  after  leaving  the  straits  of  Magellan  and 
compelling  him  to  return  to  England.   This  so  dispirited  him  that  he  died  on  the  voyage. 

CAVENDISH,  Sir  William,  1505-57;  brought  up  in  the  family  of  cardinal  Wolsey, 
whom  he  served  as  gentleman-usher  of  the  chamber.  He  was  present  at  the  death  of 
the  cardinal,  and  delayed  his  attendance  at  court  to  see  the  remains  of  his  patron  properly 
cared  for.  The  act  so  pleased  Henry  VIII.  that  he  made  Cavendish  a  member  of  hia 
household,  treasurer  of  his  chamber,  and  a  privy  councilor,  subsequently  adding  the  dig- 
nity of  knighthood.  He  filled  other  offices,  and  obtained  grants  of  valuable  lordships  m 
Hertfordshire.  His  great  property  became  the  foundation  of  the  immense  estates  of  the 
dukes  of  Devonshire.  He  seems  to  have  retained  favor  through  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Mary.     He  was  the  author  of  TJie  Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

CAVEITDISH,  William,  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  distinguished  loyalist  of  the  17th  e., 
son  of  sir  Charles  Cavendish,  younger  brother  of  the  first  earl  of  Devonshire,  was  b. 
1692.  His  learning  and  winning  address  made  him  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  James  I., 
who,  in  1610,  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  Other  honors  rapidly  succeeded.  In 
1620,  he  was  made  a  peer  of  tlie  realm.  Charles  I.,  about  1628,  gave  him  the  title  of 
earl  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  in  1638  intrust<»d  him  with  the  tuition  of  his  son, 
afterwards  Charles  11.  His  support  of  the  kine  during  the  contest  with  the  parliament- 
ary forces  was  munificent.  He  contributed  £10,000  to  the  treasury,  and  raised  a  troop 
of  200  knights  and  gentlemen,  who  served  at  their  own  cost.  As  general  of  all  the  forces 
raised  n.  of  the  Trent,  he  had  power  to  issue  declarations,  confer  knighthood,  coin 
money,  and  raise  men;  and  the  last  part  of  his  commission  he  executed  with  great  zeal. 
The  banquets  C.  gave  to  the  king  when  he  went  n.  were  magnificent  enough  to  find 
record  in  history ;  one  of  them  cost  no  less  than  £15,000,  even  in  those  days  when  money 
was  more  valuable  than  it  row  is.  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  C.  retired  to  the 
continent,  where  he  resided,  at  times  in  great  poverty,  until  the  Restoration.  On  his 
return,  he  was  created  duke  of  Newcastle,  He  died  Dec.  25,  1676.  On  the  continent, 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  management  of  horses,  and 
several  plays,  not  of  a  character  to  increase  any  man's  reputation  for  intelligence. 

CAVENDISH'S  EXPERIMENT.    See  Eabth,  ante, 

CA'VERY,  or  Cau'vert,  a  river  in  India,  rising  about  12°  26'  n.,  and  75"  84'  e., 
and  flowing  s.e.  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  about  470  m.  long,  but  navigable  only  for 
small  boats. 

CAVES,  or  Caverns  (Lat.  eamis,  hollow),  are  hollow  places  in  the  earth.  They  are 
either  natural  or  artificial.  Natural  C.  have  l^een  produced  by  the  fractiu*e  and  disloca- 
tion consequent  on  the  upheaval  of  the  strata,  bv  water,  or  by  both  causes  combined. 
The  denuding  or  eroding  power  of  water,  which  has  produced  the  materials  of  stratified 
rocks,  has  formed  caverns  in  the  courses  of  rivers  ana  on  the  coast-line  of  the  sea.  The 
moving  waters,  carrying  with  them  gravel  and  sand,  enter  natural  cracks  and  crevices, 
and,  by  abrading  their  walls,  increase  their  size,  so  as  to  form  C. ;  or  they  attack  less 
indurated  portions  of  the  solid  strata,  and  form  cavities  bounded  by  the  harder  rock. 
Such  caverns  are  of  frequent  occurrence  round  the  shores  of  Bntain,  and  indicate, 
where  they  occur,  an  ancient  sea-margin  of  the  island.  In  limestone  rocks,  the  destroy- 
ing power  of  water  is  increased  when  it  contains  chemical  agents  which  have  the  power 
of  dissolving  the  substance  of  the  rock,  and  so  causing  it  to  be  carrried  off  in  solution 
by  the  water. 

C.  most  frequently  occur  in  limestone  rocks.  They  especially  abound  in  the  oolitic 
limestone,  which  on  this  account  was  called  by  the  earlier  continental  geologists  "  cav- 
ern limestone."  The  celebrated  C.  of  Franconia  in  Germany,  of  Kentucky  (q.v.)  in 
America,  that  of  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire,  and  many  other?,  occur  in  this  formation. 
Next  to  limestone,  the  triassic  measures,  containing  rock-salt,  a  material  easily  removed 
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by  water,  most  abound  in  caverns.  They  are  also  frequently  met  with  in  igneous  rocks 
—the  picturesque  cave  of  Fingal,  in  Staffa,  is  formed  in  basalt;  and  in  South  America 
and  Iceland  the  modern  lava  contains  large  caverns. 

Many  caverns  have  a  calcareous  incrustation  lining  their  interior,  giving  them  a  gor- 
geous appearance.  Sometimes  this  deposit  is  pure  white,  and  has,  when  the  cave  is 
lighted  up,  a  richness  and  transparency  that  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is,  however,  more 
generally  colored  by  the  impurities  which  the  water  has  taken  up  from  the  superincum- 
bent strata.  To  the  incrustations  which  are  suspended  from  the  roof,  like  icicles,  the 
name  stalactite  is  given,  while  those  rising  from  the  floor  are  designated  stalagmites. 
Sometimes  the  pendent  stalactite  is  produced  so  as  to  meet  the  ascending  stalagmite, 
and  form  pillars,  as  if  to  support  the  roof,  as  in  the  **  organ"  in  the  Blue  John  Mine. 
Derbyshire.  The  source  and  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  by 
Liebig  as  follows:  The  mold  of  the  superficial  soil,  being  acted  upon  by  moisture  and 
air,  evolves  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  rain.  The  rain-water  thus  impregnated, 
permeating  the  calcareous  strata,  has  the  power  of  taking  up  a  portion  of  the  lime,  which 
It  retains  in  a  liquid  condition,  until  from  evaporation  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is 
parted  with,  when  the  lime  again  returns  to  its  solid  state,  and  forms  the  incrustation. 

C.  have  an  additional  interest  to  the  geologist,  from  the  occurrence  in  many  of  osseous 
remains  under  the  calcareous  incrustations  of  the  floor.  The  bones  are  imbedded  in 
mud,  and  frequently  concreted  into  a  firm  calcareous  breccia.  They  belong  to  the  pleie- 
tocene  period,  when  the  C.  in  Europe  were  inhabited  by  large  hyenas  and  bears.  Por- 
tions of  other  animals  inhabiting  the  neighborhood  were  dragged  by  them  into  their 
dens,  to  serve  as  food.  In  this  way  the  bones  of  herbivorous  and  other  animals  are  found 
mixed  with  those  of  the  beasts  ^of  prev;  they  have  a  broken  and  gnawed  appearance, 
similar  to  what  is  produced  on  recent  bones  by  the  teeth  of  a  hyena.  No  less  than  33 
species  of  mammals  and  5  species  of  birds  have  been  discovered  in  the  C.  of  the  British 
islands,  of  which  about  the  half  still  survive  in  Europe,  while  the  remainder  are  extinct. 
The  mammals  are  species  of  ox,  deer,  horse,  wolf,  dog,  hare,  fox,  weasel,  water-rat, 
mole,  bat,  hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros,  besides  the  hyena  and  bear;  and  the  birds  are 
species  of  lark,  partridge,  pigeon,  goose,  and  crow. 

The  most  productive  ossiferous  cavern  in  Britain  is  that  of  Kirkdale,  25  m.  from 
York,  in  which  the  remains  of  about  300  hyenas  have  been  detected,  besides  innumer- 
able gnawed  bones  of  those  animals  on  which  they  preyed.  The  carboniferous  limestones 
of  Glamorganshire  abound  in  caves,  which  have  been  explored  by  Buckland,  and  more 
recently  and  thoroughly  by  Dr.  Falconer.  At  the  meeting  of  the  geological  society  in 
June,  1860,  Dr.  Falconer  thus  describes  the  contents  or  one  of  them,  called  Bacon 
hole.  On  the  limestone  fioor  of  the  cave  are--{l.)a  few  inches  of  marine  sand,  abound- 
ing with  litorina  riidis,  L.  litoralis,  and  da^silia  mgricaiis,  with  bones  of  an  armcola  and 
birds;  (2.)  a  thin  layer  of  stalagmite:  (3.)  two  feet  of  blackish  sand,  containing  a  mass 
of  bones  of  elephas  anUqum,  with  remains  of  meleft  taxus  and  putmitts  ;  (4.)  two  feet  of 
ochreous  earth,  limestone  breccia,  and  sandy  layers,  with  remains  of  elephas  antiquut, 
rhinoceroa  liemitoichiis,  hyana,  cants  lupus,  ursus  spelcms,  bos,  and  e^ims;  (5.)  irregular 
stalagmite;  (6.)  two  feet  of  limestone  breccia  and  stalagmite,  with  bones  of  ursussLud 
bos;  (7.)  a  foot  or  so  of  irregular  stalagmite,  with  vnvs;  and  (8.)  dark-colored  superficial 
earth,  kept  sloppy  by  abundant  drip,  with  bones  of  bos,  cervus,  cauis  wipes,  horns  of 
reindeer  and  roebuck,  together  with  shells  of  patella,  mytUvs,  purpura,  and  liiorina 
(probably  brought  into  the  cavern  as  food  by  birds),  and  also  pieces  of  ancient  British 

Sottery.  After  a  review  of  the  fauna  of  the  bone  caves  of  this  country  and  of  Europe, 
►r.  Falconer  concludes  that  the  caves  of  Glamorganshire  have  probably  been  filled  up 
with  their  mammalian  remains  since  the  deposition  of  the  bHOuloer-clay,  and  that  there 
exist  no  mammalian  remains  in  the  ossiferous  caves  of  England  and  Wales  referable  to 
a  fauna  of  a  more  ancient  geological  date.     See  Kent's  Cavern. 

Ossiferous  C.  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  fossils  of  those  in  Australia  show 
that  the  fauna  of  the  pleistocene  period  had  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
present  day.     The  remains  consist  chiefiy  of  kangaroos  and  allied  genera  of  marsupials. 

CAVIA'NA,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  about  85  m.  long 
by  20  wide;  fertile  and  well-stocked  with  cattle.  The  little  town  of  Robadello,  on  the 
8.e.  coast  of  the  island,  is  almost  exactly  under  the  equator. 

CAV'IAB£,  the  salted  roes  of  the  common  sturgeon  (acdpenser  stwrio)  and  other  fiahes 
of  the  same  genus.  See  Sturgeon.  It  is  chiefly  prepared  in  Russia,  where  it  is  CTeatiy 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  It^y  and 
France.  The  species  of  sturgeon  from  the  roe  of  which  it  is  chiefly  prepared,  inhabit 
the  Caspian  and  Black  seas  and  their  tributary  rivers.  Among  them  are  the  bielaga, 
or  great  sturgeon  (acdpenser  huso),  the  osseter  {A.  guJdenstadUi),  the  schei^  or  sevruga 
(A.  stellatus),  and  the  sterlet  {A,  ruthenm).  The  C.  made  from  the  roe  of  the  last- 
named  species  is  esteemed  particularly  delicious,  and  is  reserved  for  the  Russian  court. 
Astrakhan  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  preparation  of  caviare.  More  than  400,000  Iba.  of 
O.  have  been  prepared  in  the  Caspian  fishery  in  a  single  year. 

CAYITE,  a  t.  of  considerable  importance  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pines.   It  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  Manila,  10  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  of  which 
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it  forms  the  quarantine  station.  It  has  a  large  cigar  manufactory,  is  the  chief  naval 
depot  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  east,  and  gives  name  to  a  province  with  a  pop. 
oi  57,000.     Tiie  population  of  the  town  itself  is  some  6,000  or  7,000. 

CAYOB,  or  Cavouh',  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  7  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Piuerolo.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk-twist,  linens,  leather,  etc.,  and  marble  and  slate 
quarries.     Pop.  6,000  or  7.000. 

CAVO-BILIE'VO  (Ital.).  In  this  peculiar  kind  of  rilievo,  which  was  extensively  era- 
ployed  by  Egyptian  artists,  the  highest  surface  of  the  object  represented  is  only  on  a 
level  with  the  plane  of  the  original  stone,  the  rounded  sides  being  cut  into  it.  The 
effect  resembles  that  of  a  concave  seal.  It  is  correctly  described  as  intaglio  rUiecato,  A 
wood-out  is  given  in  Fairholt's  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art  of  the  £g3rptian  king  Amu- 
noph  III.  in  hieroglyphics. 

CAVOTTU,  Count  Camuxa  Benso  di,  a  distinguished  Italian  statesman  of  the  19th 
c,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family  of  Piedmont,  was  b.  at  Turin,  Aug. 
10,  1810.  He  was  educated  for  a  military  career,  but  his  liberal  tendencies  being  likely 
to  prove  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  promotion,  he  retired  during  the  stirring  events 
of  1830-31,  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  in  which  he  introduced  ^eat  improve- 
ments. He  was  the  first  to  use  guano  in  Piedmont;  and,  at  his  instigation,  a  national 
agricultural  society  was  formed.  During  a  residence  in  England,  he  made  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  political  organization  of  the  country,  and  also  with  its  indus- 
trial institutions ;  knowledge  of  which  he  made  good  use  on  his  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try in  184^.  In  coniunction  with  Count  Cesare  iJalbo,  he  in  1847  established  a  political 
daily  journal,  in  which  he  advocated  the  interests  of  the  middle  classes— a  representa- 
tive system,  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  English  constitution,  as  opposed  alike  to 
absolutism  on  the  one  hand,  and  mob  rule  on  the  other.  On  his  suggestion,  tlie  king 
was  petitioned  for  a  constitution,  which  was  granted  in  Feb.,  1848.  As  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  during  the  storniy  period  which  succeeded  Charles  Albert's 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria  in  Mar. ,  C.  strenuously  opposed  the  ultra-democrats, 
and  counseled  an  alliance  with  England  as  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the 
Italian  arms.  In  the  marquis  d'Azeglio's  ministry,  formed  soon  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Novara,  C.  was  successively  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  minister  of  marine, 
and  minister  of  finance;  and  in  1852  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  d'Azeglio  as  premier. 
From  this  time  until  his  resignation  in  1859,  m  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Villafranca,  C.  was  the  originator  as  well  as  the  director  of  the  Sardinian  pol- 
icy. Taking  upon  himself  at  different  times,  in  addition  to  the  premiership,  the  duties 
of  the  ministers  of  finance,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  latterly  of  home  and  foreign 
affairs,  he  greatly  improved  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  introduced  free- 
trade,  consolidated  constitutionalism,  weakened  clerical  influence,  and  made  Sardinia  a 
power  of  some  account  in  'Europe,  by  bringing  her  into  alliance  with  England  and 
France  against  Russia.  The  dispatches  which  C.  penned  in  reply  to  those  of  Austria, 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war,  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  as  master- 
pieces of  astute  diplomacy.  In  Jan.,  1860,  C.  was  again  called  upon  to  preside  over 
the  Sardinian  government,  the  duties  of  forei^  minister  likewise  devolving  upon  him, 
and  temporarily  those  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  also.  He  continued  to  direct  the 
Sardinian  policy  until  liis  death,  June,  1861. 

CA'VY  {eavia\  a  genus  of  quadi-upeds  of  the  order  rodentia,  regarded  as  the  type  of  a 
family,  cavidce,  differing  from  the  hare  family  (leporidcB),  in  the  complete  want  of  clav- 
icles, in  the  want  of  growing  roots  to  the  molar  teeth,  and  in  having  the  incisors  situated 
as  in  other  quadrupeds  generally,  and  not  in  the  peculiar  manner  so  characteristic  of  the 
hares.  There  are  four  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  in  the  genus  C.  these  are  compound; 
and  the  genus  is  further  characterized  by  four  toes  on  each  of  the  fore-feet,  and  three  on 
each  of  the  hind-feet,  by  the  feet  not  being  webbed,  by  the  females  having  only  two 
teats,  and  by  the  want  of  a  tail.  One  species,  cavia  cobaya,  has  been  long  well  known 
as  a  domesticated  animal,  and  hasubeen  a  common  pet  and  plaything  of  children  in 
Europe,  almost  from  the  lime  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Common  C.  or  Restless  C,  but  much  more  frequently  receives  the  name  of  Guinea- 
pig,  although  it  is  neither  nearly  related  to  pigs,  nor  a  native  of  Guinea.  Perhaps  Guinea, 
in  this  name,  may  be  a  con-uption  of  Gniana,  the  cavies,  and  indeed  the  whole  family 
of  the  cavidcBy  bemg  exclusively  South  American.  The  colors  which  the  domesticated 
C.  exhibits  have  never  been  seen  in  any  of  the  wild  cavies  of  South  America;  and  as  it 
is  known  to  have  exhibited  the  same  variations  of  color  from  about  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Europe,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  long  domesticated  by  some  of  the  South 
American  tribes.  The  Guinea-pig  multiplies  with  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
known  quadruped,  producing  young  ones  when  only  two  months  old,  and  afterwards  at 
intervals  of  two  months,  and  n-om  four  to  twelve  in  a  litter.  This  extraordinary  fecun- 
dity is  probably  not  so  much  the  result  of  domestication,  as  a  provision  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  race  in  a  wild  state,  the  little  animal  being  very  defenseless  and  destitute  of 
means  of  escape,  the  ready  prey  of  every  carnivorous  beast  and  bird. — The  other  species 
of  C.  much  resemble  the  Guinea-pig.  Some  of  them  are  very  numerous  in  some  parts 
of  South  America,  and  are  sought  for  food,  although  no  such  use  is  made  of  the  domes- 
ticated cavy.    The  agouti  (q.v.)  and  the  capybara  (q.v.)  are  ranked  among  the  cavidcB. 
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CAWDOR,  or  Calder,  a  parish  in  co.  Nairn,  Scotland,  noted  as  the  site  of  Cawdor 
castle  in  which  Shakespeare  places  the  murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth.  But  the  murder 
took  place  400  years  before  the  castle  was  built — which  may  prove  that  Shakespeare  was 
"  not  for  a  day  but  for  all  time."  During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  lord  Lovat  was  for  a 
time  concealed  in  this  castle. 

CAWK,  a  popular  name  for  a  massive  variety  of  the  mineral  called  heavy  spar  or 
sulphate  of  baryta.    See  Baryta. 

CAWKPOBE',  a  city  of  the  Doab,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gan^s,  about  140  m.  above 
Allahabad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna,  being  separated  by  the  nver  from  Oude,  whose 
capital,  Lucknow,  lies  58  m.  to  the  n.e.  The  lat  is  26°  29'  n.,  and  the  loAg.  80°  25'  east. 
The  stream  in  front,  varying,  according  to  the  season,  from  500  yards  in  width  to  more 
than  a  mile,  presents  a  large  and  motley  assemblage  of  steam-vessels  and  native  craft. 
C,  at  least  as  a  place  of  note,  is  of  recent  origin,  being  indebted  for  its  growth,  besides 
its  commercial  facilities,  partly  to  military  and  political  considerations.  In  1777,  beiug 
then  an  ap{)endage  of  Oude,  it  was  assigned  by  the  nawab  as  the  station  of  a  subsidiary 
force;  and  in  1801  it  became,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  British  property.  Its  canton- 
ments, having  accommodation  for  7,000  troops,  have  gradually  accumulated  about 
50,000  native  inhabitants;  while  the  city  itself  contains  a  somewhat  larger  population  of 
similar  origin.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857,  C.  was  the  scene  of  Nana  Sahib's  massacre 
of  his  English  captives.  Though  C.  is  only  379  ft.  above  the  sea,  yet,  during  winter, 
considerable  quantities  of  ice  are  made  for  preservation,  through  the  cxposin^of  water  by 
night  in  shallow  vessels.    Pop.  *72  of  C.  (spelt  also  Khanpur),  122,770. 

CAWKPOBE,  the  district  of  the  above-described  city,  in  the  lieutenant-governorship 
of  the  n.w.  provinces.  Occupying  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Doab,  it  touches  at  once 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges;  while  to  the  eastward  it  has  Futtehpore,  and,  to  the  west- 
ward, Etawah  and  Fumickabad.  With  a  pop.  in  *71  of  1,165,489,  it  has  an  area  of 
2,358  sq.m.,  stretching  in  lat.  from  25°  55'  to  27**  n.,  and  in  long,  from  79*  34'  to  80'  87' 
east.  It  is  an  alluvialplain  of  great  fertility.  The  vine  is  cultivated,  and  indigo  grows 
wild.  Besides  its  two  mighty  rivers  and  their  navigable  tributaries,  the  Ganges  canal 
traverses  the  country  for  about  60  miles. 

GAXAXAB'CA,  or  Cajamarca,  a  province  in  the  n.w.  of  Peru,  with  a  capital  of  its 
own  name.  It  is  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Andes,  forming  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Maranon. 
The  province  has  273,000  inhabitants,  and  the  city  about  20,000. 

CAXAMAR'CA,  or  Cajamarca,  a  Peruvian  city,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Andes,  in  a  fertile  valley  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
9,000  ft.  above  tide,  7°  7'  s.  and  78"  31'  w. ;  72  m.  n.n.e.  of  Truxillo.  The  streets  are  regu- 
lar, but  most  of  the  houses  are  of  clay.  There  are  two  or  three  fine  churches,  a 
monastery,  a  nunnery,  and  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas 
of  Peru,  who  was  murdered  there  by  the  Spaniards  in  1533.  Near  the  city  are  the 
sulphur  springs  of  Pultamarca,  called  "the  Inca's  baths,"  which  have  a  temperature  of 
156^  and  arc  much  frequented.  There  are  manufactures  of  wool,  linen,  steel,  silver,  etc, 
and  a  good  trade  with  Truxillo.  A  railway  connects  C.  with  the  port  of  Pacasmayo. 
Pop.  12,000. 

GAXAMABQUIL'LAi  a  t.  of  n.  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Libertad,  100  m.  e.D.e.  of 
Truxillo.    Pop.  about  8,000. 

GAXATAM'BO,  or  Cajatambo,  a  t.  of  n.  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Ancachs,  120  m. 
n.n.e;  of  Lima,  with  a  pop.  of  about  6,000.    There  are  silver-mines  in  the  neighborhood. 

CAXI'AS,  a  t.  in  Brazil  on  the  river  Itapicuru,  about  300  m.  s.e.  of  Maranhao.  It  is 
a  place  of  large  trade  in  rice,  cotton,  cattle,  etc. 

GAXTOH,  William,  who  introduced  printing  into  England,  was  b.  in  the  "Weald  of 
Kent,  about  1422.  The  jjarticulars  of  the  life  of  this  great  benefactor  of  his  country  arc 
scanty.  He  was  apprenticed  in  1439  to  Robert  Lalfee,  a  wealthy  London  mercer.  At 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1441,  he  went  to  Bruges,  where  in  1462  or  1463  he  seems  to  have 
been  governor  of  a  chartered  association  of  English  adventurers  trading  to  foreign  parts. . 
In  1471,  C.  entered  the  service  of  Margaret,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  formerly  an 
English  princess;  and  apparently  towards  the  end  of  1476  he  set  up  his  wooden  printing- 

Eress  at  the  sign  of  the  red  pale  in  the  almonry  at  Westminster.  The  art  of  printing  he 
ad  acquired  during  his  sojourn  in  Bruges,  doubtless  from  Colard  Mansion,  a  well- 
known  printer  of  that  city;  and  in  1474  he  put  through  the  press  the  first  bookprinted 
in  the  ifnglish  tongue,  the  Becuyell  of  the  HUtcrye^  of  Troye,  a  translation  of  Raoul  le 
Fevre's  work.  The  Oame  and  Plnye  of  the  Chesse  was  another  of  C.'s  earliest  publica- 
tions; but  the  Dictes  and  Notable  Wise  Sayings  of  the  FhUosaphers,  published  in  1477.  is 
the  first  book  which  can  with  certainty  be  maintained  to  have  been  printed  in  England. 
All  the  eight  founts  of  type  from  which  C.  printed  may  be  called  black  letter.  Of  the 
99  known  distinct  productions  of  C.'s  press,  no  less  than  88  survive  in  single  copies  or  in 
fragments  only.  C.,  who  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  translated  many  of  the 
works  that  issued  from  his  press,  was  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  his  craft  or  in  transla- 
tion till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  which  seems  to  have  happened  about  the  close 
of  the  year  1491.     In  1877,  the  printer  and  his  work  were  fittingly  commemorated  by  a 
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typographical  exhibition  in  London.  See  The  Old  Printer  and  the  New  Press,  by  Charles 
Knight  (1854);  Life  and  Typography  of  WiUiam  C.  (1861-63),  by  W.  Blades;  and  the 
Biography  and  Typography  of  ^.  (1877),  by  the  same  author. 

CAYAM'BE,  or  Cayambb-Urcu,  a  peak  of  the  Andes,  46  m.  n.e.  of  Quito,  in  Ecuador. 
It  is  of  regular  conical  shape,  19,540  ft.  high,  and  always  capped  with  snow.  It  is  espe- 
eially  notable  for  being  situated  almost  exactly  under  the  equator. 

CAYCOS,  or  Caicob,  or  The  Keys,  four  of  the  Bahama  islands,  in  the  Atlantic, 
between  21°  and  27''  n. ,  and  about  72''  west.  Great  Key  is  30  m.  long.  Little  and  Korth 
Keys  and  Providence  island  are  smaller. 

CAYEKKE,  a  fortified  seaport,  capital  of  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  point  of  an 
island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ovak.  The  roadstead  is  excellent, 
and  the  port  commodious  but  shallow.  C,  though  it  is  the  entrepdt  of  all  the 
trade  of  the  colony,  is  chiefly  known  as  a  great  French  penal  settlement.  The 
island,  32  miles  in  circumference,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  *  narrow  channel*. 
its  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  extremely  unwholesome  for  Europeans,  large  num- 
bers of  the  convicts  having  been  carried  off  by  various  malignant  fevers.  C.  became  a 
French  colony  about  1635;  deportation  hither  began  during  the  first  French  revolution. 
Pop.  about  8,000. 

OAYEHHE  CHEB'BY.    See  Eugenia. 

CAYEHKE  PEPFES  consists  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  pods,  and  more  especially  of 
the  dried  seeds  of  different  species  of  Capsicum  (q.v.),  particularly  of  C  fruteseem. 

CAYLEY,  Sir  George,  1733-1857;  an  English  physicist  and  inventor,  whose 
experiments  on  the  steam  engine  resulted  in  the  invention  of  the  air  engine.  Among 
his  other  inventions  was  an  arrangement  for  applying  the  power  of  electricity  to 
machinery.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  London  polytechnic  institution,  and 
lajte  in  life  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  Scarborough. 

CAYLUS,  Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  TuBifeRES,  Count  de,  Marquis  d'Estemay, 
Baron  de  Bransac,  1692-1765.  When  young  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  French 
army,  but  after  the  peace  of  Rastadt  (1714)  he  traveled  extensivelv  in  Europe  and  the 
east*  studying  and  collecting  antiquities,  on  which  he  published  several  works.  lie 
rediscovered  the  method  of  encaustic  painting  with  wax,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He  was 
also  an  engraver,  and  copied  many  of  the  famous  pictures  of  the  old  masters.  But  he  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  several  romances,  humorous  pieces,  and  fairy  tales. 

CAYLUS,  Mabthe  Marguerite  de  Villettb  de  Murcay,  Marquise  de, 
1673-1729;  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  D'Aubigne,  but  converted  by  Mme.  Main- 
tenon  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  She  acquired  celebrity  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
court  society.  Racine  so  admired  her  abilities  that  he  wrote  the  prologue  to  his  tragedy 
of  Esther  as  a  compliment  to  her.  Her  first  husband,  the  marquis  de  Cay  his,  was 
worthless  and  dissipated.  After  his  death,  she  became  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of 
Villeroi,  for  which  she  was  sent  away  from  the  court;  but  after  the  death  of  Mme. 
Maintenon  she  was  restored  to  favor.     Voltaire  edited  her  Souvenirs, 

CAYMAK,  a  name  somewhat  variously  used,  either  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
some,  or  as  a  common  name  for  all  the  crocodilidcs  of  South  America.  Sec  Alligator. 
The  genus  alligator  is  by  some  naturalists  of  the  present  day  divided  into  three  genera, 
to  one  of  which  the  name  C.  {caiman)  is  appropriated,  and  of  which  the  type  is  the 
species  called  the  eye-browed  C.  (alligator  palp^rostis),  to  which  the  name  C.  is  dis- 
tinctively applied  in  Surinam  and  Guiana,  a  species  very  abundant  there,  but  not  one 
of  the  largest  or  more  dangerous  of  its  tribe.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  three  bony  plates, 
separated  by  sutures  only,  which  form  each  eyebrow  or  eyelid,  projecting  as  large 
knobs  like  a  man's  fist;  and  this,  and  the  scarcely  webbed-feot,  constitute  the  most 
important  characters  of  the  genus  or  subgenus  cayman.  To  this  subgenus  belong  also 
A.  trigonatus,  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  same  species,  and  A.  gibbiceps. 

GAYXAHS — in  English,  a/Zi]^a^«— three  low  islets  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  which 
form  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  being  130  m.  to  the  n.w.  of  it.  Discovered  by  Col- 
umbus, they  were  by  him  called  Tortugas,  from  the  abundance  of  turtle — still  the 
Staple  production  of  the  group.  On  an  area  of  about  2,000  acres,  the  population  does  not 
exceed  1500  or  1600.  The  soil  yields  corn  and  vegetables;  and  the  people  rear  hogs  and 
poultry. 

CAYUGA,  a  co.  in  w.  central  New  York,  extending  from  lake  Ontario  half  way 
across  the  state,  intersected  by  the  New  York  Central  and  several  other  railroads;  752 
gq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  62,434.  It  is  a  fine  agricultural  section,  with  undulating  surface. 
Gypsum,  salt,  and  limestone  are  among  the  minerals.  Near  the  center  of  the  co.  lies 
Owasco  lake,  about  10  m.  long,  and  on  the  w.  border  is  Cajruga  lake.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  wool,  and  tobacco.  Co. 
seat,  the  city  of  Auburn. 

CAYUGA  LAKE,  a  fine  navigable  sheet  of  water  in  w.  central  New  York,  38  m. 
long,  and  from  1  to  3i  m.  wide.  At  the  n.  end  it  is  shallow,  but  in  some  places  it  is 
very  deep.  It  is  377  ft.  above  tide  water,  and  146  ft.  higher  than  lake  Ontario,  into 
U.  K.  Ill -88 
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which  it  empties  through  Seneca  river.    The  lake  is  much  frequented  by  tourists  and 
pleasure  seekers. 

CAYUGAS,  one  of  the  Indian  tribes  forming  the  Six^Nations  in  New  York.  They 
built  the  villages  around  Cayuga  lake  in  central  New  York,  and,  when  first  known  by 
the  French  explorers  from  Canada,  were  able  to  muster  several  hundred  warriors.  The- 
C.  were,  with  the  other  Iroquois,  against  the  French  in  the  wars  of  the  17th  century.  A 
few  of  their  chiefs  became  Christians;  and  one  who  was  taken  in  war  and  sent  to  the 
galleys  in  France,  on  his  return  to  Canada  became  a  friend  of  the  white  man.  In  the 
American  revolution  they  were  on  the  English  side.  After  peace,  they  ceded  neariy  all 
their  lands  to  the  state  except  a  small  reservation,  and  that  tliey  abandoned  about  1800, 
when  some  of  them  went  to  the  Senecas,  some  to  Canada,  and  others  to  the  Indian 
country.     Scarcely  200  of  the  tribe  now  remain. 

CAZAL'LA  DE  LA  SIEBSA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  39  m.  n.e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  a  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Morena;  the  district 
around  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  and  abounds  in  minerals  of  various  kinds, 
including  iron,  silver,  copper,  sulphur,  and  marble.  The  inliabitants,  numbering 
between  7,000  and  8,000,  are  chiefly  employed  in  smelting  metals,  manufacturing 
cannon,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements.  Some  tanning,  weaving,  etc.,  are 
also  carried  on. 

CAZEMBE,  or  KAZBifBE,  an  important  country  of  Africa,  the  limits  of  wUch  have 
not  been  clearly  determined,  but  its  center  has  been  fixed  at  about  lat.  13"  s.,  and  long. 
81*"  east.  The  king's  rule  extends  over  a  gi*eat  portion  of  the  established  routa  across  the 
continent  of  Africa,  from  the  Congo,  uj)  the  valley  of  Lulua,  and  down  the  valley  of 
Luapiila.  Vegetation  is  generally  luxuriant.  Its  chief  products  are  manioc,  maize,  salt, 
copper,  iron,  and  ivory.     The  people  are  called  Balonda  or  Baloi. 

CAZEM'BE  (aiUe),  the  hereditary  name  of  an  African  chief,  whose  tenitory  is  s.  of 
lake  Moero,  and  n.  of  Bangweolo,  between  11"  and  9"  s. ;  120,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  500,000. 
The  country  forms  a  hollowed  plain,  and  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  among  th'e 
most  important  of  which  is  the  Luapula,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  head 
streams  of  the  Congo.  The  population  consists  of  two  races,  the  Messiras  and  the 
Carapololas,  of  whom  the  former  are  natives  subjugated,  and  the  latter  intruders  and 
rulers;  they  alone  being  eligible  to  office,  and  theirs  being  the  language  of  the  court. 
Some  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture,  and  millet,  maize,  manioc,  sugar-cane,  yams, 
gourds,  and  bananas  are  grown.  The  horse  and  the  ass  are  unknown  animals;  sheep 
are  scarce,  but  cattle  are  abundant.  Salt  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  and  coarse 
cotton  cloth,  earthenware,  and  iron  goods  are  the  chief  manufactures.  The  exports  are 
slaves,  ivory  and  copper-ore.  The  chief,  or  cazembe,  has  despotic  power,  and  uses  it 
barbarously.  He  has  600  wives,  and  the  great  nobles  take  as  many  as  they  can  afford  to 
keep.  The  capital  is  moved  whenever  a  new  ruler  is  put  in  power.  The  country  of  the 
Cazembe  was  first  visited  by  white  men  in  1796.  It  has  not  yet  been  explored  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

CAZENO'VIA,  a  village  and  township  in  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.;  pop.  *75,  4,240.  The 
village  is  on  Cazenovia  lake,  and  is  reached  by  the  Cazenovia  and  Canastota  railroad. 
There  is  a  Methodist  seminary  in  the  place. 

CAZOB'LA,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  40  ra.  e.n.e.  of  Jaen.  C,  which  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity,  and  is  wsll  watered  by  the 
Vega;  has  two  old  castles — one  an  Arab  structure — manufactures  of  leather,  earthen- 
ware, soap,  arid  bricks,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.     Pop.  7,500. 

CAZOTTE,  Jacques,  1720-92;  a  French  author,  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  He  pro-* 
duced  at  first  a  mock  romance  and  a  coarse  song  which  became  so  popular  that  he 
undertook  sometliing  more  respectable  and  brought  out  his  Roman  cTOlmer.  This  was 
followed  with  Le  Liable  Amourenx,  and  another  sportive  creation.  He  also  continued 
Voltaire's  Qiril  War  in  Geneva  with  such  close  similarity  that  no  one  doubted  the  work 
to  be  that  of  Voltaire.  Cazottc  next  took  a  wide  departure,  embraced  the  views  of  the 
Illuminati,  and  declared  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  prophecy.  He  adhered  to  the 
royal  cause,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  arrested  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and 
executed. 

CEANO'THtlS.    See  Red  Root. 

CEABA)  a  province  of  Brazil,  on  the  n.  coast,  situated  in  lat.  2°  40'  to  T  25'  s.,  long. 
37"  40  to  4r  30'  west.  It  has  an  area  of  42.600  sq.m.,  with,  72,  700,000  inhabitants. 
It  abounds  in  balsams,  gums,  resins,  and  fruits:  and  among  its  minerals  are  gold,  iron, 
copper,  and  salt.  The  port  of  C.  had  a  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  1874  amounting  to 
£969.584. 

CEBADIL'LA.    See  Sabadilla. 

CEBES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of  Socrates,  mentioned  by  Plato  and  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  distinguished  for  virtue  and  love  of  truth.  The  work  Tahul4i  Ceb&tis  attributed 
to  him  professes  to  be  an  explanation  of  an  allegorical  picture,  and  begins  with  the 
Platonic  doctrine  that  men  enter  the  earth  from  a  pre-existent  state,  in  which  they  were 
taught  how  to  guide  their  course  in  this  world;  but  the  draugl]^t^i?J,^o^^Xl0^^jMCh  all 
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mnst  drink,  though  not  in  equal  quantities,  causes  them  to  forget  the  instructions.  Many" 
allurements  entice  them  to  rice,  but  bv  patience  and  endurance  they  may  attain  to  vir- 
tue and  happiness.  Sciences  are  declared  not  to  be  the  true  discipline,  but  yet  to  be 
useful,  especially  as  restraint  for  the  young.  ^ 

CEBU,  a  city  on  the  island  of  Cebu,  one  of  the  Philippines,  400  m.  s.6.  of  Manila. 
Gebu  is  the  oldest  provincial  town  in  the  archipelago,  and  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
built,  while  its  position  makes  it  the  chief  commercial  center  for  the  southern  Philip- 
pines. It  is  the  residence  of  a  military  governor,  and  an  alcalde,  as  well  as  the  governor- 
general  of  the  Yissagas.  There  are  exports  of  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  Japan-wood,  etc. 
The  grave  of  Magellan,  the  navigator,  is  on  the  island  of  Matan,  opposite  the  town.  Pop.i^ 
inclusive  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Nicholas,  about  84,000. 

CEBU,  or  ZsBU,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  between  9""  86'  and  ll*"  n.,  and  l^S** 
and  128**  50'  e. ;  about  1200  sq.m.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  the  soil  not  suited  to 
agriculture,  though  there  are  fertile  valleys  producing  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
cocoa.    The  climate,  though  very  hot,  is  salubrious. 

CE'BUB  (Gr.  an  ape  or  monkey),  a  genus  of  American  monkeys,  characterized  by  a 
round  head  and  short  muzzle,  a  facial  a^le  of  about  60°,  long  thumbs,  and  a  long  pre* 
hensile  tail  entirely  covered  with  hair.  The  species  are  numerous,  all  of  very  lively  dis- 
position and  gregarious  habits,  living  in  trees.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits,  but  also  on 
msects,  worms,  and  mollusks.  They  are  included  under  the  popular  designation  Sapa- 
jou  in  its  wider  sense,  and  some  of  them  are  the  monkeys  to  which  this  name  is  some- 
times more  strictly  appropriated.  The  names  Sajou  and  Sai  are  also  given  to  some  of 
them,  and  some  are  called  Capuchin  (O- v.)  monkeys.  One  of  the  most  common  species 
in  Guiana  is  the  Weeper  Monkey,  or  Weeper  Sapajou  (C.  apella).— The  name  capuchin 
is  perhaps  most  frequently  given  to  G.  capuchinits,  a  brownish  species,  with  head,  feet, 
ana  hands  generally  black,  and  front,  shoulders,  and  cheeks  whitish.  Some  of  the 
species  of  C.  are  adorned  with  beards. — ^The  name  eelrldo!  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
American  monkeys  collectively,  as  a  family  or  tribe.    See  Monkey. 

CEC'CO  D'ASCOLI,  1257-1327;  the  popular  name  of  Francesco  deoli  Stabili,  a 
mcdiffival  poet  and  encyclopaedist.  lie  studied  matliematics  and  astrology,  and  was 
professor  of  the  latter  science  in  the  university  of  Bologna.  Having  published  a  com- 
mentary on  the  sphere  of  John  de  Sacrobosco,  in  which  he  propounded  bold  theories 
concerning  the  employment  and  agency  of  demons,  the  clerical  party  caused  him  to  be 
condemned  to  certain  fasts,  prayers,  and  fines;  but  he  eluded  punishment  by  going  to 
Florence.  His  free-thinking  and  plain-speaking,  however,  raised  up  many  enemies;  he 
had  attacked J)ante*s  Commedia  and  his  fate  was  sealed ;  an  old  accusalion  of  impiety 
was  rcnewed^nd  he  was  tried,  sentenced,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Florence,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age. 

CEGIDOHY'IA  (Gr.  kekidion,  a  ^all-nut;  and  myia,  a  fly  or  gnat),  a  genus  of  dipterous 
(two-winged)  insects  of  the  family  tipularict — the  gnat  and  mosquito  family ;  having 
downy  wings,  which  have  three  nervures,  and  are  horizontal  when  at  rest;  antennee  as 
long  as  the  body,  with  bead-like  joints  and  whirls  of  hairs  at  the  joints;  long  legs,  and 
the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  very  short.  The  species  are  numerous;  nearly  thirty  are  Brit- 
ish. All  are  of  small  size,  but  some  of  them  are  very  important  on  account  of  the  rav- 
ages which  their  maggots  effect  in  grainerops.  C.  cereaUs,  sometimes  called  the  barley 
midge,  a  brownish-red  fly  with  silvery  wings,  of  which  the  maggot  is  vermilion-colored, 
is  often  very  destnictive  to  crops  of  barley  and  spelt  in  Germany.  The  little  maggots 
live  in  families  between  the  stalk  and  the  sheath  of  the  leaf,  abstracting  the  juice  of  the 
plant.— The  Wheat-fly  (q.v.  and  the  Hessian  Fly  (q.v.)  belong  to  this  genus. — Some 
of  the  species  of  C.  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  young  buds  of  trees,  which  the  larv» 
transform  into  galls. 

CECIL,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Maryland,  on  the  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  border,  inter- 
sected by  three  railroads;  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  25,874 — 4, 014  colored.  It  has  an  uneven 
surface  and  fertile  soil,  its  products  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  and 
wool.  Of  stone  and  minerals  there  are  granite,  gneiss,  slate,  iron,  chrome,  and  sulph- 
ate of  magnesia.  There  are  flouring  mills,  and  several  other  manufactories.  Co.  seat, 
Elkton. 

CECIL,  Richard,  1748-1810;  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  celebrated  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  His  'works  have  been  published  in  England  and  in  New  York.  They 
are  prized  for  deep  spiritual  fervor. 

CECIL,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  son  of  William,  was  b.  about  1550.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  having  previously  held  important  state  oftices,  he  succeeded  to  what 
would  now  be  called  the  premiership.  On  the  accession  of  James  I..  C,  who  had  car- 
ried on  a  private  correspondence  with  that  monarch  before  Elizabeth's  death,  was  con- 
firmed in  his  office  and  received  many  high  honors,  culminating  in  that  of  earl  of  Salis- 
bury. In  1608,  he  was  made  lord  high  treasurer,  and  the  exchequer  was  greatly  improved 
in  his  hands.  C.  was  a  man  of  immense  energy  and  far-reaching  saijacity,  undoubtedly 
the  best  minister  the  country  had  in  his  time;  but  he  was  cold,  selfish,  and  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  the  means  he  toot  to  cain  his  ends,  and  get  rid  of  his  rivals.  His  connection 
with  the  disgrace  of  Essex  and  Kaleigh  laid  him  open  to  great  and  deserved  odium,  in 
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the  latter  case  especially.    Like  Ills  father,  howeyer,  he  was  free  from  the  meanness  and 
dishonesty  of  enriching  himself  out  of  the  public  money.     He  died  May  24,  1612. 

CECIL,  William,  Lord  Burleigh,  one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  was  b.  at 
Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  Sept.  15,  1520.  Educated  at  the  grammar-schools  of  Grantham 
and  Stamford,  he  thence  passed  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  remark- 
able alike  for  his  diligence  and  aptitude  in  learning.  Entering  Gray's  inn  at  the  age  of 
21,  *e  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  law.  History,  genealogy,  and  the- 
olw^y  also  formed  part  of  his  studies  at  this  time;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  last  recom- 
Hier/rled  him  to  the  notice  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  presented  him  with  the  reversion  of  the 
ru8to$  brerium,  an  office  of  value  in  the  common  pleas.  An  alliance  with  the  daughter 
of  sir  Anthony  Cook  procured  him  the  friendship  of  the  protector  Somerset,  who,  in 
1547,  appointed  him  master  of  requests;  and  in  the  following  year  his  great  talents  pro- 
cured for  him  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  He  shared  in  the  disgrace  of  Somerset, 
even  to  imprisonment  for  three  months;  but  in  less  than  two  years  after  his  release,  his 
pre-eminent  abilities  seeured  for  him  a  reappointment  to  the  state  secretaryship  by  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  hi^  former  patron's  sworn  enemy.  During  his  second  secre- 
taryship, C.  effected  most  important  and  beneficial  changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  country.  With  a  sagacitv  far  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  age,  he  endeavored  to  throw 
trade  open,  and  did  succeed  in  abolishing  some  monopolies;  but  others  proved  too 
strong  for  him,  standing  as  he  did  alone,  at  a  time  when  exclusive  privileges  were  con- 
sidered the  only  sureties  of  a  profitable  trade.  When  queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne, 
C,  being  a  Protestant,  resigned  his  official  employment,  because  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously serve  a  Roman  Catholic  court;  but  as  a  private  gentleman  he  maintained  good 
relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  was  one  of  the  few  eminent  Protestants 
who  escaped  in  purse  and  person  during  that  short  but  infamous  reign.  His  freedom 
from  persecution  has  given  rise  to  the  charge,  that  he  was  a  **  trimmer" — a  very  unjust 
accusation,  indeed.  C.  was  naturally  cautious  and  politic,  and  averse  to  extremes  in 
religion ;  but  though  he  took  no  part  in  bitter  sectarian  discussions,  he  never  belied  his 
conscience,  and  to  him  is  mainly  owing  the  rejection  of  the  bill  which  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics had  introduced  into  parliament,  with  the  view  to  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  Protestants.  Prior  to  Mary's  death,  C,  foreseeing  her  end,  had  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne  (Nov.  16,  1558),  at 
once  recognizing  C.'s  capacity  for  government,  appointed  him  8ecretar}r  of  state.  A 
bioCTaphy  of  C.  from  this  time  until  his  death  would  be  a  forty  years'  history  of  Eng- 
land, for  he  was  alike  the  originator  and  director  of  that  policy  which,  hitherto,  has 
made  Elizabethls  reign  memorable  above  that  of  any  other  English  sovereign;  for 
although  Elizabeth  occasionally,  in  her  caprice,  favored  other  courtien^  C  was  the 
statesman  whose  judgment  she  relied  on  in  all  matters  of  consequence.  His  policy  at 
home  and  abroad  was  at  once  shrewd  and  cautious,  and  also  liberal  and  comprehensive, 
while  he  displayed  a  power  of  decision,  ready  and  stern,  when  necessity  demanded.  As 
a  statesman,  C.  was  above  animosities  and  favoritism ;  his  enemies  never  suffered,  and 
his  friends  profited  nothing,  by  his  power.  Capacity,  truth,  and  honor  were  what  he 
sought  in  public  men.  Had  he  been  less  just,  history  might  have  been  more  generous 
to  his  memory.  The  queen  created  him  baron  Burleigh  in  1671,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  the  garter  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  was  also  made  lord  high  treas- 
urer, an  office  he  held  until  his  death,  Aug.  15,  1598. 

CECILIA,  St.,  the  patroness  of  music,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  230  a.d. 
Her  heathen  parents,  as  we  are  told,  belonged  to  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  betrothed 
their  daughter,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  to  a  heathen  youth  named 
Valerian.  This  youth  and  his  brother  Tiberius  became  Christian  converts,  and  suffered 
martyrdom.  C,  when  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  firmly  refused,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Her  persecutors,  it  is  said,  first  threw  her  into  a  boiling  bath,  but 
on  the  following  day  they  found  her  unhurt.  The  executioner  next  attempted  to  cut 
off  her  head,  but  found  it  impossible.  Three  days  later,  she  died— rather  a  lame  con- 
clusion to  such  miraculous  interference!  As  early  as  the  5th  c,  there  is  mention  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  her  at  Rome;  and  in  821,  by  order  of  pope  Paschal,  her  bones  were 
deposited  there.  St.  C.  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  organ,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  her  festival-day,  Nov.  22,  is  celebrated  with  splendid  n>usic.  Chaucer, 
Dryden,  and  Pope  have  celebrated  St.  C.  and  the  painters  Raphael,  Domenichino, 
Dolce,  and  others  have  represented  her  in  fine  pictures. — Another  St.  C.  was  born  in 
Africa,  and  suffered  martyrdom  by  starvation  under  Diocletian.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  celebrates  her  festival  on  the  11th  of  Feb. 

CECBO'PIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  artoca/rpacea.  C.  pettcUa,  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  of  South  America,  sometimes  called  trumpet-wood  and  snake- 
wood,  is  remarkable  for  its  hollow  stem  and  branches,  exhibiting  merely  membranous 
partitions  at  the  nodes.  The  small  branches,  these  partitions  beinff  removed,  are  made 
into  wind-instruments.  The  wood  is  very  light,  readily  takes  fire  by  frictiou  against  a 
harder  piece  of  wood,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Indians  for  procuring  fire  in  this  way. 
The  fruit  is  agreeable,  and  resembles  a  raspberry.  Both  the  trunk  and  branches  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  saline  matter,  which  is  employed  by  the  French  planters  in  the 
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purification  of  sugar.    The  bark  is  strong  and  fibrous,  and  is  much  used  for  cordage. 
It  is  also  astringent,  and  is  applied  in  diarrhea  and  other  diseases. 

CECKO'PIA  MOTH.  PlatyMmia  eeervpia,  the  lareest  moth  of  the  United  States; 
belonging  to  the  family  bembycidse,  it  is  akin  to  the  silk-worm.  Its  larva  grows  to  be 
between  8  and  4  in.  long,  and  is  a  most  beautiful  object  >  its  color  is  a  tender  green^ 
fUiading  into  blue  upon  its  sides;  on  its  head  it  wears  an  amber-colored  knob  raised 
upon  a  sliort  stem,  and  armed  with  short  black  points;  rows  of  smaller  knobs  adorn  the 
back  and  sides,  those  along  the  sides  being  turquoise  blue ;  the  foremost  four  on  the 
back  are  amber-colored.  The  larva  feeds  upon  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  the 
maple,  willow,  and  some  other  trees.  It  spins  a  lar^e  cocoon,  sometimes  attached  to 
the  under-side  of  a  twig,  when  it  is  closely  woven  and  tapers  to  a  point  at  each  end; 
sometimes  in  the  space  between  forking  limbs,  when  it  is  loosely  made,  and  is  often  as 
large  as  a  goose-egg.  The  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  cocoon  are  somewhat  con- 
densed, so  that  there  appear  to  be  two  cocoons  or  coverings.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  spinuinff,  the  insect  often  thi'usts  the  silk  in  loops  through  the  openings  between  the 
threads,  una  these  loops  make  it  difficult  to  reel  the  silk;  by  dissolving  in  an  alkali  tho 
gum  whicli  the  insect  exudes  to  harden  the  cocoon,  ar.d  by  using  great  care,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reel  the  silk,  but  it  is  dark  aud  coarse,  and  would  be  fit  for  only  coarse  and  strong 
fabrics.  It  has  been  carded  aud  spun.  The  larva  docs  not  thrive  m  confinement,  but 
might  bo  cultivated  in  the  open  air  with  a  little  pains.  The  motli  appears  in  June;  its 
wings  expand  from  5  to  7  in.;  its  general  color  is  dark  brown  thickly  powdered  with 
gray;  the  borders  of  tne  win^s  are  clay- colored,  and  each  wing  bears  a  light  gray  kid- 
ney-shaped spot,  bordered  with  lines  of  red  and  black.  The  antennae  of  the  mules  are 
particularly  jarge  and  fine,  the  main  stem  being  feathered  on  each  side  with  long 
branches  in  pairs.  Like  other  lepidopterous  larvae,  the  cecropia  is  preyed  upon  by 
various  parasites,  two  species  of  ichneumon  files  being  notable. 

CE  CHOPS,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  figures  in  Greek  mythology  as  an  autochthon 
(q.  v.),  half-man  and  ha  If -dragon.  Belonging,  as  he  does,  to  the  prehistoric  ages  of  Greece, 
his  real  character  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Tradition  declared  him  to  be  the  founder  of 
marriage,  the  author  of  the  political  division  of  Attica  into  twelve  states,  and  the  Intro- 
ducer  of  apiculture,  of  navigation,  and  commerce.  He  is  also  said  to  have  civilized  the 
religious  ntes  of  the  people.  The  name  G.  is  given  to  various  towns  in  Greece,  and  the 
legends  in  general  seem  to  indicate  a  Pelasgic  origin  for  the  hero.  The  later  accounts* 
that  he  came  from  Sais  in  Egypt,  have  no  historic  basis. 

CEDAR,  a  co.  in  e.  Iowa,  watered  bv  Cedar  and  Wapsipinicon  rivers,  and  intersected 
by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads; 
576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  19,781.  The  surface  is  divided  between  woodland  and  prairie;  the 
productions  are  mostly  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Tipton. 

CEDAR,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Missouri,  on  Sac  river;  485  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  9,474-^111  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  productive.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  busi- 
ness.   Co.  seat,  Stockton. 

CEDAR,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  river,  watered  chiefly  by  Bow  creek; 
650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  1082.  It  is  an  agricultural  region,  but  as  yet  not  much  cultivated. 
Co.  seat,  St.  James. 

CEDAB,  Barbadob»,  Cedrda  odorata,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  eedrOacM  (q.v.),  and 
of  the  same  genus  with  the  toon  of  India,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  warm  parts 
of  America.  It  is  simply  called  C.  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  often  upwards  of  80  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  remarkable  for  thickness.  It  has  panicles  of  flowers  resembling  those 
of  the  hyacinth.  The  fruit,  bark,  and  leaves  have  the  smell  of  asafoetida,  but  the  wood 
has  an  agreeable  fragrance.  Being  soft  and  light,  it  is  used  for  canoes,  and  for  shingles. 
Havana  cigar-boxes  are  very  generally  made  of  it.  In  France,  it  is  used  in  mailing 
black-lead  pencils. 

CEDAB,  or  Cedab  or  Leb'anon,  a  tree  much  celebrated  from  the  most  ancient  times 
for  its  beauty,  its  mapiificence,  audits  longevity,  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  and  dura- 
bility of  its  timber.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  it  supplied  the  wood-work  of  Solo- 
mon^s  temple;  and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  a  frequent  emblem  of  pros- 
perity, strength,  and  stability.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  eonifercB,  and  is  the pinui 
eedrus  of  the  older  botanists;  but  is  now  ranked  in  the  genus  abies{9,ee  Fm),  in  the  genus 
larix  (see  Larch),  by  those  who  make  larix  a  distinct  genus  from  aWw,  or  is  made  the 
type  of  a  genus,  cearus,  distinguished  from  larix  bv  evergreen  leaves  and  carpels  scpar 
rating  from  the  axis,  and  receives  the  name  of  G.  lioant. 

Of  the  celebrated  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  only  a  few  now  remain.  They  consist  of  a 
grove  of  some  400  trees,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,^  partly  old  trees 
and  partly  young  ones.  Learned  travelers  think  that  most  of  the  trees  in  the  grove  may  be 
300  years  old,  and  several  between  the  ages  of  400  and  800  years.  There  are  13  trees  whose 
age  is  incalculable— seven  standing  very  near  each  other;  three  more  a  little  further 
on,  nearly  in  a  line  with  them ;  and  two,  not  observed  by  any  recent  traveler  except  lord 
Lindsay,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  grove,  The  largest  of  these  two  is  63  ft.  in  circum- 
ference—following the  sinuosities  of  the  bark ;  one  of  the  others  measures  49  feet. 

These  trees  are  more  remarkable  for  girth  than  stature,  their  height  hardly  exceeding 
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50  feet.  Their  age  is  YAriousIy  estimated;  the  rules  by  which  botanists  determine  the 
age  of  trees  are  not  applicable  to  them,  for  their  stems  have  ceased  to  grow  in  regular 
concentric  rings;  they  owe  tlieir  prolonged  existence  to  the  superior  vitality  of  a  portion 
of  their  bark,  which  has  survivea  the  decay  of  the  rest.  Russeger  is  inclined  to  admit 
that  these  trees  may  possibly  number  some  2,000  years. 

The  Arabs,  of  all  creeds, 'have  a  traditional  veneration  for  these  trees;  they  believe 
that  an  evil  fate  would  surely  overtake  sluv  one  who  shall  dare  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands 
on  the  mints,  as  they  fondlv  call  them.  Every  year,  at  the  feast  of  the  transfiguration, 
the  Maronites,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  mount  to  the  cedars,  and  celebrate  mass  on  a 
homely  altar  of  stone  at  their  feet. 

The  0.  has  been  planted  in  parks  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  it  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c,  and  a  tree  at  Sion  house,  London,  is  now  8  ft. 
in  diameter  at  8  ft.  above  the  ground.  Even  in  Inverness-shire  it  succeeds  so  well,  that 
trees  at  Beaufort  castle,  the  seat  of  lord  Lovat,  planted  in  1783,  are  now  3  or  4  ft.  iii 
diameter.  On  its  native  moimtains,  the  C.  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  highest  peaks,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  8,000  ft.  above*  the  sea.  It  seems  to  delight  in  a  dry  open  soil, 
where,  however,  its  roots  can  have  access  to  abundance  of  water.  Although  in  foliage 
and  some  other  particulars  the  C.  considerably  resembles  the  common  larch,  it  differs 
in  form  and  habit  very  widely  both  from  the  larch  and  from  the  pines  in  general.  Its 
stem  bears  almost  down  to  the  ground  irregularly  placed  branches,  often  of  prodigious 
size  and  expanse,  which  divide  irregularly  into  branchlets.  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
10  to  15  lines  long,  pointed,  united  in  clusters  of  20  to  30:  on  th^youne  shoots  they  are 
▼ery  numerous,  and  not  in  clusters;  the  small  branchlets  also  are  crowded  together  and 

rjnsile.  The  cones  are  erect,  oval,  broadly  rounded  at  both  ends,  about  4  in.  long,  and 
in.  in  diameter;  their  scales  closely  crowded,  large,  and  broad.  The  cones  take  two 
years  to  come  to  maturity,  and  hang  on  the  tree  for  years  before  their  scales  come  off 
and  their  seeds  are  set  free.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  reddish,  and  full  of  a  fragrant 
resin.  The  ancients  kept  their  writings  in  cabinets  or  boxes  of  cedar-wood.  Extraor- 
dinary indestructibilitv  and  other  virtues  were  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much 
prizeci  at  the  present  day,  because  it  is  soft  and  light,  and  apt  to  crack  in  drying.  This 
inferiority  is,  however,  not  improbably  owing  to  tne  inferior  age  of  the  trees  from  which 
the  timber  is  now  procured.  A  resinous  "substance,  called  e^ar  retin,  or  eedria,  flows 
spontaneous!}'  from  the  trunk  of  the  C,  or  from  incisions;  it  resembles  mastic,  and  was 
anciently  used,  along  with  other  resins,  in  the  embalming  of  the  dead.  It  was  also  used 
as  a  meaicine.  In  very  ancient  times,  0.  Oil,  a  kind  of  turpentine,  was  prepared  from 
the  wood,  and  was  spread  on  books  in  order  to  their  better  preservation.  At  the  present 
day,  the  oil  and  the  resin  are  scarcely  known.  The  branches  of  the  C,  like  those  of 
the  larch  in  warm  countries,  exude  a  sweet  substance,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
C.  Manna. — The  Deodar  or  Himalayan  C.  (cedrtLS  deodara),  a  tree  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Hindus,  and  of  which  the  name  is  said  to  be  properly  detadara,  and 
to  signify  god-tree,  is  common  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  elevations  of  7,000  to 
12,000  It.,  forming  magnificent  forests,  and  attaining  a  great  size,  a  height  sometimes  of 
160  ft.,  with  a  trunk  30  ft.  or  more  in  circumference,  an  ample  head,  and  spreading 
branches.  It  is  described  as  having  cones  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  C.  of 
Lebanon,  the  scales  of  the  cones  falling  off  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  as  differing 
from  the  C.  of  Lebanon  also  in  more  pensile  branches  and  longer  leaves;  but  Dr.  Hooker 
expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  they  will  prove  to  be  really  the  same  species,  as  well  as 
the  C.  of  Algiers  (6*.  Atlantira  or  Africana\  which  is  found  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  n.  of  Africa.  The  wood  of  the  deodar  is  resinous,  froerant,  compact,  and  very 
durable.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  in  its  polished  state  has  been  compared 
to  brown  a^ate.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  resin,  laths  of  it  burn  like  candles.  Its 
turpentine  is  very  fluid,  and  although  coarse,  is  much  used  in  India  for  medical  pur- 
poses; and  tar  and  pitch  are  obtained  from  the  trunk.  The  deodar  has  now  become 
Tery  common  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Britain,  although  few  specimens  have  yet  attained 
a  very  considerable  size.  On  account  of  its  extreme  gracefulness  when  young,  it  is 
often  planted  in  situations  to  which  large  trees  are  unsuitable,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
suburban  parterres. — The  name  C.  is  often  given  to  other  coniferous  trees  besides  the 
true  cedars.  Thus,  the  Siberian  stone  pine,  or  Cembra  pine,  is  called  the  Siberian  C. 
(see  Pine),  and  a  species  of  fir  (adies  religiosa)  is  the  Red  C.  of  California  (see  Fir).  A 
species  of  cypress  (q.v.)  is  known  as  White  C.,  and  another  as  the  0.  of  Goa.  Several 
of  the  trees  which  bear  the  name  C.  are  species  of  juniper  (q.v.),  among  which  are  the 
Virginian  C,  or  Red  C.  of  North  America,  and  the  Bermuda  C— which  yield  the 
cedar-wood  used  for  pencils — the  Spanish  C.  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  etc.  The  name  C.  is 
even  given  to  trees  which  have  no  resemblance  to  the  true  cedars,  except  in  the  resinous 
quality  of  the  wood;  thus  the  cedar-wood  of  Guiana  is  produced  hy  icica  aitissima^  a 
tree  of  the  natural  order  amy^ridacefp  (q.v.);  the  C.  of  the  West  Indies  (see  next  article) 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  cedrelace/F;  and  the  name  Bastard  C.  is  given  in  India  to 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  byttneriacece  (q.v.). 

CEBAB  BIBD.    See  Waxwino 

CEDAR  CREEK,  a  stream  in  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.,  falling  into  the  Shenandoah 
river.    On  this  creek,  Oct.  19.  1864,  the  confederates,  under  ff^n.^^rly^^sy^gpri^Sheri- 
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<daD'8  (union)  camp,  during  that  officer's  absence.  The  unionists  were  compelled  to 
retreat.  Gen.  Sheridan,  who  was  at  Winchester  when  he  heard  of  the  disaster,  hastened 
to  the  front,  and,  rallying  his  forces,  in  turn  surprised  the  confederates  who  had  stopped 
to  plunder  the  union  camp,  recovered  nearly  all  that  had  been  lost,  took  2,000  prisoners, 
and  60  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  next  day  cleared  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  of  con- 
federate troops.  This  brilliant  achievement  was  the  theme  of  T.  Buchanan  Read's  stir- 
ring poem,  Sheridan's  Bide. 

CEDAR  FALLS,  a  city  in  Black  Hawk  co.,  on  Cedar  river  and  the  Iowa  division 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Burling^ton,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minne- 
sota railroads,  93  m.  from  Dubuque.  It  is  a  manufacturing  place  of  importance.  Pop. 
'80,  8,035. 

CEDAR  MOUNTAIN,  a  hUl  in  Culpepper  co.,  Va.,  near  which,  Oct.  8,  1863,  there 
was  an  engagement  between  the  federal  forces  under  gen.  Banks  and  the  confederates 
ted  by  gen.  «lackson.  The  confederates  had  the  advantage  and  held  the  field,  but  two 
■days later  fell  back  towards  Gordon ville  to  join  gen.  Lee.  The  reported  losses  were- 
On  the  union  side,  1400  killed  and  wounded,  and  400  prisoners;  of  the  confederates,  1288 
killed  and  wounded,  and  81  missing. 

CEBAB  MOTHTTAIFB,  a  range  of  the  Cape  colony,  parallel  with  the  Atlantic,  and 
nearly  half  way  between  it  and  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  country.  They  form  the  height 
of  land  between  the  Oliphant  on  the  w.,  and  the  Great  Thorn,  its  principal  tributary,  on 
the  e.,  varying  in  altitude  from  1600  ft.  to  5,000.  They  he  about  lat  82*'  s.,  and  long  19*" 
e.,  in  the  division  of  Clanwilliam,  and  supply  the  village  of  that  name  with  cedar  planks. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  a  city  in  Linn  co.,  la.,  on  Red  Cedar  river,  and  the  Burlington, 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  Minnesota  railroad,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Iowa  division  of  the 
Chicago  and  Western  railroad,  and  the  Junction  of  the  Dubuque  and  Northwestern  rail- 
road.   There  are  many  important  manufactories  in  and  near  the  place.    Pop.  5,940. 

CEDAR,  or  Red  Cedar,  RIVER,  rises  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  and  flows  s.  and  s  e.  through 
more  than  three  quarters  of  the  breadth  of  Iowa,  falling  into  the  Iowa  river  about  20  m. 
€.  of  the  Mississippi.     The  entire  length  is  about  850  miles. 

CEDAR  SPRINGS,  a  village  in  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C,  formerly  a  popular  watering- 
place.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  The  village  is  on  the  Spartan- 
burg and  Union  railroad. 

CE'BBATE.    See  Citron. 

CEDBELA'CEJB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  yery  nearly  allied  to  mdiaeea 
<q.v.),  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  winged  seeds,  numerous  in  each  cell  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  a  capsule.  The  known  species  are  few,  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  most  of  them  trees  valuable  for  their  timber.  To  this  order 
belong  maho^ny,  satin-wood,  toon,  Barbadoes  cedar,  the  yellow-wood  of  New  South 
Wales,  etc.  The  barks  of  some  species  are  febrifugal.  That  of  soumida  febnfuga,  the 
Rohuna  or  East  Indian  mahogany,  has  been  imported  into  Britain  as  a  medicine, 

CEDRON,  an  extract  of  a  bitter  nature  from  a  small  tree  growing  in  Central  and 
South  America.  In  those  countries  the  bitter  is  thought  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
serpents,  and  a  prophylactic  against  hydrophobia.  In  medical  practice  it  is  used  as  a 
simple  bitter  principle. 

CEFALV\  a  t.  of  Sicily,  on  the  n.  coast,  47  m.  e.s.e.  of  Palermo.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  and  is  surrounded  by  old  walls.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
Saracenic  castle  occupy  a  neighboring  hill.  As  a  seaport,  it  has  little  traffic.  The 
inhabitants,  numbering  some  10,000,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing. 

CEFALU',  a  seaport  in  n.  Sicily,  39  m.  e.s.e.  of  Palermo;  pop.  10,200.  The  new 
town,  founded  in  1131  by  Roger  L  of  Sicily,  is  at  the  base  of  a  steep  promontory  which 
overlooks  the  magnificent  bay  of  Cefalu.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  cathedral, 
begun  in  1182,  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  fa9ade,  with  antique  pillars  and 
mosaics.  There  is  a  small  but  good  harbor,  and  some  traae  in  manna,  oil,  and  sardines; 
but  most  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  the  sea-fishery. 

CEO'LIE,  a  t.  in  southern  Italy,  province  of  Lecce,  18  m.  n.e.  of  Taranto.  Pop.  about 
12,580.     It  produces  much  grain,  and  has  fine  pastures. 

CEHEOIN',  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  87  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  has  some  spacious  streets,  with  handsome  buildings,  and  manufactures  of 
paper,  cloth,  and  pottery.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

GEILIirO  (Pr.  del;  Lat.  ccelvm,  heaven).  This  term  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  use  of  arched  coverings  for  churches,  and  even  for  rooms,  which  prevailed  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Whether  the  term  was  further  sug 
gested  by  the  habit  of  tinting  ceilings  of  a  blue  color,  and  decorating  them  with  stars,  or 
whether  that  usage  arose  from  the  use  of  the  term  already  introduced,  is  more  doubtful. 
Arched  ceilings  among  the  Romans  were  known  by  the  name  eameros  or  camera,  the 
Greek  origin  of  which  seems  to  furnish  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  arch 
was  known  to  the  latter  people.     The  camera  was  formed  by  semicircular  beamg  of 

wood,  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  over  which  was  placed  a  coatiiig  of  lath  and 
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plaster.  In  later  times,  the  camerae  were  frequently  lined  with  plates  of  glass;  whence 
they  were  termed  mtrecB.  But  the  ceilings  most  commonly  in  use  amongst  the  Romans- 
were  flat,  the  beams,  as  in  modern  times,  having  been  at  first  visible,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  planks  and  plaster.  Sometimes  hollow  spaces  were  left  between  the 
planks,  which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  and  ivory,  or  paintings.  The  oldest 
nat  C.  in  existence  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Peterborough  cathedral.  Like  that  at 
St.  Alban*s  abbey,  it  is  made  of  wood,  and  plastered  over  like  a  modern  ceiline.  Ceilr 
iugs  of  churches,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  general l}r  i)ainted  and  gilded  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner;  and  many  existing  ceilings  still  exhibit  the  traces  of  early  decoration 
of  this  kind.  The  older  ceilings  generally  follow  the  line  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof, 
which,  in  the  early  English  and  decorated,  are  often  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  shape  of 
a  barrel  vault.  In  ceilings  of  this  description  there  are  seldom  many  ribs,  often  only  a 
single  one  along  the  top.  In  the  perpendicular  style,  the  C.  often  consists  of  a  series  of 
flat  surfaces  or  cants,  formed  on  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  Though  sometimes  altogether 
destitute  of  ornament,  they  are  more  frequently  enriched  with  ribs,  dividing  them  into 
square  panels,  w^ith  bosses  (q.v.)  or  flowers  at  the  intersections.  Wooden  ceilings  are 
Hometimes  formed  in  imitation  of  stone-groining,  with  ribs  and  bosses,  examples  of 
which  will  be  found  at  York,  Winchester,  and  Lincoln.  In  the  Elizabethan  age,  ceil- 
ing."*  were  generally  of  plaster,  but  they  were  ornamented  with  ribs  having  bosses  or 
small  pendants  at  the  intersections.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  C.  immediately  over  the 
altar,  or  the  rood  loft,  to  be  richly  ornamented,  whilst  the  rest  is  plain. 

CELAHBINE,  Ohefidonium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  papaveracem  (the 
poppy  family),  having  a  corolla  of  four  petals,  and  a  podlike  capsule.  The  common 
C.  (CC  maju^  is  a  perennial,  with  pinnate  leaves,  lobed  leaflets,  and  yellow  flowers  in 
simple  umbels,  frequent  under  hedges,  in  waste  places,  etc.,  in  Britain  and  most  parts 
of  Europe.  Ii  flowers  from  May  to  Sept.  The  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  when  fresh, 
have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  are  full  of  a  yellow  juice,  which  is  very  acrid,  causing 
inflammation  when  applied  to  the  skin.  G.  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine:  it  is  a  drastic 
purgative,  and  in  large  doses  an  active  poison;  in  small  doses  it  is  said  to  act  beneficially 
on  me  lymphatic  system  and  on  the  organs  of  secretion,  and  to  be  useful  in  scrofulous 
diseases,  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  etc.  The  fresh  juice,  applied  extetnally  to 
warts,  corns,  etc.,  removes  them  bv  stimulating  them  beyond  what  their  languid  vital 
powers  can  bear.  Mixed  with  milt,  it  is  api^lied  to  the  eye  for  the  cure  of  opacities 
of  the  cornea,  but  is  a  remedy  that  requires  great  caution  in  its  use. 

CELA'NO,  Lak£x>f.     See  FnciKO,  Lake  of. 

0£LA8TBA'CS£.    See  Sfindlb-tbee. 

CELEBES,  a  large  island  in  the  Eastern  archipelago,  e.  of  Borneo,  between  5*  45'  s. 
lat,  V  45'  n.  lat.,  and  118%  126°  e.  longitude.  Area,  87,485  sq.  miles.  It  is  irregular 
in  shape,  and  four  peninsulas  springing  from  a  common  root  form  the  large  bays  of  Go- 
rontalo  and  Tolo,  and  the  gulf  of  Boni.  C.  is  covered  with  mountains  and  valleys:  a 
chain  running  throughout  it  sends  spurs  into  the  peninsulas.  Some  are  active  volcanoes, 
and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  peak  of  Bonthaim  is  9,788  ft.  high.  The  island 
has  a  rich  soil  and  extensive  pastures.  The  vegetable  kingdom  gives  sago,  cocoa-nuts, 
bread-fruit,  coffee,  tamarinds,  bananas,  oranges,  pine-apples,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, indigo,  sandal-,  sapan-,  and  ebony-wood.  The  animals  include  excellent  horses, 
buffalo,  cattle,  wild  swine,  elands,  goats,  sheep,  parrots,  lories,  birds  of  paradise,  beautiful 
butterflies,  wild  bees,  etc.  The  mmerals  are  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  The  ]^ople  spin 
and  weave  cottons.  Pop.,  of  various  races,  is  reckoned  at  3,000,000,  of  whom  (1874) 
568,888,  including  2,000  Europeans,  are  under  Dutch  rule.  The  chief  t.  is  Macassar, 
which  names  the  strait  between  C.  and  Borneo.  In  Nov.,  1874,  a  fire  destroyed  774 
houses  of  the  town. 

CEL'EBES  (ante),  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
c,  the  exact  date  being  given  by  some  authors  as  1512.  At  that  time  the  Macassars 
were  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  island,  having  successfully  defended  themselves 
against  the  king  of  the  Mx)luccas  and  the  sultan  of  Ternate.  In  1609,  the  English  endea- 
vored to  gain  a  foothold.  The  Dutch  arrived  near  the  end  of  the  16th  or  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  In  1611,  the  Dutch  East  India  company  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  on  the  island  of  Buton,  and  in  1618,  an  insurrection  in  Macassar  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  definite  settlement  in  Celebes.  In  1660,  the  native  kingdom 
was  forcibly  subjugated  by  the  Dutch,  with  33  ships,  and  2,700  men.  Six  years  later, 
the  war  began  again,  but  was  ended  in  1667,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  Dutch 
were  recognized  as  protectors  and  mediators  of  the  different  states  who  w^ere  parties  to 
the  treaty.  In  1688,  the  n.e.  part  of  the  island  was  conquered  and  put  under  the  command 
of  the  governor  of  the  Moluccas;  and  in  1824,  the  kingdom  of  Boni  was  reduced.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  important  military  event  except  the  speedily  suppressed 
insurrection  in  Boni  in  1859.  The  island  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  star-fish  with  its  limbs  torn  away  from  tlie  w.  side.  There  are  few  rivers,  and 
none  are  navigable  for  any  considerable  distance;  but  the  lakes  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  large.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Tamp-arang-Labaya,  or  Tempe,  in 
the  s.e.  section  of  the  peninsula.  It  has  a  depth  of  30  ft.,  and  is  richly  stocked  with  fish,. 
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The  scenery  throughout  the  island  is  varied  and  picturesque.  There  are  wonderful 
gorges,  chasms,  ana  precipices,  many  of  the  latter  600  ft.  high,  and  yet  covered  with  a. 
tapestry  of  vegetation.  Much  of  the  country  is  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forest, 
which  IS  traversed  here  and  there  by  scarcely  perceptible  paths,  or  broken  by  occasional 
clearings  or  villages.  The  fauna  of  Celebes  exhibits  some  specimens  peculiar  to  the 
island.  Of  200  species  of  birds,  80  are  not  elsewhere  found.  There  are  only  14  species 
of  mammalia,  and  of  these  11  arc  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  area.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  an  ape  found  m  but  one  other  country,  a  small  ox-like  quad- 
ruped that  inhabits  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the  pig-deer  of  the  Malays.  Neither 
the  elephant,  the  tapir,  the  rhinoceros,  nor  any  large  beast  of  prey  is  represented.  Not 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  agriculture,  except  where  the  Dutch  influence  and 
example  are  strong;  and  manufactures  are  few  and  crude.  The  women  weave  a  tolcr 
able  cotton  cloth.  The  houses  are  of  wood  and  bamboo,  and  are  usually  very  frail.  The 
whole  of  Celebes  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  government,  though  but  a 
comparatively  small  portion  is  under  their  direct  administration,  and  many  of  the  petty 

Erinces  are  permitted  to  manage  their  internal  affairs  much  as  they  please.  For  ndmlB- 
itrative  purposes  there  are  three  **  residences,"  Celebes,  Manado,  ana  Temate,  the  former 
two  belonging  solely  to  the  island,  while  the  third  includes  a  largo  part  of  the  Aloluccas, 
The  most  inmortant  and  interesting  people  in  the  island  are  those  in  the  department  of 
Macassar.  They  consist  mainly  of  Macassars  and  Malays  proper,  of  Endlnese  from  the 
island  of  Florcs.  and  immigrants  from  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Wadjo.  The  foreirm 
colonies  are  each  under  the  management  of  a  separate  captain,  and  the  Malays  are  under 
the  cure  of  a  head  priest.  The  Macassars  belong  to  the  Malay  race;  they  are  well  built 
and  muscular;  with  dark  brown  complexion,  a  broad  and  expansive  race,  black  and 
sparkling  eyes,  higtx  forehead,  nose  rather  flat,  large  mouth,  and  black  soft  hair  which 
they  let  rail  over  their  shoulders.  The  women  are  sprightly,  clever  and  amiable,  and 
formeily  brought  large  prices  as  slaves.  The  men  are  brave,  ambitious^  jealous,  and 
revengeful,  but  not  treacherous.  Drunkenness  is  rare,  but  gambling  and  cock-flghtinr 
are  passionately  engaged  in.  Running  "amok"  was  once  so  common  that  the  Dutch 
dismissed  tlie  Macassar  soldiers  from  tiieir  service  to  break  up  the  evil.  They  take 
great  pleasure  in  all  bodily  exercise.  In  religion  they  call  themselves  Mohammedans, 
but  their  worship  is  full  of  pagan  superstitions;  they  worship  animals  and  a  divinity 
called  Kareng  Love,  who  has  power  over  their  fortune  and  health.  Their  language, 
which  belongs  to  the  Malayo- Javanese  group,  is  spoken  by  about  300,000;  but  it  has  a 
much  smaller  area  than  Buginese,  which  is  the  language  of  Boni.  Their  literature  is 
poor,  and  consists  mainly  of  romantic  stories  from  the  Malay,  and  religious  treatises 
from  the  Arabic.  Of  their  few  original  works  the  most  important  are  the  early  histories 
of  Goa,  and  some  other  states  of  the  Celebes,  and  a  collection  of  laws  and  maxims  of  the 
old  princes  and  sages.  In  no  part  of  their  possessions,  however,  have  the  Dutch  made 
more  important  transformations  than  in  Minahassa,  or  the  confederation  of  Manado. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  centurv  the  people  were  still  savages,  and  in  almost  continual 
warfare  among  themselves.  About  1822,  it  was  discovered  that  the  soil  of  the  mountain 
sides  was  very  favorable  for  growing  coffee;  the  cultivation  was  introduced,  and  a  sys- 
tem established  by  which  the  native  chiefs  undertook  the  management-of  the  plantation. 
The  result  has  been  not  only  to  make  one  of  the  best  coffee  districts  in  the  archipelago, 
but  wonderfully  to  advance  the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants.  Missions  and  education 
have  been  successful;  villages  of  handsome  houses  have  §rown  up;  the  country  is  tra- 
versed by  roads  shaded  by  trees,  and  rivers  have  been  bridged.  The  trade  of  the  dis- 
trict is  m  a  flourishing  condition,  and  promises  to  become  still  more  important.  The 
coffee  plant  produces  a  flne  kernel  of  transparent  greenish-blue  color,  and  brings  a  much 
higher  price  than  that  from  Java.  Besides  other  large  district  divisions,  for  the  most 
part  physical Iv  similar  to  those  described,  there  is  the  district  or  state  of  Toradja,  lying 
entirely  inlana,  which  is  in  possession  of  a  wild  pa^n  race  who  shun  intercourse  wi£ 
other  races,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  the  aborigines  of  the  island. 

CEL'ERES,  a  body-guard  of  300  young  men  of  the  best  Roman  families,  organized, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Romulus.  Next  to  the  king,  their  leader  was  the  highest 
oflicer  of  the  state.    This  position  was  held  by  Brutus  when  he  expelled  the  Tarqums. 

CELEBY,  Apium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  winheUifera,  distinguished  by 
a  mere  rudimentary  calyx,  rounaish  entire  petals,  very  short  styles,  and  roundish  fruit. 
The  common  C.  {A.  graveolerui)  is  found  wild  in  Britam  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  in 
ditches,  brooks,  etc.,  especially  near  the  sea  and  in  saline  soils.  Its  leaves  are  dark 
green  and  smooth,  its  petals  involute  at  the  tip.  The  wild  plant,  also  called  Smallagb, 
has  a  stem  about  2  ft.  high,  a  tapering  slender  root,  a  penetrating  offensive  odor,  a. 
bitterish  acrid  taste,  and  almost  poisonous  qualities.  By  cultivation,  it  is  so  much 
changed  that  its  taste  becomes  agreeably  sweetish  and  aromatic,  whilst  either  the  leaf- 
stalks much  increase  in  thickness,  or  the  root  swells  in  a  turnip-like  manner.  These 
parts,  blanched,  are  much  used  as  a  salad,  or  to  impart  flavor  to  soups,  etc.,  and  some- 
times as  a  boiled  vegetable.  They  contain  su^r,  mucilage,  starch,  and  a  substance 
rosombling  manna-sugar,  which  acts  as  a  stimulant,  particularly  on  the  urino-gcnital 
organs,  so  that  a  very  free  and  frequent  indulgence  in  the  use  of  C.  cannot,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  altogether  favorable  to  health.     Two  principal  varieties  of  C.  are  cui- 
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tivated,  that  most  common  in  Britain  having  long  thick  leaf-stalks,  which  are  more  or 
less  tubular,  sometimes  almost  solid,  and,  after  blanching,  either  white  or  more  or  less 
tinged  with  red;  whilst  the  other,  called  Turnip-rooted  C,  or  Cbleriac,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  swollen  turnip-like  root,  and  is  in  most  general  cultivation  on  thV 
continent  of  Europe.  The  **  red  "  varieties  of  0.  are  esteemed  rather  more  hardy  than 
the  "white."  The  blanching  of  the  leaf -stalks  is  generally  accomplished  by  drawing 
up  earth  to  the  plants,  which  are  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed  into  richly  manured 
trenches;  and  as  they  grow,  the  trenches  are  filled  up,  and  the  earth  finally  raised  into 
ridges,  above  which  little  more  than  the  tops  of  the  leaves  appear.  C.  is  thus  obtained 
for  use  throughout  the  winter.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  the  seed  is  generally 
sown  on  a  hot-bed.  C.  seed  is  often  used  for  flavoring,  when  the  leaf -stalks  cannot  be 
obtained. — Another  species  of  C.  {apium  avstrale)  grows  abundantly  in  wet  places  on  the 
shore  about  cape  Horn  and  in  Staten  island.  It  is  a  large,  hard^,  and  luxuriant  plant, 
and  is  described  as  wholesome  and  very  palatable,  nearly  equal  m  its  wild  state  to  our 
garden-celery.    It  seems  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  horticulturists. 

CELESTE,  Madame,  b.  1814;  a  dancer  and  melodramatic  actress  of  French  descent, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  conservatory.  She  came  to  the  United  States  about  18^,  and 
not  long  after  married  a  ihan  named  Elliot.  After  his  death  she  went  to  England,  and 
in  1830  began  a  career  of  remarkable  success  in  the  sensational  drama  of  The  French  Spy. 
She  made  two  other  American  tours,  1851  and  in  1865.  In  1866,  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  retired  from  the  stage. 

CEL'ESTnrE,  a  mineral  bearing  the  same  relation  to  strontia  (q.v.)  that  heavy  spar 
bears  to  baryta.  It  is  essentially  sulphate  of  strontia  StOSOs),  with  occasional  admix- 
ture of  sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  etc.,  in  small  proportions. 
It  much  resembles  heavy  spar,  but  is  not  quit€  equal  to  it  in  specific  gravity;  is  usually 
blue,  often  of  a  very  beautiful  indigo-blue;  sometimes  colorless,  more  rarely  reddish  or 
yellowish.  Its  crystallization  is  rhombic,  like  that  of  heavy  spar.  Most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  crystallized  C.  are  found  in  Sicily.  C.  derives  its  name  from  its  color.  It  is 
used  as  a  source  of  strontia. 

CEL'ESTINE.  the  name  of  five  popes.  1.  Saint  Celestine,  d.  432,  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor  Valenlinian.  He  held  the  council  of  Ephesus 
in  431,  at  which  the  Nestorians  were  condemned;  actively  persecuted  the  Pelagians; 
stnigs:led  for  Roman  orthodoxy;  sent  Palladius  to  Scotland,  and  Patricius  (St.  Patrick) 
to  Ireland;  raged  against  the  Novatians  in  Rome,  imprisoning  their  bishop,  and  forbid 
cine  their  worship,  and  was  intolerant  of  the  least  innovation  of  the  constitutions  of  his 
preaecessors.  His  papacy  lasted  nearly  8^  years.  2.  Guido  di  Castkllo,  chosen  in 
1143;  d.  1144,  after  a  reign  of  5  months  and  13  days.  He  gave  absolution  to  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  on  the  king's  hfhible  subjection,  and  removed  the  papal  interdict  from  that 
country.  3.  Gracento  Bobonb  ORsrNi,  elected  Mar.  80,  1191;  d.  1198.  after  ruling 
nearly  9  yoars,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lateran;  supposed  to  have  been  90  years  old  when 
chosen.  *lle  crowned  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  and  subsequently  excommo- 
nicated  him  for  keeping  Richard  I.  of  England  in  prison.  In  1192,  he  confirmed  the 
statutes  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  knights.  4.  Goffrkdo  Casttgligne  of  Milan,  h 
nephew  of  Ui  bah  III.  He  was  elected  pope  by  only  seven  cardinals,  Sept.  22,  1241, 
and  occupied  the  chair  only  17  days,  dying  Oct.  8,  before  he  was  consecrated.  He  wr*? 
the  author  of  a  history  of  Scotland,  in  which  country  he  was  once  a  monk.  5.  Pietro 
DI  MoRONK,  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Naples;  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  lived 
many  years  in  caves  after  the  manner  of  John  the  Baptist.  Terrible  stories  are  told  of 
the  severity  of  his  penitential  discipline.  During  his  hermit  life  he  founded  the  order 
that  l)ears  his  name  (see  Celestines,  ante).  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  IV.  he  wib> 
elected  pope,  but  refused  to  accept  until  persuaded  by  a  deputation  of  cardinals  rein 
forced  by  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Hungary.  He  was  chosen  July  7, 1294,  was  crowned 
Aug.  29.  He  issued  two  decrees;  one  confirming  that  of  Gregory  X.  ordering  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  eardinals  when  in  conclave,  and  one  declaring  the  right  of  any  pope  to 
abdicate  at  pleasure — a  right  which,  after  ruling  5  months  and  8  days,  he  exercised, 
Dec.  13,  1204.  In  his  document  of  renunciation  he  assigned  as  the  moving  causes  "the 
desire  for  humility,  for  a  purer  life,  for  a  stainless  conscience;  the  deficiencies  of  hi^' 
own  physical  strength ;  his  ignorance,  the  perverseness  of  the  people,  and  his  longing 
for  the  tranquillity  of  his  former  life."  Having  divested  himself  of  every  outward  sym 
bol  of  diicuity,  he  returned  to  his  old  solitude;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain;  bis 
successor,  Boniface  VIII.,  sent  for  him,  and,  despite  his  efforts  to  escape,  imprisoned 
him  in  a  castle,  where,  after  languishing  ten  months  m  the  infected  atmosphere,  hedicil, 
May  19,  1296.  He,  like  the  first  of  the  name,  is  recognized  as  a  saint  by  the  Komna 
church. 

CEL'ESTINES,  an  order  of  hermits  of  St.  Damianus,  founded  by  Peter  de  Morrone 
about  12C4,  and  confirmed  as  a  monkish  order  by  Urban  IV.  in  1264  and  1274.  They 
called  themselves  C.  when  their  founder  ascended  the  papal  chair  under  the  name  of 
Celestine  V.  They  are  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  great  order  of  St.  Benedict,  whose 
rule  they  follow;  they  wear  a  white  garment  with  black  hood  and  scapulary.  nnd  live  a 
purely  contemplative  life.  In  the  lljth  and  14th  centuries,  the  order  rapidly  spread 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  but  subsequently  decayed.    The  French  C.  were 
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secularized  by  order  of  pope  Pius  VI.  in  1776-78;  so  also  were  the  Neapolitan  Cele&tine& 
In  the  present  day«  the  order  is  almost  exlinct. 

CELIBACY,  from  Lat.  oBlebf^,  unmarried.  Notwithstanding  the  divine  commendation 
of  marriage  given  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (Gen.  i.  28).  the  opinion  had  become  prevalent, 
even  before  the  time  of  Christ,  that  C.  was  favorable  to  an  intimate  union  with  God. 
This  notion  took  its  origin  in  the  wide-spread  philosophy  of  a  good  and  an  evil  princi- 
ple. The  body,  consisting  of  matter,  the  seat  of  e^il,  was  looked  upon  as  the  prison  of 
the  pure  soul,  which  was  thought  to  be' defiled  by  bodily  enjoyments.  Among  the  Jew- 
ish sect  of  the  Ei^senes,  accordinglv,  a  life  of  C.  was  held  to  be  the  chief  road  to  sanctity. 
These  ascetic  views  naturally  led,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  disapproval  of  second  mar- 
riages. While,  therefore,  in  the  first  Christian  churches,  every  one  was  left  at  liberty 
to  marry  or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  the  objection  to  those  who  married  a  second  time  had 
become  so  generally  spread,  that  the  apostle  Paul  saw  occasion  to  counsel  such  Christian 
converts  as  were  in  widowhood  to  remain  so. 

By  the  2d  c,  however,  the  unmarried  life  generally  had  begun  to  be  extolled,  and  to 
be  held  necessary  for  a  life  of  sanctity,  although  several,  at  least,  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves had  been  married.  Two  passages  of  Scripture  (1  Cor.  vii.  and  Rev.  xiv.  4)  were 
specially  cited  as  proving  that  C.  was  the  genuine  condition  of  a  Christian;  and  with  the 
platonizing  fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries,  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes  were  held  as 
standing  higher  than  the  married.  Accordingly,  although  there  was  no  express  law 
against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  many,  especially  of  the  bishops,  remained  unmarried; 
a  second  marriage  was,  in  their  case,  already  strictly  prohibited. 

As  the  bishops  of  Rome  rose  in  consideration,  and  gradually  developed  a  firmer 
church  government,  they  called  upon  all  who  belonged  to  the  clerical  order  to  live  for 
the  church  ulone,  and  not  marry.  This  requirement  met  with  constant  resistance;  still, 
it  became  more  and  more  tlic  custom,  in  the  4th  c,  for  the  higher  clergy  to  refrain  from 
marriage,  and  from  them  it  went  over  to  the  lower  orders  and  to  the  monks.  Provincial 
synods  now  began  e.xpressly  lo  interdict  the  clergy  from  marrying.  The  council  of  Tours 
<566)  suspended  for  a  year  all  secular  priests  and  deacons  who  were  found  with  their 
wives;  and  the  emperor  Justinian  by  an  edict  declared  all  children  bom  to  a  clergyman, 
after  ordination,  to  be  illegitimate,  and  incapable  of  inheritance.  There  were  still,  how- 
ever, many  married  priests  who  resisted  the  law.  and  found  encouragement  in  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  Greek  church  made  to  that  of  Rome  in  this  matter  of  celibacy.  The 
council  held  at  Constantinople  in  692,  declared,  in  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  priests  and  deacons  might  live  with  their  wives  as  the  laity  do,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  and  ordinance  of  the  apostles.  The  orthodox  Greek  church  has  continued 
to  adhere  to  this  decision.  Priests  and  deacons  in  that  church  may  marry  before  ordina- 
tion, and  live  in  marriage  after  it ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time. 
However,  only  a  priest  living'in  C.  can  be  chosen  as  bishop  or  patriarch. 

The  Church  of  Rome  continued  its  endeavors  to  enforce  the  law  of  C. ;  though,  for 
several  centuries  they  were  attended  with  only  partial  success.  There  still  continued  to 
be  numbers  of  priests  with  wives,  although  the  councils  were  always  issuing  new  orders 
against  them.  Popes  Leo  IX,  (1048-54)  and  Nicolas  II.  (1058-61)  interdicted  all  priests 
that  had  wives  or  concubines  from  the  exercise  of  any  spiritual  function,  on  pain  of 
excommunication.  Alexander  II.  (1061-73)  decreed  excommunication  against  all  who 
should  attend  a  mass  celebrated  by  a  priest  having  a  wife  or  concubine.  This  decision 
was  renewed  by  Gregory  VII.  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1074,  and  a  decretal  was 
issued  that  every  layman  who  should  receive  the  communion  from  the  hands  of  a  mar- 
ried priest  should  be  excommunicated,  and  that  every  priest  who  married  or  lived  in 
concubinti^e,  sh6uld  be  deposed.  The  decree  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition  in 
all  countries;  but  Gregory  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out  with  the  greatest  rigor;  and 
though  individual  instances  of  married  priests  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  the  C.  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  established,  and  has  since  continued 
both  in  theory  and  practice. 

The  violence  thus  done  to  human  nature  did  not  fail  to  avenge  itself  in  those  rude 
times.  The  licentiousness  and  corniption  of  the  priests  and  monks  became  in  many 
cases  boundless,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  strict  individuals,  as  well  as  councils,  strove 
against  it.  The  immorality  and  debasement  of  the  clergy  became  a  reproach  and  by- 
word in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  religious  movement 
that  began  in  tlie  16th  century.  The  leading  reformers  declared  against  the  C.  of  the 
clergy  as  unfounded  in  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  ordinance  of  God,  and 
Luther  set  the  example  of  marrying.  This  was  not  without  effect  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  C.  was  raised  at  the  council  of  Trent  (1563).  But 
the  majority  of  voices  decided  that  God  would  not  withhold  the  gift  of  chastity  from  those 
that  rightly  prayed  for  it,  and  the  rule  of  C.  was  thus  finally  and  for  ever  imposed  on 
the  ministers  of  tlie  lioman  Catholic  church.  Those  who  have  only  received  the  lower 
kinds  of  consecration  may  marry  on  resigning  their  ofiice.  For  all  grades  above  a  sub- 
deacon,  a  papal  dispensation  is  necessary.  A  priest  that  marries  incurs  excommunicar 
tion,  and  is  incapable  of  any  spiritual  function.  If  a  married  man  wishes  t^  become  a 
priest,  he  receives  consecration  only  on  condition  that  he  separate  from  his  wife,  and 
that  she  of  her  free  will  consent  to  the  separation  and  enter  a  religio^^j^rde|»-f^^)s£  |^e 
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VOW  of  chastity.  The  priests  of  the  united  Grfieco-Catholic  congregations  in  Rome  have 
received  permission  from  the  popes  to  continue  in  marriage,  if  entered  into  before  con- 
secration, but  on  condition  of  always  living  apart  from  their  wives  three  days  before 
they  celebrate  mass. 

Notwithstanding  these  decisions,  the  contest  against  clerical  C.  has  again  and 
again  been  resumed,  in  recent  times,  both  within  and  without  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  In  fact,  all  attempts  at  innovation  within  the  bosom  of  Catholicism,  connect 
themselves  with  the  attack  on  C,  the  abolitiou.of  which  would  deeply  affect  the  con- 
stitution and  position  of  that  church.  So  far  back  as  1817,  the  Catholic  faculty  of 
Tubingen  expressed  the  opinion  that  compulsory  C.  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
want  of  Catholic  ministers.  In  1820,  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Silesia  put  in  petitions  to 
the  bishop  for  the  abolition  of  C. ;  and  unions  were  afterwards  formed  in  Baden,  WUr- 
temberg,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  which,  along  with  alterations  in  the 
doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  Romish  church,  combined  attacks  on  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage to  the  clergy.  A  work  was  also  published,  entitled  Tlie  Introduction  of  Comjnd- 
wry  Celibacy  among  tlie  Chrintian  Priesthood,  and  tt$  Consequences  (Altenb.  1828,  new  ed. 
184^),  which  excited  great  attention.  At  last  the  abolition  of  the  law  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  legislatures  of  Baden,  Saxony,  and  other  countries.  The  church  claimed 
this  subject  as  belonging  exclusively  to  her  jurisdiction,  and  not  to  that  of  the  state;  and 
in  Wtirtemberg  the  clergy  induced  the  government  to  suppress  the  anti-oelibacy  society; 
but  this  only  made  their  opponents  in  the  press  the  more  zealous.  In  France,  also,  tfic 
question,  about  1829,  was  eagerly  discussed.  And  in  Spain,  the  academy  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal scionce  took  the  subject  into  consideration  in  a  meeting  held  in  1842;  while  the  Por- 
tuguese chamlKjrs  had  previously,  in  1835,  discussed  it,  though  without  result.  The 
same  took  place  in  Brazil,  about  ISSll. 

During  the  commotions  of  1848,  the  subject  was  again  brought  into  prominence  in 
Germany.  The  German  Catholics  (q.v.)  had  already  abolished  5. ;  and  a  general  meas- 
ure was  called  for  in  the  Frankfort  parliament,  in  the  Prussian  a.ssembly,  and  in  the 
press.  In  Austria,  also,  voices  were  raised  against  it;  but  here  the  state  look  the  side 
of  the  pope,  who,  in  a  bull  of  1847,  had  added  fresh  stringency  to  the  rule  of  C,  and 
condemned  its  infringement.     See  Bachelor. 

CELL  (Lat.  cella,  from  celo,  to  conceal).  The  Latin  word  had  nearly  all  the  signifi- 
cations which  we  attach  to  the  English  one,  and  a  good  many  besides  which  we  have 
not  borrowed.  For  example,  the  whole  space  between  the  walls  of  an  ancient  temple 
was  called  the  cdla.  But  the  interior  was  frequently  divided  into  several  celloe,  in  which 
case  each  C.  took  the  name  of  the  deity  whose  statue  it  contained,  and  was  called  the 
C.  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  like.  In  these  cases,  tlie  word  approached  to  its 
genera)^ meaning,  which,  with  the  Romans  as  with  us,  was  that  of  a  store  room,  or  small 
apartment  where  objects  of  any  kind  were  stowed  away.  •  In  modern  architecture,  the 
term  vaulting  C.  signifies  the  hollow  space  between  the  principal  ribs  of  a  vaulted  roof. 

CEL'LARER,  a  person  under  the  Roman  emperors  who  supervised  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  household  and  examined  accounts.  The  same  title  was  given  in  later 
times  to  the  purveyors  for  monasteries  or  priests.  As  an  officer  of  a  monastery  the  C. 
regulated  every  matter  affecting  provisions. 

CELXE,  or  Zbll,  a  t.  of  Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aller,  which  at  this  point 
becomes  navigable,  28  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Hanover.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a. 
sandy  plain,  well  built,  and  has  a  palace  with  a  garden,  in  wliich  Matilda,  sister  of 
George  III.,  is  buried.  Pop.  *75,  18,168.  The  inhabitants  are  very  industrious.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  linen,  hosiery,  tobacco,  wafers,  soap,  etc.  An  active  commerce 
is  also  carried  on  by  the  Aller,  and  by  railway. 

CELLI'HI,  BENVENtr'TO,  a  celebrated  Italian  gold-worker,  sculptor,  founder,  and 
medailleur,  remarkable  not  only  for  his  skill  as  an  artist,  but  aJso  for  his  checkered  life, 
was  b.  at  Florence  in  the  year  1500,  and  first  displayed  skill  as  a  chaser  and  gold- 
worker.  His  autobiography  is  a  remarkablv  curious  and  interesting  work,  presenting 
us  with  a  complete  picture  of  the  author's  life  and  character;  his  activity,  his  extraordi- 
nary weaknesses,  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which 
his  quarrelsome  disposition  placed  him  (for  C.  thought  nothing  of  committing  man- 
slaughter in  a  moment  of  rage),  and  the  ludicrous  vanity  and  credulity  which  are  never 
absent  from  him.  The  book  is  also  of  great  value  in  a  historico-social  point  of  view, 
but  does  not  impress  us  favorably  in  regard  either  to  the  personal  or  social  morals  of 
tlie  time. 

At  an  early  period,  having  been  banished  from  Florence  in  consequence  of  an 
'* affray,"  C.  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by  many  distinguished  patrons  of 
art,  but  afterwards  was  allowed  to  return  to  Florence.  Another  "  affray"  compelled 
him  to  flee  to  Rome  a  second  time,  where  he  secured  the  favor  of  Clement  vTI.  C.,  by 
his  own  account,  was  as  great  in  arms  as  in  art;  he  declares  that  it  was  himself  who 
killed  the  constable  BourlSn  and  the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  siege  of  Rome.  His  reck- 
less conduct  for  some  years  compelled  his  constant  shifting  between  Rome  andFlorcnce, 
Mantua,  and  Naples.  In  1687,  he  went  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  was  very  hon- 
orably received.  Illness,  however,  induced  him  to  return  yet  once  more  to  Rome,  where 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  plundering  the  treasures  in  the 
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castle  of  St  Angelo  during  the  siege  of  Rome.  At  length  he  was  liberated,  through  the 
intercession  of  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  for  whom  he  executed,  out  of  gratitude,  a  fine 
•cup,  and  various  other  works.  He  now  accompanied  his  deliverer  to  France,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Francis  I. ;  but  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  ruling 
favorite^  Mme.  d'Estampes,  he  returned  to  Florence — not,  however,  until,  as  usual, 
he  had  settled  some  matters  with  his  "  sword" — where,  under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  he  executed  several  fine  works  in  metal  and  marble — among  them,  the  cele- 
brated bronze  group  of  ''Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Medusa,"  now  in  the  market-place 
in  Florence.  Among  other  preserved  works  of  C,  the  splendid  shield  in  Windsor  castle 
may  be  noticed.  In  his  58th  year  he  be^an  to  write  his  autobiography,  and  died  in 
1570  or  1572.    In  1876,  a  number  of  C.  's  original  papers  were  found. 

GELLB,  in  Physiology. — I.  Animal  Cell& — On  examining,  under  a  high  magnifying 
power,  any  of  the  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  we  perceive  that  the  smallest  parts 
which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  fibers,  tubes,  etc.,  are  not  ultimate  elements  in  respect  to 
form  (morphotic  elements),  but  that  they  contain  anrl  are  built  up  of  certain  extremely 
minute  particles,  which  differ  in  different  organs,  but  always  have  a  similar  appearance 
in  the  same  organs.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  microscopic  forms,  which  are 
known  by  histologists  as  ''simple  elementary  parts,"  are  the  C,  which  not  only  form 
the  starting-point  of  every  animal  and  vegetable  organism  (the  ovum  in  either  kingdom 
of  nature  being  simply  a  cell),  but  also — either  as  C,  or  after  having  undergone  certain 
modifications  which  will  be  presently  described— make  up  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
perfect  animal.  Indeed,  some  of  the  lowest  plants  (red  snow,  gory  dew),  and  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  animal  life  (Gregoriuo;,  etc.,  q.v.),  appear  to  consist  of  a  single  cell. 

While  in  plants  the  elementary  parts  generally  unite  directly  with  one  another,  in 
animals  they  are  usually  combined  by  an  interstitial  substance,  which  may  be  either 
solid  or  fluid,  and  is  always  derived  Uom  the  blood  or  general  nutrient  fluid.  If  this 
interstitial  substance  take  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  C.,  it  is  called  a  cytoblastema 
or  a  blastema,  from  kutos^  a  cell  or  vesicle,  and  blastema,  germ  substance;  if  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  maintenance,  it  is  called  the  matrix.  The  cytoblastema  is  usually 
fluid,  as  in  the  blood,  chyle,  etc.;  while  the  matrix  is  solid,  as  in  cartilage,  bone,  etc. 

In  every  cell,  we  can  distinguish,  if  we  use  sufiiciently  high  magnifying  powers,  a 
membranous  envelope,  known  as  the  cell-wall  or  membrane,  and  certain  contents.  The 
latter  are  fluid  or  gdatinous,  and  besides  containing  particles  or  granules,  usually 
exhibit  a  peculiar  rounded  body,  the  nucleus;  which,  again,  contains  in  its  interior  a 
fluid  and  a  still  smaller  corpuscle,  the  nucleolus. 

The  fundamental  form  of  the  cell  is  spherical  or  lenticular;  it  is  such  in  all  young  C, 
and  is  persistent  in  those  which  occur  in  fluids,  as,  for  example,  the  blood- corpuscles 
Amongst  other  well-known  forms  may  be  mentioned:  the  polyconal,  as  in  pavement 
epithelium,  or  the  pigment  of  the  eye;  the  conical  or  pyramiaal,  as  in  ciliated  epi- 
thelium; the  cylmdriSd,  as  in  cylinder  epithelium;  the  fusiform,  or  spindle-shaped,  as 
in  contractile  fiber-cells;  the  squamous,  as  epidermic  scales;  and  the  caudate,  polar,  or 
stellate,  as  the  0.  in  the  gray  nervous  tissue. 

With  regard  to  size,  the  largest  animal  C— excepting  the  unicellular  organisms- 
are  the  yolk-cells  of  the  ova  of  birds  and  amphibia,  while  the  blood-cells  of  certain  ani- 
mals may  be  taken  as  representing  the  smallest  cells.  Average  C.  range  from  0.005  to 
0.01  of  a  line  in  diameter. 

The  cell-membrane  is  usually  transparent  and  colorless,  mostly  smooth,  and  so  thin 
as  to  exhibit  only  a  single  contour,  rarely  of  any  measurable  thickness.  No  traces  of 
structure  can  be  detected  in  it.  The  granular  appearance  which  the  membrane  occa- 
sionally presents,  is  due  to  projections  depending  on  granules  lying  on  the  inside;  and 
it  vanishes  on  the  addition  of  water,  which  causes  the  cell  to  be  distended  by  endos- 
mosis.     See  Osmotic  Action. 

0.  which  contain  only  fluid  are  rare  (fat-cell,  blood-cell);  generally,  besides  fluid, 
they  contain  elementary  granules  and  vesicles,  and  sometimes  crystals.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  number  of  these  morphotic  elements  increases  with  the  age  of  the  cell ;  sometimes, 
however,  this  is  not  apparent,  in  consequence  of  their  being  grouped  in  a  single  mass 
around  the  nucleus. 

The  nucleus  is  usually  spherical  or  lenticular,  transparent  and  either  colorless  or 
yellowish,  and  ranges  from  0.002  to  0.004  of  a  line  in  diameter.  All  nuclei  are  vesicles, 
as  was  originally  maintained,  in  1841,  by  Schwann  {Microscopical  Besearches  into  the 
Accordance  in  the  Structure  and  Qrototh  of  Animals  and  Plants,  Sydenham  society's 
translation,  1847,  p.  173),  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  cell-theory  in  its 
relation  to  animal  tissues,  and  as  has  since  been  confirmed  by  K511iker  and  other  later 
observers.  The  contents  of  the  nucleus  usually  consist,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nucleolus,  of  a  limpid  or  slightly  yellowish  fluid,  from  which  water  and  acetic  acid  pre- 
cipitate granular  matter.  In  general,  only  one  nucleus  exists  in  each  cell,  except  when 
it  is  multiplying  (a  process  which  we  shall  presently  explain);  occasionally,  however, 
we  meet  with  several  nuclei — four,  ten,  or  even  twenty. 

The  nucleolus  is  round,  sbarply  defined,  and  often  so  small  as  to  be  almost  immeas- 
urable. Nucleoli  are  found  in  most  nuclei  so  long  as  the  latter  are  still  young,  and  in 
many  during  their  whole  existence.     As,  however,  nuclei  exist  ip  wl^jj^h  ^vB^^Ski** 
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can  be  detected,  we  cannot  regard  the  nucleolus  as  so  essential  an  element  of  the  cell  as 
the  nucleus.  Most  commonly  a  nucleus  contains  only  one  nucleolus;  two  are  not  unfre- 
quently  seen;  more  are  rare. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  C.  is  very  imperfect.  That  the  cell- 
membrane  is  a  protein  substance  (q.v.) — at  all  events  in  voung  C. — is  obvious  from  its 
solubility  in  acetic  acid  and  in  dilute  caustic  alkalies;  and  the  membrane  of  the  necleus 
seems  to  have  a  similar  composition;  while  there  are  chemical  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  nucleolus  is  composed  of  fat.  In  the  contents  of  most  C.  we  usually  find  such  sub- 
stances as  occur  in  solution  in  the  cy toblastema— viz. ,  water,  albumen,  fat,  extractive 
matters,  and  salts;  and  in  the  0.  of  secreting  organs,  as  for  instance,  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, we  find  the  special  secretions  of  those  glands;  in  the  blood-cells,  we  find  hema- 
tocrystalline,  etc. 

There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  ways  in  which  C.  can  be  generated:  they  may  be 
developed  independently  of  other  C.  in  a  plastic  fluid  (the  cytoblastema) ;  or  they  may 
be  developed  from  pre-exi.sting  C.  by  cell-multiplication,  the  existing  C.  either  produc- 
ing secondary  C.  within  themselves,  or  multiplying  by  division.  In  both  these  latter 
kinds  of  cell-development,  the  nucleus  seems  to  be  the  center  of  development  of  the 
young  cells. 

In  order  that  free  or  independent  cell-development  shall  take  place,  we  must  have 
a  cytoblastema  containing  protein  substances  (probably  fibrin),  fat,  and  certain  salts 
(especially  phosphates)  in  solution;  and  very  possibly  the  presence  of  the  particles  of 
pre-existing  0.  may  also  be  necessary,  in  which  case  free  cell-development  ceases  to 
exist.  The  chyle  and  lymph  corpuscles  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  this  mode  of 
cell-formatiou.  The  steps  of  the  process  are  not  very  clearly  made  out,  but  we  know 
that  the  nuclei  are  first  formed,  and  that  the  cell-membranes  are  developed  around  them. 
BS*ee  cell-development  is  far  less  common  in  man  and  the  higher  animals  than  cell-mul- 
tiplication, and,  we  believe,  never  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  All  pathological 
cell-formations — the  C.  in  pus  (q.v.),  and  in  other  morbid  exudations— come,  however, 
under  this  head. 

The  development  of  C.  within  other  C.  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  An  original 
or  parent  cell  produces  two  or  more  secondary  or  daughter  C,  and  the  process  of  forma- 
tion is  said  to  be  endogenous.  Cartilage-cells  afford  a  good  example  of  this  process 
The  nucleus  and  the  contents  of  each  parent  cell  undergo  division  into  two  parts,  so 
that  the  number  of  0.  is  successively  doubled.  The  mode  in  which  the  multiplication 
of  the  nucleus  takes  place  cannot  be  definitely  made  out  in  all  cases,  but  when  clear 
observation  is  possible,  the  nucleoli  first  divide  into  two,  and  then  separate. 

A  multiplication  of  C.  by  division  has  been  proved  to  take  place  in  the  red  blood-cells 
of  the  embryos  of  birds  ana  mammals,  and  in  the  first  colorless  blood-cell  of  the  tad- 
pole, and  very  probably  occurs  extensively  in  many  embryonic  and  adult  tissues,  in 
which  a  self-multiplication  of  C.  is  certain,  but  where  no  parent  C.  with  secondary  C. 
can  be  detected.  In  this  and  similar  cases  we  have  an  elongation  of  the  cell,  and  the 
single  nucleus  becomes  divided  into  two;  the  cell  then  suffers  constriction  in  the  mid- 
dle, whicli  proceeds  till  it  finally  separates  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  contains  a 
nucleus.  This  variety  of  cell-formation  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  doubt  and 
difficulty  connected  with  this  class  of  investigations.  It  was  altogether  unknown  to 
Schwann  when  he  published  his  great  work  in  1839,  and  was  first  noticed  and  described 
by  Remak  in  1841,  who,  however,  subsequently  retracted  his  published  view,  and 
did  not  again  advocate  it  till  K5lliker  confirmed  his  observation,  and  declared  it  to  be 
correct. 

No  satisfactory  theory  has  been  propounded  with  the  view  of  explaining  the  develop- 
ment of  cells.  Schwann  compares  the  formation  of  C.  with  that  of  crystals,  but  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  molecular  attraction  concerned  in  the  formation  of  C.  is  so  far 
peculiar,  that — 1.  It  never  produces  geometrical  solids,  but  even  in  the  nucleus  and 
nucleolus  determines  a  globular  form;  2.  That  it  aggregates  not  homogeneous,  but 
chemically  different  substances;  and  3.  That  the  final  resmt  of  its  action — namely,  the 
cell—is  extremely  limited  in  size,  while  a  crystal  may  be  of  a  comparatively  indefinite 
magnitude. 

The  growth  of  C.  requires  some  notice.  Growth  probably  occurs  in  all  C,  although 
not  in  all  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  most  obvious  in  those  which  are  formed  directly 
round  a  nucleus,  since  in  these  the  membranes  which  at  first  closely  invest  the  nuclcu.s, 
in  time  become  distended  and  enlarged,  and  merely  remain  in  contact  with  the  nucleus 
at  one  point.  Growth  may  take  place  either  in  surface  or  in  thickness.  The  former  is 
most  commonly  general — ^viz.,  in  all  those  cases  where  C.  increase  without  altering  their 
form;  but  is  sometimes  partial — viz.,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cell  deviates  consider- 
ably from  the  primary  globular  form.  The  latter  occurs  to  a  certain  degree  in  all  C, 
but  in  some  kinds  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  others.  The  nuclei  and  nucleoli  also 
take  part  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  growth  of  the  cells.  Schwann  gives  the  following 
general  explanation  of  the  process  of  growth.  He  considers  that  the  molecules  of  the 
cell-membrane  exert  an  attractive  influence  on  the  fluid  which  surrounds  them,  and 
deposit  its  newly  formed  particles  amongst  themselves.  If  the  deposition  take  place 
between  the  molecules  already  present  m  the  substance  of  the  membrane,  the  cell 
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becomes  distended;  if  it  take  place  only  in  one  or  more  definite  directions,  the  mem- 
brane becomes  thickened. 

Having  now  traced  the  cell  to  the  period  of  its  full  growth,  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  processes  which  occur  in  the  anterior  of  this  minute  organic  structure,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  physiology  of  cells.  To  enter  satisfactorily  into  this  subject,  we  ought 
to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  contents  of  different 
cells.  All  that  we  know  of  the  contents  of  C.  generally  is,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
that  they  usually  consist  of  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  protein  mutters,  with 
alkaline  and  earthly  salts,  and  dissolved  or  suspended  fat- particles;  and  that  besides 
these  ingredients  man^r  C.  contain  either  a  great  preponderance  of  one  of  these  constitu- 
ents, to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  others,  or  are  found  to  contain  altogether  new 
substances.  Thus,  there  are  0.  with  much  protein  matters,  as  the  nerve-cells,  and  with 
much  fat,  like  the  fat-cells;  while  there  are  other  cells  which  specially  contain  haematino 
(the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood),  pigment,  biliary  and  urinary  constituents,  mucus, 
milk,  sugar,  etc. 

The  main  cell-processes  occurring  in  these  variously  constituted  C.  are  absorption, 
secretion,  and  excretion.  These  depend  principally,  if  not  entirely,  upon  chemical  and 
physical  laws,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  amenable  to  micro-chemical  observation. 

Absorption,  or  the  appropriation  of  matters  from  without,  is  most  manifest  to  those 
C.  which  at  first  have  little  or  no  contents  save  the  nucleus.  Although  endosmose  must 
be  taken  into  account  as  a  condition  of  absorption,  C.  must  not  be  regarded  merely  as 
vesicles  provided  with  indifferent  porous  membranes;  for  the  filling  of  C.  does  not  take 
place  by  their  admitting  every  kind  of  matter  indiscriminately;  but  they  have  the 
power  of  taking  up  one  constituent,  and  rejecting  another,  and  thus  exhibit  a  selective 
faculty. 

The  cell  having  thus  become  filled  from  without,  we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  chan- 
ges which  take  place  in  the  membrane  and  in  the  contents.  As  regards  the  former,  the 
membranes  of  most  C.  not  only  become  denser  and  more  solid  with  age,  but  they  undergo 
changes  in  their  chemical  constitution.  Thus,  in  the  homy  tissues,  the  young  C.  are 
easily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids,  while  older  C.  of  the  same  nature  are  scarcely 
affected  by  these  re-agents;  again,  in  cartilage  C,  the  membrane  not  only  becomes 
firmer  with  age,  and  thickens  as  ossification  proceeds,  but  is  changed  into  a  tissue 
yielding  gelatine  or  glue  on  boiling,  which  subsequently  becomes  impregnated  with  salts 
of  lime  (phosphate  and  carbonate).     See  Bone. 

The  function  of  secretion  is  mainly  carried  on  by  changes  in  the  contents  of  the  C. 
Thus,  mucous  is  formed  in  the  epithelial  C.  of  the  mucous  membranes,  pepsin  in  those 
of  the  gastric  glands;  bile  in  the  C.  of  the  liver,  and  sepia  in  the  C.  of  the  ink-bag  of  the 
cuttle-fish.  In  these  cases,  the  C.  do  not  separate  mucus,  pepsin,  etc.,  from  the  blood, 
but  merely  the  materials  from  which  they  elaborate  these  suWances.  In  other  cases,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  C.  of  the  kidney,  the  function  of  these  minute  organisms  is  not  to 
manufacture  new  products,  but  merely  to  separate  certain  substances  (urea,  uric  acid, 
etc.)  from  the  blood,  which,  if  not  immediately  removed  from  the  general  circulation, 
would  speedily  accumulate,  and  act  as  a  deadly  poison.  That  these  C.  merely  separate 
the  urea  from  the  blood,  and  do  not  form  it  in  their  interior,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
if  the  kidneys  of  an  animal  are  extirpated,  the  urea  and  other  urinary  constituents  may 
speedily  be  found  in  large  quantity  in  tlie  blood. 

Excretion  takes  place  by  the  bursting  or  solution  of  the  distended  secreting  cell, 
usually  into  the  duct  of  a  secreting  gland.  The  reader  who  desires  further  information 
on  the  functions  of  the  C.  in  relation  to  secretion  and  excretion,  is  especiallv  referred  to 
an  admirable  memoir  by  prof.  Goodsir,  *'0n  Secreting  Structures,"  published  in  John 
and  Harry  D.  S.  Goodsir's  Anatomical  and  PatJwlofficm  Beaearch^s,  1845. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  the  metamorphoses  of  C.  The  ovum  itself  is,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  merely  a  nucleated  cell;  after  impregnation,  a  number  of  sec- 
ondary C.  are  formed  within  it,  by  a  process  of  cleavage  or  segmentation.  See  articles 
Generation  v-nd  Ovttm.  Some  of  the  C.  which  occur  in  the  ovum  in  its  early  stages 
soon  coalesce  with  others  to  form  the  higher  elementary  parts,  which  we  shall  shortly 
enumerate;  others,  without  entering  into  combinations,  more  or  less  change  their  previ- 
ous nature,  as  the  homy  plates  of  the  epidermis  and  nails;  while  others,  again,  undergo 
no  change  of  form  throughout  the  period  of  their  existence. 

The  permanent  C.  are  arranged  by  KOlliker  (Afanval  of  Human  Histology,  translated 
by  Busk  and  Huxley,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  47)  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Trus  CeU»,  which  have  in  no  essential  respect  altered  their  cellular  character.  These 
occur  in  the  epidermis  and  the  epithelium;  in  the  blood,  chyle,  and  lymph;  in  the 
glandular  secretions,  in  the  fatty  tissue,  in  the  gray  nervous  substance,  in  the  glands 
(liver,  spleen,  etc.),  and  the  cartilages.  Their  varieties  of  form  and  contents  have  been 
already  noticed.  Regarding  their  modes  of  occurrence,  some  are  either  isolated  in  fluids 
or  in  solid  tissues;  others  are  united  by  apposition,  without  any  intervening  stmcture, 
into  a  cellular  parenchyma;  while  others,  again,  are  conjoined  by  an  intercellular  sub- 
stance of  some  kind. 

2.  Metamorpfvosed  Cells.  To  these  belong— f/^  homy  scales:  flattened,  polygonal,  or 
fusiform;  their  membrane  being  fused  into  one  mass  with  their  contents.  They  occur 
In  tjie  epidermis,  the  laminated  pavement  epithelium,  and  the  hair  and  nails.     Th^  con- 
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tractile  fiber  C:  fusiform,  slightly  flattened*  considerably  elongated  C,  whose  membrane, 
with  its  soft,  solid  contents,  is  changed  into  a  contractile  substance.  They  occur  in  the 
smooth  or  involuntary  muscles.  The  tttbiUes  of  ike  erpstaUine  lens  of  the  eye:  very  elon 
gated  C. ,  with  viscid,  albuminous  contents.  The  prieme  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth:  greatly 
elongated,  prismatic,  and  strongly  calcified  cells.  The  bone  C:  thickened  C.  (with 
eanalieuli,  or  minute  branching  canals)  which  have  coalesced  with  the  matrix  of  the 
bones.  I'he  transversely  strkUed  muscular  C:  laree  polygonal  C.  whose  contents  have 
become  metamorphosed  into  a  transversely  striatea  or  striped  tissue,  such  as  is  found  in 
voluntary  muscular  liber.  From  these  C.  are  formed  all  the  different  fibers,  net- works, 
membranes,  tubes,  etc. ;  in  short,  all  tlie  higher  elementary  parts  of  which  the  animal 
body  is  composed. 

For  further  information  on  C.  and  cell -development,  the  reader  is  referred,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  works  quoted  in  this  article,  to  Leydlg,  Lehrbuch  der  Hwtolome  des  Menschen 
und  der  Tftiere,  18o7;  and  to  Frey,  Histologic  U7i4  Histocheme  des  Menschen^  1859  (trans- 
lated by  Barker,  1874).  He  will  find  full  details  on  morbid  cell-development  (the  growth 
of  O.  in  tubercle,  cancer,  and  other  morbid  deposits)  m  Vogel's  Pathological  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Body,  translated  by  Day,  1847;  and  in  Wedl's  Pat?iological  Histology y  trans- 
lated (for  the  Sydenham  society)  by  Busk,  1855. 

II.  Vegetable  Cells.— In  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  primary 
form  of  the  cell  is  that  of  a  sphere.  There  are,  however,  interfering  influences,  which 
usually  alter  or  modify  the  primary  form,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  (1.)  Special 
directions  assumed  in  the  development,  in  obedience  to  a  law  regulating  the  structure 
of  the  tissue  in  which  the  cell  occurs;  and  (2.)  Obstructions  to  the  expansion  of  the  cell 
m  certain  directions  from  the  pressure  of  surrounding  cells. 

The  most  common  forms  referrable  to  the  law  of  development  are,  (1.)  The  spherical 
or  fundamental  form;  (2.)  The  cylindrical,  in  which  tliere  is  a  tendency  to  elongation  in 
the  direction  of  a  vertical  axis;  and  (8.)  The  tubular,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of 
development  in  the  direction  of  the  two  tnmsverse  axes. 

The  secondary  modifications  of  these  forms  are  numerous.  Thus,  in  lax  tissues,  the 
spherical  form  may  become  an  irregular  spheroid,  running  out  into  lobed,  and  even  stel- 
late forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pith  of  rushes  and  the  stems  of  various  aquatic  plants. 
Again,  in  seeds,  the  hard  part  of  fruits,  etc.,  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  C.  converts  the 
spherical  into  polyhedral  forms,  of  which  the  dodecahedron — giving  a  hexagonal  section, 
and  arising  from  equal  pressure  in  all  directions — is  the  most  common,  although  cubic 
and  many  other  forms  occasionally  occur. 

The  magnitude  of  the  vegetable  C.  is  very  varied.  In  flax,  the  liber-cells  have  been 
found  ^,  or  even  }  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  cylindrical  C.  of  some  of  the  conferva; 
are  more  than  an  inch  long — although  their  transverse  diameter  is  very  minute — whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  spores  of  fungi  are  C.  of  a  diameter  of  ^^^  of  an  inch.  The 
average  diameter  of  the  C.  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues  is  about  ^-^  of  an  inch. 

Botli  the  cell-wall  and  the  contents  difiter  from  the  corresponding  parts  in  animal 
cells.  In  all  young  C.  the  wall  is  membranous,  freely  permeable  by  water,  elastic,  and 
flexible.  In  many  cases  it  retains  these  properties,  whilst  in  others  it  becomes  much 
modified,  as  the  cell  grows  older.  It  consists  mainly  of  cellulose  (q.v.).  As  the  vital  and 
chemical  phenomena  exhibited  by  plants  depend  primarily  upon  operations  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cell,  the  careful  study  of  the  cell  contents  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Of 
these  contents,  the  most  important  are  the  primordial  utricle,  with  the  protoplaem,  the 
nucleus,  cfdorophyll  eoipuscles,  and  starch  granules. 

The  primordial  utricle  is  a  layer  of  substance  of  mucilaginous  consistence  (colored 
yellow  by  iodine),  lining  the  entire  wall  of  the  young  cell,  but  often  disappearing  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  The  protoplasm  is  a  tough  mucilaginous  and  frequently 
granular  fluid,  which  fills  up  the  space  in  the  interior  of  the  cell  not  occupied  by  the 
nucleus.  The  nucleus  or  cytoblast  is  a  globular  or  lenticular  body,  identical  in  its  char- 
acter with  the  substance  of  the  primordial  utricle,  and  occiirring  in  the  protoplasm  of 
most  young  cells.  Little  is  known  with  certainty  regarding  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles, 
except  tliat,  under  the  influence  of  solar  light,  green  coloring  matter  is  developed  from 
them.  Of  the  starch  granules,  which  are  very  commonly  found  in  the  cell  contents,  we 
need  not  speak,  as  they  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  article  Stakch. 

In  addition  to  the  above  organized,  structures,  we  must  mention  as  frequent  constit- 
uents of  the  cell-con tcmts,  fluid  coloring  matters,  essential  and  fixed  oils,  resins,  sugar, 
dextrine,  gum,  alkaloids,  and  mineral  or  organic  salts,  which  are  not  unfrequently  found 
in  a  crystalline  form,  when  they  are  termed  raphides. 

There  are  two  modes  of  cell-development  in  the  vegetable  kingdom— viz..  (1)  CWi- 
division,  where  two  or  more  new  cells  fill  the  cavity  of  the  parent  cell,  and  adhere  to  its 
membranes,  appearing  to  divide  it  into  compartments;  and  (2)  Free  cellfonnation — not  to 
beconfoundea  with  a  process  of  the  same  name  which  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  animal 
kingdom — in  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cell-contents  become  detached  from  the 
cell-wall  and  resolved  into  new  loose  C,  which  ultimately  escape  from  the  parent  cell 
The  former  mode  universally  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  C.  by  which  growth  is 
effected;  the  latter  occurs  only  in  the  production  of  C.  connected  with  reproduction. 
For  further  information,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Von  Mohl's  Principles  of  the  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology  of  the  Vegetable  Cell,  translated  by  Henf^^^  J^gn^i^J^^K.^^ 
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CELLULA'SEB,  in  botany,  a  designation  applied  to  those  plants  which  consist  entirely 
of  cellular  tmue  (q.v.),  without  proper  vessels  of  any  kind.  C,  thus  defined,  are  a  sub- 
class of  acotyledonous  plants,  containing  the  orders  of  Uehens,  fungi,  and  alga.  In  the 
system  of  De  Candolle,  however,  the  name  C.  was  fi'iven  to  the  second  grand  division  of 
plants,  the  first  being  called  vasculnres,  and  the  distinction  between  them  being  the 
presence  or  absence  of  vessels,  the  C.  including  all  acotyledonous  or  cryptogamous 
plants.  But  ferns  and  mosses  are  not  destitute  of  vessels;  so  that  this  system  is  not 
strictly  accurate  with  regard  to  them:  whilst^  as  all  vessels  are  now  known  to  be 
formed  by  the  elongation  and  union  of  cells,  the  distinction  between  vascular  and  cel- 
lular tissue  is  not  generally  regarded  as  affording  a  good  basis  for  primary  divisions  in 
the  classification  ot  plants. 

CELXVLAB  TIS'SUE.  This  is  the  old  term  for  a  widely  dififused  animal  texture, 
which  has  also  received  the  names  of  areolar,  reticular,  filamentous,  and  connective 
tissue.  If  we  make  a  cut  through  the  skin,  and  proceed  to  raise  it,  we  see  that  it  is 
loosely  connected  with  the  subjacent  parts  by  a  soft,  filamentous,  elastic  substance, 
which,  when  free  from  fat,  has  a  white  fleecy  aspect.  This  is  the  tissue  in  question. 
It  is  also  found  underneath  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes  which  are  spread  over 
internal  surfaces,  and  serves  to  attach  these  membranes  to  the  parts  which  they  line. 
We  likewise  find  it  lying  between  the  muscles,  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  occupy- 
ing the  interspaces  between  the  different  organs,  and  often  investing  each  of  tliem  with 
a  special  sheath.  While  it  thus  connects  and  insulates  entire  organs,  it  at  the  same 
time  performs  a  similar  function  in  regard  to  the  minute  parts  of  which  each  organ  is 
made  up.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  muscular  tissue,  it  enters  between  tlie  fibers  of  the 
muscle,  uniting  them  into  bundles;  and  similarly,  it  enters  into  glands,  etc.  This  is 
termed  penetrating  or  parenchymal  cellular  tissue. 

It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  general  and  mostentenslvely  distributed  of  the'  tissues, 
but  it  is  continuous  through  the  whole  organism,  and  may  be  traced  without  inter- 
ruption from  any  one  region  of  the  body  to  any  other.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
continuity  that  dropsical  fluids,  air,  etc.,  effused  into  the  C.  T.,  may  spread  far  from 
the  spot  where  they  were  first  introduced. 

On  examining  a  fragment  of  this  tissue,  when  stretched  out,  we  see  with  the  naked 
eye  that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  fine,  soft,  colorless,  elastic  threads, 
like  spun  glass;  intermixed  with  these  are  delicate  films  or  laminse,  crossing  one  another 
in  all  directions,  and  leaving  open  spaces,  or  areolae ;  hence  the  name  of  areolar  tissue. 

A  small  (quantity  of  colorless  transparent  fluid  is  always  present  in  this  tissue;  when 
Abnormally  increased,  it  gives  rise  to  the  form  of  general  dropsy  known  as  anasarca. 
The  microscopic  characters  of  C.  T.  are  briefly  noticed  in  the  article  Tissues,  Animal. 

C£LLULAB  TISSUE,  in  botany,  is  any  vegetable  tissue  formed  of  cohering  cells  alone, 
and  in  which  there  are  no  vessels.  It  is  often  called  parenchyma  (Gr.  something  spread 
out),  although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  restrict  that  term  to  one  kind  of  it,  with 
cells  of  aparticular  form,  and  terms  of  Greek  derivation  have  been  multiplied  for  other 
kinds.  The  cells  of  C.  T.  vary  much,  both  in  form  and  size  (see  Cells);  but  partic- 
ular forms  and  sizes  are  characteristic  of  particular  kinds  or  particular  parts  of  plants. 
The  products  of  the  vital  activity  of  plantsiare  formed  in  the  interior  of  cells,  or  by 
secretion  from  the  inner  side  of  their  walls.  Vessels  being  formed  from  cells,  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  the  limits  between  C.  T.  and  voMular  tismie  (q.v.).  Some  kinds  of  plants, 
however,  are  entirely  composed  of  C.  T.  (see  next  article);  all  consist  of  it  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  their  growth;  none  are  at  any  time  destitute  of  it.  Fluids  arc  transmitted  from 
cell  to  cell,  through  the  mass  of  C.  T.,  passing  through  the  walls  of  the  cells  where  there 
Arc  no  openings  that  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope.  The  soft  and  succulent  parts 
of  plants,  which  it  is  the  care  of  the  gardener  to  cherish  and  increase,  consist  chiefly 
of  cellular  tissue. 

CELLULOID,  a  remarkable  modern  invention,  apparently  capable  of  wide  useful- 
ness, wherever  India-rubber  and  various  kinds  of  cloth  are  now  employed.  Celluloid 
is  produced  by  mixing  gum  camphor  with  a  pulp  of  gun-cotton,  and  subjecting  the  com- 
bination to  a  high  degree  of  pressure  and  heat.  The  result  is  a  hard  product  of  extra- 
ordinary toughness  and  elasticity.  It  can  be  made  plastic  again  and  molded  into  any 
required  form.  Any  color  can  be  given  to  it  by  the  use  of  coloring  matter  during  tlie 
process  of  manufacture.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  which  it 
resembles  so  closely  that  it  is  sometimes  dimcult  to  detect  the  dilTercncc.  It  is  said  to 
equal  ivory  in  strength  and  elasticity,  and  not  to  warp  or  discolor  with  time.  It  has 
proved  a  good  material  for  piano  anci  organ  keys,  billiard-balls,  backs  of  brushes,  look- 
ing-glass frames,  handles  for  knives,  forks,  umbrellas,  and  many  other  articles.  It  is 
much  cheaper  than  ivory,  and  is  claimed  to  be  better  for  decorative  purposes.  It 
Is  also  usea  with  much  success  to  imitate  tortoise-shell,  malachite,  amber,  pink  cond, 
iind  other  costly  materials.  In  imitation  of  tortoise-shell,  it  is  made  Into  combs,  nap- 
kin-rings, match-boxes,  card-cases,  etc.  Imitations  of  pink  coral  jewelry  are  made  and 
sold  at  prices  much  below  those  of  the  genuine.  The  same  is  true  of  imitations  of  mala- 
chite and  amber.  Mouth-pieces  for  pipes,  cigar-holders,  etc.,  arc  common.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  substitute  for  porcelain  in  making  dolls*  heads.  The  frames  of  e3'e-glasse8, 
opera-glasses,  and  spectacles  are  made  of  it.  More  recently  it  has  come  into  use  in 
U.  K.  III.— 89  ' 
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combination  with  linen,  cotton,  or  paper,  for  shirt  bosoms,  cuffs,  and  collars.  The 
material  has  a  hard  glistening  surface,  like  that  of  newly  laundered  linen;  is  elastic  and 
impervious  to  moisture,  and  when  soiled  can  be  renovated  with  a  moistened  sponge. 
There  seems  to  be  some  danger  in  the  manufacture  of  C.  Though  there  have  beea 
explosions  and  several  persons  killed  in  one  of  the  manufactories,  it  is  said  that  with 
due  care,  and  avoidance  of  unwarrantable  experiments,  the  manufacture  is  not  unsafe, 

GELLTTLOSE'  is  the  term  applied  to  the  carbohydrate,  C13H10O10,  which  forms  the 
mass  of  the  cell-membranes  of  all  plants.  It  is  one  of  a  class  of  compounds  intimately 
connected  in  their  chemical  constitution,  but  presenting  remarkable  physical  differences. 
Without  entering  into  chemical  details,  we  may  mention  the  foUowmg  points  of  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  chemically  allied  substances — ^sugar,  dextrine,  and  starch. 
Sugar  and  dextrine  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  occur  in  the  cell  sap  in  solution; 
starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  softens  into  a  mucilage  in  boiling-water,  and  is 
found  in  granules  in  the  cell-contents;  while  C.  is  insoluble  in  cold  or  boiling  water, 
and,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  the  strong  miner^  acids, 
its  only  perfect  solvent  being  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in  ammoniBu 

The  occurrence  of  C.  in  an  organism  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  certain  proof  that 
the  latter  belonged  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  to  be  a 
constituent  of  the  lower  animals. 

Although  C.  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  herbivorous  animals,  it  is  sap- 
posed  to  pass  through  the  intestinal  canal  unchanged,  and  not  to  contribute  directly  to- 
nutrition. 

CELSIUS,  Ain)ER8,  1701-44;  a  Swedish  astronomer,  b.  at  Upsala.  He  traveled  in 
Germai\y,  France,  Italy,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  1736  led  by  Maupertius  and 
others  to  measure  a  degree  of  latitude  in  Lapland.  C.  was  a  member  of  the  academiea 
at  Stockholm  and  Berlm,  of  the  British  royal  society,  and  secretary  of  the  royal  society 
of  Upsala.  Among  his  works  are  Observations  on  the  Measurement  of  tfts  Earth,  and  A 
New  Method  of  Measuring  tlie  Distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth,  in  which  be  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  arc  decreasing  in  volume. 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  but  tinged  with  Platonism,  lived  in  the  Sd  c. 
after  Christ,  and  wrote,  after  150  a.d.,  under  the  title  Logos  Alefhes  (the  True  Word)  the 
first  considerable  polemic  against  Christianity.  The  book  itself  has  perished;  but  con- 
sidenible  fragments  have  been  preserved  as  quotations  given  by  Origen  in  his  answer. 
Contra  CeUum,  in  eight  books.  In  the  fragments — which  are  verjr  interesting,  as  show- 
ing the  views  of  a  heathen  philosopher  in  regard  to  Christianity — C,  with  wit  and 
acuteness,  but  without  depth  or  earnestness  of  thought,  prefers  agamst  the  new  religion 
charges  of  unphilosophicalness  and  blind  credulity;  and  especially  endeavors  to  con- 
vict Christians  of  self-contradiction  in  their  spiritual  doctrine  contrasted  with  their 
anthropomorphic  representations  of  Deity;  in  their  religious  arrogance  contrasted 
with  their  confession  of  sinfulness;  and  in  their  views  of  the  necessity  of  redemp- 
tion. He  also  reproaches  Christians  with  their  party  divisions  and  ever-varying 
opinion. '  With  regard  to  his  own  positive  doctrines,  he  speaks  of  evil  as  necessary  and 
eternal,  as  an  essential  property  of  the  maHrial  world  {hyle)\  sin  as  something  thai  can 
never  be  entirely  removed,  and  least  of  all  through  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  He  chargea 
Christians  with  having  willfully  altered  their  sacred  writings. 

CELSTJS,  AuLUB  Cornelius,  a  Latin  physician  and  writer,  who  flourished  probably 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  was  called  the  Roman  Hippocrates,  because  he  generally 
followed  the  great  **  father  of  medicine,"  and  introduced  the  Hippocratic  system 
among  the  Romans.  C.  wrote  not  only  on  medicine,  but  also  on  rhetoric,  history, 
philosophy,  the  art  of  war,  and  agriculture.  His  style  is  succinct  and  clear,  but  full  of 
Grsecisms.  The  only  great  work  of  his  which  survives,  is  the  De  Medieind,  which  is 
divided  into  eight  books.  The  portions  relating  to  surgery  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  valuable,  because  C.  has  there  given  an  account  of  the  opinions  and  ooservations  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  medicine.  The  first  edition  of  the  De  Medieind  appeared  at 
Florence  in  1478.  C.'s  works  have  been  translated  into  several  modern  languages.  A 
translation  into  English  was  made  by  Dr.  Grieve,  London,  1766.  Among  the  best 
editions  are  those  of  Krause  (Leip.  1766),  Dr.  Milligan's  2d  edition  (Edin.  1881),  and  one 
at  Cologne.  1835, 

CELT  (Lat.  celtis,  a  chisel),  the  name  by  which  certain  weapons  or  implements  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  western  Europe  are  known  among  archaeologists.  Celts  are  either 
of  stone  or  of  bronze. 

Stone  celts  vary  in  length  from  about  1  in.  to  22  in. ;  but  the  most  common  size 
is  from  6  to  8  in.  in  length,  and  from  2  to  3^  in.  in  breadth.  They  are  made  of 
almost  every  kind  of  stone,  and  show  considerable  diversity  of  shape,  almost  all, 
however,  having  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  muscle-shell.  The  ruder  celts  are 
generally  of  slate,  shale,  schist,  or  grit;  the  finer,  of  flint,  porphyry,  greenstone,  syenite, 
or  agate.  Many  of  the  finer  celts  are  beautifully  shaped  and  highly  polished.  A 
remarkable  example  of  this  class,  the  property  of  sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  found  near  St. 
Andrews,  in  Scotland,  is  described  by  sir  David  Brewster  in  the  Philosophical  Joumai 
for.  1823.    Recently,  a  class  of  celts  found  in  the  later  geological  strata  have  excited 
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much  interest  as  well  among  archaeologists  as  among  geologists.  They  are  obviously  of 
the  same  type  with  the  more  common  celts,  but  of  ruder  construction,  as  if  fasbionea  by 
a  more  barbarous  people.  The  stone  C.  was  fastened  into  a  handle  of  horn,  bone,  or 
wood.  A  C.  of  serpentine,  with  a  handle  of  deerhorn,  was  found  in  one  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
in  July,  1859,  and  a  stone  C.  with  a  wooden  handle,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in  Ireland 

Brome  celts  vary  in  length  from  about  1  in.  to  8  or  10  in.,  the  most  common 
length  being  about  tt  inches.  They  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  rudely  incised  lines 
or  circles,  and  have  occasionally  been  found  wrapped  up  in  linen,  or  inclosed  in  bronze 
cases  or  sheaths.  They  show  much  greater  diversity  of  shape  than  the  stone  celt.  As 
many  as  four  classes  have  been  distinguished  by  archaeologists — 1st,  The  siniple  wedge- 
shaped  C,  most  nearly  resembling  the  common  form  of  the  stone  celt.  2d.  The  wedge- 
shaped  C,  with  sides  more  or  less  overlapping,  and  a  stop  ridge  or  elevation  between  tne 
blade  and  the  part  which  received  the  handle,  8d,  The  wedge-shaped  C,  with  sides 
greatly  overlapping,  with  or  without  the  stop-ridge,  but  with  a  loop  or  ear  upon,  and 
parallel  to,  its  lower  surface.  4th,  The  socketed  C,  or  the  C.  with  a  hollow  to  receive 
the  handle,  and  generally  with  a  loop  or  ear  upon  its  lower  surface. 

Both  stone  and  bronze  celts  were  probably  used  for  several  purposes,  serving  for 
chisels,  adzes,  and  axes,  as  well  as  for  weapons  of  war,  like  the  stone  hatchets  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders  and  other  savage  or  barbarous  tribes.  Examples  of  stone  and 
bronze  celts  of  all  classes  (together  with  the  molds  in  which  bronze  celts  were  cast) 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  museum  at  London,  in  the  national  museum  of  the  anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  academy  at 
Dublin.  The  last  collection  has  more  than  500  examples  of  stone  celts,  about  one  half 
of  which  were  found  in  deepening  the  bed  of  the  Shannon  or  its  tributaries,  between  the 
years  1643  and  1848.  A  bushel  of  bronze  celts  has  more  than  once  been  discovered  at 
one  spot, 

C£ITIB£'BI,  a  powerful  people  of  ancient  Spain,  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a 
blending  of  the  Iberians  or  Spanish  aborigines  with  Celtic  invaders  from  Gaul.  TheC. 
inhabited  a  large  inland  district  of  the  peninsula,  corresponding  to  the  s.w.  half  of 
Aragon,  nearly  the  whole  of  Cuen^a  and  Soda,  and  a  great  part  of  Burgos,  but  the 
name  Oeltiberia  had  often  a  wider  signification,  including  the  country  as  far  s.  as 
the  sources  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  C.  were  divided  into  four  tribes,  and  were 
unquestionably  one  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  peoples  in  the  peninsula.  Their  cavalry 
and  infantry  were  equally  excellent.  For  many  years,  they  withstood  the  eJOTorts  of  the 
Romans  to  subdue  them,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  campaigns  of  Sertorius  that  they 
began  to  adopt  the  Roman  language,  dress,  and  manners. 

CELTIC  NATIONS,  one  of  the  groups  of  the  great  Aryan  (q.v.)  family. 

Languag_es, — In  addition  to  the  English,  ana  retreating  before  it,  there  are  at  present 
four  languages  spoken  in  the  British  isles — the  Irish,  the  Highland  Scotch  (or  Gaelic), 
the  Manx,  in  the  isle  of  Man— all  three  nearly  related  to  one  another,  and  constituting 
the  northern  (Erse,  Gadhelic)  branch  of  the  Celtic  languages;  whilst  the  fourth  language, 
the  Welsh,  constitutes,  together  with  the  Cornish  of  Cornwall  (extinct  since  1778)  and 
the  Bas  Breton  of  Brittany,  the  southern  «|Briton,  Cyniric,  Cambric)  branch.  The 
remains  of  the  language  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France,  closely 
resemble  the  British  and  Gadhelic  idioms;  hence  the  name  Celtic  languages  has  been 
applied  to  the  whole  of  them.  The  Celtic  idioms  belong  to  the  Indo-German  (Aryan) 
family,  as  their  numerals  show.    Compare 

Sanscrit. 

dka 

dvfiu 

trayas 

chatvfiras 

panchan 

shash 

saptan 

ashtan 

navaa 

da^an 

vin9ati 

9ata 

The  Gkiulish  was  nearer  to  the  Cymric  branch,  its  numerals  4  and  5  having  been  petor, 
pempe.  There  are  a  few  Gaulish  inscriptions  which  show  a  declension  with  full  inflec- 
tions; in  old  Irish,  five  cases  still  exist,  but  the  terminations  are  very  much  mutilated; 
in  Welsh,  they  have  disappeared.  Thus,  the  Gaulish  name  Segomaros  is  declined,  gen. 
-r»,  dat.  'TU,  ace.  T<m;  the  old  Irish,  fer,  a  man,  has  the  gen.  /r,  dat.  fiur,  ace.  fer,  voc. 
ftr;  whilst  the  correspondent  Welsh  gwr  is  inflexible.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  pseudo- 
simplicity  of  the  Welsh  is  the  result  of  grammatical  decay,  common  in  all  Aryan 
languages,  and  does  not  at  all  warrant  Latham's  theory,  that  the  Celts  branched  off  from 
the  primitive  Indo-German  nation  before  the  development  of  case  inflections. 

UuUyry,-^Oi  the  separation  of  the  Celts  from  the  other  Aryans  or  Indo-Germans,  and 


Old  Irish. 

Old  Welsh. 

1.  6in 

un 

2.  d& 

dou 

8.  tri 

tri 

4  cethir(c=k) 

pedwar 

6.  c6ic 

pimp 

6.  se 

chwech 

7.  secht(n) 

seith 

8.  oct(n) 

wyth 

9.  noi(n) 

nau 

10.  deich 

dec 

20.  flchet 

ugeint 

100.  cet 

cant 

Oeltle. 
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their  early  migrations  to  western  Europe,  no  record  has  come  down,  the  stones  about 
Milesian  colonies  in  Ireland,  and  migrations  from  Troy  into  Wales,  being  simply  mouk- 
ish  fictions.  At  the  dawn  of  history,  we  find  the  Chuls  (Galli,  Celtce,  GakUai)  occupying 
France  (Gallia),  which  was  divided  into  Aouitama,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garonue; 
QaUUa  C^^iea  proper,  between  Garonne  and  Seine;  and  Belgica,  from  the  Beine  to  the 
Rhine.  The  land  about  the  Bhone  being  more  earl;^  conquered  by  the  Romans  than  the 
rest,  was  set  apart  by  them  under  the  name  of  QaUia  Narboneiim,  or  GcUUa  lAtgdune/uius 
(from  Uie  towns  Narbo  and  Lugdunum,  Narbonne  and  Lyon).  The  whole  of  the  four 
was  called  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps  {Oallta  Tranmlpirui).  A  great  many  tribes  of  Gauls  had 
settled  m  Lombardy,  where  they  founded  Mediolanum  (Milan),  and  which  therefore 
took  the  name  QaUia  Cisalpina  ((iaul  this  side  the  Alps).  Other  Gauls  had  penetrated 
into  Spain,  where  they  became  mixed  with  the  native  Iberians,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the 
CelUbenam  about  the  river  Iberus  (Ebro).  Numerous  hosts  migrated  across  the  Rhine, 
occupied  southern  Germany  and  Bohemia,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
some  invaded  Thrace  and  (Jreece  (278  b  c);  but  being  repelled,  the  main  body  of  them 
settled  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  province  called  after  them  Oalatia.  The  Romans  found 
the  Gauls  at  first  very  formidable  enemies;  Rome  itself  was  burned  by  them  (889  b.c.). 
but  gradually  the  Romans  conquered  first  Gallia  Oisalpina  (222),  then  Gallia  Narbonensis 
ni2),  and  lastly,  Csesar  subjected  all  France  (52  B.C.),  after  which  the  Gauls  soon  became 
Romanized.  The  Gauls  of  Asia  Minor,  for  a  lon^  time  the  terror  of  all  the  neighbor- 
hood, were  defeated  by  the  Romans  (187),  and  their  land  finally  made  a  province  of  the 
empire  (25  B.C.).— The  Britons  {Britanni;  Welsh,  Brython)  were  little  known  before 
Cajsar's  two  unsuccessful  expeditions  into  Britannia;  the  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Roman  ^gen.  Agricola  (78-84  a. d.),  who  secured  the  new  province  against  the  inroads 
of  the  Caledonians  of  Scotland  by  a  fortification  across  the  Scotch  lowlands,  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  afterwards  removed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  further  south- 
ward, to  between  Sol  way  firth  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The  Britons  were  so  much 
influenced  by  Roman  civilization — they  were  also  early  converted  to  Christianity — ^that 
the  heathen  Angles  and  Saxons,  who  conquered  them  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries, 
called  them  Welsh;  a  name  which,  with  the  other  Teutons,  applies  to  all  nations  spc^U^- 
ing  languages  of  Latin  descent.  A  few^  of  the  Britons  maintained  their  independence  in 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Wales.  On  the  last,  the  name  Welsh 
was  ultimately  fixed  by  the  English;  they  themselves,  however,  called  their  nation 
Cymro,  pi.  Oymry  (a  compound  of  cyn,  with,  in  common,  and  bro^  land  =  having  a 
common  country,  coimtrymen,  in  contradistinction  to  the  foreign  invader),  a  name 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Cimbri  and  Cimmerii.  The  Welsh  remained  independent 
under  different  petty  princes  till  1282,  when  Edward  I.  conquered  them.  A  part  of  the 
Britons  went  over  in  the  4th  c.  to  Prance,  where  they  took  possession  of  BrUtnny, 
which  maintained  a  doubtful  independence  uuder  dukes  of  its  own  till  about  1500. — 
Whether  the  Caledonians,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  were  Celts  of  the  Cymric  or 
Erse  branch,  is  unknown.  After  the  8d  c,  their  name  disappears,  and  we  hear,  instead,  of 
the  Scoti  and  PictL  As  to  the  latter,  the  same  doubt  prevails;  but  the  Scott  were  emi- 
grants from  Ireland,  both  Scotas  and  Oadhelm  being  common  national  names  of  the  old 
Lish.  From  Oadhel,  the  modern  Oad,  Gaelic  is  derived,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  name  of  the  Galli, — Ireland  {Hibernia,  whence  the  modern  Elrinn  is  derived),  enter? 
into  the  light  of  history  with  its  conversion  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick  (460).  The 
four  centuries  following  on  this  event  are  the  brightest  perioa  in  its  history.  Ireland 
was  then  the  seat  of  piety  and  learning,  and  sent  forth  numerous  missionaries,  by  whom 
many  monasteries,  centers  of  civilization,  were  founded — as  lona,  in  Scotland,  bv 
Columba  (568);  St,  GaU,  by  Gallus  (615);  WUrxburg,  by  Kilian  (687).  In  the  7th  c,  we 
find  Irish  bishops  at  Ratisbon;  and  VirgiUus  (Feargal),  (died  784).  bishop  of  Salzburc:, 
play^ed  no  small  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  (Germany.  But  Ireland  remained 
politically  divided  among  many  princes,  and  so  became  an  easy  prey  of  those  *' black 
heathens  the  Scandinavians,  whose  invasions  began  795,  and  who  founded  Norse 
kingdoms  at  Dublin,  Waterford,  Limerick,  etc.  In  the  fierce  battles  between  the  two 
nations,  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  rapidly  declined,  and  the  English  conquest  (1171)  only 
completed  the  ruin. — The  isle  of  Man,  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  the  Irish,  after  having 
been  subject  to  Welsh,  Scotch,  Norse  princes  in  turn,  acknowledged  England's  sover- 
eignty in  1344. 

Religion  and  Mythology. — A  few  notices  in  the  classics  and  the  Latin  inscriptions  of 
Gaul  are  our  rather  meager  sources  of  information  on  the  Celtic  pa<ranism.  As  the  three 
chief  gods,  or  three  of  the  chief  gods,  Lucau  mentions  Teututes,  Hesm,  and  Tararwt^  all 
of  them  worshiped  with  human  sacrifices.  Tarani»  rejippears  as  Jupiter  laranucntis  on 
an  inscription;  aud  from  this  identification  with  Jupiter,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  *n 
Welsh  tnran  means  thunder,  we  may  infer  that  he  was  the  god  of  the  thunderstorm. 
Other  gods  frequently  occurring  on  inscriptions  are  Apollo  Grannus,  Apollo  Balenuj', 
Mars  Carnulus,  Minerea  Belisama,  etc.,  all  of  them,  however,  empty  names  to  us.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  Gaulish  religion  was  the  worship  of  certain  Mother  Goddesses  (called 
on  the  inscriptions  Junones,  Matrona3,  DesB  Matres,  Campestres,  Nympha).  They  are 
frequently  connected  with  special  localities,  as  in  the  inscriptions  dedicated  to  Matronis 
I^anehiabus,  M.  Haraavehis,  M.  Rumanehabus,  and  on  the  one  in  Craulish:  Matr^fO 
Hamancicabo,  ''to  the  Mothers  of  Nlmes."    To  this  class  apparently  belongs  the  ZM» 
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Nehalenma,  once  represented  on  a  relief  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  a  dog  for  companion. 
Mela,  the  geographer,  speaks  of  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  near  Gaul,  where  there  was  an 
oracle  superintended  by  nine  maidens,  who  could  cause  storms,  take  the  form  of  any 
animal,  could  cure  what  otherwise  was  incurable,  and  predicted  the  future.  These  god- 
desses, at  once  motherly  and  maidenly,  residing  in  field  and  wood  (campestres,  nymphae), 
giyers  of  plenty  and  prophets  of  the  future,  are  the  heathen  prototypes  of  Xhefees  (fairies, 
as  distinguished  from  "elfs'*)  of  the  middle  ages.  The  **  little  folk"  were  known  to  the 
Gauls  under  the  name  of  Dumi.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  indiyidual  tutelary 
genii,  as  a  stone  of  Lausanne  shows,  being  erected  by  three  Gauls  Sulfis  suis  (hence  our 
sylph?).  The  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  was  common  amongst  the  Gauls,  or 
at  least  their  priests  the  Druids,  so  called  from  their  performing  sacred  rites  in  oak-woods 
(Welsh,  derw,  an  oak;  dertoydd,  a  Druid).  These  Druids  were  also  the  depositaries  of 
knowledge  and  tradition,  and  constituted,  in  Gaul  at  least,  a  powerful  hierarchy,  with  a 
supreme  pontiff.  Druids  are  found  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  and  the  fees  abound 
in  Welsh  tradition;  but  it  is  yery  doubtful  whether  the  superhuman  beings  appearing  in 
the  Welsh  poems  of  the  12th  and  18th  centuries — such  as  Uu  Oadam,  the  reputed  founder 
of  Bardic  institutions  (see  beneath)— are  genuine  relics  of  the  British  relidon.     The  belief 


.  king  Arthur  and  his  knights. 
is  first  mentioned  bjr  Nennius  in  the  9th  c. ;  but  his  fable  was  further  developed  in  the 
next  centuries  both  in  Wales  and  Brittany,  then  embodied  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
Historia  Britonvm,  which  served  as  the  groundwork  of  the  French  Roman  de  Brut  of 
Wace.  Through  these  works,  and  partly,  also,  through  the  direct  influence  of  the  oral 
traditions  of  Brittany,  it  passed  mto  "French  literature,  and  thence  spread  over  all 
Europe. 

Literature, — The  Gauls  learned  writing  from  the  Greeks;  later,  they  employed  the 
Roman  alphabet,  as  do  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  the  now  used  Irish  character  being  nothing 
but  the  common  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  Latin  alphabet.  Besides,  however,  the  Irish 
claim  an  old  character  of  their  own,  the  Ogham,  in  which  the  letters  are  represented  by 
a  number  of  vertical  strokes  put  in  a  right  angle  to  a  horizontal  line,  or  else  by  horizontal 
strokes  to  a  vertical  line.  Some  of  the  Ogham  inscriptions  are  said  to  be  older  than 
Christianity.  Even  more  doubtful  is  the  antiquity  of  a  Welsh  so-called  Bardic  alphabet, 
in  which  there  seem  to  be  no  inscriptions  extant,  and  which  is,  at  any  rate,  an  alteration 
of  the  Roman  character.  A  feature  common  to  all  Celts  is  the  existence  of  a  kind  of 
literary  order,  the  Bards  (q.v.),  poets  and  guardians  of  tradition — in  Gaul,  nearly  related 
to  or  part  of  the  priesthood;  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
kings. — A  Oavlish  literature  there  certainly  was,  as  (Caesar  informs  us  that,  in  the  schools 
of  the  Druids,  the  young  men  used  to  learn  by  hearts  great  number  of  verses  on  theolog- 
ical and  historical  subjects.  But  these  poems  were  never  written  down.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  rhyme,  first  used  by  St.  Ambrosius  ^897)  in  his  hymns,  is  of  Gaulish  or^n, 
this  being  the  common  form  even  of  the  oldest  Irish  and  Welsh  poems. — The  Irish  liter- 
ature began  with  the  conversion,  but  our  existing  manuscripts  are  not  older  than  the  9th 
or  8th  century.  Interlinear  versions  of  biblical  and  other  theological,  or  of  grammatical 
writings  are  about  the  oldest  manuscripts,  many  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  nation,  are  to  be  found  at  St.  Gall,  Milan,  and  other  continental  places. 
Then  there  are  ecclesiastic  hymns,  one  of  the  oldest  ascribed  to  Patrick.  A  renowned 
author  of  poems,  in  the  10th  c,  was  Eochad  O'Flin.  Secular  poetry  of  ancient  times 
there  has  come  down  to  us  none,  but  we  have  testimonies  as  old  as  the  12th  c.  of  the 
existence  of  such,  ascribed  in  a  general  way  to  the  old  pagan  hero  Oisin,  son  of  Mac- 
Cumhal.  The  existing  specimens,  mostly  warlike— except  some  dialogues  between  Oisin 
and  St.  Patrick — are  recent.  Those  Gaels  that  went  over  to  Scotland,  took,  of  course, 
similar  traditions  with  them.  With  a  partial  knowledge  of  these,  Macpherson  composed 
(1765)  the  work  which  he  declared  (rather  loosely)  to  be  an  English  translation  of  the 
songs  of  the  old  Scotch  poet  Ossian,  son  of  Fingal  (the  true  Oisin  was  an  Irishman). 
The  would-be  Gaelic  original  of  Macpherson's  work,  edited  in  1807,  is  either  a  compila- 
tion or  rctranslation.  Of  Irish  prose,  the  annals  are  the  most  important  part :  first,  those 
of  Tighemach  (1088),  then  the  Annates  Inisfalt^nses,  A.  Ultonienses;  lastly,  the  Annals 
cf  the  Four  Masters,  being  a  compilation  made  (1634)  from  older  sources  chieflj'  by  four 
Franciscans,  beginning  with  242  after  the  deluge,  and  ending  with  1616  a.d.— The  oldest 
remains  of  Welsh  literature  are  the  songs,  so  far  as  they  are  genuine,  of  the  bards  of  the 
6th  c. — lAwardh  Hen,  Aneurin,  Taliesin — having  chiefly  the  life  and  deeds  of  contempo- 
rary princes  for  their  subject,  but  few  in  number.  In  the  10th  c,  we  have  the  col- 
lection of  laws  by  Howel  Dda.  The  historians  Gildas  and  Nennius,  of  the  9th  c,  wrote 
in  Latin. 

The  great  age  of  Welsh  literature  is  the  12th  and  succeeding  centuries,  when  the 
energies  of  the  nation  were  roused  in  the  strugcle  with  England.  In  this  contest,  the 
bards  played  a  conspicuous  part  as  agitators.  After  a  long  interval,  we  hear  again  of  a 
great  bard,  Meyljrr  (1100);  many  follow,  amongst  whom  Kynddelw  (1200)  deserves 
special  mention,  both  as  a  poet  (we  have  49  pieces  of  his)  and  a  patriot.  Welsh  poetry 
consists  in — 1.  Political  lyrics,  war-songs,  songs  in  praise  of  chieftains,  defies  on  the 
same.     2.  Religious  hymn.s.     8.  Pseudonymous  poems,  ascribed  to  ^lerddin  (Alerlin),  the 
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mythical  enchanter,  and  Taliesen,  the  old  bard,  having  generally  the  form  of  prophesies 
on  the  struggle  between  the  Saxons  and  Welsh,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  in  the  Avalennau  (or  apple  trees),  attributed  to  Merlin,  the  Welsh  nation  is  enig- 
matically represented  under  the  image  of  ''seven  score  and  seven  sweet  apple  trees," 
whose  fruits,  princes  (viz.,  the  English)  wush  in  vain  to  despoil.  4.  The  Triads,  short 
memorial  (?)  verses  in  which  three  remarkable  events,  subjects,  or  persons  are  respec- 
tively mentioned  (hence  the  name),  embracmg  history,  theolog}%  jurisprudence.  5. 
Dialogues  of  dramatic  character.  There  were — apparently  now  lost — also  miracle  plays 
actually  represented. 

The  only  remarkable  remnant  of  Cornish  literature  comes  under  this  head,  being  three 
ecclesiastical  plays  of  the  14lh  c. — the  Creation,  the  Passion,  and  the  Besurrection. — In 
Welsh  prose,  we  have  first  the  chronicles.  Geoffrey's  chronicle,  though  Latin,  is 
tlioroughly  national ;  then  there  is  that  of  Caradoc,  who  begins  where  Geoffrey  leaves 
off;  and  the  Liber  Landavensi4t,  a  history  of  tlie  bishops  of  Llandaff  down  to  1182, 
Further,  we  have  the  Mabinogion  (Children's  Tales),  romantic  stories.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  these  refer  to  Arthur  and  his  champions;  the  lady  of  the  fountain,  Peredur, 
Geramt  (now  revived  by  Tennyson),  Arthur's  boar-hunt.  Amongst  the  non- Arthurian 
tales,  special  mention  is  deserved  by  the  Mabinogi  of  Taliesin,  interspersed  with  verses, 
relating  the  adventures,  transformations  into  animal  shape,  and  transmi^ations  of  that 
bard.  There  are  besides  some  scientific  writings,  a  treatise  on  medicine,  another  on 
geometry,  and  one  on  Welsh  prosody  by  Edeyrn  (1260).  This  last,  a  grammatical  essay 
in  and  on  a  vernacular  tongue,  is  paralleled  in  the  middle  ag;es  only  by  Icelandic  litera- 
ture, to  which,  upon  the  wliole,  the  Welsh,  although  not  quite  so  high,  bears  a  marked 
resemblance. 

Concluding  Bemarks, — Altogether,  the  Celts  are  a  very  important  branch  of  our  Indo- 
German  family.  The  incessant  warfares  of  the  Gauls  bespeak  at  least  activity  of  mind 
and  body;  the  Irish  missions  have  done  a  great  deal  for  European  civilization;  whilst 
the  traditions  of  the  Britons  have  deeply  influenced  mediaeval  literature.  The  one  great 
defect  of  the  Celts  is  incapacity  for  political  organization.  Their  very  enthusiasm,  lively 
feeling,  and  vivid  imagination,  have  ever  prevented  them  from  taking  coolly  and  delib- 
erately those  measures  which  lead  to  national  unity ;  hence  it  is  that  thev  gave  way 
before  the  more  practical  Roman  and  Teuton.  But  while  they  lost  their  independence, 
and  oftentimes  their  very  language,  in  the  contest  with  the  foreigner,  whose  strong  hand 
molded  them  into  national  unity,  yet  they  reacted  on  him  in  their  turn.  They  are  fast 
disappearing  by  merging  into  the  English;  but  if  the  quiet  resolution,  the  sturdy  common 
sense,  the  talent  for  public  life,  state  organization,  and  political  dominion,  that  charac- 
terize the  modern  British  nation,  are  altogether  Teutonic — on  the  other  hand,  their 
genuine  refinement  of  manner  and  feeling,  and  their  high  poetical  susceptibilities,  are 
to  no  small  extent  due  to  the  admixture  of  Celtic  blood. 

CELTIS.    See  Nettle-tree. 

CEXBBA  NUT  and  CEXBBA  PIHE.    Bee  Pms. 

CEMEKTA'TIOnr  OF  STEEL  is  the  process  followed  in  the  producHon  oi  bliOered  tted 
(q.v.),  or  steel  of  cementation, 

CEMESTTS.  A  cement  is  a  substance  used  to  make  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies  adhere 
to  one  another;  it  is  applied  in  a  liquid  or  viscous  state,  and  hardens  after  the  surfaces 
are  brought  together.  When  fused  metals  or  alloys  are  used  in  this  manner,  they  are 
called  solders.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  C.  derived  from  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  substances.  The  ammal  C.  are  chiefly  composed  of  gelatine  and  albumen  as 
their  bases.  Joiners'  glue  is  an  example.  See  Glue.  The  binding  materials  of  vege- 
table C.  are  gums,  resins,  and  wax.  The  mineral  C.  are  chiefly  of  lime  and  its  com- 
pounds. In  many  C,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances  are  combined.  The 
simplest  of  the  mineral  C.  is  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  used  for  uniting  slabs  of  marble, 
alabaster,  and  many  similarpurposes.  It  is  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream,  and  then  applied.  This  hardens  rapidly,  but  is  not  very  strong.  Its  hardening 
depends  upon  the  true  chemical  combination  of  the  water  with  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
lime,  of  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  composed,  and  the  formation  thereby  of  a  solid  hydrate. 
The  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  mixed  with  thin  glue,  with  diluted  white  of  egg,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  size  or  gum,  instead  of  water,  and  is  strengthened  thereby. 

Keene's  marble  cement  is  prepared  by  steeping  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  alum,  then  recalcining  and  powdering.  This  powder  is  mixed  with  water 
in  the  same  manner  as  plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  used  as  a  stucco  for  internal  decorations, 
takes  a  high  polish,  and  when  colored,  forms  beautiful  imitations  of  mosfuc,  marbles, 
scagliola,  etc. 

A  mixture  of  paper  pulp,  size,  and  plaster  of  Paris  in  equal  proportions,  forms  a 
useful  cement,  and  is  also  used  as  a  sort  of  papier-mfiche  for  casting  into  architectural 
ornaments,  etc. 

Common  mortar  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  lime  cements.  It  is  composed 
of  slaked  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  sand;  its  hardening  depends  upon  the  slow 
formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  partial  combination  with  the  silica  of  the  sand.  Cow -hair  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  it.  to  bind  it  when  laid  in  masses.     In  order  to  obtain  i^^jlli^fi:  smooth  paste,  which 
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is  required  for  good  mortar,  the  lime  sliould  be  slaked  rapidly  by  adding  about  three 
parts  of  water  lo  one  of  lime;  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  too  small,  a  coarser  or  semi- 
crystalline  liydrate  of  lime  is  produced  by  the  slaking.  For  the  mode  of  applying 
mortar,  see  Brickwork. 

Ordinary  mortar,  when  exposed  to  the  continuous  action  of  water,  softens  and  dis- 
integrates, and  some  of  the  lime  dissolves  away.  Lime  which  contains  20  or  30  per  cent 
•of  clay,  or  finely  divided  silica,  produces  a  mortar  which  is  not  liable  to  this  softening, 
■but  possesses  the  property  of  hardening  under  water;  such  lime  is  called  hydrauHc^  and 
the  mortar  made  from  it,  hydraulic  cement  or  mortar. 

Puzzolana,  a  porous  lava  found  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  has  been  long  celebrated 
for  its  property  of  forming  a  hydraulic  cement,  when  mixed  with  ordinary  lime.  It  is 
mainly  composed  of  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Portland  cement,  so  named 
from  Its  resemblance  to  Portland  stone  when  dry,  is  made  from  clay  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Medway,  which  is  intimatelymixed  with  the  neighboring  chalk,  and  then  burned. 
Roman  cement  is  similar  to  the  Portland,  but  of  a  darker  color;  it  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  clay,  and  solidifies  more  rapidly.  These  C.  should  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  form  a  moderately  thick  paste ;  the  surfaces  to  which  they  are  applied 
should  be  well  wetted,  and  the  cement  kept  slightly  moist  until  it  hardens.  The  solidifica- 
tion of  hydraulic  C.  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the  lime  with  the  silica  and  alu- 
mina forming,  first  a  hydrated  compound,  and  finally  a  tme  silicate.  They  expand 
slightly  in  solidifying.  * 

The  following  receipts  include  some  of  the  most  useful  and  reliable  C.  applicable 
to  the  purposes  specified:  for  water-tight  joints,  such  as  slate  cisterns,  aquaria,  etc.,  and 
for  uniting  broken  pieces  of  stone,  and  filhng  up  metallic  joints— take  eq^ual  parts  of  red 
and  white  lead,  and  work  them  into  a  stiff  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  When  used 
for  metal  joints,  it  should  be  made  rather  thin,  and  both  pieces  of  metal,  as  well  as  the 
washer,  well  smeared  with  it.  This  cement  hardens  slowly,  but  becomes  ultimately  of 
almost  flinty  hardness.  We  have  before  us  an  aquarium,  holding  fifteen  gallons  of  water, 
made  of  plate-^lass,  cemented  at  the  angles  to  mahogany  columns  with  this  composition. 
It  has  stood  without  leaking  for  above  three  years,  m  spite  of  much  rough  handling  and 
moving  about;  and  the  cement  is  now  so  hard,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  scratch  it  with  a 
knife. 

Cement  composed  of  ox-blood  thickened  with  finely  powdered  quicklime,  is  used  by 
•coppersmiths,  for  securing  the  edges  of  rivets  of  copjxir  boilers,  and  for  steam-joints. 
Another  cement  for  steam-joints  is  made  with  borings  or  turnings  of  cast-iron  mixed  with 
n  little  sal  ammoniac  and  fio  wers  of  sulphur.  It  should  be  stirrea  up  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  just  sufficient  to  moisten  it,  then  rammed  into  the  joint,  which  should  be 
bolted  up  as  tightly  as  possible:  5  lbs.  of  iron  borings  to  2  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  1 
•oz.  of  sulphur,  are  the  proportions  recommended.  A  cement  of  this  kind  maybe  made  of 
4  lbs.  iron  borings,  2  lbs.  pipe-clay,  and  1  lb.  of  powdered  earthenware  fragments  made 
into  a  paste  with  salt  and  water;  or  2  parts  litharge  in  fine  powder,  1  mrt  very  fine 
sand,  and  1  of  quicklime  that  has  slaked  spontaneously  in  a  damp  place.  These  should 
be  mixed,  and  kept  from  the  air,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil  when  about 
to  be  used.  This  is  a  valuable  cement  for  st^am. joints,  for  mending  cracks  in  boilers, 
ovens,  etc.  Beale's  patent  fireproof  cement,  for  similar  purposes,  is  composed  of  chalk,  12 
parts;  lime  and  salt,  each  4  parts;  Barnsey  sand,  2  parts;  iron  filings  or  dust,  1  pai't; 
and  blue  or  red  clay,  1  part.     These  are  ground  and  calcined  together. 

Electrical  Geinent — ^so  called  from  its  use  in  uniting  the  cylinders  of  electrical  machines 
to  their  axes,  and  for  a  variety  of  similar  purposes— is  composed  of  6  lbs.  rosin,  1  lb.  • 
♦each  of  bees'-wax  and  red  ochre,  and  4  oz.  of  plaster  of  Paris.  This  is  Singer's  form- 
ula. A  cheaper  cement  of  this  kind  may  be  made  from  14  parts  rosin,  2  red  ochre,  aud  1 
plaster  of  Paris.  These  should  be  melted  together  till  the  frothing  ceases,  and  the  com- 
position runs  smoothly.  This  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  where  a  cheap  and 
tolerably  adhesive  cement  is  required.  It  will  serve  as  bottle- wax  for  sealing  the  tops  of 
-corks;  but  this  is  usually  prepared  from  4  parts  rosin  with  one  of  tallow  or  suet,  and  red 
■ochre  or  other  coloring  matter  added. 

For  mending  earthenware  and  china,  etc.,  a  variety  of  C.  are  recommended.  For 
ornamental  glass  or  china,  which  is  not  subjected  to  heat  or  rough  usage,  Canada  balsam 
that  has  evaporated  until  rather  hard,  is  a  very  useful  cement;  from  its  transparency,  it 
makes  an  almost  invisible  joint.  The  t^urfiiccs  should  be  slightly  warmed,  and  the  bal- 
sam brushed  over  them,  after  which  they  should  be  kept  pressed  together  for  a  short 
time.  Thick  copal  or  mastic  varnish  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Gum  shellac, 
-dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  treacly  liquid,  forms  a 
stronger  cement  than  the  above,  but  its  color  is  objectionable  for  some  puposes.  The 
shellac  may  be  dissolved  in  naphtha,  but  is  not  equal  to  that  in  spirits  of  wine.  The 
liquid  glue  9o\d.  in  the  shops  is  usually  prepared  in  this  manner;  another  kind  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  the  solutions  of  shellac  and  India  rubber.  The  cement  sold  in  sticks  at  fairs 
and  in  the  streets  of  London  by  loquacious  itinerants,  is  shellac  or  gum  mastic  fused 
and  molded  into  a  convenient  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  C.  when  properly 
applied,  by  heating  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  just  sufficiently  to  fuse  the  shellac  and 
then  smearing  them  thinly  with  it,  and  pressing  them  together.  If  shellac  is  heated 
much  above  its  fusing;point,  it  beccftnes  carbonized  and  rotten,  and  therefore  great  care 
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must  be  used  in  fusing  any  composition  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient.  The  numjie  glue, 
a  mixture  of  shellac  and  India  rubber,  is  a  remarkable  cement,  and  when  applied,  as  the 
last,  with  the  precautions  just  alluded  to,  is  so  strong,  that  ^lass  or  china  cemented  with 
it,  and  then  dashed  on  the  ground,  or  otherwise  broken  again,  will  give  way  in  any  part 
rather  than  that  cemented.  This  cement  may  be  purchased  ready  made,  ror  the  mode 
of  preparing  it,  see  Glue. 

Urmerml  Cement,  used  for  the  above  and  many  other  purposes,  is  prepared  as  follows: 
Curdle  skim-milk  with  rennet  or  vinegar,  press  out  the  whey,  and  dry  the  curd  at  a  very 
gentle  heat,  but  as  quickly  as  possible,  n  hen  it  has  become  quite  dry,  grind  it  in  a 
colfee  or  pepper  mill,  and  next  triturate  it  in  a  mortar  until  reduced  to  a  verpr  fine  pow- 
der. Mix  this  powder  with  ^^jth  of  its  weight  of  new  dry  quicklime,  also  m  very  fine 
powder,  and  to  every  ounce  oi  the  mixture  add  5  or  6  grains  of  powdered  camphor; 
triturate  the  whole  well  together,  and  keep  it  in  small  wide-mouthed  phials  well  corked. 
When  required,  make  it  inlo  a  paste  with  a  little  water,  and  apply  it  immediately. 

Ohe£ise  Cement  is  similar  in  coniposilion  and  use8.  Take  two  parts  of  grated  cheese 
and  one  of  quicklime  in  fine  powder;  beat  these  together  with  white  of  egg  to  form  a 
paste,  and  use  immediately. 

The  following  is  the  reputed  formula  for  preparing  the  Aiinenian  or  diamond  cement, 
used  by  the  Armenian  jewelers  for  attaching  diamoncls,  etc.,  without  any  metallic  set- 
ting: •*  Dissolve  5  or  6  bits  of  gum-mast4c,  each  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  in  as  much  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  as  will  suffice  to  render  it  liquid ;  and  in  another  vessel  dis.solve  as  much 
isinglass,  previously  a  little  softened  in  water — though  none  of  the  water  must  be  used 
— in  French  brandy,  or  good  rum,  as  will  make  a  2-ounce  phial  of  very  strong  glue, 
adding  two  very  small  bits  of  gum  galbanum  or  ammoniacum,  which  must  be  nibbed  or 
ground  till  they  are  dissolved.  Then  mix  the  whole  with  a  sufficient  heat.  Keep  the 
glue  in  a  phial  closely  stopped,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used,  set  the  phial  in  boiling  water." 
This  cement  has  a  great  reputation,  but  our  experience  does  not  confirm  it.  We  have 
tried  the  above,  and  several  other  receipts,  with  very  little  success.  We  doubt  whether 
the  true  method  of  preparing  it  is  known  in  this  country,  and  suspect  that  it  still  remains 
one  of  the  oriental  trade-secrets.  White  of  Qgg,  thickened  with  finely  powdered  quick- 
lime, forms  a  useful  cement,  especially  if  the  cemented  article  is  warmed  for  a  short 
time  in  a  slow  oven. 

Cutlers'  Cement,  used  for  fixing  knives  and  forks  in  handles,  is  made  of  equal  weigh t» 
of  rosin  and  brick-dust  melted  together;  or,  for  a  superior  quality,  4  parts  of  rosin,  1  of 
bees-wax,  and  1  of  brick-dust. 

Mahogany  Cemeivt,  used  for  stopping  cracks  and  holes  in  mahogany,  may  be  prepared 
by  melting  4  parts  of  bees- wax  with  1  of  Indian  red,  and  as  much  yellow  ocher  as  is 
found  requisite  to  give  the  color.  If  shellac  be  substituted  for  the  Dees-wax,  and  less 
red  used,  a  much  harder  cement  is  made. 

For  French  CemcTity  rice  glm,  and  other  light  C.  for  joining  paper  articles  and  arti- 
ficial fiowers,  see  Gluk  and  Paste. 

CEMETEBY,  from  the  Greek,  may  mean,  any  grave-yard,  or  other  place  of  deposit 
for  the  dead;  but  it  has  lately  acquired  a  special  meaning,  applicable  to  those  extensive 
ornamental  burial-grounds  which  have  recently  come  into  use  in  this  and  otlier  Furopeaa 
countries,  as  the  practice  of  burying  within  and  around  churches  was  gradually  aban- 
doned (see  Burial).  The  fine  burial-grounds  of  the  Turks,  extending  over  large  tracts 
adorned  by  cedars  and  other  trees,  may  have  suggested  the  plan  to  Europeans.  It  was- 
'  first  exemplified  on  a  great  scale  in  Paris,  in  which,  as  the  largest  walled  town  ia 
Europe,  the  disposal  of  the  dead  was  long  a  matter  of  extreme  anxiety  and  difficulty. 
There  are  few  considerable  towns  in  Britain  near  which  there  is  not  at  least  one  C.,  and 
the  legislation  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Burial,  has  rendered  their  establishment,^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  legal  necessity.  There  was  at  first  a  natural  feeling  of  regret  at 
the  prospect  of  deserting  places  of  deposit  for  the  dead  so  hallowed  by  ancient  use  and 
recent  associations  as  the  church  and  the  churchyard.  In  many  instances,  however,  the 
places  thus  professedly  hallowed  were  in  reality  surrounded  by  degrading  and  disgusting 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  places  of  interment  began  to  develop 
humanissing  and  elevating  infiuences,  in  beautiful  trees  and  flowers,  natural  scenery,  and 
works  of  monumental  art.  The  new  cemeteries  are  in  many  instances  cheerful  open 
places  of  recreation,  and  in  them  the  place  of  rest  for  the  dead  has  rather  tended  to- 
improve  than  to  undermine  the  health  of  the  living.  One  of  the  oldest  established  and 
most  celebrated  of  the  European  cemeteries,  is  that  of  Pdre  la  Chaise  (^.v.),  near  Paris, 
the  arrangements  of  which  have  been  generally  followed  in  the  cemeteries  of  London 
and  other  English  cities;  with,  however,  this  distinct  difference,  that  the  English  ceme- 
teries are  divided  into  two  portions — one  consecrate  for  the  burials  of  members  of  the 
established  church,  over  whose  remains  the  funeral  service  is  read,  and  one  unconse- 
crated  for  the  burials  of  dissenters.  In  the  Scottish  such  distinctions  are  not  requiped, 
though  the  Episcopal  church  has  some  consecrated  burying-places.  .  In  the  United 
States,  as  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  there  are  cemeteries  equal  in  point  of  arrange- 
ment to  any  in  Europe. 

CEMETERY  (ante).  The  famous  P^re  la  Chaise,  in  Paris,  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
modern  cemeteries,  although  by  no  means  the  largest.    It  was  laid  out  in  1804,  and  com- 
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prises  about  200  acres,  and  more  than  16,000  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of 
nearly  all  the  jjreat  men  of  France  of  the  present  century.  Twice  this  C.  and  the 
neighboring  heights  have  been  the  scene  of  desperate  fighting.  In  1814,  during  the 
attack  on  raris  by  the  allies,  it  was  stormed  by  a  Russian  column;  and  in  1871  the  com- 
munists made  their  last  stand  among  these  tombs,  where  900  of  them  were  killed,  20O 
being  buried  in  quicklime  in  one  huge  grave,  and  700  in  another.  Paris  has  also  the 
cemeteries  of  Mont  Parnasse  and  Montmartre.  besides  many  smaller  burial-grounds.  In 
1874,  a  very  large  C.  was  laid  out  16  m.  n.  of  Paris,  covering  nearly  1300  acres.  In 
France,  every  city  and  town  is  required  by  law  to  provide  a  burial-ground  beyond  its 
baniers,  properly  laid  out  and  planted,  ana  each  interment  must  take  place  in  a  separate 
grave.  This  law  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  however.  There  the  dead  are  buried  40  or  50 
at  a  lime  in  the  fosses  communes,  the  poor  being  interred  gratuitously,  and  a  charge  of 
20  francs  being  made  in  all  other  cases.  Tha  fosse  when  full  is  left  undisturbed  for  5 
years;  then  all  the  crosses  and  other  memorials  are  removed,  the  level  of  the  ground  is. 
raised  4  or  5  ft.  by  fresh  earth,  and  interments  begin  again.  For  50  francs  a  CTave  can 
be  leased  for  10  years;  but  when  permanent  monuments  are  desired  the  ground  must  be 
purchased  in  foe. 

In  English  cities,  about  1840,  the  people  l)egan  to  discuss  the  dangers  to  public  health 
arising  from  the  condition  of  the  grave-yards  surrounding,  and  the  vaults  within  and 
underneath,  the  great  churches.  In  London,  these  receptacles  were  litenilly  crammed 
with  coffins,  and  the  surrounding  air  was  iiifected  to  a  dangerous  degi-ce.  Coffins  were 
piled  upon  each  other  until  they  came  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  irround, 
and  then  the  ground  was  raised  from  time  to  time  until  its  level  came  nearly  up  to  the 
lower  windows  of  the  church.  To  make  room  for  new  burials,  old  bones  were  thrown 
out,  and  this  led  to  systematic  robbing  of  graves  for  the  sake  of  the  coffin  plates  and  the 
pretty  ornaments  sometimes  buried  with  the  bodies.  The  result  of  this  action  and  dis- 
cussion was  an  entire  change  iu  the  system.  Burials  within  the  limits  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages were  prohibited,  and  as  a  necessity  rural  cemeteries  were  founded.  The  chief 
cemeteries  of  London  at  present  are:  Konsal  Green,  on  the  Harrow  road,  2i  m.  from 
Paddington;  Highgate,  on  a  slope  of  Highgate  hill;  Abney  Park;  the  Norwood  and 
Nunhead  cemeteries,  on  the  8. ;  the  west  London  C,  at  Brompton;  Hford  and  Leystone 
cemeteries  in  Essex;  the  Victoria  and  Tower  Hamlets  cemeteries  in  e.  London;  while 
farther  from  the  city  were  the  cemeteries  of  Woking  and  Colney  Hatch. 

The  dead-houses  (Leichenhauser)  of  Frankfort  and  Munich  form  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  burial  customs  of  those  cities.  The  objects  of  the  founders  were  to  obviate  the 
remotest  danger  of  premature  interment,  and  to  provide  a  respectable  pi  ace  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  dead,  in  order  to  remove  the  bodies  from  the  often  confined  dwellings  of  the 
friends.  At  Frankfort,  the  dead-house  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery.  It  consists 
of  a  warder's  room,  where  an  attendant  is  always  on  duty;  on  each  side  are  five  rooms, 
well  ventilated,  and  kept  at  even  temperature,  and  each  one  is  furnished  with  a  bier,  on 
which  a  corpse  can  be  laid.  On  one  of  the  fingers  of  a  corpse  is  placed  a  ring,  to  which 
is  attached  a  light  cord,  connecting  with  a  bell  which  hangs  outside  of  the  attendant's 
room.  Bodies  deposited  here  are  mspected  at  regular  intervals  bv  a  medical  officer,  and 
the  warden  is  always  on  the  watch  for  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  The  importance  of  this 
care  was  once  proved  at  Frankfort  by  the  revival  of  a  child.  The  attendants  are  required 
to  receive  and  treat  the  dead  with  all  respect,  and  no  interment  is  permitted  until  signs  of 
decomposition  appear.  The  relations  are  then  notified,  and  a  funeral  Is  held.  Similar 
mortuaries  have  been  established  in  many  English  towns. 

Of  the  cemeteries  still  in  use  in  southern  Europe,  the  catacombs  of  Sicily  are  the  most 
remarkable.  In  one  of  these,  near  Palermo,  under  an  old  Capuchin  monastery,  there 
are  four  subterranean  corridors,  in  which  more  than  2,000  corpses  are  ranged  in  niches 
in  the  wall,  many  of  them  shrunk  into  the  most  grotesque  attitudes,  or  hanging  with 
pendent  heads  or  limbs  from  their  receptacles.  As  a  preparation  for  its  niche,  the  body 
]s  desiccated  in  an  oven,  and  then  dressed  as  if  in  life  and  put  in  its  place  in  the  walK 
At  one  end  of  this  C.  there  is  an  altar,  strangely  ornamented  with  a  mosaic  of  human 
skulls  and  bones. 

Among  nations  in  the  east  cemeteries  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times.  In 
China  the  high  grounds  near  Macao  and  Canton  are  crowded  with  tombs,  many  of  them 
in  the  form  of  small  tumuli  wi^  a  low  encircling  wall,  like  the  ringed  banows  of  west- 
em  Europe.  But  the  most  picturesque  of  all  cemeteries  are  those  of  the  Turks.  From 
them  it  was.  perhaps,  that  the  first  idea  of  the  modern  C,  with  its  ornamental  planta- 
tions, was  derived.  Around  Constantinople  the  cemeteries  form  vast  tracts  of  cypress 
woods,  under  whose  branches  stand  thousands  of  tombstones.  A  grave  is  never  reopened ; 
a  new  resting-place  is  given  to  every  one,  and  so  the  dead  now  occupy  a  wider  territory 
than  that  which  is  covered  by  the  homes  of  the  living.  The  Turks  believe  that  until  the 
body  is  buried  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  discomfort,  and  the  funeral,  therefore,  takes  place 
as  soon  as  possible  after  death.  No  coffin  is  used;  the  bod}r  is  laid  in  the  grave,  a  few 
boards  are  placed  around  it,  and  then  the  earth  is  thoveled  in,  care  being  taken  to  leave 
a  small  openine  extending  from  the  head  of  the  corpse  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an 
opening  not  unirequenlly  enlarged  by  dogs  and  other  beasts  which  plunder  the  graves.  A 
tombstone  of  white  marble  is  then  erected,  surmounted  by  a  carved  turban,  in  case  of  & 
man,  and  ornamented  by  a  palm  branch  in  low  relief,  if  the  grave  be  that  of  a  woman. 


The  turban  by  its  varj'ing  form  indicates  not  only  the  rank  of  the  sleeper  Ixjlow,  but  also 
the  period  of  his  death,  for  the  fashion  of  the  Turkish  head-dress  is  always  chaugiug. 
A  cypress  is  usually  planted  beside  the  grave,  its  odor  being  supposed  to  neutralize  any 
noxious  exhalations  from  the  ground,  and  thus,  every  C.  is  a  forest,  where  by  day 
hundreds  of  turtle-doves  are  on  the  wing  or  perching  on  the  trees,  and  where  bats 
and  owls  swarm  undisturbed  at  night.  These  cemeteries  are  a  favorite  resort  for  Turk- 
ish women,  some  of  whom  are  always  to  be  seen  praying  beside  the  narrow  openings 
that  lead  down  into  a  parent's,  a  husliand's,  or  a  brother's  grave.  The  cemeteries  of  the 
Armenians  abound  in  bas-reliefs,  which  show  the  manner  of  the  death  of  the  person 
beneath,  and  on  these  singular  tombstones  are  frequent  representations  of  men  being 
decapitated  or  hanging  on  a  gibbet. 

America  closely  followed  England  in  the  sanitary  reform  of  burial-places,  and  many 
years  ago  burial  within  certain  limits  of  cities  was  prohibited  except  in  special  cases, 
such  as  the  use  of  private  vaults  in  church-yards.  The  earliest  of  the  great  cemeteries 
in  the  United  States  was  Mount  Auburn,  near  Boston,  covering  125  acres,  lovely  by 
nature,  and  most  elaborately  adorned. 

Laurel  Hill  C,  in  Philadelphia,  was  opened  in  1886.  It  is  on  the  Schuylkill  river, 
About  4  m.  n.  of  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  part  of  a  region  of  romantic 
beauty,  abounding  in  gentle  declivities,  picturesque  lawns,  rugged  ascents,  rocky 
ravines,  and  flowery  delTs.  A  carriage  drive,  along  the  river  front,  connects  Fairmount 
park  and  the  Wissahickon ;  thus  bringing  the  ever- varying  activity  of  the  living  into 
association  with  the  tranquil  resting-places  of  the  dead.  Since  the  first  purchase  of 
ground,  several  larger  tracts  have  been  added  to  it;  while,  under  the  management  of 
various  associations,  other  portions  of  the  beautiful  vicinity  have  been,  in  a  similar 
manner,  consecrated  and  adorned.  This  was  followed  by  Green w^ood  C,  the  first  and 
one  of  the  greatest  popular  burial-places  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  company 
was  chartered  in  1838.  The  grounds,  which  comprise  450  acres,  occupy  the  hills  and 
valleys  on  the  e.  side  of  the  bay  of  New  York,  about  8  m.  s.  of  the  city  hall  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  situation  is  one  of  the  finest  m  all  the  region.  Prom  the  higher  points  of  the 
C.  the  eye  takes  in  the  two  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  bav,  half  a  dozen 
cities  in  New  Jersey,  the  far-off  Palisades,  the  broad  lower  bay,  the  highlands  near 
Sandy  Hook,  Coney  island,  the  rich  garden  lands  of  Kings  county,  and  a  grand  view 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This  C.  has  five  entrances;  nearly  20  m.  of  stone-bedded 
avenues,  and  17  m.  of  concrete  paths.  Water  for  drinking  and  irrigation  is  supplied 
from  the  city  works  to  nearly  40  hydrants.  There  a'-e  eight  axes  of  varying  dimensions, 
and  four  ornamental  fountains.  The  grounds  are  drained  by  17  m.  of  subterranean 
sewer  pipes,  with  1140  receiving  basins.  There  have  been  2S,000  lots  sold,  and  over 
200,000  interments  made,  the  first  one  on  the  5th  of  Sept.,  1840.  Among  the  edifices 
and  monuments  of  note  are:  the  entrance  buildings,  the  receiving  tomb,  the  shelter 
house,  and  the  following  monuments  and  statues:  to  Horace  Greeley,  statue  of  a  printer 
setting  type;  to  John  Matthews,  a  sarcophagus  with  marble  effigy;  of  the  Brown  brothers, 
representmg  the  loss  of  the  steamship  Arctic  and  the  loss  of  five  members  of  the 
family;  on  Uighwood  hill,  a  tribute  to  Samuel  B.  Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph ;  the 
Firemen's  monument,  a  fireman  rescuing  a  child;  monument  to  Henry  Howara,  ex-chief 
of  the  New  York  fire  department;  chapel  monument  to  Mary  M.  Danser,  noted  for 
charitable  bequests;  marble  temple  of  A.  S.  Scribner,  of  fine  Italian  marble,  containing 
a  figure  of  Ilope,  under  a  marble  canopy,  supported  on  eight  pillars,  and  on  the  sides,  in 
bas-relief,  illustrations  from  the  life  of  Christ,  from  birtli  to  ascension ;  monument  to 
Thomas  J.  Read,  a  granite  figure  of  Faith  Clasping  the  Crass;  statue  of  John  Correja.  a 
«6a-captain  taking  an  observation  with  the  sextant  (put  up  by  himself  many  vears  before 
his  death);  the  monument  to  Charlotte  Cauda,  who  was  killed  on  her  17th  birthday  by 
falling  from  her  carriage.  (This  is  an  elaborate  Gothic  temple,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  great  attraction  of  the  place;  more  people  have  visited  this  structure,  probably,  than 
any  other  of  the  points  of  interest.)  The  Soldiers' monument,  in  honor  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  imion  cause  during  the  rebellion,  with  four  life-size  statues  representing  the 
different  branches  of  the  service ;  the  Pilots'  monument,  to  Thomas  Freeborn,  who  lost 
his  life  in  trying  to  save  the  ship  John  Mifitum,  in  1846;  the  statuary  group  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  founder  of  the  New  York  Herald,  of  the  finest  Carrara  marble,  repre- 
senting a  life-sized  female  figure,  kneeling  on  a  cushion,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  com- 
mending to  the  Almighty  Giver  her  child  held  in  suspense  by  an  angelic  figure; 
the  coloasal  bronze  statue  of  De  ^yitt  Clinton;  monument  to  Louis  Bone^,  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  This  C. 
is  not  a  stock  corporation,  but  a  public  trust,  managed  by  trustees  chosen  by  the  lot 
owners. 

CSNCI,  Beatbicb,  called  "the  beautiful  parricide,"  was  the  daughter  of  Francesco 
Oenci,  a  wealthy  Roman  nobleman.  According  to  Muratori(J[7inaZ6«,  lib.  x.),  Francesco 
was  twice  married,  Beatrice  being  histdaughter  by  the  first  wife.  After  his  second  mar- 
riage, he  treated  the  children  of  his  first  wife  m  a  revolting  manner,  and  was  even 
accused  of  luring  bandits  to  murder  two  of  his  sons  on  their  return  from  Spain.  The 
beauty  of  Beatrice  inspired  him  with  the  horrible  and  incestuous  desire  to  possc^ss  her 
person;  with  mingled  lust  and  hate,  he  persecuted  her  from  day  to  day.  until  circum- 
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stances  enabled  him  to  consummate  his  brutality.  The  unfortunate  girl  besought  the 
help  of  her  relatives,  and  of  pope  Clement  VII.  (Aldobrandini),  but  did  not  receive  it; 
whereupon,  in  company  with  her  step-mother,  and  her  brother,  Giacomo,  she  planned 
and  executed  the  murder  of  her  unnatural  parent.  The  crime  was  discovered,  and  both 
she  and  Giacomo  were  put  to  the  torture;  Giacomo  confessed,  but  Beatrice  persisted  in 
the  delaration  that  she.  was  innocent.  All,  however,  were  condemned,  and  put  to  death, 
August,  1599,  in  spite  of  efforts  made  in  their  behalf.  Such  is  Muratori  s  narrative. 
Others  allege  that  IBeatrice  was  the  innocent  victim  of  an  infernal  plot.  The  results  of 
Bertolotti's  investigations  (Francesco  Cenci  e  la  ma  Famtglia,  1877),  based  on  original 
•documents  and  coutemporar}^  notices,  go  far  to  deprive  the  story  of  the  Cenci  tragedy  of 
the  romantic  elements  on  which  Shelley's  powerful  tragedy  mainly  turns.  Francesco, 
it  would  appear,  was  profligate,  but  no  monster;  Beatrice  at  the  time  she  murdered  her 
father,  was  not  16  but  21  ^ears  of  age,  was  far  from  beautiful,  and  probably  had  already 
a  tarnished  moral  reputation.  And  Bertolotti  is  further  convinced  that  tne  sweet  and 
mournful  countenance  wliich  forms  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Barberini  palace  in 
Home,  is  not  only  not  the  portrait  of  Betitrice,  but  was  not  even  painted  by  Guido,  to 
whom  it  has  long  been  unhesitatingly  attributed. 

CEKEBA,  now  offlcially  called  Vittorio,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Treviao, 
36  m.  n.  of  Venice.  Pop.  10,580.  It  is  an  episcopal  see,  has  a  very  handsome  modem 
cathedral  and  a  fine  monolithic  fountain.  Under  the  republic  of  Venice  it  was  rich,  and 
famed  for  its  manufactures  of  woolen  cloth,  silk,  and  paper.  C.  is  very  ancient,  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  Komans,  but  now  it  is  a  decayed  city. 

CENIS,  Mont,  or  Monte  Cenisio,  a  mountain-pass  of  the  Alps,  between  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  forming  part  of  the  water-shed  between  the  valleys  of  the  Doire  and  the 
Arc.  The  culminating  point  of  the  pass  reaches  an  elevation  of  6,775  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Schist,  limestone,  and  gypsum,  in  alienate  beds,  compose  the  strata  of  the  mountain, 
the  vegetation  of  which  is  rich  in  the  rarer  kinds  of  Alpine  plants.  Over  the  pass  a 
road  was  constructed  (1803-10)  by  the  chevalier  Fabbroni,  under  Napoleon's  orders,  at 
an  expense  of  £300,000.  This  is  the  safest,  and  most  frequented  road  across  the  Alps. 
Near  the  pass,  a  railway  tunnel,  7i  m.  long,  was  finished  in  1870.  For  detail  see 
Tunnel. 

CENTS,  Mont  (ante),  the  site  of  some  remarkable  railroad  building  within  the  last 
15  years.  In  1865,  an  English  engineer  obtained  permission  from  the  Italian  and  French 
governments  to  lay  a  railway  on  the  line  of  Napoleon's  carriage  road  over  the  mountains. 
The  road  was  built  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  addition  of  a  third  rail  midway  between 
the  outer  ones,  and  raised  nearly  a  foot  higher.  This  third  rail  was  strongly  gripped  by 
the  driving  wheels,  by  which  means  the  trains  could  safely  travei^e  very  ^arp  curves 
and  descend  grades  as  steep  as  1  ft.  in  12.  On  the  French  side  the  rise  to  the  summit  in 
6f  m.  of  road  was  4,460  feet.  Then  there  was  a  stretch  of  5  m.  nearly  level,  and  after 
that  the  descent  to  Susa  on  the  Italian  side,  a  distance  of  20  m.  over  curves  so  numerous 
and  so  sharp  that  the  view  chan^d  almost  every  minute,  trains  descended  by  the 
momentum  of  w^eight,  the  speed  being  regulated  by  brakes.  This  road  was  superseded 
by  the  one  now  in  use,  which  runs  through  the  great  tunnel.    (See  Tunnel,  ante,) 

C£V'OBITE&    See  MoNACHiaif . 

CEHO'KTCE.    See  Reindeer  Moss. 

CEHO'TAFE  (Gr.  kenotafion,  from  kenos,  emptv,  and  tafott,  a  tomb),  a  monument 
which  does  not  contain  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  They  were  ori^^inally  erected  for 
those  whose  bones  could  not  be  found,  e.g.,  for  those  who  had  perished  at  sea.  Lat- 
terly, the  name  was  applied  to  tombs  built  by  a  man  during  his  lifetime,  for  himself  and 
the  membera  of  his  family. 

CEKSEB  (Fr.  encenwir,  from  Lat.  ineendo,  to  burn),  a  vase,  or  other  sacred  vessel, 
used  for  burning  perfumes.  See  Incense.  Censers  were  much  used  in  the  Hebrew 
service  of  tlie  temple,  but  their  form  is  not  accurately  ascertained,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  varied  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  used.  The 
C,  called  also  a  thurible  (Lat.  thuribulum,  from  ^Ai/«,  frankincense),  is  used  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  church  at  mass,  vespers  and  other  offices.  It  is  suspended  bv  chains, 
which  are  held  in  the  hand,  and  is  tossed  in  the  air,  so  as  to  throw  the  smoke  of  the 
incense  in  all  directions.     It  varies  very  much  in  form. 

CENSORI'NUS,  a  chronologist  and  grammarian  of  the  3d  c,  known  by,  a  work 
called  Be  Die  NataU,  in  which  he  treated  of  man's  generations,  his  natal  hour,  and  the 
influence  that  the  stars  and  genii  exercise  over  his  fate.  It  was  by  some  work  of  his 
on  chronology  that  certain  important  dates  have  been  ascertained. 

C£H80BS.  the  name  of  two  Roman  officers  of  state.  The  office  was  established  by 
Servius  Tulhus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  was  held 
by  the  consuls,  special  magistrates  not  being  appointed  till  443  b.c.  It  continued  to  be 
filled  by  patricians  till  861  B.C.,  when  C.  Mai-cius  Rutilus,  a  plebeian,  was  elected. 
Twelve  years  later,  it  was  enacted  that  one  of  the  C.  (there  were,  always  two)  must  be  a 
plebeian.      In  181   B.C.,  both  C.  for  the  first  time  were  plebeianfeeaDyhai^\.TOK! 
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elccled  in  the  c&niitla  ccnturuita,  presided  over  by  a  consul.  The  term  of  office  at 
fir>t  lastcci  five  years,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  limited  to  18  months.  The  censor- 
ship was  regarded  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  stale,  except  the  dictatorship.  It  was 
a  SNacrcd  and  irresponsible  magistracy,  whose  powers  were  vast  and  undefined,  and 
whose  decisions  were  received  with  solemn  reverence.  The  duties  of  the  C.  were 
threefold.  1.  The  taking  of  the  census,  or  register  of  the citizonsand of  their  property. 
2.  The  regwien  niorum  (regulation  of  morals).  3.  Tlie  administration  of  the  finances  of 
the  state.  The  taking  of  the  census  (Lat.  c^nseo,  to  value,  to  take  an  account  of)  was 
originally  their  sole  function  (hence  their  name),  and  was  held  in  the  campus  martins, 
in  a  buikling  called  villa  puhlica.  The  regimen  morum  was  the  most  dreaded  and  absa 
lute  of  their  powers.  It  grew  naturally  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  previous  duty,  which 
compelled  them  to  exclude  unworthy  persons  from  the  lists  of  citizens.  Gradually,  the 
superintendence  of  the  C.  extended  from  the  public  to  the  private  life  of  citizens,  lliey 
could  inflict  disgrace  {ignoininia)  on  any  one  whose  conduct  did  not  square  with  their 
notions  of  rectitude  or  duty.  For  instance,  if  a  man  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his 
fields,  or  carried  on  a  disreputable  trade,  or  refused  to  marry,  or  treated  his  family  either 
too  kindly  or  too  harshly,  or  was  extravagant,  or  guilty  of  bribery,  cowardice,  etc.. 
he  might  be  degraded,  according  to  his  rank,  or  otherwise  punished.  Ihe  adminU- 
tratdonoftlwjinancen  ofiJie  state  included  the  regulation  of  the  tributumy  or  property- 
tax;  of  the  vectigalia,  such  as  the  tithes  paid  for  the  public  lands,  salt-works,  mines,  cus 
toms,  etc.,  which  were  usually  leased  out  to  speculators  for  five  years;  the  preparation 
of  the  state  budget,  etc. — See  Ilovers,  De  Gensorum  apud  Somanos  Aucta/itate  et  ExuOi- 
matioiw  (Utrecht,  1835). 

CEH'SOBSHIP  OF  THE  PBE86,  the  term  generally  applied  to  the  arraxigemeiits  for 
regulating  what  may  be  printed,  in  countries  where  the  press  is  not  free.  The  simplest 
form  of  C.  is  when  a  public  oflftcer — the  censor,  or  licenser,  as  he  is  aometimes  called — 
reads  over  the  3IS.  to  be  printed,  and,  after  striking  out  any  objectionable  passages, 
certifies  that  the  work  may  be  printed.  Thence  it  is  common  in  old  books  to  see  tlie 
word  imprimatur — ^let  it  be  printed — followed  by  one  or  more  signatures.  Though  it  has 
its  name  from  an  analog^r  with  the  functions  of  the  Roman  censor,  the  C.  did  not  come 
into  operation  until  the  invention  of  printing.  It  was  common  to  all  European  coun- 
tries. Great  Britain  included.  The  C.  was  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1662, 
18  Char.  II.  c.  33  :  "An  act  for  preventing  the  frequent  abuses  in  printing  seditious, 
treasonable,  and  unlicensed  books  and  pamphlets,  and  for  regulating  of  printing  and 
printing-presses."  This  was  a  temporary  act,  renewed  from  time  to  time;  and  its 
renewal  was  refused  in  1693,  owin^  to  a  quarrel  between  the  house  of  commons  and 
the  licenser.  Since  that  time  there  has  been,  generally  speaking,  no  restriction  in  tliis 
country  on  what  any  man  may  publish;  and  he  is  merely  responsible  to  the  law,  if  in 
his  puDlication  he  should  commit  any  public  or  private  wrong.  Bee  Libel,  Law  of; 
see  also  Press,  Freedom  of  the;  Book- Trade;  and  Coftright. 

CEHSUS  means,  in  this  country,  the  periodical  counting  of  the  people.  It  is  a  Latin 
word  applied  by  the  Romans  to  one  of  the  functions  of  their  censors  (q.  v.).  They  had 
to  enumerate  the  people,  but  only  for  immediate  purposes  of  taxation,  so  that  no 
accounts  of  the  results  of  such  enumerations  has  been  preserved.  The  idea  of  ascertain 
ing  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  divided  according 
to  sex,  age,  profession,  rank,  and  the  like,  as  statistical  information,  is  of  late  origin. 
The  first  0.  of  Britain  was  taken  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  c. — 1801.  Prom  that 
time  it  has  been  taken  at  each  period  of  ten  years.  An  attempt,  but  a  rather  unsuccess- 
ful one,  was  made  to  take  the  statistics  of  Ireland  in  1811.  Ten  years  after,  the  attempt 
was  repeated,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  bare  enumeration  it  furnished  was  doubtful. 
That  of  1831,  which  was  an  improvement,  was  corrected  three  years  after,  in  order  that 
it  might  form  the  basis  of  a  new  system  of  education.  The  four  subsequent  enumera- 
tions have  been  very  trustworthy,  and  have  furnished  besides  valuable  statistics  regard- 
ing the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country.  The  system  of  registration  under  a  regis- 
trar-general, established  in  England  in  1838,  has  given  considerable  assistance  by  sup- 
plying a  staff  for  carrying  out  the  enumeration,  and  also  by  affording  the  means  of 
checking  the  census.  A  similar  registration  system  was  extended  to  Scotland  in  1854,  of 
which  the  0.  of  1861  and  1871  have  had  the  advantage.  A  C.  must  be  taken  for  the 
whole  empire  simultaneously,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  accurate.  The  practice  is  for  the 
enumeratmg  ofilcer  in  each  petty  district  to  leave  a  schedule  at  each  house,  which  he 
receives  fill^  up,  aiding,  when  necessary,  ui  the  filling  up.  The  C.  of  1851  was  taken 
for  the  night  of  the  Slat  March.  This  C.  supplied  important,  but  not  altogether  satis- 
factory information,  as  to  the  educational  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  counte-y, 
elements  of  which  the  latter  has  been  left  out  in  1861  and  1871.  The  C.  of  1861  was 
taken  for  the  night  of  Sunday,  7th  April ;  that  of  1871  for  the  night  of  Sunday,  2d 
April,  a  schedule  being  left  in  each  house  on  the  Saturday,  and  callea  for  on  Monday. 
The  schedule  of  1871  contained  compartments  for  "particulars  of  the  name,  sex,  age, 
rank,  profession  or  occupation,  condition,  relation  to  head  of  family,  and  birthplace  of 
every  living  person"  who  passed  the  night  of  Sunday  in  the  house;  whether  any  was 
blind,  deaf,  dumb,  imbecile,  or  lunatic;  and  how  many  between  the  ages  of  6  and  IS 
were  receiving  education.    Most  civilized  nations  take  a  C.  at  regular  intervals — Prance, 
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every  five  years,  the  last  in  1872;  Belgium,  every  ten  years,  the  last  in  1866,  with  calcu- 
lated estimate  in  1873;  Austria,  every  ten  years,  the  last  in  1869;  the  United  States,  the 
6ame,  the  last  in  1870;  in  Germany,  the  last  two  censuses  were  taken  in  1871  and  1875. 
The  first  C.  for  India  was  taken  between  1867  and  1872. 

CENSUS  (ante).  The  tenth  C.  of  the  United  States  was  taken  in  June,  1880.  Up  to 
1860  our  decennial  progress  in  population  and  material  wealth  had  been  uniformly  rapid 
and  wonderful.  The  war  of  the  rebellion  then  interfered,  and  both  durecUy  and  indi- 
rectly tended  to  arrest  that  progress— -directly  in  the  destruction,  through  war  and  dis- 
ease, of  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  men  in  the  beginning  of  life,  when,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  they  would  have  largely  increased  tlie  population;  and  in- 
directly in  checking  the  flood  of  immigration,  a  flood  that  had  been  bringing  us  half  a 
million  inhabitants  in  a  single  year.  The  regularity  of  pro^ss  from  1790  to  1860  is 
very  remarkable.    The  percentage  of  increase  in  each  decade  is  here  shown: 

Decada.  Per  Gent.  Decade.  Per  Cent. 

1790tol800 35.02  1880  to  1840 82.67 

1800tol810 86.45  1840tol850 85.87 

1810tol820 38.18  1850  to  1860 35.58 

1820tol880 38.49  1860  to  1870 22.22 

So,  for  the  70  years  up  to  1860  the  population  grew  at  an  average  rate  of  8i  per  cent  per 
unnum,  dividing  the  whole  p^iod  into  i>eriods  of  ten  years  each.  Without  the  war 
tlie  population  of  the  United  States  in  1870  would  have  been  42,600,000;  in  1880,  by  the 
same  ratio,  it  would  have  been  upward  of  57,000,000. 

The  numbering  of  the  people,  though  on  one  special  occasion  forbidden  by  the 
highest  power,  is  an  ancient  custom.  Moses  numbered  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
and,  in  later  times,  Joshua  and  David  followed  his  example.  The  Chinese  tell  of  a  C. 
of  their  people  taken  2,042  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  Japan  an  enumeration 
was  made  about  1,900  years  ago.  Solon  ordered  the  C.  of  Athens  to  be  taken,  especiallv 
with  reference  to  classes  of  the  people  and  taxable  property.  Servius  Tullius,  sixth 
kin^  of  Rome,  ordered  a  C,  when  every  citizen  had  to  appear  on  the  field  of  Mars  and 
<leclare  on  oath  his  name  and  residence,  the  number  and  names  of  his  children,  and  the 
value  of  his  property.  Failing  to  do  this,  his  property  might  be  confiscated  and  him- 
self scourged  and  sold  for  a  slave.  Augustus  enlarged  the  scope  and  improved  the 
manner  of  taking  the  census.  In  the  loth  c.  the  church  began  to  record  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  and  from  this  practice  gradually  grew  up  the  modern  C,  though 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  exact  popular  C.  made  until  after  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century. 

Russia,  then  almost  a  barbarous  country,  appears  to  have  led  other  nations  in  C. 
taking.  Partial  enumerations  were  made  m  1700,  1704r-6,  and  1710.  In  1719,  Peter 
the  great  sent  a  commission  into  all  the  provinces  to  make  a  general  census.  This 
oommission  took  account  of  the  number  of  peasants,  mechanics,  domestics,  and  men 
unemployed.  Women  were  not  taken  into  account  at  all  at  the  commencement,  but 
they  were  recognized  before  the  work  closed,  and  in  ^orae  districts  were  partially 
enumerated.  In  1722,  the  C.  distinguished  the  insane  and  infirm  without  means  of 
ijubsifltence,  and  the  czar  ordered  that  a  C.  should  be  taken  every  twentieth  year. 
In  1802,  a  central  bureau  of  statistics  was  or^nized,  reorganized  in  1852,  and  agam  in 
1858.  This  bureau  is  charged  with  the  takmg  of  the  C,  which  now  includes  much 
the  same  information  as  that  obtained  in  the  United  States.  Prussian  enumerations 
were  begim  under  Frederick  William  I.,  and  improved  by  his  successor.  From  1748 
to  1800,  the  C.  was  taken  annually,  except  when  prevented  by  war.  In  1805,  the 
central  bureau  of  statistics  was  established.  In  1834,  a  triennial  C.  was  ordered. 
The  schedules  for  questioning  were  very  full,  and  the  enumeration  was  to  be  made  some  one 
day  in  December.  The  first  C.  of  the  German  empire  was  taken  on  the  1st  of  Dec, 
1871.  Austria  first  took  a  C.  in  1754,  and  kept  it  up  triennially  until  1857,  when  it 
was  enacted  that  the  enumeration  should  be  maae  every  sixth  year.'  In  Sweden,  as  early 
as  1686.  there  was  a  law  requiring  the  clergy  to  record  marringes,  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate births,  deaths,  persons  removed  from  or  settled  in  parishes,  and  all  the  population, 
arranged  by  place  of  habitation  and  households.  Such  mformation  was  first  published 
in  1746.  A  statistical  bureau  was  established  in  1857,  to  collate  and  publish  C.  and 
other  statistical  information.  Norway  has  kept  up  a  decennial  C.  amce  1815,  and 
the  work  is  usually  thoroughly  done.  In  Spain,  enumerations  were  made  in  1787, 1798. 
1857,  and  1860,  and,  by  calculation,  in  1867.  The  work  is  done  by  government  officials 
in  one  night.  Denmark  had  a  C.  once  in  five  years,  from  18*40  to  1860;  now  it  is 
decennial,  the  last  enumeration  being  on  the  1st  of  Feb.,  1870.  The  first  and  only 
C.  of  Portugal  was  made  Jan.  1,  1864,  and  extended  only  to  the  number  of  the 
population.  Switzerland  began  enumerations  about  1750.  Her  C.  is  now  decen- 
nial. Belgium  doubtless  leads  all  nations  in  the  fullness  and  accuracv  of  her  statistics, 
although  her  C.  is  taken  but  once  in  ten  years.  The  last  wns  in  1876.  The  Nether- 
lands C.  is  decennial.  The  last  was  taken  Dec.  1,  1870.  Italy  has  an  enumeration 
once  in  ten  years,  the  last  Dec.  31,  1871.  Greece  counts  up  irregularly.  From  1836  to 
1845,  a  C.  was  made  every  year;  then  in  1848,  1853,  1856,  1861,  1868,  and  1870. 
Turkey  has  never  taken  a  C.   except  for  conscription   or  taxation.      The  first  C. 
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on  record  in  France  was  taken  in  1700  ai:d  publLshed  in  1720.  Tiiere  was  a  general 
C.  taken  in  1800,  and  a  decree  of  the  uationiil  couvcntii^n  ordered  that  it  should  be 
continued  every  fifth  year.  Since  about  1820,  the  C.  hiis  been  taken  very  regularly. 
Brazil  began  in  1872,  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1869,  Colombia  in  1870,  and  Egypt  in 
1862. 

The  first  real  effort  to  record  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was  made  in  1801,  and 
then  it  did  not  extend  to  Ireland,  which  had  just  become  a  part  of  the  empire  by  the 
celebrated  union.  This  C.  was  crude  and  uusatisfactor}',  and  the  returns  were  im- 
possible of  classification.  The  chief  value  of  the  C.  of  1801  was  in  calling  attention 
to  the  importance  of  such  statistics  and  evoking  better  methods  for  getting  and  classify- 
ing them.  Much  better  work  was  done  in  1841  and  1851,  when  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  elaborate  records  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  were  begun  the  1st  of  July, 
1837.  The  first  attempt  at  a  general  C.  in  Ireland  was  made  in  1811,  but  it  was  a 
failure.  Some  improvements  were  made  in  1821  and  1831,  since  which  satisfactory 
enumerations  have  been  made  by  the  constabulary.  We  lack  space  to  go  over  the  enu- 
merations in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1841,  1851,  and  1861,  and  must  come  directly 
to  the  first  imperial  C. — 1871.  This  first  attempted  complete  enumeration  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  empire  was,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  a  part,  made  in 
one  day,  April  3,  1871.  The  returns  for  the  whole  empire  showed  a  population  of  234,- 
762,593,  living  upon  7,769,449  sq.m.  of  territory-,  viz. :— England  and  Wales,  22,856,164 
population;  Scotland,  3,392,259;  Ireland,  5,449,186;  istands  in  British  seas,  147,470; 
colonies  and  possessions,  202,917,214.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  from  1861  was: — In 
England  and  Wales,  1.23  per  cent;  Scotland,  0.92;  Ireland  (decrease),  0.71.  The  work 
of  mis  C.  was  in  charge  of  the  registrar-general,  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  Farr  and  J.  T. 
Ilammick.  The  main  work  was  done  by  32,543  enumerators,  employed  under  2,195> 
registrars  and  626  superintendent  registrars.  All  the  enumerators  were  required  to  be 
intelligent,  trustworthy,  and  ^ictive;  to  write  well,  and  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
arithmetic.  They  were  to  be  not  under  eighteen  nor  over  sixty -five,  and  to  be  in  good 
health  and  of  unexceptionable  character.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  minute 
districts,  and  so  great  was  the  care  taken,  that  every  unnumbered  house  or  dwelling  bad 
a  fixed  number  put  upon  it  before  the  schedules  were  sent  out.  Every  means  was  taken 
through  the  press  and  by  means  of  special  publications  to  apprise  the  people  of  what 
was  wanted,  and  instructing  them  how  to  facilitate  the  work.  The  householoiers'  sched- 
ules were  delivered  in  person  by  the  enumerators  who  were  to  tajte  them  up.  Every 
separate  occupier  received  a  schedule  arranged  so  as  to  record  the  name,  day,  age,  rank,, 
profession  or  occupation,  conjugal  relation,  relation  to  the  head  of  the  family  and  birth- 
place of  every  person  who  abode  in  any  house  on  Uie  night  of  Sunday,  2d  of  April, 
1871.  There  were  special  blanks  for  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  etc.  There  were  6,500,000 
of  these  schedules,  weighing  41  tons.  In  addition  to  schedules  and  enumeration  books,, 
there  were  sent  from  Sie  central  office  115  different  printed  forms  of  instructions  and 
circulars.  The  houseless  population  were  enumerated  by  the  police,  the  navy  by  tbe 
admiralty,  the  merchant  seamen  by  the  customs  bureau,  and  the  army  through  the  field- 
marshars  ofiice.  The  tenacity  of  the  Welsh  tongue  was  shown  by  the  return  of  17,27<^ 
schedules  filled  out  in  that  language.  The  care  exercised  in  taking  this  enumeration  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  tbe  enumerators  were  instructed  to  consider  a  house  as  com- 
prising all  the  space  within  the  external  and  party  walls  of  a  building,  whether  occupied 
by  one  or  several  families;  they  were  also  instructed  to  make  an  exact  record  of  eacb 
houRe  and  the  niunber  of  schedules  left.  With  the  help  of  the  police  they  were  to  return 
all  persons  not  on  that  night  dwelling  in  houses,  but  sleeping  in  barns,  sheds,  caravans 
or  tents,  or  in  the  open  air.  Special  schedules  were  printed  for  the  enumeration  of 
persons  in  public  institutions,  on  board  vessels,  or  in  charge  of  boats  and  barges  em- 
ployed in  inland  navigation.  Persons  traveling  during  the  night  of  Sunday,  April  8, 
were  to  be  included  in  the  schedules  of  the  hotel,  or  the  house  at  which  they  arrived  on 
the  morning  of  Monday.  Persons  engaged  in  work  away  from  home  during  the  night 
of  Sunday  were  to  be  included  in  the  schedule  left  at  the  house  where  they  usuidly 
resided.  The  causes  why  an  unusual  number  of  persons  were  present  or  absent  at  any 
^iven  places  were  to  be  reported.  The  expedition  with  which  the  enormous  mass  of 
information  was  assorted  and  compiled  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  the  abstract 
showing  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was  laid  before  parliament  in  print  on  the  aotb 
of  June,  only  eleven  weeks  from  the  day  for  collecting  the  schedules.  The  O.  of 
Ireland  at  the  same  time  was  taken  by  4,536  members  of  the  royal  constabulary,  aided 
in  cities  by  the  local  police.  In  Scotland  there  were  1016  local  registrars,  and  8,842 
enumerators.  The  cost  of  this  imperial  0.  was,  in  England,  £5  68.  7}d.  for  each  lOOO 
of  population;  in  Scotland,  £8  U.  4d. ;  in  Ireland,  £7  2s.  Id. 

Census  work  began  in  the  United  States  with  the  beginning  of  the  government.  In 
order  to  secure  a  proper  apportionment  of  representatives  in  the  lower  house  of  congress 
a  C.  is  taken  every  tenth  year.  At  first  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  enumeration  of 
the  people,  classifying  slave  and  free.  Additions  and  improvements  were  made  until 
the  schedules  of  1870  comprised  (questions  as  to  name,  age,  sex,  color,  conjugal  condi- 
tion, place  of  birth  and  place  of  birth  of  father  and  mother.  To  these  were  added  par- 
ticulars as  to  schools,^  libraries,  newspapers,  churches,  disease  and  mortality,  pauperism 
and  crime,  school,  military  and  citizenship  ages  ;  areas  of  farms^  families  and  dwellings  ; 
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tlic  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  insaue'  and  idiotic,  occupations  of  the  people,  wealth,  taxa- 
tion, and  public  indebtedness,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  the  products  of  agsiculture 
and  manufactures.  The  questions  were  certainly  comprehensive  enough,  but  the  mode 
of  taking  the  C.  was  vlow,  cumbrous,  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  two  years  and  six 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  work  when  the  compilation  known  as  the  Compefidium 
was  sent  to  congress.  In  the  mtroductiou  to  this  compendium  gen.  Walker,  superin- 
tendent of  the  ninth  C,  says:  "There  is  no  reascm,  however,  why,  with  such  mod- 
ifications of  existing  laws  as  would  insure  that  the  material  should  come  originally  to 
the  census  office  in  proper  shape  for  tabulation,  the  entire  conipilation  should  not^HSe 
concluded  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  first  receipt  of  returns.  It  is  not  possible 
for  one  who  has  had  such  painful  occasion  as  the  present  superintendent  to  observe  the 
workings  of  the  census  law  of  1850,  to  characterize  it  otherwise  than  as  clumsy,  anti- 
quated and  barbarous.  The  machinery  it  provides  is  as  unfit  for  use  in  the  C.  of 
the  United  States,  in  this  day  of  advanced  statistical  science,  as  the  smooth-bore  muzzle- 
loading  queen's  arm  of  the  revolution  would  be  for  service  against  the  repeating  rifle  of 
the  present  time.  It  ought  not  to  bo  possible  that  another  0.  should  be  taken  under 
this  law  ;  such  a  thing  oiight  not  to  be  seriously  proposed.  The  country  has  suffered 
more  than  enough  already  of  discredit  and  of  loss  on  account  of  the  wretched  insuffi- 
ciency and  inappropriateness  of  the  provisions  of  this  ill-constructed  and  outgrown 
statute." 

In  1850  Mr.  Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy,  who  superintended  the  C.  of  that  decade, 
ventured  to  prophesy  our  future  population,  basing  his  estimates  upon  the  progress 
already  achieved.  Of  course*,  he  did  not  make  allowances  for  the  war,  then  undreamed 
of.  He  reckoned  that  in  1870  we  should  have  a  population  of  42,828.482,  and  in  1880 
it  would  rise  to  56,450,241.  His  estimates  were  high,  but  without  the  war  we  should 
probably  have  come  well  up  to  tliem.  Taking  the  whole  country,  we  lost  through 
battle  and  diseases  consequent  upon  military  service  more  than  a  million  of  men  ;  and 
these  were  men  in  the  prime  of  life — just  the  period  for  natural  increase  of  families. 
Three  times  as  many,  who  did  not  lose  their  lives,  were  away  from  their  homes  one» 
two,  or  three  years,  and  this,  too,  greatly  reduced  natural  increase. 

CENT  (ante),  a  coin  of  the  United  States  valued  at  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 
The  first  one  authorized  by  act  of  congress,  April  2,  1792,  was  copper,  and  weighed  264 
grains.  The  next  year  the  weight  was  reduced  to  208  grains,  and  in  1796  to  168  grains. 
Half  cents  were  also  coined,  but  not  to  great  extent.  Collectors  of  coins  should  remem- 
ber that  no  coins  other  than  gold  or  silver  were  issued  from  the  United  States  mint  in 
the  year  1815  or  1832.  By  the  act  of  Feb.  2, 1857  the  issue  of  half  cents  was  discontinued, 
and  the  copper  C.  was  made  of  .88  copper  and  12  zinc,  and  to  weigh  72  grains.  April 
22,  1864,  the  bronze  C.  was  introduced,  consisting  of  .95  copper  and  .5  tin  and  zinc, 
and  weighing  48  grains.  Ten  of  the  present  cents  weigh  just  a  troy  ounce,  and  120 
cents  weigh  a  troy  pound.  They  cannot  be  conveniently  used  for  avoirdupois  or  com- 
mon weight.    Cents  are  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  25  cents. 

CBNTAU'BfiA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eomposita,  sub-order  cynaracea, 
containing  many  species  of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of 
the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Six  or  seven  species  are 
natives  of  Britain,  some  or  them  common  weeds,  whilst  some  species  appear  among  the 
frequent  ornaments  of  flower-gardens.— The  Blxje-bottlk,  or  Corn  Bi.ce-bottle  (C 
eyanus\  is  common  in  corn  fields  in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  now 
become  frequent  also  in  similar  situations  in  America,  and  indeed  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  an  annual,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  2  ft.,  and  producing  its 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  florets  of  the  disk  are  small  and  purple;  those  of  the 
ray  are  few,  comparatively  large,  and  of  a  bright  blue.  Its  flowers  have  long  been 
much  used  in  wreaths  and  nirlands.  It  is  common  in  gardens,  with  flowers  variously 
modified  by  cultivation.  Water  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the'blue-bottle  was  at  one 
time  in  high  repute  as  a  remedy  for  weak  eyes.  The  juice  of  the  florets  of  the  dis^ 
with  a  little  alum,  dyes  a  beautiful  and  permanent  blue. — The  large  blue-bottle  {G. 
inontana\  a  native  of  central  Europe,  is  still  more  frequently  cultivated  in  flower-gar- 
dens. Its  flowers  are  considerably  larger,  and  it  is  a  perennial.— Sweet  Sultan  (CX 
mMchoitd),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with  fragrant  flowers,  is  also  common  in  flower-gar- 
dens. It  is  an  annual  or  biennial. — Several  species,  having  the  involucre  spiny,  bear 
the  name  of  Star-thistle.  The  common  Star-thistle  (&  caldtrapa)  is  a  native  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Britain  and  of  Europe. — The  common  or  black  Knapweed,  called 
in  Scotland  M>r%e  knot  {C.  nigra),  is  abundant  in  the  meadows  and  pastures  of  most  parts 
of  Britain,  and  is  a  troublesome  perennial  weed,  difficult  of  extirpation,  C.  jacea,  also 
called  Knapweed,  more  rare  In  Britain,  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and 
its  bitter  astringent  root,  and  indeed  the  whole  plant,  were  formerly  used  in  medicine. 
It  affords  a  beautiftil  bright  yellow  dye,  almost  as  good  as  saw-wort.— -The  name  C.  has 
its  origin  in  an  ancient  legend  concerning  the  cure  of  a  centaur  by  one  of  the  species. 

*  CENTATJBSC  bull-killers"),  a  wild  race  of  men  who  inhabited,  in  early  times,  the 
forests  and  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and  whose  chief  occupation  was  bull-hunting. 
Homer,  the  first  who  mentions  them,  describes  them  merely  as  savaire,  gigantic,  and! 
covered  with  hair.    They  do  not  appear  as  monstei's,  half-man  and  half-horse,  until  the 
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age  of  Pindar.  The  C.  are  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology  on  account  of  their  war  with 
the  LapiifuB  (q.v.),  and  their  contest  witli  Hercules.  The  fact  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
Pindar's  myth  may  refer  to  the  impression  which  the  old  bull-hunters  of  Thessaly,  who 
spent  almost  their  whole  life,  it  is  said,  on  horseback,  first  made  on  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes — viz. ,  that  the  man  and  the  horse  were  one  creature,  which,  at  least,  we 
know  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  Spanish  cavalrA\  On  account 
«f  their  resemblance  to  the  Satyrs,  the  C.  were  at  a  later  period  introduced  into  the 
artistic  representation  of  the  Bacchic  worship. 

CEHTAHBUS,  the  Centaur,  one  of  the  constellations  in  the  southern  hemispheTe, 
represented  on  the  celestial  globe  by  a  form  half-man  and  half-horse.  The  stars  in  this 
constellation  are,  according  to  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  87  in  number;  according  to  the 
Britannic  catalogue,  85.  It  contains  the  stars  a  Centaur!  and  fi  Centauri,  both  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

CEH'TAUBY,  Erythrcra,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  genUanecB,  having  a 
funnel-shaped  regular  5-partite  corolla.  The  species  are  jjretty  little  annuals,  natives 
chiefly  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  pink  or  rose-colored  flowers. 
They  possess  the  tonic  and  other  medicinal  virtues  of  gentian,  and  altliough  not  fre- 
quently administered  by  physicians,  are  an  important  domestic  medicine;  and  the  tops 
are  collected,  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  by  the  country  people  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  intermittent  fevers, 
and  as  a  vermifuge.  They  contain  a  substance  called  centaurine,  the  h^drochlorate  of 
which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  febrifuge. — The  common  C.  (E.  eeniaunum)  is  the  spe- 
cies most  frequent  in  Britain;  a  plant  of  8  in.  to  a  foot  in  height,  with  flowers  collected 
in  loose  heaas,  growing  in  dry  pastures.  Two  or  three  other  species  are  found  on 
sandy  sea-shores.  Nearly  allied  to  these  is  the  Amebic  an  C.  (aabboMa  anguUiri^),  an 
annual  plant  with  an  erect  quadrangular  stem,  extensively  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  much  used  in  the  domestic  practice  of  America,  as  a 
prophylactic  against  autumnal  fevers  in  strong  infusions  and  large  and  repeated  doses. 
The  name  C.  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  legend  with  the  name  cefiiaurea^  although 
appropriated  to  plants  so  different 

CEKT  and  CEHTDIE'  (Lat.  centum,  a  hundred),  names  of  coins.  The  Dutch  cent 
is  a  copper  coin  ^y^^th  of  the  guilder,  which  is  equal  to  1^.  8<2.  sterling.  In  the  U.  8. 
of  America,  the  cent  is  a  copi)er  coin  r=yj^th  part  of  the  dollar,  or  nearly  one  half- 
penny English.  The  centime  Is  the  100th  oi  the  French  franc  (q.v.),  and  is  of  the  value 
of  ^jfii  of  an  English  penny. 

CEHTE  N£8.     See  Tbkbec. 

CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION,  in  the  United  States,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  a 
hundred  vears  after  the  declaration  of  independence.  It  was  opened  in  Fairmount  park. 
May  10,  1876.  An  area  of  236  acres  was  used,  and  the  cost  oi  the  flve  main  buildings 
was  $4,500,000.  Before  the  close  there  were  more  than  200  separate  buildings  withm 
the  inclosure.  Some  idea  of  the  ma^itude  of  the  preparations  may  be  obtained  from 
the  apportionment  of  space  in  the  mam  buildinff,  designed  for  the  exhibition  of  the  manu- 
factured products  and  products  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
science  and  education  in  all  nations.  This  building  covered  20  acres,  and  was  1880  ft. 
long  and  464  wide,  with  projecting  wings  in  the  center  of  the  sides  416  ft.  long,  and  in 
the  center  of  the  ends  216  ft.  long.  The  exhibition  space  was  on  one  floor.  The 
roof  of  the  main  portion  was  70  ft.  high.  In  the  center  was  an  elevated  square,  with 
sides  of  184  ft.,  having  towers  120  ft.  high  and  48  ft.  square  at  the  comers.  At  the 
four  comers  of  the  building  were  towers  75  ft.  high.  The  roof  was  supported  by  wrought 
iron  roof-trusses  resting  upon  672  wrought-iron  columns.  The  sides  were  closed  with 
glazed  sash,  above  a  substructure  of  brick  7  ft.  high,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  massive 
masonry.  Space  was  apportioned  as  follows,  in  square  feet;  Argentine  Republic,  2,861 : 
Austria-Hungary,  24,727;  Belgium,  15.598;  Brazil,  6,899;  Canada,  24,118;  Chili.  3.244; 
China,  6,638;  France,  45,460;  Germany,  29,629;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  54,155; 
India  and  British  colonics,  24,193;  Hawaiian  islands,  1575;  Italy,  8,943;  Japan,  17.{>3l. 
Luxemburg,  247;  Mexico,  6,567;  Netherlands,  15,948;  Norway,  6,959;  Orange  Frrt* 
State.  1058,  Peru,  1462;  Spain  and  colonics.  11.253:  Sweden,  17,799;  Switzeriand,  6.603, 
Tunis,  2,015;  Turkey,  3,347;  United  States.  130.684.  Within  this  vast  space  the  nations 
vied  with  each  other  in  nhowing  proofs  of  their  industry,  wealth,  and  greatness.  A  iiio-u 
interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  wa.*<  that  devoted  to  the  progress  of  modern  education. 
Another  buildin*  was  the  women's  pavilion,  covering  an  acre  of  ground,  designed  t<» 
receive  the  products  of  woman's  ingenuity  and  progress.  Besides  the  United  &tat4.^ 
more  tlian  u  dozen  other  nations  were  here  represented.  This  was  the  first  collect 
ive  display  of  women's  work  ever  attempted.  The  art  building  was  caUed  Memorial 
hall,  and  remains  as  a  permanent  monument  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  a  splendid  structure, 
in  the  renaissance  style.  On  a  central  tower  150  ft.  high  stands  a  colossal  statue  of 
America;  at  the  base  are  four  figures  of  smaller  proportions,  representing  the  four  quar 
ters  of  the  globe.  The  building  is  865  ft.  long  by  210  wide,  and  59  high;  it  is  of  granite, 
glass,  and  iron.  Machinery  hall,  next  in  size  to  the  mnin  building,  was  1402  ft.  long  by  360 
wide,  its  area,  including  that  of  its  annex,  being  nearly  18  acres.    Steam,  water-power,  and 
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shafting  were  provided  by  the  commissioners.  The  United  States  building  was  504  by  306 
feet.  In  it  were  exhibited,  as  fully  as  possible,  all  the  operations  of  government  service. 
Horticultural  hall,  in  the  Moorish  style  of  the  12th  c,  was  built  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  intended  to  be  permanent.  It  is  of  iron  and  glass,  883  by  193  ft.,  and  72  in 
height.  Agricultural  hall  covered  a  rectangular  space  8^  ft.  long  and  540  wide.  Great 
Britain  erected  three  buildings  for  the  use  and  entertainment  of  her  commissioners; 
and  Germany,  Brazil,  and  Portugal  each  had  a  pavilion.  The  English  buildings  were 
fine  specfhiens  of  the  later  Tudor  architecture.  Sweden  exhibited  a  national  school- 
house  with  educational  appliances  and  furniture  complete.  France  had  a  building 
containing  cliarts,  drawings,  and  models  of  public  works.  Canada  display  ed  her  woods 
and  luml^r  in  log  and  frame  houses.  Spain  had  a  soldiers'  barracks,  and  Cuba  had 
an  acclimatization  garden.  Turkey  showed  in  a  special  building  her  sponge  fisheries. 
Japan  had  a  model  dwelling.  Morocco  had  a  Moorish  villa  for  the  display  and  sale  of 
her  productions.  Chili  had  a  building  containing  models  of  amalgamating  machines. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  special  edifices  belonging  to  private  exhibitors.  There 
was  a  Turkish  cafe  of  true  oriental  type,  where  Mocha,  mastic,  Syrian  tobacco,  and 
Samian  wine  were  dispensed.  There  were  a  Tunisian  bazar,  and  an  Al^rine  pavilion; 
Japanese  booths,  houses,  and  gardens;  a  New  England  farmer's  home  with  the  old  style 
of  kitchen,  and  other  peculiar  structures.  There  were  26  buildings  for  the  headquar- 
ters  of  as  many  states,  some  of  them  containing  large  exhibitions  of  state  products; 
several  were  made  of  the  stone  or  wood  of  the  state  represented.  Thirty  or  more  build- 
ings were  erected  by  private  companies  or  individuals.  Among  them  were  the  tele- 
xvaph  building,  the  transportation  building,  the  bankers'  building,  the  American  kin- 
dergarten, the  Bible  building,  and  others  showing  the  manufacture  of  innumerable 
articles;  finally,  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  supplemented  by  bees  making  honey  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  crowd  and  turmoil.  The  exhibition  was  opened  to  visitors  every  day 
except  Sunday  for  six  months,  closing  on  the  10th  of  November.  The  number  of  aamis- 
sions  was  9,910,966,  of  which  number  7,250,620  paid  the  regular  fee  of  50ct8.,and 
753,654  the  special  rate  of  25  cts. ;  1,906,692  admissions  were  free,  representing  exhibit- 
ors, officers,  employes,  the  press,  and  complimentary  passes. 

CENTER,  a  co.  in  middle  Pennsylvania,  traversed  by  the  Allegheny  and  other 
mountain  ridges,  Bald  Eagle  creek,  and  two  or  three  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad;  1000  sq.m. ;  pop." 70,  34,418.  The  chief  business  is  agriculture.  Coal,  iron, 
and  limestone  are  abundant.     Co.  seat.  Belief  on  te. 

CENTER  OF  GKAVITY  is  that  point  in  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  ri§:idly  connected, 
upon  which  the  body  or  system  acted  upon  onljr  by  the  force  of  gravity,  will  balance 
itself  in  all  positions.  Though  the  action  of  gravity  enters  this  definition,  many  of  the 
properties  of  the  point  are  independent  of  tliat  force,  and  might  be  enunciated  and 
proved  without  conceiving  it  to  exist.  By  some,  accordingly,  the  point  has  been  called 
the  C'enter  of  inag^dtude,  and  by  others,  the  centei'  of  parallel  forces.  Such  a  point  exists 
in  every  body  and  system,  and  only  one  such  point.  Every  body  may  be  supposed  to 
be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  minute  particles  connected  by  cohesion,  and  so  far  as  its 
balance  under  gravity  is  concerned,  each  of  these  may  be  supposed  to  be  removed,  and 
its  place  occupied  by  a  force  proportioned  to  its  weight.  Instead  of  the  body,  on  these 
suppositions,  we  should  then  have  a  system  of  parallel  forces,  the  lines  from  the  various 
particles  to  the  earth's  center  being  regarded  as  parallel.  But  a  system  of  parallel  forces 
(see  Parallel  Forces)  has  a  single  resultant  acting  through  a  fixed  point,  whose 
position  is  independent  of  the  position  in  space  of  the  points  of  application  of  the  com- 
ponent forces,  provided  their  relative  positions  in  the  system  continue  unchanged.    This 
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point  is  the  C.  of  G. ;  and  if  it  be  supported,  it  is  clear  that  the  body  will  balance  itself 
upon  it  in  all  positions.  The  same  reasoning  obviouslv  applies  to  any  system  of  bodies 
rigidly  connected.  It  is  usual  to  demonstrate  this  ana  the  general  rule  for  finding  the 
C.  of  G.  by  proving  it  first  in  the  case  of  two  heavy  particles  forming  a  body  or  system, 
and  then  extending  the  proof  to  the  case  of  any  number  of  particles.  Let  P  and  Q  (see 
fig.  1)  be  two  heavy  particles.  Join  P  and  Q,  and  divide  the  line  PQ  in  C,  so  that 
weight  of  P  :  weight  of  Q  :  :  CQ  :  CP.  Then  C  will  be  the  C.  of  G.  of  P  and  Q.  Draw 
ACB  horizontal,  and  PM,  QN  vertical,  meeting  AB  in  M  and  N.  Then  if  P  and  Q 
represent  the  weights  of  P  and  Q,  we  have  P  :  Q  :  :  CQ  :  CP.  But  CQ  :  CP  :  :  CN  :  CM 
by  similar  triangles.  Therefore  P  :  (^  :  :  CN  :  CM,  and  P.  CM  =  Q.CN.  P  and  Q, 
therefore  are  balanced  about  C.  See  Balance  and  Levbr.  This  is  true  in  all  positions 
of  P  and  Q,  for  no  assumption  was  made  as  to  their  positions.  C,  therefore,  is  their 
center  of  gravity.  Also,  we  may  conceive  P  and  Q  to  be  removed  (see  Paballel 
Forces),  and  in  their  stead  a  particle  at  C  equal  to  them  taken  together  in  weight.  If 
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now,  the  system  contained  three,  it  is  clear  how  we  should  proceed  to  find  its  center  of 
gravity;  having  found  the  C.  of  G.  of  two,  we  should  consider  the  system  as  formed  of 
two — viz.,  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  at  their  C.  of  G.,  and  the  third,  when  the  case 
would  fall  under  that  already  treated;  and  so  on,  extending  the  rule  to  a  system  con- 
taining any  number  of  particles.  Apart  from  this  rule,  however,  it  is  possible,  in  the 
case  of  most  regular  homogeneous  bodies,  to  fix  upon  their  centers  of  gravity  from  gen- 
eral considerations.  The  C.  of  G.  of  a  straight  line,  for  instance,  must  clearly  be  in  its 
middle  point.  So  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  uniform  homogeneous  cylinder  must  be  id  the  mid- 
dle point  of  its  axis.  It  must  be  in  the  axis,  for  the  cvlinder  clearly  is  equally  balanced 
about  its  axis.  It  must  also  be  somewhere  in  its  middle  circular  section,  for  it  will  bal- 
ance itself  on  a  knife-edge  under  that  section.  It  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  point  where 
that  section  cuts  the  axis,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  axis.  The  0.  of  G.  of  a  uniform 
material  plane  triangle  may  be  found  from  similar  considerations.  The  triangle  ABC 
(see  fig.  2)  may  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  uniform  material  lines  parallel  to  its  base 
AB;  each  of  these  will  balance  upon  its  middle  point.  The  whole  triangle,  tlierefore, 
will  balance  upon  the  line  CD,  which  bisects  the  base  AB  and  all  lines  parallel  to  it.  In 
the  same  way,  the  triangle  will  balance  upon  the  line  AE,  bisecting  BC.  But  if  a  figure 
balances  itself  upon  a  line,  its  C.  of  G.  must  lie  in  that  line.  The  C.  of  G.  of  the  trian- 
gle is  therefore  in  CD,  and  also  in  CB.  It  must  therefore  be  at  g  where  tliese  lines  inter- 
sect, g  being  the  only  point  they  have  in  common.  Now,  by  geometry,  we  know  that 
£  divides  CD,  so  that  C^  =  f  CD.  Hence  the  rule  for  finding  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  triangle: 
Draw  a  line  from  the  vertex,  bisecting  the  base,  and  measure  off  C^^  two  thirds  of  the 
line,  g  is  the  center  of  gravity.  By  a  similar  method,  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  great  number 
of  figures  may  be  determined. 

The  above  method  applies  only  where  the  figure  of  the  body  is  regular,  and  its  mass 
homogeneous.  But  many  bodies,  besides  being  irregular,  are  f  o"i*med  by  the  agglomeration 
of  particles  of  different  specific  gravities.  Of  these,  the  C.  of  G.  can  be  found  only  br 
experiment,  though  not  always  satisfactorily.  Let  the  body  be  suspended  by  a  string, 
and  allowed  to  find  its  position  of  equilibrium.  The  equilibrium  being  due  to  the  ten- 
sion of  the  string  counterbalancing  gravity,  it  follows  that  the  tension  is  in  the  same 
line  with  that  on  which  gravity  acts  on  the  body.  But  the  tension  acts  on  the  line  of  the 
string,  which  therefore  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity.  Mark  its  direction  through 
the  body.  Suspending  it  then  by  another  point,  we  should  ascertain  a  second  line  in 
which  lies  the  center  of  gravity.  The  C.  of  G.,  then,  must  be  where  these  lines  inter- 
sect.— For  the  effect  on  the  stability  of  bodies  of  the  position  of  the  C.  of  G.,  see  Sta- 
bility. 

CEHTEB  OF  OTSA'TION  is  the  point  at  which,  if  the  whole  mass  of  a  body  rotating 
round  an  axis  or  point  of  suspension  were  collected,  a  given  force  applied  would  pro- 
duce the  same  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  same  point  to  the  body 
itself.  The  C.  of  G.  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  center  of  oscillation.  The  cases 
differ  only  in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  operating  forces  are  supposed  to  act  at  every 
point  of  the  moving  body,  while  in  the  former  there  is  ovXj  one  force  acting  upon 
one  point.  The  C.  of  G.  is  found  by  the  following  rule:  Divide  the  moment  of  incrtii 
of  the  rotating  mass  by  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quo- 
tient. The  result  is  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  moment 
of  inertia,  it  may  be  stated,  is  the  sum  .of  the  products  of  the  weight  of  each  point  of 
the  mass  by  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  distance  of  that  point  from  the  axis. 

CENTERING,  the  frame- work  upon  which  an  arch  or  vault  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron  is 
supported  during  its  construction.  The  simplest  form  of  C.  is  that  used  by  masons  and 
bricklayers  for  the  arches  of  common  windows  and  doors.  This  is  merely  a  deal-board 
of  the  required  shape,  upon  the  curved  edge  of  which  the  bricks  or  stones  of  the  arch 
are  supported  until  they  are  keyed  in.  In  building  bridges  or  other  structures  where 
arches  of  great  span  are  to  be  constructed,  the  C.  is  usually  made  of  framed  timbers,  or 
timbers  and  iron  combined.  The  arrangement  of  the  timbers  should  be  such,  that  the 
strain  upon  each  shall  be  mainly  a  thrust  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  for  if  the  strain 
were  transverse,  a  comparatively  slight  force  would  snap  it,  and  \f  a  longitudinal  pull 
the  whole  structure  would  be  no  stronger  than  the  joints  holding  the  pieces  of  tinil>er 
together.  In  arches  of  great  span,  such  as  that  of  Waterloo  bridge,  London,  a  longi- 
tudinal pulling  strain  is  almost  inevitable  in  some  parts,  as  a  beam  of  great  length  would 
bend  to  some  extent  under  a  thrusting  strain.  In  such  cases  great  skill  and  care  are 
demanded  in  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  joints.  As  an  arch  is  built  from  the 
piers  towards  the  keystone,  the  weight  upon  the  haunches  during  construction  tends  to 
push  the  crown  upwards,  and  therefore  the  problem  of  designing  a  framed  G.  involves 
the  resistance  of  this  tendency,  as  well  as  the  supporting  of  the  weight  of  the  materials. 

The  C.  of  Waterloo  bridge,  designed  by  Rennie,  presents  a  fine  example  of  the 
fulfillment  of  these  requirements.  The  weight  is  resisted  by  direct  thrust  upon  beam-* 
passing  obliquely  downwards  from  various  parts;  one  of  each  pair  of  these  oblique  beams 
thiTists  outwards,  and  is  directly  supported  by  the  abutments;  the  othe» thrusts  inward* 
towards  a  support  equidistant  from  the  abutments,  the  yielding  of  which  is  prevental 
by  the  longitudinal  pull  of  lower  and  longer  oblique  beams.  In  this,  and  other  modem 
structures,  cast-iron  ^oes  have  been  successfully  used  for  the  tying  joints  subject  to  the 
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londtudiDal  pulling  strain.  The  flexible  C,  so  called  from  its  yielding  at  the  joints, 
and  varying  its  form  with  the  load  put  upon  it,  is  now  abandoned.  It  was  chiefly  used 
by  French  engineers.  That  of  Perronet  for  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  is  a  celebrated 
example. 

Occasionally,  when  a  very  great  span  is  required,  and  the  navigation  will  permit, 
piers  are  built,  or  piles  are  driven,  to  support  the  C,  and  the  design  is  much  simplified 
thereby. 

Cupolas  like  the  pantheon  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  St.  Paul's  in  London,  or  the  flat 
domes  of  the  Turkish  mosques,  require  very  effective  centerings. 

CENTER  OF  MAOKITUSE  or  Figuhe  (see  Center  of  Gravity).  C.  of  !M.  is  the 
point  on  which  plane  figures  and  curved  surfaces  would  balance  themselves,  supposing 
their  areas  to  have  w(  ight.  Thus,  the  center  of  a  circle  is  its  center  of  magnitude. 
Otherwise,  C.  of  M.  or  F,  is  a  point  so  situated  that  all  straight  lines  passing  through 
it,  and  terminated  by  Vni  circumference  or  superficies  of  the  figure  or  surface,  are 
bisected  in  it. 

CEKTEB  OF  OSCILLATION.  Referring  to  the  article  Pendulum,  the  reader  will  see 
that  the  time  of  a  pendulum's  vibration  increases  with  its  length,  being  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  square  root  of  its  length.  This  is  strictly  true  only  of  the  simple  pen- 
dulum, in  which  the  pendulous  body  is  supposed  to  have  no  determinate  magnitude, 
and  to  be  connected  with  the  point  of  suspension  by  an  inflexible  wire  without  weight. 
If,  however,  the  vibrating  body  have  a  determinate  magnitude,  then  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion will  vary,  not  with  the  square  root  of  its  length,  but  with  the  square  root  of  the 
distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  of  a  point  in  the  body  called  its  center  of  oscillation. 

If  each  part  of  the  vibrating  body  were  separately  connected  with  the  axis  of  sus- 
pension by  a  fine  thread,  and  entirely  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  would 
form  an  independent  simple  pendulum,  and  oscillate  as  such — the  time  of  each  vibra- 
tion being  as  the  square  A-oot  of  the  length  of  its  thread.  It  follows  that  those  particles 
of  the  body  which  are  nearest  to  the  axis  of  suspension  would,  as  simple  pendulums, 
vibrate  more  rapidly  than  those  more  remote.  Beina:  connected,  however,  as  parts  of 
the  solid  body,  they  vibrate  all  in  the  same  time.  But  this  connection  does  not  affect 
their  t^ndeitcies  to  vibrate  as  simple  pendulums,  and  the  motion  of  the  body  which  they 
compose  is  a  compromise  of  these  tendencies  of  its  particles.  Those  nearest  the 
axis  are  retarded  by  the  more  remote,  while  the  more  remote  are  urged  on  by  the 
nearer.  Among  these  particles  there  is  always  one  to  be  found  in  which  the 
accelerating  and  retarding  effects  of  the  rest  are  mutually  neutralized,  and  which 
vibrates  in  the  same  time  as  it  would  if  it  were  unconnected  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  simply  connected  by  a  fine  thread  to  the  axis  of  suspension.  The 
point  in  the  body  occupied  by  this  particle  is  its  center  of  oscillation.  By  this 
C.  of  O.  the  calculations  respecting  tlie  vibration  of  a  solid  body  are  rendered  as 
simple  as  those  of  a  molecule  of  inconsiderable  magnitude.  All  the  properties  which 
belong  to  a  simple  pendulum  may  be  transferred  to  a  vibrating  body  of  any  magnitude 
and  figure,  by  considering  it  as  equivalent  to  a  single  particle  of  matter  vibrating  at 
its  centre  of  oscillation. 

The  determination  of  the  position  of  the  C.  of  O.  of  a  body  usually  requires  the  aid 
of  the  calculus.  It  is  always  further  from  the  axis  of  suspension  than  the  center  of 
gravity  is,  and  always  in  the  line  joining  tlie  center  of  gravity  and  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, when  the  body  is  suspended  from  a  point.     The  rule  for  finding  it  iu  such  a 

case  is:  If  S  be  the  point  of  suspension,  and  O  the  C.  of  O.,  80=-,^'^  ^^  ^*  ^^  ^^^® 

quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  by  the  product  of  its 
mtiss  mlD  the  distance  of  its  center  of  gravity  from  the  point  of  suspension. 

CEN'TEB  OF  PEBCITS'SION.  The  C.  of  P.  of  a  body  or  a  system  of  bodies  revolving 
about  a  point  or  axis,  is  that  point  in  it,  which  striking  an  immovable  object,  the  whole 
mass  shall  not  incline  to  either  side,  but  rest,  as  it  were,  in  equilibrio,  without  acting  on 
the  center  or  axis  of  suspension.  If  the  body  be  moving  freely,  then  the  C.  of  P.  is  that 
point  m  it  at  which  its  whole  impetus  is  supposed  to  be  concentrated.  In  this  case,  if 
the  body  struck  with  its  C.  of  P.  an  immovable  obstacle,  and  if  it  were  perfectly  rigid 
and  inelastic,  it  would  come  to  perfect  repose;  whereas,  if  it  struck  the  obstacle  with 
any  other  point,  a  rotatory  motion  would  be  produced  in  it.  When  the  body  is  moving 
freely,  and  there  is  no  rotatory  motion,  the  C.  of  P.  coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity. 
If  the  body  be  moving  round  a  point  or  axis  of  suspension,  the  C.  of  P.  coincides  with 
the  center  of  oscillation.  The  more  complicated  case  of  a  body  rotating  round  an  axis 
within  it,  would  require,  for  its  explanation,  analytical  formulae  which  cannot  con- 
veniently be  translated  into  ordinary  language.  There  are  many  positions  which  the 
axis  may  have  in  which  there  will  be  no  C.  of  P. — i.e.,  there  will  be  no  direction  ia 
which  an  impulse  could  be  applied  without  producing  a  shock  upon  the  axis.  One 
case  of  this  sort  is  that  of  the  axis  being  a  principal  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity. 

CEN'TEE  OP  PBES'SUBE.  The  C.  of  P.  of  any  surface  immersed  in  a  fluid  is  the 
point  m  which  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  of  the  fluid  on  the  several  points  meets  the 
surface.     When  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  fluid,  or  when  a  plane  immersed  in 
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fluid,  is  liorizontal,  a  pressure  on  every  point  of  it  is  the  same,  being  tliat  due  to  tlie 
weight  of  the  column  of  fluid  standing  above  the  bottom  or  plane,  m  either  case,  the 
pressures  at  the  different  points  obviously  form  a  syiitem  of  equal  parallel  forces,  whose 
center  will  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  or  plane,  their  resultant  passing  through 
this  point  being  the  sum  of  all  their  forces.  But  when  the  plane  is  inclined  at  any  angle 
to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  the  pressure  is  not  the  same  at  all  points,  but  is  obviously 
greater  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upjxjr  points,  for  the  lower  have  to  support  taller 
columns  of  the  fluid.  The  resultant  of  these  forces,  then,  will  not  pass  through  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  surface,  but  through  a  point  below  it  This  point  is  the  C. 
of  P.,  and  evidently  will  lie  below  the  center  of  gravity  for  all  fluids  in  which  the 
pressure  increases  with  the  depth.  If  the  surface  pressed,  upon  form  part  of  the  con- 
taining vessel,  and  be  supposed  movable,  it  will  be  kept  at  rest  by  a  pressure  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  fluid  pressures  applied  at  the  C.  of  P.,  and  acting  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  vessel  with  a  parallelogram  for  one  side,  the  C.  of  P.  is  at  the 
distance  of  one  third  of  the  height  from  the  bottom.  In  the  case  of  a  triangular  vessel 
whose  base  is  at  the  bottom,  it  is  one  fourth  of  the  height  only. 

GEHTIOBADE.    See  Thermometer. 

CENTIPEDE,  Scolopendray  a  genus  of  myriapoda  (q.  v.),  having  a  long  slender  depressed 
body,  protected  by  coriaceous  plates,  21  pair  of  legs,  distinct  eyes,  four  on  each  side, 
and  antouna3  with  17  joints.  The  name  is,  however,  popularly  extended  to  species  of 
nearly  allied  genera.  Centipedes  run  nimbly,  feed  on  insects,  and  pursue  them  into 
their  lurking-places.  They  have  not  only  a  pair  of  horny  jaws,  like  those  of  insects, 
but  also  another  pair  of  organs  closely  connected  with  the  mouth,  and  which  are 
regarded  as  transformed  legs,  dilated  and  united  at  the  base,  terminated  by  a  strong 
hook,  and  pierced  beneath  the  extremity  for  the  emission  of  a  venomous  fluid,  whicii 
makes  their  bite  quickly  fatal  to  insects,  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger  species,  very 
painful  and  even  dangerous  to  the  larger  animals  and  to  mnu.  The  common  C.  o*f 
tropical  America  {8.  vwrdtcms)  is  often  9  in.  or  a  foot  in  lengUi.  A  species  found  in 
the  8.  of  Europe  {S,  cingulata)  is  nearly  as  large,  but  its  bite  do^  not  seem  to  be  eaually 
venomous.  It  may  seem  strange  that  creatures  of  such  aspect  as  centipedes  should  ever 
have  been  thought  of  as  human  food,  but  Humboldt,  in  his  personal  narrative,  tells  us 
that  he  has  seen  Indian  children  of  the  tribe  of  the  Chuymas  draw  large  centipedes  out 
of  the  earth  and  eat  them. — The  most  common  British  C.  is  not  a  true  seolopendra,  as 
that  ^enus  is  now  restricted,  but  is  very  nearly  allied  to  it.  It  is  known  to  naturalists 
as  UtmbiusforficcUiis.  It  is  very  plentiful  under  stones,  etc.,  in  summer.  Another  allied 
genus,  geophiluH,  of  more  numerous  joints  and  slender  form,  contains  some  species 
which  are  occasionally  phosphorescent,  one  of  which,  G,  longicomis,  yellow,  with  a  rust- 
colored  head,  is  very  abundant  at  the  roots  of  turnips,  etc.  It  is  supposed,  however, 
to  be  rather  useful  than  injurious,  preying  on  the  destructive  larvce  of  insects. 

CENTLIVBE,  Susanna,  an  English  dramatic  authoress,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lin- 
colnshire gentleman,  named  Freeman,  b.  (most  probably)  in  Ireland,  about  1670.  Her 
early  history  is  obscure ;  but  such  were  her  wit  and  beauty,  that  on  her  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, though  a  destitute  orphan,  and  only  16  years  of  age,  she  won  the  heart  of  a 
nephew  of  sir  Stephen  Fox,  who,  however,  died  shortly  after  their  marriage.  Her 
second  husband,  an  officer  named  Carnol,  lost  his  life  in  a  duel.  Left  in  extreme 
poverty,  his  widow  endeavored  to  support  herself  by  writing  for  the  stage,  and  after 
producing  a  tragedy  called  Tfie  Peijurcd  Hu8l>and  (performed  first  in  1700),  made  her 
api>earance  on  the  sta^e.  She  afterwards  married  (1706)  Joseph  Centlivre,  principal 
cook  to  queen  Anne,  with  whom  she  lived  happily  until  tiie  time  of  her  death,  Dec.  1. 
1728.     Her  plays — Ihe  Busybody  (of  which  the  leading  character,  "Marplot,"  is  "  * 

amusing);  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife  (1717);  and   The  Wander  r^ 

tinguislied  by  purity  of  style  or  truthfulness  of  portraiture,  are  1 
have  kept  Iheir  place  on  the  stage. 

CEHTO  (from  Gr.  kentron,  patchwork),  a  name  applied  to  literary  trivialities  in  the 
form  of  poems  manufactured  by  putting  together  distinct  verses  or  passages  of  one 
author,  or  of  several  authors,  so  as  to  make  a  new  meaning.  After  the  decay  of  genuine 
poetry  among  the  Greeks,  this  worthless  verse-manufacture  came  into  vogue,  as  is 
proved  by  the  Homero-c^ntones,  a  patchwork  of  lines  taken  from  Homer  ^ited  by 
Teucher  at  Leipsic,  1793);  but  it  was  much  more  common  among  the  Romans  in  the 
later  times  of  the  empire,  when  Virgil  was  frequently  abused  in  this  fashion,  as  in  the 
C.  Nuptialu  of  Ausonius  (who  gives  rules  for  the  composition  of  the  C),  and  especially 
in  the  C.  ViraUmnnft,  constructed  In  the  4th  c.  by  Proba  Falconia,  wife  of  the  proconsul 
Adelfius,  ana  ffiving,  in  Vir^irs  misplaced  words,  an  epitome  of  sacred  history !  The 
C.  was  a  favorite  recreation  m  the  middle  ages.  In  the  12th  c,  a  monk  named  Metellus 
contrived  to  make  a  C.  of  spiritual  hymns  out  of  Horace  and  Virgil. — See  lAUerature  du 
Centon,  by  M.  Delepierre  (1875). 

CEHTO.  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  16  m.  n.w.  of  Bologna,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
fertile  plain  near  the  Reno.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  painter, 
Guercino,  whose  house,  adorned  with  paintings,  is  still  preserved;  and  in  the  church  of 
C.  are  many  of  his  works.     Pop.  about  5,000.  uigmzea  oy  xjv/v^v  iv 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA,  in  geography  that  portion  of  North  America  included  be- 
tween the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  isthmus  of  Darien;  politicallj  including  the 
states  or  republics  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  British  Hon- 
duras, or  Belize.  The  geographical  limits  would  take  in  on  the  n.  from  Mexico  the 
states  of  Tehuantepec,  Chiapa,  Cami)eche,  and  Yucatan ;  and  on  the  s.  from  the  repub- 
lic of  Colombia  the  greater  portion  of  the  state  of  Panama.  Further  details  will  be 
found  under  the  titles  of  the  respective  countries.     Also,  see  Amebica,  ante. 

CENTRAL  CITY,  in  Gilpin  co..  Col.,  about  40  m.  w.  of  Denver;  the  center  of  sup- 
ply for  a  rich  mining  district.    Pop.  '80,  2626. 

CEHTEAL  rOBCES  are  those  which  cause  a  moving  body  to  tend  towards  some  point 
or  center,  called  the  center  of  force  or  motion.  The  doctrine  of  C.  F.  has  for  its 
starting-point  the  first  law  of  motion — viz.,  that  a  body  not  acted  on  by  any  external 
force  will  remain  at  rest,  or  move  uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  It  follows  from  this  law 
that  if  a  body  in  motion  either  changes  its  velocity  or  direction^  some  external  force  is 
acting  upon  it.  The  doctrine  of  C.  F.  considers  the  paths  which  bodies  will  describe 
round  centers  of  force,  and  the  varying  velocity  with  which  thev  will  pass  along  in 
these  paths.  It  investigates  the  law  of  the  force  round  which  a  bo3y  describes  a  known 
curve,  and  solves  the  inverse  problem,  and  many  others,  the  general  statement  of  which 
could  convey  no  clear  idea  to  the  unmathematical  reader.  As  gravity  is  a  force  which 
acts  on  all  bodies  from  the  earth's  center,  it  affords  the  simplest  general  illustration  of 
the  action  of  a  central  force.  If  a  stone  be  slung  from  a  string,  eravity  deflects  it  from 
the  linear  path  which  it  would  otherwise  pursue,  and  makes  it  describe  a  curved  line 
which  we  know  would,  in  vacuo,  be  a  parabola.  Again,  the  moon  is  held  in  her  orbit 
round  the  earth  by  the  action  of  gravity,  which  is  constantly  preventing  her  from  going 
off  in  the  line  of  the  tangent  to  her  path  at  any  instant,  which  she  would  do,  according 
to  the  first  law  of  motion,  if  not  deflected  tlierefrom  by  any  external  force.  To  that 
property  of  matter  by  which  it  maintains  its  state  of  rest  or  motion,  unless  acted  upon 
by  other  matter,  has  been  given  tlie  name  inertia. 

We  will  now  explain  how,  through  the  action  of  a  central  force,  a  body  is  made  to 
describe  a  curved  path.  Suppose  it  to  have  moved  for  a  finite  time,  and  conceive 
the  time  divided  into  very  small  equal  parts;  and  instead  of  the  central  force  acting 
constantly,  conceive  a  series  of  sudden  impulses  to  be  given  to  the  body  in  the  direction 
of  the  center,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  equal  intervals,  and  then  observe  what,  on  these 
suppositions,  will  happen.  Let  S  (see  Fig.  1)  be  the  center,  and  let  the  original  motion 
be  from  A,  on  the  line  AB,  which  does  not  pass  through  S.  In  the  first  interval,  the 
body  will  move  with  a  uniform  velocity,  say  from  A  to  B.  In  the  second,  if  acted  on 
by  no  force,  it  would  move  on  in  AB  pro- 
duced to  c.  Be  being  =  AB.  But  when  it 
arrives  at  B,  it  receives  the  first  sudden  im- 
pulse towards  S.  By  the  composition  of 
velocities  (q.  v.),  it  will  move  now  with  a  new 
but  still  uniform  velocity  in  BC  instead  of 
Be,  BC  being  the  disj^onal  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  which  the  sides  represent  its  im- 
pressed and  original  velocity.  Havine 
reached  C  at  the  end  of  the  second  interval 
it  receives  the  second  impulse  towards  S. 
It  will  now  move  in  CD  instead  of  in  BC 
produced.    If,  then,  we  suppose  the  periods  ^-  !• 

of  tim^  to  be  indefinitely   diminished  in 

length,%nd  increased  in  number,  the  broken  line  ABCD  will  become  ultimately  a 
continuous  curve  and  the  series  of  impulses  a  continuous  force.  This  completes  the 
explanation. 

Going  back,  however,  on  our  suppositions,  we  may  here  establish  Newton's  leading 
law  of  central  forces.  That  the  body  must  always  move  in  the  same  plane,  results  from 
the  absence  of  any  force  to  remove  it  from  the  plane  in  which  at  any  time  it  may  be 
moving.  The  triangles  A8B  and  BSC  are  clearly  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  latter  is  on 
that  in  which  lie  the  lines  Be  and  B8.  Also,  since  the  triangles  ASB,  BSc  are  equal, 
being  on  equal  bases,  AB,  Be,  and  triangle  BSC  =  triangle  BSc,  as  they  are  between 
the  same  parallels,  cQ  and  BS,  it  follows  (by  Euclid  L  87)  that  ASB  =  BSC.  So 
BSC  =  CM);  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  areas,  described  in  equal  times  by  Ihe 
line  (called  the  ratlius  vector)  joining  the  center  of  force  and  the  body,  are  equal.  As 
this  is  true  in  the  limit,  we  arrive,  by  the  composition  of  the  small  equal  areas,  at  the 
law:  that  the  areas  described  by  the  lines  drawn  from  the  moving  body  to  the  fixed  cen- 
ter of  force,  are  all  in  one  plane,  and  proportional  to  the  times  of  describing  them. 
Veiy  few  of  the  laws  of  C.  F.  are  capable  of  being  proved  like  the  preceding,  without 
drawing  largely  on  Newton's  lemmas,  with  which  we  shall  not  suppose  the  reader  to  be 
acquainted. 

Centrifugal  and  Centripetal  F(yrce. — We  have  shown  that  a  body  continually  drawn 
to  a  center,  if  it  has  an  original  motion  in  a  line  that  does  not  pass  through  the  center, 
will  describe  a  curve.     At  each  point  in  the  curve,  it  tends,  through  its  inertia,  to 
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lecede  from  the  curre,  and  proceed  in  the  tangent  to  it  at  that  point.  It  always  tends  to 
move  in  a  straight  line  in  the  direction  in  which  it  may  at  any  time  be  moving,  and 
that  line,  by  the  definitions  of  a  tangent  and  of  curvature,  is 
the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point.  At  the  point  A  (see  fi^.  2), 
it  will  endeavor  to  proceed  in  AD:  if  nothing  hindered  it,  it 
would  actually  proceed  in  that  line,  so  as,  in  the  time  in  which  it 
describes  the  arc  of  the  curve  AE,  to  reach  the  point  D,  and 
thus  recede  the  length  DE  from  the  curve ;  but  being  continually 
drawn  out  of  its  direction  into  a  curve  by  a  force  to  a  center, 
it  falls  below  the  point  D  by  the  distance  DE.  The  force  which 
ilg.  SL  draws  it  through   this  distance  is  called   the  centripetal  force, 

and  that  which  would  make  it  recede  in  the  same  time  through 
the  distance  DE  from  the  curve  is  called  the  centrifugal  force.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  centrifugal  force  is  not,  like  the  centripetal,  an  impressed  or  external  force  act- 
ing on  the  body.  It  is  simply  the  assertion  of  the  body's  inertia  under  the  circumstances 
produced  by  the  centrii5etal  force. 

Many  familiar  illustmtions  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  action  of  what  is  called  the 
centrifugal  force.  A  ball  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  string,  and  whirled  round,  will,  if 
the  motion  is  made  sufficiently  rapid,  at  last  break  the  string,  and  fly  off.  A  glass  of 
.  water  may  be  whirled  so  rapidly  that,  even  when  the  mouth  is  pressed  downwards,  the 
water  will  still  be  retained  in  it,  by  the  centrifugal  force  pressing  it  up  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass.  The  centrifugal  action  will  be  found  to  increase  with  the  velocity. 
In  all  cases  of  a  body  moving  in  a  circle,  the  force,  it  can  be  proved,  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  moment,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  radius.  As 
in  this  case  the  velocity  varies  as  the  radius  inversely,  it  follows  that  the  force  is  as  the 
inverse  cube  of  the  radius.  As  in  the  case  of  circular  motion  the  body  alwavs  is  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  center,  it  follows  that  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
are  equal  at  all  points  of  a  circular  orbit.  The  general  law  for  all  orbits  is,  that  the 
centrifugal  force  varies  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance  from  the  center.  As  the 
attractive  force  of  gravitation  varies  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  it  may  hence 
be  shown  that  the  centrifugal  force  gives  ^perfect  security,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant attraction  of  the  sim,  that  the  planets,  so  far  as  that  attraction  is  concerned,  wiU 
never  fall  into  the  sun. 

The  doctrine  of  C.  P.  owes  more  to  Kepler  and  sir  Isaac  Kewton,  of  whose  phDos- 
ophy  it  makes  a  considerable  branch,  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  though 
almost  all  the  leading  mathematicians  have  contributed  to  it.  The  doctrine  of  centrif- 
ugal forces  was  first  mentioned  by  Huygens,  at  the  end  of  his  Eorologium  (hctOatorium, 
publisiied  in  1678;  but  Newton  was  the  first  who  fully  handled  the  doctrine,  at  least  so 
far  as  regards  the  conic  sections. 

CENTRAL  HEAT  involves  the  theory  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases 
from  its  surface  towards  its  center.  Observations  in  mines  and  in  boring  artesian 
wells  seem  to  justify  such  a  conclusion,  and  the  inference  therefore  is  that  the  solid 
earth  is  a  mere  crust,  at  most  but  a  few  miles  thick,  within  which  all  matter  must  be  in 
a  state  of  fusion.  Observers  have  estimated  the  inci-ease  of  heat  at  1*  F.  for  50  to  60  ft 
of  depth.  Eminent  philosophers,  however,  reject  the  theory,  and  attribute  the  phe- 
nomena to  local  heat.  They  argue  that  if  such  a  mass  of  fire  existed  in  the  interior  the 
crust  would  soon  be  melted.  Some  contend  that  if  the  earth  ever  cooled  from  a  state 
of  fire  to  its  solid  form,  the  cooling  must  have  commenced  in  the  center.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  still  an  open  question,  while  experiments  and  indications 
seem  to  favor  the  theory  of  a  fiery  and  fluid  interior. 

CENTRALIA,  a  city  in  Marion  co.,  111.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  adjunc- 
tion of  the  Chicago  branch  with  the  main  line,  112  m.  n.  of  Cairo.  There  are  repair 
shops  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  which  give  employment  to  many  persons.     Pop. 

CENTRAL  INDIA  POLITICAL  AGENCY,  the  official  name  for  a  group  of  feud- 
atory states  in  the  middle  of  India,  the  principal  of  which  are  Gwaliar  (Scmdiah),  Indor 
(Holkar),  Rewah,  and  Bhopal.  The  total  number,  great  and  small,  comprised  in  the 
C.  I.  P.  A.  is  71;  covering  about  90,000  sq.m.,  and  having  a  pop.  of  8,000,000.  These 
states  have  nothing  in  common  except  a  diplomatic  connection  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment through  the  agent  to  the  governor-general. 

CEKTEALIZATION,  a  term  which  has  lately  come  into  general  use  for  expressing  a 
tendency  to  administer,  by  the  sovereign  or  the  central  government,  matters  which  had 
been  previously  under  local  management.  We  cannot  pro])crly  use  the  term  towards  an 
established  despotism,  for  there  everj'thing  is  already  directed  from  the  center.  The 
legitimate  application  is  to  a  state  of  change  from  local  to  central  management — a 
change  in  the  opposite  direction  would,  on  the  same  principle,  be  called  localization. 
Of  this  latter  change,  however,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  we  have  any  recent  example, 
unless  it  may  be  found  in  the  systems  of  self -government  lately  coramimicated  to  some 
of  the  British  colonies.     Ever  since  the  existing  European  states  began  to  grow  out  of 
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the  chaos  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  has  been  a  continued  pro^ss  in  cen- 
tralization. That  empire  itself  was,  however,  the  greatest  instance  of  C.  which  the  world 
,has  ^et  seen.  In  it  the  numerous  municipalities  and  other  local  organizations  originally 
existing  in  Italy,  and  communicated  to  the  colonies,  were  entirely  centralized.  The 
empire,  such  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  was  the  type  after  which  the 
European  monarchs,  such  of  them  especially  as  became  more  powerful  than  their  neigh- 
bors, were  ever  striving;  and  a  few  of  them,  such  as  Charlemagne,  and,  long  afterwards, 
Charles  V. ,  seemed  to  have  almost  restored  it.  In  this  country,  we  trace  O.  from  the 
time  when  there  were  about  a  dozen  kings  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  as  many  in  Ireland, 
till  the  united  kingdom  came  under  the  rule  of  one  monarch.  A  subsidiary  C.  at  the 
same  time  made  silent  progress,  absorbing  the  feudal  power  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
municipal  privileges  of  the  corporations.  In  other  countries — as,  for  instance,  in 
France,  notwithstanding  her  desperate  strugijles  for  freedom,  this  process  of  C.  has 
tended  to  a  pure  irresponsible  despotism.  With  so  sad  a  result  before  their  eyes,  a 
distrust  of  C.  has  not  unnaturally  been  felt  by  some  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  But 
the  British  constitution  possesses  a  grand  remedy,  which  turns  the  process  to  good  use 
instead  of  mischief.  While  administrative  authority  has  been  centralizing  in  the  crown, 
the  controlling  power  of  parliament  has  been  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  ratio,  so  that 
the  vesting  of  a  function  in  the  crown  or  central  government,  means  the  putting  it  under 
the  control  of  parliament,  and  especially  of  the  people's  representatives  in  the  house  of 
conunons.  There  is  nothing  done  in  any  of  the  offices  under  the  government  for  which 
a  secretary  of  state,  or  some  other  member  of  the  ministry,  may  not  at  any  time  be 
called  to  account  in  parliament.  The  efficiency  of  this  control  was  in  a  manner  proved 
by  one  or  two  instances  in  which  offices  with  central  powers  were  created,  without 
being  connected  with  any  of  the  great  state  departments.  There  were,  for  instance,  the 
English  poor-law  board,  and  the  board  of  health.  Both  created  much  discontent  and  out- 
cry about  C,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  transfer  their  functions  to  the  great  govern- 
ment departments,  the  heads  of  which  are  immediately  responsible  to  parliament.  It  is 
not  the  policy  of  this  country  in  any  case  to  abolish  local  management,  but  rather  to  aid 
and  direct  it  from  the  central  authoritv.  The  constituents  of  local  bodies  are  often  dis- 
inclined to  watch  or  control  them,  and  the  business  falls  into  the  hands  of  incapable  or 
designing  men,  or  is  otherwise  mismanaged.  A  very  little  central  help— especially 
from  a  quarter  where  the  proceedings  of  other  bodies  of  the  same  kind  are  known — 
remedies  such  defects.  One  of  the  methods  in  which  the  government  has  of  late  been 
in  use  to  exercise  its  central  power,  has  been  been  by  the  apijointment  of  inspectors, 
who  make  reports  which  are  laid  before  parliament.  This  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more 
than  a  method  of  concentrating  public  opinion  on  the  proceedings  inspected  and 
reported  on,  and  as  such  it  is  very  efficacious. 

CENTRAL  PARK.     See  New  Yobk  City. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES,  a  chief  commissi onership  of  British  India,  between  IT 
W  and  24°  80'  n.,  and  76''  and  85'  e.;  80,078  sq.m.f  pop.  72,  8,201,519.  The  chief- 
commissionership  was  constituted  in  1861,  when  the  territories  previously  known  as  the 
Nagpur  province  and  the  Sagar  and  Nerbudda  territories  were  united  under  the  name 
of  the  Central  provinces.  This  tract  comprising  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and 
physical  aspect,  inhabited  by  races  of  very  diverse  origin,  is  bounded  n,  by  the  feudatory 
state  of  Rewah,  the  small  native  states  of  Bundelkhand,  and  by  the  district  of  Latatpur 
in  the  Northwest  Provinces;  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  the  Chhota  Nagpur  division,  the  Oressa 
tributary  states,  and  the  n.  districts  of  Madras;  on  the  s.  by  the  Godavari  district;  and 
on  the  8.W.  and  n.w.  by  the  states  comprising  the  Central  India  Political  Agency.  The 
Central  Provinces  are  separated  into  four  divisions,  or  commissionerships:  Nagpur, 
Jabalpur,  Nerbudda,  and  Chhatisearh,  comprising  19  British  districts.  The  country  is 
intersected  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  and  the  East  Indian  railroads.  The  pop. 
is  made  up  in  each  thousand,  of  717  Hindus,  28  Mohammedans,  4  Buddhists,  2 
Christians,  and  249  "others,"  who  consist  of  descendants  of  Gonds  and  original  in- 
habitants. 

CEHTBIFTTOAL  AKD  CEHTSIPETAL  are  terms  used  in  botany  to  designate  two 
different  kinds  of  inflorescence,  or  modes  of  flowerinff  of  plants.  When  the  flower-bud 
which  terminates  the  flor^  axis,  and  is  central  in  the  inflorescence,  is  the  first  to  expand 
— in  which  case  the  others  are  developed  in  succession  from  the  center  outwards — the 
inflorescence  is  said  to  be  centrifugal.  When  the  outermost  flowers  expand  first,  the 
inflorescence  is  centnpetal,  as  is  the  case  in  catkins,  spikes,  and  racemes,  in  which  the 
flowers  nearest  the  base  are  the  first  to  expand,  and  those  nearest  the  apex  the  last. 
These  modes  of  inflorescence  are  very  characteristtic  of  different  plants,  of  genera,  and 
of  orders. 

CEKTEITUGAL  TOEGE.    See  Central  Forces. 

CEKTBIFETAL  70BCE.    See  Central  Forces. 

CENTUM' VIRI,  judges  among  the  Romans  appointed  to  decide  common  causes 
among  the  people.  Three  were  choeen  in  each  tribe.  The  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  is 
not  clearly  understood,  but  it  was  probably  confined  to  unimxx)rtant  causes. 
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CENTURION,  a  Roman  infantry  officer  who  originally  commanded  a  hundred  men, 
but  afterwards  an  indefinite  number.  They  were  of  two  grades,  and  were  chosen  by 
the  tribunes.  Their  duties  were  to  drill  the  soldiers  and  appoint  them  tasks;  and  they 
had  power  to  punish  for  minor  offenses. 

CENTURY  PLANT.     See  Agave,  ante, 

CEFEAE'LIS.    See  Ipecacuanha. 

CEPEALAS'PIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  of  which  six  spNCcies  have  been  de- 
scribed, two  belonging  to  the  upper  Suurian  and  four  to  the  Devonian  measures.  The 
head  was  protected  by  a  large  ganoid  plate,  sculptured  externally  with  circular  radiating 
markings.  Agassiz  gave  the  name  C.  (buckler-headed)  from  tliis  extraordinary  covering. 
which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of,  and  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  the  cephalic 
shield  of  an  asaphua.  The  body  was  covered  with  rhomboiaal  enameled  scales,  and 
furnished  with  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins:  it  terminated  in  a  large  heterocercal  tail.  In  a 
graphic  description  of  this  fossil  in  his  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  Miller  thus  sketches  the 
general  appearance  of  the  animal:  "  Haa  the  reader  ever  seen  a  saddler's  cutting-knife— 
a  tool  with  a  crescent-shaped  blade,  and  the  handle  fixed  transversely  in  the  center  of 
its  concave  side?  In  general  outline,  the  C.  resembled  this  tool,  the  crescent-shaped 
blade  representing  the  head,  the  transverse  handle  the  body."  The  endo-skeletou  was 
cartilaginous,  retaining  the  notochord  through  life.  The  flexible  body,  assisted  by  the 
large  tail  and  the  fins,  would  give  the  C.  the  power  of  moving  rapidly  through  the  vrater. 
Being  a  predaceous  fish,  it  must  have  been  a  formidable  enemy  to  its  associates  in  the 
palseozoic  seas,  for,  besides  its  power  of  rapid  motion,  the  sharp  margin  of  its  shield 
probably  did  the  work  of  a  vigorously  hurled  javelin,  as  in  the  sword-fish.  This  genus 
was  originally  named  mterolepis  (star-scale),  from  the  circular  marking  on  its  ceph&lic 
shield. 

CEPHALIZA'TION,  a  word  used  to  indicate  the  degree  in  which  the  head,  or,  more 
accurately,  the  brain,  dominates  over  the  remainder  of  the  animal  structure.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  higher  and  a  lower  cephalization  may  be  indicated  thus: 

Intbrior  Cbpbalization. 
Fewer  of  the  anterior  appendages  serve 
the  head. 


SuPKRioR  Cephalization. 

More  of  the  anterior  appendages  serve  the 
head,  in  supplying  food,  etc. 

The  structure  of  the  head  is  compacted, 
and  its  form  abbreviated. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  abbre- 
viated and  compacted. 

The  anterior  extremity  tends  upward; 
finds  its  limit  in  man,  and  is  erect. 


The  structure  of  the  head  is  loose  and  im- 
perfect; the  form  is  elongated  and  enlarged. 

Great  length  of  tail  shows  inferiority  of 
grade. 

The  anterior  extremity  tends  downward, 
finds  its  limit  and  is  horizontal  in  the  fish. 


Degradation  often  extends  to  the  absence  of  essential  parts,  as  teeth,  limbs,  senses, 
and  is  often  indicated  by  gross  enlargement  of  mass,  accompanied  by  stupidity  and 
sluggishness. 

Degrees  of  cephalization  may  be  illustrated  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  mammalia, 
beginning  with  the  lowest:  1.  The  mutilates,  in  which  the  limbs  are  wanting,  or  are 
degraded  to  fins;  as  whales,  dolphins,  etc.:  2.  Herbivores,  or  plant-eaters ;  as  the  ele- 
phant, horse,  deer,  hog,  etc. :  8.  Carnivores,  or  flesh-eaters;  as  the  lion,  bear,  dog.  ^'olf, 
etc.:  4.  Quadrumanes,  including  monkeys:  5.  Bimanes,  including  mankind.  Follow- 
ing this  arrangement,  as  we  ascend  step  by  step,  we  find  constant  degrees  of  develop- 
ment corresponding  to  higher  cephalic  character,  and  showing  itself  m  every  ph:ise  of 
organized  structure.  In  locomotion,  for  example,  we  find  the  limbs  of  (1)  the*  miitntites 
fit  only  for  paddling  the  body  about  in  the  element  which  gives  it  support ;  those  of  ',3) 
the  herbivores  carry  them  from  place  to  place ;  those  of  (8)  the  carnivores  cairy  them 
about,  and  serve  to  grasp  and  tear  their  prey ;  those  of  (4)  the  quadrumanes  serve  for 
locomotion,  for  grasping  prey,  for  carrying  food  to  the  mouth,  and  for  carrjinz  and 
defending  their  young;  while  in  (5)  man  the  fore  limbs  are  relieved  from  service  of  loco- 
motion, and  are  fitted  not  merely  for  feeding,  for  carrying,  for  defense,  but  ateo  for 
an  infinity  of  purposes,  to  which  they  are  guided  by  the  acuter  sensibility  of  the  bi-a:n 
Similar  steps  of  gradation  may  l)e  found  in  otlier  respects,  as  in  the  tail,  the  teeth,  the 
form  of  the  skull,  etc.  The  principle  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  gradations  of 
the  lower  orders,  as  in  the  articulates,  going  from  the  wonns  through  the  crustacwuis  to 
the  insects;  or  in  insects,  from  myriapods  through  spiders  to  the  true  insects;  as  in  the 
varieties  of  man,  in  which  the  lower  races  have  projecting  jaws,  retreating  foreheads, 
and  enlarged  basal  brains.  With  increased  brain-force  we  find  diminished  jaw.  less 
facial  angle,  elevated  and  enlarged  forehead,  the  head  generally  shortened  from  front 
to  rear,  a  larger  cavity  for  the  brain,  and  a  greater  weight  thereof.  Finding  this  con- 
stant progression  from  lower  to  higher  developments,  whose  exponent  is  larger  and 
more  efficient  brain,  with  nicer  adaptation  of  mechanism  for  all  the  functions  of  life; 
finding  also  evidence  of  a  similar  gradation  in  sensation,  sensibilitv,  intelligence — every- 
where the  material  more  and  more  subordinated  to  the  immaterial,  the  body  conformed 
to  the  spirit,  and  ruled  by  it — it  is  not  strange  that  men  should  look  for  a  law  of  devel- 
opment, pervading  and  controlling  all  animated  nature,  or  that  they  should  ex])ect  to 
find  in  this  law  a  lormula  of  the  relation  between  thought  and  matter,  as  a  function  of 
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the  brain.  But,  while  there  may  be  abundant  reason  for  supposing  that  such  a  law  of 
relationship  might  exist,  and  that  if  demonstrated  it  might  account  logically  for  a  vast 
and  rapidly  growing  mass  of  observed  facts,  it  is  evident  that  no  such  law  has  yet  been 
proved.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  now  seem  that  such  a  law  can  be  demonstrated  without 
the  admission  of  axioms  and  postulates,  which  involve  as  great  strains  upon  the  philo- 
sophic imagination  as  the  veiy  principles*  which  such  demonstrated  law  would  antago- 
nisse  and  overthrow. 

GEPHALO'mA,  or  Cefalokia,  the  largest  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  (q.v.),  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto  or  Corinth,  in  lat.  38°  3'  to  38°  30'  n.,  and 
long.  20°  21'  to  20"*  49'  east.  It  is  irregular  in  shape.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  30  m. ,  and 
its  total  area  348  sq.  miles.  Its  surrace  is  mountainous,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part  thin, 
and  water  very  scarce.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are  industrious  and  cnterpnsing,  and 
have  planted  vineyards  wherever  the  grape  will  grow,  and  currants  and  olive-oil  are  also 
produced  for  export.  The  climate  is  warm  and  agreeable.  The  population  in  1870 
amounted  to  77,382.  The  numbers  who  are  broug;ht  up  to  the  medical  profession  are 
remarkable;  it  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  town  in  the  Levant  which  has  not  a  prac- 
titioner from  Oephalonia.  The  inhabitants  are  also  much  more  disposed  to  engage  in 
foreign  trade  than  those  of  Corfu  or  Zante,  and  own  more  vessels.  In  1874,  the  exports 
amounted  to  £189,309,  and  the  imports  to  £240,410.  The  island  is  subject  to  frequent, 
but  slight  earthquakes.  There  was  formerly  a  small  English  garrison  at  Cephalonia. 
Steamers  ply  between  it  and  Malta,  Patras,  and  Triest.  The  language  spoken  is  a  Greek 
dialect.    The  chief  towns  are  Argostoli  (q.v.)  and  Lixuri. 

C.  is  called  by  Uomer  Same  or  Samos,  and  during  the  heroic  ages  was  subject  to 
Ulysses,  whose  residence  was  in  the  neighboring  isle  of  Ithaca  (q.v.).  Later,  C.  appears 
under  the  name  of  Cephallenia.  It  successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
Romans,  Byzantines,  and  Venetians,  from  the  last  of  whom  it  was  several  times  wrested 
bv  the  Turks.  On  the  ruin  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1797,  it  was  seized  by  the 
French,  who  were  in  their  turn  dislodged  by  the  Russians.  In  1809,  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  England.    It  was  ceded  to  Greece  in  1864. 

CEPHALOPODA  (Gr.  head-footed),  a  class  of  mollusks,  the  highest  in  organization  of 
that  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  To  this  class  belong  the  nautili,  spirulse,  argo- 
nauts, poulpes,  squids  or  calamaries,  cuttle-fish,  etc.,  of  the  present  time,  and  the 
ammonites,  belemnitcs,  etc.,  of  former  geological  periods.  The  C.  are  £^1  marine,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  are  capable  of  leaving  the  water,  and  moving  about  in  search  of  food 
on  shore. 

The  C.  receive  their  name  from  having  organs  of  prehension  and  locomotion  attached  to 
the  head,  an  arrangement  towards  which  a  gradual  approach  may  be  traced  in  the  highest 
gasteropod  (qv.)  mollusks.  These  organs  have  been  variously  designated  arms,  feet,  and 
tentacula.  They  "  have  no  true  homology"  with  the  limbs  of  vertebrate  animals,  but  are 
only  analogous  to  them  in  respect  of  the  purposes  which  they  serve. — The  body  of  the 
C.  IS  a  bag,  formed  of  the  mantle  (see  Mollusca),  open  only  at  the  end  to  which  the 
head  is  attached.  In  some,  this  ba?  is  almost  spherical,  and  locomotion  is  accomplished 
only  by  the  appendages  of  the  head;  in  others,  the  body  is  elongated,  and  furnished  with 
two  fln-like  expansions,  which  are  the  principal  instruments  of  locomotion.  In  locomo- 
tion by  the  fins,  a  cephalopod  swims  like  a  fish,  with  the  head  first,  and  often  very 
rapidly;  in  locomotion  by  the  arms,  it  draws  itself  along,  laying  hold  of  any  object 
within  reach  by  means  of  suckers,  with  which  the  arms  are  furnished.  Some  C.  are 
capable  also  of  moving  backwards  through  the  water  by  alternate  contractions  and 
expansions  of  a  muscular  web  which  unites  the  bases  of  the  arms;  some  appear  to 
depend  for  a  similar  power  of  swinmiing  backwards  upon  the  forcible  ejection  of  water 
from  the  *  funnel"  below  the  eye. 

Tlie  head  of  a  cephalopod  is  roundish,  generally  furnished  with  two  large  and 
prominent  eyes,  very  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  vertebrate  animals.  There  are  also 
ears,  but  they  consist  merely  of  little  cavities,  one  on  each  side  of  the  brain,  in  each  of 
which  is  suspended  a  membranous  sac  containing  a  small  stone.  The  organs  of  smell 
are  not  very  certainly  known,  but  it  appears  that  the  C.  possess  this  sense,  as  well  as  that 
of  taste,  of  which  the  character  of  the  tongue  is  much  more  indicative  than  in  many 
vertebrate  animals. — The  brain  forms  a  ring  around  the  gullet.  The  whole  nervous 
svstem  is  more  complex  than  in  the  lower  mollusks. — The  mouth  opens  in  the  midst  of 
the  circle  of  arms.  It  is  furnished  with  a  strong  homy  beak  of  two  mandibles,  moving 
vertically,  not  unlike  the  bill  of  a  parrot,  but  the  upper  mandible  the  sliorter  of  the  two. 
— The  digestive  apparatus  is  very  complicated.  The  gullet  sw^ells  out  into  a  crop,  and 
there  is  a  gizzard  as  muscular  as  that  of  a  bird.  The  intestine,  after  a  few  convolutions, 
terminates  in  the  cavity  which  contains  the  gills,  at  the  base  of  the  funnel  by  which  the 
water  is  ejected  after  having  supplied  air  for  respiration.  This  cavity  is  situated  within 
the  mantle  or  bag,  and  separated  from  the  other  viscera  by  a  membranous  partition. 
Into  it  the  water  is  freely  admitted  by  means  of  a  slit  or  valvular  opening,  being  drawn 
in  by  muscular  action,  and  again  expelled  with  considerable  forcr*  tiirough  the  funnel, 
which  opens  at  the  neck,  ana  with  its  current  all  secretions,  q^j^^.  :nifl  excrements  are 
carried  forth.  There  are  only  two  gills  in  the  greater  number  of  existing  C,  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  two  or  three  known  species  of  JiautUus,  which  have  four  gills;  and 
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two-gilled  C. — the  order  d^anchMta — ^are  in  many  respects  of  higher  organization  than 
the  f  our-gilled — the  order  tetrabranchiata — which,  although  containing  so  few  recent,  con- 
tains a  vast  number  of  fossil  species.  Each  gill  consists  of  many  membranous  plates, 
fixed  to  two  sides  of  a  stalk. — The  heart  in  the  tetrabranchiata  consists  of  a  single 
ventricle  only;  but  besides  this  systemic  heart,  the  dibranchiata  have  two  branchial  or 
respiratary  hearts,  contractile  reservoirs,  one  for  each  gill,  by  which  the  blood  is  forced 
into  these  organs. 

The  "arms"  or  "feet"  are  very  numerous  in  the  tetrabranchi<ita,  not  provided  with 
suckers,  but  hollow,  and  with  long  retractile  tentacula;  in  the  dibranchiata  they  are  only 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  f urnisheof  with  suckers  (acetadvla);  two  of  them,  when  they  are 
ten  in  number,  being  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  differing  from  them  in  form.  The 
suckers  are  very  admirably  constructed — an  adhesive  disk  of  muscular  membrane,  often 
having  a  cartilaginous  circlet,  capable  of  most  exact  application  to  any  object,  with  an 
aperture  in  the  center  leading  into  a  cavity,  the  bottom  of  which  can  be  retracted  like  a 
piston  so  as  to  form  a  vacuum,  and  render  the  adhesion  of  the  sucker  close  and  firm, 
whilst  on  the  muscular  action  being  interrupted  or  reversed,  it  immediately  lets  go  its 
hold.  The  poulpe  has  each  of  its  eight  flexible  arms  crowded  with  120  pairs  of  such 
suckers,  and  as  an  animal  of  this  kind  exists  on  some  tropical  shores,  with  arms  about 
2  ft.  long,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  is  reckoned  dangerous.  Still  more  formidable, 
.  however,  are  the  hook-squids  of  the  South  seas,  the  two  long  arms  of  which  have  suck- 
ers furnished  in  the  center  with  a  hook  to  enter  into  the  fiesh  of  any  creature  of  which 
they  may  lay  hold,  and  so  more  effectually  to  secure  their  prey. 

The  sexes  are  distinct  in  all  the  cephalopoda.  The  eggs  have  a  homy  covering,  and 
after  their  extrusion  from  the  parent,  become  agglutinated  into  masses  of  various 
forms.  The  young,  from  the  first,  very  much  resemble  the  mature  animals,  except  in 
size. 

All  the  dibranehiata  are  provided  with  a  i)ecuUar  organ  of  defense,  called  an  "  ink* 
bag,"  which  is  wanting  in  the  tetrabranchiaia.  This  ink-bag  is  filled  with  a  peculiar 
secretion,  capable  of  being  expelled  at  will  to  darken  the  water,  and  facilitate  the  escape 
of  the  cephalopod. 

The  tetrabranchiate  0.  have  a  chambered  shell.  See  KAunLus.  The  dibranchiate 
C.  have  no  external  shell — the  shell  of  the  female  argonaut  (q.v.)  being  scarcely  an 
exception — but  thev  have  an  internal  shell  (cuttle-fish  bone,  etc.),  sometimes  merely 
rudimentary,  included  between  two  folds  of  the  mantle,  and  apparently  intended  to  give 
support  to  the  soft  body  of  the  animal. 

The  C.  are  all  very  voracious,  feeding  on  fish,  moUusks,  crustaceans,  etc.  Even  a 
powerful  crab  is  not  safe  from  the  attacks  of  a  dibranchiate  C.  little  bigger  than  itself; 
the  arms,  so  abundantly  provided  with  suckers,  seize  it,  and  trammel  every  movement, 
whilst  the  parrot-like  beak  is  strong  enough  to  break  the  hard  shell.  Cuttle-fish  and 
squids  are  often  very  troublesome  to  fishermen,  following  shoals  of  fish,  and  devouring 
great  numbers  of  them  after  they  are  entangled  in  the  net. 

Fossil  C.  exist  in  all  the  strata  which  form  the  earth's  crust.  The  order  tetrabran- 
chi/jta  is  almost  exclusively  a  fossil  order,  being  represented  by  not  more  than  four 
recent  .species.  With  the  exception  of  two  genera,  nautilus  and  aturia,  this  order  is 
confined  to  primary  and  secondary  rocks.  The  two  groups  into  which  it  is  divided  are 
also  characteristic  of  geological  epochs.  The  nnutUidce^  with  simple  or  gently  undu- 
lating septa,  and  siphuncle  central  or  in  the  inner  margin,  belong,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  genera  just  referred  to,  to  the  paleozoic  rocks.  Including  a  small  group 
which,  while  it  has  the  siphon  on  the  external  margin,  has  yet  simple  septa,  the  navtflt- 
d^F  are  represented  by  145  Silurian,  158  Devonian,  and  91  carboniferous  species.  The 
Hmmoju'tidfp  have  the  siphuncle  alwavs  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  shell,  and  the  septa 
with  corrugated  or  lobed  margins,  t'his  group,  with  the  exception  of  goniat4te^,  a  pale- 
ozoic genus,  is  peculiar  to,  and  co-ext«nsive  with,  the  secondary  strata.  Of  the  930 
species  that  have  been  described,  more  than  the  half  belong  to  the  genus  ammonites  (q.  v.X 

The  order  dibranehiata  is  found  first  in  the  lias,  and  extends  through  the  more  recent 
strata,  receiving  its  full  development  in  our  present  seas.  Scarcely  90  fossil  species  have 
been  describeo,  while  more  than  double  that  number  are  known  as  recent  animals. 
See  Ammonites,  Argonaut,  Bblemnites,  Cai.amary,  Ceratites,  Cuttle-Fish, 
OoNiATiTEB,  Hook-squid,  Nautilus,  Octopoda,  Orthockras,  Poulpe,  etc. 

GEPHALOP'TEEA  (Gr.  head-wing),  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes  of  the  ray  family, 
the  type  of  a  sub-family,  cephatopteridw.  The  pectoral  fins  are  very  much  elongated,  so 
as  to  pve  great  breadth  to  the  fish.  The  tail  is  slender  and  without  fin,  but  armed  near 
its  origin  with  a  great  spine.  The  head  is  terminated  in  front  by  a  straight  line,  and  on 
each  side  of  it  there  projects  a  membrane  {precepJialie  fin)  rolled  upon  itself,  and  resera 
bling  in  shape  a  pointed  horn.  The  name  IIorned  Ray  has  therefore  sometimes  l>een 
given  to  these  creatures,  of  which  only  one  species,  C.  gioma,  has  ever  been  found  on 
the  British  coasts.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  acquires  a  great 
size;  one  is  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  off  Mcasina,  which  weighed  1250  lbs. — 
more  than  half  a  ton.  But  this  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  some  of  the 
cephalopteridm  which  occur  in  tropical  seas:  one  taken  at  Barbadocs  required  seven  yoke 
of  oxen  to  draw  it.     They  are  very  dangerous  to  swimmers  and  bathers,  v/v^xiv 
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CEPH'ETTS,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  containing,  according  to  the 
Britannic  catalogue,  85  stars.     Its  principal  star  is  Alderamin,  of  the  third  magnitude. 
CEPO'LA.     See  Baxdfish. 

CERAC'CHI,  Gii'SEPPE,  1760-1801;  a  native  of  Corsica  who  was  active  in  estab- 
lishing a  republic  in  that  island  in  1798.  He  took  refuge  in  France,  and  with  others 
undertook*  the  assassination  of  Napoleon.  The  deed  was  to  have  been  done  while  the 
consul  was  at  the  opera,  Oct.  10,  1800,  but  there  was  a  traitor  among  the  conspirators, 
and  C.  and  three  others  were  seized,  tried,  and  executed.  C.  was  a  sculptor  of  some 
note. 

C£BAM\  an  island  in  the  Moluccas  archipelago,  lies  n.e.  of  Amboyna,  between  2°  44' 
30"  and  S*'  30'  30 "  s.  Iat.,and  129°  80"  and  180**  53'  e.  long.,  and  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little 
Ceram  by  the  isthmus  of  Tanino.  Area,  7,140  sq.miles.  Pop.  195,000.  Malays  inhabit 
the  coasts;  Papuans  the  interior.  A  mountain  chain  runs  through  C,  reaching  in  Niisa 
Keli  9,250  feet.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  vegetable  products  include  timber-trees, 
rice,  sago,  maize,  sugar-cane,  bananas,  and  edible  roots.  The  Malays  fish.  Exports 
are  Ceram  clothing,  textiles,  iron,  copper-wire,  earthenware,  birds  of  paradise,  trepang, 
sago,  dried  fish,  edible  nests,  etc.     0.  belongs  to  the  Netherlands. 

CEEAM'BYX,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  included  among  those  which, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  their  autennsB,  are  usually  known  as  Long-horned  Bee- 
tles, and  now  generally  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  tribe  or  family.  To  this  tribe 
belongs  the  musk  beetle  of  England  {eaUichroma  moschata),  remarkable  for  its  strong 
and  agreeable  odor,  which,  however,  is  rather  that  of  roses  than  of  musk.  Some  for- 
eign species  have  the  odor  of  musk  in  great  perfection.  C.  heros,  one  of  the  largest 
European  beetles,  extremely  rare  in  Britain,  deposits  its  eggs  in  a  hole  which  it  exca- 
vates for  that  purpose  in  the  wood  of  the  oak;  and  the  grub  feeds  upon  the  wood, 
excavating  long  passages  through  it. 

CESAKIA'CEJE,  a  sub-order  of  eUgcB  (q.v.),  also  called  FLORiDEi£,  and  consisting  of 
sea-weeds  of  a  rose  or  purplish  color,  with  fronds  formed  of  cells  arranged  in  rows, 
sometimes  in  a  single  row ;  the  sporocarps  containing  cells,  or  spores,  often  in  fours  {tetra- 
9pores)f  with  a  transparent  p&rispore,  and  inclosed  in  receptacles  of  very  various  form 
and  structure.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  seas  of  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
Many  of  them  are  very  delicate  and  beautiful.  A  considerable  number  furnish  agreeable 
articles  of  food  of  a  gelatinous  nature,  as  dulse  (q.v.),  carrageen  (q.v.)  or  Irish  moss, 
and  certain  species  of  plocaria  (q.v.),  which  are  much  used  on  the  sea^coasts  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  edible  swallows  nests  of  the  east  are  supposed  to  be  formed  of  a  sea- 
weed of  this  sub-order,  a  species  of  gelidium, 

CESAKIC  (Gr.  keramm,  potter's  clay,  from  kaio^  to  burn,  and  era,  earth),  a  term 
used  to  designate  the  department  of  plastic  art  which  comprises  all  objects  made  of 
clay,  such  as  vases,  cups,  bassi-rilievi,  cornices,  and  the  like. 

CERAMI'CUS,  a  public  ground,  or  potter's  field,  outside  of  the  walls  of  Athens, 
where  citizens  killed  in  war  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

CEBAS'TES,  or  HomrBD  Viper,  a  genus  of  serpents  of  the  family  viperidos,  distin- 
guished by  a  broad  depressed  heart-shaped  head,  the  scales  of  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  back,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  the  development  of  one  of  the  scales  of 
each  eyelid  into  a  spine  or  horn,  often  of  considerable  length.  The  tail  is  very  distinct 
from  the  body,  This  genus  is  exclusively  African,  and  very  venomous.  The  best 
known  species,  G,  mtlgaris,  the  horned  viper  of  tiie  n.  of  Africa,  was  called  C.  by  the 
ancients,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  Greek  keras,  a  horn.  It  was  correctly 
described  by  the  traveler  Bruce,  but  his  description  was  for  some  time  regarded  with 
incredulity.  Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are  C,  nasicoTim  Of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  C.  cauddlia  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CE'EATE  (Lat.  eei'a,  wax),  a  compound  of  wax  with  other  oily  and  medicinal  sub- 
stances in  such  proportions  as  to  have  the  consistence  of  an  ointment  (q.v.).  Simple  C. 
is  made  by  meltine  together  equal  parts  of  white  wax  and  olive-oil ;  they  are  to  be 
heated  together,  ana  carefully  stirred  into  a  uniform  substance,  while  cooling, 

CE'BATITES,  a  genus  of  ammonitidee,  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of,  the  trias. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  other  members  of  the  family  by  having  the  lobes  of 
the  sutures  serrated,  while  the  intervening  curves,  directed  towards  the  aperture,  are 
simple.    Twenty-six  species  have  been  described. 

CERAUNIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  two  mountain  chains, 
the  first  being  probably  the  e.  extremity  of  Caucasus;  according  to  Strabo  that  portion 
of  the  Caucasus  which  looks  dawn  upon  the  Caspian  sea,  where  he  locates  the  land  of 
the  Amazons.  The  second,  called  also  "  Acroceraunian,"  extended  along  the  coast  of 
the  Ionian  sea.  These  mountains  were  often  mentioned  in  ancient  poetry.  The  chain 
is  now  called  Khimara,  Chimara,  or  Chinari. 

CEBBEBTTS  (Gr.  kerberos),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  name  of  the  many-headed 
dog — the  offspring  (according  to  Hesiod)  of  Tvphon  and  Echidna— who  guarded  the 
portal  of  the  infernal  regions.  Later  writers  describe  C.  as  only  three-headed,  with  the 
tail  and  mane  composed  of  serpents,  though  the  poets  sometimes  encumber  him  with 


100  heads.— A  northern  constellation,  near  the  hand  of  Hercules,  was  named  C.  by 
Hevelius. 

CEBCA'EIA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  supposed  genus  of  erUoeaa,  at  first,  from 
their  minute  size,  mistaken  for  infusoria,  but  now  known  to  be  the  young  of  trematvde 
■loonrut.  In  the  form  to  which  the  name  C.  was  given,  these  creatures  consist  of  an  oval 
body  with  a  thread-like  tail;  and  swim  about  with  great  activity  in  water,  but  eshibil  a 
strong  instinctive  propensity  to  penetrate  into  the  soft  bodies  of  insect  larvae,  which  they 
do  by  means  of  a  spine-like  weapon  projecting  from  their  head.  The  tail,  as  no  longer 
needed,  is  now  left  behind,  the  closing  of  the  wound  through  which  the  C.  enters  apiKu*- 
ently  nipping  it  off.  Within  the  body  which  it  enters,  the  0.  loses  also  its  spine,  becomes 
encysted,  and  awaits  its  passive  migration  into  an  animal  of  higher  kind,  there  to  become 
a  trematode  worm.  When  it  does  not  succeed  in  finding,  m  due  time,  a  larva  into 
which  to  enter,  the  C.  gathers  itself  up  into  a  ball;  emits  a  mucous  secretion,  which 
soon  hardens;  and  incessantly  turning  round  within  this  mucous  mass,  becomes  invested 
with  a  sort  of  shell,  in  which  form  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  swallowed  by  some  vertebrate 
animal.  The  C.  is  not  the  immediate  offspring  of  a  parent  like  itself.  It  is  generated 
in  a  curious  little  animated  sac,  which  is  to  be  found  buried  among  the  organs  of  fresh- 
water mullusks,  and  within  which  this  development  of  young  takes  place  by  gemma- 
tion.   See  Geneuations,  Alternation  of. 

CSSGELEE,  or  Rbcbbgel^b,  in  heraldry,  is  a  cross  circling,  or  curling  at  the  ends, 
like  a  ram's  horn. 

GEBCI8.    See  Juxua's  Tbba, 

CEBCOCE'BTTS  (Gr.  tAil-ape).  a  genus  of  monkeys,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  included 
by  some  naturalists  in  the  lar^e  genus  cercopithecm.  These  monkeys  have  large  cheek- 
pouchefi,  large  callosities,  and  long  tails.  The  species  commonlv  called  Mangabets.  or 
White  ^yklid  Monkkys.  are  commonly  referred  to  this  genus,  f)esides  the  Callithrix, 
or  Green  Monkey,  and  the  Malbrouk,  or  Dog-tailed  Baboon. 

GEBCOPITHE'CTTB  (Gr.  tail-ape),  a  genus  of  monkeys,  containing  a  large  number  of 
species,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  chiefly  of  Africa.  They  are  called  g^tcnons  by 
French  naturalists,  but  they  have  no  common  English  name*  more  distinctive  than 
monkey.  They  have  cheek-pouches  and  callosities,  and  a  long  but  not  prehensile  tail. 
A  Mona,  or  Varied  Monkey  (6*.  mona)--2^  African  species — m  the  Parisian  menaireric, 
wa.**  remarkable  not  oniy  for  tho  cunning  and  adroitness  with  which  it  searched  and 
rifled  the  pockets  of  visitors,  but  also  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  applied  a  key  to 
the  opening  of  a  lock,  untied  knots,  undid  the  rings  of  a  chain,  and  performed  other 
similar  feats. 

CEBDO'CTOK'  (Gr.  cunning-dog),  a  genus  of  eanidoB,  apparently  intermediate  between 
true  dogs  and  foxes,  natives  of  South  America.  They  are  sometimes  called  Aguara 
foxes.  Their  aspect  is  thoroughly  vulpine,  as  are  also  their  manners.  Some  of  them 
add  to  the  dispositions  of  ordmary  foxes  a  singidar  propensity  to  steal  and  secrete  bril- 
liant or  gaudy  objects.  A  Brazilian  species  hjis  been  known  to  carry  pocket-hand ker- 
cliiefs  into  the  woods.  Some  are  natives  of  the  coldest  parts  of  South  America,  and 
have  a  rich  fur. 

CERDONI AN8,  a  sect  of  Gnostics,  founded  by  Cerdo,  a  Syrian,  who  came  to  Rome 
about  140  A.D.  They  held  that  there  were  two  primal  causes — the  perfectly  ffood.  and 
the  perfectly  evil.  The  good  created  the  world,  is  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  the  author 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  the  good  Deity:  he  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  oppose  evil ;  but  his  incarnation,  and  consequently  his  sufferings,  were  mere 
appearance'.  Deeming  the  human  body  the  work  of  the  evil  deity,  the  Cerdonians  pro- 
hibited marriage,  wine,  and  flesh-eating,  and  advocated  fasting  and  other  austerities. 
Cerdo  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  of  the  New,  except  a  part  of  Luke's  gospel 
and  Paul's  epistles. 

CEBE.    See  Bill. 

CEBE  A,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  about  19  m.  s.s.e.  of  Verona.  It  is  a  straggling  place, 
with  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  5,930.  The  Austrians  defeated  the  French 
here  in  1798. 

CEBEA'LIA,  or  Ce'rj&al  Grasses,  so  named  from  Ceres  (q.v.),  are  the  plants  which 
produce  grain  or  corn ;  in  other  words,  all  the  species  of  grass  (graminecp)  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  their  seed  as  an  article  of  food.  They  are  also  called  corn-plants  or  bread- 
plants.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  tribes  of  the  great  order  of  grasses,  but 
aiffer  from  each  other  botanically,  ixjrhaps  as  much  as  any  plants  within  the  limits  of 
that  order.  The  seeds  of  the  grasses  in  general  being  indeed  farinaceous  and  whole- 
some, the  employment  of  particular  species  as  bread-plants  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  superior  size  of  the  seed,  or  by  the  facility  of  procuring  it  in  suffi- 
cient quantit3%  and  of  freeing  it  from  its  unedible  envelopes.  Some  of  the  grains,  as 
wheat  and  barlev,  are  produced  in  ears  or  close-set  spikes;  some,  as  a  few  of  those  called 
millet,  in  spike-like  panicles;  others,  as  oats  and  rice,  in  very  loose  panicles.  The  form 
and  size  of  the  grains  vary  not  a  little,  some  being  roundish,  and  some  elongated ;  maize 
is  the  largest ;  many  of  the  millets  are  very  smtSl.    The  plants  themselves  vary  in  size 
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^^  •  Cerebrum. 

almost  as  much  as  their  seeds,  the  millets  belug  the  smallest,  and  miaize  the  largest  of 
ordinary  corn-plants. — Buckwheat  and  spuny  aru  sometimes  ranked  with  the  C.,  but 
incorrectly,  if  the  term  is  regarded  as  having  any  botanical  limits,  for  they  are  not 
grasses;  but  their  seeds  are  used  in  the  same  way.  The  quinoa  of  South  America,  and 
the  kiery  (amaranthwt)  of  India,  with  other  plants  of  different  orders,  might  be  added 
to  the  list  on  the  same  account;  even  the  lotus  of  the  Nile,  the  Victoria  regia,  and  other 
species  of  water-lilies  might  thus  be  reckoned  as  cereal  plants.  The  most  extensively 
cultivated  graius  are  wheat  (triticum),  barley  ijwrdeum),  rye  (necale),  oats  (avetia),  rice 
{aryza\  maize  or  Indian  corn  {zea),  different  kinds  of  millet  {aetaria,  pwrdeumy  piispalum, 
penniaetam^  and  penicUlaria),  and  durra  or  Guinea  corn  {wrghum  or  audropogon).  These 
have  all  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  and  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
number  of  species  to  which  the  many  existing  varieties  belong;  their  original  forms  and 
native  countries  cannot  confidently  be  determined.  Barley,  oats,  and  rye  are  the  grains 
of  the  coldest  regions,  the  cultivation  of  the  two  former  extending  even  within  the  arctic 
circle.  Wheat  is  next  to  these,  and  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  temp)erate  zone  its 
cultivation  is  associated  with  that  of  maize  and  rice,  which  are  extensively  cultivated 
within  the  tropics.  The  millets  belong  to  warm  climates,  and  durra  is  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical. Rice  is  the  food  of  a  greater  number  of  the  human  race  than  any  other  kind 
of  grain.  Maize  has  the  greatest  mnge  of  temperature. — Besides  these,  other  grasses  are 
cultivated  to  some  extent,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  p*ain  they  yield:  a 
species  of  elevMne  (mand)  in  India,  and  another  (tocusso)  in  Abyssinia;  a  species  of  poa 
(teft)  in  Abyssinia,  and  a  species  of  coix  (Job's  tears)  in  India.  Canary  grass  {pJialaria) 
mav  also  be  named.  Canaidian  rice  (sizania)  is  used  as  a  grain,  but  is  scarcely  cultivated, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  manna  grass  (glyceria)  of  the  n.  of  Europe,  to  some 
species  of  bamboo  (fHtinbusa),  and  to  the  sea  lyme  grass  {dymuji),  which  affords  an 
esteemed  article  of  food,  in  small  quantity,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland. 

Of  all  the  C,  wheat  is  by  common  consent  admitted  to  be  that  of  which  the  grain  is 
best  fitted  for  the  making  of  bread,  although  others  are  to  some  extent  employed  for 
this  purpose.  But  some,  as  rice  and  maize,  are  scarcely  suited  for  it,  and  other  methods 
are  chieny  employed  of  preparing  them  for  food.  All  the  grains  are  also  used  to  pro- 
duce some  kind  of  fermented  liquor  or  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors  are  obtained  from 
them  by  distillation. 

CEBEBELlxrX.    See  Cebebrxtm. 

GESEBBIITE,  or  Cerkbric  Acid,  is  an  organic  acid  ot  very  complex  comi)Osition, 
found  in  the  liver,  blood,  and  nerves,  but  especially  the  brain  oi  animals. 

CEEEBEO-BPI'HAL  PltflD.  There  is  an  interval,  termed  the  sitb-arachnoid  space, 
lying  between  the  two  innermost  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord — viz., 
the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater.  This  space,  which  is  narrow  on  the  surface  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  but  is  comparatively  wide  at  the  base  of  the  brain  between  the 
two  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and,  posteriorly,  between  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  occupied  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which 
fills  up  the  interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and  keeps  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  former  membrane  (which  is  a  closed  serous  sac)  in  contact.  The 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  a  clear,  limpid,  slightly  albuminous  fluid,  having  a  saltish  taste, 
and  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction,  and  not  contiiining  more  than  1.5  per  cent  of  solid 
matters.  It  varies  in  fquantity  from  2  to  10  ozs.,  and  is  said  to  be  most  abundant  in 
aged  persons.  Its  chief  use  is  to  afford  mechanical  protection  to  the  nervous  centers, 
and  to  prevent  the  effects  of  external  shocks  or  concussions. 

CER'EBRO-SPINAL  IVIENIXGITIS.     See  Meningitis,  ante. 

CEEEBEUX-CEBEBELLUX.  Cerebrum  (Lat.  the  brain)  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  contents  of  the  cranium  or  skull;  but  more  usually  it  denotes  the  upper  portion, 
while  the  under  and  posterior  portion  is  called  the  Cekebkllum,  or  little  brain.  In 
this  article  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  chief  results  which  have  as  yet  been  obtained 
regarding  the  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  the  mass,  referring  to  the  article  Brain  for 
the  necessary  anatomical  details. 

The  crura  cerebri  appear  as  the  principal  conductors  of  impressions  to  and  from  the 
cerebrum.  When  one  is  divided,  the  animal  moves  round  and  round,  from  the  injured 
towards  the  sound  side,  as  if  from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  latter  side.  The  effect  may 
l)e  referred  to  the  interruption  of  the  voluntary  impulses  from  the  C,  for  although  the 
cerebellum  seems  to  have  the  office  of  combining  the  muscles,  whose  co-operation  is 
necessary  for  each  action,  the  effort  of  the  will  must  proceed  from  the  cerebrum. 

The  corpora  quadrigemifia  are,  as  stated  in  the  article  Brain,  "analogues  of  the  optic 
ganglia  of  the  lower  animals."  Their  removal  wholly  destroys  the  power  of  seeing,  and 
diseases  by  which  they  are  seriously  affected  are  usually  accompanied  with  blindness. 
Disease  or  destruction  of  one  corpus  quad,  produces  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye.  Prob- 
ably their  connection  with  vision  is  not  their  only  function. 

The  optic  thala/nii  probably  participate  slightly  in  the  visual  function  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina;  but  we  have  no  definite  evidence  on  this  point.  They  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  power  of  movement.  Destruction  of  one  of  them  causes  rotation  of 
the  animal,  similarly  to  division  of  one  of  the  crura  cerebri.    Longet  has  shown,  that 
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after  removiog  all  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  corpora  itriata,  the  animal  can  stitt 
stand  and  walk,  but  that  on  removing  one  of  the  optic  thalami,  it  falls  down  paralyzed 
on  the  opposite  side,  or  commences  rotatory  motion. 

The  function  of  the  eoTyora striata  is  very  uncertain;  they  have  probably  some  con- 
nection with  sensation  and  volition,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  at  present  unknown. 

The  parts  hitherto  considered— including  the  cerebellum — appear  to  comprise  the 
apparatus  (1.)  For  the  direction  and  government  of  all  the  unfelt  and  involuntary  move- 
ments of  the  parts  which  they  supply;  (2.)  For  the  perception  of  sensations;  and  (3.) 
For  the  direction  of  such  instinctive  and  habitual  movements  as  do  not  require  the 
exercise  of  any  reasoning  or  intellectual  act.  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  organs  of  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  functions  of  the  cerebral  hemittpheres  are,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Kirkes  {Handbook 
of  Physiology),  those  of  organs  by  which  the  mind,  1<  perceives  those  clear  and  more 
impressive  sensations  which  it  can  retain  and  judge  according  to;  2d,  performs  those 
acts  of  will,  each  of  which  requires  a  deliberate,  however  quick,  determination;  3rf, 
retains  impressions  of  sensible  thin^,  and  reproduces  them  in  subjective  sensations  and 
ideas;  4<A,  manifests  itself  in  its  higher  and  peculiarly  human  emotions  and  feelings, 
and  in  its  faculties  of  judgment,  understanding,  memory,  reflection,  induction,  and 
imagination,  and  others  of  the  like  class. 

**  llie  evidences  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are,  in  the  sense  and  degree  indicated 
above,  the  organs  of  the  mind,  are  chiefly  these:  1.  That  any  severe  injury  of  them, 
such  as  a  general  concussion,  of  sudden  pressure  by  apoplexy,  may  instantly  deprive  a 
man  of  all  power  of  manifesting  externally  any  mental  faculty ;  2.  That  in  the  same 
general  proportion  as  the  higher  mental  faculties  are  developed  in  the  vertebrate  animals, 
and  in  man  at  different  ages,  the  more  is  the  size  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  developed 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system;  3.  That  no  other  part  of  the 
nervous  system  bears  a  corresponding  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  mental 
faculties;  4.  That  congenital  and  other  morbid  defects  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are, 
in  general,  accompanied  with  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  range  or  power  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  the  higher  instincts.      See  Mind,  the  Human. 

Cerebellum. — ^The  functions  of  this  organ  have  been  made  the  subiect  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  investigation.  It  is  itself  insensible  to  irritation,  and  has  been  cut  away  in 
various  animals  (by  Longet  and  other  French  physiologists),  without  eliciting  signs  of 
pain;  moreover  its  removal  or  disorganization  by  disease  is  generally  unaccompanied 
with  loss  or  disorder  of  sensibility,  animals  from  whom  it  has  heen  removed  being  app^- 
ently  able  to  smell,  see,  hear,  and  feel,  as  perfectly  as  before.  Flourens  seems  by  his 
vivisections  to  have  arrived  at  the  correct  view  regarding  the  functions  of  this  organ, 
and  his  results  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Longet  and  others.  He  extirpated  the  C. 
in  birds  by  successive  layers.  Feebleness  and  want  of  hai'mony  of  the  movements 
resulted  from  the  removal  of  the  superficial  layers;  when  he  reached  the  middle  layers, 
the  animals  became  restless;  their  movements  were  violent  and  irre^lar ;  but  they  were 
not  convulsed,  and  their  sight  and  hearing  were  perfect.  By  the  time  that  the  organ 
was  entirely  removed,  the  animals  had  completely  lost  the  power  of  flying,  walking, 
standing,  and  preserving  their  equilibrium.  When  a  pigeon  in  this  state  was  laid  upon 
its  back,  it  could  not  recover  its  former  position ;  but  fluttered  its  wings,  and  saw  and 
tried  to  avoid  a  threatened  blow.  Hence  volition,  sensation,  and  memory  were  not 
lost,  but  merely  the  faculty  of  combining  the  actions  of  the  muscles.  From  a  large 
series  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  subsequently  made  on  all  classes  of  animals,  Flourens 
infers  that  the  C.  belongs  neither  to  the  sensitive  nor  to  the  intellectual  apparatus  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  the  source  of  voluntary  movements,  although  it  belongs  to  the  motor 
apparatus;  but  that  it  is  the  organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  tlie  voluntary  raovemenls,  or 
for  the  excitement  of  the  combined  and  harmonious  action  of  the  muscles. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  phenomena  observed  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  by  comparative  anatomy,  for  to  each  of  the  four  classes  of  vertebrata— 
if  we  reckon  amphibians  and  reptiles  as  a  single  class — the  species  whose  natural  move- 
ments  require  the  most  rapid  and  exact  combinations  of  muscular  actions  arc  those  m 
which  the  C.  is  most  developed  in  proportion  to  the  spinal  cord;  and  if  we  compare 
different  species  of  the  same  class,  we  usually  find  the  development  of  the  C\  to  co^ 
spond  very  closely  with  the  perfection  and  variety  of  the  muscular  movements.  For 
example,  m  the  frog  the  movements  are  exceedingly  simple  in  character,  consisting  o' 
little  else  than  flexion  and  extension  of  the  posterior  limbs;  and  the  C.  of  this  animal  is 
extremely  small  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  brain,  ]>eing  merely  a  thin  narrow  band 
of  nervous  matter.  In  the  common  sea-turtles,  the  movements  of  the  body  are  of  a 
more  varied  character,  and  the  motions  of  the  head  and  neck  are  more  extensive;  and 
here  we  have  a  much  more  highly  developed  cerebullum.  In  the  .alligator,  again,  * 
reptile  whose  motions  closely  resemble  those  of  quadrepcds,  the  C.  is  still  more  fullf 
developed.  . 

The  influence  of  each  half  of  the  C.  is  directed  to  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  or 
the  body,  and  for  the  right  ordering  of  the  iriovements,  the  actions  of  its  two  hah'^ 
must  be  mutually  balanced  and  adjusted;  for  if  the  nervous  structures  uniting  one  oi 
the  halves  of  the  C.  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  be  divided,  strangeir 
disordered  movements  occur,  the  animal  falling  down  on  thiiMie^Oty^sJle/to  ^hni  which 
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has  been  injiired,  and  continually  rotating  round  the  long  axis  of  its  body,  sometimes 
for  several  days,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  times  in  a  minute.  Similar  movements 
have  been  observed  in  men  in  whom  one  of  the  crura  of  the  C.  has  been  diseased. 

Phrenologists  are  of  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the  view  originally  propounded  by 
Gall,  that  the  C.  is  the  seat  of  the  sexual  impulse  and  instincts;  but  this  view  has  been 
long  abandoned  by  almost  all  physiologists,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  been  found  to 
be  sufflcientlv  supported  by  anatomical  and  experimental  facts,  many  of  which  are 
indeed  directly  opposed  to  it. 

Our  limited  space  compels  us  to  leave  altogether  untouched  many  most  interesting 
topics  in  cerebral  physiology,  as,  for  instance,  the  quality  of  the  brain,  the  plurality  or 
the  cerebral  organs,  et<5.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  further  information,  is  referred  to 
Kirkes's  Physiology  (from  which  we  have  freely  quoted).  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology, 
Noble  On  the  Brain,  Holland's  Ohctpters  on  Mental  Physiology,  and  Brodie's  Psychofogical 
InqtUriea, 

CEREMOVT  (Ft.  eSremonie;  Lat.  coBrimoma,  a  sacred  rite).  Almost  any  act,  when 
performed  in  a  regular,  orderly,  and  formal  manner,  and  when  viewed,  not  with  refer- 
ence to  its  object,  but  the  mode  of  its  performance,  becomes  a  C. ;  and  the  more  entirely 
the  attention  of  the  performers  is  withdrawn  from  the  object  of  the  act,  and  fixed  upon 
the  manner  of  its  performance,  the  more  ceremoniotis  does  it  become.  The  purely 
formal  character  of  C.  is  thus  illustrated  by  Hooker:  **  The  name  ceremony,"  he  says, 
"we  do  not  use  in  so  large  a  meaning  as  to  bring  sacraments  within  the.  compass  and 
reach  thereof,  although  things  belonging  to  the  outward  form  and  seemly  administration 
of  them  are  contained  in  that  name.'*  The  remark  is  applicable  to  the  most  trivial 
ceremonies  of  social  life  and  of  state  pageantry,  as  well  as  to  the  most  sacred  rites  of 
religion,  for  a  C.  which  is  its  own  object  would  scarcely  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  even 
as  a  ceremony.  The  most  empty  display  has  always  the  ulterior  object  of  imposing  on 
somebody. 

Ceremonies  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  1.  Religious  ceremonies;  2.  Social 
ceremonies;  8.  State  ceremonies;  4.    International  ceremonies. 

Religious  and  state  ceremonies  will  be  treated  of  respectively  under  their  various 
denominations;  see,  for  the  first.  Rites,  Litubgt,  Mass,  Procbsbions,  etc.,  and  for 
the  second.  Coronation;  Court ;  Court,  Presentation  at;  Parliament;  etc.  Social 
C.  will  in  a  great  measure  fall  uAder  the  heads.  Etiquette,  Precedency,  Courtesy, 
Forms  of  Address,  etc. ;  and  international  C.  under  Diplomacy,  Consul,  Ambassa- 
DOR,  etc. 

CEBEOP'SIS  (Gr.  wax-face),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  anatida,  to  which  the  New 
Holland  goose  (G.  Nova  ffoUandue)  belongs.  This  bird  has  been  known  since  the 
southern  shores  of  that  country  were  first  visited  by  navigators.  There,  and  on  the 
adjacent  islands,  it  is  found  in  great  abundance;  and  the  earlier  navicators  easily  sup- 
plied themselves  with  fresh  provisions  by  knocking  them  down  with  sticks,  so  little 
were  they  acquainted  with  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  man.  The  cere  is  remark- 
ably large,  whence  the  name. 

GE'B^S,  among  the  Greeks  named  Demeter,  daughter  of  Ohronos  (Saturn),  by  Ehta 
(Ops),  sister  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Juno,  etc.  She  had  the  misfortune,  alonff  with  her 
other  brothers  and  sister,  to  be  devoured  by  her  father,  who,  however,  vomited  her  forth 
agam  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  gave  him.  By  her  brother  Jupiter  she  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  or  Proserpina  (q.  v.).  The  chief  myth  relating  to  C.  tells  how 
her  daughter  Proserpina  was  stolen  by  Pluto,  and  how  the  mother  wandered  far  in 
quest  of  the  maiden.  After  traveling  m  human  form  nine  days,  and  everywhere  dis- 
tributmg  her  gifts  to  mankind,  she  excited  the  pity  of  Jupiter,"  by  whom  Mercury  was 
dispatched  to  bring  back  Proserpina  from  the  infernal  world,  but  on  the  condition  that 
she  must  spend  there  a  third  part  (or,  as  others  say,  one  half)  of  every  year.  The  myth 
of  C.  was  symbolical  of  the  growth  of  grain ;  some  consider  that  this  is*  intimated  in  the 
name  Demeter,  which  is  thought  to  be  equivalent  toge  meter,  "Mother  Earth."  The 
relations  of  the  worship  of  C.  with  agriculture,  social  order,  etc.,  were  expressed  in  her 
two  great  festivals — the  Eleusima  (q.v.)  and  ThesmopTioria  (q.v.).  C.  was  especially 
worshiped  in  Crete,  Delos,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Arcadia,  Argolis,  and  Attica.  Bulls, 
cows,  pigs,  honey-cakes,  and  fruits  were  offered  to  her.  Among  the  Romans,  her  fes- 
tivals were  styled  Cerealia;  and  of  these,  the  most  interesting  was  the  feast  celebrated 
by  the  rural  population  shortly  before  harvest,  when  the  country  people,  dressed  in 
white,  and  crowned  with  oak-leaves,  danced  and  sang  harvest  songs  in  honor  of  the 
goddess.  The  feast  in  April  lasted  several  days,  ana  was  celebrated  by  games  of  the 
circus.  C.  was  represented,  most  commonly,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  having  her 
head  crowned  with  a  garland  of  corn-ears,  and  holding  a  torch,  a  basket,  or  a  poppy  in 
her  hand. 

CEBX8,  one  of  the  planetoids  (q.v.),  and  the  first  of  them  that  was  discovered.  It 
was  first  seen  by  Piazzi  at  Palermo,  Jan.  1,  1801.  He  continued  to  observe  its  motion 
till  the  18th  of  Feb.,  when  illness  obliged  him  to  discontinue  his  observations,  which, 
however,  sufficed  to  enable  astronomers  approximately  to  calculate  its  orbid.  It  was 
nearly  a  year  after  before  it  again  became  visible,  owing  to  its  approach  to  the  sun. 
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C.'s  luaguitude  is  less  than  that  of  the  moon;  and  it  looks  like  a  star  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth  magnitudes. 

CEBETJB,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eaetece  (q.v.),  containing  about  100 
known  species,  among  which  are  some  of  the  rao^t  splendid  flowers  of  that  order.  One 
of  these  is  C.  »pc'ci(ntimmu8,  now  one  of  the  most  common  greenhouse  plants  in  Britain, 
and  sometimes  cultivated  even  in  windows.  Its  large  flowers  are  of  a  fine  scarlet  color, 
the  inner  petals  with  a  violet  tinge:  they  spring  singly  from  the  younger  branches.  The 
fruit,  when  well  ripened,  i.s  of  a  delicious  flavor.     The  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

CEBIGNOLA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Fog§ia,  23  m.  s.e.  of  Foggia.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts — the  old  and  new  town,  in  the  former  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  walls  still  remain — ^and  is  celebrated  for  the  decisive  victory  obtained  over  the 
French  by  the  Spaniards  in  1503,  and  which  established  the  supremacy'  of  Spain  in 
Naples.  C.  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  cotton  and  fruits.  Pop,  '71, 
25.181. 

C£BIOO,one  of  the  smaller  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands,  was  anciently  called  Cythera; 
is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Morea  by  a  narrow 
strait;  lat.  36"  28'  n.,  long.  23°  e.  It  has  an  area  of  107  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.,  in  1870,  of 
10,637.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  of  land,  it  is  a  very  barren,  dry,  and  moun- 
tainous island.  In  some  parts,  however,  com,  wine,  and  olive-oil  are  raised.  There 
are  two  great  caverns  in  the  island— one  in  the  sea-clifE  at  the  termination  of  the  wild 
glen  of  Milopotamos;  the  other  known  by  the  name  of  the  cavern  of  St.  Sophia,  from  a 
small  chapel  at  its  mouth  dedicated  to  this  saint,  is  situated  at  about  one  and  a  half 
hour's  ride  from  Capsali  (q.v.),  the  capital  of  the  island.  The  former  cavern  is  said  to 
be  3  m.  in  length,  and  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to  creep,  in  many  places,  on  hands 
and  knees  to  explore  it.  The  latter— that  of  St.  Sophia— is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  pos- 
sesses singular  beauty;  it  abounds  in  enormous  stalactites  of  various  shapes  and  great 
beauty.  In  ancient  times,  C.  was  sacred  to  Venus,  being,  according  to  the  old  mythology, 
the  island  that  received  this  goddess  when  she  arose  from  the  sea. 

CEBIN'TETJS  (abusively  named  Merinthub,  i.e.,  a  halter),  a  heretic  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  apostolic  age,  but  of  whom  we  have  nothing  better  than  uncertain  and  con- 
fused accounts.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  studied  philosophy  in  Alex- 
andria. From  Egypt  he  pa.«?sed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  lived  in  Ephesus  contemporane- 
ously (according  to  the  belief  of  the  church)  with  the  aged  apostle  John.  Tradition 
tells  us  that  John  held  the  heretic  in  such  detestation,  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when 
he  encountered  C.  in  the  baths  of  Ephesus,  he  immediately  left  the  place,  sa^in^  to 
those  about  him:  **  Let  us  flee  home,  lest  the  bath  should  fall  while  Cerinthus  is  with- 
in." It  was  believed  in  the  ancient  church,  that  the  gospel  of  St.  John  was  written  in 
opposition  to  the  tenets  of  C. ;  and  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius  (about  she  close  of  the 
2d  c.)  supposed  that  C.  had  revenged  himself  by  falsely  ascribing  the  authorship  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  St.  John — it  being  m  realitv  his  own  work !  The  fathers  contradict  one 
another  in  their  accounts  of  Cerinthus.  Some  describe  him  as  a  complete  Gnostic,  in 
which  case  he  would  be  the  earliest  recorded  teacher  of  that  sect;  others  say  that 
he  held  coarse  and  sensual  millenarian  views,  making  the  millennium  (q.v.),  with 
the  licentious  fancy  of  an  Arab,  consist  chiefly  in  "nuptial  delights;"  and  that  he 
l)elieved  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  to  be  in  part  binding  upon  Christians.  There  can 
l)e  no  doubt  that  C.  made  use  of  the  Jewish  law  at  least  as  a  ^mbol  for  his  Gnostic 
doctrines,  and  also  employed  millenarian  terms  in  a  symbolical  manner;  a  very  natural 
thing  for  him  to  do,  on  the  hypothesis  which  Neander  and  others  have  suggested — that 
Gnosticism  originated,  not  among  the  minds  which  had  received  a  true  Hellenic  cul- 
ture, but  among  the  Judaizing  sects,  whose  theosophy  was  a  jumble  of  the^iritual  and 
the  material.  C.  being  the  oldest  teacher  of  Judaico-Gnostic  principles,  there  would 
naturally  be  a  greater  incongruity  and  want  of  harmony  in  his  language  and  ideas  than 
characterized  Gnosticism  at  a  later  period  of  its  development;  and  subsequent  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  destitute  as  all  of  them  were  of  precise  historical  knowledge  and  sound 
principles  of  criticism,  could  hardly  avoid  misunderstanding  a  system  which  is  not  con- 
sistent throughout,  but  bears  evident  marks  of  being  formed  In  a  transition  epoch. — 
Pauhis  Ilistoria  Cerinthi  (Jena,  1799);  Neander,  Kirchenge^chirhte,  vol.  i.,  part  2. 

CE'BITE,  or  0'chr5ite,  is  the  silicate  of  cerium.  It  is  found  as  a  mineral  in  gneiss, 
at  Westmanland,  Kedderhyttan,  and  Bastnfts.  It  contains  in  100  parts — silica,  16; 
peroxide  of  cerium,  26.55;  oxide  of  lanthanum,  33.38;  carbonic  acid,  4.62;  alumina, 
1.68;  peroxide  of  iron,  3.53;  lime,  3.56;  oxide  of  manganese,  0.27;  and  water,  9.1.  U 
occurs  in  granular  pieces  of  a  clove-brown,  cherry-red.  or  gray  color,  with  a  white 
streak,  a  splintery  fracture,  an  adamantine  luster,  and  is  translucent  at  the  edges. 

CEBI'THIXnc,  a  genus  and  the  type  of  a  family,  ceritTiiadce,  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusca  of  the  order  pectinibranehiata  of  Cuvier.  The  shell  is  spiral,  elongated,  and 
manv-whirled,  with  an  oval  oblique  aperture,  which  has  a  short  canal  in  front.  The 
species  of  this  family  arc  numerous,  most  of  them  marine,  but  many  inhabitinff  estuaries 
and  brackish  rather  than  salt  water;  some  are  found  in  lakes  and  nvers.  A  few  belong 
to  temperate  climates,  but  most  of  them  are  tropical,  and  in  mangrove  swamps  they  par- 
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ticularly  alx>und.  The  fossil  species  are  very  numerous,  almost  all  limited  to  the  tertiary 
formations.    See  Bagshot  Beds. 

CE'BIUM  IS  a  rare  metal  found  native  in  cerite  (q.v.)  and  a  few  other  minerals.  It  is 
a  white  metal,  has  not  been  obtained  in  any  quantity,  is  not  therefore  employed  in  any 
manufacture,  and  forms  two  oxides  and  a  numerous  class  of  salts. 

CEEOPLAS'TIC  (Lat.  eera,  wax),  the  art  of  modeling  in  wax.     See  Wax-wobk. 

CEEOSTBO'TUX,  or  Cestbo'tum,  (Lat.),  a  species  of  encaustic  painting  upon  horn  or 
ivory,  the  lines  of  the  design  being  burued  in  with  the  cestrum  or  burning  needle,  and 
wax  introduced  In  the  furrows  thus  made. 

GEBOZ'TLON.    See  Wax  Palm. 

CEBB'ETO,  a  t.  of  South  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Benevento,  situated  on  a  slope  of 
the  Apennines,  about  23  m.  n.e.  of  Capua.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  cathedral,  and 
manufactures  of  coarse  cloth.     The  district  produces  good  wine.     Pop.  6,469. 

CERRO  DE  PASCO,  or  Pasco.    See  Cekro  Gordo,  ante. 

CEB'EO  OOBDO,  the  name  of  several  localities  of  Spanish  America.—!.  A  plateau  in 
Mexico,  the  most  easterly  on  the  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital.  Here,  on  the  18th 
April,  1847,  the  Americans  totally  defeated  the  Mexicans. — 2.  A  city  of  Peru,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Pasco,  in  the  department  of  Junin.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
richest  silver  mines  in  the  republic;  and  standing  at  an  elevation  of  14,100  ft.,  it  has,  all 
the  year  round,  the  temperature  of  an  English  winter.  The  estimates  of  the  population 
range  from  7,000  to  16,000.     C.  G.  is  140  m.  to  the  n.e.  of  Lima. 

CERRO  GORDO.  See  Cerro  Gordo,  ante,  a  mountain  pass  on  the  national  road 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  April  18,  1847,  gen.  Scott  with  a  United  States 
force  of  8,500  defeated  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  leader,  with  12,000  men,  at  this  place. 
The  Mexican  loss  was  from  1,000  to  1,200  killed  and  wounded  and  8,000  prisoners;  that 
of  the  other  side,  63  killed  and  368  wounded. 

CERRO  GORDO,  a  co.  in  n.  Iowa,  intersected  both  e.  and  w.,  and  n.  and  s.  by  rail- 
roads, and  watered  by' Shell  Rock  river,  Lime  creek,  and  the  head  waters  of  Beaver  Dam 
river;  652.sq.m. ;  pop.  70, 4,722.     It  is  an  agricultural  region.     Co.  seat.  Mason  City. 

CERRO  GORDO  DE  POTOSI',  a  mountain  in  Bolivia,  directly  8.w.  of  Potosi,  con- 
taining very  rich  silver  mines.    The  summit  is  16,150  ft.  above  sea  level. 

CEBTALBO,  a  market  t.  of  central  Italy,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Elsa,  about 
18  m.  s.w.  of  Florence.  It  is  noteworthy  as  the  residence  of  Boccaccio,  as  well  as  the 
scene  of  his  death.  His  house,  surmounted  with  a  tower,  is  still  standing,  and  contains 
the  articles  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  poet's  time,  and  a  fresco  painting  of  him  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini.    Pop.  6,662. 

CEBTHI'ABJB,  a  family  of  birds,  generally  placed  in  the  great  order  inJieMore»  or  pas- 
sen'ncB,  and  tribe  tenuirostres,  although  some  naturalists  have  ranked  them  in  the  order 
scansores.  They  mostly  live  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  feedinj^  on  insects 
which  they  fina  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark;  and  many  of  them  aid  themselves  by  their 
stiff  tail-feathers  in  retaining  their  position  as  they  search  for  their  food  on  the  perpendicu- 
lar stem.  Their  claws  are  long  and  sharp ;  the  liind-toe  is  also  elongated,  so  that  they  can 
take  firm  hold  of  the  bark  or  of  a  small  branch;  and  many  of  them  can  pass  round  a 
horizontal  branch,  clinging  to  its  under-surface  with  their  backs  to  the  ground.  The  bill  of 
many  is  slender  and  curved;  others,  however,  have  a  comparatively  short  and  straight 
bill.  The  tongue  is  cartilaginous  at  the  extremity,  and  so  fitted  to  aid  in  seizing  insect 
prey.  The  plumage  is  usually  dull  and  uniform;  but  the  birds  are  lively  and  active  in 
their  habits.  The  species  are  numerous  and  widely  diffused;  they  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  genera.  All  of  them  are  small  birds.  The  creepers  (q.  v.),  forming  the  genus 
^erthia,  are  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  type  of  the  family.  Wrens  and  nut-hatches, 
although  referred  to  it,  depart  very  considerably  from  this  type.  Many  small  tropical 
and  subtropical  birds,  which  live  by  sucking  honey  from  flowers,  formerly  referred  to 
this  family,  are  now  separated  from  it. 

CBBTIFICATE,  a  written  testimony  to  the  truth  of  a  certain  fact  or  facts.  The  law 
of  England  recognizes  certificates  for  various  purposes.  1.  Annual  C.  of  attorneys.  See 
Attorney.  ^  2.  C.  of  appointment  of  the  creditors'  assignees  to  a  bankrupt's  estate 
and  effects. "  8.  C.  of  conformity  of  a  bankrupt.  4.  C.  of  counsel,  to  enable  a  pauper  to 
litigate  in  forrnd  pauperis.  5.  C.  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  common-law  courts  at 
Westminster,  which  are  of  various  kinds  and  for  various  purposes.  6.  C.  of  rcgistnr  of 
a  ship;  which  is  a  copy  of  what  is  entered  in  the  registry  of  the  ship  in  the  books  of  the 
custom-house.  This  C.  is  granted  by  the  collector,  comptroller,  or  principal  officer  of 
the  customs  at  the  port  of  registry,  and  delivered  to  the  captain  as  a  voucher  of  the  char- 
acter and  privilepjes  of  the  vessel  as  a  British  ship. 

CEBTIFICA'TIOV,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  signifies  the  judicial  assurance  given  to  a 
party  of  the  course  to  be  followed  by  the  judge  in  case  he  disobeys  the  will  of  a  sum- 
mons, or  other  writ  or  order  of  the  court.  Reiterated  contumacy  on  the  part  of  the 
defender  was  at  one  time  punished  with  confiscation  of  his  property  (1449,  c.  29),  but 
now  C.  amounts  to  nothing  beyond  an  intimation  that  if  he  fails  to  appear  in  the  usual 
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manner,  the  judge  will  decern,  or  pronounce  Judgment  against  him.  The  meet  impor- 
tant C.  is  in  the  process  of  reduction-improbation  (q.v.).  In  this  action,  two  terms  are 
allowed  for  the  production  of  the  deed  called  for,  and  sought  to  be  reduced.  There- 
after, an  additional  ten  days  are  given ;  but  should  production  not  be  satisfied  on  their 
expirj',  decree  of  C.  will  be  pronounced,  and  this  decree  has  the  effect  of  declaring  the 
deed  to  be  forged  and  fabricated.  Such  a  decree,  even  though  pronounced  in  absence, 
can  hardly  be  recalled.  In  simple  reduction  (see  Reduction),  the  C.  is  only  to  the  effect 
that  the  deed  shall  be  void  and  null,  till  produced. 

CEBTIFIED  COFT.    8ee  EvmEMCE. 

CEBTIOBA'BI  (Lat.  to  be  certiorated,  or  more  fully  and  accurately  informed  oO,  in 
English  law,  is  an  original  writ  issuing,  in  civil  cases,  out  of  the  chancery  division  of 
the  high  court  of  justice,  and  in  criminal  from  the  queen's  bench  division  of  the  same 
court.  This  writ,  which  runs  in  the  queen's  name,  is  addressed  to  judges  or  officers  of 
an  inferior  court,  commanding  them  to  certify  or  to  return  the  records  of  a  cause 
depending  before  them,  in  order  that  the  party  may  obtain  more  sure  and  speedy  jus- 
tice, from  such  justices  as  shall  be  assigned  to  determine  the  cause.  A  writ  of  C.  may 
be  granted  at  the  instance  either  of  the  prosecutor  or  defender;  but  to  prevent  its  being 
used  as  an  instrument  of  oppression  bv  the  one  party  against  the  other,  it  is  provided  (5 
and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  33,  and  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  30)  that  either  party,  before  applying  for  ii, 
must  obtain  the  leave  of  the  court,  and  enter  into  recognizances. 

The  writ  passes  on  &biU  of  C,  which  states  the  proceedings  in  the  inferior  court,  so 
far  as  they  have  gone;  sets  forth  tlie  alleged  ground  of  incompetency,  by  suggesting  that 
the  cause  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  that  the  defendant  or  witnesses  live 
beyond  it,  or  the  like  reason  why  substantial  justice  cannot  be  done.  The  writ  is  now 
chiefly  used  in  the  queen's  bench  division,  and  is  the  usual  mode  of  correcting  ejccsses 
of  justices  of  the  peace  in  miscellaneous  matters. 

CERTIORA'RI  (ante),  a  writ  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  court  of  record,  requiring 
the  latter  to  send  to  the  former  some  proceeding  pending,  or  the  record  of  some  cause 
terminated  in  cases  where  the  proceedings  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  course  of 
common  law.  The  writ  is  granted  or  refused  at  the  discretion  of  the  superior  court, 
and  the  usual  restilt  is  that  the  proceedings  below  are  either  quashed  or  afBrmed. 

CEBTO'SA  DI  PA'VIA,  La,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monasteries  in  the  world,  is 
situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pavia,  and  was  founded,  1396,  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
Visconti,  first  duke  of  Milan,  to  appease  his  conscience  for  the  muraer  of  his  uncle.  The 
church  is  a  splendid  structure  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  the  ground-plan  being  249 
ft.  long  by  173  ft.  broad.  It  has  altogether  12  chapels,  7  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
church,  and  5  in  the  transept,  some  of  which  are  decorated  with  fine  frescoes  and  paint- 
ings. The  richly  sculptured  fa9ade,  desired  by  Ambrogio  da  Fossano,  named  Borgog- 
none,  was  commenced  in  1473.  The  building  is  made  up  of  various  styles,  but  the 
pointed  prevails  in  the  interior,  which  is  decorated  with  frescoes,  paintings,  etc.,  by  Dan 
Crespi,  Andrea  Solari,  Campi,  and  Ambrogio  Fossano,  and  contains  a  gorgeous  high- 
altar,  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder,  and  several  monuments. 

CEBU'KEir.  This  term  is  applied  to  yellow  waxy  matter  which  is  secreted  by  certain 
glands  lying  in  the  external  auaitory  canal,  or  the  passage  that  leads  from  the  external 
opening  of  the  ear  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Its  main  use,  doubtless,  is  to 
lubricate  this  passage.  It  possesses  a  peculiarly  bitter  taste,  and  some  physiologists  haje 
believed  that  in  consequence  of  this  property  it  prevents  insects  from  entering  the  audi- 
tory canal.     It  is  popularly  known  as  ear-wax, 

CEBUSE,  or  White-lead,  the  basis  of  white  oil-paint,  is  a  earboncUe  of  le/id.  It  ha> 
several  other  names — krems,  Nottingham  white,  flake-white,  etc.  Like  all  other  prepa- 
rations of  lead,  C.  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  exhalations  from  sewers,  or  bv  anv 
thing  which  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  which  case  it  is  changed  to  a  dull  and 
leaden  hue.  Neither  will  it  bear  to  be  mixed  with  any  pigment  containing  sulphur 
such  as  vermilion.  It  is  supposed  that  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  might  be  substituted  for 
C.  as  a  white  pigment  with  advantage. 

CERUT'TI,  Giuseppe  Aktoine  Joachim,  1738-d2;  a  Jesuit  and  professor  in  the  H 
lege  of  that  order  in  Lyons.  Among  his  works  are  an  Apology  for  the  Institute  of  J"^ 
Jesuits;  a  Memoir  of  the  People  of  Fran^^;  a  poem  entitled  The  Oardtn  of  Bietz.  He  aJ>o 
edited  a  weekly  journal,  and  was  once  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly. 

CEBVAN'TES  SA^VE'DBA,  Miguel  de,  one  of  the  greatest  imaginative  writer?  o| 
Spain,  was  b.  of  an  old  Galician  family,  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  Oct.  9,  1547.  He  stuiiiw 
at  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  o^^ 
learned  theologian,  Juan  Lopez  de  Iloyos,  who  was  then  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  tli^ 
university.  But  his  natural  love  of  poetry  led  him  to  spend  most'of  his  time  in  writinir 
elegies,  ballads,  sonnets,  and  a  pastoral  romance  entitled  Filena.  When  22  years  ohl 
C.  served  for  some  time  as  valet  de-chambre  to  cardinal  Giulio  Aquaviva  of  Home.  Ir* 
1570,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  command  of  the  papal  admiral,  Marco  Autonro 
Colonna,  and  fought  gallantly  against  the  Turks.  At  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  he  ^^ 
maimed  for  life  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  left  hand.  He  afterwards  took  part  in  ran 
ous  campaigns.     Captured  by  an  Algerine  squadron,  he  was  made  a€la5B^but  was  ran- 
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somed  in  1580,  after  a  four  years'  captivity.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  reioined  his  regi- 
ment in  the  army  sent  by  Philip  U.  to  support  his  claims  in  Portugal,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  tlie  expedition  to  the  Azores.  In  1684,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  retired 
into  private  life,  to  devote  his  attention  to  literature.  Soon  after  his  publication  of  the 
pastoral  romance,  Galatea  (1684),  he  married,  -commenced  writing  for  the  stage,  and 
produced,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  many^  as  30  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the 
tragedy  Numanda  is  the  most  remarkable.  Dunng  the  years  1688-99,  he  lived  in  strait- 
ened circumstances  in  Seville.  In  1606,  he  once  more  appeared  as  an  author,  and  now 
in  a  sphere  exactly  suited  to  his  genius.  In  his  immortal  work,  D&n  Quixote,  C.  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  that  taste  for  extravagant  romances  of  chivalrv  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed. The  first  part  of  this  great  satirical  work  appeared  in  Madrid,  and  was  received 
at  first  coolly,  but  soon  afterwards  with  loud  applause,  which,  at  a  later  period,  was 
echoed  from  all  parts  of  educated  Europe.  Don  Quixote,  though  written  with  a  satuical 
purpose,  is  throughout  pervaded  hy  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  With  that  universality 
which  belongs  to  the  highest  genius,  C.  connected  a  universal  human  interest  with 
descriptions  of  local  and  temporary  characteristics.  He  did  not  intend  by  his  Don 
Quixote  to  burlesque  the  old  Spanish  knight-errantry,  for,  as  Mr.  Ford  remarks  (see 
Handbook  of  Spain^  part  i.,  p.  23o),  "  the  thing  had  expired  a  century  before  his  birth;" 
but  to  put  an  end  to  the  absurd  and  affected  romances  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to 
read,  and  which  were  believed  to  be  true  pictures  of  chivalry.  He  had  also,  it  is  quite 
clear,  another  object  in  view — viz.,  to  show  that  the  deeper  and  truer  and  more  guile- 
less a  nature  is,  the  more  will  it  become  the  jest  and  butt  of  real  life;  but  he  likewise 
teaches  us  that  the  pure  heart  and  the  high  soul  obtain  a  triumph  which  misfortunes 
and  blunders  cannot  tarnish;  for  the  knight  always  "  disinterested,  generous,  elevated, 
and  beneficent,"  though  "the  sweet  bells  of  his  intellect  are  jangled  and  out  of  tune," 
maintains  throughout  a  firm  hold  on  our  affections  and  esteem.  Charles  Lamb  has  truly 
said,  that  readers  who  see  nothing  more  than  a  burlesque  in  Don  Quixote,  have  but  a 
shallow  appreciation  of  the  work. 

Though  received  with  enthusiasm,  Don  Quixote  brought  no  pecuniary  reward  to  the 
author.  He  was  left  in  the  obscurity  and  poverty  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many 
years,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  improve  his  circumstances.  After  silence  during  sev- 
eral years,  C.  published  his  twelve  Novelas  Examplares  (Exemplary  Tales),  1613;  his 
Viage  al  Parruuto  (Journey  to  Parnassus),  1614 — his  next  best  production  to  Don  Quixote; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  produced  eight  new  dramas,  but  these  were  indifferently 
received.  In  1614,  a  certain  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda  published  at  Tarragona 
a  so-called  continuation  of  Don  Quixote,  which  was  made  a  vehicle  of  abuse  lav- 
ished on  Cervantes.  It  appears  that  C.  suffered  considerably  under  these  despicable 
attacks;  but  he  revenged  himself  in  noble  style  by  publishing  (1615)  the  true  continua- 
tion of  Don  Quixote.  I^ear  the  close  of  his  career,  C.  found  a  patron  in  the  count  of 
Lemos,  who  relieved  his  poverty.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  resided  in 
Madrid,  where  he  died,  April  28,  1616.  No  stone  marks  the  spot  where  his  remains 
were  interred.  His  novel,  The  Sorrotos  of  PersHes  and  Siffunnunda,  was  posthumously 
Dublishcd.  In  1835,  when  the  house  in  which  the  poet  had  lived  in  Madrid  was  rebuilt, 
a  bust  of  C,  by  the  sculptor  Don  Antonio  Sol&,  was  placed  in  the  front. 

Among  the  several  editions  of  Don  Quixote,  we  may  mention  the  splendid  one  in  4 
vols.  (Madrid,  1780);  that  by  Pellicer  (5  vols.,  Madrid,  1798);  the  fourth  published  by 
the  Madrid  academy,  with  an  admirable  life  of  C.  by  Navarette  (5  vols.,  Madrid,  1819); 
Diego  Clemencin's  edition,  with  the  most  complete  commentary  (6  vols.,  Madrid,  1838-39); 
and  a  good  pocket-edition,  published  at  Leipsic  (6  vols.,  1800-7^.  Of  the  collected  works 
of  C,  an  edition,  not  containing  the  comedies,  appeared  at  Madrid  (16  vols.,  1803-5); 
and  another,  without  the  Journey  to  Parnassus,  was  published  in  the  same  city  (11 
vols.,  1829).  Don  Aug.  Garcia  de  Arrieta  published  a  selection  from  the  works  of  C. 
(10  vols.,  Paris,  1826-32);  and  a  reprint  of  the  collected  works  is  included  in  Baudry's 
Cekccion  de  los  Afejores  Autores  EspaUdes  (Paris,  1840-41).  England  has  been  fertile  in 
translationsofC.'s  immortal  work.  The  first  is  that  of  Thomas  Skelton  (1612-20),  in 
addition  to  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Philips,  Motteux,  Smollett,  Durfey,  Jar- 
vis,  Wilmot,  and  Clark.    The  best  are  those  of  Skelton,  Jarvis,  and  Clark. 

CEBVE'BA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona,  28  m.  e.  of  the  city  of  Lerida. 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  pierced  with  nine  gates,  and  the 
west  approach  is  commanded  by  a  castle,  which  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The 
university  of  Lerida  was  removed  here  by  Philip  V.,  but  it  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Barcelona.  The  university  building,  a  massive  but  unsightly  edifice,  is  still  standing, 
C.  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  fabrics.     Pop.  5,300. 

CEETE'TBRB,  or  C^rve'tri  (ancient  Caere  or  Agylla),  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  27  m.  w. 
of  Rome.  Though  now  a  place  of  some  700  or  800  inhabitants,  it  was  formerly  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  Etruria,  possessing,  it  is  said,  a  famous  collection  of  paint- 
ings before  even  Rome  was  founded.  Many  Etruscan  remains  of  value  have  been 
found  here. 

CERVET'ERfe,  or  Cervbt'ri  {ante),  a  village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cflere,  in  s. 
Etruria.  near  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  in  the  district  of  Civita  Vecchia,  82  m.  from  Rome. 
It  afforded  refuge  to  the  Tarquins  after  their  expulsion  from  Rome,  and  was  by  the 
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Romans  chosen  as  the  safest  hiding-place  of  their  treasures  during  the  occupation  of 
the  capital  by  the  Gauls.  The  old  city  thenceforward  declinS,  and  in  1250  was 
deserted  by  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  the  present  village  of 
Ceri.  From  the  fact  that  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  Roman  citizenship 
without  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  "  Cfisrite  franchise"  came  to  be  a  proverbial  expression 
denoting  disfranchisement.  Many  iuterestinff  Etruscan  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  city.    One  of  the  sepulchres  belonged  to  the  Tarquin  family. 

CEB'YIA,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  18  m.  s.s.e.  of  Ravenna.  It 
is  TOjfularly  built,  has  a  cathedral  and  several  convents;  and  from  a  marsh  in  the  neigh* 
borliood  about  50,000  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained,  the  salt-workB  employing  a 
considerable  number  of  the  population,  which  is  about  6,000. 

,      CEBVIDJE  AND  CEB'VTTS.    See  Deer. 

CEBYIN,  Mont  (Qer.  Matterhom;  Ital.  Monte  Sihio),  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  about  40  m.  e.n.e.  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  between  the  Valais  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Val  d'Aosta  in  Piedmont.  Above  an  unbroken  glacier  line  of  11,000  ft.  high,  it  rises  in 
an  inaccessible  obelisk  of  rock,  more  than  8000  ft.  higher,  and  is  described  by  the  late 
prof.  Forbes  as  the  most  striking  natural  object  he  had  ever  seen.  The  total  elevation 
of  the  mountain  is  14,836  feet.  The  Col  of  Mont  C,  used  as  a  passage  for  horses  and 
mules  in  summer,  has  an  elevation  of  10,988  feet. 

CEBYIHA'BA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  12  m.  n.w.  of  Avellino.  It 
has  a  convent  and  several  churches,  and  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  Pop. 
2,328.. 

CE'SABI,  GiTJSEFPE  (sometimes  called  Giuseffino,  or  il  Catalierb  d'Arfino),  an 
Italian  painter,  was  b.  at  Rome,  1570,  and  d.  there  in  1640  (or  1642).  He  was  greatlv 
honored  by  no  less  than  five  popes,  and  his  paintings  were  always  highly  popular.  Uis 
w^orks — in  fresco  and  oil — aisplay  lively  imagination,  gay  coloring,  and  great  tact  in 
execution;  but  are  deficient  in  natural  simplicity,  correctness  of  aesign,  symmetry  of 
arrangement,  and  dignitv  of  style.  As  he  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  mannerists,  he 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  attacks  made  by  the  artistic  reformers,  Caravaggio,  the 
Caracci,  and  their  followers — who  constituted  the  naturalisU — on  the  conventional  or 
pseudo-idealistic  style  of  painting. 

GESABOT'TI,  Melchiore,  an  excellent  Italian  poet,  was  b.  at  Padua,  15th  May. 
1730,  and  d.  8d  Nov.,  1808.  He  gained  a  reputation  b^  the  vigor  and  originalitv  of 
his  St  vie,  especiallv  in  his  translation  of  Macpherson's  Onnan  (2  vols.,  Padua,  1768).  ^e 
versification  of  this  work,  like  that  of  C.'s  free  translation  of  the  Iliad,  under  the  title  of 
La  Morte  di  Ettare,  was  admired  by  Alfieri.  C.  unquestionably  threw  fresh  life  into 
Italian  literature,  but  few  in  this  country  will  consider  his  enthusiasm  very  rational, 
when  it  could  induce  him  to  think  poor  Macpherson  a  better  poet  than  Homer.  C.'s  best 
work  was  his  Sagffio  stiUa  Filomfia  dells  Lingne  (Padua,  1785),  written  in  opposition  to 
the  academical  pedantry  of  La  Orusca.  His  prose  style  is  vigorous,  but  full  of  innova- 
tions, especially  Gallicisms. 

GESE'NA,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  about  12  m.  s.e.  of  Forli,  on  the  Emilian  Way.    Il  is 

?leasantly  situated  on  a  hill-slope,  washed  by  the  Savio.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the 
*alazzo  Pubbltco,  the  Capuchin  church,  and  the  library  founded  by  Domenico  Malatesta 
Novello,  in  1452,  with  a  rich  collection  of  M8S.  There  are  many  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries, as  befits  a  place  that  gave  birth  to  two  popes— Pius  VI.  and  VII.  It  has  some 
silk  factories,  with  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  productive  sulphur 
mines.     Pop.  72,  85,870. 

CESNOXA,  LuiGi  Palma  di,  ll.d.,  Count,  b.  in  Turin,  Italy,  1832.  When  hut  15 
years  old  he  enlisted  in  the  war  against  Austria.  In  1850,  he  graduated  from  the  Turin 
royal  military  academy,  receiving  a  commission  which  he  surrendered  in  1854.  In  the 
Crimean  war  he  was  a  staff  ofl3cer.  He  emigrated  to  New  York  in  1860,  and  began 
teaching  languages.  The  next  year  he  married  one  of  his  pupils,  a  daughter  of  com- 
modore Rei(T,  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  In  tlie  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  col.  of  cavalry 
and  participated  in  many  engagements  until  June,  1863,  when  he  was  wounded  and 
made  prisoner.  He  was  exchanged  not  long  after,  and  left  the  service  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  with  the  rank  of  brig. gen. ;  at  once  became  an  American  citizen,  and 
was  appointed  consul  at  Cyprus.  There  he  soon  interested  himself  deeply  in  archie 
ological  researches,  and  brought  to  light  some  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  ancient 
Greek  art  thus  far  recovered  (see  ARCHiKOLOGY).  (Jen.  Cesnola  has  devoted  the  Kt^ter 
portion  of  his  time  to  Cyprian  or  Grecian  exploration  for  the  past  16  years.  In  1878,  he 
gave  lectures  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1879,  was  made  a  director  of  the 
metropolitan  museum  of  art,  in  which  his  great  collection  is  deposited.  (See  Nbw 
York  Citt.) 

C1§)SPEDES,  Carlob  Maituislde,  b.  in  Cuba,  1819;  educated  in  the  university  at 
Havana,  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  traveled  in  Europe  and  learned  several  languages. 
At  Madrid  he  was  concerned  with  Prim  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  compelled  to  fly.  He  returned  to  Cuba  and  began  the  practioe  of  law 
When  Lopez  made  his  revolutionary  experiment,  C.  sympathize  with  tne  acts  and  was 
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imprisoned'.  When  the  revolt  of  1868  began  he  was  the  leader,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  liberate  the  slaves  on  his  sugar  estate.  On  the  10th  of  Oct.,  1868,  he  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Cuba  on  the  field  of  Yara,  and  when  the  republic  was  formally 
organized,  April  10,  1869,  he  was  elected  president.  The  attempt  at  revolution  was 
kept  up  at  intervals  until  1878.  On  the  2l8t  of  Feb.,  in  that  year,  the  rebellion  was  offi- 
cially declared  at  an  end. 

CfeSPE'DES,  Pablo  de.  1538-1608;  a  Spanish  theologian,  linguist,  poet,  painter, 
architect,  and  sculptor;  b.  at  Cordova,  and  educated  at  Alcala  de  Henarcs,  and  in  art 
at  Rome.  He  was  a  bold  and  correct  draughtsman,  a  skillful  anatomist,  and  a  master 
of  color  and  composition.  His  best  picture  is  "The  Last  Supper,"  at  Cordova.  But 
little  of  his  poetry  has  been  preserved,  the  most  important  being  fragments  of  77ie  Art 
of  Painting,     C.  held  the  office  of  i)rebend  of  the  cathedral  of  Cordova. 

CESS,  probably  a  corruption  for  aMe$»,  from  the  Ital.  assessare,  to  iinpose  a  t«x.  It 
has  long  been  used  in  England  as  synonymous  with  the  more  modem  noun  atuk'Msmevt. 
Camden,^in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  speaks  of  every  man  being  ''cessed  by  the  pole,  man 
by  man,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  goods  and  lands."    Sec  Land-tax. 

CESSIO  BONOBim  (Lat.  cession  or  surrender  of  goods),  a  process  which  the  law  of 
Scotland  luis  borrowed  from  that  of  Rome,  and  which,  like  many  others,  is  common  to 
it  with  most  of  the  continental  systems.  A  C.  B.  may  be  defined  to  be  an  equitable 
relief  from  the  severity  of  the  earlier  laws  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  granted  to  a  debtor 
in  consideration  of  a  cession  of  his  goods  to  his  creditors.  The  junsdiction  in  cessios 
formerly  belonged  exclusively  to  the  court  of  session,  but  by  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  56,  it 
was  extended  to  sheriffs.  The  principal  regulations,  with  reference  to  this  process,  at 
present  in  force,  are  the  following:  Any  debtor  in  prison,  or  who  has  been  in  prison,  or 
even  against  whom  a  warrant  of  imprisonment  has  )>een  issued,  may  apply  for  a  cessio 
bohorum.  In  his  petition,  he  sets  forth  his  inability  to  pay  his  debts,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  surrender  his  estates,  and  prays  for  interim  protection.  This  petition  must  be 
intimated  in  the  Gazette.  The  bankrupt  then  lodges  with  the  sheriff-clerk  a  state  of  his 
affairs,  subscribed  by  himself,  with  all  the  relative  books  and  papers.  On  a  day 
appointed  for  the  purpo.se,  he  is  examined  before  the  sheriff  on  oath;  and  if  his  creditors 
object  to  the  petition,  they  are  heard,  and  a  proof,  if  necessary,  allowed  them.  What- 
ever order  tlie  sheriff  may  pronounce  is  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  session,  or  a 
lord  ordinary  in  vacation.  Cessios  originating  in  the  court  of  session  are  sued  out  in  the 
form  of  a  summons,  by  which  all  the  creditors  are  called  as  defenders  to  the  action. 
Anyone  or  more  of  them  may  appear;  and  the  pursuer  will  not  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  the  process,  till  he  has  satisfied  the  court  that  his  insolvency  has  arisen  from  misfor- 
tune, and  that  his  disclosure  of  tlie  state  of  his  affairs  is  full  and  honest.  The  burden  of 
proving  objections  to  his  statements,  and  to  the  evidence  which  he  may  produce,  will  be 
laid  on  the  creditors.  If  the  debtor  can  find  caution  (q.v.)  to  attend  all  diets  when  called 
on,  the  sheriff  or  the  court  of  session  may  grant  him  liberation  or  protection  whilst  the 

Erocess  is  pending.  A  decree  of  C.  B.  operates  as  an  assignation  of  the  debtor's  mo  va- 
le estate  in  favor  of  a  trustee  for  behoof  of  the  creditors.  These  trustees,  like  those  in 
sequestrations,  are  now  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  accountant  in  bankruptcv. 
A  C.  B.  differs  from  a  sequestration  (q.v.)  in  this,  that  it  confers  no  power  on  the  bank- 
rupt to  insist  on  his  discharge,  and  affords  no  protection  against  the  attachment  of  his 
subsequent  acquisitions  by  his  crediters.  The  debtor  has  the  privilege  of  retaining  his 
working  tools;  but  nothing  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  mere  aliment  will  be  allowed, 
even  to  half-pay  officers  and  clergymen. 

GESTIU8,  PvRAMiD  OF,  a  Roman  monument  of  the  Augustan  age,  situated  close  to 
the  Porto  San  Paolo,  partly  without  and  partly  within  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  It  is 
known  to  every  English  traveler,  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cemetery  where 
Protestants  dying  in  Rome  are  buried.  The  exterior  form  is  perfectly  preserved ;  but 
of  the  paintings  which  formerly  decorated  the  internal  walls,  only  a  few  traces  remain. 
Several  copies  of  these  paintings  have  been  made,  of  which  we  may  mention  those  edited 
by  Falconieri,  1661.  The  pyramid  is  125  ft.  hich,  100  ft.  m  width  at  the  base;  the  walls 
26  ft.  thick.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  tufa,  faced  with  slabs  of  Carrara  marble,  now  per- 
fectly black  with  age,  and  rests  on  a  base  of  travertine  8  ft.  high.  The  interior  contains 
burial  chambers  of  considerable  extent  The  inner  walls  are  covered  with  hard  stucco, 
and  the  roof  is  vaulted.  Both  the  walls  and  the  roof  were  covered  with  paintings  of 
female  figures.  The  memory  of  the  Caius  Cestius  for  whom  this  pyramid  was  built  has 
perished,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  the  Cestius  whom  Cicero — ^in  the  ora- 
tion pro  Flacco — mentions  as  a  rich  man  of  business,  who,  having  no  children,  left  a 
lar^e  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  himself.  Twofiuted  columns  of 
white  marble,  now  standing  before  the  pyramid  of  C,  with  their  bases  and  two  other 
bases,  were  discovered  in  the  excavations  of  1668.  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid.  In  the 
cemetery,  the  remains  of  several  celebrated  men  have  their  resting-place,  among  whom 
are  the  poets  Keats  and  Shelley,  Wyatt  the  sculptor,  and  Bell  the  anatomist. 

CESTOID  WOSMS  (Lat.  cettus,  a  band  or  throng),  a  family  of  erUoioa,  or  intestinal 
worms,  of  the  order  Ccdehnintha  (q.v.),  consisting  of  tape- worms  and  other  creatures 
which  resemble  them  in  structure  and  habits.    The  number  of  different  kinds  iDf'^gW* 
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is  great  Tbeir  natural  history  is  impoHant  in  reference  to  the  health  of  human  beings 
and  of  the  most  valuable  domesticated  animals;  and  although  the  subject  is  not  in  all 
respects  an  agreeable  one,  it  presents  much  that  is  interesting  and  wonderful.  Recent 
discoveries  have  ^iven  it  an  entirely  new  character. 

C.  W.,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  when  alone  they  possess  the  form  from  which 
their  name  is  derived,  are  in  reality  compound  animals,  like  many  zoophytes  and  asci- 
dians.  They  do  not,  however,  like  these,  subsist  by  food  entering  the  system  through 
mouths  with  which  the  individuals  composing  it  are  furnished ;  for  the  joints  of  a  cestoid 
worm,  the  individuals  composing  the  system  or  "colony,"  have  no  mouth;  nor  is  there 
any  mouth  in  what  is,  on  various  accounts,  quite  proper!}'  regarded  as  the  head,  hut 
nutriment  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  medium  hy  endosmone  (q.v.);  nourishing 
iuices  entering  everywhere  through  the  skin,  as  in  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of  planis. 
into  the  cellular  tissue  or  parenchyma  of  which  the  whole  body  consists.  The  head  of 
a  cestoid  worm  ^  furnished  with  organs — different  in  different  kinds — by  which  it 
affixes  itself  to  the  iinicr  surface  of  the  intestine  of  a  vertebrate  animal.  AVJien  first  it 
gets  into  this  situation,  the  hotly  is  very  short,  and  has  no  joints;  but  they  sopn  begin 
to  appear  as  transver:»c  s:riiv.  aiid  gradually  increasing  in  size,  become  in  most  of  the 
kinds  very  distinct,  and  at  last  separate  from  the  system  in  which  they  were  produced, 
and  are  carried  away  out  of  the  intestines  of  the  animal  which  contained  them.  This 
does  not  take  place,  however,  till  they  have  not  only  become  mature  in  the  development 
of  tlie  sexual  organs — the  principal  organs  to  be  observed  in  them — but  until  they  are 
full  of  what  are  called  eggs,  which,  indeed,  are  rather  young  ones  ready  for  a  separate 
existence,  and  each  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  jtrotcctive  shell.  Each  joint  of  a  cestoid  worm 
is  androgynous.  Whilst  the  most  matured  joints  are  thrown  off  from  the  posterior  end, 
new  joints  are  continually  formed,  as  at  first,  in  the  part  nearest  to  the  head.  The 
number  of  joints  thus  formed  from  a  single  individual  is  very  great,  as  will  appear 
when  it  is  considered  that  tape  worms  have  been  found  20  feet  long  or  upwards,  and 
that  these  have  probably  been  throwing  off  joints  in  large  numbers  before  opportunity 
has  been  obtained  of  measuring  them. 

As  the  C.  W.  have  no  mouth,  so  they  have  no  alimentary  canal.  Some  of  them,  a? 
the  true  tape-worms,  have  been  supposed  to  imbibe  nourishment  by  the  sucking  disks  of 
the  head;  but  these  are  more  probably  mere  organs  of  attachment,  and  the  canals  whicli 
are  seen  to  arise  behind  them,  apparently  belong,  not  to  the  digestive,  but  to  the  va'4cular 
system,  and  are  united  by  transverse  vessels  or  vascular  rings  in  the  head  and  in  each 
of  the  segments.  The  only  trace  of  a  nervous  system  hitherto  observed  is  a  single  gan- 
glion in  the  head,  which  in  some  is  seen  to  send'  off  nerves  to  the  suckers. 

The  division  into  segments  remains  imperfect  in  some  cestoid  worms.  Those  of  the 
genus  //</j/^i— chiefly  found  in  birds  and  fishes — resemble  a  long  flat  ribbon,  not  even 
notched  along  the  edge,  and  containing  a  mere  series  of  hermaphrodite  brood-placiN 
When  segmentation  is  perfect,  the  segments  (proglottideif),  on  separating  from  the  partut 
system  (atrobila),  possess  life  and  a  little  power  of  independent  motion,  creeping  away 
on  moist  ground,  plants,  etc.  Their  period  of  separate  existence,  however,  is  brief;  they 
burst  or  decay,  and  the  numerous  minute  embryos  which  they  contain  are  ready  to 
commence  their  career,  if  in  auv  way  transferred  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of 
proper  kind,  which  is  generally  diftercut  from  that  whose  intestine  their  parent  inhabited. 
This  may  happen  by  their  being  swallowed — or  even  the  proghttis  itself — along  ^vith 
water,  grass,  etc.  Some  of  the  C.  W.  in  this  en\bryo  state  find  their  appropriate  placi- 
in  thf  stomachs  of  vertebrate,  and  others  in  those  of  invertebrate  animals. 

The  shell  being  broken  or  digested,  the  young  cestoid  wonn  is  set  free.  It  i^ 
extremely  unlike  the  proglottis  by  which  it  was  generated.  It  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  vesicle  furnished  with  a  few  microscopic  hooks.  It  possesses,  however,  a  power  of 
active  migration  by  means  of  these  hooks,  and  is  able  to  perforate  the  stomach  of  thf 
animal  which  contains  it.  To  this  its  instinct  seems  immediately  to  prompt  it,  and  it  is 
so  minute  that  it  passes  through  the  stomach  without  any  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
animal.  It  now  probably  gets  into  the  blood,  and  is  lodged  in  some  of  the  capillaries, 
from  which  it  makes  its  way  again  by  perforation,  until  it  finds  a  suitable  place  in 
some  of  the  tissues  or  of  the  serous  cavities,  in  the  flesh,  or  in  such  orgiuis  as  the  liver 
or  the  brain;  and  here  relinquishing  all  active  migration,  it  rapidly  increases  in  size,  at 
the  same  time  developing  a  head,  which  is  in  fact  that  of  a  cestoid  worm,  and  generally 
cither  encysts  itself  or  is  encysted — inclosed  in  a  cyst  (q.  v.)— according  to  circumstances, 
or  Mccording  to  its  species.  Great  numbers  of  such  pamsites  are  sometimes  present  in  a 
single  animal,  causing  disease  and  even  death.  Until  recently,  they  were  regarded  hy 
naturalists  as  constituting  species  and  genera  quite  distinct  from  the  C.  W..  of  which 
tliey  are  really  the  young;  and  the  name  ttcolrx,  formerly  given  to  one  of  these  supposed 
genera,  has  now  become  a  common  name  for  the  young  of  all  C.  W.  in  this  stage,  as 
tarra  is  the  common  name  for  the  young  of  insects  in  their  first  stage  after  being  hatched 
from  the  c^%.  Those  scolices  which  inhabit  vertebrate  animals  very  generally  become 
distended  with  a  watery  fluid,  and  in  this  state  were  formerly  regarded  as  hydatids 
(q.v.);  little  else,  indeed,  appearing  without  very  careful  examination,  but  a  small  bag 
flllcd  with  fluid,  the  scolex  head  being  formed  within  the  bag,  althou^  capable  of  being 
everted  from  it,  as  the  finger  of  a  glove  which  has  been  drawn  in  at  the  end  is  turned 
out     Such  is  the  young  of  the  common  tape-worm  {tania  solium),  formerly  known  to 
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naturaliBts  bb  cysHeereua  eeUvlosa,  and  found  in  the  flesh  of  the  pig  and  of  some  other 
animals,  and  sometimes  of  man.  It  is  this  scolex,  existing  in  great  numbers,  which 
produces  in  the  pig  the  diseased  state  commonly  known  as  measly;  and  it  is  very  unsafe 
even  to  handle  measly  pork  in  a  raw  state,  because  a  scolex  accidentally  getting  into  the 
mouth,  and  thence  intQ  the  stomach,  is  likely  to  become  a  formidable  inmate  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  particular  species  has  the  power  of  multi> 
plying  in  its  scolex  state,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  it  exists  in  the  flesh  of  the  pig 
may  be  unfavorable  to  its  so  doing,  and  the  prodigious  numbers  sometimes  existing  in  a 
single  animal  have  probabl^r  all  entered  by  the  mouth  in  the  way  already  described,  the 
contents  of  a  single  proglottis  or  joint  of  a  tape- worm  being  perhaps  sufiicient  to  account 
for  them;  but  some  scolices,  as  that  called  comurus  eerebrdUs,  found  in  the  brain  of 
slieep,  and  the  cause  of  the  disease  called  staggers — now  known  to  be  the  scolex  of  a 
tania  of  the  dog — are  proliferous  by  a  sort  of  pullulation,  so  that  clusters  of  scolices 
cover  the  same  parental  vesicle.  Until,  however,  the  scolex  reaches  the  intestine  of  an 
animal  suited  to  it,  its  propagation  is  entirely  unsexual,  and  no  organs  of  sex  exist;  but 
no  sooner  is  it  there,  than  it  begins  to  develop  itself  into  a  cestoid  worm,  and  to  produce 
androgynous  joints,  fertile  of  new  embryos,  as  already  described.  Thus  we  have  in 
these  creatures  an  instance,  in  its  relations  the  most  important  known,  of  the  recently 
discovered  alternation  of  generations.  See  Generations,  Alternation  op.  The 
transference  of  the  scolex  from  its  place  of  growth  to  that  in  which  it  becomes  a  cestoid 
worm,  usually  if  not  always  takes  place  by  the  animal  which  contains  it  being  eaten  by 
that  whose  intestine  is  suitable  to  its  perfect  development.  Each  kind  of  cestoid  worm 
is  limited  to  certain  kinds  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment 
that  if  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  other  kinds,  the  scolices  soon  die.  The  only  C. 
W.  which  infest  the  human  species  are  hothriocephdlus  (q.v.)  lutuSy  and  tape- worms  (q.v.). 
See  Yon  Sie hold's  interesting  work  on  tape  and  cystic  worms,  printed  for  the  Sydennam 
society  (London,  1857). 

.  CESTBA'CION'i «  genus  of  sharks,  regarded  as  constituting  a  distinct  family,  cestraei- 
ontidcB,  although  not  more  than  two  species  are  known  as  now  existing.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  having  two  dorsal  fins  and  one  anal,  the  first  dorsal  situated  over  the  space 
between  the  pectorals  and  veutrals;  a  spine  forming  the  front  of  each  dorsal;  a  short, 
wide  tail,  with  its  upper  lobe  strongly  notched  beneath;  the  mouth  at  the  fore-end  of 
the  snout;  spout-holes  distinctly  visible,  rather  behind  the  eyes;  eyes  destitute  of  nicti- 
tating membrane;  small  gill-openings;  and  the  front  of  the  mouth  armed  with  sharp 
angular  teeth,  whilst  the  margins  and  inner  surface  of  the  jaws  are  covered  with  pave- 
ment-like teeth,  presenting  a  general  continuity  of  surface,  as  in  skates,  and  disposed  in 
rounded  oblique  scrolls — the  former  evidently  adapted  to  the  seizing  of  food,  the  latter 
to  the  crushing  and  bruising  of  it.  The  Port  Jackson  shark  or  "nurse "  (C.  Phtlippi)  of 
the  Australian  seas,  and  the  cat  shark  of  Japan  and  China  {C.  zebra),  seems  to  differ 
chiefly  in  the  patterns  of  color.  The  cestra^dorUidcB  are  particularly  interesting  to  geolo- 
gists; for  the  oldest  fossil  sharks  belong  in  great  part  to  this  family,  of  which  '*  remains 
are  found  even  in  the  paleozoic  strata;  they  become  more  numerous  in  the  carbonifer- 
ous series;  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  lias  and  chalk  formations;  but  there  they  cease 
almost  entirely,  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  series  scarcely  containing  anv  of  them;"  whilst 
now  the  species  are  reduced,  as  we  have  seen,  to  one  or  two,  and  other  types  of  shark 
have  become  more  prevalent. 

CESTBTTU,  the  style  or  spatula  used  by  the  ancients  in  encaustic  painting  in  wax  and 
ivory.     See  Encaustic. 

CESTUI  QUE  TBUST,  a  person  who  possesses  the  equitable  right  to  deal  with  prop- 
erty, the  legal  estate  in  which  is  vested  in  a  trustee.  There  is  such  a  confidence  between 
the  cestui  que  trust  and  his  trustee,  that  no  action  at  law  will  lie  between  them,  but 
they  must  settle  their  differences  and  arrange  their  disputes  in  a  court  of  equity.  **  The 
phrase  cestui  que  trust  is  a  barbarous  Norman  law  French  phrase,  and  is  so  ungainly 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  English  idiom,  that  it  is  surprising  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
English  legal  profession  has  not  long  banished  it,  and  substituted  some  phrase  in  the 
English  idiom,  furnishing  an  analogous  meaning." — Wharton's  Law  Lexicon. 

CESTUI  QUE  VIE,  a  person  whose  life  is  the  measure  of  the  duration  of  an  estate. 
If  A.  grants  to  B.  an  estate  to  be  B.'s  own  so  long  as  another  person  named  C.  lives, 
then  C.  is  the  cestui  que  vie. 

CE8TTJS  (Gr.  kestos,  embroidered),  a  girdle  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman  women  close 
under  the  breasts,  and  so  distinguished  from  the  zone,  worn  round  the  loins.  The  C.  of 
Venus  was  covered  w^ith  alluring  representations,  so  that  Juno  borrowed  it  when  she 
desired  to  win  the  love  of  Jupiter. — Cestus — or,  more  correctly,  CiKSTUS,  from  the  Lat. 
€<Bdere,  to  slay — is  also  the  name  of  the  covering  for  the  hands  worn  by  Roman  pugilists. 
It  was  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  leathern  thong  or  bandage  to  strengthen  the  fist;  but 
afterwards  it  was  covered  with  knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron,  etc.,  to 
increase  the  force  of  the  blow.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  pugilist  armed  with  the  C. 
to  dash  out  the  brains  or  break  the  limbs  of  his  antagonist.  The  Roman  pugilist 
ipoBSiuarius)  was  often  represented  in  sculpture. 
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CETA'CEA  (Gr.  ketas,  a  whale),  an  order  of  mammalia  (q.v.)  greatly  differing  in  gen- 
eral form  and  habits  from  the  rest  of  that  class,  so  as  indeed  to  be  popularly  reckoned 
among  fishes.  The  C.  have  a  fish-like  form,  terminating  in  a  fish-like  tail  or  tail-fin, 
which,  however,  is  not  vertical,  as  in  fishes,  but  horizontal,  and  is  the  great  instrument 
of  progression;  being  moved  by  very  powerful  muscles,  commonly  with  an  oblique 
downward  and  lateral  movement,  like  that  by  which  a  boat  is  propelled  in  sculling,  but 
sometimes  by  direct  upward  and  downward  strokes,  when  greater  velocity  is  requisite. 
There  are  no  hinder  limbs,  and  even  the  pelvis  is  represented  only  by  two  small  rudi- 
mentary bones,  suspended  in  the  soft  parts,  so  that  the  body  tapers  gradually  and  unin- 
terruptedly towards  the  tail.  The  fore-limbs  are  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively, 
adapted  for  swimming;  their  bones,  however,  appearing  in  the  skeleton  as  those  of  a 
hand,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  an  arm,  of  which  the  bones  are  much  abbreviated  and 
consolidated,  with  little  power  of  motion  except  at  the  shoulder-joint,  and  are  entirely 
concealed  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal.  The  head  is  connected  with  the  body  with- 
out any  apparent  neck,  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  are  partly  ankylosed  or  soldered 
together.  The  skin  is  naked,  having  no  general  covering  of  hair,  although  some  of  the 
species  possess  conspicuous  whiskers.  The  C.  agree  with  quadrupeds,  notwithstanding 
the  great  differences  already  indicated,  in  the  most  important  parts  of  their  organiza- 
tion. They  are  viviparous,  and  suckle  their  young,  for  which  they  exhibit  'jeaX  affec- 
tion; they  are  also  warmblooded,  breathe  by  lungs,  and  not  by  gills,  and  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  air.  An  approach  to  their  fish-like 
form  is  to  be  seen  in  seals  (q.v.)  and  other  phocidm  (q.v.);  in  which,  however,  the  hinder 
limbs  are  largely,  although  peculiarly  developed,  whilst  the  fisb-Uke  tail-fin  is  wanting: 
the  skin  has  a  covering  of  hair;  and  the  head  and  fore-limbs  more  resemble  those  of 
ordinary  quadrupeds. 

The  C.  are  usually  divided  into  two  sections— the  herbivorous  and  the  ordinary  C. ; 
but  the  former,  constituting  the  family  of  manatida  (q.v.),  have  recently,  by  some 
systematic  naturalists,  been  rejected  from  this  order  altogether,  and  associated  with  the 
pachydermata.  They  differ  very  widely  from  the  ordinarv  or  true  C*  not  onlv  in  their 
adaptation  for  the  use  of  vegetable  instead  of  animal  food,  which  appears  both  in  their 
dentition  and  in  their  digestive  apparatus,  but  also  in  their  pectoral  instead  of  abdomi- 
nal teats,  and  in  their  want  of  bUno-holes  and  of  any  provision  for  retiring  to  great 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  remaining  there  for  a  considerable  time,  without  returning  to 
the  surface  to  breathe. 

The  ordinary  or  true  C.  are  divided  into  the  families  of  delphimdcB  (dolphin,  por- 
poise, beluga,  bottlenose,  narwhal,  etc.),  physeteridcB  or  caiodorvUdcB  (cacholot,  or  sperma- 
ceti, whale,  etc.),  and  balmmdm  (Greenland  whale,  rorqual,  etc.),  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  which  are  given  under  separate  heads.  They  all  feed  on  animal  4'oo<C 
some  of  them  pursuing  and  devouring  fishes;  others,  and  these  the  largest,  subsisting 
chiefiy  on  smaller  prey,  moUusks,  small  crustaceans,  and  even  zoophytes,  which  they 
strain  out  of  the  water  by  a  peculiar  apparatus  in  their  mouths.  None  of  the  true  C. 
have  molar  teeth  or  grinders  like  the  manatidm;  all  the  teeth  which  any  of  them  have 
are  conical;  but  some  of  the  largest  are  entirely  destitute  of  teeth.  The  females  of 
all  of  them  have  the  teats  situated  far  back  on  the  abdomen.  The  fore-limbs  of  the 
true  C.  are  mere  fins,  the  slight  power  of  grasping  with  them,  which  the  manaHd^B  pos- 
sess, having  entirely  disappeared.  The  resemblance  to  fishes  is  increased  in  many  of  them 
by  the  presence  of  a  dorsal  fin.  There  is  a  wonderful  provision  to  enable  them'  to  spend 
some  time  under  water,  before  returning  again  to  the  surface  to  breathe — ^an  arterial 
plexus  or  prodigious  intertwining  of  branches  of  arteries,  under  the  pleura  and  between 
the  ribs,  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  This  being  filled  with  oxygenated  blood,  after 
the  animal  has  spent  some  time  at  the  surface  breathing,  the  wants  of  the  system  are 
supplied  from  it,  whilst  breathing  is  suspended,  so  that  some  whales  can  remain  below 
even  for  an  hour.  The  position  of  the  nostrils  is  remarkable,  almost  on  the  very  top 
of  the  head,  so  that  the  animal  can  breathe  as  soon  as  the  head  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  water;  and  the  nostrils  are  furnished  with  a  valve  of  singular  but  very  perfect  con- 
struction, a  sort  of  conical  stopper  of  fibrous  substance,  preventing  the  ingress  of  water 
even  under  the  pressure  of  the  greatest  depths.  The  nostrils  appear  to  be  little  used  for 
the  purpose  of  smelling,  the  sense  of  smell  being  one  which  these  animals  either  do  not 
possess  at  all,  or  in  a  very  imperfect  degree;  but  they  are  mucli  used,  not  only  for 
breathing,  but  also  for  Bpouting,  or  the  ejection  of  water  from  the  mouth,  for  which 
reason  they  are  generally  called  blow-holes— i\ie  water  being  forced  through  them  by  the 
compression  of  two  large  pouches  or  reservoirs  which  are  situated  beneath  Uiem.  This 
compression  is  accomplished  by  an  action  similar  to  that  of  swallowing;  the  throat, 
however,  not  being  open,  but  closed.  The  height  to  which  the  water  is  thrown  into  the 
air  is  extraordinary,  and  the  spouting  of  the  whale  is  one  of  those  wonders  of  tlie  ocean 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  seen  it. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  skin  of  the  true  C.  adapts  them  for  their  manner  of  life.  The 
skin  is  extremely  thick,  the  inner  part  of  it  consisting  of  elastic  fibers  interlacing  each 
other  in  every  direction,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled  with  oil,  forming  the  sub- 
stance usually  called  blubber.  The  oil  deposited  in  this  unusual  situation,  not  only 
serves  the  ordinary  purposes  of  fat,  but  that  also  of  keeping  the  body  warm,  which  to  & 
warm-blooded    animal,   continually  surrounded  with  water,  is  of  "great  importance; 
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whilst  the  elasticity  of  this  extraordinary  skin  affords  protection  in  the  great  depths  to 
which  some  of  the  whales  descend,  and  in  which  the  pressure  must  sometimes  amount 
to  a  ton  on  every  square  inch. 

The  number  of  known  species  of  C.  is  not  great,  but  their  natural  history  has  as  yet 
been  vei-y  imperfectly  studied.  All  of  them  are  large  animals,  some  of  them  by  far  the 
largest  that  now  exist.  Almost  all  of  them — both  herbivorous  and  ordinary — are 
marine,  but  some  of  the  smaller  species  ascend  large  rivers  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
sea;  and  one,  of  the  family  Mphinida,  belongs  exclusively  to  fresh  waters,  being  found 
only  in  the  upper  tributanes  of  the  Amazon  and  the  elevated  lakes  of  Peru. 

Foml  cetacea  have  been  hitherto  discovered  only  in  the  tertiary  formation.  Their 
remains  represent  species  not  only  belonging  to  each  of  the  recent  families  of  true  0., 
but  have  supplied  materials  for  forming  a  new  family  intermediate  between  the  true 
whales  and  the  herbivorous  cetacea.  These  fossils  were  originally  described  as  reptiles; 
but  they  have  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  carnivorous  C.  by  Owen,  who,  from  their 
remarkable  conjugate  teeth,  has^ven  the  typical  genus  the  name  of  eeugl/xion  (q.v.\ 
and  the  family  that  of  zeuglodontidm.  In  all,  six  or  seven  species  have  been  described 
belonging  to  this  family,  ifrom  the  eocene  and  miocene  beds  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  aelvhinidm  appeal's  first  in  the  miocene  strata,  and  continue  through  the  newer 
beds.  The  remains  of  a  narwhal,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  living 
species,  have  been  found  in  several  places  in  England.  Of  physeteridm,  three  species 
have  been  noticed  in  pleiocene  and  pleistocene  strata,  belonging  to  the  recent  genus 
physeter.  Fossil  baUjevidm  occxxr  in  the  miocene  and  newer  beds.  Only  four  species 
have  been  described,  if  we  exclude  cetotolites  (q.v.),  a  name  given  to  teeth  and  ear- 
bones,  belonging  to  animals  of  this  family,  which  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  Suffolk 
Crag. 

CET0T0IITE8,  a  name  given  by  Owen  to  fossil  cetacean  teeth  and  ear-bones,  which 
occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  Ried  Crag  of  Suffolk,  a  member  of  the  pleiocene  period. 
They  are  rubbed  and  water-worn,  and  have  evidently  been  washed  out  of  some  earlier 
Strata,  which  remain  yet  unrecognized.  The  extent  of  these  earlier  ^t^ata  must  have 
been  very  great,  seeing  that  the  remains  now  extend  over  a  large  district  in  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  and  attain  a  thickness,  in  some  places,  of  not  less  than  40  ft.  Prof.  Henslow, 
in  1843,  drew  the  attention  of  agricultural  chemists  to  this  deposit,  as  a  source  of 
materials  for  manure,  and  since  then  superphosphate  manures  have  been  manufactured 
from  it  to  the  value  of  many  thousand  nounds  annually;  a  striking  example  of  the  valua- 
ble practical  results  which  frequently  now  from  a  purely  scientific  discovery. 

CETBA'BO;  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cosenza,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean^ 
24  m.  n.w.  of  Cosenza.     It  has  anchovy  fisheries,  and  a  population  of  2,619. 

CETTE,  a  seaport  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  H6rault,  is  built  on  a  neck  of 
land  between  the  lagoon  of  Thau  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  43**  24'  n.,  long.  H"  42' 
east.  The  town,  which  is  entered  by  a  causeway  raised  above  the  Thau  lagoon,  and  a 
bridge  of  52  arches,  is  fortified,  and  the  harbor  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  forts.  The 
space  inclosed  by  the  piera  and  breakwater  forming  the  harbor  is  about  80  acres,  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  16  to  19  feet.  A  broad  deep  canal,  lined  with  excellent  quays,  con- 
nects the  port  with  the  lake  of  Thau,  and  so  with  the  Canal  du  Midi  and  the  Rhone,, 
thus  giving  to  C.  an  extensive  inland  traffic;  it  has  likewise  an  active  foreign  commerce. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  wine,  brandy,  salt,  dyestuffs,  perfumery,  and  verdigris.  C. 
has  ship-building  yards,  and  fisheries  of  oysters  and  anchovies.    Pop.  '76,  28,152. 

CETTIOKf,  or  G£TINj£.    See  Montenegro. 

CETUS,  or  The  Whale,  the  largest  of  all  the  constellations.  It  reaches  from  0*  ta 
25**  s.  declination,  and  from  0  to  2h.  80m.  right  ascention.  Mira,  a  variable  star,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  feature. 

GETJ'TA.  a  t.  belonging  to  Spain,  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  on  the  n.  coast  ef 
Africa,  and  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  in  lat.  35°  54'  n.,  andlong.  5°  16'  west.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  forts  erected  on  mount  Hacho,  the  ancient 
Abyla,  or  south  pillar  of  Hercules.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the  four  Spanish  presi- 
dio8,  or  convict  establishments,  on  this  coast.  The  harbor  is  small  and  not  very  safe; 
and  the  population,  which  amounts  to  8,200,  is  composed  of  Spaniards,  Moors,  Negroes, 
Mulattoes,  and  Jews,  mostly  very  poor,  and  employed  in  trade  and  fisheries.  Many  of 
the  Spaniards  living  here  are  state-prisoners,  and  even  the  garrison  is  partly  manned  by 
convicts.  C,  formerly  called  Septa-  or  Septum,  was  taken  from  the  Vandals  in  534  by 
Justinian,  who  fortified  the  place  anew.  In  618,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  western 
Goths;  afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  who  held  it  until  1415,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Portuguese.  It  was  annexed,  with  Portugal,  to  the  crown  of  Spain  m 
1580,  and  was  the  only  place  on  the  African  coast  retained  by  Spain  when  PortU£:al  was. 
restored  to  its  independence  in  1640. 

CEYABIL'LA.    See  Sabadilla. 

CEVjsjmmjsS  (ancient  Cebenna),  the  chief  mountain  range  in  the  s.  of  France.  With 
its  continuations  and  offsets,  it  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  river  systems  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Garonne.  Its  general  direction  is  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  commencing  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lyonnais  mountains,  and  extending  under  different 
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local  names  as  far  as  the  canal  du  Midi,  which  divides  it  from  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  central  mass  of  the  C.  lies  in  the  departments  Loz^re  and  Ardeche, 
Mont  Loz^re  reaching  an  elevation  of  4,884  ft.,  and  Mont  Mezen  (the  culminating  point 
of  the  chain)  an  elevation  of  5,794  feet.  The  average  height  is  from  3000  to  4000  feet. 
The  masses  consist  chiefly  of  amphibolic  rocks,  grauwackc,  and  Imiestone,  covered  with 
tertiary  formations,  which  in  many  places  are  interrupted  by  volcanic  rocks. 

The  0.  has  been  celebrated  as  the  arena  of  religious  warfare.  As  early  as  the  12Ui 
c,  the  several  sects  known  by  the  names,  the  *'  Poor  of  Lyon,"  the  Albigenses  (q.v.),  and 
the  WcUdenses  (q.v,),  were  known  and  persecuted  in  this  district.  After  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIv .  in  1685,  a  series  of  cruel  persecutions  of  tbe 
Protestants  in  the  C.  began,  especially  in  1697,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  'Dragon- 
nades"  (q.v.)  were  employed  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the  monks  sent  as  missionaries 
into  the  heretical  district.  All  persons  suspected  of  Protestantism  met  with  the  most 
harsh  and  cruel  treatment.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated,  others  fled  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  Driven  to  desperation,  the  persecuted  people  at  length 
rose  to  arms,  and  the  murder  of  the  abbe  du  (Jhaila,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  dragon 
nades,  gave  the  signal  of  a  general  insurrection  in  1702.  The  insurgent  peasants  were 
styled  camisards — possibly  from  eamise,  a  smock  worn  by  the  peasantry  Headed  by 
bold  leaders,  the  most  famous  of  whom  were  Cavalier  and  Roland,  they  defeated  the 
troops  sent  i^ainat  them  by  Louis  a^n  and  again,  until  that  king  thought  the  insurrec- 
tion of  sufllcient  importance  to  require  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  general,  mar- 
shal Yillars;  but  he  was  recalled  before  the  revolt  had  been  put  down,  and  it  was  left  to 
the  duke  of  Berwick  to  extinguish  it  in  blood;  the  contest  terminating  in  an  entire  des- 
olation of  the  province,  and  the  destruction  or  banishment  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  embers  of  religious  hatred  still  remained  glimmering  through  tbe  fol- 
lowing century,  and,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815,  burst  out  into  flames 
in  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  Nlmes  (q.v.)  and  other  places  in  the  s. 
of  France.  See  HisUnre  des  Troubles  des  Gevennes  by  Court  de  Gebelin  (1760);  Schulz's 
Qeschichte  der  Camtsarden  (1790);  Bray's  BetM  of  the  Protestants  of  the  C,  (1870). 

CETLAHITE.     See  Spenbl. 

CETLON'  (the  taprobane  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  serendtb  of  the  Arabian 
Nights),  a  valuable  island  and  British  colony  in  the  Indian  ocean,  to  the  8.e.  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's 
strait.  Recent  observations  have  shown  its  true  place  to  be  between  5**  55'  and  9**  51'  n. 
lat.,  and  79'  42'  and  81°  55'  e.  long.  Extreme  length  from  n.  to  s.,  from  Point  Palm>T» 
to  Dondera  Head,  271|  m. ;  greatest  width,  from  Colombo  to  Sangemankande,  137^ 
miles.     Area,  including  dependent  islands,  24,454  sq.  miles. 

Physical FBatures.-^n.  natural  scenery,  C.  can  vie  with  any  part  of  the  world;  and  as 
it  rises  from  the  ocean,  clothed  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  vegetation,  it 
seems  to  the  voyager  like  some  enchanted  island  of  eastern  story.  Its  hills,  "draped 
with  forests  of  perennial  green,"  tower  grandly  from  height  to  height,  till  they  are  lost 
in  clouds  and  mist.  Near  at  hand,  a  sea  of  sapphire  blue  dashes  against  the  battle- 
mented  rocks  that  occur  at  isolated  points,  and  the  yellow  strands  are  shaded  by  groTCS 
of  noble  palms.  In  shape,  C.  resembles  a  pear,  but  its  inhabitants  more  poetically  com- 
pare  it  to  one  of  their  elongated  pearls.  Undulating  plains  cover  about  four  parts  of 
the  island,  and  the  fifth  is  occupied  by  the  mountain-zone  of  the  central  a.,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Pedrotallagalla,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  range,  attains  the  height  of  8,280  ft. ;  the  celebrated  mountain  of  Adam's 
peak,  7,420  ft. ;  and  the  table-land  of  J^euera  Ellia,  6,210  feet. 

Geology. — The  mountain  system  is  mainly  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks,  chiefly 
gneiss,  frequently  broken  up  by  intruded  granite.  With  the  exception  of  some  local 
beds  of  dolomitic  limestone,  the  gniess  is  everywhere  the  surface  rock,  and  the  soil  is 
composed  of  its  disintegrated  materials.  No  fossils,  as  was  to  be  expected,  have  been 
noticed  in  C,  if  we  except  the  semi-fossil  remains  of  mollusca,  cnistacea,  and  corals, 
belonging  to  living  species,  which  occur  in  the  rude  breccias  of  the  n.  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  rising,  and  there  also  the  land  is 
making  encroachments  on  the  sea  from  another  agency.  The  immense  masses  of  corals 
continually  increasing,  retain  the  debris  brought Tfrom  the  Indian  continent  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea,  and  thus  form  a  flat,  ever-increasing  madrepore  plain. 

Of  metals  and  minerals^  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  can  be  obtained  in  great 
quantities,  and  of  such  purity  as  to  resemble  silver.  Tin  is  found  m  the  alluvium  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  heights  the  rare  metal  tellurium  has  been  discov- 
ered. Nickel  and  cobalt  are  scarce.  Anthracite  and  rich  veins  of  plumbago  exist  on 
the  southern  range  of  hills.  The  gems  of  C.  have  been  celebrated  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  they  are  most  plentiful  in  the  alluvial  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Saf 
fraeam.  Sapphires,  rubies,  the  oriental  topaz,  garnets,  amethysts,  cinnamon  stone,  and 
cat^-eye,  are  the  principal  gems  and  precious  stones  of  the  island.  The  most  valuable 
is  the  sapphire;  and  one  of  these,  found  in  the  year  1858.  was  worth  more  than  ^»^- 
The  value  of  the  precious  stones  annually  found  in  the  island  is  estimated  at  £10,000. 
The  pearl  fisheries  of  C.  have  long  been  famous,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy 
are  conducted  directly  for  behoof  of  the  government.    But  sometimes  fishing  operations 
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have  to  be  suspended  for  a  considerable  period :  thus  there  was  no  fishery  from  1863, 
-when  the  value  obtained  was  £46,000,  till  1874,  when  pearls  worth  £9,500,  were  secured. 

lUvers. — The  most  important  river  in  C.  is  the  Mahawelli-ganga.  It  has  its  source 
in  the  vicinity  of  Adam's  peak,  and  after  draining  more  than  4.000  sq.m.,  it  separates 
into  several  branches,  and  enters  the  ocean  near  Trincomalee.  The  s.  side  of  the  island 
is  watered  by  10  rivers  of  considerable  size,  which  flow  into  the  sea  between  Point  de 
Galle  and  Manaar.  On  the  e.  coast,  the  rivers  are  smaller,  but  still  more  numerous,  and 
many  others  traverse  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces. 

Harbors. — Point  de  Galle  (q.v.)  and  Trincomalee  (q.v.)  are- the  two  harbors  of  Ceylon, 
The  former  is  small  and  dangerous,  but  the  latter  is  unsurpassed  as  a  safe  and  com- 
modious port.  The  variation  of  the  tides  is  very  trifling;  the  rise  and  fall  not  generally 
exceeding  18  to  24  in.,  with  a  third  of  increase  at  spring-tides. 

In  climate,  C.  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  mainland  of  India,  and  as  an  island, 
enjoys  a  more  equable  temperature.  The  average  for  the  year  in  Colombo  (q.v.)  is  80^ 
in  ordinar^r  seasons.  April  is  the  hottest  month;  and  in  May  the  8.w.  monsoon  com- 
mences amid  a  delude  of  rain,  and  continues  the  prevailing  wind  till  Oct.,  when  the  n.e. 
monsoon  sets  in:  80  in.  is  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain,  though  in  an  exceptional  year, 
120  in.  have  been  registered.  The  beautiful  table-land  of  Neuera  Ellia  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans  in  1826,  and  is  now  used  as  a  sanatorium.  Hero  the  thermometer  in  the 
shade  never  rises  above  70",  while  the  average  is  62" ;  the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing. 
The  n.  of  the  island,  including  the  peninsula  of  Jaffna,  the  plains  of  Neuera  Kalawa, 
and  the  Wanny,  may  be  reckoned  as  a  third  climatic  division.  Here  the  annual  fall  of 
rain  does  not  exceed  30  in.,  and  irrigation  is  largely  emploved  in  agriculture. 

Flora. — The  general  botanical  features  of  C,  especially  of  the  lowlands,  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  southern  India  and  the  Deccan,  although  it  possesses  a  few 
genera  of  plants  not  to  be  found  in  those  regions.  Its  phsenogamic  plants  are  limited  to 
about  3,000.  The  beautiful  ixoras,  erythrinas,  buteas,  Jonesias,  and  other  flowering 
shrubs  bloom  in  the  forests.  At  an  elevation  of  6,500  ft.,  the  acanthacese  cover  large 
tracts  of  ground,  and  the  tree-fern  reaches  the  height  of  20  feet.  On  the  highest  ground, 
rhododendron  attain  the  size  of  timber-trees.  The  coral-tree  (eurythrina  Indwa),  the 
murutu  {ktgerstroffnia  regiruBX  and  the  Janesia  awca  are  amongst  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  flowerinff  trees.  The  fl^  tribe  are  planted  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  temples.  In  the 
forests,  climbing- plants  and  epiphytes  of  prodigious  size  and  striking  appearance  cover 
the  trees  with  a  mass  of  parasitical  foliage  of  extraordinary  growth.  The  palmaceffi 
are  very  conspicuous  in  the  vegetation  of  C,  although  not  more  than  10  or  12  species 
are  indigenous:  the  cocoa-palm — of  which  it  is  estimated  there  are  not  less  than  20 
millions  of  trees — the  taliput,  the  palmyra-— which  forms  extensive  forests  in  the  n.  of 
the  island — and  the  jaggary  palmare  the  most  noteworthy.  Of  timber-trees,  416  varieties 
are  known,  and  amongst  these  the  satin-wood  holds  the  fii*st  rank.  The  flora  of  the 
highlands,  above  2,000  ft.,  and  up  to  6,000  or  7,000,  thoueh  much  resembling  that  of  the 
Kcilgherries,  has  a  marked  affinity  to  the  vegetation  of  the  highlands  of  Malacca  and 
Java,  especially  the  latter. 

Fauna. — A  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  C.  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  labors  of 
Drs.  Templeton  and  Kelaart  and  Mr.  Edgar  Layard.  Quadrumanous  animals  are  repre- 
sented by  the  loris  gracilis,  and  five  species  of  monkeys.  Sixteen  species  of  the  eh^rop- 
tera  or  bat  tribe,  exist  in  C.,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  many  of  these  rival  the  birds 
in  the  brilliaucy  of  their  colors,  ^he  pteropus  Edwardm  {ih%  flying-fox  of  Europeans) 
measures  from  4  to  5  ft.  from  tip  to  lip  of  its  extended  wings.  Of  the  larger  curnivora, 
the  liear  and  the  leopard,  and  of  the  smaller,  the  palm-cat  and  the  glossy  genelte  (the 
civet  of  Europeans)  may  be  mentioned.  The  dreaded  tiger  of  India,  the  cheeta,  the 
w^olf,  and  the  hyena  are  happily  not  met  with  in  Ceylon.  Deer,  buffaloes,  and  the 
humped  ox  of  India  are  amongst  the  ruminantia;  the  little  musk-deer  {moschus  meminna) 
is  less  than  2  ft.  in  length.  Ihe  pachydermata  are  represented  by  the  elephant  and  the 
wild  boar;  the  former,  which  is  for  the  most  part  tuskless,  is  emphatically  lord  of  the 
forests  of  Ceylon.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  cetacea  is  the  dugong.  Whales  are 
captured  off  the  coast;  320  species  of  Mrds  have  been  ascertained  by  Drs.  Templeton 
and  Kelaart  and  Mr.  Layard.  The  song  of  the  robin  and  long-tailed  thrush,  and  the 
flute-like  voice  of  the  oriole,  are  heard  over  the  whole  mountain  zone,  and  far  down  into 
the  neighboring  plains.  Eagles,  the  beautiful  peregrine  falcon,  owls,  swallows,  king- 
fishers, sun-birds,  bulbuls,  crows,  paroquets,  pigeons,  pea-fowl,  jungle-fowl,  and  many 
others  of  the  feathered  tribe  might  be  mentioned  did  space  permit.  Slyriads  of  aquatic 
birds  and  waders,  amongst  which  the  flamingo  is  conspicuous,  cover  the  lakes  and 
Ingoons.  The  crocodile  is  the  largest  reptile  in  the  island:  tortoises  and  lizards  are  also 
found.  There  are  a  few  species  of  venomous  snakes,  and  of  these  the  licpolonga  and 
the  cobra  da  capello  are  the  most  deadly. 

IiihabvtanU. — The  Singhalese,  the  most  ^umerous  of  the  natives  of  C,  are  the 
descendants  of  those  colonists  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  who  first  settled  on  the 
island  543  B.C.  In  their  customs,  costume,  and  general  appearance,  they  have  remained 
unchanged  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  The  dress  of  the  men,  who  have  delicate 
features  and  slender  limbs,  is  singularly  effeminate,  and  consists  of  a  comhoy  or  waist- 
cloth,  very  much  resembling  a  petticoat;  their  long  hair,  turned  back  from  the  forehead, 
is  confined  with  combs,  and  ear-rings  are  worn  by  way  of  ornament.     The  women, 
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in  addition  to  the  comboy,  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  with  a  white  muslia 
jacket,  and  adorn  themselves  with  necklaces,  baugles,  rings,  and  jewelry.  The  Singhalese 
are  false  and  cowardly,  but  manifest  a  strong  affection  for  their  relatives,  and  a  reverence 
for  old  age.  Polyandry  still  lingers  in  the  ioterior  of  C,  and  was  formerly  universal; 
it  is  now,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes,  amongst  whom  one  woman 
has  often  three  or  four  husbands.  The  Kandyans,  or  Highlanders,  are  a  more  sturdy  race, 
and  maintained  their  independence  for  three  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  the  low 
country  by  European  settlers.  The  Malabars,  or  Tamils,  have  sprung  from  those  early 
invaders  of  C,  who  from  time  to  time  swept  across  from  southern  Hindustan,  and  con- 
tended with  the  Singhalese  kings  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  island.  They  have  formed 
the  chief  population  of  Jaffna  for  full  2,000  years,  and  constitutionally  excel  the  Sin- 
ghalese and  Kandyans.  The  Moormen,  who  are  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent  of  the 
mative  communities,  are  met  with  in  every  province  as  enterprising  traders.  Thev  are 
a  very  distinct  race  from  the  Singhalese,  but  have  no  tradition  of  their  origin,  fiuro- 
peans  generally  believe  them  to  be  of  Arab  descent,  but  Tennent  is  of  opinion  that 
'*  they  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  Persians,  by  whom  the  island  was  frequented  in  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries. 

The  **  burghers"  of  C.  are  a. people  of  European  descent,  who  have  become  natural- 
ized. Those  of  Portuguese  extraction  hold  the  lowest  place,  and  are  mostly  tradesmen 
and  artisans;  but  the  Dutch  burghers  frequently  fill  responsible  posts,  and  are  employed 
in  the  government  offices. 

Besides  the  races  already  alluded  to,  there  is  a  remarkable  tribe  of  outcasts — the  Ved- 
dahs — hardly  removed  from  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  believed  to  be  descended 
from  the  Yakkhos,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  occupy  a  district 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  have  there  preserved  their  ancient  customs  and 
manner  of  living  unaltered  for  more  than  2,000  years.  They  appear  to  be  without  the 
instinct  of  worship,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  a  God.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  the 
Bock  VeddaJis  and  the  Village  Veddahs.  The  former  hide  themselves  in  the  jungle,  live 
by  the  chase,  and  sleep  in  trees  or  caves.  They  use  fire  to  cook  their  meat,  and  their 
greatest  gastronomic  treats  are  the  iguana  lizard  and  roasted  monkey.  Their  language 
— if  the  few  words  they  make  use  oi  can  be  called  by  that  name — is  a  dialect  of  the 
Singhalese.  The  Village  Veddahs  locate  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  European  set- 
tlements, on  the  eastern  coast,  living  in  rude  huts  of  mud  and  bark,  and  are  hardly 
more  civilized  than  their  brethren  of  the  jungles.  The  exertions  of  government  to 
reclaim  this  harmless  but  degraded  people  have  in  some  degree  succeeded,  and  a  prom- 
ising colony  has  been  formed. 

Population. — Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  is  of  opinion  that  C,  when  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, must  have  been  ten  times  as  densely  peopled  as  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
official  returns  for  the  year  1870,  the  area  and  population  of  the  six  provinces  of  Cey- 
lon are  given  as  follows  (total  pop.  in  1871,  2,405,287): 

T>«^«.in^«  ^^'^e*  i"*  Total  Pop.  per 

FTOvlnces.  sq.  mileg.         population.  sq.  mile. 

Western 3,345  662,658  198.11 

North-western 2,805  214,699  76.54 

Southern 1,927  853,989  188.69 

Eastern 4,545  96,601  21.25 

Northern 6,062  426,597  70.86 

Central 5,770  371,466  6487 

Total 24,454        2,126,037  86.94 

Military 2.847  .11 

Total  (including  military) 2, 128,884  «  87.05 

BeUgion. — The  Singhalese  are  devoted  to  Buddhism  (q.v.),  which  is  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  island.  It  does  not  exist,  however,  in  that  state  of  purity  in  which  it  is 
still  found  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Its  sacred  books  are  identical  with  those  of 
Burmah  and  Siam,  and  both  record  the  doctrines  of  Gautama  in  the  Pali  language;  the 
deviations  are  in  matters  of  practice.  The  Malabar  kings  adulterated  Budonism  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  Brahraanism,  introducing  tlie  worship  of  Hindu  deities  into 
the  Buddhist  temples,  and  this  continues  more  or  less  to  be  the  case.  More  than  once 
have  the  Buddhists  of  C.  sought  to  restore  the  purity  of  their  faith — at  one  time  send- 
ing deputies  to  Siam,  at  another  to  Burmah,  with  this  object  in  view.  The  Burmah  or 
Amarapura  sect  have  long  been  the  reformers  of  Singhalese  Buddhism, and  maintain  no 
very  friendly  relations  with  tlie  party,  who,  supported  by  the  priests  of  Siam,  acknowl- 
edge the  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion, ^sanction  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities  and 
the  employment  of  the  priesthood  in  secular  occupations,  uphold  caste,  and  restrict  the 
sacred  books.  Caste  was  acknowledged  by  the  Singhalese  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism,  which  in  principle  is  opposed  to  it;  but  so  firmly  was  it  rooted,  that  it  still 
3ndures,  though  more  as  a  social  than  a  sacred  institution.    Gautama  Buddha  is  said  to 
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have  visited  C.  three  different  times  to  preach  his  doctrine,  and  his  Sri-pctda,  or 
aacred  footstep,  on  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak  (q.v.)>  still  commands  the  homage  of 
the  faithful.  Buddhism  was  not,  however,  permanently  introduced  into  C.  till  307  B.C., 
when  Mahindo,  obtaining  the  support  of  the  king,  established  it  as  the  national  faith. 
The  influence  of  the  priests  gradually  increased,  and,  by  the  piety  of  the  Singhalese 
kings,  monasteries  were  richly  endowed ;  for  though  the  Buddhist  monk  is  individually 
forbidden  to  possess  goods,  a  community  may  own  property  to  any  extent;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  at  the  present  day,  no  less  than  one  third  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
the  island  is  computed  to  belong  to  the  priesthood,  and  is  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
priests  of  C.  are  divided  into  two  orders — the  Samanaros,  and  those  who,  after  a  time 
of  probation,  receive  the  higher  grade  of  Upasampada.  The  fraternity  are  not  raised 
by  education  above  their  countrvmen,  and  the  respect  paid  them  is  directed  more  to 
the  dress  than  to  the  person  of  the  individual.  Any  member  is  at  liberty  to  lay  aside  his 
ascetic  character,  and  return  to  a  secular  life.  The  most  celebrated  Buddhistic  relic  in 
C.  is  the  Dalada,  or  sacred  tooth  of  Gautama,  at  Kandy,  which  is  guarded  with  jealous 
care,  and  preserved  in  an  elegant  shrine;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  original  relic  was 
destroyed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  present  substitute  is  a  piece  of  discolored  ivoiy, 
hearing  no  resemblance  to  a  human  tooth.  In  all  Buddhist  countries,  the  sacred 
Jbuildings  present,  with  certain  modiflcations,  the  same  general  character  (see  articles 
Buddhism,  Burman,  etc.);  and  in  C.  we  find  the  three  classes  represented  by  the 
dagoba,  or  relic-shrine  {datxt,  a  relic,  and  gdbbhan,  a  shrine),  the  temple  proper,  and  the 
vihara  or  monastenr.  The  labor  bestowed  on  these  edifices  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Singhalese  monarchy  is  truly  astonishing.  In  the  n.  of  the  island,  ruined  cities — 
buried  for  ages  in  the  depths  of  the  forest — have  been  discovered,  revealing  nionuments 
that  in  dimensions  majr  almost  compare  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  vestiges  of  an  early  civilization  is  Pollanarrua,  the  ancient  capital 
of  C. ;  and  here  is  the  celebrated  Gal-icihara,  a  rock  hewn  temple,  supposed  to  be 
**the  only  example  in  Ceylon  of  an  attempt  to  fashion*  an  architectural  design  out  of 
the  rock,  after  the  manner  of  the  cave-temples  of  A  junta  and  Ellora."  The  reclin- 
ing figure  of  Gautama  is  45  ft.  in  length,  the  upright  one  measures  23  ft.; 
and  the  sitting  image  on  the  left  is  16  ft.  from  the  altar  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
cave-temple  of  Dambool  was  built  100  B.C.,  and  is  the  most  celebrated  in  the  island. 
The  bell-shaped  tapering  dagobas  of  C,  as  relic-shrines,  answer  to  the  pagodas  of 
Burmah — which  they  very  much  resemble — and  the  topes  of  Afghanistan.  The  ruins 
of  the  Jaytawanarama  dagoba  still  reach  the  height  of  249  ft. ;  Us  diameter  is  360  ft. ; 
and  from  base  to  pinnacle  it  is  covered  with  trees  of  the  largest  size.  This  enormous 
structure  contains  20  millions  of  cubical  ft. ;  and  sir  J.  E.  Tenncnt  concludes  that 
to  erect  such  a  mass  of  masonry,  even  in  the  present  day,  "would  occupy  500  brick 
Uwers  from  six  to  seven  years,  at  the  cost  of  a  million  sterling.  The  Ambustella  of 
Mihintala  is  another  remarkable  dagoba.  A  very  famous  object  in  connection  with 
Buddhism  in  C.  is  the  sacred  Bo-tree  of  Anarajapoora  (j)eepul,  ficvs  religiosa),  which 
was  planted  there  288  years  b.c.,  and  is  by  far  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world  of  which 
an  authentic  history  exists.  See  Bo-tree.  Amongst  the  antiquities  of  C.  must  be 
mentioned  those  wonderful  monuments  of  the  former  greatness  of  the  Singhalese 
people— the  ruined  tanks;  with  which  almost  nothing  of  a  similar  kind,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  can  be  compared;  30  colossal  reservoirs,  and  about  700  smaller  tanks, 
sfill  exist,  though  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  The  restoration  of  these  magnificent 
works  of  irrigation  has  recently  been  begun.  Brahmanism  or  Hinduism  (q. v.)  is  the 
faith  of  the  Tamils  or  Malabars,  but  the  Moormen  are  Mohammedans.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Dutch  Christians,  Protestant  missions  to  the  natives  of  C.  were  com- 
menced by  the  Baptists  in  1813.  The  Wcsleyan  Methodists  followed  in  1814,  the 
Americans  in  1816,  the  church  of  England  in  1818,  and  Christian  instruction  has 
made  some  progress  amongst  the  native  populations.  Of  these  the  peasantry  of  the 
Kandyan  hills  have  proved  the  least  accessible  to  its  influence.  Schools,  collegiate 
institutions,  and  female  seminaries,  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  are  in  sue 
cessful  operation. 

Ooveniment. — The  administration  of  C.  is  vested  m  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by 
an  executive  council  of  five  members,  and  a  legislative  council  of  fifteen  members.  The 
governor's  salary  is  £7,000  per  annum.  In  1876  the  revenue  was  £1,375,888,  and  the 
expenditure  £1,276,930.  The  chief  items  of  revenue  are  the  customs,  averaging 
£286.000;  licenses,  £150,000;  sales  and  rents  of  puhnc  rands,  £230,000.  The  colony 
made  very  great  progress  under  the  able  admin."  traci on  of  sir  H.  Ward.  The  civil 
and  judicial  establishments  of  the  colony  cost  nearly  £f^00,000. 

The  following  are  the  trade  returns  for  the  five  years  1870  to  1874: 

EzportR  from  Cey-    Imports  of  British 
Years.  Imports.  Exports.  Ion  ^o  the  United       Home^Produce 

1870 £4,634,297 

1871 4,797.592 

1872 5,169,524 

1878 5,574.358 

1874 5,691,860 
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£3,803,730 

£3,450.974 

£908,415 

8,634,853 

3,167,673 

928,807 

3,139.060 

3.163,153 

1,017,753 

5,439,591 

4.331,006 

1,052,072 

4,687,888 

3.600,492 

1,158,283^ 
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The  value  of  the  staple  coffee  exported  from  Ceylon  to  the  United  Kingdom  was,  ia 
1867,  £2,814,060;  in  1869,  £2,867,724;  in  1871,  £3,628,263;  in  1872,  £2,841,601;  in  1873, 
£3,692.333;  and  in  1876,  £2,550,688.  In  1876,  cocoa-nut  oil  valued  at  £236,856,  and 
cinnamon  at  £119.700,  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  ancient  world,  C. 
was  famous  as  a  place  of  traffic*  Egvptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Persians,  and  Arabians 
traded  to  its  ports;  and  many  particulars,  such  as  geographical  position  and  natural  pro- 
ductions, seem  to  identify  Point  de  Galle  with  the  Tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  historians. 

The  history  of  C,  of  which  the  limits  of  this  article  will  only  allow  the  briefest  pos- 
sible outline,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  ancient  and  modem,  and  the  latter  into 
the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British  periods. 

The  records  of  its  early  history  came  to  light  in  1826,  and  Mr.  Turnour,  devoting 
himself  to  their  study,  composed  an  Epitome  of  tlie  Uiitory  of  (7.,  from  the  year  543  b.c. 
to  1798  A.D. ;  and  he  records  the  reigns  of  165  kings,  who  reigned  during  this  space  of 
2,341  years.  The  most  famous  of  the  Singhalese  books  is  the  Mahaicanso,  a  metrical 
chronicle,  in  the  Pali  language,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  island  during  the  above 
23  centuries.  The  story  begins  with  the  invasion  of  Wijayo  (543  B.C.),  son  of  a  petty 
Indian  sovereign  in  the  country  watered  by  the  Ganges.  He  subdued  the  Yakkhos, 
the  aboriginal  mhabitants;  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  native  chiefs,  whom  he 
subsequently  repudiated  for  an  Indian  princess;  and  founded  a  dynasty  that  held  undf- 
vided  sovereignty  in  C.  for  nearly  eight  centuries.  He  bestowed  on  his  kingdom  his 
patrimonial  nanae  of  Sihala  (whence  Singhalese,  Ceylon),  and  promoted  the  settlement 
of  colonists  from  the  mainland.  In  the  reign  of  king  Devenipiatissa  (807  b.c.),  Bud- 
dhism was  established  as  the  national  religion,  and  his  reign  was  further  remarkable  by 
the  planting  of  the  sacred  bo-tree,  288  B.C.;  and  now  commenced  the  erection  of  tbose 
stupendous  buildings  already  noticed.  The  next  important  epoch  in  Singhalese  history  is 
the  usurpation  of  the  Malabars  (237  b.c),  foreign  mercenaries  from  the  Coromandel 
coast,  to  whom  the  native  sovereigns  had  intrusted  the  defense  of  the  island.  Several 
Malabar  invasions  are  chronicled  in  the  history  of  C,  and  these  foreigners  long  con- 
tended with  the  native  princes  for  supreme  authority.  Passing  on  to  1071  a.d.,  a  native 
dynasty  was  then  re  established  in  the  person  of  Wijayo  Bahu,  which,  for  100  years, 
delivered  the  country  from  the  dominion  of  the  Malabars.  Prakrama  Bahu  commenced 
a  reign,  in  1153,  the  most  renowned  in  the  records  of  Ceylon.  He  devoted  himself  to 
religion  and  agriculture,  and  besides  many  notable  religious  edifices,  he  caused  no  less 
than  1470  tanks  to  be  constructed,  subs'equently  known  as  the  "seas  of  Prakrama," 
Thirty  years  after  the  death  of  this  monarch,  the  Malabars  landed  with  a  large  army, 
and  speedily  conquered  the  whole  island.  In  1235,  a  native  dynasty  recovered  a  part 
of  the  kingdom.  During  the  reign  of  Dharma  Pi*akramaIX.  the  Portuguese  first  visited 
C,  1505;  but  it  was  in  1517  that  they  first  formed  a  permanent  settlement  at  Colombo 
for  trading  purposes.  Their  encroachments  soon  raised  the  patriotic  Kandyans,  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  at  the  first  visit  of  the  Portuguese  in  1505  they  were 
even  ignorant  of  the  use  of  gunpowder,  they,  after  a  while,  excelled  their  enemies  as 
musketeers,  and  were  finally  able  to  bring  20,000  stand  of  arms  to  l)ear  against  tliem. 
*'  Amity,  commerce,  and  religion,"  was  the  Portuguese  motto;  but  their  rule  in  C.  is  a 
sad  story  of  rapacity,  bigotry,  and  cruelty.  They  were  at  last  driven  from  the  island  by 
the  Dutch  in  1658,  after  a  contest  of  20  years,  when,  as  sir  J.  E.  Tennent  remarks,  *'  the 
fanatical  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  w&s 
replaced  by  the  earnest  toil  of  the  Dutch  traders  to  intrench  their  trading  monopolies; 
and  the  almost  Chivalrous  energy  with  which  the  soldiers  of  Portugal  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  native  princes,  was  exchanged  for  the  subdued  humbleness  with  which  the  mer 
chants  of  Holland  endured  the  insults  and  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  tyrants  of  Kandy 
upon  their  envoys  and  oflScers."  But  the  purely  military  tenure  of  the  Dutch  was  des- 
tined to  give  place  to  the  colonization  of  the  British.  It  was  during:  the  great  European 
war  succeeding  the  French  revolution,  that  the  English  gained  possession  of  the  island. 
On  the  1st  Aug.  1795,  an  expedition  under  col.  James  Stuart  landed  at  TrincomaJce, 
which  was  speedily  captured,  and  finally  the  garrison  of  Colombo  surrendered  on  the  16th 
Feb.  1796.  Bv  this  capitulation  all  the  Dutch  settlements  and  strongholds  in  C.  were 
ceded  to  the  English;  though  the  island  was  not  formally  annexed  to  the  British  crown 
till  the  peace  of  Amiens,  27th  Mar.  1802.  The  native  sovereigns,  however,  continued  in 
tlie  possession  of  their  mountain  territory;  but  at  length  the  Kandyan  king,  Wikrama 
llaja  Singha,  after  perpetrating  the  most  frightful  atrocities  on  his  own  people,  seized 
and  murdered  certain  native  merchants,  British  subjects,  trading  to  Kandy.  War  fol- 
lowed, Jan.  1815;  Kandy  was  taken,  and  the  tyrant  sent  a  captive  to  the  fortress  of  Vel 
lore.  On  the  2d  Mar.  1815,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  native  chiefs,  by  which  the 
king  was  formally  deposed,  and  his  territories  annexed  to  the  British  crown. 

Since  tlien,  the  island  has  made  rapid  strides  in  material  prosperity.  The  mountain- 
forests  have  been  replaced  by  plantations  of  coffee,  of  which  there  are  now  about  500 
under  cultivation,  or  150,000  acres,  giving  an  average  crop  of  950,000  cwts.  per  annum. 
Many  important  public  works  have  been  completed,  and  others  are  still  in  progress. 
Several  good  roads  have  been  constructed,  including  a  magnificent  mountain-road 
between  Colombo  and  Kandv,  and  there  is  a  railway  92  m.  in  length.  In  1874,  there 
were  248  government  schools,  with  11,719  pupils;  882  mission  schoold,  with  44,449 
pupils;  and  829  private  schools,  with  9,929  pupils. 


aP{K  Ceylon. 

See  Ceylon^  Phpsteal,  HUt&ricaiy  and  Topographical^  etc.,  by  air  James  Emerson  Ten - 
nent  (Lond.  1859);  ChristkLrUty  in  Ceylon,  by  the  same  autUor  (Lond.  1850);  77i^  States- 
nian's  Year-book  for  the  current  year;  and  ueylon,  a  General  Descripiiorh  of  the  Island,  by 
an  oflacer,  late  of  the  Ceylon  rifles  (1876). 

CEYLON,  ante.  The  Cinghalese,  or  Singhalese  language  is  spoken  in  the  interior 
and  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  modincation  of  the  aboriginal  Ebu 
by  the  Sanskrit,  with  a  tinge  of  Malay.  The  Cinghalese  has  so  far  degenerated  that 
there  is  now  a  material  difference  between  the  vernacular  and  the  written  language. 
The  former  is  copious  and  has  a  regular  grammar.  There  are  50  letters,  8  vowels,  8  diph- 
thongs, and  34  consonants,  but  all  representing  onl}^  30  sounds,  7  vowels  and  23  conso- 
nants. In  literature  the  language  has  several  original  poems  of  some  merit,  and  an 
extensive  and  interesting  series  of  native  chronicles,  but  the  most  valuable  literature  is 
written  in  Pali.  This  Pali  is  one  of  the  Prakrits  of  ancient  India,  * '  which  was  spoken 
in  the  6th  c.  before  Christ,  and  has  been  a  dead  language  for  upwards  of  2,000  years." 

CEYX.     See  Eingfibhstr. 

CEZnC'BSAy  a  coast  t.  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  about  18  m.  s.  of 
Lisbon.     C.  has  active  fisheries,  and  a  pop.  of  5,000. 

CHABAS,  Francjois  Jobeph,  b.  1817.  He  has  devoted  himself  especially  to  Egypt- 
ian archaeology,  in  which  he  is  considered  among  the  highest  authorities.  IIis  principal 
works  are  &  Papyrus  Magique  Harris;  Voyage  in  Egypt  and  Syria;  Les  Fasteurs  en 
Egypte,  and  Stvdies  in  Ancient  History, 

CHABLAIS,  an  old  division  of  the  province  of  Annecy  in  Savoy,  now  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Thonon,  France;  356  sq.m.;  pop.  60,193.  It  once  formed  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy.  Under  the  French  empire  it  was  a  part  of  the  department  of  Leman; 
in  1814,  its  possessions  went  to  Sardinia,  and  in  1860,  with  all  of  Savoy,  it  was  given 
over  to  France. 

CHABLISy  a  village  in  France,  dep.  of  Tonne,  which  gives  name  to  a  much  esteemed 
white  Burgundy  (q.v.)  wine 

CHABOT,  Philippb  de,  d.  1543;  a  French  general,  brought  up  with  Francis  I.  He 
defended  Marseilles  in  1524,  but  the  next  year  was  made  prisoner  at  Pavia.  He  was 
subsequently  made  admiral,  and  in  1585  commander  in  chief.  He  was  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  suggest  the  colonization  of  Canada.  There  is  a  monument  to  him  in  the 
Louvre. 

CHA'BRIAS,  an  Athenian  gen.  who  assumed  command  about  892  b.c.  He  defeated 
the  Spartans  at  ^gina  in  888,  and  again  at  Naxos  in  376.  He  commanded  with  Iphi- 
cratesand  Callistratus  at  Corcyra,  and  repulsed  Epaminondas  before  the  walls  of  Corinth. 
In  866,  he  was  accused  of  treachery  in  advising  the  surrender  of  Oropus  to  the  Thebans, 
and  was  defended  by  Plato.  At  the  commencement  of  the  social  war,  in  357,  he  joined 
Charos  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  At  the  siege  of  Chios  his  ship  was  dis- 
abled, but  he  refused  to  retire,  and  was  killed  while  fighting.  O.  was  famous  for  invent- 
ing a  new  style  of  receiving  a  charge,  which  was  on  the  left  knee,  the  shield  resting  on 
the  ground,  and  the  spears  pointed  at  the  enemy. 

CIIACHAPOY'AS,  or  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Amazo- 
nas,  Peiii,  410  m.  w.  of  Lima;  pop.  6,000.  It  is  on  a  tributary  of  the  Maranon,  in  a  rich 
agricultural  region. 

CHACHA.    See  Baboon. 

CHACO,  EL  GRAN,  a  large  and  little  explored  country  in  South  America,  about  the 
middle  of  the  continent.  The  n.  portion  is  Tvell  watered  and  densely  wooded,  with 
intervals  of  grasafy  plains  and  marshes,  and  capable  of  producing  nearly  all  tropical 
vegetation.  The  s.  portion  is  for  the  most  part  a  desert  and  can  be  cultivated  only  after 
irriffation.  The  n.  portion  belongs  to  Bolivia,  while  the  s.  is  occupied  almost  entirely 
by  Indians. 

CHAD,  Saint,  bishop  of  York,  in  the  7th  century.  He  was  educated  under  Aidan 
at  Lindisfarne.     At  his  death  he  held  the  see  of  Litchfield.     His  day  is  3lar.  2. 

CHADBOLTINE,  Paul  Ansel,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Me.,  1823;  professor  of  natural  history 
and  chemistry  in  Williams  college  and  in  Bowdoin  college,  and  in  1867,  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  university  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  same  time  becoming  professor  of  metaphysics. 
In  1872,  he  was  elected  president  of  Williams  college,  and  resigned  in  1880.  He  has 
published  Natural  Theology,  and  Instinct  in  Animals  and  Men. 

CHAD  DA.    See  Benuwe. 

CHADWIGK,  Edwtn,  c.b.,  a  distinguished  social  and  sanitary  reformer  of  the  present 
day,  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  24th  Jan.,  1801.  He  studied  law,  but  early 
devoting  his  attention  to  questions  of  social,  sanitary,  and  political  science,  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  lord  Grey's  government,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  an  assistant-commis- 
sioner to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws  in  England  and  Wales.  His  report, 
published  with  others  in  1833,  commanded  most  attention,  being  remarkable  alike  for 
the  wide  and  searching  character  of  its  investigations,  the  happiness  of  its  illustrations, 
and  the  convincing  proofs  it  furnished  as  to  the  necessity  of  refor^||i(3ll^|}^^m,^Qf 
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administration.    Ita  merit  was  recognized  by  those  who  had  the  power  to  reward  him; 
and  on  the  organization  of  the  new  poor-law  board,  C.  was  appointed  secretary.    In  con- 
nection with  this  board,  and  the  genehal  board  of  health,  C.  for  twenty  yeara  was  ener 
getic  in  the  origination  and  administration  of  remedial  measures  relative  to  the  distribu 
tion  of  poor-law  funds,  and  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country.    He  has  also  given     | 
much  attention  to  the  constitution  of  the  constabulary  force,  w^ith  a  view  to  the  better     : 
prevention  of  offenses  and  the  readier  detection  of  criminals.  On  a  change  being  made  in 
the  board  of  health,  in  1854,  C.  retired  with  a  pension.     He  has  since  taken  ^reat  interest 
in  promoting  competitive  examinations  for  government  offices,  and  indeed  in  almost  all     | 
questions  of  social  economy.     He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  association  for  the 
promotion  of  social  science.     In  1859-60,  he  collected  evidence  for  the  education  com- 
mission. 

CHSBOHEI'A,  a  city  of  BoBotia,  in  ancient  Greece,  near  the  Oephissus,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Phocis.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  several  important  battles  fought  m  the  i 
neighborhood.  In447B.c.,  the  Boeotians  here  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Athenians; 
and  in  338  b.c.,  Philip  of  Maccdon  signally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  ' 
and  Boeotians,  and  so  crushed  tlie  liberties'^  of  Greece.  A  mound  of  earth,  about  a  mile 
from  the  modern  village  of  Kapurna,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  city,  still  marks 
the  place  where  the  Thebans  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried ;  and  a  magnificent  lion, 
which  col.  Mure  pronounced  to  be  "  the  most  interesting  sepulchral  monument  in  Greece," 
was  excavated  from  this  tumulus  some  years  ago.  At  C.,  also,  8(5  b.c,  Sulla  defeated 
the  generals  of  Mithridates.  Plutarch  was  a  native  of  this  town.  A  few  ancient  remams 
yet  exist. 

CRMTODOIS'TJBM,  a  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  nearlv  corresponding  to  the 
genus  chaetodon  (Gr.  hair- tooth)  of  Linnaeus;  and  also  named  S<iUAMiPENNE8  (Lat. 
scaly-tinned),  because  of  the  most  distinctive  character  of  the  family,  the  incrustation 
of  the  soft  portions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  often  of  the  spinous  parts  also,  ^vith 
scales,  the  fins  appearing  to  taper  gradually  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  body,  which  is 
in  general  remarkably  compressed,  so  that,  without  dissection,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
wiiere  they  begin.  The  scales  are  strongly  ctenoid  (q.v.).  The  typical  genus  chaiodon, 
and  those  most  nearly  allied  to  it,  have  hair-like  teeth,  so  that  their  jaws  resemble 
brushes;  some  fishes  of  the  family,  however,  have  trenchant  teeth  on  the  jaws,  and 
some,  as  &ram«  (q.v.),  have  card-like  teeth  both  on  the  jaws  and  palate.  Most  of  the 
C.  are  tropical;  only  one  si)ecies,  Brama  rati,  is  ever  found  in  the  British  seas.    They 

fenerallv  frequent  rocky  shores.  Their  colors  are  often  extremely  gay,  and  usujiHv 
isposed  rather  in  stripes  or  bands  than  in  spots.  *  *  The  eye  of  man  ixicei vcs  the  greater  ! 
pleasure  from  their  contemplation,  in  that,  being  of  moderate  or  small  size,  and  haunt- 
ing habitually  the  coral  basins  of  the  transparent  tropical  seas,  they  disport  themselves 
in  the  beams  of  a  vertical  sun.  as  if  desirous  of  exhibiting  their  splendid  liveries  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  blaze  of  day.'\  Many  singularities  of  form  occur  iu  tins 
family,  as  the  long  slender  snout  of  the  chdmons^  the  whip-thong-hke  prolongation  of 
some  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fins  in  lieniochuH  and  zanclus,  the  wing-like  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  of  platax,  the  sharp  recurved  horns  of  the  buffalo-fish  {lauricJiUtys),  etc.  To  this 
family  l)elong  the  archer-fishes  (q.v.),  whose  singular  habits  have  been  already  noticed. 
The  flesh  of  most  of  the  C.  is  of  very  fine  flavor. 

CEAT'ESy  a  common  name  of  those  beetles  or  coleopterous  insects,  which  either  in 
the  perfect  or  larva  state,  are  destructive  to  plants;  particularly  those  which  devour  the 
wood,  bark,  or  roots  of  trees.  From  tliese,  however,  it  is  sometimes  extended  to  some 
coleopterous  insects  which  have  no  such  habit.  The  word  C  is  seldom  used  alone,  but 
generally  as  part  of  a  name,  w^ith  some  prefix;  thus,  we  have  cock-chafer,  rose  chafer 
bark-chafer,  etc. 

CHAFP-CUTTEE,  a  name  commonly  given  to  an  implement  now  much  used  by  farm 
ers  for  cutting  hay  and  straw  into  half-inch  lengths.  The  advantage  of  this  consist> 
not  so  much  in  facilitating  mastication  or  digestion,  as  in  preventing  animals  from 
wasting  their  food.  No  small  amount  of  mechanical  ingenuity  ha.s  been  applied  to  the 
construction  of  chaff-cutters,  the  simplest  and  oldest  kinds  of  which  are  mere  hand 
irachines  with  a  single  large  knife,  the  hay  or  straw  being  pushed  forward  in  a  trough 
or  box,  whilst  others  are  driven  by  horse,  steam,  or  water  power,  and  are  not  a  little 
complicated 

•  CHAF'FIKCH,  FringiWi  ccelebs,  one  of  the  most  common  British  birds,  a  species  of 
finch  (q.v.),  and  probably  that  to  which  the  name  finch,  now  so  extended  in  its  signifl 
cation,  originally  belonged ;  fink,  the  German  form  of  the  name,  and  pink  and  (wink, 
English  provincial  forms  still  appropriated  to  the  C,  having  some  resemblance  of  sound 
to  its  common  call-note.  The  whole  length  of  the  C.  is  about  6  inches.  The  tail  i^ 
very  slightly  forked.  The  male,  in  summer,  has  the  top  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the 
neck  bluish-gray;  the  back,  chestnut;  the  wings  almost  black,  with  two  conspicuous 
white  bars;  the  tail,  nearly  black.  The  colors  of  the  female  are  much  duller  than  those 
of  the  male.  The  C.  is  a  very  widely  distributed  species,  being  found  in  almost  all 
parte  of  Europe,  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  as  far  w.  as  the  Azores. 
in  the  colder  northern  countries,  it  is  migratory;  in  more  so^|^|^^<^p]|§,J|is  station- 


ary.  Linneeus  g^ave  it  the  specific  name  ealsbs,  from  observing  that  the  flocks  congre- 
gated  in  winter  in  Sweden  consisted  chiefly  of  males,  the  females  having,  as  he  sup^ 
posed,  sought  a  milder  climate.  A  partial  sepanrtion  of  the  sexes  is  observed  also  m 
the  great  winter-flocks  in  Britain,  but  it  is  only  partial;  and  Yarrell  thinks  that  the 
youne  males  of  the  previous  season,  which  resemble  the  females  \n  plumage,  are  asso*^ 
ciatea  with  them,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  them.  The  flocks  seen  in  Britain  ixi 
winter  are  believed  to  be  augmented  by  migration  from  Scandinavia.  The  eggs  are 
usually  4  or  5  in  number,  of  pale  purplish  buff  color,  sparingly  streaked  and  spotted 
with  reddish  brown.  The  C.  feeds  chiefly  on  insects,  and  does  much  service  in  sum- 
mer by  destroying  aphides  and  caterpillars;  but  eats  also  seeds,  and  is  sometimes  perse- 
cuted, because  in  spring  it  pulls  up  and  eats  young  turnips  and  radishes  when  in  the 
seed-leaf.  Great  numbers  of  chaffinches  are  killed  tor  the  table  in  Italy.  In  Germany, 
this  bird  is  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  song-bird.  Its  notes  are  very  clear  and  loud,  but 
some  individuals  greatly  excel  the  ordinarjr  multitude  of  their  species;  and  their  supe- 
rior notes,  if  heard  on  the  Thuringian  hills,  speedilv  attract  bird-catchers.  Bechstein 
•ays  that,  in  Thuringia,  a  cow  has  been  given  for  a  0.  with  a  fine  voice;  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  taken  the  trouble  to  classifv  the  different  strains  of  chaffinches,  giving  them 
distinct  names,  and  regarding  those  birds  as  particularly  valuable  by  which  certain  of 
these  strains  are  produced. — The  common  Scotch  name  of  the  C.  is  snilfa. 

CHAOSES,  a  river  entering  the  gulf  of  Darien  on  the  n.  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, near  lat.  9**  18'  north.  Though,  towards  its  mouth,  it  varies  in  depth  from  16  to 
30  ft.,  it  is  yet,  by  reason  at  once  of  its  rapidity  and  its  falls,  but  little  available  for 
navigation.  At  its  entrance  is  a  port  of  its  own  name.  Both  the  town,  however,  and 
the  stream  have  recently  lost  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  their  position,  through  the 
establishment  of  an  inter-oceanic  railway,  which,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  commences  at 
Aspinwall,  about  8  m.  to  the  north. 

CHAILLU,  Paul  B.  DU.     See  Du  Chaillu. 

CHAIH,  in  surveying  (called  Gunter's  chain,  from  its  inventor),  is  a  measure  of  22 
yards  long,  composed  of  100  iron  links,  each  of  which  is  thus  7.92  in.  long.  As  an  acre 
contains  4,840  sq.  yards,  10  sq.  chains  (22x22x10=4,840  sq.  yards),  or  100,000  sq.  links, 
make  an  acre. 

CHAIN-BBIDOE.    See  Subpenbion  Bridges. 

CHAIir-CABLE.    See  Cable. 

CHAIK-XAILy  or  Chain- Armor,  much  used  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries,  consisted 
of  hammered  iron  links,  connected  one  to  another  into  the  form  of  a  garment.  Such 
armor  was  much  more  flexible  and  convenient  to  the  wearer  than  that  which  was  formed 
of  steel  or  brass  plates,  but  was  less  fitted  to  bear  the  thrust  of  a  lance. 

CHAIKB,  on  shipboard,  are  strong  iron  links  or  plates,  bolted  at  the  lower  end  to  the 
ship-timbers,  and  having  a  block  or  dead-eye  at  the  upper  end.  Their  purpose  is  to  fas- 
ten down  the  shrouds  tightly.  They  are  brought  out  laterally  at  the  top  by  resting  in 
the  middle  against  the  channels,  which  are  broad  thick  planks,  very  strongly  fixed,  and 
projecting  horizontally  from  the  side  of  the  ship,  one  pair  for  each  mast. 

CHAIHB,  Hanging  in.  In  atrocious  cases,  it  was  usual  for  courts  of  justice,  in  for- 
mer times,  to  direct  the  bodies  of  malefactors,  after  execution,  to  be  hung  in  C.  upon  a 
gibbet  near  the  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed;  but  this,  says  Blackstone,  "was 
no  part  of  the  legal  judgment."  The  reasons  commonly  assigned  for  the  practice  are 
two:  first,  tliat  it  might  strike  terror  into  other  offenders;  and  second,  that  it  might 
afford  "a  comfortable  sight  to  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased"  This  barbar- 
ous adjunct  to  capital  punishment  was  not  finally  abolished  till  a  very  recent  period,  and 
it  may  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that,  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill, 
it  was  still  in  accordance  with  the  law,  if  not  with  the  custom  of  England.  The  act  **  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  hanging  the  bodies  of  criminals  in  chains"  (4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c. 
26),  was  passed  on  25th  July,  1834.  The  last  case  of  hanging  m  C.  mentioned  as  having 
occurred  in  Scotland,  is  that  of  Andrew  Wilson,  who  poisoned  his  wife  in  1755  (Hume, 
vol.  ii.  p.  482).     See  Punishments  and  Dissection. 

CHAIN-SHOT,  a  nearly  obsolete  kind  of  ammunition,  chiefly  used  in  naval  warfare, 
consisting  of  two  balls  connected  by  a  short  chain.  The  object  of  the  chain  is  to  destroy 
the  rigging,  etc. ,  which  otherwise  might  escape.  As  grape-shot  has  been  found  to  serve 
the  same  end,  the  making  of  chain-shot  has  been  discontinued. 

CHAIN  SNAKE,  or  King  Snake,  an  American  serpent,  haunting  moist  or  shady 
places,  and  feeding  upon  mice,  moles,  small  birds,  and  reptiles.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  colors,  the  ground  work  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  a  lustrous 
black,  while  the  scales  are  marked  with  white  spots.     The  head  is  very  small. 

CHAJUG,  or  CHIUG,  Jehuda  ben-David,  b.  about  1030;  regarded  by  Jewish  crit- 
ics as  the  first  of  Hebrew  grammarians.  He  made  some  very  remarkable  and  valuable 
discoveries  in  philology. 

GHALA'ZA)  in  botany,  a  membrane  which  unites  the  nucleus  and  integuments  at  the 
base  of  an  ovule.    It  is  traversed  by  vessels  which  supply  nourishment  to  the  ovule.     It 
is  often  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  integuments,  and  is  conspicuous  in  the 
U.  K.  III.-42 
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ripened^  seed ;  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  particularly  in  orthotrapal 
seeds,  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  hilum,  the  foramen  or  micropyle  being  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  seed.     See  Ovule*  and  Seed. 

The  cords  which  bind  the  yolk-bag  of  an  eg^  to  the  lining  membrane  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  shell,  and  keep  it  near  the  middle  as  it  floats  in  the  albumen,  are  also  called 
cfuUaza.     They  appear  to  be  formed  of  a  peculiarly  viscid  albumen. 

CHALCEDOKy  a  city  of  ancient  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine,  opposite  to 
Bvzantium.  It  was  founded  684  b.c.  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  and  soon  became  a  place 
of  considerable  trade  and  importance.  It  contamed  several  temples,  one  of  which,  ded- 
icated to  Apollo,  had  an  oracle.  C.  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  suffered  the  vicissitudes 
of  w^ar  during  the  strife  for  Grecian  supremacy  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  finally  merged  into  the  Roman  empire.  During  the  Mitbridatic  war,  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  bold  exploit  of  the  Pontic  sovereign.  Having  invaded  Bithynia,  all  the 
wealthy  Romans  in  the  district  tied  for  refuge  to  C,  whereupon  he  broke  the  chains  that 
protected  the  port,  burned  four  ships,  and  towed  awav  the  remaining  sixtv.  Under  the 
empire  it  was  made  a  free  citv,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  general  council,  held  451  a.d. 
Chosrocs  the  Persian  captured  it  616  a.d.,  after  which  it  declined,  until  it  was  finally 
demolished  by  the  Turks,  who  used  its  ruins  to  build  mosques  and  other  edifices  at  Con- 
stantinople.    C.  was  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Xcnocrates. 

The  council  of  C,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  was  the  fourth  universal  council, 
and  was  assembled  by  the  emperor  Marcian  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  form  of 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  should  equally  avoid  the  errors  of  the 
Nestorians  (q.v.)  and  Monophy sites  (q.v.).  Six  hundred  bishops,  almost  all  of  the  east- 
ern or  Greek  church,  were  present.  The  doctrine  declared  to  be  orthodox  was,  that  in 
Christ  there  were  two  natures,  which  could  not  be  intermixed  (this  clause  w^as  directed 
against  the  Monophy  sites),  and  which  also  were  not  in  entire  separation  (this  was  directed 
against  the  Ncstorians),  but  which  were  so  conjoined,  that  their  union  destroyed  neither 
the  peculiarity  of  each  nature,  nor  the  oneness  of  Christ's  person. 

CHALCE'DOHT  (often  misspelled  calcedony),  a  beautiful  mineral  of  the  quartz  family, 
or  rather  a  variety  of  quartz,  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in  chemical  composition  or 
in  anv  essential  character.  It  derives  its  name  from  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia,  near  which 
it  is  found  in  considerable  abundance,  and  has  been  known  by  the  same  name  from 
ancient  times.  It  occurs  in  different  kinds  of  rock,  but  most  frequently  in  old  lavas  and 
trap-rocks,  and  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  where  these  exist,  or  where  there 
arc  boulders  derived  from  them.  It  is  common  in  Scotland,  and  specimens  of  great  beauty 
are  brought  from  Iceland  and  the  Far5e  islands.  It  never  occurs  in  crystals.  It  consti- 
tutes the  whole  or  the  principal  part  of  many  abates.  It  is  generally  translucent,  some- 
times semi-transparent,  has  not  much  luster,  and  is  in  color  generally  white  or  bluish 
white,  sometimes  reddish  white,  sometimes  milk-white,  less  frequently  gray,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  brown,  or  even  black.  Its  fracture  is  even,  or  very  slightly  conchoidid. 
— C.  is  much  used  in  jewelry,  for  brooches,  necklaces,  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts,  the 
largest  pieces  being  sometimes  made  into  little  boxes,  cups,  etc.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  ancients,  and  many  beautiful  engraved  specimens  appear  in  antiquarian  collections. 
Chalcedonies  with  disseminated  spots  of  brown  and  red,  were  once  very  highly  prized, 
and  were  called  sttgmttes  or  St.  Stephen* astones.  Petrified  plants  are  sometimes  found  in 
C,  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  encased  whilst  it  was  in  course  of  formation. 
Specimens  of  C.  are  sometimes  found  enclosing  a  little  water  in  the  interior,  which  gjves 
them  a  very  beautiful  appearance;  but  the  water  easily  escapes,  to  prevent  which,  rings 
or  other  ornaments  made  of  such  stones  are  kept  in  distilled  water,  when  not  w^om. 
The  ancients  set  a  very  high  value  on  these  enhydrites  (Gr.  en,  in,  and  hydor,  water). 
The  Vincentin  was  celebrated  for  producing  them. 

CHALCXD'OinrX  (or,  erroneously,  calcedonyx),  a  name  given  to  agates  formed  of 
cacholong,  or  a  white  opaque  chalcedony,  alternating  with  a  grayish  translucent  chalce- 
dony. 

CnALCmnUITL,  a  stone  held  in  great  repute  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  still 
by  the  Indians  of  that  country,  who  fashion  it  into  ornaments  and  occasionally  use  it  in 
trade.  It  is  a  turquoise  found  in  the  mountains  not  far  from  Santa  F6.  The  mines 
were  exhausted  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  The  stone  was  valued  by  the 
Mexicans  more  highly  than  gold. 

CHAL'CIB,  a  genus  of  Saurian  reptiles,  the  type  of  a  family  called  ehaldda,  some  of 
which  are  popularly  termed  snake-lizards,  because  of  the  resemblance  to  snakes  in  the 
elongated  form  of  the  body,  the  limbs  being  also  remarkably  small,  so  that  this  family 
forms  one  of  the  transition  links  between  the  Saurian  and  the  Ophidian  reptiles.  The  scales 
are  rectangular,  and  arranged  in  transverse  bands,  without  being  imbricated  or  dis- 
posed like  tiles.  The  chcUcida  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  both  in  the  old  and  new 
worlds. 

The  name  C.  has  also  been  bestowed  on  a  genus  of  the  order  hymenoptera,  allied  to 
the  ichneumons,  which  has  become  the  t>'pe  of  a  tribe  or  family,  containing  a  vast  number 
of  species— 1600  being  supposed  to  exist  in  Britain—all  of  them  of  small  size,  many  verv 
minute,  many  of  them  very  brilliant  in  their  colors,  and  the  larvn  of  allof  them  parasitic 
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in  the  larvre  or  pupae,  some  even  in  the  eggs,  of  other  insects.  The  chrysalis  of  a  but- 
terfly or  moth  often  nourishes  a  p*eat  number  of  these  parasites;  and  they  become  useful 
in  preventing  the  excessive  multiplication  of  species  which  destroy  valuable  plants. 

CHAL'CIB,  the  capital  t.  of  the  island  and  government  of  Eubcea,  Greece,  situated  on 
the  Euripus,  a  strait  separating  the  island  from  Boeotia,  and  which  at  this  point  is  only 
120  ft.  wide.  The  Euripus  is  divided  into  two  channels,  of  unequal  breadth  and  depth, 
by  a  rock,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  castle,  partly  of  Venetian  and  partly  of  Turkish 
construction.  A  stone  bridge,  of  some  70  ft.  in  length,  connects  the  rock  with  the  Boeo- 
tian shore,  while  a  wooden  and  movable  bridge,  of  about  35  ft. ,  unites  it  with  Chalcis. 
0.  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  tradition  asserts, 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Athens.  Its  rise  was  rapid.  It 
sent  out  numerous  colonies,  and  was  the  center  of  the  trade  of  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean. Governed  at  first  by  an  aristocracy,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
who  in  506  B.C.  divided  the  lands  of  C.  amongst  some  of  their  own  number.  It 
subsequently  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Macedonians  and  Romans,  and  was  at  this 
time  a  place  of  great  military  importance,  nearly  9  m.  in  circumference,  and  had 
many  fine  temples,  theaters,  and  other  public  buildings.  Aristotle  died  at  Chalcis. 
In  tne  middle  ages,  it  was  prosperous  under  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  until  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1470.  The  lion  of  St.  Mark  is, 
or  was  until  within  recent  years,  still  to  be  seen  over  the  ^teway  between  the 
bridge  and  the  citadel.  Not  many  ancient  remains  now  exist  at  Chalcis.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  the  houses,  many  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Venetiaxis, 
are  substantial  and  spacious.    Pop.  '70,  6,447. 

CHALCOG'SAPEY,  a  pedantic  term  used  to  signify  engraving  on  copper,  com- 
pounded of  the  Greek  words  ehalkoB,  brass  or  copper,  and  grapho,  I  write.  The 
term  is  inaccurate  when  applied,  as  it  often  is,  to  engraving  on  other  metals,  such 
as  steel  and  zinc.  For  zinc-engraving  the  still  more  objectionable  word  zincography 
has  been  invented. 

GHALDX'A    See  Babtlon,  Babtlonia. 

CHALD^'AN  CHRISTIANS,  a  branch  of  Nestorians  who  acknowledge  the  pope 
of  Rome.  They  use  the  eastern  rite,  and  are  under  the  patriarch  of  Babylon.  They 
are  supposed  to  number  about  70,000. 

CHAL'DES.    See  Aram^a. 

CHALDEB,  an  old  Scotch  dry  measure,  containing  16  bolls.    See  Boll. 

CHALDSOK  (Lat  ccUdarium,  a  vc^^sel  for  warm  water),  an  old  dry  measure  used  in 
selling  coal,  and  contauiing  36  heaped  bushels.    Coal  is  now  sold  by  weight 

CHALEITB  bat,  an  inlet  of  the  o^ilf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  Gasp6,  a  district  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick,  naving  a  depth  of  90  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  and  a  width 
varying  from  12  to  20.  The  Restigouche,  which  enters  the  gulf  from  New  Brunswick 
at  its  very  head,  marks,  at  its  mouth,  the  interprovincial  boundary. 

CHALEURS,  BAY  OF,  a  westward  extension  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  separating 
New  Brunswick  from  Quebec.  It  is  nearly  100  m.  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  10  to 
22  miles.    It  is  navigable  in  all  parts,  and  is  much  resorted  to  for  its  mackerel  fisheries. 

CHALICE  (Lat.  calix,  a  cup).  This  ancient  name  for  an  ordinary  drinking-cup  has 
been  retained  for  the  vessels  used  for  the  wine  in  the  holy  sacrament.  Chalices  are 
commonly  made  of  silver,  but  it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  be  of  gold,  or  gilt  and 
jew^eled.  Chalices  were  also  made  of  glass,  crystal,  and  agate;  but  these  substances 
iiave  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  their  fragile  nature.  The  C.  is  the  attribute  of 
8t.  John  the  evangelist. 

CHALK,  a  soft  earthy  variety  of  limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime,  forming  great  strata, 
and  claiming  the  attention  of  the  geologist  even  more  than  of  the  mineralogist.  It  is 
generally  of  a  yellowish- white  color,  but  sometimes  snow-white.  It  is  easily  broken, 
and  has  an  earthy  fracture,  is  rough  and  very  meager  to  the  touch,  and  adheres  slightly 
to  the  tongue,  it  generally  contains  a  little  silica,  alumina,  or  magnesia,  sometimes  all 
of  these.  Although  often  very  soft  and  earthy,  it  is  sometimes  so  compact  that  it  can 
be  used  as  a  building-stone;  and  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  either  in  a  rough  state,  or 
sawn  into  blocks  of  proper  shape  and  size.  It  is  burned  into  quicklime,  and  nearly  all 
the  houses  in  London  are  cemented  with  mortar  so  procured.  The  silicoouB  particles 
being  separated  by  pounding  and  diffusing  in  water,  it  becomes  w^hiting,  of  which  the 
domestic  uses  arefamiliar  to  everyone.  Carpenters  and  others  use  it  for  making  marks, 
which  are  easily  effaced :  the  blackboard  and  piece  of  C.  are  no'w  common  equally  in  the 
lecture-rooms  of  universities  and  in  the  humblest  village-schools.  C  ,  perfectly  purified, 
is  mixed  with  vegetable  coloring  matters,  such  as  turmeric,  litmus,  saffron,  and  sap- 
arreen,  to  form  pastil  colors;  but  vegetable  colors  which  contain  an  acid  are  changed  by 
it.  See  Crayon.  The  Vienna  white  of  artists  is  simply  purified  chalk.  In  a  perfectly 
purified  state,  it  is  administered  as  a  medicine,  to  correct  acidity  in  the  stomach.  C.  is 
also  extensively  used  as  a  manure.     See  Lime,  as  a  manure. 

CHALK,  Black,  is  a  mineral  quite  different  from  common  chalk,  and  apparently 
receives  its  name  from  resembling  it  in  meagerness  to  the  touch,  in  soiling  the  fingers, 
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and  in  being  used  for  drawing,  writing,  etc.  It  is  also  called  Drawing-slate.  It  is  of 
a  slaty  structure,  of  a  bluish  or  grayish-black  color,  easily  cut  and  broken,  and  makes  a 
perfectly  black  mark  on  paper.  It  is  used  for  drawing,  and  as  a  black  color  in  painting. 
It  becomes  red  by  exposure  to  heat  It  is  essentially  a  kind  of  clay  (q.v.),  and  derives 
its  color  from  carbon,  which  it  contains.  It  is  found  in  primitive  mountains,  in  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  etc.,  also  in  the  coal  formation  in  Scotland. — Brian^on  Chalk  and 
French  Chalk  are  popular  names  for  soapstone  (q.v.). — Red  Chalk  is  oclwry  red  day- 
ironore,  consisting  of  clay  and  much  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  of  a  brownish-red  color, 
and  a  somewhat  slaty  structure,  the  cross  fracture  earthy.  The  coarser  varieties  are 
used  chiefly  by  carpenters  for  making  marks  on  wood ;  the  finer,  by  painters.  It  occurs 
in  thin  beds  in  clay-slate  and  grauwacke-slate  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 

CHALK-BEBS.    See  Cretaceous  Group. 

CHALKIHO  THE  DOOS,  a  mode  of  warning  tenants  to  remove  from  burghal  tene- 
ments, long  known  and  still  in  use  in  Scotland.  The  practice  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Hunter  in  his  valuable  work  on  Landlord  and  Tenant:  "A  burgh-offlcer,  in  presence  of 
witnesses,  chalks  the  most  patent  door  forty  days  before  Whitsunday,  which  is  held  to 
be  a  legal  warning.  There  is  no  execution  at  the  parish  church,  but  the  officer  makes 
out  an  execution  of  'chalking,'  in  which  his  name  must  be  inserted,  and  which  must  be 
subscribed  by  himself  and  two  witnesses.  This  ceremony  now  proceeds  simply  on  the 
verbal  order  of  the  proprietor,  but  anciently  the  interposition  of  a  judge  was  requisite. 
In  such  a  case,  authority  was  given  by  one  of  the  magistrates  to  the  burgh-officer. " 
That  judicial  authority  is  still  assumed  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  proceeding,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  execution  bears  that  the  warning  has  been  executed  m  her 
majesty's  name  and  authority,  and  that  of  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh.  The  officer 
ought  to  notify  to  the  tenant*  the  object  of  his  visit,  though  it  is  not  perhaps  indispen- 
sable that  he  should  do  so.  The  execution  of  chalking  is  a  warrant  under  which  decree 
of  removal  will  be  pronounced  by  the  burgh-court,  in  virtue  of  which  the  tenant  may  be 
ejected  on  the  expiration  of  a  charge  of  six  days.     See  Ejectment. 

CHALKLEY,  Thomas,  1675-1741 ;  a  Quaker  preacher,  native  of  London.  He  came 
to  America  in  1698,  and  traveled  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  New  England  colonies. 
Returning  to  England,  he  married,  and  soon  afterwards  came  back  and  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia. Again  he  crossed  the  sea  and  traveled  in  Holland  and  Germany;  thence  he 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  while  engaged  in  missionary  work.  In  his 
will  he  founded  the  library  of  the  four  monthly  meetings  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The 
journal  of  his  life  and  labors  has  been  published. 

CHALKY  ISLAHD,  in  New  Zealand,  near  the  s.w.  extremity  of  Middle  Island,  about 
lat.  46"  s.,  and  Ion.  166"  20'  east.  It  takes  its  name  from  being  composed  of  a  mass  of 
white  limestone,  and  imparts  the  same  to  the  adjacent  bay  of  16  m.  in  length,  and  also 
to  one  of  the  harbors  of  the  inlet. 

CHALLEHGE.    See  Duel. 

CHALLEKGE.    See  Juby. 

CHALLONER,  Richard,  1691-1781;  the  son  of  an  English  dissenter,  but  brought 
up  among  Roman  Catholics,  whose  religion  he  embraced.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  at 
Douay,  and  made  professor  in  the  faculty.  In  1730,  he  held  the  English  mission  in 
London,  where  he  published  several  religious  works.  In  1758,  he  became  vicar  aposto- 
lic, residing  generally  in  London;  but  during  the  "  No  Popery"  riots  of  1780,  he  retired 
into  the  country.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  controversial  and  devotional  works, 
the  most  popular  one  being  The  Garden  of  the  Soul,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  translated  into  various  languages.  He  revised  the  Douay  Bible  (in  English) ;  and 
as  an  antidote  to  Foxe's  well-known  Martyrology,  he  wrote  Menimrs  of  Mimonary  Priests 
and  Other  Catholics  of  both  Sexes,  \xiho  suffered  Death  or  Imprist^jiment  in  England  on 
Account  of  their  Bdigion. 

CHALMERS.  Alexander,  1750-1834;  a  Scotchman  educated  for  a  physician  who 
gave  up  that  calling  for  literature,  writing  for  periodicals  generally,  and  being  for  some 
time  editor  of  the  Mornitig  Herald,  Besides  revised  editions  of  standard  authors,  he 
published  a  General  Biographical  Dictionary,  in  32  vols.;  a  Glossary  to  Shakespeare;  and 
British  Essayists  from  the  Tatler  to  the  Guardian,  both  inclusive. 

CHAL'MEBS,  George,  an  eminent  historical  antiquary,  was  b.  at  Fochabers,  Morav- 
sliire,  Scotland,  in  1742.  Having  attended  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards 
studied  law  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  in  1763  to  North  America,  where  he  practiced  as  a 
lawyer  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  independence.  Being  a  keen  loyalist,  he 
returned  to  Britain,  where  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  board  of  trade  in  1786.  The 
duties  of  this  office  he  continued  to  discharge  with  diligence  and  ability  till  his  death  in 
1825.  Before  his  appointment,  he  had  distmguished  himself  by  various  publications  in 
political  economy ;  and  for  some  time  after  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  editing  the 
works  of  various  authors  and  writing  biographies.  His  great  work  is  his  Caledonia;  an 
Account,  Historical  and  Topographical,  oj  North  Britain;  a  production  displaying  pro- 
found research  into  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  abounding  in  varied  erudition.  It 
was  intended  to  be  completed  in  4  vols.  4lo.     The  first  volume,j,^|4j;aim^^eJiistorical 
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part,  appeared  in  1807;  of  the  other  three,  which  were  destiBed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  several  counties,  the  second,  embracing  .Roxburghshire,  Berwickshire,  Hadding- 
tonshire, Edinburghshire,  Linlithgowshire,  Peeblesshire,  and  Selkirkshire,  appeared  m 
1810;  the  third,  containing  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright.  Wigton,  Ayr, 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  appeared  in  1824.  A  fourth  volume  is  understood 
to  have  been  left  at  his  death,  ready  lor  the  press. 

Among  his  other  publications  are:  Political  Annals  of  the  United  Colonies  (Lond. 
1780);  On  the  Compa/i^oMve  Strength  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  present  and  the  four 
preceding  Beigns  (Lond.  1782,  1786,  1794,  1802,  1812);  A  CoUection  &[  Treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  other  Powers  (2  vols,  Lond.  1790);  Life  of  Daniel  Vefoe  (Lond.  1786); 
Life  of  Thomas  Buddiman  (1794);  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Lond.  1818);  editions  of 
the  works  of  Allan  Ramsay  (1800),  and  of  sir  David  Lindsav  (1806),  with  memoirs;  also 
various  pamphlets  apologizing  for  those,  himself  included,  who  had  believed  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  Shakespeare  manuscripts  forged  by  Mr.  Ireland. 

CHALMEB8,  Thomas,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  was  b.  at  Anstruther,  in  Fifeshire,  17th  Mar., 
1780,  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  his  19th  year  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel.  In  1803,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  paiish  of  Kilmany,  in  Fifeshire, 
about  9  m.  from  St.  Andrews.  At  this  period  his  attention  was  entirely  absorbed  by 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  to  the  neglect  of  the  studies  appertaining  to  his 
profession.  To  gratify  his  love  of  "scientiflc  pursuits,  he  even  formed  mathematical  and 
chemistry  classes  in  St.  Andrews  during  the  winter  of  1808-04,  and  by  his  wonderful 
enthusiasm  and  lucidity  of  exposition  excited  intense  interest,  and  obtained  for 
himself  a  great  reputation.  Li  1808,  he  published  an  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stabil- 
ity of  National  Besources,  which  proved  his  capacity  for  dealing  with  questions  of  politi- 
cal economy.  Shortly  after  this,  certain  domestic  calamities,  and  a  severe  illness  of  his 
own,  opened  up  the  fountains  of  his  soul,  and  rendered  him  keenly  susceptible  to  relig- 
ious impressions.  Having  to  prepare  an  article  on  Christianity  for  Brewster's  Edinburgh 
EncyclopcBdia,  he  commenced  an  extensive  study  of  the  eviaences,  and  rose  from  his 
investigations  convinced  that  Christianity  was  Sifact,  and  the  Bible  the  veritable  "word 
of  God.'*  Then  the  great  genius  of  the  man  broke  forth  like  sunshine.  He  grew  ear- 
nest, eloquent,  devout,  and  faithful  to  his  pastoral  duties.  In  July,  1815,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  Tron  church  and  parish,  Glasgow,  where  his  magnificent  oratory  took  the 
city  by  storm.  His  Astronomical  Discourses  were  probably  the  most  sublimely  intellec- 
tual and  imaginative  that  had  ever  been  preached  in  a  Scottish  pulpit.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  1817,  and  had  a  prodigious  popularity.  During  the  same  year  he  visited  Lon- 
don, where  his  preaching  excited  as  great  a  sensation  as  at  home.  But  C.'s  energies 
could  not  be  exhausted  by  mere  oratory.  Discovering  that  his  parish  was  in  a  state  of 
^reat  ignorance  and  immorality,  he  began  to  devise  a  scheme  for  overtaking  and  check- . 
ing  the  alarming  evil.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  means  by  which  this  could  be 
accomplished  was  by  ''revivifying,  remodeling,  and  extending  the  old  parochial  econ- 
omy of  Scotland,"  which  had  proved  so  fruitful  of  good  in  the  rural  parishes.  In  order 
to  wrestle  more  closely  with  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  Glasgow,  C,  in  1819,  became 
minister  of  St.  John's  parish,  "the  population  of  which  was  made  up  principally  of 
weavers,  laborers,  factory-workers,  and  other  operatives.'*  **0f  its  2,000  families," 
says  Dr.  Hanna,  ' '  more  than  800  had  no  connection  with  any  Christian  church,  while 
the  number  of  its  uneducated  children  was  countless."  We  have  not  space  to  narrate 
at  length  how  vast  and  successful  were  the  labors  of  Chalmers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  in  pursuance  of  his  favorite  plan,  he  broke  up  his  parish  into  25  districts,  each  of 
which  he  placed  under  separate  management,  and  established  two  week-day  schools, 
and  between  40  and  50  local  Sabbath-schools,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
'poorer  and  neglected  classes,"  more  than  1000  of  whom  attended.  In  a  multitude  of 
other  ways  he  sought  to  elevate  and  purify  the  lives  of  his  parishioners.  While  in 
Glasgow,  C.  had  matured  his  opinions  relative  to  the  best  method  of  providing  for  the 
poor.  He  disliked  the  English  system  of  a  "  compuhsory  assessment,"  and  preferred 
the  old  Scotch  method  of  voluntary  contributions  at  the  church-door,  administered  by 
elders.  The  management  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's  was  intrusted  to  his 
care  by  the  authorities,  as  an  experiment,  and  in  four  years  he  reduced  the  pauper 
expenclitures  from  £1400  to  £280  per  annum. 

But  such  herculean  toils  began  to  undermine  his  constitution,  and  in  1823  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  moral  philosophy  chair  in  St.  Andrews,  where  he  wrote  his  treatise  on 
the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Literary  and  Ecdemastical  Endo^tments  (1827).  In  the  following 
year  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1882  published  a 
work  on  political  economy.  In  1883  appeared  his  Bridgewater  treatise.  On  (he  Adapta- 
tion of  External  Nature  to  th-e  Moral  and  IntellectHal  Constitution  of  Man.  It  was  received 
with  great  favor,  and  obtained  for  the  author  many  literary  honors;  the  royal  society  of 
Edinburgh  electing  him  a  fellow,  and  the  French  institute  a  correspon dinar  member, 
while  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  d.c.l.  In  l834,  he  was 
appointed  convener  of  the  church-extension  committee ;  and  after  seven  years  of  enthu- 
siastic labor,  announced  that  upwards  of  £300,000  had  been  collected  from  the  nation, 
and  220  new  churches  built.  Meanwhile,  however,  troubles  were  springing  up  in  the, 
bosom  of  the  church  itself.     The  evangelical  party  had  become  predominant  in  the  gen- 
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eral  assembly,  and  came  forward  as  the  vindicators  of  popular  rights;  the  struggles  in 
regard  to  patronage  between  them  and  the  "moderate  or  "Erastian"  party  became 
keener  and  more  frequent,  until  the  decision  of  the  civil  courts  in  the  famous  "  Auch- 
terarder  and  Strathbogie"  cases  brought  matters  to  a  crisis ;  and  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1848,  C,  followed  by  470  clergymen,  left  the  church  of  his  fathers,  rather  than  sacrifice 
those  principles  which  he  believed  essential  to  the  purity,  honor,  and  independence  of 
the  church.  See  articles  Disruption  and  Free  Church.  The  rapid  formation  and 
organization  of  the  Free  church  were  greatly  owing  to  his  indefatigable  exertions,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Free  church  college,  and  spent 
the  close  of  his  life  in  the  zealous  performance  of  his  learned  duties,  and  in  perfecting 
his  Institutes  of  Theology.  He  died  suddenly  at  Momingside,  Edinburgh,  May  30, 1847. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  criticism  on  the  works  of  C. ,  which  extend  to  more  than 
30  volumes.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  contain  valuable  and,  in  some  cases,  origi 
nal  contributions  to  the  sciences  of  natural  theology,  Christian  apologetics,  and  political 
economy;  while  on  minor  topics,  such  as  the  church-establishment  question,  they  exhibit 
both  novelty  and  ingenuity  of  argument.  As  an  orator,  C.  was  unique  and  unrivaled. 
We  read  of.  men,  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  whom  we  can  believe  to  have 
been  as  eloquent,  impassioned,  and  earnest,  but  nowhere  do  we  encounter  a  man  in 
whom  intellect,  feeling,  and  imagination  were  so  harmoniously  combined — a  nature  so 
•*  nobly  planneii,  to  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command."  Scotland  never  produced  a 
greater  or  more  lovable  soul,  one  more  gentle,  guileless,  genial-hearted,  or  yet  more 
fervid,  from  the  strength  of  a  resolute  ana  irresistible  will,  before  whose  impetus  diflS- 
culties  were  dashed  aside  as  by  a  torrent.  There  have  been  some  loftier  and  more  purely 
original  minds  in  Scotland  than  C.'s,  but  there  has  never  been  a  truer  one,  nor  a  heart 
whose  Christian  faith  and  piety  were  more  intense,  sincere,  and  humane. 

CHALOH-SUE-8a6n£,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  about  33 
m.  n.  of  Mficon.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone,  at.  the  point  where  that 
river  is  joined  by  the  Canal-du-Centre,  which  unites  the  Saone  with  the  Loire,  and 
secures  C.  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  central  districts  of  France,  as  well  as  with  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  good  quays  line  the 
river,  along  which  also  the  finest  houses  extend.  Vineyards,  wood,  meadows,  and 
cultivated  fields  surround  and  add  variety  and  beauty  to  the  situation.  Its  manu- 
factures include  hats,  hosiery,  vinegar,  oil,  pottery,  jewelry,  and  imitation  pearls  ;  and 
it  has  a  large  trade  in  the  agricultural  and  other  produce  of  the  district.  Steamboats 
navigate  the  Saone  from  C.  downwards.  Pop.  76,  20,571.  C.  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  CaMUonum  or  CabaUinum. 

GHALOHS-SUB-KARirE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mame,  107  m.  e.  of 
Paris  by  railway.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mame,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  C.  is  old  ;  and  the  houses  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  lath, 
and  plaster.  The  situation,  however,  is  agreeable,  and  the  town  contains  some  fine 
public  buildings,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  in  the  sanctuary  of  which 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  grand  altars  in  France.  On  the  cast  side  of  the  town  there  i^ 
the  splendid  Promenade  du  Jard,  or  park,  which  covers  19  acres.  C.  has  manufacture* 
of  woolens,  cotton,  leather,  etc.,  and  a  consideraole  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  rape-seed  oil. 
and  Champagne  wine.  Pop.  '76,  20,215.  Previous  to  the  union  of  Champa^e  with 
France  in  12&,  the  population  numbered  about  60,000.  In  1856,  Napoleon  III.  formed 
the  celebrated  camp  of  C.  to  the  n.e.  of  the  town,  which  was  occupied  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  by  Canrobert,  and  afterwards  by  MacMahon.  On  the  nignt  «>f 
Aug.  21,  1870,  MacMahon  withdrew  his  troops ;  and  next  day  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  Germans. 

CHALOTAIS,  La,  Louis  Bene  De  Caradeuc,  1701-85  ;  procureur-general  of  the 
parliament  of  Brittany,  where  he  was  a  decided  opponent  of  Jesuits.  Grimm  asserts 
that  Chalotais's  reports  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  France.  Voltaire  gave 
C.  high  praise  for  his  essay  on  national  education.  Later  in  life  he  "was  subjected 
to  long  political  persecution,  but  was  finally  found  free  of  blame,  and  resumed  his 
place  in  the  parliament  at  Rennes. 

CHALYBJEUS,  a  genus  of  birds  very  closely  allied  to  the  baritahs  (q.v.),  but  having 
a  rather  thicker  bill,  and  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  broad  membranous  space.  The 
species  are  natives  of  New  Guinea,  and  are  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  remark 
able  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  metallic  tints,  and  particularly  for  the  resemblance  to 
burnished  steel,  to  which  they  owe  their  name  (Gr.  chalyps,  ybos,  steel).  On  thU 
account,  they  are  sometimes  included  under  the  name  of  birds  of  paradise  ;  and  the 
skin  of  C.  paradisoBus,  deprived  of  its  feet,  is  sold  as  that  of  a  bird  of  paradise. 

CHALTBJETTS,  Heinrich  Moritz,  a  German  philosopher,  was  b.  3d  July,  1796.  at 
Pfaflfroda,  in  Saxony,  and  educated  at  Leipsic.  After  spending  some  years  in  teaching, 
he  was  appointed  in  1839  professor  of  philosophj'  in  the  university  of  Kiel,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  1862.  His  chief  works  are  the  Historische  Entwiekelung  (kr 
speeulativen  Philosopkie  von  Kant  bis  Hegel  (1836— English  translations  by  Edersheim 
and  Tulk);  System  der  speeulativen  Ethik  (1860);  Phil^ophie  und  Christenthum  (1858); 
and  Fhindamental  PhUosopkie  (1861). 
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GHALTB'SATE  YfATlBSA  are  those  which  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  iron  in 
solution.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  carbonated  and  siUphated.  The  carbonated  C.  W. 
contain  carbonate  of  iron  (FeO,COs)  dissolved  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  may  be 
recognized  by  forming  an  ochir  deposit  of  red  oxide  of  iron  (FeiOa)  on  the  surface  of 
the  stones  near  the  mouths  of  the  springs,  owing  to  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Islington  Spa  near  London,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Oddy*8  Saline 
0.  W.  at  Harrogate,  are  examples  of  this  class.  Where  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is 
present,  communicating  a  sparkling  aspect  to  the  water  and  an  acidulous  taste,  as  at 
PVnnont  and  other  places,  the  term  ac*dulo-chalybeate  or  acidiUo-ferruginaua  is  applied. 
The  sulpTuUed  C.  W,  contain  sulphate  of  iron  (FeO.SOs)  dissolved  in  them,  and 
examples  of  this  class  are  afforded  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  (the  Sand  Rock  spring),  Vicars 
bridge,  Moffat,  etc.  C.  W.  are  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  inky  or  styptic  taste  ; 
by  becoming  of  a  purplish  black  tint  when  infusion  of  galls  or  tea,  and  some  varieties 
of  wine,  are  added  ;  and  by  giving  a  pale  blue  color  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of  potash).  C.  W.  are  of  great  service  in 
cases  of  debility,  and  the  acMiUo- carbonated  kind  being  lig:hter  on  the  stomach,  is  gen- 
erally preferred  ;  but  all  C.  W.  are  to  be  avoided  in  plethoric,  febrile,  and  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  system.  » 

CHAM,  or  Amedee  Db  Noe,  1819-79;  b.  Paris;  the  son  of  a  former  peer  of  Prance; 
he  was  intended  for  the  polytechnic  school,  but  preferring  painting  he  studied  with  Paul 
Delaroche,  and  afterwards  with  M.  Charlet,  where  he  developed  a  talent  for  the  gro- 
tesque. Beginning  in  1842,  he  contributed,  chiefly  to  Charimri  (the  Punch  of  France), 
an  immense  number  of  caricatures,  and  some  sketches,  under  the  signature  of  ''Cham." 
His  political  cartoons  are  singularly  sharp  and  effective.  He  has  also  written  many 
vaudevilles. 

GHA'XA,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks.  The  shell  consists  of  two  unequal 
valves,  having  two  hinge-teeth  in  the  one  valve,  and  one  in  the  other.  The  general  form 
of  the  shell  approaches  to  orbicular.  The  shell  is  generally  thick,  and  is  foliated  with 
leaf -like  projections,  which  arise  in  a  somewhat  regular  manner  from  its  surface;  these 
and  the  colors  of  some  of  the  species  combining  to  make  them  very  beautiful.  The 
shells  of  the  ckamas  are  often  called  clams  or  clamp  shells,  a  name  which  they  share  with 
some  of  the  pectena,  apondyli,  etc.  They  are  found  only  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates, 
none  further  n.  than  the  Mediterranean.  The  Linnaean  genus  C.  contained  many  species 
now  removed  to  other  families,  but  the  restricted  genus  C,  is  the  type  of  a  family  c?iamida. 
Thirty  fossil  species  have  been  referred  to  C,  4  from  the  cretaceous  period,  and  26  from 
the  tertiary. 

CHAXADS'.    See  Parley. 

CHAlLS'BOPSy  a  genus  of  palms,  with  fan-shaped  leaves,  less  exclusively  tropical  than 
palms  are  in  general,  and  of  which  one  species,  G.  huniUis,  is  the  only  palm  truly  indige- 
nous to  Europe.  It  extends  as  far  n.  as  to  the  neighborhood  of  Nice.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Palmetto.  The  flowers  are  in  spathes  about  6  to  8  in.  long;  the  fruit  is  a 
triple  blackish  spongy  drupe,  which  is  eaten,  as  are  also  the  young  shoots.  This  palm 
is  so  tolerant  of  a  cold  climate,  that  a  specimen  has  lived  in  the  open  air  in  the  botanic 
garden  of  Edinburgh  for  more  than  50  years,  with  the  protection  of  matting  in  very 
severe  wintei-s.  In  its  native  regions,  the  leaves  are  much  used  for  thatching,  and  for 
making  brooms,  hats,  chair-bottoms,  etc.  They  abound  in  an  excellent  fiber,  which  the 
Arabs  mix  wiUi  camel's  hair,  and  make  into  tent  covers:  cordage,  and  sometimes  sail- 
cloth, are  made  of  it  in  Spain;  it  is  imported  into  France,  and  used  for  making  carpels, 
under  the  name  of  Afnc^in  hair.  The  French  in  Algeria  make  paper  and  pasteboard  of 
it;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  commercial  commodity,  as  a  material 
for  paper- making. — Other  species  of  the  genus  abundant  in  India,  China,  etc.,  serve 
similar  purposes,  and  deserve  attention  in  connection  with  paper. — To  this  genus  belongs 
also  the  West  Indian  palm,  which  yields  the  material  for  chip  hats  (see  Brazilian  Grass); 
and  the  palmetto  (q.v.)  of  North  America  is  by  some  botanists  referred  to  it. 

CHAXALA'BI,  a  peak  of  the  Himalaya  between  Thibet  and  Botan,  in  lat.  28''  4'  n., 
and  long.  90'  e.,  said  to  have  an  elevation  of  27,200  ft.,  or  more  than  5  m.  and  a  furlong. 

CHAMBA,  a  feudatory  state  of  n.  India,  subordinate  to  the  Punjab  government, 
between  32"  and  SS"*  9'  n.,  and  75"  54'  and  76°  30'  east.  A  range  of  mountains  separate 
C.  from  Kashmir.  C.  is  about  65  by  50  m.  in  length  and  breadth;  pOp.  140,000.  The 
agricultural  products  are  wheat  and  millet,  and  among  other  productions  are  timber, 
nuts,  wax,  honey,  lime,  and  slate. 

CHAICBEB,  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  or  small  arm,  is  a  contracted  part  of  the  bore,  at 
the  breech  end.  The  C.  contains  the  charge  of  powder,  but  is  too  small  to  contain  the 
shot  or  shell.  Some  of  these  cavities  are  spherical,  some  cylindrical,  some  conical  with 
a  hemispherical  termination,  and  some  pear-shaped.  Carronades  and  shell  guns  are 
usually  chambered.  The  charge  just  fits  the  C,  and  the  ball  or  shell  comes  in  contact 
with  it.  Chambered  guns  are  more  slow  to  load  and  fire  than  those  which  are  not  cham- 
bered; and  therefore  the  adoption  of  this  form  depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of  ser- 
vice in  which  the  weapon  is  to  be  employed.  Its  primary  use  is  in  kinds  of  ordnance 
in  which  the  charge  is  small  compared  with  the  caliber,  and  in  which,  consequently, 
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there  would  be  great  loss  of  power  unless  the  charge  were  coulkied  within  a  compara- 
tively limited  space  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

CHAHBES  OF  COHMEBCE,  a  body  of  merchants  and  traders,  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  interests  of  its  own  members,  of  the  town  or  district  to  which  the 
society  belongs,  and  of  the  community  generally,  in  so  far  as  these  have  reference  to 
trade  and  merchandise.  Of  the  means  by  which  these  objects  are  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  promment:  1.  By  representing  and 
urging  on  the  legislature  the  viws  of  their  members  in  mercantile  affairs;  2.  By  aiding 
in  the  preparation  of  legislative  measures  having  reference  to  trade,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  bankrupt  acts;  S.  By  collecting  statistics  bearing  upon  the  staple  trade  of  the 
district;  4.  In  some  places,  by  acting  as  a  sort  of  court  of  arbitration  in  mercantile 
questions;  5.  By  attaining  by  combination  advantages  in  trade  which  might  be  beyond 
tlie  reach  of  individual  enterprise. 

These  institutions  are  of  continental  origin,  and,  like  so  many  others  which  England 
has  borrowed  from  that  source,  were  first  introduced  into  Scotland.  The  oldest  C.  of  C. 
in  France  is  that  of  Marseille,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  14th  or  commencement 
of  the  15th  century.  This  chamber  was  invested  with  very  remarkable  powers.  It 
shared  in  the  mumcipal  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  mercantile 
questions.  It  was  several  times  suppressed  and  re-established,  ana  it  was  not  till  1650 
that  its  powers  were  fixed,  and  that  it  received  its  ultimate  organization,  The  second 
chamber  in  France  was  that  of  Dunkerque,  which  was  established  in  1700.  The  same 
year  a  council-general  of  commerce  was  instituted  at  Paris,  which,  in  addition  to  six 
councilors  of  state,  consisted  of  twelve  merchants  or  traders,  delegated  by  the  principal 
commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  an  arrangement  which  led  within  the  next  few  yejirs 
to  the  formation  of  chambers  of  commerce  everywhere  in  France.  We  thus  find  that  the 
chamber  at  Lvon  was  instituted  in  1702,  those  of  Rouen  and  Toulouse  in  1708,  of  3Iont- 
pellierin  1704,  of  Bordeaux  in  1705,  etc.  By  an  order  of  council  of  Aug.  80, 1702.  a 
direct  relation  was  established  between  these  various  chambers  and  the  central  council 
of  commerce.  These  chambers  were  all  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  national  assem- 
bly in  1791,  but  they  were  re-established  by  a  consular  edict  in  1803,  which  fixed  the 
population  of  the  towns  in  which  they  might  be  established,  and  the  number  of  their 
members,  who  were  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  merchants  who  had  carried  on  trade 
in  person  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years.  Sixty  of  the  best  known  merchanis. 
presided  over  by  the  prefect  or  the  maire,  were  charged  to  elect  the  members  of  these 
new  chambers.  They  then  presented  to  the  government  two  candidates  for  the  office  of 
member  of  the  general  council  of  commerce,  mstituted  at  Paris  under  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  This  organization  was  again  modified  in  1832,  and  still  later  by  the  ordon- 
nances  of  Sept.,  1851,  and  Aug.,  1852.  by  which  these  bodies  are  now  regulated.  In 
accordance  with  that  decree,  the  members  of  these  bodies  are  now  elected  oy  the  chief 
merchants  of  each  town  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  prefect.  Their  number  cannot 
be  less  than  9,  nor  more  than  21.  They  hold  office  for  six  years,  one  third  of  their  num- 
ber being  renewed  every  two  years,  but  the  members  resigning  being  re-eligible.  The 
functions  now  assigned  to  these  chambers  in  France  are — to  give  to  the  government 
advice  and  information  on  industrial  and  commercial  subjects;  to  suggest  the  means  of 
increasing  the  industry  and  commerce  of  their  respective  districts,  or  of  improving  com- 
mercial legislation  and  taxation;  to  suggest  the  execution  of  works  requisite  lor  the 
public  service,  or  which  may  tend  to  the  increase  of  trade  or  commerce,  such  as  the 
construction  of  harbors,  the  aeepening  of  rivers,  the  formation  of  railways,  and  the  like. 
On  these  and  similar  subjects,  the  advice  of  the  chambers,  when  not  volunteered,  is 
demanded  bj[  the  government.  In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  continental  Europe 
there  are  similar  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  information  and  advice  to  the 
central  government,  and  making  it  acquainted  with  local  feelings  and  interests  in  com- 
mercial matters. 

The  oldest  C.  of  C.  in  Great  Britain  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Glasgow,  which  was 
instituted  Ist  Jan.,  1783,  and  obtained  a  royal  charter,  which  was  registered  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  81st  of  the  same  month.  That  of  Edinburgh  was  instituted  in  1785,  ami 
incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1786.  The  Edinburgh  C.  of  C.  was  the  first  public 
body  which  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  and  the  adoption  of  free-trade 
principles;  and  stood  almost  alone  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  advocatmg  the  Suez  cAnal 
project.  It  also  originated  the  movement  that  government  should  undertake  the 
telegraph  service  in  connection  with  the  post-office.  Six  hundred  of  the  bankers,  nier 
chants,  and  ship-owners  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  constitute  the  chamber.  The 
Manchester  chamber,  since  so  famous  for  its  exertions  in  the  cause  of  free-trade,  ^a^ 
not  established  till  1820,  and  for  many  years  it  continued  to  be  the  only  institution  of 
the  kind  in  England.  Its  members  number  about  400.  In  Hull  there  lias  been  a  C.  of 
C.  since  1887,  but  those  of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  notwithstanding  the  ^re^^ 
trading  and  manufacturing  interests  of  these  towns,  were  not  establislTed  till  1850.  in 
which  year,  strangely  enough,  a  similar  institution  was  established  in  s.  Australia. 
The  Liverpool  C.  of  C.  numbers  nearly  600.  The  annual  income  of  the  Manchester 
chamber  is  upwards  of  £600,  that  of  Liverpool  about  £800,  contributed  entirely  by 
the  subscriptions  of  members,  amounting  generally  to  £1 1«.  a  year.     There  are  now 
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chambers  of  commerce  in  all  the  great  mercantile  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  in  1860  there  was  established  an  *' Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom."  In  Canada,  there  is  a  Dominion  board  of  trade,  which  consists  of 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  or  boards  of  trade,  as  they  are  indifferently  called,  of  a 
dozen  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Dominion. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  ante.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  city 
is  the  oldest  existing  institution  of  the  kind  in  America,  organized  in  1768,  and  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter  Mar.  18,  1770,  under  the  name  of  ThsGorj^raUon  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  America.  When  the  state  government  was 
established  the  charter  was  renewed  by  the  legislature.  It  was  composed  at  first  of  34 
of  the  most  prominent  merchants  of  the  city,  who  established  an  exchange  which  has 
been  ever  since  kept  up,  though  not  recently  under  control  of  the  body.  The  objects 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  to  encourage  and  promote  commerce,  support  industrv, 
adjust  disputes  relative  to  trade,  and  procure  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  be 
found  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  tride  in  general.  The  membership  is  about  800, 
including  nearly  all  the  leading  merchants,  financiers,  and  business  men  of  the  city. 
Several  years  ago  a  court  of  arbitration  was  established,  by  which  differences  between 
members  are  adjusted,  and  much  litigation  in  courts  avoided.  Meetings  are  held  once 
a  month.  In  the  rooms  of  the  chamber  is  a  vast  collection  of  commercial  and  other 
statistics.     Similar  oodles  exist  in  other  lai^ge  American  cities. 

CHAXBEE-COUVSEL,  a  barrister  or  advocate  who  gives  opinions  in  his  own  chambers, 
but  does  not,  or  rarely  does,  plead  in  court. 

GHAHBEBLAniy  Lord,  or  King^s  C,  as  he  was  formerly  called,  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  state  from  very  early  times,  and  for  centuries  he  was  an  influential 
member  of  tlie  government.  He  has  the  function  of  indorsing  the  king's  answer  on 
petitions  presented  to  him,  and  very  often  of  communicating  his  majesty  s  pleasure  to 
parliament  and  to  the  cowncil.  He  was  always  a  member  of  the  council  himself,  ex  officio. 
Though  he  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  government, 
the  C.  is  still  an  officer  of  very  high  standing  in  the  royal  household.  He  has  control 
over  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  royel  chambers,  except  those  of  the  bedchamber, 
over  the  establishment  attached  to  the  chapel  royal,  the  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries  of  the  household.  The  C.  has  further  the  oversight  of  the  queen's  musicians, 
comedians,  trumpeters,  messengers,  etc. ;  and  all  tradesmen  and  artificers  in  her  service 
are  appointed  by  him.  When  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  was  abolished 
in  1783,  the  duties  of  providing  the  state-robes  of  the  royal  family,  the  household,  and 
officers  of  state,  devolved  on  the  lord  chamberlain.  All  theaters  in  towns  in  which  a 
royal  palace  is  situated,  require  to  be  licensed  by  the  Lord  C,  and  no  new  play  can  be 
performed  anywhere  without  his  license.  All  persons  desiring  to  be  presented  at  levees 
or  drawing-rooms,  require  to  send  their  cards  to  the  Lord  C,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  persons  thus  applying  are  entitled  by  station  and  character  to  be  presented  to 
the  queen.  The  C.  also  issues  her  majesty's  invitations  to  balls,  parties,  etc.  In 
accordance  with  ancient  custom,  the  Lord  C.  is  still  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
His  salary  is  £2,000  a  year,  but  his  tenure  of  office  depends  on  that  of  the  political  party 
to  which  he  belongs. 

Hie  Vice-ehamberiain  is  the  deputy  and  assistant  of  the  Lord  C,  and  in  his  absence 
exercises  the  full  authority  which  belongs  to  his  principal.  His  office  existed  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  He  is  also  dependent  on  the  administration,  and  is  usually  a  member 
of  the  privy  council.     His  salary  is  £934  per  annunL 

CHAXBEBLAnr,  The  Lord  Great,  is  a  hereditary  officer  of  great  antiquity,  and 
formerly  of  ffreat  importance.  He  has  the  government  of  the  palace  at  Westmmster, 
and,  upon  solemn  occasions,  the  keys  of  Westminster  hall  and  of  the  court  of  requests 
are  delivered  to  him.  At  these  times,  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  the 
yeoman  usher,  and  the  doorkeepers,  are  under  his  orders.  At  coronations,  state- trials, 
banquets,  and  the  like,  the  fitting-up  of  the  hall  devolves  on  him.  When  the  queen 
goes  to  parliament,  he  delivers  the  sword  of  state  to  any  member  of  the  administration 
whom  he  chooses,  to  be  borne  before  her  majesty,  he  himself  walking  on  her  right  hand. 
During  the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  has  charge  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  issues  tickets 
of  admission  on  the  opening  or  prorogation  of  parliament.  Some  fees  and  perquisites 
belong  to  him.  This  office,  conferred  by  Henrv  I.  on  Alberic  de  Vere,  was  inherited  by 
female  succession  from  the  De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  by  the  Berties,  and  is  now  held 
conjointly  by  lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby  and  the  marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  in  right  of 
their  mothers,  sisters  and  co-heirs  of  Robert,  fourth  duke  of  Ancaster.  They  discharge 
the  duties  alternately  in  each  succeeding  reign,  a  lady  acting  by  deputy.  Lord  Aveland 
is  at  present  deputy  great  chamberlain. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Joshua  L.,  ll.d.,  b.  Me.,  1838;  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  college. 
During  the  civil  war  he  served  with  distinction,  was  six  times  wounded,  and  left  the 
service  with  the  rank  of  raaj.gen.  From  1866  to  1870,  he  was  governor  of  Maine,  and 
in  1871  was  chosen  president  of  Bowdoin  college.  When  the  democrats  and  fusionists 
under  the  lead  of  gov.  Garcelon,  in  1879-80  undertook  to  get  possession  of  the  state 
government,  and  there  was  some  danger  of  civil  war,  C.  was  general-in-chief  of  the 
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militia  of  the  state.  He  adhered  to  the  regularly  elected  legislatiure,  as  sustained  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  and  by  a  quiet  but  firm  hold  of  his  lawful 
power,  witliout  any  display'  of  military  force,  prevented  the  intended  violence  and 
usurpation. 

CHAMBEKS,  Practice  before  a  Judge  or  Vice-chancellor  at.  It  is  to  appli- 
cations to  the  court  in  bane  alone  that  the  name  of  motions  is  properly  f^ven.  But 
there  are  certain  matters  of  subordinate  importance,  regarding  which  applications  are 
made  to  a  smgle  judge  at  chambers,  who  decides  in  a  summary  way  on  the  pleadings. 

CHAMBERS,  a  co.  in  e.  Alabama,  on  the  Greorgia  border,  intersected  by  the  Atlantic 
and  West  Point  railroad.  Before  a  division  was  made  to  form  Lee  co.,  the  area  was 
775  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  17,662 — 8,588  colored.  It  is  partly  bounded  by  the  Chattahooche 
river,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Tallapoosa.  Productions,  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  sweet 
potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Lafayette. 

CHAMBERS,  a  co.  in  s.c.  Texas,  on  the  guif  of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Gal- 
veston bay,  and  intersected  by  Trinity  river:  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1503 — 452  colored. 
The  surface  is  mainly  prairie ;  productions,  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Co.  seal,. 
Wallisville. 

CHAMBEBS,  Ephraim,  the  compiler  of  the  first  English  encyclopaedia.  He  was  b. 
at  Kendal  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c. ,  and  began  life  as  an  a^rentice  to  a  globe- 
maker  in  London,  where  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  encyclopaedia.  The  first  edition 
of  the  work,  in  2  vols,  folio,  appeared  in  1728;  ten  years  later,  the  2d  appeared;  and  in 
the  year  following,. the  3d.  The  4th  was  issued  in  1741,  a  year  after  the  editor's  death. 
A  6th  appeared  in  1746,  and  a  6th,  with  new  matter,  in  1750.  This  work  forms  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Recs's  Cycloptedia  in  45  quarto  vols.,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
forerunner  of    the    now    countless    publications  of   an  encyclopaedic   character  (see 

ENCYCLOPiKDIA). 

CHAMBERS,  George,  1803-40;  an  English  painter.  WJien  aboy  he  followed  the 
sea,  where  he  made  sketches  of  vessels,  whicli  so  pleased  his  master  that  he  canceled  the 
boy's  indentures.  C.  then  apprenticed  himself  to  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  paint-shop» 
and  began  house-painting.  Finally  he  got  emplovment  as  assistant  m  painting  the 
panorama  of  London  for  the  Colosseum,  and  then  became  scene-painter  in  a  theater. 
His  best  works  are  naval  battles,  such  as  •'  The  Bombardment  of  Algiers,"  and  **  The 
Capture  of  Porto  Bello,"  both  in  the  Greenwich  hospital. 

CHAXBEBS,  WiLLL^M  and  Robert,  the  editors  and  publishers  of  this  Enqfclopctdia 
and  other  works;  b.  at  Peebles,  W.  in  1800,  R.  in  1803.  Bearing  up  against  the  diffi- 
ciilties  of  his  early  life,  W.  C.  be^an  business  as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  1819; 
afterwards  adding  printing  to  his  business.  Between  1825  and  1880,  he  wrote  the 
Qnzetteer  of  Scotland,  1  vol. ;  and  the  Book  of  Scotland,  1  vol.  R.  C.  also  began  business  as 
a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and  from  1823  to  1830  wrote  successively  the  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,  2  vols. ;  Pcymlar  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  1  vol. ;  Picture  of  Scotland,  2  vols. ;  and 
Histories  of  Rebellions  in  Scotland,  and  Life  of  James  I.,  6  vols.  Next,  he  edited  Scottish 
Ballads  and  Songs,  3  vols. ;  and  Biography  of  Distingvished  Scotchmen,  4  vols.  His  Tra- 
ditions of  Edinburgh  procured  him  the  friendship  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  who  contributed 
various  memoranda  for  the  work.  W.  C.  projected  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  and 
that  periodical  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Feb.,  1832,  about  six  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  Penny  Magazine,  and  may  be  considered  the  pioneer  of  that  class  of  cheap  and 
popular  periodicals  of  a  wholesome  kind  now  so  generally  diffused.  The  success  of  the 
Journ/U  was  materially  promoted  by  the  essays,  moral  and  humorous,  of  R  C,  who 
from  the  first  was  an  able  collaborateur.  United  from  this  period  in  the  pecidiar  pro- 
fession of  writing,  editing,  printing,  and  publishing,  W.  and  R.  C.  issued  a  series  of 
works  designed  for  popular  instruction,  including  the  Journal  (now  amounting,  in  its 
different  series,  to  65  vols.).  Amonc  these  wo  As  are  CJiambers's  Information  for  the 
People,  2  vols. ;  Chambem's  EdacationcU  Course,  150  vols. ;  Cydopcedia  of  EngUsh  Literature, 
2  vols. ;  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertai?iing  Tracts,  20  vols. ;  Papers  for  tJte  People,  13 
vols.;  and  the  present  Encyclopaedia,  10  vols.  In  conducting  these  laborious  under- 
takings, they  necessarily  depended  on  a  number  of  accomplished  literary  assistants. 
In  1849,  W.  C.  acquired  the  estate  of  Glenormiston  in  Peeblesshire,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  founded  and  endowed  an  Institution  in  his  native  town  for  purposes  of 
social  improvement  (see  Peeblesshire).  His  later  productions  are — Tilings  as  they  are 
in  America,  1  vol.  (the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1853);  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion, and  Counselor,  1  vol. :  History  of  Peeblesshire,  1  vol.  8vo  (1864);  pamphlets  on 
Improved  Dwellings  and  Cooperation  among  t?ie  Working  Classes;  Wintering eU  Mentone, 
written  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  place  during  two  successive  visits;  France:  its 
History  and  Revolutions^  1  vol  (1871);  Memoir  of  Robert  L>hambers,  with  Autobic^aphic 
Reminiscences:  and  AUie  Oilroy,  a  story.  More  lately.  Stories  of  Remarkable  Persons, 
Stories  of  Old  Families,  and  the  Story  of  St.  Giles'  (1879).  Twice  elected  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  W.  C.  occupied  that  office  for  four  years  (1865-69),  during  which  he  premoted 
several  important  public  acts,  including  one  for  the  imnrovement  of  the  older  part  of  the 
city.  R.  C.  latterly  wrote  a  work  on  Ancient  Sea  Margins;  after  which  appeared  his 
Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  3  vols.  Ho  also  edited  the  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Bums^  4 
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vols.  A  collection  of  his  historical  and  miscellaneous  papers  was  issued  under  the  title 
of  Select  Writings  of  Robert  Chambers,  7  vols.  His  latest  production  was  the  Book  of  Days, 
a  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work  in  two  large  volumes,  the  preparation  of  which 
so  injured  his  health,  that  he  relinquished  all  further  literary  exertion.  In  1868,  he 
received  from  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  the  honorary  distinction  of  ll.d.  R.  C. 
died  at  St.  Andrews,  17th  Mar.,  1871,  leaving  a  high  character  for  literary  application, 
integrity,  and  geniality  of  disposition.  In  18^2,  W.  C.  received  the  honorary  distinction 
of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Engaged  in  miscellaneous  literary  labor, 
he  remains  head  of  the  firm  of  W.  and  K.  C,  which  owns  an  extensive  printing  and 
publishing  establishment  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  publishing  establishment  in  London. 
The  whole  of  the  works  issued  by  W.  and  R  C.  aim  at  popular  instruction,  free  of  all 
political  or  sectarian  bia&  Perhaps  their  greatest  effort  m  these  respects  has  been  the 
present  EneyclopoBdUi, 

CHAMBERSBURG,  the  seat  of  Justice  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Cumberland 
valley  railroad,  62  m.  s.w.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  '70,  6,808.  C.  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  populous  and  well-cultivated  region,  ana  has  manufactories  of  cotton,  wool, 
iron,  paper,  etc.  The  village  is  well  built.  A  great  part  of  it  was  burned  July  80, 1864, 
by  the  confederates  under  gen.  Early.  C.  is  the  seat  of  Wilson  college  for  young^ 
women. 

CHAMBERTIN,  a  vineyard  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or,  France,  6  m.  B.8.W.  of 
Dijon.     It  covers  about  60  acres,  and  produces  a  red  wine  notable  for  excellenoe. 

CHAXBEBT,  a  t.  of  Savoy,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  beautifully  situated  in  a  rich 
vine-clad  valley,  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  about  45  m.  w.s.w.  of  Geneva.  Tliough 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  climate  of  C.  is  mild ;  the 
scenery  around,  with  the  river  Leysse  flowing  through  the  valley,  is  exceedingly  fine. 
The  town  itself,  however,  is  dull  and  uninteresting.  Some  towers  and  other  fragments 
of  the  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  which  dates  from  the  18th  c,  still  remam.  C. 
has  manufactures  of  silk-gauze,  soap,  leather,  hats,  lace,  and  a  trade  in  silk,  wine,  etc. 
Pop.  *76.  16,486.  From  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1718,  C.  was 
under  the  dominion  of  France;  and  again  from  the  revolution  to  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
1815,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  house  of  Savoy;  but  in  1860,  by  the  cession  of  Savoy, 
it  has  again  come  under  the  rule  of  France. 

CHAMBLY,  a  s.  w.  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opposite  Montreal;  190  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  10,498.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Montreal  and 
Richelieu  rivers,  and  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Champlain  and  Montreal  railroads, 
and  the  Chambly  canal.     Chief  town,  Chambly. 

CHAXBOSD,  a  celebrated  royal  castle  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher, 
situated  in  the  midst  x)f  a  vast  walled  park  21  m.  in  circumference,  about  12  m.  e.  of 
Blois.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  1526,  by  Francis  I.,  who  employed  1800  men  con- 
stantly in  its  erection  until  his  death.  The  work  was  continued  with  less  zeal  by  his 
successors,  Henri  II.,  Henri  III.,  Charles  IX.;  and  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  also 
made  some  additions  to  it.  The  building,  which  marks  the  transition  between  the 
fortified  castle  and  Italian  palace,  is  surmouilted  by  a  vast  number  of  turrets,  minarets, 
and  cones;  its  most  prominent  features,  however,  being  six  enormous  round  towers, 
each  60  ft.  in  diameter.  The  double  spiral  staircase  in  the  central  tower  is  of  great 
architectural  interest,  being  so  contrivecl  that  parties  pass  up  and  down  without  meeting 
each  other.  The  castle  has  no  less  than  440  chambers.  C.  was  the  scene  of  the  gallant- 
ries of  Francis  I.  Here  Henri  II.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV.  resided ;  and  at  one  of 
the  brilliant  f6tes  given  at  the  castle  by  the  latter,  Molii>re  performed,  for  the  first  time, 
his  play  of  the  Bourfftois  GentUhamme.  Among  the  other  occupants  of  C.  were  marshal 
Saxe,  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  marshal  Berthier,  upon  whom  it  was  Ixistowed 
by  Napoleon  I.  It  was  boueht  from  Berthier's  widow  by  a  number  of  legitimists,  and 
presented  to  the  due  de  Bordeaux,  who  is  hence  called  comte  de  C.  (q.v.). 

CHAMBOBD  (Henri  Chables  Ferdikand  Marie  Dieudonne  d'Artois,  dug  de 
Bordeaux),  Comte  de,  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  of  its  claims  to  the  French  throne,  was  b.  in  Paris,  Sept.  29,  1820.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Berri  who  was  murdered  by  Louvel, 
Feb.  14, 1820.  The  duke  of  Angoulfime,  Charles  X.'s  eldest  son,  being  childless,  the  duke 
of  Berri  was  heir-presumptive;  and  as,  at  his  death,  he  left  only  a  daughter,  the  Joy  was 
great  when,  seven  months  after,  his  widow  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  who  received  the 
title  of  duke  of  Bordeaux — that  of  comte  de  C.,'by  which  he  has  latterly  been  known, 
being  derived  from  the  castle  of  C.  (q.v.),  presented  to  him  at  his  baptism.  He  was 
baptized,  amid  circumstances  of  great  pomp,  with  water  brought  by  m.  de  Chateaubri- 
and from  the  river  Jordan,  and  received  the  appellation  of  V enfant  du  miracle  (*'  the 
miraculous  child").  When  Charles  X.  abdicated  the  crown  atflie  revolution  in  1830, 
he  did  so  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  people,  however,  insisted 
on  the  "  citizen  king,"  and  the  elder  Bourbons  were  banished.  On  the  death  of  Charles 
X.,  the  duke  of  A ngoulOme  assumed  the  title  of  Louis  XIX,,  and  another  party  pro- 
claimed the  duke  of  Bordeaux  king;  but  at  last  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  by 

prince  Metternich.     In  1839,  the  prince  visited  Itah'',  accompanied  bv  his  mother,  and 
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was  received  by  the  petty  courts  with  great  distinction.  After  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Angoul6me,  in  1844,  the  heads  of  the  different  fractions  of  legitimists  met  to  pay  their 
united  homage,  and  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  made  a  "pilgrimage  to  Belgrave  square"  to 
receive  it.  In  1846,  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  who  had 
never  acknowledged  the  monarchy  of  July.  Alter  the  revolution  of  1848,  many  legiti 
mists  were  returned  to  the  national  assembly.  In  1850,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  or  count 
of  C,  as  he  styles  himself,  appeared  at  Wiesbaden,  where  a  congress  of  his  adherents 
assembled  to  consult  as  to  their  future  policy.  As  the  count  of  C.  is  without  heirs,  a 
imion,  or  "fusion,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  partisans  of  the  elder  Bourbons  with  the 
Orleanists  was  effected,  but  no  attempt  made  to  carry  out  the  arrangement.  After  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  in  1871,  the  count  of  C.  returned  to  France,  and,  under  the  title  of 
Henry  V.,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  promised,  if  placed  by  the  nation  at  the 
head  of  its  affairs,  to  maintain  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  Neither  this  nor  subse- 
quent manifestoes  have  induced  the  French  people  to  accept  of  him  as  their  king. 

CHAMBORD,  Marie  Therese  Bbatrick  Gabtane,  Countess  de.  Archduchess  of 
Austria;  b.  July  14,  1817;  wife  of  the  Bourbon  wlio  calls  himself  Henry  V  of  France, 
and  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  IV.,  duke  of  Modena.  Her  sister  was  the  wife  of  Don 
Juan  de  Bourbon,  and  mother  of  Don  Carlos,  duke  of  Madrid.  She  won  great  rcputa 
tion  and  respect  for  her  care  of  sick  and  wounded  French  soldiers  during  the  Grerman 
war. 

CHAMBBE  ABDEKTE  ("  the  fiery  chamber"),  a  name  given  at  different  times  in 
France  to  an  extraordinary  court  of  justice,  probably  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
punishments  which  it  awarded,  the  most  common  being  that  of  death  by  fire.  In  the 
year  1585,  Francis  I.  established  an  inquisitorial  tribunal,  and  a  chambre  ardente.  Both 
were  intended  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  The  former,  of  which  the  pope  was  a  corres- 
ponding member,  searched  out,  by  means  of  spies,  cases  of  heresy,  and  instructed  the 
processes;  while  the  latter  both  pronounced  and  executed  the  final  judgment.  Under 
Henri  II.,  the  activity  of  the  C.  A.  received  a  new  impulse,  the  entrance  of  that  mon- 
arch into  Paris  on  the  4th  July,  1549,  being  signalized  by  the  bumine  of  several  heretics. 
But  Francis  himself,  gallant  and  gay,  as  courtly  history  represents  him,  also  seemed  to 
relish  a  spectacle  of  this  kind,  for  on  various  occasions  he  and  his  mistress  presided  at 
a  burning.  By  and  by,  the  C.  A.  relaxed  in  its  penalties,  and  a  cry  was  got  up  among 
the  more  bigoted  Roman  Catholics  that  it  was  conniving  at  heresy.  This  seems  to  have 
roused  the  •'  lurking  devil "  in  its  members,  and,  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  reproach, 
they  commenced  a  series  of  unheard-of  cruelties,  which,  along  with  other  events,  con- 
tributed to  originate  the  religious  war  of  1500.  In  1679,  Louis  XIV.  employed  it  for  a 
new  and  more  praiseworthy  purpose — viz.,  to  investigate  the  numerous  reports  of 
poisoning  cases  which  the  trial  of  the  marchioness  Brinvilliers  (q.v.)  caused  to  be  cir- 
culated. Many  persons  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  the  marechal  de  Luxembourg,  and  the 
princess  Louise  of  Savoy,  were  examined  on  suspicion,  but  no  one  was  executed  except 
the  pretended  sorcerer,  Voisin  (1680),  after  whose  time  the  C  .A.  ended  its  activity. 

CHAXBBE  IKTSOTTVABLE  (Fr.  unfindable  chamber;  i.e.,  the  chamber  the  Hke  of 
which  is  not  to  be  found  again)  was  the  mime  sarcastically  given  to  that  chamber  of 
deputies  in  France  which  met  after  the  second  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  (July,  1815).  and 
which,  by  its  fanatical  royalty,  began  to  throw  the  country  and  society  anew  into  com- 
motion. The  former  chamber,  which  had  shown  much  moderation,  had  been  dissolved 
imder  the  influence  of  the  court  party;  and  the  ministry,  led  by  Talleyrand,  had  done 
everything  to  procure  for  the  rulmg  part}'  at  least  a  manageabfe  chamber  adapted  for 
business.  The  number  of  the  deputies  was  arbitrarily  raised  from  259  to  392;  and  to 
secure  the  victory  of  a  complete  restoration,  all  rushed  forward  who  saw  in  the  consti- 
tuti<mal  charter  an  encroachment  on  their  privileges  and  pretensions.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered, in  addition,  that  the  elections,  at  least  in  tlie  departments  of  the  south,  took  place 
under  terror  and  the  sanguinary  outrages  of  a  populace  in  a  state  of  political  and  relig- 
ious excitement,  that  the  press  was  stifled,  and  the  people  deprived  of  all  freedom  of 
expression  by  the  foreign  armies,  ultra-royal  ism  could  not  fail  to  be  completely  triumph 
ant.  When  the  ministers  saw  this  startling  result,  they  did  not  venture  to  open  the 
session ;  thev  resigned,  and  gave  place  to  the  Richelieu  ministry.  Then  broke  out  the 
most  frightful  excesses  in  the  southern  provinces.  At  the  elections  in  Nlmes  (22d  Aug.), 
more  than  100  persons  were  killed  by  the  royalist  bands.  A'c  last,  on  7th  Oct.,  the  kine 
opened  the  chamber,  on  which  he  enjoined  quietness  and  moderation;  and  it  appeared 
as  if  it  did  take  this  advice  to  heart  for  an  instant.  But  when,  in  one  of  the  first  sit- 
tings, Boyer  d*Argenson  asked  for  the  intervention  of  the  chamber  in  behalf  of  the  Prot- 
estants, who  were  being  slaughtered  in  the  south  by  the  ultra-royalist  bands,  the  speaker 
was  called  to  order,  and  the  chamber  from  that  time  cea^d  to  observe  any  bounds  or 
moderation.  The  fanalical  legislation  of  this  chamber  inspired  the  ministers,  the  king, 
and  especially  the  emperor  Alexander,  with  so  much  aversion  and  apprehension,  and 
also  met  so  decidedly  with  the  disapprobation  of  all  peaceful  and  sincere  friends  of  the 
throne,  that  the  news  of  its  dissolution,  on  5th  April,  1816,  was  received  with  universal 
rejoicing.  The  electoral  law  of  5th  Feb.,  1817,  prevented  the  return  of  a  similar  cham- 
ber; and  it  was  not  till  by  the  modified  electoral  law  of  1820  that  ultra-royal  ism 
regained  a  predominating  influence  in  parliament.    It  is  said  that  Louis  XVIII.  first 
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used  the  epithet  eJumbre  tntroutable  in  an  ironical  sense,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
chamber  took  it  seriously  as  a  compliment. 

CHLA3IBURE,  AuausTB  Lepblletier  de,  1789-1882;  a  French  soldier,  whose 
daring  at  Dantzic  in  1813,  and  in  other  places  during  Napoleon's  wars,  earned  for  him 
the  name  of  '*  the  devil."  He  was  a  prisoner  for  a  time,  but  was  released,  and  restored 
to  military  command  in  France.  After  Louis  Philippe  came  to  the  throne,  0.  became 
one  of  the  staff  of  Soult,  minister  of  war. 

CHAIQ'LEOH,  a  southern  constellation  within  the  antarctic  polar  circle,  and  con- 
taining nine  stars. 

CHAXELEOK,  Ghamaieo,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  constituting  a  distinct  family, 
of  very  peculiar  form  and  structure,  and  on  various  accounts  highly  interesting.  The 
body  is  much  compressed ;  the  dorsal  line  sharp,  in  some  of  the  species  rising  into  an 
elevated  crest;  the  back  of  the  head  is  also  elevated  into  a  sort  of  cone.  The  neck  ia 
very  short,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  head  being  turned,  for  which,  however,  compen- 
sation is  found  in  the  remarkable  powers  of  motion  possessed  by  the  large  prominent 
eyes,  which  move  independentlv  of  one  another,  and  are  covered  with  a  membrane 
pierced  only  with  a  small  hole  for  the  pupil  to  look  through.  There  are  no  extemid 
ears.  The  skin  is  not  covered  with  scales,  but,  like  shagreen,  rough  with  granules. 
The  legs  raise  the  body  rather  higher  than  in  most  of  the  saurians;  the  toes,  both  of  the 
fore  and  hind  feet,  are  divided  into  two  sets,  one  directed  forward,  and  the  other  back- 
ward, so  that  each  foot  has  the  power  of  grasping  like  a  hand.  The  tail  is  long  and 
prehensile.  The  lungs  are  ver^  large,  and  are  connected  with  air-cells  that  lie  among 
the  muscles  and  beneath  the  skm,  so  that  the  animal  has  a  remarkable  power  of  inflating 
itself  with  air.  The  tongue  is  remarkably  extensile,  and  is  the  organ  b^  which  the 
animal  seizes  the  insects  which  constitute  its  food,  bein^  darted  at  them  with  unerrinjg 
aim,  whilst  a  viscous  saliva  causes  them  to  adhere  to  it,  and  they  are  carried  with  it 
into  the  mouth.  Chameleons  are  slow  in  their  movements,  except  those  of  the  eyes 
and  tongue,  and  remain  long  fixed  in  one  spot,  awaiting  the  approach  of  insects,  which 
they  seize  on  their  coming  within  reach.  They  all  live  among  the  branches  of  trees. 
Their  power  of  fasting  is  great,  and  along  with  their  gulping  of  air  in  respiration, 
and  their  habit  of  inflating  themselves  with  air,  gave  rise  to  the  fable,  current  among 
the  ancients  and  until  recent  times,  of  their  living  on  air.  Their  celebrated  power  of 
changing  color  is  not  equally  fabulous,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  rash  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  assert  how  far  it  has  been  exaggerated.  It  is  probably 
in  part  under  the  control  of  volition,  and  may  be  used,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  render 
the  animal  less  easy  of  observation,  by  assimilating  it  to  the  color  of  surrounding 
objects;  it  may  depend  in  part  on  the  action  of  light;  it  is  certainly  connected  with  the 
fear  and  other  passions  of  the  creature.  Milne  Edwards  has  discovered  that  it  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  two  differently  colored  layers  of  pigment  in  the  skin. 

Chameleons  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  old  world,  but  are  most  abundant 
in  Africa.  One  species  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  as  near  Cadiz.  The 
whole  number  of  known  species  is  small. — When  brought,  as  they  frequently  are,  to 
Great  Britain,  they  soon  die,  apparently  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate. 

The  fables  which,  in  former  times,  were  current  regarding  the  C.  were  extremely 
numerous  and  ridiculous.  It  supplied  not  a  few  of  those  medicines*  to  which  absurd 
credulity  ascribed  the  most  marvelous  powers. 

CHAXTEBIVO.  In  architecture,  an  angle  which  is  slightly  pared  off,  is  said  to  be 
chamfered.  The  chamfer  is  sometimes  made  slightly  concave,  in  which  case  it  is  called 
a  hollow  chamfer.  Chamfers,  in  Gothic  architecture,  have  frequently  ornamental  ter- 
minations of  various  kinds.     The  term  C.  is  applied  to  wood-work  as  well  as  stone. 

CHAMFORT,  Sbbastien  Roch-Nicolab,  1741-94;  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  among  the  first  of  French  Bohemians,  or  brilliant  but  thriftless  authors,  or  wits. 
He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  strolling  actress,  and  never  knew  his  father.  Starting 
in  life  with  only  the  name  "  Nicolas,"  he  found  his  way  to  Paris,  got  into  the  college 
des  Grassins,  worked  hard,  and  won  nine  prizes  out  oi  ten  in  two  years.  Much  dis- 
gusted with  the  Latin  hexameters  that  crowned  his  college  reputation,  he  considered  the 
time  wasted  which  he  had  spent  over  them,  summarizing  his  opinion  in  the  contemptu- 
ous epigram,  "What  I  know  I  do  not  know;  what  I  do  not  know  I  guess."  He  assumed 
the  name  of  C,  and  beean  writing  for  the  press  for  bread  and  renown.  Being  repelled 
alike  by  booksellers  ana  editors,  he  took  to  writing  sermons  at  a  louis  each  for  lazy  or 
incompetent  priests.  Having  successfully  competed  for  one  of  the  academy  prizes,  the 
salons  of  the  upper  world  were  opened  to  him,  and  he  became  fashionable.  He  went 
on  with  alternate  success  and  failure,  always  poor,  and  living  for  the  most  part  upon 
eleemosynary  dinners  and  suppers,  repaying  countenance  and  sustenance  with  his  always 
brilliant  but  cynical  and  sarcastic  conversation.  He  was  entertained  at  Sevres  for 
some  vears  by  Mme.  Helvetius,  and  Chabanon  gave  him  his  pension  of  1200  livres  in 
the  Mercure  de  Prance.  C.  also  took  two  more  academy  prizes,  won  a  hundred  livres 
from  Necker,  and  obtained  an  enormous  reputation.  He  wrote  little  and  talked  much; 
his  reputation  increased,  and  finally,  under  the  protection  of  the  duchesse  de  Grammont, 
he  went  to  court,  where  the  prince  de  Conde  made  him  his  secretary.    He  was  no''''' 
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■about  40  years  old,  and  fast  Rowing  misanthropic.  He  resigned  his  secretaryship  and 
retired  into  solitude  at  Auteuil,  where  he  fell  in  love  and  married  a  lady  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  duchesse  de  Maine.  She  was  a  clever,  amusing  woman  of  the  world; 
but  in  six  months  she  left  0.  a  widower.  Then  he  traveled  in  Holland,  where  he  lived 
awhile  with  M.  de  Karbonne.  Then,  returning  to  Paris,  he  received  the  chair  in  the 
academy  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sainte  Pelaye  in  1781.  He  haunted  the  court  and 
made  himself  loved  in  spite  of  his  withering  and  uncontrollable  irony;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  an  unfortunate  love  affair  he  left  the  court  and  was  received  into  the  house 
of  M.  de  Vaudreuil;  about  which  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mirabeau,  whom 
he  assisted  with  orations,  and  whom  he  followed  heart  and  soul  into  the  storm  and 
tumult  of  the  revolution.  He  forgot  his  old  friends;  he  frequented  the  clubs,  and  was 
for  a  time  secretary  of  that  of  the  Jacobins;  he  became  a  street  orator;  was  among  the 
first  of  the  storming  party  to  enter  the  Bastile ;  and  worked  for  a  royalist  journal  in 
which  he  depreciat^  kingships.  With  the  fall  of  the  Girondins  his  political  life  came 
to  an  end;  but  he  could  not  restrain  the  tongue  that  had  made  him  famous:  he  no  more 
spared  the  convention  than  he  had  spared  the  court.  This  rashness  was  the  cause  of  his 
arrest,  and  he  was  threatened  with  a  second  arrest,  whereupon  he  attempted  suicide 
with  pistol  and  poignard;  and,  shockingly  hacked  and  shattered,  dictated  to  those  who 
came  to  arrest  him  the  well-known  declaration:  **I,  Sebastien  Roch-Nicolas  Chamfort, 
declare  that  I  would  sooner  suffer  death  as  a  free  man  than  be  conducted  as  a  slave  to 
prison."  He  did  not  die  immediately,  but  lingered  awhile  in  charge  of  a  gendarme.  To 
the  abbe  Sieyds  he  had  given  fortune  in  the  title  of  a  pamphlet.  What  is  Vie  Third 
Estate  ?  ErerytMng.  What  has  it?  Nothing.  And  to  Siey^s  also  he  spoke  the  famous  sar- 
casm: "At  last  I  am  about  to  leave  the  world,  where  the  heart  must  be  broken  or  be 
changed  to  brass."  As  a  writer,  C.  left  little  of  value.  It  was  as  a  conversationist,  and 
especially  for  his  epigrammatic  wit  and  cynicism,  that  he  won  a  world-wide  fame. 

CHAKIEE,  Frederic,  an  English  novelist,  was  b.  in  London,  1796.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1809,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war.  He  left 
the  service  in  1833.  The  success  of  Marryat  in  depicting  sea-life  led  C.  to  try  the  same 
field,  in  which  he  was  not  without  success,  though  in  invention  and  humor  he  falls  short 
of  his  model.  His  best  romances  are — Life  of  a  Sailor  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1834);  Ben  Brace 
(3  vols.,  Lond.  1835);  The  Arethusa  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1836);  Trevor HaaUngs  (3  vols.,  1841); 
Bmion  arid  Principle  (3  vols.,  1843);  T<m  BwdiM  (3  vols.,  1839);  Jack  Adatm  (3  vols., 
1838),  etc.  All  his  novels  have  bcten  translated  into  German.  C.  wrote  a  Eem^tc  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848  (Lond.  1849),  in  which  be  gives  a  rather  prejudiced  view  of 
some  of  the  prominent  actors.     He  died  on  the  1st  of  Nov.,  1870. 

CHAKISSO,  Adelbert  von,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  German  lyric  poets,  was 
b.  in  1781,  at  the  castle  of  Boncourt,  in  Champagne.  His  parents  settling  in  Prussia  in 
1790,  he  became  a  page  of  the  queen,  and  entered  upon  a  military  career.  But  when 
the  campaign  of  1806  broke  out.  he  returned  to  France,  for  though  no  admirer  of  Napo- 
leon, he  was  unwilling  to  fight  against  his  native  land.  At  this  time,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  circle  of  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet,  and  there  began  that  study  of  natural 
philosophy  which  he  afterwards  pursued  at  Berlin.  In  1814,  count  Rumjanzow,  chan- 
cellor of  the  Russian  empire,  prepared  an  exploring  expedition  round  the  world  at  his  own 
expense;  C.  accompanied  it  as  naturalist.  He  embarked  at  Cronstadt  under  capt.  Oito 
von  Kotzebue,  chief  of  the  expedition,  which,  however,  failed  in  its  main  object — that  of 
discovering  a  northeast  passage.  Subsequently,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  botanical  gar- 
den of  Berlin,  was  made  a  member  of  the  acMdemy  of  science ;  and  aftcT  a  happy  domestic 
life,  died  there  in  1838,  universally  loved  and  honored.  He  wrote  several  works  on  natural 
history,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetical  productions.  As  early  as  1804-180C, 
he,  together  with  Varnhagen  von  Euse,  published  a  Musen  Alnmnach .  In  1813,  he  wrote 
his  original  and  amusing  fiction  called  Peter  Sehlrmihf,  the  story  of  the  man  who  loses 
his  shadow,  which  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Eurojie.  The 
character  of  his  poetrj'  is  wild  and  gloomy,  and  he  is  fond  of  rugged  and  horrible  sub- 
jects. In  his  political  songs,  he  succeeds  well  in  humor  and  irony:  nor  is  he  deficient 
in  deep  and  genuine  feeling.  Indeed,  several  of  his  ballads  and  romances  are  niast^^r- 
pieces  in  their  way.  We  may  instance  one  of  his  longest  poems,  Safas  y  Gome-^,  written 
m  terza  rima,  as  a  proof  hoWpeculiarly  German  the  cast  of  C.'s  mind  was,  despite  his 
French  origin.     His  collected  works,  in  six  volumes,  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1836-39. 

CHAMOIS,  Antihpe  rvpicapra,  Ger.  gemse,  a  species  of  antelope  (q.v.)  inhabiting  the 
Alps  and  other  high  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  as  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Carpathians,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece;  also  those  of  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  Caucasus,  Taurus,  and  other  mountains  of  the  w.  of  Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  ante- 
lopes sometimes  designated  caprifrmi  or  goatlike,  because  of  their  departure  from  the 
typical  or  true  antelope  form,  and  approach  to  that  of  the  goats.  The  C.  is  al)out  the 
size  of  a  large  goat,  but  the  neck  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  body  shorter;  the  horns 
seldom  more  than  6  or  7  in.  long,  black,  rising  nearly  straight  up  from  the  forehead, 
and  so  bent  back  at  the  tip  as  to  form  a  hook.  The  color  is  brown,  deeper  in  winter 
than  in  summer;  the  tail  is  black;  the  head  is  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  with  a  dark -brown 
band  along  each  cheek.  f 

The  usual  summer  resort  of  the  C.  is  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains  which  it 
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inhabits,  not  far  from  the  snow-line,  and  it  is  often  to  be  seen  lying  on  the  snow.  In 
winter  it  descends  to  the  higher  forests.  The  aromatic  and  bitter  plants  of  the  moun- 
tain-pastures are  its  favorite  food.  It  is — like  the  ruminants  generally — very  fond  of 
salt;  "  and  many  stones  are  met  with  in  the  Alps,  hollowed  out  by  the  continual  licking 
of  the  C,  on  account  of  the  saltpeter  with  which  they  abound."  It  is  gregarious:  flocks 
of  100  are  sometimes  seen;  but  in  the  Swiss  Alps/ where  the  numbers  have  been  much 
reduced  by  hunting,  the  flocks  are  generally  very  small,  and  often  consist  only  of  a  few 
individuals.  Old  males  often  live  solitarily.  The  C.  produces  one  or  two  young  at  a 
birth,  in  the  month  of  Mar.  or  April. 

It  is  an  animal  of  extraordinary  agility,  and  flocks  may  often  be  observed  sporting 
in  a  remarkable  manner  among  the  rocky  heights.  It  can  leap  over  ravines  of  16  to  18 
ft.  wide;  a  wall  of  14  ft.  high  presents  no  obstacle  to  it;  and  it  passes  readily  up  or  down 
precipices  which  almost  no  other  quadruped  could  attempt.  It  is  said  to  descend 
obliquely  almost  perpendicular  precipices  of  more  than  20  ft.,  striking  its  feet  once  or 
twice  against  the  rock,  as  if  to  stay  and  guide  its  descent,  and  alighting  securely,  often 
on  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  with  its  hind  feet  first,  and  bringing  the  forefeet  almost 
into  contact  with  them. 

The  hunting  of  the  C.  is  an  occupation  attended  with  great  hardsliips  and  much 
danger,  but  of  which,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  Swiss  peasants  become  passionately 
fond.  The  hunter  sometimes  goes  out  on  the  adventurous  chase  alone;  but  more  fre- 
quentlv  several  go  out  together,  dividing  into  parties;  and  whilst  the  flock  of  C.  flee 
from  tnose  whose  approach  they  first  descry,  an  opportunity  of  using  the  rifie  is  obtained 
by  their  comrades.  The  scent  of  the  C.  is  extremely  keen ;  and  when  by  this  sense  it  is 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  it  becomes  alarmed  and  restless  until  it  sees  him, 
upon  which  it  rushes  hastilv  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  so  falls  into  the  ambuscade. 
When  a  flock  of  C.  is  feeaing,  one  is  always  on  the  watch,  and  by  a  sorr  of  whistle, 
announces  apprehended  danger. — The  flesh  of  the  C.  is  highly  esteemed.  Its  skin  is 
made  into  leather,  and  from  it  the  original  shammay,  or  ahammy  leather,  so  much  prized 
for  softness  and  warmth,  was  obtained,  although  Uie  name  has  now  become  common 
also  to  leather  prepared  from  the  skins  of  other  animals.  See  Leather.— When  taken 
young,  the  C.  is  easily  tamed. — The  C.  of  the  Persian  mountains  is  smaller  and  of  a 
paler  color  than  the  European  variety,  and  its  horns  bend  from  the  base. 

CHAJi'OMILE,  or  Camohile,  Anthemis,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  <;(mi^0- 
tto,  sub-order  corymJbiferm,  distinguished  by  imbricated  bracts,  a  scaly  conical  receptacle, 
a  ray  of  one  row  of  female  florets,  those  of  the  disk  hermaphrodite,  the  achaenia  obscurely 
four-cornered,  and  destitute  of  pappus.  The  species  are  annual  and  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  other  teniperate  parts  of  the  world.  Several 
are  found  in  Britain,  amongst  which  is  the  Common  C.  {A.  7iobilis\  the  most  important 
species  of  the  genus,  well  known  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  a  perennial  plant  with  a  stem 
about  a  foot  long,  procumbent  and  much  branched,  each  branch  terminated  by  a  flower 
(head  of  flowers)  more  than  an  inch  broad,  with  yellow  disk  and  white  ray,  the  whole 
plant  intensely  bitter  and  highly  aromatic.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed  to  the 
essential  oil  which  it  contains,  oil  of  chamomile,  which  abounds  most  of  all  in  the  invo- 
lucre. This  oil  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  some 
medicines.  The  dried  flowers  are  often  administered  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  as  a 
stimulant  of  the  nerves  of  the  abdomeu,  an  alterative  and  antispasmodic;  or  are  applied 
to  the  skin  as  an  anodyne,  and  on  account  of  their  power  of  promoting  absoi-ption  and 
suppuration.  The  infusion  also  acts  as  an  emetic,  and  is  often  used  to  assist  the  action 
of  other  emetics.  C.  flowers  find  a  place  in  the  pharmacopcria,  and  are  also  amongst 
the  most  esteemed  of  domestic  medicines,  the  plant  being  extensively  cultivated  for  their 
sake,  and  very  generally  finding  a  place  even  in  cottage-gardens,  i  et  they  ought  to  be 
used  with  caution,  as  they  have  been  known  to  produce  congestion  in  the  brain,  and  are 
very  apt  to  aggravate  any  malady  of  this  kind  already  existing.  A  double-flowering 
variety  of  C.  is  more  generally  cultivated  than  the  single,  to  supply  the  C.  flowers  of  the 
shops,  the  flowers  being  whiter  and  more  bulky,  but  it  is  otherwise  rather  inferior.  C 
is  easily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  It  delights  in  a  dr}' and  rather  poor  soil. — The 
name  Wild  C.  is  given  to  a  very  similar  plant,  also  a  native  of  Britain  {matvicaria  cham 
omilla),  an  annual  belonging  to  a  genus  closely  allied  io  a-ntlurnis.  It  may  readily  be 
distinguished  by  the  want  of  scales  on  the  receptacle.  Its  medicinal  virtues  resemble 
those  of  common  C,  and  although  now  disused  in  Britain,  it  is  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
preferred  for  internal  use,  because  it  is  less  bitter,  less  nauseous,  and  generally  milder 
and  more  agreeable  in  its  operation. — No  small  quantity  of  common  C.  is  illeirally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer  in  England,  and  is  imported  from  Germany  for  this  purpose. 
Yet  this  plant  is  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  England  as  to  form  a  principal 
part  of  the  pasture  in  sheep-walks,  and  to  fill  the  whole  air  with  its  scent.  The  other 
British  species  of  C.  {anthemis)  are  mere  weeds;  one  of  them,  called  stinking  C  {A. 
cotula),  is  80  acrid  as  to  blister  the  fingers,  if  much  handled.  But  the  flowers  of  the 
Ox-EYB  C,  or  Dyer's  C.  {A.  iinctoria),  a  native  of  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
yield  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  on  account  of  Which  the  plant  is  often  cultivated. 

CHAXOHD,  St.,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loire,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Gier  and  the  Ban,  about  7  m.  n.e.  of  St.  Etienne,  on  the  railway  between  that 
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place  and  Lyon.  It  is  a  flouriBhing  well-buiit  town,  with  extensive  manufactures  of 
ribbons  and  stay-laces.  C.  has  also  several  silk-mills  and  numerous  iron  furnaces  and 
foundries;  and  extensive  coal-mines  exist  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  '76,  14,420. 

CHAKOBEEIL,  a  lake  of  Ladakh  or  Middle  Thibet,  in  lat.  %%""  55'  n.,  and  long.  78^ 
15'  e.  It  lies  at  a  height  of  15,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  plateau  between  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Sutlej  and  of  the  Indus,  girt  by  mountains  which  rise,  at  some  points, 
5,000  ft.  above  its  own  level.  Though  it  is  beyond  the  recognized  limits  of  perpetual 
congelation,  yet  it  freezes  only  in  winter,  and  is  hence  supposed  to  be  of  great  depth. 
Necessarily  receiving  much  water  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  it  is  without  any 
visible  outlet — evaporation  alone,  even  at  this  elevation,  appearing  to  maintain  one  uni- 
form surface  on  a  length  of  15  m.,  and  a  width  of  %\. 

CHAKOITKI,  or  Chamontx  (Lat.  Campus  muniiuii),  is  the  name  of  a  wild  and  roman- 
tic valley  and  village  among  the  Alps  in  Savoy.  It  lies  at  a  distance  from  all  the  high- 
roads, at  an  elevation  of  afcSut  8,400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  more  than  3,000 
ft.  above  that  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  valley  is  about  18  m.  long,  and  about  2  broad, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Arve.  It  is  bounded  at  the  e.  end  by  the  Col  de  Balme,  over 
which  there  is  a  mule-path  to  Martigny,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  from  the 
other  end  issues  the  road  to  Geneva,  which  lies  at  a  distance  of  58^  m.  from  Chamouni, 
On  the  n.  side  lies  mont  Breven  and  the  chain  of  the  Aiguilles  Routes,  and  on  the  s. , 
the  giant  group  of  mont  Blanc,  from  which  enormous  glaciers  or  rivers  of  ice  slide 
down,  even  in  summer,  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  chief  of  these  glaciers 
are  the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  des  Bois,  d'Argentidre,  and  du  Tour.  By  ascending  to  a  point 
called  Montanvert,  we  come  upon  the  upper  course  of  a  glacier,  where  it  expands  into 
a  great  mountain-lake  of  ice  called  the  Mer  de  Glace,  in  which  there  is  a  solitary  rock  or 
oasis  called  Le  Jardin,  about  seven  acres  in  extent,  and  covered  with  the  most  beautiful 
herbage.  Tfie  excursion  to  the  Jardin  is  one  of  the  most  striking  excursions  within  the 
range  of  Chamouni.  Until  1741,  the  valley  was  almost  unknown;  the  region  was  con- 
sidered a  wilderness,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Les  Montagnes  Maudites,  or  *'  accursed 
mountains."  In  the  above  year,  it  was  visited  by  two  Englishmen,  Pocock  and  AVynd- 
ham,  who  ascended  as  far  as  Montanvert;  and'  a  granite  block  there  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Englishmen's  stone.  It  was  only,  however,  in  1775,  that  the  attention  of 
travelers  was  effectually  called  to  it  by  Saussure  and  Bourrit.  The  valley  is  rich  in  pecu- 
liar plants,  and  furnishes  an  aromatic  and  perfectly  white  honey.  The  village  of  C.  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Benedictine  convent  founded  between  1088  and  1099.  The  pop.  of  the 
village  is  about  2,400,  who  depend  partly  upon  the  strangers  who  visit  the  valley,  and 
partly  upon  the  pastures  and  upon  hunting.  There  are  several  good  hotels,  and  the  best 
guides  arc  to  be  found  here  for  the  neighboring  Alps.  It  is  from  C.  that  mont  Blanc  is 
usually  ascended. 

CHAKPAC,  MicheUa  ehampaca,  an  Indian  tree,  possessing  ereat  beauty  both  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  much  venerated  both  by  Brahmanists  and  Buddhists.  Imager 
of  Buddha  are  made  of  its  wood.  Its  flowers  have  a  pale-yellow  tint,  and  a  sweet 
oppressive  perfume,  much  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus. 

CHAMFAGKE,  formerly  a  province  of  France,  now  forming  the  departments  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  Aube,  Yonne,  Haute-Saone,  and  Ardennes.  The  province  was  about 
180  m.  long  by  150  broad,  its  surface  presenting  extensive  plains  with  ranges  of  hills, 
especially  in  the  north  and  east.  Upon  these  hills  is  grown  the  famous  Champagne 
wine. 

In  ancient  times,  C.  was  known  as  a  part  of  Gallia,  was  subjugated  by  Caesar,  and 
afterwards  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  established  by  the  Franks.  After  the  11th  c, 
it  had  its  own  dukes,  who  were  vassals  of  the  French  kings.  By  the  marriage  of 
Philippe  IV.  with  Joanna,  heiress  to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  Champagne,  and  Brie, 
C,  in  1284,  came  to  the  French  crown,  and  was  incorporated  by  Philippe  VI.,  in  1328. 
During  the  campaign  of  1792,  the  eastern  part,  and,  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  the 
western  part,  of  C.  was  the  chief  arena  of  warfare. 

CHAMPAGNE,  or  CHAMPAIGNE,  Philippe  de,  1601^74;  a  painter  of  Brussels, 
bom  of  a  poor  family.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Fouquier,  and  in  1621  was  employed  with 
Nicholas  Poussin  to  paint  in  the  Luxemburg  palace.  His  best  work  is  in  Vincenne$. 
and  in  the  Carmelite  church  in  Paris,  where  may  be  seen  his  celebrated  crucifix.  He 
became  first  painter  to  the  queen  of  France,  and  rector  of  the  Paris  academy. 

CHAMPAGNE  WIHE  is  the  produce  of  vineyards  in  the  above-mentioned  province  of 
Champagne.  There  are  white  and  red  champagnes;  the  white  is  either  sparkling  or 
still.  Sparkling  or  effervescent  (mousseiijc)  C.  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  treatment  dur- 
ing fermentation.  In  Dec,  the  wine  is  racked  off,  and  fined  with  isinglass,  aud  in 
Mar.  it  is  bottled  and  tightly  corked.  The  fermentation  being  incomplete  when  the 
wine  is  bottled,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  in  a  confined  space  dissolves  in  the  wine^ 
and  communicates  the  sparkling  property  to  champagne.  To  clear  the  wine  of  sedi- 
ment, the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  a  sloping  position  with  the  necks  downward,  so 
that  the  sediment  may  be  deposited  in  the  necks  of  the  bottles.  When  this  sedinaent 
has  been  poured  off,  some  portion  of  a  liqueur  (a  solution  of  suffar-candy  in  cognac)  is 
added  to  the  wine,  and  every  bottle  is  filled  up  with  bright  plapflj^  \ni\e^  Mid  securely 
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re-corked.  The  effervescence  of  the  "wine  thus  prepared  bursts  many  bottles,  in  some 
cases  10  per  cent;  and  in  seasons  of  early  and  sudden  heat,  as  many  as  20  and  25  per 
cent  have  been  burst.  "VVine-buyers  estimate  the  value  of  wine  according  to  the  break- 
age, that  which  breaks  most  bottles  being  considered  best.  Still  or  non-effervescent  C, 
is  first  racked  off  in  the  Mar.  after  the  vintage.  Creaming  or  slightly  effervescent  C. 
{d&ial-TnnHsscaj')  has  more  alcohol,  but  less  carbonic  acid  gas  than  sparkling  cliampagne. 

The  best  varieties  of  this  wuue  are  produced  at  Rheims  and  Epernay,  and  generally 
on  a  chalky  soil.  Among  white  Champagnes  of  the  first  class,  the  best  are  those  of  Sillery, 
which  are  of  a  fine  amber  hue,  dry  spirituous,  and  possessing  a  superior  bouquet;  those  of 
Ay  aud  Mareuil  are  less  spirituous,  but  are  sparkling,  with  a  pleasant  bouquet.  Other 
white  wines  of  first  class  are  those  of  Ilautvilliers,  Dizy,  Epernay,  and  Pierry. 

In  the  first  class  of  red  C,  or  Montague,  we  have  the  varieties  of  Verzy,  Verzenay, 
Mailly,  St.  Basle,  Bouzy,  and  Thierry;  all  having  fine  color,  clearness,  good  body,  suffi- 
cient spirit,  and  a  pleasant  bouquet.  The  trade  in  Champagne  wines  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  Rheims,  Avise,  Epernay,  and  Chalons-sur-Marne.  The  cellars  in  which  the  vintages 
are  stored  are  cut  out  of  the  calcareous  rock.  The  fact  tliat  the  sale  of  C.  b  very  exten- 
sive aud  lucrative,  has  naturally  given  rise  to  adulterations.  Sugar,  and  the  juices  of 
pears  or  gooseberries,  or  birch-juice,  etc.,  have  been  used  for  making  spurious  Cham- 

?agne.  It  may  fairly  be  reckoned  that  not  even  a  third  part  of  the  wine  sold  for  C.  in 
arisjs  genume.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  readilv  manufactured  by  simply  charging 
other  light  wines  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Recently,  the  Oerman  purveyors  have  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  light  wines— such  as  Rhenish,  Main,  Neckar,  Meissner,  and  Naum- 
bur^— so  much  like  genuine  C,  as  to  deceive  even  the  connoisseur.  Altogether,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  district  produces  1,100,000  hectolitres  (24,200,000  gallons)  of  genuine 
C,  of  which,  however,  the  finest  growths  make  but  a  smcdl  part. 

CHAMPAIGN,  a  co.  in  e.  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western, 
the  C  hicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Illinois,  Bloomington  and  Western 
railroads;  880  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  82,737.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  chief  productions 
are  corn,  broom-corn,  oats  potatoes,  wheat,  hay,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  and  sorghum 
molasses.     Co.  seat,  Urbana. 

CHAMPAIGN,  a  co.  in  w.  Ohio,  intersected  by  Mad  river,  and  by  the  Cincinnati, 
Sandusky  and  Cleveland,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  railroads;  890  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  24,188.  The  chief  productions  are  com, 
w  heat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  and  wool.  There  are  also  a  number  of  important 
manufactories.    Co.  seat,  Urbana. 

CHAMPAIGN,  a  cityin  Champaign  co.,  111.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Indian-  ^ 
apolis,  Bloomington  and  Western  railroads,  128  m.  s.s.w.  of  Chicago.     It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  university.     Champaign  is  a  handsome  and  growing  place,  2  m.  from 
Urbana,  the  county  seat,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  horse  railroad.    Pop.  '70,  4,625. 

CHAMPARAN,  a  district  in  India,  in  the  Behar  province,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal;  26°  and  28"*  n.  and  84"*  and  86**  east.  The  district  is  a 
vast  level  except  in  the  n.  and  n.w.,  where  it  is  undulating  and  rugged  as  it  nears  the 
mountains  of  Nepaul.  The  s.  and  w.  portions  are  well  cultivated,  and  have  a  dense 
population.  The  whole  population  in  1872  was  1,440,815,  of  whom  86  in  a  hundred 
were  Hindus,  14  Mohammedans,  7  unspecified,  and  one  in  a  hundred  Christians.  There 
are  only  two  towns  of  consequence:  Bettiah,  pop.' 19,708;  and  Motihari,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  district,  pop.  8,266.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  com,  barley,  sugar-cane, 
opium,  and  indigo;  and  the  mineral  products,  gold,  copper,  and  limestone.  Indigo, 
saltpeter,  and  rope  are  the  only  manufactures. 

GHAK'FABTY,  or  Champerty  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  campi  partitio,  a  division  of  lands),  an 
offense  known  to  the  law  of  England,  which  consists  in  a  bargain  between  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant  in  a  suit,  and  a  third  party,  generally  a  lawyer,  that  the  latter  shall  have 
part  of  the  land,  debt,  or  other  thing  sued  for,  in  the  event  of  success,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  he  shall  carry  on  the  suit  at  his  own  expense.  This  practice  has  been  strictly 
forbidden  by  statute  in  England  from  very  early  times  (8  Edward  I.  c.  25;  13  Edward 
I.  c.  49;  etc.);  and  in  Scotland  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  by  which  the  pactum  de  qtwtd 
litis  (q.v.)  was  held  to  be  2i  pactum  illicttum  (q.v.),  and  as  such  void,  has  all  along  been 
part  of  the  common  law.  Such  practices  were  also  forbidden  by  statute  to  members 
of  the  college  of  justice  (1594,  c.  216).  There  is  this  difference  between  the  laws  of  the 
two  countries,  however,  that  whereas  in  England  the  offense  has  always  been  punished 
criminally,  in  Scotland  the  only  penalty  which  it  entails  beyond  nullity  of  the  bargain, 
is  deprivation  of  office.  In  former  times,  the  evil  chiefly  apprehended  from  C.  prob- 
ably was,  that  the  honesty  of  judges  might  be  tampered  with  by  advocates  who  were 
generally  their  friends,  and  not  unfrequently  their  very  near  relatives,  if  permitted  to 
be  personally  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  causes  in  which  they  were  professionally 
employed,  in  our  own  day,  the  chief  dtinger  consists  in  the  encouragement  which 
might  thus  be  given  to  dishonest  and  oppressive  litigation,  and  the  facilities  which 
would  be  afforded  for  nefarious  transactions  between  me  agents  on  the  opposite  sides. 
That  practices  closely  analogous  to  C,  though  unnamed,  are  not  unknown  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  legal  profession  in  all  countries,  is  but  too  probable.    The  necessities  of 
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trade  have  further  introduced  considerable  equitable  modifications  into  the  law  of  C. 
which  will  be  explained  under  Chose  m  Action. 

CHAMF  DE  MARS,  originally  Champ  de  Mai,  the  title  given  to  annual  meetings 
of  the  Franks  of  Gaul  in  the  5th  c.  and  later.  They  were  national  assemblies  in  which 
the  chief  men  gathered  to  pay  obeisance  to  their  chief;  or  were  special  meetings  called 
by  the  king,  to  deliberate  upon  important  matters ;  or  military  reviews.  One  of  the 
Carlovinffians  changed  the  time  of  regular  meeting  from  Mar.  to  May,  whence  the 
name.     The  Romans  called  them  plactia, 

CHAMP  DE  MARS,  a  great  parallelogram  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Ecole  ^lilitaire,  used  especially  for  military  purposes  and  drills.  It  is 
1093  yards  long  and  587  wide,  with  four  rows  of  trees  on  either  side,  flanked  by 
ditches,  and  entered  by  live  gates.  It  has  been  tlie  site  of  many  remarkable  political 
and  other  demonstrations,  from  that  against  the  legislative  assembly  in  1791,  to  the 
more  peaceful  universal  expositions  of  1867  and  1878. 

CHAMPE,  John,  1752-98;  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  army,  who  was  sent  as  a 
spy  to  New  York  with  a  view  to  carry  off  Arnold,  who,  after  the  discovery  of  his 
treason,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  British  lines.  C.  discovered  that  Arnold  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  in  his  garden  at  a  late  hour  every  night,  and  arranged  to  seize  and 
hurry  him  to  a  boat  and  across  the  Hudson,  but  on  the  appointed  night  Apold 
had  changed  his  head-quarters  and  failed  to  appear.  C.  immediately  escaped  and 
rejoined  the  patriot  army,  but  he  was  at  once  honorably  discharged  from  service.  lest  if 
taken  prisoner  he  should  be  summarily  hanged  as  a  spy, 

CHAMPFLEURY  (real  name  Jules  Flukry),  b.  1821  Beginning  as  a  clerk  with  a 
Parisian  book-publisher,  he  speedily  acquired  reputation  by  such  books  as  Confessians  of 
Sylviiis;  Adventures  of  Marnette;  Stories  of  Winter,  Spring,  and  Autumn /and  a,  number  of 
pantomines.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  L^Ecenement  newspaper;  and  an  author 
of  Les  Oies  du  Noel  for  Proudhon's  Voice  of  the  People.  A  satire  on  country  life,  Let 
Bourgeois  de  Molinehart,  added  to  his  fame.  His  works  have  been  published  with  illus- 
trations, including  the  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Caricature. 

CHAKFIOK  (from  a  Gothic  root  signifying  to  contend,  fight;  Ang.-Sax.  camp, 
fight).  In  the  judicial  combats  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  allowed  to  women,  children, 
and  aged  persons,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason  or  of  parricide,  to  appear  in  the  lists 
by  a  representative.  Such  a  hired  combatant  was  called  a  champion.  Those  who  fol- 
lowed this  profession  were  generally  of  the  lowest  class,  and  were  held  disreputable; 
for  besides  the  perils  of  the  combat,  they  were  liable  to  be  executed  as  well  as  their 
clients.  They  were  obliged  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress  of  leather,  and  peculiar  armor, 
which  was  also  held  disreputable.  They  were  not  allowed  to  fight  on  horseback,  and 
appeared  in  the  lists  with  their  hair  and  nails  cut  short.  Champions  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  and  Otto  I.  employed  them  in  deciding  the  suc- 
cession to  the  empire.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  age  of' chivalry,  the  word  C.  came  to 
have  a  more  dignified  acceptation,  and  signified  a  knight  who  entered  the  lista  on 
behalf  of  an  injured  lady,  of  a  child,  or  of  an}*^  one  incapable  of  self-defense.  In  Eng- 
land, the  crown  even  had  its  C,  who,  mounted  on  horseback  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
challenged,  at  every  coronation  at  Westminster,  all  who  should  den  v  the  king  to  be  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  the  three  realms.  This  practice  is  understood  to  have  been  first 
introduced  under  Richard  II.,  and  it  continues  to  make  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
an  English  coronation  to  this  day.  The  name  of  C.  was  also  given  to  the  knight  who, 
during  a  tournament,  had  charge  to  see  that  no  injury  or  insult  should  be  offered  to  the 
assembled  ladies. 

CHAMPION  HILLS,  in  Hinds  co.,  Miss.,  where,  May  16,  1883,  a  confederate  force 
under  gen.  Pemberton  had  a  short  fieht  with  gen.  Grant's  forces,  then  marching  upon 
Vicksburg.     The  confederates  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Big  Black  river. 

CHAMPLAIH,  Lake,  separating  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  penetrat 
ing,  at  its  n.  end,  about  6  m.  into  Lower  Canada.  It  empties  itself  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence, about  45  m.  below  Montreal,  by  the  Sorel  or  Richelieu.  It  is  navigable  through- 
out for  vessels  of  about  100  tons,  having  its  communications  improved  by  one  canal  on 
its  own  river,  and  by  another  to  the  Hudson.  It  stretches  in  lat.  from  43°  80'  to  45*  6' 
n.,  and  in  long,  from  73°  to  78**  80'  w.;  its  extreme  breadth,  however,  never  exceeding 
15  miles.  Its  principfd  towns  are  Whitehall  at  the  s.,  Plattsburg  on  the  w.,  and  Bur- 
lington on  the  east.  Both  lake  0.,  and  its  tributary,  lake  G^rge,  have  been  prominent 
in  the  histonr  of  the  country— durine  the  rivalry  of  France  and  England  before  the 
conquest  of  1759-60;  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  1775-82;  and  lastly,  during 
the  war  of  1812-14,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

CHAMPLAIN,  Lakk  {ant^,  discovered  by  Samuel  Champlain  in  1609,  the  year  in 
which  Henry  Hudson  discovered  New  York  bay  and  the  North  river.  The  possession 
of  this  lake'  was  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  1812-15.  In  Aug.,  1814,  an  English  army  of  12,000.  led  by  sir  George 
Prevost,  passed  up  the  w.  side  of  the  lake  to  Plattsburg,  accompanied  by  a  squadron 
of  16  vessels,  95  guns,  and  1,000  men.  The  Americans  had  a  hastily  constructed  fleet 
in  Plattsburg,  comprising  14  vessels,  86  guns,  and  850  men.    A  fierce  engagement  took 
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place  Sept.  11,  in  the  beginning  of  which  the  English  had  the  advantage,  but  the  vic- 
tory was  with  the  Americans.  The  British  land  forces  abandoned  the  design  of  invasion, 
and  under  cover  of  darkness  and  a  storm  liastily  retraced  their  steps  toward  Canada^ 
abandoning  their  sick  and  wounded,  and  a  part  of  their  baggage.  There  are  in  tho: 
lake  about  50  islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  North  and  bouth  Hero,  and  Isle  La. 
Motte.  The  lake  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  scenery,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  summer 
tourists. 

CHAMPLATN,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bordering  on  the  n.  w.  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  midway  between  Montreal  and  Quebec;  229  sq.m. ;  pop.  71, 
8,167.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Maurice  and  other  rivers.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
there  is  abundance  of  good  timber.  Besides  ordinary  agricultural  crops,  tobacco  and 
maple  sugar  are  raised.     Chief  town,  Batiscan. 

OHAMPLAIN,  a  township  in  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Canada  border,  forming 
the  extreme  n.e.  point  of  the  state.  It  has  a  village  of  the  same  name;  pop.  of  township, 
'75,  5,306.  The  village  is  on  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain  railroad,  114  m.  e.  of 
Ogdensburg. 

CHAMPLAIN,  Samuel  de,  1567-1635;  the  son  of  a  sea  captain,  and  when  young 
in  the  army  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  accompanied  the  Spanish  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  his  return  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage.  In  1603,  he  was  sent  to  Can- 
ada by  De  Chaste,  on  whom  the  king  had  bestowed  some  of  the  new  territory.  From 
1604  to  1607,  he  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  coasts  and  seeking  a  desirable  place  for  a 
settlement.  The  next  year  he  made  a  third  voyage,  and  began  a  settlement  at  Quebec. 
After  many  misfortunes  and  struggles  the  settlement  became  prosperous.  In  1629,  it 
was  captured  by  some  English  adventurers,  and  C.  was  taken  to  London,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  in  1632.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  died  there.  C.  was  in  fact 
the  governor  of  the  settlement  from  its  commencement  until  his  death. 

CHAMPLIN,  Jaiiies  Tipt,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1811;  a  graduate  of  Brown  university, 
and  tutor  therein;  from  1838-41  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Portland,  Me.;  1841-57, 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Waterville  college,  and  from  1857-72,  president  of 
of  the  same  institution,  now  known  as  Colby  university.  He  has  published  a  number 
college  text-books. 

CHAMPNEY,  Benjamin,  b.  N.  H.,  1817;  an  artist  noted  for  landscape  painting  of 
Alpine  and  White  mountain  scenery.    In  early  life  he  was  a  lithographer  in  Boston. 

CHAMPNEY.  James  Wells,  b.  Mass.,  1848;  learned  the  business  of  wood 
engraving,  taught  drawing,  and  studied  painting  in  Europe.  He  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  civil  war. 

CHAHFOLLIOK,  Jean  Frakgoib,  an  illustrious  name  in  modem  Egyptian  archeeol- 
ogy,  was  b.  Dec.  23,  1790.  at  Flgeac,  in  the  department  of  Lot,  France.  In  1801,  he 
was  introduced  to  Baron  Fourier,  secretary  to  the  Imtttut  d^Egypte,  who  initiated  him 
into  the  science  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  In  1807,  C.  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  pursue, 
with  more  advantage,  his  oriental  studies;  and,  in  1809,  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory in  tlie  lyceum  of  Grenoble.  In  1811,  he  published  his  work,  LEgypte  sous  ks  PJia- 
raojis,  intended  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  elaborate  work  on  Egypt,  of  which  only  the 
geographical  section  appeared,  in  1814.  In  his  endeavor  to  decipher  the  Rosetta  stone, 
(J.  labored  under  the  en-or  of  supposing  that  in  this  inscription  the  hieroglyphics  were 
wholly  ideographic,  and  the  demotic  and  hieratic  characters  wholly  phonetic.  After- 
wards, he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  hieratic  characters  were  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
hieroglyphic,  and  this  conviction  he  expressed  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Aeade- 
miedes  Inscriptions,  in  Aug.,  1821.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  essay,  Sur  VEcri- 
ture  HieraUqite  des  Aneiens  Egypt^ens  (Grenoble),  a  work  which  is  now  scarce.  In  this 
essay  he  continued  to  assert  the  common  ideographic  nature  of  both  hieroglyphic  and 
hieratic  characters.  Meanwhile  C.  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  acute  mathematician,  Dr.  Thomas  Young  (q.v.),  respecting  the  phonetic  use  of  hier- 
oglyphic signs.  Without  doubt,  it  was  this  important  discovery,  of  which  Dr.  Young, 
however,  made  no  great  use,  that  set  C.  on  the  right  track  of  investigation,  and  led  ta 
those  brilliant  results  which  were  regarded  by  Niebuhr  as  constituting  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  century.  By  a  comparison  of  the  name  of  Ptolemv  on  the  Rosetta  stone 
with  that  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Philensian  obelisk,  he  was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  alphabet,  which  he  continued  to  elaborate  until  it  now  forms  the  basis  of  modern 
Egyptian  archseology.  His  first  decisive  discoveries  were  made  known  in  his  celebrated 
Lettre  d  Mans.  Dacier  (Par.  1822),  which  was  followed  by  the  Preds  du  Systhne  Hiero- 
glyphique  (Paris,  1824;  second  ed.  1828);  but  his  principal  work,  the  Orammaire  Egyp- 
tienne,  was  posthumously  published  in  1886. 

In  1824,  appeared  his  Pantheon  EgypUen;  and,  in  1825,  his  celebrated  letters  to  the 
due  de  Blacas,  in  which  he  explains  the  names  and  titles  of  many  of  the  Pharaohs,  writ- 
ten on  the  monuments  in  Drovetti's  Egyptian  collection  at  Turin,  and  attempts  to  class 
them  into  dynasties.  His  theory  of  interpretation  was  much  controverted  at  first,  but  its 
importance  was  recognized  by « such  distinguished  scholars  as  BoseUini,  Bunsen,  sir 
William  Gell,  and  others.  tzea  oy  ^ 

In  1828,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  X.  to  accompany  a  scientific  expedition  to 
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Egypt,  of  which  the  results  were  given  by  Hosellini  in  the  Monumens  de  VEgypte  etdela 
Jyubie  (Par.  1835-45).  On  his  return  to  Paris,  1830,  C.  was  made  a  member  of  the  Aead- 
emie  des  Inscriptians,  etc. ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed  to  the  new  chair  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  college  of  France ;  but  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 
intended  course  of  lectures,  in  May,  1881,  he  fell  ill,  and  died.  Mar.  4,  1832.  According 
to  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  "few  men,  since  the  birth  of  letters,  have  rendered  to  erudition 
services  equal  to  those  which  have  consecrated  to  immortality  the  name  of  Champollion." 

CHAXPOLLIOK-FIOEAC,  Jban  Jacques,  a  distinguished  French  archaeologist,  wash. 
1778,  at  Figeac,  in  the  department  of  Lot.  After  holding  in  Grenoble  the  offices  of 
librarian  and  professor  of  Greek  literature,  he  was  appointed,  in  1828,  conservator  of 
M88.  in  the  imperial  library  in  Paris;  but,  after  the  Feb.  revolution,  was  deposed 
from  office  by  Oarnot.  In  1849,  he  was  appointed,  by  Louis  Napoleon,  librarian  of  the 
palace  of  Fontainebleau.  Besides  the  AntiquUes  de  Ghrenoble  (1807),  his  chief  works 
include  the  AnncUes  des  Lagides  and  Egypte  AncUnne  (forming  a  part  of  L*  Univers  PU- 
toresque)',  Lcs  Toumois  du  Boi  Bene,  a  splendid  work,  with  lithographs  by  Motte,  and 
several  publications  of  old  French  documents.  After  the  death  of  his  younger  and  more 
celebrated  brother,  C.  was  employed  in  editing  the  MSS.  left  by  that  distinguished 
scholar,  and  has  given  an  account  of  them  in  the  Notice  sur  les  Manuserits  Autographed 
de  ChampoUion  le  Jeune  (Par.  1842).     He  died  May,  1867. 

His  son,  AxME  Chahfolliok-Fioeac,  follows  the  same  path  of  historical  antiqua- 
rianism,  and  has  published  several  interesting  and  useful  works. 

CHAHAK'-KALESSI'  (Turkish,  ''Pot  Castle"),  a  t  of  Anatolia,  deriving  its  name 
from  its  manufactures  of  crockery,  is  situated  on  the  Dardanelles,  about  28  m.  8.w.  of 
Gallipoli.  Its  castle  is  the  most  important  on  the  Dardanelles,  which  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  town  itself.    Pop.  some  8,000  or  4,000. 

CHAHCE,  in  its  original  and  strict  meaning,  may  be  defined  as  that  which  determines 
the  course  of  events,  m  the  absence  of  law,  ordinary  causation,  or  providence.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  an  idea  which  few  would  now  be  disposed  to  admit  as  corresponding  to 
anything  which  really  exists;  the  religious  mind  excluding  it  as  inconsistent  with  tlie 
belief  in  the  divine  government,  and  the  philosophical  mind  rejecting  it  as  inconsistent 
with  a  recognition  of  universal  laws  of  causation.  As  a  word,  however,  it  has  always 
been,  and  always  will  be  popularly  accepted ;  and  its  use  is  correct  so  far  as  we  over- 
look, or  choose  for  the  moment  to  throw  out  of  view,  the  more  universal  connection  of 
events,  and  regard  them  as  their  emergence,  on  a  superficial  view,  appears  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  idea  of  C,  as  referring  to  some  apparently  capricious  or  at  least  inexpli- 
cable cause  of  an  event,  distinguishes  it  from  the  word  probability,  or  the  degree  with 
which  the  expectation  of  an  event  approves  itself  to  a  particular  mind,  the  first  express- 
ing what  metaphysicians  would  call  an  objective,  and  the  second  a  subjective  idea.  It 
is  clear  that  C. ,  being  only  legitimate  as  an  expression  in  popular  parlance^-or  if  admit- 
ted as  a  term  in  philosophy,  one  that  would  at  once  lead  into  the  most  inextricable  pro- 
blems— is  a  term  which  is  much  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  any  kind  of  measurement; 
while  what  we  call  probability,  or  the  degree  with  which  an  expectation  approves  itself, 
owing  to  certain  data  presented  to  the  mind,  does,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  admit  of  a 
kind  of  measurement  which  leads  to  very  important  consequences.  For  these  reasons, 
the  consideration  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  doctrine  of  cJutness,  but  what  is  more 
properly  the  theory  of  probabilities,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  pROBABnitTY. 

CHAHCEL  (Lat.  canceUus,  a  screen).  The  C,  choir,  or  eastern  part  of  a  church,  was 
often  scparatea  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of  lattice-work,  so  as  to  prevent  general  access 
thereto,  though  not  to  interrupt  either  sight  or  sound.  As  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  C. 
that  the  service  was  always  performed  previous  to  the  reformation,  the  cleray  were  held 
to  have  a  special  right  to  it,  in  return  for  which  its  repairs  in  general  still  fall  on  the 
impropriator,  rector,  or  vicar,  and  not  on  the  parish.  *  The  chi^  pew  in  the  C.  belongs 
to  the  rector  or  impropriator,  but  the  disposal  of  the  seats  in  the  church,  with  this 
exception,  belongs  to  the  ordinary,  or,  practically,  to  the  churchwardens,  to  whom  the 
authority  of  the  ordinary  is  delegated.  No  monument,  moreover,  can  be  set  up  with- 
out the  ordinary's  consent.  The  term  C.  is  usually  confined  to  parish  churches  which 
have  no  aisles  around  the  choir,  or  chapels  behind  it  or  around  it;  and  in  this  case  the 
C.  and  the  choir  have  the  same  signification.  But  in  larger  Qhurches  there  are  some- 
times chancels  at  the  ends  of  the  side  aisles,  and  this  whether  the  choir  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  choir  in  the  larger  sense,  or  of  a  chancel.    See  Church. 

CHAKGELLOB  (Lat.  canoeUa/rvus).  It  is  said  that  the  chief  notaiy  or  scribe  of  the 
Roman  emperor  was  called  C. ,  either  because  he  was  intrusted  with  the  power  of  obliter- 
ating, cancelling,  or  cromng  out  {canceUare,  to  make  lattice-work)  such  expressions  in  the 
edicts  of  the  prince  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  at  variance  with  the  laws,  or  otherwise 
erroneous;  or  because  he  sat  intra  canceUos,  within  the  lattice- work  or  railings  (eanedU) 
which  were  erected  to  protect  the  emperor  from  the  crowding  of  the  people  when  he 
sat  in  judCTient.  Neither  the  title  nor  the  office  of  C.  is  at  all  peculiar  to  England. 
The  C.  of  Trance  (chancelier  de  France),  from  a  very  early  time,  was  an  officer  of  slate 
of  great  power  and  di^ty,  under  whom  several  other  officers,  bearing  also  the  title 
of  C.,  were  employed  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  in ut|i$d^eiuiei>f^lhe  public 
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order.  The  C.  of  France  was  the  constitutional  interpreter  of  the  -will  of  the  sovereign; 
his  functions  being,  on  the  whole,  analogous  to  those  exercised  by  the  C.  of  England. 
As  an  instance  in  the  change  of  the  value  of  money,  not  more  remarkalm;  than  many 
which  could  be  cited  in  our  own  country,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  1290.  the 
salary  of  this  high  official  was  six  sous  a  day,  with  the  privilege,  to  him  and  his,  of 
eating  at  the  court.  When  he  was  at  Paris,  and  ate  at  his  own  lodgings,  he  had  20 
sous  a  day.  The  office  was  abolished  at  the  revolution ;  and  though  it  was  restored  by 
the  Bourbons,  and  even  under  the  first  Napoleon  the  higher-sounding  title  of  archi- 
chancelier  was  revived,  many  of  the  functions  of  the  old  C.  were  transferred  to  the 
minister  of  justice,  and  have  ever  since  been  held  by  him. 

In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  there  are  officers  of  state  who  bear  this,  or 
analogous  titles,  though  their  powers  and  duties  are  very  various.  The  chief  function- 
ary in  the  Austrian  empire  has  often  been  termed  C. ;  and  on  the  reconstitution  of  the 
German  empire,  prince  Bismarck  was  made  ''  C.  of  the  empire"  {^Reickskanskr).  Besides 
these  state-chancellors,  there  were  officers  in  many  other  capacities  to  whom  the  title 
was  given.  Every  bishop  has  his  'C.  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  there  are  still  law 
chancellors  of  cathedrals,  dioceses,  universities,  etc. 

CHANCELLOR  (ante).  The  constitutions  of  some  of  the  United  States  create  this 
officer  and  define  his  power  by  legislative  statute.  In  New  York,  the  officer  was  recog- 
nized with  others  of  colonial  (English)  appointment  in  the  first  and  second  constitutions, 
but  in  the  constitution  of  184o  the  court  of  chancery  was  abolished,  and  the  C. 
passed  out  of  office.  The  tendency  of  late  years  is  to  merge  the  courts  of  chancery 
mto  the  superior  law  courts.  Separate  chancery  or  equity  courts  exist  in  only  a  few 
states;  in  others  the  courts  of  law  sit  also  as  courts  of  equity;  in  some  equity  relief  is 
administered  under  the  forms  of  the  common  law;  and  in  others  still  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  has  been  formally  abolished.  The  federal  courts  exercise 
equity  jurisdiction  whether  the  state  courts  in  the  district  are  courts  of  equity  or  not. 

GHAHGELLOE,  Lord.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  existence  of  the  office  in  England, 
as  in  the  other  states  of  Eiu'ope,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  empire  had  on  the  constitutions  of  the  modern  nations. 
This  influence  was  exercised  in  no  small  measure  through  the  medium  of  the  church, 
the  profession  of  the  law  being  generally  exercised  by  ecclesiastics;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason,  probably,  that  the  bishop  and  the  king  are  furnished  with  officers  bearinff 
the  same  title,  and  exercising  analogous  functions.  The  C.  is  always  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  sovereign  in  state  affairs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has  been  called 
the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  and  that  in  England  it  is  to  him  that  the  dutj  was  intrusted 
of  presiding  over  a  court  which  acted  on  what  were  called — by  way  of  contradistinc- 
tion— equitable  considerations.  It  is  in  this  latter  prerogative  that  the  chief  distinction 
exists  between  the  C.  and  all  other  judges;  for,  whilst  they  are  held  by  the  letter  of  the 
law,  he  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  act  rather  juxia  banum  et  cequum.  In  certain  more 
special  points  of  view,  there  is  a  similarity  between  the  fimctions  of  the  chancellors  in 
different  states.  ''In all  of  them  he  seems  to  have  had  the  supervision  of  all  charters, 
letters,  and  such  other  public  instruments  of  the  crown  as  were  authenticated  in  the 
most  solemn  manner;  and  therefore,  when  seals  came  into  use,  he  had  always  the  cus- 
tody of  the  sovereign's  great  seal."— Stephen's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  898.  It  is  from 
this  last-mentioned  circumstance  that  the  office  of  C,  or  keeper  (q.  v.),  which,  by  5  Eliz- 
abeth, c.  18,  is  declared  to  be  exactly  the  same,  is  created  without  writ  or  patent,  by  the 
mere  delivery  of  the  great  seal,  and  that  the  C.  if  a  baron,  takes  precedency  of 
every  temporal  lord  not  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  all  bishops  except  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  C.  is  a  privy -councillor  by  his  office,  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  prolocutor,  or  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords,  by  prescription.  Though  the 
form  in  which  his  tenure  of  office  is  terminated,  is  by  the  resumption  of  the  great  seal 
by  the  sovereign,  the  C.  practically  resigns  office  with  the  party  to  which  he  is  attached. 
He  has  the  appointment  of  all  justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  this 
privilege  he  exercises  generally  on  the  recommendation  of  the  lord-lieutenants.  But 
the  most  important,  and,  as  it  now  seems,  somewhat  anomalous  branch  of  his  patron- 
age, arises  out  of  his  having  been  originally  an  ecclesiastic.  Though  the  last  bishop 
who  held  the  office  was  John  Williams,  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  lord  keeper  from 
July  10,  1621,  to  Nov.  1, 1626,  the  C.  still  continues  to  be  patron  of  all  the  crown  livings 
of  the  value  of  £20  per  annum,  or  under  (though  in  1863  about  300  were  sold  to  aug- 
ment the  incomes  of  those  sold  and  those  retained),  and  visitor  of  all  hospitals  and  col- 
leges of  the  king's  foundation.  As  representing  the  paternal  character  of  the  sovereign, 
again,  the  C.  is  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  has  the 
supervision  of  all  charitable  uses  in  the  kingdom.  As  regards  his  judicial  patronage, 
the  arrangement  is,  that  the  C.  appoints  in  general  all  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts, 
except  the  two  chief -justices,  who  are  nominated  by  the  prime-minister  of  the  day.  Of 
inferior  appointments,  the  latter  also  has  reserved  to  him  the  commissioners  of  bank 
ruptcv  and  the  judges  of  the  county  courts.  All  these  functions  the  C.  performs  in 
addition  to  his  extensive  duties  as  the  supreme  judge  of  the  court  of  chancer}',  both  as 
an  ordinary  court  of  common  law  and  of  record,  and  as  an  extraordinary  court  of 
equity.    Much  inconvenience  had  arisen  from  the  accumulation  bf  ^duties  in  the  single 
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person  of  this  high  dignitary,  and  various  expedients  had  been  devised  for  lessening  the 
evil  Vice-chancellors  had  been  appointed,  and  the  duties  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  had 
been  extend^.  In  1875,  a  considerable  change  was  made  by  consolidating  all  the  vice- 
chancellors' courts  into  one  division,  called  the  chancery  division  of  the  high  court. 
And  the  ('.'s  duties  in  the  house  of  lords  as  the  highest  appeal  court  were  lightened  in 
1876.  The  proposal  of  a  minister  of  justice  has,  however,  not  yet  found  favor.  The 
salarv  of  the  C.  is  £10,000  a  year,  and  he  has  an  annuity  of  £5,000  on  his  retirement 
frorn'oftice.  The  style  of  the  C,  since  the  union  with  Scotland,  has  been  lord  hi§h 
chancellor  of  Gre -it  Britain;  but  he  has  scarcely  any  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  and  m 
Ireland  there  is  a  separate  C. ,  having  powers  in  most  respects  the  same  as  those  of  the 
€.  of  Great  Briiain.     To  slay  the  C.  is  treason  under  25  Edward  III.  c.  2. 

CHANCELLOR  OP  A  CATHEDEAL  is  an  officer  who  superintends  the  arrangements 
for  the  celebration  of  the  religious  services.     His  office  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 

CHANCELLO]^  of  a  DIOCESE,  who,  as  vicar-general  to  the  bishop,  is  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal jiul;x(s  appointed  to  assist  the  bishop  in  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  hold  his 
courts  for  him.  By  87  Henry  VIII.  c.  17,  it  is  provided  that  the  C.  of  a  diocese  may 
be  a  layman,  wijether  married  or  single,  provided  he  be  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  law- 
fully create  and  made  in  some  university'.  By  the  canons  of  1603,  he  must  be  a  bache- 
lor of  law,  at  the  least,  or  a  master  of  arts.  There  are  certain  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  bishop  nuist  sit  in  person.  In  case  of  complaint  against  a  clerk  in  holy  orders,  for 
any  ecclesiastical  offense  against  the  church  discipline  act  (3  and  4  Vict.  c.  8(5),  the 
bishop  is  to  hear  the  cause,  assisted  by  three  assessors;  of  whom  the  dean  of  his  cathe- 
dral, or  one  of  his  archdeacons,  or  his  chancellor,  must  be  one;  and  a  serjeant-at-law, 
or  advocate  who  has  practiced  5  years  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or 
barrister  of  7  years'  standing,  another. 

CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCEEQUEE.    See  Exchequer. 

CHANGELLOE  of  SCOTLAKD.  Previous  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707, 
when  the  office  was  abolished,  the  C.  of  S.  performed  functions  in  many  respects  analo- 
gous^ to  tiiose  wiiich  belong  to  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  He  presided 
in  parliament,  and  was  the  head  of  all  the  courts  of  judicature;  he  was  the  chief  coun- 
selor of  the  king,  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  From  the  fact  of  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  in  the  English  sense  never  having  been  recognized  in  Scotland, 
the  C.  had  no  judicial  functions  separate  from  those  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  but 
he  had  the  principal  direction  of  the  chancery,  the  constitution  of  which  is  described 
below.  In  early  times,  the  C.  of  S.,  as  of  England,  was  very  frequently  an  ecclesiastic: 
but  the  first,  Constantine,  earl  of  Fife,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  and  the  last,  the 
earl  of  Seafleld,  who  held  the  office  at  the  union,  were  both  laymen;  and  many  other 
nobles,  earls  of  Argyle,  Angus,  Huntly,  etc.,  a])pcar  in  the  lists  given  in  Crawford's 
Officers  of  State,  and  Chalmers's  Catedonm.  On  the  abolition  of  the  office,  a  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  was  appointed,  who  acts  merely  ministerially  in  affixing  it  to  the  writs 
which  pass  under  it.    See  Great  Seal. 

CHANCEL LORSVILLE,  Battle  of,  in  Spot tsyl van ia  co.,  Va.,  between  the  union 
army  under  Gen.  Hooker  and  the.  confederate  forces  under  Gen.  Lee,  May  2,  1868. 
Hooker  had  succeeded  Burnside  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  after 
nearly  three  mouths'  work  brought  it  into  a  state  of  efficiency.  He  had  132.000  men, 
13,000  of  whom  were  cavalry.  This  army,  in  seven  corps,  lay  on  the  Rappahannock 
opposite  to  Fredericksburg.  On  the  heights  on  the  other  (right)  bank  the  confederate 
army  was  strongly  intrenched;  it  numbered  62,000  men,  of  whom  about  8,000  were  cav- 
alry. Hooker  resolved  to  turn  the  confederate  left  flank,  first  sending  nearly  all  his 
cavalry  to  destroy  communication  with  Richmond.  April  27th,  Hooker  sent  36.0011 
men  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  beyond  the  confederate  line,  and  they  crossed  safely. 
The  objective  point  was  C.  a  solitary  brick  dwelling-house  in  a  wide  and  bar- 
ren region.  Before  sunset,  on  the  30th,  48,000  union  soldiers  had  reached  the  place. 
Another  considerable  union  force  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  below  Fredericksburg, 
and  were  making  demonstrations  in  the  confederate  front.  Lee  appears  to  have  been 
unaware  of  these  movements  until  the  evening  of  the  30th.  At  midnight  his  men  were 
in  motion,  and  before  noon  of  May  1st  he  was  in  line  of  battle  in  Hooker's  front.  At 
daybreak  **  Stonewall"  Jackson,  with  30,000  confederates,  moved  behind  the  shelter  of 
a  dense  forest  (the  *'  "Wilderness"),  and  at  3  p.m.,  after  a  march  of  15  m.,  fell  upon  the 
union  army  while  the  men  were  preparing  their  dinner,  with  arms  stacked  and  their 
intrenchments  unguarded.  The  union  forces  fled  without  making  a  stand,  and  pushed 
towards  C.  There  they  were  with  difficulty  brought  to  a  stand.  Jackson, 
who  had  pursued  them  closely,  rode  out  to  reconnoiter,  when  he  was  fired  on  by 
his  own  men  who  mistook  his  escort  for  a  union  company.  He  died  the  next  day. 
Thus  far  the  greatest  damage  suffered  by  the  federals  was  the  temporary  disorganization 
of  Howard's  corps,  which  was  the  weakest  corps  in  the  field;  and  this  was  more  than 
supplied  by  the  arrival  during  the  night  of  a  large  corps  from  Washington.  On  the 
morning  of  May  8d  (Sunday),  Hooker  was  still  on  the  d<*feusive.  The  confederates 
began  the  attack,  and  it  was  hotly  continued  until  10  o'clock,  both  sides  suffering 
severely.     While  Sickles  was  bearing  the  brunt  of  Stuart's  tMfy^ft^h^  ammunition 
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failed,  and  Sickles  sent  for  aid.  At  the  moment  the  message  came  to  Hooker,  he  was 
struck  by  a  spent  ball  and  fell  insensible  to  the  ground;  so  there  was  no  one  to  send  aid 
to  Sickles,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  The  weight  of  some  half-dozen  assaults 
fell  upon  his  division,  until  he  was  overpowered  and  his  lines  destroyed.  The  day 
passea  in  desultory  fighting  and  strategic  movements,  in  which,  on  the  \mion  side,  there 
was  much  indecision  and  loss  of  opportunity.  During  Monday  night  Hooker  resolved 
to  abandon  his  position,  and  threw  up  intrenchments  to  cover  his  bridges.  A  storm 
came  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  but  during  the  night  the  union  forces  crossed  the  river,  and 
the  battle  was  over.  The  losses,  as  set  forth  in  official  reports,  were  :  on  the  union  side, 
17,000,  of  whom  12,000  were  killed  and  wounded  and  500  missing;  on  the  side  of  the 
confederates  about  13,000,  of  whom  10,300  were  killed  and  wounded  and  2,700  missing. 

CHAKCELLOE  of  a  T7KIVEBSITY.  The  highest  honorary  office  connected  with  a 
university  is  generally  that  of  chancellor.     See  University. 

CHAKCE-XEBLET,  and  Ciiacd-Mkdlky,  or  Mell6  (Fr.  chaud,  hot;  and  melee,  a 
fray),  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  are  French  expressions  borrowed  by  our  law.  Though 
often  spoken  of  as  synonymous,  they  are,  in  reality,  distinct  in  meaning— the  one 
signifying  a  casual  affray;  the  other,  an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  passion.  Both 
are  in  this  country,  and  in  most  others,  recognized  as  pleas  in  mitigation  of  the  offense 
of  homicide  (q.v.).     See  also  Sancjtuaky. 

.  CHANGEET  (Lat.  cancellaria).  As  the  Roman  emperors,  and  after  them  the  various 
sovereigns  who  divided  the  vast  inheritance  of  the  empire,  had  each  a  chancellor  (q.v.), 
so  in  every  European  kingdom  there  was  an  establishment  called  a  (7.,  where  these 
officers  performed  their  functions.  If  we  imagine  a  large  chamber  divided  by  lattice- 
work (<;a/i/^^/i'),  the  outer  half  devoted  to  the  people,  the  inner  occupied  by  the  chancellor 
and  his  subordinates,  engaged  in  framing  edicts,  letters  of  nobility,  and  the  like,  and 
engrossing  them  on  parchment,  and  sealing  them  with  the  king's  own  seal  in  proof  of 
their  authenticity,  and  then  handing  them  through  the  railings  to  the  people  without, 
we  shall  have  a  pretty  good  conception  of  the  C.  in  its  earliest  form. 

In  France,  as  there  were  subordinate  chancellors  attached  to  the  parliaments  of  the 
respective  provinces,  so  there  were  subordinate  chanceries;  but  the  grand  C.  of  France, 
which  followed  the  person  of  the  king,  was  alone,  in  strictness,  entitled  to  the  name. 

The  apostolic  C.  at  Rome,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  documents  pertaining  to  his 
temporal  vsoverei^nty,  the  bulls  and  briefs  of  the  pope  are  authenticated,  is  presided  over 
by  a  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  vice-chancellor. 

CHAKCEEY,  or  Chancellary,  of  Scotland,  is  a  public  office  in  the  general  register 
house  at  Edinburgh,  managed  by  the  director  of  C.  and  his  deputes,  in  which  all  char- 
ters, patents  of  dignities,  gifts  of  offices,  remissions,  legitimations,  presentations,  com- 
missions, brieves,  retours,  and  other  writs  appointed  to  pass  the  great  and  quarter  seals 
are  recorded.     See  Gkeat  Seal. 

CHAHCEET,  Court  of,  in  England.  Besides  the  functions  pertaining  to  the  chan- 
cellor  in  other  countries,  the  chancellor  of  England  had  early  assigned  to  him  the  office 
of  a  judge;  and  the  English  C.  consecjuently  became  a  court  of  law,  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  which  will  be  rendered  intelligible  by  the  following  considerations:  In  assigning 
judicial  functions  to  the  chancellor's  department,  it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  inter 
lere  with  that  other  department  of  government  which  has  everywhere  been  distinguished 
both  from  the  legislative  and  the  executive — viz.,  the  judicial.  But  in  all  departments, 
according  to  the  imperial  theory  from  which  the  idea  of  the  C.  at  least  was  derived,  the 
sovereign  was  supreme,  and  to  his  will,  or  to  his  sense  of  justice,  there  was  consequently 
an  appeal  in  judicial,  as  in  other  matters.  His  chancellor,  however,  was  his  adviser  in 
all  matters  whatsoever;  and  thus,  though  not  a  judge  in  the  stricter  sense,  it  is  manifest 
that  his  counsel,  in  judicial  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  would  constantly  be 
called  in.  But  further,  the  king  governed  by  laws,  even  before  he  was  governea  by 
them ;  and  for  the  sake  of  order  and  his  own  convenience,  he  would  naturally  add 
to  or  supplement  the  law  which  he  had  established,  only  where  it  could  be  shown  to  him 
that  it  did  not  meet  the  substantial  justice  of  the  particular  case.  He  would  con- 
sequently be  a  judge,  not  of  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  law,  which  he 
would  leave  to  his  ordinary  judges,  but  of  its  adequacy  to  circumstances  which  had 
changed,  or  had  not  been  anticipated;  and  when  he  interfered,  it  would  be  to  some 
extent  in  the  character  of  a  legislator,  as  well  as  of  a  judge.  The  king  would  thus  be 
a  judge  in  equity,  in  the  popular  and  intelligible  sense  of  that  word ;  and  acting  in  this 
capacity  himself,  it  would  be  in  this  capacity  that  he  would  call  in  the  aid  of  his  chan- 
cellor. It  is  not  mysterious,  then,  how  in  early  times  the  court  of  C.  came  to  be  a 
court  of  equity;  ana  the  chief  difficulty  regarding  its  origin  seems  to  attach  to  the 
other  of  the  two  great  departments  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  in  which  it  exercises 
jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  common  law.  But  as  the  free  constitution  of  England 
developed  itself,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  equity,  in  the  old  despotic  or  patriarchal 
sense — in  which  it  was  not  so  much  the  administration  as  the  making  or  modifying  of 
law — was  consistent  with  its  principles,  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  judge  or  from  the 
monarch  himself.  The  popular  sense  of  equity  was  consequently  abandoned ;  and  a 
technical  sense,  unknown  to  the  jurisprudence  of  every  other  nation,  was  given  to  it. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  C.  '*  on  its  equity  side,"  which  had  hitherto  been  a  mere 
supplement  to  law,  came  now  to  be  hedged  in  by  rules  and  precedents  as  closely  as  those 
of  any  court  of  common  law.  What  henceforth  continued  to  be  the  distinction  in  prin- 
ciple between  law  and  equity,  or  between  the  functions  of  the  courts  of  common  law  and 
the  court  of  C. ,  or  even  of  the  two  great  departments  of  this  court  itself,  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  state.  The  arbitrary  line  which  has  been  drawn  between  the  class  of 
cases  assigned  to  the  one  set  of  courts  and  to  the  other,  will  be  considered  under 
Equity. 

The  judicial  duties  of  the  chancellor  have  long  been  shared  by  the  roaster  of  the 
rolls,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  who  was  originally  appointed  only  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  writs  and  records  appertaining  to  the  common  law  departments  of  the  court,  but 
who  was  accustomed  also  to  sit  as  a  separate  though  subordinate  judge  on  the  equity 
side.  The  disputes  which  had  arisen  regarding  his  powers  were  set  at  rest  by  3  Geo.  If. 
c.  30,  which  declares  that  all  orders  made  by  him,  except  such  as  by  the  course  of  the 
court  are  appropriated  to  the  great  seal  alone,  shall  be  valid,  subject  nevertheless  to  be 
discharged  or  altered  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  so  as  that  they  shall  not  he  enrolled 
till  they  are  signed  by  his  lordship.  By  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  94,  the  master's  powers  are 
further  increased,  and  he  may  now  hear  motions,  pleas,  and  demurrers,  as  well  as  causes 
generally.  The  salary  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  (q.v.)  is  £6,000  a  year.  The  vast 
increase  of  business,  and  the  still  greater  increase  of  arrears,  during  the  previous  half- 
century,  rendered  it  necessary,  in  1813  (53  Geo.  III.  c.  24),  to  appoint  another  assistant 
to  the  chancellor,  under  the  title  of  the  vice-chancellor  of  England;  and  in  1841,  when 
the  equity  business  of  the  exchequer  was  transferred  to  the  C,  two  more  vice-chancel- 
lors were  added.  Each  of  these  judges  sits  separately  from  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
their  functions  extend  to  both  departments  of  the  court.  Their  salaries  are  £5.000  a 
year.  Another  important  addition  (14  and  15  Vict.  c.  83)  was  that  of  the  lords  justices 
of  the  court  of  appeal  for  all  courts.  This  court  consisted  of  the  lord  chancellor,  together 
with  these  judges;  but  the  lords  justices,  when  sitting  without  the  chancellor,  possess 
the  same  jurisdiction  which  belongs  to  him,  and  their  existence  does  not  prejudice  his 
right  to  sit  alone.  The  lords  justices  possess  the  same  authority  in  matters  of  lunacy 
as  the  chancellor;  and  they,  sitting  together,  constitute,  without  the  chancellor,  the 
court  of  appeal  in  bankruptcy.  An  appeal,  which  may  also  be  entertained  by  the  lord 
chancellor  sitting  alone,  lies  to  this  court  from  all  the  separate  courts  of  the  chancery 
division ;  and  from  this  appellate  jurisdiction  there  is  an  appeal  in  turn  to  the  house 
of  lords.  The  lords  justices  may  also  take  up  original  causes,  thourfi  these,  in  prac- 
tice, are  mainly  confined  to  the  divisional  courts  of  the  high  court  Till  recently,  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  C.  were  confided  to  the  masters 
in  ordinary  (see  Masters  in  Chancery)  and  the  accountant  general.  The  oflice  of  the 
masters  has  been  abolished,  but  that  of  the  accountant  continues  to  be-  one  of  the  most 
important  connected  with  the  court.  Besides  these  more  important  officers,  the  court 
of  C.  has  always  had  a  large  body  of  subordinates,  registrars,  taxing-masters,  and  a 
staff  of  record  and  writ  clerks  attached  to  it. 

The  subdivision  of  courts  into  those  of  equity  and  common  law  had  long  been  found 
mischievous,  inasmuch  as  it  in  some  cases  doubled  the  expense  to  the  suitor,  by  sending 
him  from  one  court  to  another  for  instalments  of  the  justice  which  he  sought.  For 
many  jrears  this  anomalous  arrangement  had  been  given  up  as  indefensible ;  and  biUs 
from  time  to  time  were  introduced  into  parliament,  in  order  to  rearrange  the  courts,  so 
as  to  administer  entire  justice  in  eveiy  case.  Great  chanses  were  necessary  in  this 
department  of  the  law,  and  the  only  question  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  best  mode  of 
settling  the  details  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  which  was  to  supersede  the  previously 
existing  courts.  For  the  changes  ultimately  carried  tlirough  under  the  judicature  acts 
of  187^76,  and  the  constitution  of  the  new  high  court  of  justice,  see  Common  Lawb. 
The  C.  court  is  now  the  chancery  division  of  the  reconstituted  high  court 

In  various  colonies  of  the  British  empire,  local  courts  have  l)een  established  in  imita- 
tion of  the  high  court  of  C,  an  institution  which,  from  its  cumbrous,  anomalous,  and 
unscientific  character,  scarcely  merited  imitation ;  but  in  America,  though  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  was  at  first  adopted  and  long  adhered  to  with  the  tenacity  with 
which  Englishmen  clins  to  their  native  customs,  it  has  been  abolished  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  law  and  equity  there,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  now  constitute  one  sys- 
tem, administered  in  one  series  of  tribunals  of  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  On 
the  continent,  the  English  court  of  C.  has  always  been  a  subject  of  ridicule;  and  a  recent 
French  writer,  in  speaking  of  it,  says.  "Nothing  ever  comes  to  an  end  in  it;  and  the 
unhappy  man  who  has  a  process  there,  can  be  sure  of  but  one  thin^ — viz.,  that  whether 
he  gains  it  or  loses  it,  his  ruin  is  certain."  The  acts  by  which  evils  which  were  insep- 
arable from  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  C. — and  which  spring  from  the  distinction 
between  law^  and  equity,  on  which  its  very  existence  depended — had  been  mitigated, 
were  the  following:  15  and  16  Vict.  cc.  80,  86,  and  87,  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  27,  28  and  M 
Vict.  cc.  88,  128,  25  and  26  Vict.  c.  2. 

CHANCERY,  Cottrt  of  (ante),  in  this  country  exists  only  in  a  few  of  the  states: 
some  never  established  the  court  at  all,  and  a  number  which  inherited  it  from  English 
colonial  times  or  established  it  in  their  first  constitutions  have  abolished  it  and  criven 
the  equity  duties  to  the  courts  of  law.     According  to  latest  authority,  the  court  of  chan- 
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eery  exists  in  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  aud 
Vermont;  but  in  most  of  these  states  the  court  of  chancery  is  held  by  a  justice  of  tlie 
supreme  court. 

CHAK'GBE.    See  Syphilis. 

CHAHDAH,  a  t.  of  India,  on  the  s.w.  frontieT  of  the  territory  of  Nagpore,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Eraee,  near  its  junction  with  the  Wurda,  90  m.  s.  of  the  town  of  Nag- 
pore. Its  walls,  built  of  cut  stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  parapet,  are  6  m.  round, 
from  15  to  20  ft.  high,  and  flanked  with  round  towers  large  enough  for  the  heaviest 
guns.  Within  the  place,  and  almost  equidistant  from  the  n.  and  s.  faces,  is  a  citadel; 
the  rest  of  the  interior  consists  of  straggling  streets,  detached  houses,  and  plantations. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  water.  In  1818,  C.  was  taken  by  the  British.  Pop.  16,233.  0. 
is  capital  of  a  British  administrative  district  having  an  area  of  9,700  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of 
534,431. 

CHANDAL'A,  the  lowest  of  the  impure  classes  in  Hindu  caste.  Besides  the  four 
pure  classes  there  are  various  mixed  ana  more  or  less  imjjure  classes,  some  of  which, 
the  C.  for  instance,  are  so  vile  that  their  shadow  is  pollution,  and  no  true  Hindu  will 
take  shelter  under  the  same  roof  or  tree  with  them. 

CHANDELEUR  ISLANDS,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  mainland  of  Missis- 
sippi and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  is  a  light  on  the  n.  end  of  the  most  northerly 
island,  in  80"  8'  n.,  and  88'  52'  west. 

CHAKBBBKAGOSE',  a  French  city,  with  a  scanty  territory  of  about  2000  acres,  on 
the  right  or  w.  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  21  m.  above  Calcutta  by  railway,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  in  lat.  22°  50'  n.,  and  long.  88°  28'  east.  The  population,  estimated  at  about  30,- 
000,  consists  of  a  few  Europeaiis  and  Eurasians,  the  great  bulk  being  natives  of  unmixed 
blood.  Independently  of  political  considerations,  the  place  has,  through  the  gradual 
silting  up  of  the  river,  lost  some  of  its  commercial  advantages.  Within  100  years  back, 
ships  of  the  line  ascended  to  C. ;  now,  however,  vessels  even  of  far  inferior  burden  sel- 
dom get  above  Diamond  Harbor,  which  is  nearly  50  m.  further  down.  C.  w^as  estab- 
lished in  1676,  and  for  awhile  rivaled  Calcutta.  It  was  captured  by  Clive  in  1757, 
but  finally  restored  to  the  French  in  1816. 

CHANBHAISEE',  or  Chanderi,  a  t.  of  Gwalior,  India,  in  a  hilly  and  jungly  dis- 
trict, near  a  tributary  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  at  present  much  decayed,  on  account  of 
Mabratta  oppression,  the  scourge  of  war,  and  the  decay  of  its  manufactures,  which  are 
undersold  by  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  Britain;  but  the  extent  and  architectural  excel- 
lence of  its  ruins  indicate  its  splendor  and  importance  in  former  times,  when  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  14,000  stone  houses,  384  markets,  360  caravanserais,  and  12,000  mosques. 
The  fort  of  C,  formerly  deemed  impregnable,  consists  of  a  strong  rampart  of  sand- 
stone, flanked  by  circular  towers,  and  is  situated  on  a  high  hill.  Among  other 
remains  of  former  greatness,  is  a  pass  cut  through  a  solid  rock  100  ft.  high.  Dur- 
ing the  native  wars,  being  a  place  of  importance,  C.  was  frequently  besieged.  Under 
Mahratta  sway,  it  became  a  haunt  of  freebooters,  very  troublesome  to  the  native  dis- 
tricts under  British  rule  or  protection ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1844,  it 
was,  among  other  lands,  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  increased  Gwalior  contin- 
gent, commanded  by  British  oflacers. 

CHANDLER,  Chakles  Frederick,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1836;  educated  at  Har- 
vard, Berlin,  and  Qottingen,  In  1857,  he  had  charge  of  the  chemical  department  of 
Union  college,  and  in  1864,  was  made  professor  of  chemistrv  in  the  school  of  mines  of 
Columbia  college.  In  1858,  he  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  New  York  college  of 
pharmacy.  He  is  a  member  of  the  chemical  societies  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London.  In 
1870,  with  his  brother  he  established  TJie  American  Chemist.  Recently  he  has  been  the 
chief  officer  of  the  board  of  health  of  New  York  city,  and  has  paid  much  attention  to 
sanitary  reforms.  He  is  the  author  of  many  important  scientific  papers,  the  greater 
number  of  which  can  be  found  in  his  magazine. 

GHAHDLEE,  Dr.  Richard,  a  scholar  and  antiquary  of  considerable  eminence  of  the 
last  century,  was  b.  at  Elson,  in  Hampshire,  in  1738,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  first 
became  known  as  the  editor  of  the  magnificent  work,  Marmora  Oxomensia,  published  by 
the  Oxford  university  in  1763.  He  afterwards  traveled  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
with  Revett,  an  architect,  and  Pars,  a  painter,  at  the  instance  of  the  then  flourishing 
Dilettanti  society,  with  a  view  to  collect  information  regarding  the  former  state  of  these 
countries,  and  to  procure  exact  descriptions  of  the  ruins.  The  result  of  their  united 
labors  appeared  in  1769,  in  2  vols.,  entitled  Ionian  Antiquities.  C.  also  published  a  val 
uable  account  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece;  and  his  account  of 
his  travels  in  these  countries,  issued  in  1765-76,  is  still  a  standard  work.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Troy.     He  died  in  Feb.,  1810. 

CHANDLER,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1698-1766;  a  dissenting  minister  of  Berkshire.  England, 
the  son  of  an  eminent  non-conformist  divine.  He  studied  at  Gloucester  and  Lcyden,  and 
held  hfe-lonff  friendship  with  bishop  Butler  and  archbishop  Seeker.  He  was  a"  fellow  of 
the  royal  and  antiquarian  societies,  and  received  offers  of  high  preferment  in  the  estab- 
lished church,  but  these  he  positively  refused  and  remained  until ^hmi  #eMh^  Presby- 
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terian  minister.  He  was  forty  years  pastor  of  the  meeting  hoase  in  the  Old  Jewry.  He 
iL'ft  many  sermons,  commentaries,  and  other  works  pertaining  to  religious  and  church 
matters. 

CHANDLER.  Zachariah,  b.  N.  H.,  1818;  d.  Chicago,  1879.  He  was  educated  in  a 
common  school  and  seminary.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  went  to  Michigan  and  settled  in 
Detroit,  where  he  became  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  merchant.  He  was  an  early  and 
active  member  of  the  whig  party,  and  in  1851  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  The 
next  year  he  was  nominated  for  governor,  but  was  defeated.  When  the  republican 
party  was  organized,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  was  by  it  chosen  U.  S.  senator 
in  1856.  In  "the  senate  he  was  a  firm  opponent  of  all  schemes  for  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  stood  side  by  side  with  Benjamin  Wade  of  Ohio,  and  others  who  resisted 
tlip  arrogant  tone  of  the  extreme  pro-slavery  senators.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
Chandler  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution,  and  had  Uttle 
respect  for  those  whom  he  denounced  as  traitors.  In  1865,  he  was  defeated  for  senator, 
but  was  at  once  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior,  where  his  business  talent  soon 
became  manifest  in  the  improved  administration  of  the  department.  In  1868,  and 
again  in  1876,  he  was  chairman  of  the  republican  national  committee,  having  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  party  canvass.  The  day  before  he  died  he  made  a  powerful 
speech  to  a  great  mass-meeting. 

CHxLNDLER  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT.     See  Dabtmouth  College. 

CHAHBOBE',  a  t.  and  fort  in  the  district  of  Nassick  (q.  v.),  presidency  of  Bombay,  its 
lat.  and  long,  being  20°  20'  n.  and  74**  14'  east.  C.  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  a  pop. 
of  (1872)  5,662.  The  fort,  which  commands  an  important  pass  on  the  route  between 
Candeish  and  Bombay,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  naturally  inaccessible  cTery- 
where  but  at  the  gateway.  It  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1804;  and  being  subse- 
quently restored  to  Holkar,  was  finally  ceded  by  him  in  1818. 

CHANDOS  CLAUSE.  During  the  discussion  of  the  clauses  of  the  reform  bill  (q.v.)  in 
1831,  the  marquis  of  Chandos  (tory),  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham,  propo^d  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  giving  the  county  franchise  to  tenants  at  mill  occupy mg  lands  for 
which  they  paid  an  annual  rent  of  £50.  This  was  opposed  by  the  ministers  on  the 
ground  that  the  class  proposed  to  be  enfranchised  would  be  subject  to  the  coercion  of 
the  landowners,  who  would  thus  virtually  determine  the  elections.  The  amendment, 
however,  was  supported  by  many  of  the  radicals,  who  at  that  time  regarded  any  exten- 
tion  of  the  suffrage  as  a  boon,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  84.  The  clause  was 
incorporated  in  the  bill  of  the  following  year,  and  was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of 
272  to  82.  The  result  proved  a  material  accession  to  the  conservative  element  in 
counties.  Under  the  reform  act  of  1867,  occupants  of  lands  of  a  rateable  value  of  £12 
are  entitled  to  the  county  franchise. 

CHAHDPOOE',  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  n.w.  provinces,  district  of  Bijnour,  about 
980  miles  n.w.  of  Calcutta,  and  80  n.e.  of  Delhi.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  has  a 
p.  (1872)  of  12,033. 

CEAETEOK.    See  Charger. 

CHAEOAEHIEE,  Nicolas  Anke  Th^odule,  a  French  general,  was  bom  at  Autun 
in  1873--and  received  his  education  at  the  military  school  of  Saint-Cyr.  In  1830,  he 
went  as  lieut.  to  Algeria,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  gen. 
of  division.  After  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  in  1848,  he  was  appointed  gover- 
nor-general of  Algeria,  in  the  room  of  Qavaignac;  but  being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly,  he  returned  to  Paris,  when  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  garrisons  of  Paris  and  of  the  national  ^uard.  He  held  this  double  office  till  the 
middle  of  May,  1849,  and  again  for  some  time  after  the  insurrectionary  movement  of 
June  of  that  year.  C.  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  where  he  held  a  sort 
of  neutral  position  between  the  orleanists  and  legitimists  ana  opposed  to  the  bona- 
partists.  At  the  coup  cTetat  in  December,  1851,  after  being  imprisoned  in  Ham,  he  went 
into  exile  till  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  he  offered  his  services  to  Napoleon  III. 
He  was  in  Metz  with  Bazaine ;  and,  on  its  capitulation,  retired  to  Brussels.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1871,  entered  the  assembly,  and  assisted  M.  Thiers  in  reorganizing  the  army- 
He  died  in  February  1877. 

CHAKO-OHOW-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  and  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  province  of  Fuh-keen,  in  24°  81'  n.  lat.,  and  1*  24'  long.  e.  of  Pekin. 

CHAHG-CHOW-FOO,  or  Chaouchow,  a  city  of  China,  and  capital  of  a  department 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of  Keang-su,  in  31°  50'  n.  lat,,  and  3"*  24'  long.  e.  of 
Pekin. 

CHAKOELXKO.  It  was  at  one  time  a  common  superstition,  that  infants  were  taken 
from  their  cradles  by  fairies,  who  left  instead  their  own  weakly  and  starveling  elves. 
The  children  so  left  were  called  changeHn{f8,  and  were  known  by  their  peevishness,  and 
their  backwardness  in  walking  and  speaking.  As  it  was  supposed  that  the  fairies  had 
no  power  to  change  children  that  had  been  christened,  infants  were  carefully  watched 
until  such  time  as  that  ceremony  had  been  performed.     This  superstition  is  alluded  to 
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by  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  other  poets;  and  it  has  not  yet  quite  died  out  of  some  of 
the  rural  districts  lu  Britain. 

OHANG-SHA-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Hoo-nan,  in  28""  20'  n. 
lat. 

CHANK-SHELL,  the  popular  name  of  the  shell  of  several  species  of  turbineUa,  a  genus 
of  ga8teroix)dous  moUusks  of  the  group  siphonmionicUa  (q.v.),  natives  of  the  East  Indian 
seas.  These  shells  are  obtained  chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  the  s.  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
form  a  considerable  article  of  trade  to  Calcutta.  They  are  much  used  as  ornaments  by 
Hindu  women,  the  arras  and  legs  being  encircled  with  them;  and  many  of  them  are 
buried  with  the  bodies  of  opulent  persons.  Those  which  are  thrown  up  on  the  beach, 
after  the  douih  of  the  molliLsk,  and  have  become  whitened,  are  little  valued,  but  fresh 
shells  readily  find  purchasers.  The  commercial  returns  show  an  exportation  of  chank- 
shells  from  Madras  amounting  to  2.460,727  in  onevear,  1853-54,  the  value  of  which 
was  alK)ut  €10,000.  The  quantity  ordinarily  exported  is  smaller.  A  chank-shell  open- 
ing to  the  right  is  rare,  and  is  highly  prizea  in  Calcutta,  so  that  a  price  of  £50,  or  even 
£100,  is  sometimes  paid  for  one. 

CHANNEL,  English — the  mare  Briiannicum  of  the  ancients — is  that  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  which  divides  England  from  France,  gradually  narrowing  to  the  strait 
of  Dover.  It  is  often  called  simply  the  channel;  and  the  fleet  stationed  in  it  for  the 
protection  of  the  English  coast,  the  channel  fleet.  The  greatest  river  which  falls  into 
It  is  the  Seine.  It  forms  bays  both  on  the  English  and  on  the  French  coast;  but  the 
larger  ones  are  those  on  the  French  coast,  whilst  the  best  harbors  are  on  the  English. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  a  ^oup  of  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lying  off  the  n.w. 
coast  of  France,  between  iNormandy  and  Brittany.  They  are  about  120  m.  8.w.  of  South- 
ampton, and  the  nearest  distance  from  the  French  coast  is  about  10  miles.  The  C.  I.  are 
the  only  parts  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  now  belonging  to  the  English  crown,  to 
which  they  have  been  attached  since  the  conquest.  King  John,  about  the  year  1200, 
lost  all  >»ormandy,  except  these  isles.  The  chief  islands  of  the  group  are  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  112  sq.m.,  and  the  pop.  m 
1871  was  90,596.     They  are  more  particularly  described  under  Jersey. 

CHANNING.  Edward  Tyrrel,  ll.d.,  1790-1856;  brother  of  William  EUery  Chan- 
ning,  D.D. ;  a  lawyer  of  Boston  who  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  literature.  In 
1817  to  19,  he  edited  the  North  American  Review,  and  was  a  regular  contributor  to  it 
through  a  large  part  of  his  life.  He  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard 
college  until  1851.     A  volume  of  his  lectures  has  been  published. 

CHANNING,  Walter,  1786-1876;  a  physician,  native  of  Rhode  Island,  brother  of 
William  Ellery  Channing,  d.d.  He  studied  medicine  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and 
in  Edinburgh  and  London.  In  1815,  he  was  professor  of  obstetrics  and  medical  juris- 
prudence in  Harvard,  resigning  in  1854.  He  w^as  also  for  20  years  physician  of  the 
Massachusetts  general  hospital.  Among  his  writings  are  Eifierization  in  Childbirth;  A 
PhyfticitinA  Varuiifm,  or  a  Summer  in  Europe;  Professional  Jieminiscences  of  Foreign 
Travel;  Old  and  New;  Reformation  of  Medical  Science;  and  a  volume  of  poems. 

CHANNING,  William  Ellery,  d.d.,  a  celebrated  Unitarian  preacher  and  author, 
was  b.  7th  April,  1780,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the  Tnited  States,  entered  Harvard 
university  at  the  age  of  14,  and  took  his  degree  in  1798.  In  1803,  he  was  ordained  min- 
ister of  a  church  m  Boston.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  his  theological 
peculiarities  had  little  prominence  in  liis  discourses,  and  in  consequence  he  stood  upon 
iriendly  terms  witli  his  brethren  in  more  orthodox  churches.  In  1819,  however,  he 
preached  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  Unitarian  doctrine  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability,  that  he  was  termed  the  *' apostle 
of  Unitarianism.  '*  This  involved  him  in  controversy,  a  thing  which  he  naturally  loathed. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  end  of  his  life;  he  preserved  a  devoutly  Christian  heart,  shrinking 
with  the  delicate  instinct  of  a  pious  nature  from  everything  cold,  one-sided,  and  dog- 
matic, whether  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian.  As  late  as  1841,  he  wrote:  **  I  am  little  of  a 
Unitarian,  have  lijttle  sympathy  with  the  system  of  Priestley  and  Belsham,  and  stand 
aloof  from  all  but  those  who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer  light."  It  1821,  he  received  the 
title  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  university,  on  account  of  the  high  talent  he  had  exhibited  in 
his  tractate  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  his  Address  on  War,  and  his  Sermons  In 
1822,  he  visited  Europe,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  great  English  authors, 
such  as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  both  of  whom  were  strongly  impressed  in  his 
favor.  Coleridge  said  of  him:  "He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  love." 
In  1828,  he  published  an  Essay  on  National  Literature;  in  1826,  Remarks  on  the  Character 
and  Writings  of  John  Milton;  in  1829,  the  Character  and  Writings  of  FeneUm;  m  1835,  a 
work  in  opposition  to  Negro  Slavery;  and  in  1888,  an  essay  on  SelfCvUnre.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  a  variety  of  other  essays  and  treatises,  all  characterized  by  vigor, 
eloquence,  pure  taste,  and  a  lofty  tone  of  moral  earnestness.  He  died  Oct.  2,  1842,  at 
Bennington,  Vt.  An  interesting  memoir  of  him  has  been  published  by  his  nephew 
William  Henry  Channing  (3  vols. .  London,  1848). 

CHANNING,  WiLLL^  Ellery,  b.  Mass ,  1818,  a  son  of  Dr.  Walter  Channing^ 
He  studied  in  Harvard,   but  did  nqt  graduate.     In  1839,   he  wm^W  KflfitJfsf^^^ 
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in  1840  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  Gazette.  In  1844-45, 
he  was  one  of  the  editorial  corps  of  the  New  York  Tribune;  visited  Europe  soon  after- 
ward, and  in  1855  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Mercury  of  New  Bedford.  He  has 
published  three  volumes  of  verse,  and,  in  prose,  Gonversatiojis  in  Borne  and  Thoreau, 
tlie  Poet-Natnralht. 

CnANNING,  William  Henry,  b.  Mass.,  1810;  nephew  of  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  D.D.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829,  at  Cambridge  divinity  school  in  1833. 
and  was  ordained  in  charge  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Cmcinnati  in  1886.  After 
fillinc  several  pastorates  in  this  country  he  succeeded  James  Martineau  as  minister  of 
the  Hope  street  Unitarian  chapel,  Liverpool,  England.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion  he  returned  and  took  charge  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Washington.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  supporters  of  the  socialistic  movement  in  this  country,  was  editor  of  Th< 
Present  and  The  Harbinger,  and  in  1848  presided  over  a  socialistic  association  in  Boston. 
He  has  been  a  prolific  writer,  contributing  to  the  North  American  Review,  Tfi€  Di*d,  The 
Christian  Examiner,  and  other  serials.  Among  his  larger  works  are  a  translation  of 
Jouffroy's  Ethics;  Memoir  of  William  Ellery  Chunning;  Memoirs  of  the  Ret.  James  IL 
Perkins;  Memoirs  of  Margaret  FuUer  Ossoli;  and  a  work  on  T/ie  Christian  Chvrch  and 
Social  Reform. 

CHANT  (see  Ambrosian  Chant,  and  Gregorian  Chant,  oTife),  a  modification 
between-  sinking  and  recitative  especially  used  for  litanies  and  psalms  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal  service.  The  chant  is  the  ancient  style  of  church- 
song,  certainly  as  old  as  Christianity,  which  seems  to  have  inherited  it  from  the  Jewish 
church.  St.  Paul  exhorts  believers  to  sing  (to  chant)  psalms  and  hjTnns  and  spiritual 
songs;  and  Pliny  the  younger  mentions  the  early  morning  assembling  of  Christians  to 
chant  hymns  to  Christ.  As  rhymed  and  metrical  hymns,  now  so  common,  were  the 
product  of  a  later  art,  so  the  tunes  accompanying  them  are  modem  as  compared  with 
chants. 

CHANTAL,  Jeanne  FRAN<;;oiaE  Premiot,  1571-1641 ;  a  daughter  of  the  president  of 
the  parhament  of  Dijon.  Her  husband  was  killed  in  hunting,  whereupon  she  took  the 
vows  of  celibacy,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  children  and  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  poor.  She  was,  under  the  direction  of  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  the  visitation  at  Annecy.  She  was  canonized  in  1767.  One  of  her  sons 
was  the  father  of  Madame  de  Sevigne. 

CHANTILLY,  a  village  in  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  20  m.  w.  of  Washinjgon,  where,  Sept. 
1,  1862,  a  battle  occurred  between  the  right  of  the  union  army  under  Pope  and  the  con- 
federates under  Jackson.  The  battle  continued,  in  spite  of  a  severe  thunder-storm,  until 
dark,  but  without  important  results.  The  unionists  suffered  the  loss  of  two  generals 
killed,  Philip  Kearny  and  Isaac  I.  Stevens. 

CHAKTILLT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Oise,  about  23  m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris. 
Being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  it  attracts  thence 
immense  numbers  of  visitors.  Apart  from  its  natural  beauty,  it  is  interesting  ns  the 
place  where  the  great  Conde  spent,  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  the  society  of  such  men 
as  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Bossuel.  The  magnificent  chftteau  in  which  he  resided  was 
pulled  down  at  the  revolution  of  1793;  but  a  lesser  chateau,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  renaissance  in  France,  still  remains.  The  park  and  grounds  are  very  charming. 
C.  is  also  noted  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of  the  blonde  lace.     Pop.  (1876)  3,476. 

CHANTBET,  Sir  Francis,  an  eminent  English  sculptor,  was  b.  at  Jordanthorpe,  in 
Derbyshire,  on  7th  April,  1781,  not  1782,  as  has  been  generally  said.  His  father,  who 
was  a  carpenter,  and  rented  a  small  farm,  died  when  C.  was  only  12  years  of  age.  leav- 
ing his  mother  in  narrow  circumstances.  It  is  said  that  she  gave  him  *'  as  liberal  an 
education  as  her  limited  means  would  admit;"  but  much  cannot  be  meant  by  the  phrase, 
if  it  be  true,  as  asserted  by  Holland  in  his  Memorials,  that  his  attendance  at  the  little 
lane-school  was  very  irregular,  and  that  "for  a  while  he  certainly  drove  an  ass  daily, 
with  milk-barrels,  between  Norton  and  Sheffield."  C.'s  mother  married  a  second  time, 
and  the  boy  was,  in  1797,  apprenticed  for  7  years  to  a  carver  and  gilder  in  Sheffield 
called  Ramsay.  It  w^as  in  this  humble  department  that  C.  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
his  future  art.  It  was  during  this  period  that  his  first  attempts  at  modeling  in  clay 
were  made,  and  that  by  the  help  of  casts  taken  from  the  faces  of  his  fellow-apprentices 
and  his  own,  he  began  the  work  of  portraiture,  in  which  his  great  eminence  ultimately 
consisted.  C. 's  apprenticeship  was  canceled  two  years  before  its  expiry;  but  his  sub^ 
sequent  career  is  not  very  accurately  known.  It  is  certain  tliat  he  visited  both  London 
and  Dublin  in  1802,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman  carver  and  gilder;  and  in 
that  year  he  seems  to  have  received  instruction  as  a  pupil  of  the  royal  academy.  It  was 
probably  then  that  he  commenced  seriously  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of  his  future 
life.  In  the  earlier  part  of  bis  career  as  an  artist,  C.  is  said  to  have  been  under  great 
obligations  to  Nollekens,  who  had  the  shrewdncns  to  see,  and  the  generosity  to  see  with- 
out envy,  his  great  promise  in  the  branch  in  which  he  himself  was  eminent.  In  1816.  C 
was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  1818  a  member  of  the  royal  academy;  and  in  1819  he 
visited  Italy  for  the  first  time.  Like  the  lives  of  many  other  eminent  men  that  of  C. 
presents  few  claims  on  our  interest  after  his  eariy  struggles  ¥iW^eh3M.'^^4  an  ideal 
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artist,  he  never  attained  a  high  rank,  and,  in  comparison  with  Flaxman,  he  possessed 
little  reputation  in  this  country  and  none  abroad.  Blithe  executed,  with  much  truth  to 
nature,  as  it  presented  itself  to  his  eye,  an  endless  variety  and  almost  countless  number 
of  works  of  individual  portraiture,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  town  of  importance  in 
Great  Britain  which  cannot  show  specimens  of  his  skill.  As  a  result  of  his  diligence 
in  this  department  of  art,  C.  accumulated  a  very  considerable  fortune,  the  greater  part 
of  which,  after  providing  for  his  widow,  he  bequeathed  for  artistic  purposes.  In  this 
respect,  he  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  toTlaxman,  whose  modest  savings  were 
sworn  imder  £4,000;  whilst  NoUekens,  whose  name  is  almost  forgotten,  realized  the 
enormous  sum  of  £150,000,  it  is  even  said  £200,000.  C.  died  childless  on  the  25th 
Nov.,  1841,  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb  prepared  by  himself  at  Norton.  Lady  C.  died  in 
Jan. ,  1875,  and  the  interest  of  her  husband's  gift  to  the  royal  academy,  amounting  to 
about  £3,000  a  year,  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  council,  for  the  '' promotion  of 
British  art." 

GHAHTBT  (Fr.  chantererie,  from  clianter,  to  sing).  The  term  C.  is  applied  alike  to 
endowments  or  benefices,  to  provide  for  the  chanting  of  masses,  and  to  the  chapels  in 
which  the  chanting  takes  place.  These  endowments  were  commonly  made  in  the  form 
of  testamentary  bequests,  the  object  being  to  insure  the  erection  of  a  chapel  near  or 
over  the  spot  where  the  testator  was  buried,  and  to  remunerate  the  priests  for  saving 
masses  in  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  or  of  the  souls  of  others  named  in  his  will.  Many 
auch  chantry  chapels  are  still  to  be  seen  in  English  parish  churches;  but  they  were  more 
common  in  abbeys  and  monastic  establishments,  in  which  it  was  considered  a  privilege 
to  be  buried,  and  where  some  such  offering  to  the  brotherhood  was,  in  a  measure,  the 
price  of  sepulture.  These  chapels,  which  have  generally  the  tomb  of  the  founder  in  the 
middle  of  them,  are  separated  from  the  aisles  or  nave  of  the  church  by  open  screen- 
work,  a  circumstance  which  has  sometimes  led  to  their  being  called  chancels  (q.v.). 
Sometimes,  again,  they  are  separate  erections,  projecting  from  the  church  externally; 
but  in  cathedrals  ana  the  larger  churches  they  are  generally  constructed  within  the 
church,  often  between  the  piers.  Many  chantries  are  lavishly  enriched  with  sculpture 
and  tracery  of  all  descriptions,  and  some  of  them  are  adorned  with  gilding  and  painting. 
CHANZY,  Antoinb  Eug^nb  Alfred,  b.  1823;  a  French  gen.  who  first  served  as 
an  apprentice  in  the  navy.  In  1848,  he  graduated  from  the  Paris  military  school  as 
sub-lieut.  of  zouaves.  He  served  in  Algeria,  Italy,  and  Syria,  and  again  in  Algeria. 
In  1868,  he  became  gen.  of  brigade,  and  early  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  rose  to 
commander-in-chief  of  the  second  army  of  the  Loire.  During  the  supremacy  of  the 
commune,  he  narrowly  escaped  death.  In  1872,  he  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly, 
where  he  acted  with  the  left-center  party.  In  Dec,  1875,  he  was  chosen  senator  for  life, 
and  in  1878  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

CHA'OS  signified,  in  the  ancient  cosmogonies,  that  vacant  infinite  space  out  of  which 
sprang  all  things  that  exist.  Some  poets  make  it  the  single  original  source  of  all ;  others 
mention  along  with  it  Gtea,  Tartaros,  and  Eros.  By  some  also  only  the  lough  outlines 
of  heaven  and  earth  were  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  C,  while  the  organization 
and  perfecting  of  all  things  was  the  work  of  Eros.  Still  later  cosmogonists,  such  as 
Ovid,  represent  it  as  -that  confused,  shapeless  mass  out  of  which  the  universe  was 
formed  into  a  hosmos,  or  harmonious  order.  Hesiod  makes  C.  the  mother  of  Erebus  and 
Nox. 

CHAOS  or  BIBB  ISLAKDS,  is  the  name  given  to  several  rocky  islets  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  Algoa  bav,  South  Africa,  about  86  ra.  e.  of  Port  Elizabeth.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  islands  that  Bartholomew  Diaz,  the  navigator,  died  in  1500. 

CHAOtl-CHOW-rOO,  a  city  of  China,  and  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  in  23*  36'  6"  n.  lat.,  and  0**  46'  40"  long.  w.  of  Pekin. 

GHAOU-KING-FOO,  a  city  and  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
province  of  Kwang-tung,  50  m,  w.  of  Canton,  in  28°  4'  48"  n.  lat.,  and  4°  24'  30"  long. 
w.  of  Pekin. 

CHAFA'LA,  the  largest  lake  in  Mexico,  containing  about  *1800  sq.  miles.  It  is  about 
lat.  20'  20'  n.,  and  ranges  in  w.  long,  from  102**  to  103*  25'.  It  is  merely  an  expansion 
of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Lerma,  which  enters  the  Pacific  at  Ban  Blax.  C.  lies  on  the 
table-land  of  Anahuac,  and  has  many  islands. 

CHAP  BOOKS,  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  old  and  scarce  tracts  of  a  homely  kind, 
which  at  one  time  formed  the  only  popular  literature.  In  the  trade  of  the  bookseller, 
they  are  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  products  of  the  press  by  their  inferior  paper 
and  typography,  and  are  reputed  to  have  been  sold  by  chapmen  (see  Chafmaj^)  or 
peddlers;  hence  their  designation.  The  older  C.  B.  issued  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
c.  are  printed  in  black  letter,  and  are  in  the  form  of  small  volumes.  Those  of  a  later 
date  are  in  the  type  now  in  use,  but  are  equally  plain  in  appearance.  Of  either  variety, 
they  were  mostly  printed  in  London;  many  being  without  dates.  They  were  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous kind,  including  theological  tracts,  lives  of  heroes,  martyrs,  and  wonderful 
personages,  interpretations  of  dreams,  fortune-telling,  prognostications  of  the  weather, 
stories  of  giants,  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  witches,  histories  in  verse,  and  songs  and  bal- 
lads.   Bee  NoUee9  of  F'ugitm  TrokcU  and  Chap  Books,  also  Descriptive  Notices  of  PopvJ,ar 
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English  Historm;  both  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  printed  for  the  Percy  society  An  inferior 
class  of  tracts  succeeded  these  books  for  the  common  people,  and  are  best  known  as 
Penny  CJuxp  Books.  For  the  most  part  they  consisted  of  a  single  sheet,  duodecimo,  or 
24  pages.  Besides  the  title,  the  first  page  usually  contained  a  coarse  wood-cut  embel 
lishment.  The  paper  was  of  the  coarsest  kind  adapted  for  printing,  and  the  price,  as 
the  name  imports,  was  a  penny  each.  The  subjects  besides  being  of  a  similar  nature 
to  the  above,  included  stories  of  roguery  and  broad  humor.  These  penny  C  B.  were 
issued  by  an  obscure  class  of  publishers  in  London  and  several  English  provincial  towns, 
of  which  we  might  particularize  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  They  were  also  issued  from  the 
presses  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Falkirk,  and  Paisley.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  nearly 
,  hi\  ihe  penny  C.  B.  of  this  very  homely  kind  which  were  latterly  popular,  were  written 
by  Dougald  Graham,  who,  previous  to  his  death  in  1779,  filled  the  office  of  bellman  or 
lown-crier  of  Glasgow.  The  most  reputable  production  of  this  humble  genius  was  a 
History  of  the  Rebellion  in  a  Hudibrastic  meter,  which  was  a  great  favorite  with  sir  Wal- 
ler Scott,  and  is  now  scarce;  see  Chambers's  Journal,  first  series,  vol.  x.  p.  84;  also 
the  Paisley  MagceHne  (1829),  an  extinct  publication  of  great  rarity,  in  which  is  given  a 
biographic  sketch  of  Dougald  Graham,  with  a  list  of  his  productions.  In  some  parts  of 
Scotland  and  the  n.  of  England,  Graham's  penny  C.  B.  are  still  seen  on  stalls  at  mar 
kets;  but  the  general  advances  in  taste,  along  with  the  diffusion  of  an  improved  litera 
ture,  have  displaced  them  in  almost  all  other  quarters.  Collections  of  the  older  C.  B 
are  now  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  bibliomaniacs,  by  whom  they  have  been  picked 
up  at  extravagant  prices  from  dealers  in  second-hand  books.  In  various  continental 
countries,  there  are  numerous  varieties  of  C.  B.  at  exceedingly  small  prices.  The 
French  government  being  desirous  to  substitute  a  wholesome  class  of  tracts  of  this  kind 
for  what  are  generally  objectionable  on  the  scoae  of  taste  and  morality,  have  latterly, 
through  commissioners,  taken  some  steps  on  the  subject.  See  Histoire  des  Livres  Popu- 
laires,  ou  de  la  Litterature  du  Colportage,  by  M.  Nizard.  w,  c. 

CHAPEL  (Pr.  eha^Ue),  a  word  derived  from  capa,  which  originally  signified  a  case, 
or  chest  in  which  were  contained  the  relics  of  a  saint,  and  afterwards  the  place  where 
the  chest  was  kept.  The  term  now  signifies  a  building  erected  for  the  purposes  of  pub- 
lic worship,  but  not  possessing  the  full  privileges  and  characteristics  of  a  church.  In 
this  sense,  all  places  of  worship  erected  by  dissenters  are  now  called  chapels  in  En^rland, 
and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  supplementary  places  of  worship,  even  though  in  connec- 
tion with  the  established  church — ^such  as  parochial  chapels,  chapels  of  ease,  free  chap- 
els, and  the  like.  In  former  times,  it  was  applied  either  to  a  domestic  oratory,  or  to  a 
place  of  worship  erected  by  a  private  individual,  or  a  body  corporate.  In  the  latter 
sense  we  speak  of  chapels  in  universities  and  colleges.  But  its  earliest  signification  was 
that  of  a  separate  erection,  either  within  or  attached  to  a  large  church  or  cathedral,  sepa- 
rately dedicated,  and  devoted  to  special  services.  Bee  Chantry.  Chapels  had  no  bury- 
ing-ground  attached  to  them,  and  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  not  usually  administered 
in  them. 

CHAPEL  HILL,  a  village  in  Orange  co.,  N.  C,  28  m.  n.w.  of  Raleigh;  pop.  about 
8,000.    It  IS  the  seat  of  the  university  of  North  Carolina. 

CHAPELlE,  la,  the  name  of  several  places  in  France,  the  most  important  of  which 
forms  a  northern'  suburb  of  Paris.  Chemicals,  salt,  starch,  hquors,  etc.,  are  manufac- 
tured. 

CHAFELLE  BE  FEB.    See  Helmet. 

CHAPEBOK,  a  hood  or  cap  worn  by  knights  of  the  garter.  Such  a  hood  was  at  one 
time  in  general  use,  but  was  latelv  appropriated  to  doctors  and  licentiates  m  colleges. 
A  person  who  acts  as  a  guide  and  protector  to  a  lady  at  public  places,  is  called  a  C. , 
probably  from  this  particular  piece  of  dress  having  been  used  on  such  occasions.  The 
name  was  also  applied  to  devices  which  were  placed  on  the  heads  of  horses  at  pompoua 
funerals. 

CHAPIN,  Aaron  Luciub,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1817;  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  Union 
(N.  Y.)  theological  seminary.  In  1838,  he  was  a  professor  in  the  New  York  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  1844,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  and  in  1850,  was  chosen  first  president  of  Beloit  college,  an  offlcft 
which  he  still  holds.  He  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  CongregaUanal 
JBeview. 

CHAPIN,  Edwin  Hubbell,  d.d.,  b.  in  Washington  co..  N.  Y.,  1814;  educated  at  a 
seminary  in  Bennington,  Yt.,  and  commenced  preaching  in  Richmond,  Va.,  to  a  congre- 
gation of  Unitarians  and  Universalists.  In  1846.  he  went  to  Massachusetts,  and  in  lSl8, 
to  New  York,  where  he  became  minister  of  the  Fourth  Universalist  church.  He  haa 
ever  since  remained  over  this  congregation,  which,  from  a  small  beginning  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  has  grown  to  rank  among  the  largest,  occupying  a  prominent  church 
edifice  in  Fifth  avenue,  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity.  Besides  his  reg- 
ular sermons  he  has  delivered  a  great  number  of  lectures,  and  haspublished  several 
volumes,  among  which  are  Duties  of  Young  Men;  Ihtfies  of  Youn^  Women;  CharacUrs 
in  the  Gospels;  tbmmunion  Hours;  Viscoursei  on  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Ormm  of  Thorns; 
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The  Beatitudes;  Moral  Aspects  of  OUy  lAfe;  True  Hardiness;  and  Discourses  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs;  besides  sermons. 

GHAPLAIK  was  originally  the  title  of  the  ecclesiastic  who  accompanied  an  army,  and 
carried  the  relics  of  the  patron  saint.  See  Chapel.  It  has  now  come  to  signify  a  clergy- 
man not  having  charge  of  a  parish,  but  employed  to  officiate  at  court,  in  me  nousehold 
of  a  nobleman,  or  in  an  army,  garrison,  ship,  etc.  Such  officials  began  early  to  be 
appointed  in  the  palace  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The  practice  afterwards  extended 
to  the  western  empire,  and  to  the  courts  of  petty  princes  and  even  of  knights,  and  con- 
tinued to  subsist  after  the  reformation.  Forty-eight  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land hold  office  as  chaplains  of  the  queen  in  England,  four  of  whom  are  in  attendance 
each  month.  Six  clergjrmen  of  the  church  of  Scotland  have  a  similar  title  in  Scotland; 
but  their  only  duty  is  to  conduct  prayer  at  the  elections  of  Scottish  representative  peers. 
A  statute  of  Henry  YII I.  limits  the  rieht  of  nominating  private  chaplains  in  England: 
thus,  an  archbishop  may  have  eight,  a  duke  six,  a  baron  three;  and  chaplains  so  appointed 
iiave  certain  privileges,  and  may  hold  two  benefices  with  cure  of  souls. 

An  Army  Chaplain  is  a  clergyman  whose  services  are  retained,  especially  by  the 
government  for  the  soldiery  of  the  army.  There  have  been  such  chaplains  for  many 
generations,  and  the  office  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  salable  perquisite ;  but  the 
system  was  reorganized  and  improved  in  1796.  In  recent  years,  Koraan  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian  chaplains  have  also  been  appointed,  a  practice  which  indicates  the  progress 
of  toleration.  The  chaplains  belong,  not  to  regiments,  but  to  the  staff  of  the  army,  so  as 
to  be  generally  available.  At  home,  they  are  attached  to  the  military  stations ;  but  in 
the  field  they  are  located  at  headquarters,  at  the  hospitals,  and  with  the  divisions.  The 
officers  at  the  stations  usually  arrange  for  the  men  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  nearest 
parish  church;  but  this  still  leaves  the  chaplains  many  duties  to  fulfill.  Where,  as  some- 
times happens,  there  is  no  regular  church  or  chapel  near  at  hand,  the  C.  reads  and 
preaches  to  as  many  men  as  can  conveniently  group  themselves  around  him  at  one  time, 
and  thus  serves  many  different  congregations  at  different  times  of  the  Sunday.  He  visits 
the  sick  at  the  hospitals,  and  examines  and  encourages  the  regimental  schools.  Among 
the  wooden  huts  at  Aldershott  camp,  a  church  has  been  built,  which  is  rendered  avail- 
able for  chaplains  of  different  religious  denominations  in  succession. 

When  the  system  of  army-chaplains  was  remodeled  in  1796,  a  ehapUUn- general  was 
appointed;  this  office  was  abolished  by  the  duke  of  Wellin^on  soon  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  great  war,  but  revived  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  m  1846.  The  C.-gen.,  wha 
receives  £1000  per  annum,  has  duties  partaking  somewhat  of  those  of  an  archdeacon. 
He  assists  the  war  office  in  selecting  chaplains,  and  in  regulating  the  religious  matters 
of  the  army,  so  far  as  church  of  England  matters  are  concerned.  His  oflSce  forms  one 
of  the  8  departments  under  the  new  organization  of  the  war  office.  There  are  78  chap- 
lains on  the  staff,  besides  officiating  clergymen  (not  belonging  to  the  army),  and  chapel- 
clerks.  The  commissioned  chaplains  receive  from  10».  to  22«.  6d.  per  day,  besides 
allowances;  and  there  are  always  some  on  half-pay;  while  the  officiating  clergymen 
receive  head-money  for  the  troops  attending  their  ministrations.  The  whole  expendi- 
ture for  chaplains,  and  other  charges  connected  with  divine  service,  figures  in  the  army 
estimates  at  near  £50,000  annually. 

Navt  Chaplain.  Every  ship  in  commission,  down  to,  and  including  fifth-rates, 
has  a  chaplain.  The  navy  estimates  provide  for  above  80  commissioned  chaplains,  at 
stipends  varying  from  £219  to  £401  per  annum.  The  chaplains  perform  divine  service 
at  stated  times  on  shipboard,  visit  the  sick  sailors,  and  assist  in  maintaining  morid 
discipline  among  the  crews. 

CHAPLAIN  {ante),  in  the  United  States  offlciallv  known  only  as  the  chaplain  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  in  the  army  and  the  navy.  In  some  of 
the  states  there  are  chaplains  for  one  or  both  of  the  legislative  bodies.  In  the  army 
there  are  both  post  and  regimental  chaplains;  and  there  is  usually  a  chaplain  in  every 
regiment  of  militia,  though  they  are  not  always  ordained  clergymen.  In  the  navy  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  chaplains,  according  to  the  number  of  vessels  in  commission. 
It  is  usual,  also,  to  appoint  chaplains  to  state  prisons,  to  reformatory  institutions,  and 
to  asylums.  Where  there  are  radical  differences  of  religious  belief  to  any  considerable 
extent,  as  in  the  institutions  of  New  York  city,  chaplains  of  Protestant,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  Jewish  faith  are  employed  or  permitted  to  officiate. 

CHAPLET,  a  garland  or  head-band  of  leaves  and  flowers.  In  heraldry,  a  C.  is  always 
composed  of  four  roses,  the  other  parts  being  leaves. 

CHAPLIN,  Jeremiah,  d.d.,  1776-1841;  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  graduated  at 
Brown  university,  and  for  some  years  a  tutor  there.  He  was  for  16  years  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  and  from  1820-32  president  of  Waterville  college. 

CHAPXAH,  a  trader,  but  popularly  applied  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  a  dealer  in  small 
articles,  who  travels  as  a  peadler  or  attends  markets.  C.  is  from  cha/p^  equivalent  to 
chea/p,  a  word  which  in  its  origin  signified  a  market  or  place  for  trading;  hence  Cheap- 
side,  JSasteheap.    See  Chap  Books. 

CHAPMAK,  Georqb,  dramatist  and  translator,  was  b.  in  1557,  educated  at  Cam-  , 
bridge  and  Oxford,  and  was  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Spenser,  Jonson,  and  Shake- 
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speare.  His  first  play,  entitled  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  was  printed  in  1598 
Up  to  1620,  lie  supplied  the  theater  with  trageJies  and  comedies,  and  some  of  these, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  were  written  in  conjunction  with  other  dramatists.  As  a 
writer  for  the  stai^e,  C.  does  not  rank  high.  Despite  many  nervous  passages,  liis  plays 
want  the  irradiation  of  a  constant  genius,  and  his  characters  are  unnatural.  His  trans- 
lation of  Homer  is  the  most  vigorous  that  has  yet  been  executed  in  England,  and  in 
reading  it,  many  have  felt  with  Keats — 

Like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken. 

C.  seems  to  have  led  a  long,  temperate,  and  happy  life,  unblasted  by  poetic  fire.  He 
died  in  1634.  Swinburne,  the  poet,  published  an  edition  of  C.'s  works,  with  a  critical 
introduction,  in  1875. 

CHAPMAN,  James,  a.m.,  d.d.,  b.  N.  H.,  1880;  ^duatedat  Watcrville  college,  and 
in  1856  became  a  Methodist  minister.  He  has  occupied  pulpits  in  several  New  England 
towns,  in  Boston,  and  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CHAPMAN,  John  Gadsby,  b.  Va.,  early  in  this  century.  He  studied  art  in 
Rome,  and  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  had  a  studio,  but  not  long  afterwards  went 
back  to  Rome,  where  he  now  resides.  Among  his  paintings  are  "  The  Baptism  of 
Pocahontas"  (for  the  capitol  in  Washington);  "An  Etruscan  Girl;"  "The  Israelites 
Spoiling  the  Egyptians;  "The  First  Italian  Milestone;"  "A  Donkey's  Head;"  and 
"  The  Last  Arrow." 

CHAPPE,  Claude,  1763-18(K5;  an  engineer,  and  the  inventor  of  the  first  working 
telegraph  of  any  importance.  His  invention  consisted  of  an  upright  post,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  flxea  a  transverse  bar.  and  at  the  ends  of  the  bar  two  smaller  arms  movable 
on  pivots.  The  position  of  the  bars  represented  letters  or  words;  and  by  means  of  such 
machines  placed  at  remote  but  easily  visible  points,  messages  were  conveyed  fifty  leagues 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Until  almost  the  period  of  electric  telegraphy,  the  machine 
was  used  especiall v  for  noting  the  arrival  of  ships.  C.  was  so  much  annoyed  by  charges 
that  he  had  copied  his  invention  from  others,  that  he  committed  suicide. 

GHAPFEI)  HAin)8  AND  CHILBLAIKS,  a  lesser  and  a  greater  form  of  disease  of  the 
skin,  produced  by  undue  exposure  to  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and  affecting  chiefly 
the  most  exposed  joints,  the  skin  over  which  swells  and  cracks,  with  itching,  pain,  and 
heat;  in  the  most  severe  cases  there  is  ulceration,  which  is  difllcult  to  heal  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  the  disea.se  has  been  neglected.  Chilblains  may  generally  he 
avoided  if  the  hands  are  washed  always  with  tepid  water,  and  not  habitually  exposed  to 
great  cold,  or  when  cold,  to  the  heat  of  a  fire.  When  formed,  they  may  be  treated  with 
oxide  of  zinc  ointment;  or  with  a  dilute  solution  of  borax  in  glycerine  and  water;  or 
with  glycerine  alone,  slightly  diluted  with  water;  the  hands  being  in  any  case  habitually 
covered  with  woolen  gloves  in  cold  weather. 

CHAPSAL,  Charles  Pierre,  1787-1858;  a  French  grammarian,  joint  author  (with 
Francois  Joseph  Noel)  of  the  NouveUe  Qrammnire  Fj'anfatse,  wccc  Exerdce*,  one  of 
the  most  widely  adopted  of  all  grammars  of  that  language.  The  proceeds  of  the  book 
gave  him  a  fortune,  much  of  which  was  given  to  charities,  among  which  was  one 
bequest  of  80,000  francs  to  the  teachers  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

CHAPTAL,  Jean  Antotke,  1756-1882,  count  of  Chanteloup,  a  French  chemist  and 
statesman.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Montpellier,  where  he  taught  the  doctrines 
of  Lavoisier  instead  of  those  of  Stahl.  By  the  death  of  an  uncle,  C.  acquired  capital, 
which  he  employed  in  manufacturing  mineral  acids,  alum,  white  lead,  soda,  and  other 
chemical  wares.  After  the  revolution  of  Nov.  9, 1799,  he  was  made  a  councilor  of  atati. 
by  Napoleon,  and  succeeded  Lucien  Bonaparte  as  minister  of  the  interior,  in  ^hich 
capacity  he  established  a  school  of  art«,  and  a  society  of  industries.  He  also  reorganized 
the  hospitals,  introduced  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  otherwise 
greatly  encouraged  arts  and  sciences.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  C.  was  madi 
director-general  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  minister  of  state.  The  doivufall 
of  the  empire  sent  C.  to  private  life,  but  he  kept  his  interest  in  science,  and  in  1816  wa^ 
named  member  of  the  academy. 

CHAFTEB-HOITSE  (Fr.  chapitre),  the  building  m  which  the  monks  and  canons  of  monas- 
tic establishments,  and  the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 
meet  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  their  order  or  society.  See  Cathkdrai.- 
Chapter-houses  frequently  exhibit  the  most  elaborate  architectural  adornment,  as,  for 
example,  those  at  York,  Southw^ell,  and  Wells.  The  original  stained-glass  window- 
remain  at  York,  and  are  of  exquisite  beauty.  On  the  walls  of  that  at  Westminister,  tht 
original  painting  has  been  discovered.  Chapter-houses  are  of  various  forms:  those  at 
York  and  Westminster  are  octagonal;  those  at  Oxford,  Exeter,  Canterbury,  Gloucester, 
etc.,  are  parallelograms;  Lichfield  is  an  oblong  octagon;  Lincoln,  a  decagon;  and 
Worcester,  a  circle.  They  are  always  contiguous  to  the  church,  and  are  generally  placed 
to  the  west  of  the  transepts.  They  generally  either  open  into  the  church,  or  are  entered 
by  a  passage.  Chapter-houses  were  often  used  as  places  of  sepulture,  and  have  some- 
times crypts  under  them,  as  at  Wells  and  Westminster,     uigitzea  oy  xj v/ v^x iv 
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CHAPXT,  a  maritime  t.  in  the  province  of  Che-keang,  China,  50  m.  n.w.  of  Chinhai, 
in  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  the  country.  It  is  the  port  of  Hang-Chow,  with  which 
it  has  canal  communication,  and  it  was  formeriy  the  only  Chinese  port  trading  with 
Japan.  It  is  about  5  m.  in  circuit,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs.  It  was  attacked  and 
much  injured  by  the  British,  who  captured  it  in  1842,  but  it  was  immediately  abandoned 
by  them. 

CHAPUL'TEPEC,  a  fortress  on  a  mound  of  rock  about  200  ft.  high,  2  m.  b.w.  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  In  the  war  with  the  United  States  this  fortress,  one  of  the  chief 
defenses  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  taken  (8ept.  12,  1847)  by  gen.  Scott,  and  the  city 
Itself  was  captured* the  next  day. 

CHABA'C££,  aquatic  plants,  forming,  according  to  some  botanists,  a  distinct  natural 
order  of  acotyledonous  plants;  according  to  others,  a  sub-order  of  algcB,  Their  stems  are 
tubular,  consisting  either  of  a  siugle  tube,  or  of  parallel  tubes,  a  central  one  with  smaller 
ones  applied  to  it^  surface;  they  are  either  pellucid  or  incrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
^\-hich  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  accidental  incrustation,  but  belongs  to  their 
proper  structure;  and  they  have  whorls  of  symmetrical  tubular  branches.  They  grow 
ill  stagnant  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt,  are  always  submersed,  and  often  completely 
conceal  muddy  bottoms.  A  number  of  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  all  belonging  to 
the  genus  ehara.  The  organs  of  reproduction  are  of  two  kinds — ^lateral  gUhules,  and 
axillary  wwc?/^.  These  organs  have  caused  no  little  difficulty  to  botanists;  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  globules  in  particular  being  by  no  means  well  understood.  The  simple 
cellular  structure  of  the  C,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  their  reproductive  organs, 
associates  them  with  the  lower  algas,  rather  than  with  phanerogamous  plants.  None  of 
them  is  of  any  known  use.  It  was  in  the  C.  that  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  cyelom 
(q.v.)  were  first  observed.  Sir  David  Brewster  discovered  that  each  of  the  minute 
calcareous  particles  incrusting  the  C.  possesses  double  refraction,  and  has  regular  neutral 
and  depolarizing  axes. 

Fossil  Gharacea. — The  calcareous  incrustation  which  covers  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, as  well  as  the  stems  of  some  C,  has,  from  its  power  of  resisting  decomposition, 
caused  the  abundant  preservation  of  this  order  in  the  tertiary  fresh- water  strata.  The 
nucules  originally  described  under  the  name  of  gyi'ogonit£»,  and  supposed  to  be  foram- 
iniferous  shells,  have  been  noticed  by  E.  Forbes  in  strata  as  old  as  the  middle  Purbeck 
beds.  No  remains  of  these  have  been  observed  in  newer  deposits,  until  we  find  them 
in  the  tertiaries.  The  nucules,  associated  with  lymiicta  and  planarbia,  are  very  abun- 
dant in  the  eocene  Bembridge  beds  (q.v.). 

CHABACIH'IBJE.    See  Salmoi7id^. 

CHAEACTEB  (Gr.  charasso  or  charatto,  which  signifies  to  scrape,  cut,  or  engrave) 
means  what  is  engraven  on  an  object,  either  physically  by  the  action  of  another  exter- 
nal object  or  objects,  or  morally  by  the  passions,  the  affections,  by  good  or  evil  fortune, 
and  by  what  we  designate  generally  as  *'  circumstances."  In  art,  the  expression  of  C, 
either  in  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  is,  after  correct  delineation,  the  most  important 
matter  to  be  attended  to.  Though,  properly  speaking,  all  distinguishing  marks  are 
included  under  It,  it  is  more  generally  used  to  designate  those  which  mark  individual 
from  individual,  than  species  from  species,  or  genus  from  genus. 

CHABACTEBISTIC.    See  Logarithms, 

CHABACTEB  to  SEBYAKT.  The  master  is  under  no  legal  obligation,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  Scotland,  to  give  a  character  to  his  servant,  however  long,  faithfully,  or  effi- 
ciently he  may  have  served  him;  the  duty  of  bearing  testimony  in  ms  favor  being  one 
which,  however  binding  in  morality,  it  has  not  been  found  convenient  to  enforce  by 
positive  law;  but,  if  given,  the  character  must  be  strictly  true,  or,  at  all  events,  iu 
accordance  with  the  master's  belief,  otherwise  he  may  be  exposed  to  an  action  of  dam- 
ages, either  by  the  servant  whom  he  has  calumniated,  or  by  a  subsequent  employer 
whom  he  has  deceived.  If  true,  however,  the  fact  of  its  being  prejudicial  will  expose 
the  master  to  no  risk.  In  order  to  justify  the  giving  of  a  bad  character,  however,  it 
must,  in  general,  be  asked  for  by  the  servant,  as  the  master  is  not  entitled  needlessly  to 
publish  the  servant's  defects.  In  that  case,  it  will  lie  with  the  servant  to  prove  its 
lalsehood,  not  with  the  master  to  prove  its  truth.  The  case  of  the  servant  being  known 
by  the  master  to  have  committed  a  felony  while  in  his  service,  is,  however,  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  as,  in  a  case  so  extreme,  the  master  is  at  liberty  to  warn  others  against  taking 
him  into  their  employment.  Even  though  strictly  true,  the  character,  if  prejudicial, 
must  not  be  more  so  than  the  circumstances  render  necessary.  Acts  of  petty  dishonesty, 
such  as  are  too  common  amongst  servants,  will  not  warrant  the  master  in  branding 
him  as  a  thief.  The  safe  course,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  state  the  offense,  and  not  to 
describe  it  by  a  general  epithet,  which  may  convey  an  erroneous  impression  of  its  mag- 
nitude. 

It  is  probable  that,  partly  from  thoughtless  good-nature,  and  partly  from  a  selfish 
desire  to  get  rid  of  a  baa  servant  in  the  most  comfortable  manner,  false  characters  are 
piven  in  favor  of  servants  very  much  more  frequently  than  to  their  prejudice.     It  is 
desirable  that  masters  and  mistresses  should  have  in  view  that  they  may  render  them 
selves  liable  in  reparation  of  any  damage  which  can  be  shown  to  be  the  direct  resultqt! 
U.  K.  III.-44  ^ 
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thus  inflicting  on  a  stranger  a  wrong  which  is  unquestionably  within  the  teach  of  the 
law. 

By  32  George  III.  c.  56;  personating  a  master,  and  thus  giving  a  false  character  to  a 
servant,  or  asserting  in  writing  that  a  servant  has  been  hired  for  a  period  of  time,  or  in 
a  station,  etc.,  contrary  to  truth;  and  any  person  offering  himself  as  a  servant,  pretend- 
ing to  have  served  where  he  has  not  served,  or  producmg  a  false  certificate,  or  alter- 
ing a  certificate,  or  pretending  not  to  have  been  in  any  former  service,  etc.,  are  offenses 
at  common  law,  punishable  on  conviction  before  two  justices  with  a  fine  of  £20.  This 
statute  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

CHARADE,  or  "  syllable-puzzle"  as  the  Germans  call  it,  is  an  amusement  which  con- 
sists in  dividing  a  word  of  one  or  more  syllables  into  its  component  syllables,  or  into  its 
component  letters,  predicating  something  of  each;  and  then,  having  reunited  the  whole, 
and  predicated  something  of  that  also,  the  reader  or  listener  is  asked  to  ^ess  the  word. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  C.  depending  upon  syllables,  we  adduce  the  following: 


both  fish  and  flesh,  praise  and  censure,  mirth  and  melancholy,  are  the  better  for  being  in  it.   Am. 
Sea-son.*^ 

As  a  Specimen  of  the  second  class  of  charades,  we  take  the  following  happy  example 
from  the  French : 

"  Quatre  membres  font  tout  mon  blen. 
Mon  dernier  vaut  mon  tout,  et  mon  tout  ne  vaut  rien." 

The  word  is  zero.    It  is  composed  of  four  letters,  of  which  the  last— viz.,  o,  is  equal  to 
zero;  the  whole,  zero  itself,  being  equal  to  nothing. 

But  besides  charades  of  tliis  nature,  there  is  another  kind  rather  popular  at  evening- 
parties — the  acted  C. :  the  character  of  which  is  entirely  dramatic.  Half  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  company  retire  to  a  private  apartment,  and  there  agree  to  select  a  certain  word, 
as  the  subject  of  the  C. ;  let  us  suppose  Innkb£F£R.  The  next  thing  done  is  to  take 
the  first  syllable,  Ihn,  and  arrange  a  little  scene  and  dialogue,  each  member  taking  a 
certain  part.  This  being  accomplished,  the  amateur  actors  return  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  commence  their  performance,  the  rest  of  the  company  constituting  the  spectators. 
Care  is  taken  to  mention  conspicuously,  and  yet  not  obtrusively,  in  the  course  of  the 
dialogue,  the  word  Inn,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  scene.  On  its  conclusion,  thev  again 
retire,  and  devise  a  new  series  of  incidents  for  the  word  Ebepbr,  generally  something  in 
connection  with  a  menagerie  or  a  madhouse.  This  being  also  represented,  they  retire 
for  a  third  time,  to  contrive  the  final  scene,  into  which  both  words,  or  rather  the  whole 
word.  Innkeeper,  must  be  dexterously  introduced  at  an  odd  moment  when  the  spec 
tators  are  thought  to  be  off  the  scent.  The  company  are  then  asked  to  guess  the  word. 
In  order  to  the  effective  performance  of  a  C,  of  this  sort,  the  actors  must  possess  a  good 
share  of  inventiveness,  self-possession,  and  ready  talk,  as  the  greater  portion  of  thedii- 
logue  has  to  be  extemporized. 

CHABABBI'ADJE,  a  large  family  of  birds,  of  the  order  graUatares,  and  tribe  preuifotim 
chiefly  abounding  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  generally  frequenting 
sandy  unsheltered  shores  and  open  moors  and  downs.  They  have  a  short  bill,  generally 
soft  at  the  base,  hard  and  often  a  little  inflated  towards  the  tip;  long  and  powerful 
wines;  long  legs;  and  short  toes,  generally  only  three  in  number,  and  all  directed  for- 
ward, but  sometimes  they  have  also  a  very  small  hinder  toe.  They  run  with  great 
swiftness;  they  generally  congregate  in  flocks,  at  least  during  certain  parts  of  the  Year: 
many  of  them  arc  nocturnal  in  their  habits;  many  are  migratory.  The  plovers  {mnat- 
drills)  have  given  their  name  to  the  family,  whicn  includes  also  lapwings,  pratincoles, 
oyster-catchers,  turnstones,  sanderlings,  etc. 

CHARBAR,  or  Choubar  Bay,  a  harbor  in  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  coast  of 
Beloochistan ;  25'  16'  n.,  60"*  35'  east.  The  town  of  Charbar  at  the  entrance  is  garrisoned 
by  the  sultan  of  Oman.  Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Tees. 

CHABBON  BOITGE,  or  Red  Charcoal,  is  a  variety  of  charcoal  obtained  by  subject 
ing  wood  to  the  action  of  heated  air  from  furnaces,  or  of  steam,  which  has  been  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  572"  F.  Air-dried  wood,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  charring,  yields 
at  the  best  21  to  26  per  cent  of  black  charcoal;  but  when  acted  on  by  heated  air  or 
steam,  as  mentioned  above,  36  or  42  per  cent  of  C.  R.  is  obtained.  It  is  now  prepared 
largely  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  is  used  in  stoves  for  heating,  and  in  the  preparatioo 
of  gunpowder.  It  has  a  dark-red  color,  and  consists  of  about  75  per  cent  pure  carbon, 
and  25  per  cent  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

CHARCA8.    See  Chuqtjisaca,  ante. 

CHABCOAL  is  a  popular  term  applied  to  charred  wood,  or  coal  produced  by  charring 
wood.  There  are  several  other  varieties  of  C,  however,  for  which  see  Carbon,  Akimai 
Charcoal,  Wood  Charcoal,  Coke.  Black-lead,  etc. 

CHABCOAL  dlACBS  are  made  both  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances— e.^.. 
burnt  ivory,  bones,  vine- twigs,  peach-stones,  nut  and  other  shells,  the  smoke  of  nwiD 
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condensed,  etc.    Those  which  are  derived  from  vegetable  subetances,  when  mixed  with 
white,  are  usually  of  a  blue  tint    See  Lahf-black. 

CHARDIN,  Sir  John,  1643-1718;  a  native  of  Paris,  the  son  of  a  ieweler,  and  bred 
to  the  same  business;  but  preferring  adventure  he  traveled  in  Persia  and  India  in  1065-69. 
Two  years  later  he  made  a  second  and  more  extended  journey  of  four  years.  In  1681,  he 
settled  in  London,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  In  1686,  he  published  a  portion  of  the 
Travels  of  i^ir  John  Chwrdin  into  P&rma  and  the  East  Indies^  etc.  The  complete  account 
of  his  travels,  however,  did  not  appear  until  1711. 

CEASEHTE,  a  considerable  river  in  the  w.  of  Prance,  rises  in  the  department  of 
Haute-Vienne,  about  14  m.  n.w.  of  Chains.  It  first  flows  n.w.  to  Civray,  where  it 
turns  southward  into  the  department  of  Charente  to  Angoulfime,  thence  it  flows  west- 
ward past  Ch&teauncuf,  Jarnac,  and  Cognac,  and  entering  Charente -Inferieure,  it  runs 
n.w.  past  Salutes,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  below  Rochefort,  and  opposite  the  islands 
Oleron  and  Aix.  This  river  gives  its  name  to  two  departments,  both  remarkable  for 
the  productiveness  of  their  vineyards;  but  the  wines  are  mostly  used  in  the  preparation 
of  brandy  and  liquors. 

CHAEEKTE,  a  department  of  France,  formed  chieflv  out  of  the  old  province  of 
Angoumois,  and  situated  in  lat.  45"  10'  to  46^  8'  n.,  and  long.  0°  50'  e.  to  0*  30'  west. 
Area,  about  2,200  sq.  miles.  Pop.  76,  373,950.  It  is  generally  hilly,  and  is  watered 
by  the  river  Charente,  above  noticed,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Tardou^re  and  the  Bandiat, 
with  the  rivers  Yienne  and  Dronne.  The  highest  chain  of  hills  in  the  n.  of  C.  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  heights  of  Limousin,  forming  the  watershed  towards  the  Loire. 
Remains  of  marine  productions  show  that  the  basin  of  the  C.  was  once  filled  by  the 
ocean.  The  soil  is  mostly  limestone,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  banks  of  clay  and 
gravel.  Only  a  portion  of  the  arrondissement  Confoleus  has  a  rich  vegetable  clay- 
mold.  The  clay-soil  is  cool  and  moist,  while  the  limestone  district  is  dry  and  hot. 
The  hills  arc  in  many  places  clad  with  chestnut  forests.  The  climate  is  generalW"  mild 
and  healthy.  The  wines  grown  are  spirituous  and  fiery  in  flavor,  and  are  chiedv  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Cognac,  which  forms  the  most  important  of  the  exposts.  Truffles 
grow  abundantly  in  several  parts.  Industry  is  in  rather  a  backward  condition.  C.  is 
divided  into  the  flve  arrondissements  of  Angouldme,  Cognac,  Ruffec,  Barbezieux,  and 
Confolens. 

GHAEENTE-IHTIsBIETJBEj  a  maritime  department  of  France,  which  includes  the 
firmer  province  of  Angoumois,  with  the  greater  pai*t  of  Saintonge,  and  a  small  portion 
of  Poitou.  It  lies  in  lat.  45^  5'  to  16M9'  n.  and  long!  0'  7'  e.  to  V  13'  west.  The  bay  of 
Biscay  washes  its  western  boundary — the  coast-line,  which  is  very  broken,  measuring 
about  100  miles.  Area,  2,740  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '76,  465,628.  It  is  watered  on  its 
boundaries  by  the  Sfevre-Niortaise  and  the  Gironde,  and  in  the  center  by  the  navigable 
Charente  and  the  coast-stream  Sendre.  The  surface  is  level;  and  the  soil — near  the 
coast,  intersected  by  ridges  of  rock  and  sand-banks,  and  protected  from  the  sea  by  dikes — 
is  mostly  chalky  and  sandy,  but  very  fertile,  producing  hemp,  flax,  saffron,  and  wine  in 
^reat  (quantities.  The  commerce,  facilitated  by  the  structure  of  the  coast,  and  by  canals 
m  the  mterior,  is  considerable,  consisting  chiefly  of  brandy  and  sea-salt,  which  is  found 
in  the  department  in  great  abundance.  The  oyster  and  pilchard  fisheries  are  important. 
The  chief  harbors  are  those  of  Rochefort  and  La  Rochelle,  the  latter  of  which  is  the 
chief  town.  C.  is  divided  into  the  six  arrondissements  of  La  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  Mar- 
ennes,  Saintes,  Jonzac,  and  St.  Jean-d'Angely. 

CHASENTOK-LE-PONT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Marne,  5  m.  8.e,  of  Paris.  The  bridge  over  the  river,  which  is  impor 
tant  from  a  military  point  of  view,  being  considered  one  of  the  keys  of  the  capital,  and 
which  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  conflicts,  is  defended  by  two  forts,  forming  a 
part  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  At  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  the  national  lunatic 
asylum,  formerly  called  Charenton  St.  Maurice,  and  now  St.  Maurice  simply.  Pop.  '76, 
8,744. 

CHA'RES,  4th  c.  B.C.,  an  Athenian  general  who  relieved  the  Philasians  from  the 
siege  of  the  Argives  and  Arcadians;  fought  against  Oropus;  lost  the  island  of  Corcyra 
to  Athens;  commanded  jointly  with  Chalnas  in  the  social  war,  and  made  a  successful 
attack  upon  Chios,  in  which  Chalnas  was  killed;  led  an  expedition  against  and  captured 
Sestos;  commanded  in  Thrace,  where  his  main  business  was  private  plundering;  and 
in  838  was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea. 

CHA'RES,  a  Qrecian  artist  in  bronze,  a  native  on  Lindus,  and  the  designer  of  the 
colossus  of  Rhodes,  lived  in  the  8d  c.  b.c.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippus. 

OHABOE.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  C.  is  a  command  to  perform  an  act,  conveyed 
in  the  letters  of  the  sovereign.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  a  messenger's  copy  for 
service,  requiring  the  person  to  obey  the  order  contained  in  the  letters— e.g.,  a  C.  on 
letters  of  homing,  or  a  C.  against  a  superior. 

CHAB6E,  in  heraldry.  The  figures  represented  on  a  shield  are  called  charges,  and  a 
shield  with  figures  upon  it  is  said  to  be  charged  (Ft.  charge).  The  charges  in  a  shield 
ought  to  be  few  in  number,  and  strongly  marked,  both  as  regards  t|ii#t)^pharacter  and 
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the  mode  of  their  representation.  The  family  shield,  belonging  to  the  head  of  the 
house,  almost  always  is  simpler,  i.e.,  has  fewer  cliarges,  than  the  shields  of  collaterals, 
or  even  of  junior  members. 

CHABOE,  in  military  warfare,  is  a  sndden  and  impetuous  attack  on  the  enemy,  by 
horse  or  foot,  or  both.  Its  object  usually  is  to  drive  the  enemy  from  a  particular 
position;  but  if  made  with  a  much  stronger  force,  it  may  result  in  his  actual  destruc 
tion. 

CHABOE,  in  military  pyrotechnv,  is  sufficient  combustible  material  for  one  firing  or 
discharge.  It  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  firings,  fireworks,  and  explosions;  but  the 
name  is  generally  given  to  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  requisite  for  firing  off  a  gun,  etc. 
In  cannon,  this  varies  ^eatly,  from  ^  to  ^  of  tbe  weight  of  the  shot ;  some  of  the  rifled 
ordnance  now  coming  mto  use  are  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  the  C.  with  which 
they  are  fired.  The  quota,  of  C.  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  various  kinds 
of  nre-arms  described  in  the  EncyclopcBdia,  In  breaching  a  wall,  a  greater  C.  is  necessary 
than  in  attacking  a  ship  or  a  column  of  troops,  even  with  the  same  kind  of  gun  and 
projectile. 

CHABOEB  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  war-horse,  accustomed  to  the  din  of  battles, 
and  reliable  under  circumstances  of  confusion  and  danger.  In  the  middle  ages,  when 
armor  was  used,  and  gunpowder  unknown,  the  military  horses  were  barbed  or  bartid 
when  ridden  by  men-at-arms — that  is,  they  were  nearly  covered  with  armor.  The  face, 
the  head,  and  the  ears  were  covered  with  a  mask  called  a  chanfron,  to  prevent  fright 
when  charging  the  enemy;  and  an  iron  spike  projected  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
The  neck  was  defended  by  small  plates  called  ciinQres;  the  breast  by  a  poiirinal;  and 
the  buttocks  and  haunches  by  eroupieres.  These  various  pieces  of  armor  were  mostly 
made  of  metal,  but  sometimes'of  tough  leather.  The  horse  was  occasionally  covered 
with  chain-mail ;  and  in  other  iuaXoxices  Vi'lih  a.  gambeson  of  stuffed  and  quilted  cloth. 
The  man-at-arms  generally  rode  another  horse  when  not  charging,  to  relieve  the  C.  from 
his  great  burden.  The  barbed  or  barde  horse  received  its  name  from  an  old  French  word 
implying  covered,  clothed,  or  armed.  A  war-horse  is  still  called  a  C,  though  not  armed 
as  in  ancient  times. 

CHABGES  B'AFFAIBES  are  fourth-class  diplomatic  agents,  accredited,  not  to  the 
sovereign,  but  to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs;  they  also  hold  their  credentials 
only  from  the  minister,  and  are  sometimes  only  empowered  by  au  ambassador  to  act  in 
his  absence.  ^ 

CHABIOT.  in  ancient  times,  was  a  kind  of  carriage  used  either  for  pleasure  or  in 
war.  Accoruing  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  invented  by  AlTnerva;  while  Virgil  ascribes  the 
honor  to  Erich thonius,  a  mythical  king  of  Athens,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  the 
Panathenaic  festival  founded  by  him,  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  ancient  C. 
had  only  two  wheels,  which  revolved  upon  the  axle,  as  in  modern  carriages.  The  pole 
was  fixed  at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  and  at  the  other  end  was  attached  to  the 
yoke,  either  by  a  pin  or  by  ropes.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  seem  never  to  have  used 
more  than  one  pole,  but  the  Lydians  had  carriages  with  two  or  three.  In  general,  the 
C.  was  drawn  by  two  horses.  Such  was  the  Roman  btgu  (q.v.),  but  we  also  ixad 
of  a  triga,  or  three-horse  C,  and  a  quadriga,  or  four-horse  one.  The  last  was  that  in 
which  the  Roman  generals  rode  during  their  triumphal  entrance  into  the  city,  and  was 
often  adorned  with  splendid  art.  The  war -chariot  held  two  persons — the  soldier  himself 
and  the  driver,  the  latter  of  whom  usually  occupied  the  front;  but  the  chariots  used  by 
the  Romans  in  their  public  games  held  only  the  charioteer. 

The  oldest  war-chariots  of  which  we  read  are  those  of  Pharaoh  (Exodus  xiv.  7).  *^ 
the  eastern  nations  used  them,  while  we  learn  from  Caesar  (I><j  Bell.  QaU,,  v.  19)  that  the 
Britons  also  were  familiar  with  their  use. 

CHARIS'TIC ARIES,  officers  (in  Greek  ecclesiastical  history)  who  had  full  po^er 
over  the  revenues  of  hospitals  and  monasteries. 

CHABITABLE  USES  and  Law  op  Charities,  The  law  of  England  has  always 
anxiously,  though  too  often  ineffectually,  sought  to  provide  for  the  preservation  and 
proper  application  of  the  public  and  private  endowments  in  that  country  for  charitable 
purposes.  The  preceding  efforts  of  the  legislature  in  this  direction  may  now  be  said  to 
have  been  superseded  by  the  charitable  trusts  acts  (16  and  17  Vict.  c.  137,  18  and  Id 
\jf:X.  c.  124,  23  and  24  Vict.  c.  136,  and  32  and  33  Vict.  c.  110).  See  Charttt  Com 
MISSI0NER8.  As  thcsc  statutcs  now  contain  a  sjjecies  of  code  of  charity  law,  it  will  here 
only  be  necessary  to  mention  certain  general  principles  which  govern  the  law  of  Eng- 
land in  its  relation  to  charities.  The  courts  of  equity  are  those  which  in  general  take 
cognizance  of  all  charitable  uses,  or  trusts  of  a  puMic  description.  Under  the  authority 
of  these  tribunals — or  in  cases  in  which  the  annual  income  does  not  exceed  £50,  in 
accordance  with  the  act  just  quoted,  under  that  of  the  county  courts  of  the  district- 
trustees  may  be  called  to  account  for  the  funds  committed  to  their  charge,  or  new  tnis 
tees  may  be  appointed,  improvident  alienations  may  be  rescinded,  schemes  for  carryiBg^ 
the  donor's  object  into  effect  may  be  judicially  considered  and  adopted,  and  every 
species  of  relief  afforded  which  such  institutions  require.     Where  the  management  of 

the  charity  has  been  confided  by  the  donor  to  governors  and  other  functionaries,  the  lav* 
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^•ill  not  interfere  with  their  proceedings  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  be  squanderine 
the  revenues  or  otherwise  abusing  the  trast.  Where  the  crown  is  founder,  the  lord 
chancellor  is  visitor,  but  in  his  personal  character  only,  and  not  as  judge  of  the  court 
of  chancer}'.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  trusts  to  which  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of 
the  chancery  extends,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  word  charitaMe  here  includes 
institutions  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  science,  and  art,  and,  indeed,  for  all  useful 
public  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  It  also  comprises  all  donations 
ior  pious  and  religious  objects,  under  which  are  included  all  those  which  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  church  of  England,  or  of  any  body  of  dissenters  sanctioned  by  law. 
Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  into  this  category  by  2 and  3  Will.  c.  115,  and  Jews  by 
1)  and  10  Vict.  c.  59,  s.  3.  The  charity  or  other  benevolent  purpose,  however,  must  be 
public;  *'for  if  a  sum  of  money  be  bequeathed,  with  direction  to  apply  it  to  such  pur- 
poses of  benevolence  and  liberality  as  the  executor  shall  approve,"  or  even  '*  in  private 
charity,"  the  law  will  take  no  notice  of  such  a  trust. 

Legacies  to  pious  or  charitable  uses  are  not  by  the  law  of  England  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erence, though  such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  civilians;  but  where  a  deficiency  of  assets 
arises,  they  are  abated  in  proportion  with  the  others. 

CHARITON,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Missouri,  lying  n.  and  e.  of  the  Missouri  and  w.  of 
Grand  river,  and  intersected  by  the  North  Missouri  railroad;  740  sq.m. ;  pop.  70, 
19,130 — 2,800  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  and  forest,  with  fertile  soil. 
Ooal  and  limestone  are  found.  Chief  productions,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay,  tobacco,  and 
butter.    Co.  seat,  Keytesville. 

CHARITON,  or  Grakp  Chariton,  a  river  rising  in  s.  central  Iowa,  and  flowing  s.e. 
into  Missouri,  thence  s.  joining  the  Missouri  river  in  Chariton  co. ;  250  m.  long,  and 
navigable  about  50  miles. 

OHABITY,  Bisters  of.     See  Sisters  of  Charity. 

CHABITY  COmCIS'SIOKEBS.  A  body  of  commissioners  was  created  in  1853,  by  the 
charitable  trusts  act,  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  187  (see  Charitable  Uses),  with  power  to 
inquire  into  all  charities  in  England  and  Wales,  with  refei-euce  to  their  nature,  objects, 
and  administration,  and  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  property  belonging  to  them. 
The  commissioners  have  power  to  call  for  the  production  of  accounts  and  documents 
from  trustees,  and  to  appoint  inspectors  to  visit  and  report  on  their  management.  The 
stiUute  does  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  to  the  English  universities,  or  to  the  city 
of  London.  An  annual  report  of  their  proceedings  must  be  laid  before  parliament  by 
the  commissioners. 

GHABIYABI  is  a  French  term  used  to  designate  a  wild  tumult  and  uproar,  produced 
by  the  beating  of  pans,  kettles,  and  dishes,  mingled  with  whistling,  bawling,  groans, 
and  hisses,  and  ^ot  up  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  general  dislike  to  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  directed.  The  etymology  of  C.  is  obscure;  the  Germans  translate  it 
by  Katzenmusik,  the  English  of  which  is  caterwauling.  In  France,  during  the  middle 
ages,  a  C.  was  generally  raised  against  persons  contracting  second  nuptials,  in  which 
case  the  widow  was  specially  assailed.  On  these  occasions,  'the  participators  in  it,  who 
were  masked,  ticcompanied  their  hubbub  by  the  singing  of  satirical  and  indecent  verses, 
xind  would  not  cease  till  the  wedding  couple  had  purchased  their  peace  by  ransom.  C. 
answers  to  the  Eni^lish  concert  upon  '*  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,"  with  which  it  was 
customary  to  attack  a  married  couple  who  lived  in  notorious  discord.  It  was  also  got  up 
ag;iinst  an  unequal  match,  such  as  where  there  was  great  disparity  in  age  between  the 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

Similar  customs  seem  to  have  existed  under  diiTerent  names  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  sometimes  they  were  of  such  a  iicuntious  and  violent  character  as  to  require  mili- 
tary interference  to  put  them  down.  Even  as  early  as  the  14th  c.  the  church  found 
itself  forced  to  threaten  punishment,  and  even  excommunication,  against  those  who 
participated  in  them.  In  more  recent  times,  the  C.  has  taken  a  purely  political  coloring; 
as,  for  example,  during  the  restoration  in  France,  at  which  time,  however,  the  popular 
voice  began  to  seek  vent  by  casting  its  satirical  darts  against  public  men  through  the 
press.  The  papers  published  for  this  purpose  were  called  C. ,  the  most  famous  among 
which  is  the  OJiarirari,  which  was  established  in  Paris,  Dec.  2,  1832,  corresponding  to 
the  English  publication.  Punch  (q.v.). 

GHABKOr.    See  Kharkov. 

GHABLATAN,  a  mountebank,  quack-doctor,  or  empiric,  and  hence  any  one  who 
makes  loud  pretensions  to  knowledge  or  skill  that  he  does  not  possess.  The  word  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  Ital.  a'arlare,  to  babble  or  talk,  the  chief  art  of  the  C.  consist- 
ing in  talk.  Charlatanism  abounds  in  all  departments  of  life,  and  manifests  itself  in 
various  ways  according  to  the  subject  and  character  of  the  person.  It  changes  also  in 
form  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  medical  C.  no  longer  appears  on  a  stage  in  the 
guise  of  Dr.  Ironbeard^  but  as  a  fine-drossod  gentleman,  receiving  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments through  the  newspapers,  and  publishing  popular  medical  books,  with  the  address 
of  the  author,  and  recommendations  to  apply  to  him.  It  has  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, however,  that  extraordinary  men  who  wore  so  far  l>efore  their  age  as  not  to  be 
understood  by  it,  such  as  Paracelsus,  have  pa.ssed  for  charlatans  until  more  justly  esti- 
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mated  by  later  times.  Several  books  have  been  written  on  the  charlatanism  of  scholars. 
J.  B.  Mencke's  satire,  De  Gliarlaianeria  ErudUorum  (Leip.  1715),  is  a  classical  work, 
which  has  been  continued  by  BCLschel  in  his  book,  Uti>er  die  Charlatanerieder  Qei^kirten 
seU  Mencke. 

CHAELEXAGNE,  i.e.,  Charles  the  great,  king  of  the  Franks  (768-614  a.ix),  and 
Boman  emperor  (800-814  a.d.),  was  b.  on  2d  April,  742,  probably  at  Aix-la-Chapelle» 
and  was  the  son  of  Pepin  the  short,  the  first  Carlo vingian  (q.v.)  king  of  the  Franks,  and 
grandson  of  Charles  Martel  (q.v.).  On  Pepin's  deatli  in  768,  he  and  his  brother  Carlo- 
man  jointly  succeeded  to  the  throne.  By  Carloman's  death,  and  the  exclusion  of  boUi 
his  sons  from  the  throne,  C.  became  sole  king.  In  772,  it  was  resolved  in  the  diet  at 
Worms  to  make  war  against  the  Saxons,  for  the  security  of  the  frontiersy  which  they 
continually  threatened,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion.  C.  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Weser  in  772,  securing  his  conquests  by  castles  and  garrisons.  Pope  Adrian 
I.  now  called  him  to  his  aid  against  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards.  C.  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  and  had  sent  her  b£^k  to  her  father  because  she  bore 
him  no  children,  and  married  Hilde^arde,  daughter  of  the  Swabian  duke,  Godfrey. 
Desiderius  liad  sought  revenge  l)y  urging  the  pope  to  crown  the  sons  of  Carloman,  and 
on  the  pope*s  refusal,  had  laid  waste  the  papal  territory.  C.  crossed  the  Alps  from 
Geneva,  with  two  armies,  bv  the  great  St.  Bernard  and  mont  Cenis,  in  773,  and  over- 
threw tlie  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  774.  The  Lombard  dukes  acknowledged  him 
as  their  king,  and  he  secured  the  pope's  favor  by  confirming  the  gift  which  Pepin  had 
made  to  the  papal  see,  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  In  775,  he  was  again  employed 
in  the  most  northerly  part  of  his  dominions,  reducing  the  Saxons  to  subjection ;  m  776. 
he  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Italy ;  in  777,  he  so  completed  his  victory  over  the 
Saxons,  that  their  nobles  generally  acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign  in  an  assembly 
at  Paderborn.  Being  now  invited  to  interpose  in  the  wars  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in 
Spain,  he  hastened  to  that  country  in  778,  and  added  to  his  dominions  the  regions 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.  From  Spain  he  was  summoned  in  haste  by  a  new 
insurrection  of  part  of  the  Saxons,  who  had  advanced  almost  to  Cologne,  but  whom  he 
drove  back  to  the  Elbe.  In  781,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the  pope  crowned  his  second 
son,  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  and  his  third  son,  Louis,  an  infant  of  three  years  old,  king  of 
Aquitaine.  The  Saxons  once  more  rising  in  arms,  defeated  and  destroyed  a  Frankish 
army  on  the  Stlntel  in  782,  which  C,  after  a  new  victory,  fearfully  revenged  by  causing 
no  fewer  than  4,500  prisoners  to  be  executed  as  rebels  in  one  day.  A  more  seuer£ 
rising  of  the  Saxons  followed,  but  in  783-85,  the  Frankish  monarch  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  completely  to  subjection,  and  in  persuading  their  principal  cliiefs  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism,  and  to  become  his  faithful  vassals.  Subsequent  insurrections  and  wars 
in  Germany,  between  this  year  and  800,  resulted  in  victories  over  the  Bulgarians  and 
Huns,  and  in  the  further  consolidation  and  extension  of  his  empire,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  which  now  reached  to  the  Raab. 

In  800,  C.  imdertook  an  Italian  campaign,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences.  Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  support  pope  Leo  III.  against  the 
rebellious  Romans.  When  C,  on  Christmas  day,  800,  was  worshiping  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  the  pope  unexpectedly,  as  it  ai)pearcd.  set  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  saluted  him  as  Carolus  Augustus,  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
Although  this  added  nothing  directly  to  his  power,  yet  it  greatly  confirmed  and 
increased  the  respect  entertained  for  him,  such  was  still  the  luster  of  a  title  with  which 
were  associated  recollections  of  all  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  scheme  for 
the  union  of  the  newly  revived  western  empire  with  the  empire  of  the  east,  by  C.*s 
marriage  with  Irene  (q.v.),  the  Byzantine  empress,  failed  by  reason  of  Irene's  overUirow. 
After  this,  C.  still  extended  and  confirmed  his  conquests  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany. 
He  labored  to  bring  the  Saxons  to  a  general  reception  of  Christianity,  and  founded 
bishoprics  for  this  purpose.  To  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  was  incessantly  engafl;Gd  in 
wars,  and  insurrections  were  always  apt  to  break  out  in  the  frontier  parts  of  his  aomin- 
ions;  which  he  endeavored  to  secure,  however,  not  only  by  military  powder  and  arrange- 
ments, but  by  improvements  in  political  and  social  institutions.  Elis  views  were  liberal 
and  enlightened  to  a  degree  rare  for  many  subsequent  ages.  Wliilst  he  made  the  power 
of  the  central  government  to  be  felt  to  the  utmost  extremities  of  his  empire,  he  recog- 
nized in  his  subjects  civil  rights,  and  a  limitation  of  monarchic  power  by  their  assem- 
blies. He  zealously  endeavored  to  promote  education,  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.  He  projected  great  national  works,  one  of  which  was  a  canal  to  con- 
nect the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  but  he  deemed  nothing  beneath  his  attention  which 
concerned  the  interests  of  his  empire  or  of  his  subjects.  He  required  his  subjects  to 
plant  certain  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  thus  extended  northward 
m  Europe.  His  own  domains  were  an  example  of  superior  cultivation.  He  had  a 
school  in  his  palace  for  the  sons  of  his  servants.  He  built  sumptuous  palaces,  particu- 
larly at  his  favorite  residences,  Aix-la-Chapellc  and  Ingelheim — for  he  had  no  fixed 
capital — and  many  churches.  Learned  men  were  encouraged  to  come  to  his  court.  He 
himself  possessed  an  amount  of  learning  imusual  in  his  age ;  he  could  speak  Latin  and 
read  Greek.  He  attempted  to  draw  up  a  grammar  of  his  own  language.  C.  was  of 
more  than  ordinary  stature,  and  of  a  noble  and  commanding  appearance.     He  was  fond 
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of  manly  exercises,  particularly  of  hunting.  He  was  too  amorous,  but  in  eating  and 
drinking  he  was  very  moderate.  His  fame  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world:  in  768, 
Harun-al-Hascbid  sent  ambassadors  to  salute  him.     He  enjoyed  good  health  till  shortly 


before  his  death,  28th  Jan.,  814.  He  was  buried  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (q.v.),  in  a  chunm 
which  he  had  built  there.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis,  styled  Louis  le  D«bon- 
naire,  the  only  one  of  his  sons  who  survived  him;  but  the  greatness  of  his  dynasty  ter- 
minated with  his  own  life.  C.  is  styled  Charles  I.  in  the  enumeration  both  of  the 
French  kings  and  of  the  German  or  Roman  emperors.  Benideshia  capitularies  (q.r.), 
there  are  extant  letters  and  Latin  poems  ascribed  to  him.  His  life  was  written  by  his 
secretary,  Eginhard. 

CHARLEMONT.    Bee  Givet,  ante, 

CHABLE&OI,  a  Belgian  t.  and  fortress  in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  stands  on  the 
Sambre,  between  Mons  and  Namur,  on  the  line  of  the  Brusselif  and  Namur  railway. 
The  pop.  is  (1873)  12,150,  who  carry  on  considerable  manufactures  in  hardware,  glass, 
woolen-yarn,  etc.  The  district  is  nch  in  coal,  and  the. number  of  smelting-fumaces  and 
nail-factories  in  the  neighborhood  is  very  great.  The  ironworks  of  Couillet,  which  yield 
a  third  of  all  the  cast-iron  produced  in  Belgium,  lie  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town. 
C.  possesses  considerable  historical  and  political  interest  as  a  fortress.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  begun  by  the  Spaniards  in  1666,  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French  next 
vear,  they  were  completed  by  Vauban.  After  six  exchanges  of  masters  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748,  left  C.  in  the  possession  of 
Austria.  In  1794,  after  a  protracted  and  desperate  resistance,  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  b^  capitulation,  when  the  fortifications  were  demolished.  The  importance  of 
the  place  in  a  strategic  point  of  view  having  become  apparent  during  the  campaign  of 
1815,  the  fortifications  have  been  since  restored. 

CHARLES,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Maryland,  between  the  Potomac  and  Pawtucket  rivers; 
450  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70,  15,788—9,318  colored.  Surface  uneven,  with  forests  of  locust,  oak, 
ash,  chestnut,  and  cedar.    Tobacco  is  the  main  production.     Co.  seat,  Port  Tobacco. 

CHABLE8  I.,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (1625-49),  was  b.  at  Dunferm- 
line, 19th  Nov.,  1600,  %nd  was  the  second  son  of  James  I.  of  England  (VI.  of  Scotland). 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Henry,  in  1612,  he  became  prince  of  Wales,  and  hetr- 
apparent  to  his  father  s  throne;  to  which  he  succeeded  in  1625,  but  found  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  a  contest  in  progress  between  king  and  people.  He  had  inherited 
from  his  father  the  most  extreme  notions  of  kingly  prerogative,  and  he  mistook  the 
general  movement  in  the  public  mind  for  an  agitation  amongst  a  few  disaffected  persons, 
lie  had  deeply  imbibed  his  father's  notion,  that  an  Episcopal  church  was  the  most  con- 
sistent with  the  proper  authority  of  kings;  and  he  adopted  severe  and  persecuting 
measures  against  the  Puritans  in  England  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  He  mar- 
ried a  Roman  Catholic,  Maria  Henrietta  of  France,  a  marriage  most  displeasing  to  the 
nation;  and  even  so  far  despised  public  opinion  as  to  make  his  father's  favorite,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  his  prime  minister  and  chief  adviser.  The  English  parliament, 
which  he  assembled  in  1626,  was  resolved  upon  the  vindication  of  the  national  liberties, 
and  was  therefore  very  sparing  in  its  grants  of  subsidies,  while  that  of  1626,  instead  of 
freely  granting  supplies,  resolved  upon  the  impeachment  of  Buckinirham;  whereupon 
the  king  threw  into  prison  two  of  the  boldest  members.  Elliot  and  Digges;  dissolved 
parliament;  and,  to  procure  money,  had  recourse  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  forced 
loans,  and  a  tax  upon  the  seaports  {ihiprnoney),  imposed  by  the  mere  exercise  of  royal 
authority.  By  all  this,  public  feeling  was  more  and  more  embittered.  In  1628,' C. 
found' it  necessary  again  to  summon  a  parliament;  and  the  parliament,  very  resolute  to 
maintain  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  presented  the  petition  known  in  history  as  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right  (q.v).  C.  temporized,  conceded,  and  finally,  although  the  assassination  of 
Buckingham  had  removed  one  cause  of  strife,  assumed  a  threatenmg  tone,  and  dissolved 
the  parliament,  10th  Mar. ,  1629.  He  even  caused  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  be  imprisoned.  He  now  governed  for  11  years  without  a  parliament,  hav- 
ing Laud  (q.v.)  and  Strafford  (q.v.)  for  his  chief  advisers,  and  obtaining  for  his  edicts 
the  semblance  of  a  legal  sanction  by  means  of  the  star  chamber  (q.v.).  All  this  while, 
the  storm  was  gathering,  the  love  of  liberty  increased,  and  republican  principles  were 
developed  and  extended.  The  policy  which  C.  adopted  was  that  of  more  severe  repres- 
sion. At  length,  in  1638,  Scotland  assumed  an  attitude  of  determined  resistance  to  the 
imposition  of  a  liturgy  and  of  Episcopal  church-government.  The  national  covenant 
(q.v.)  was  subscribed,  Presbyterianism  was  completely  restored;  and  in  1639,  the  king 
having  assembled  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Scotland  to  subiection,  the  Scot- 
tish covenanters  also  took  up  arms,  and  advanced  to  the  English  boraer,  many  of  the 
English  regarding  their  approach  with  joy.  Civil  war  was,  however,  prevented  for 
the  time,  by  concea««ions  on  the  part  of  the  king.  Unable  to  do  without  supplies  any 
longer,  C.  summoned  an  English  parliament  in  1640,  which,  instead  of  listening  to  his 
demands,  began  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  public  grievances.  C.  soon  dissolved  the  par- 
liament, and  assembled  an  army  to  resist  the  Scots,  who  had  again  taken  up  arms  and 
entered  England;  but  his  army  was  defeated  by  them  at  Newburn  upon-Tyne,  and  they 
advanced  southward,  with  th<'  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  no  small  part  of  the  kings 
English  subjects.     Much  against  his  will,  C.  was  now  compelled  again  \M  ^IM'  parlia- 
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ment,  whose  memorable  sittings  began  on  3d  Nov.,  1640.  Both  houses  were  resolute  in 
their  opposition  to  his  despotism.  They  began  by  the  impeachment  of  tlie  ministers  aiid 
high  omcers  of  state,  and  declared  the  decrees  of  the  star  chamber  and  court  of  high 
commission  to  be  null  and  void.  They  passed  a  bill  in  favor  of  triennial  parliaments; 
and  the  king,  in  trepidation,  gave  it  his  assent.  lie  also  consented,  although  against  his 
own  convictions,  to  the  execution  of  Strafford;  and  even  gave  liis  assent  to  an  act  which 
provided  that  the  present  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned, 
without  its  own  consent.  Hoping  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Scots,  he  now  visited  Scot- 
land: but  whilst  he  was  there,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  accompanied  with  a 
fearful  massacre  of  Protestants.  The  prospect  of  a  peaceful  accommodation  waa  now 
almost  destroyed;  the  English  parliament  enlarged  its  demands;  the  king,  after  seeming 
to  yield,  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  suddenly,  on  4th  Jan.,  1642,  appearing  in  the 
house  of  commons,  accusing  Ave  members — Pym,  Hampden,  HoUis,  Hazelrig,  and 
Stroud — of  hl^h  treasoir,  and  demanding  that  they  sliould  be  delivered  up  to  him.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  espoused  their  cause,  and  the  city  of  London  showed  a  determina- 
tion to  defend  them  by  arms.  C.  left  London  with  his  family,  and  the  parliament 
declared  the  kingdom  in  danger.  Civil  war  l)6^an;  the  royalists  had  at  first  the  advan- 
tage, but  the  national  feeling  was  with  the  parliament.  Negotiations  were  from  time  to 
time  opened  or  renewed,  but  always  in  vain.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  on  15th 
June,  1645,  in  which  his  army  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  parliamentary  troops  under 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  C.  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp.  Nego- 
tiations still  proving  fruitless,  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  English  parliamentary  army. 
Negotiations  were  still  attempted  with  0.  in  his  captivity;  but  resulted  in  nothing. 
Finally,  C.  fled,  was  taken,  refused  the  ultimatiun  of  the  army,  and  so  enraged  Crom- 
well and  the  Independents,  that  parliament  was  obliged  to  pass  an  act  declaring  all 
negotiation  with  the  king  to  be  treason.  The  Presbyterians  of  England  and  the  Scots, 
who  were  always  haunted  by  the  idea  that  there  was  something  sacred  and  inviolable  in 
monarchy,  thoueht  to  rescue  the  king  from  the  hands  of  the  Independents,  but  were 
defeated,  and  all  the  Presbyterians  were  forcibly  exx>eUed  from  the  English  house  of 
commons,  which  now  consisting  only  of  about  60  members — the  Rump  parliament — 
appointed  a  court  composed  of  persons  from  the  army,  the  house  ^f  commons,  and  the 
city  of  London,  to  try  the  king.  The  court  was  opened  with  great  solemnity  in  West- 
minster hall  on  20th  Jan.,  1649.  About  70  members  took  part  in  its  proceedings. 
On  the  27th  of  Jan.,  C.  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  tyrant,  murderer,  and  enemy  of  the 
nation.  The  Scots  protested,  the  royal  family  entreated,  and  the  court  of  France  and 
states-general  of  the  Netherlands  interceded,  but  in  vain.  On  30th  Jan.,  1640,  he 
was  beheaded  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  In  his  last  hours  he  showed  great 
calmness  and  presence  of  mina.  In  his  private  character,  C.  was  a  man  of  cultivated 
mind,  kind,  and  of  irreproachable  life;  but  in  political  affairs  he  was  unscrupulous,  and 
had  recourse  to  dissimulation  and  falsehood  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes. 
In  the  estimation  of  many  who  do  not  condemn  it  on  moral  grounds,  his  execution  was 
a  great  political  blunder.  From  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  SOlh  of  Jan.  was 
observed  in  the  church  of  England  with  special  religious  services,  as  the  day  of  king 
Charles  tlie  martyr.  This  commemoration,  offensive  to  great  part  of  the  community, 
and  of  the  members  of  the  established  church  itself,  was  abolished  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1859. 

0HABLE8  II.,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (1649-85),  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  I.,  was  b.  29th  May,  1630,  and  went  with  his  mother  to  France  during  the  civil 
war.  He  was  at  the  Hague  at  the  time  of  his  father's  execution,  and  immediately 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  meditated  an  expedition  to  Ireland  for  the  assertion  of 
his  claims,  when  the  Scots  offered  him  their  crown  in  1650,  and  proceeding  to  Scotland, 
he  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  the  beginning  of  1651.  The  limitations,  however,  under 
^vhich  he  received  the  crown,  were  disagreeable  to  him,  and  he  hated  the  restraint  put 
upon  his  inclinations  by  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Dun- 
bar, he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  army,  m  hope  of  rousing  tlie  royalists  of  Eng- 
land to  his  support;  but  was  completely  defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  Worcester,  on  & 
Sept.,  1651.  He  made  his  escape,  amidst  many  dangers,  to  France,  w^herc  his  situation 
was  by  no  means  agreeable,  and  from  which  he  went  to  Cologne,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Netherlands.  After  Cromw^ell's  death,  the  desire  of  the  English  for  a  settled  covem- 
ment  leading  to  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  he  landed  at  Dover,  on  26th  May, 
1660,  w^as  received  with  acclamation  by  the  people,  and  ascended  the  throne  almost 
untrammeled  by  a  single  condition.  He  was  surrounded  by  men  of  extreme  party-feeling, 
among  whom  the  most  influential  was  the  chancellor,  Clarendon  (q.v.).  The  persons 
immediately  concerned  in  the  death  of  Charles  I.  w^ere  brought  to  the  scaffold;  Episco- 
pacy was  restored ;  and  the  Presbyterians  and  other  non-conformists,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  were  subjected  to  great  hardship  and  persecution.   The  king  was  extrava- 

fant,  and  soon  found  himself  in  want  of  money:  he  married  the  princess  Catharine  of 
^ortugal,  for  the  sake  of  her  large  dowry;  he  shamefully  sold  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke 
to  the  French;  and  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  agreed  to  make  war  against 'the 
united  provinces,  although  s\h-h  a  war  was  contrary  to  all  the  feelings  of  the  English 
people  and  the  interests  of  English  commerce.     The  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Ruyter, 
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entered  the  Thames,  and  C.  was  compelled  to  make  an  ignominious  peace.  After 
the  fall  of  Clarendon,  the  ministry  known  as  the  Cabal  (q.v.)  ministry  came  into 
power — a  ministry  hateful  to  the  country,  composed  of  unprincipled  men,  and  bent 
upon  the  restoration  of  popery  and  absolute  monarcliy.  C.  sought  to  conciliate  the 
people  by  the  triple  alliance,  in  May,  1668,  with  Sweden  and  the  states-general ;  but  the 
French  court  soon  found  means  to  persuade  him  again  to  make  war  against  the  united 
provinces.  He  basely  accepted  pecuniary  gifts  and  a  pension  from  the  French  govern- 
ment; and,  as  even  this,  with  all  that  he  could  get  from  his  parliament,  was  insufficient 
for  his  expenses,  he  had  recourse  to  illegal  means  of  raising  monejr.  The  story  of  the 
popish  plot  (q.v.)  against  the  life  of  the  king  caused  prodigious  excitement  amongst  the 
people,  and  lord  Stafford  and  many  other  persons  were  most  unjustly  brought  to  the 
scaffold.  The  parliament  of  1679,  very  much  against  the  will  of  the  court,  enacted 
the  celebrated  liaheas  corpus  act  (q.v.):  and  a  bill  was  under  consideration  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  avowal , 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  kine,  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  had,  however, 
completely  crushed  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  was  more  absolute  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  had  been  on  either  of  the  British  thrones.  Most  arbitrary  measures 
were  adopted.  The  city  of  London  was  deprived  of  its  privileges,  because  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  sheriff  disagreeable  to  the  court.  The  B^e-house  plot  (q.v.),  a  widely-extended 
conspiracy',  and  in  which  the  king's  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  (q.v.),  was  con- 
cerned, was  discovered  in  1683,  and  cost  the  lives  of  a  number  of  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney.  C,  however,  appears  to  have  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  a  more  liberal  policy,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  carried  off  by 
death,  on  6th  Feb.,  1685.  In  his  dying  hours,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  although  he  had  not  previousljf  avowed  his  attachment  to  that  religion. 
His  reign  was  full  of  events  dishonorable  to  his  country,  and  of  which  he  himself  was 
generally  the  cause.  His  life  was  most  dissolute;  his  adulteries,  and  the  profligacy  of 
his  court,  scarcely  paralleled  in  British  history.  He  had  an  affability,  however,  which 
won  for  him  a  certain  sort  of  popularity. 

CHARLES  I.,  THE  Bald,  823-77;  King  of  France  and  emperor  of  the  Romans,  son 
of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  by  his  second  wife,  Judith,  The  father,  in  order  to  furnish 
C.  a  kingdom,  took  away  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  other  sons,  and  war  among 
them  followed,  which  ended  in  leaving  C.  in  possession  of  a  large  kingdom  in  the 
w.  part  of  the  empire.  When  Louis  died,  C.  undertook  to  succeed  him  as  the 
emperor,  and  made  an  alliance  with  his  brother  Louis,  the  German.  In  841,  C. 
defeated  his  rival  and  eldest  brother,  Lothaire.  In  848,  the  treaty  of  Verdun  confirmed 
C.  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  which  comprised  all  France  west  of  the  3Ieuse, 
Saone,  and  Rhone,  and  Spain  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  government  of 
C.  was  weak;  the  Norsemen  pillaged  the  country  almost  without  resistance;  and 
finally  the  people,  in  despair  of  relief,  called  in  the  aid  of  his  brother  Louis,  who  drove 
C.  from  the  country  for  a  time.  But  C.  had  the  church  on  his  side,  being  entirely 
under  control  of  the  bishops,  and  in  875  he  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  Louis 
was  too  strong  for  him,  however,  and  he  never  to  any  great  extent  recovered  his  power. 
He  died  in  877,  near  mont  Cenis,  while  on  his  way  against  the  Saracens  at  the  request  of 
the  pope. 

CHARLES  II.,  THE  Fat,  832-88;  King  of  the  Franks  and  emi)eror  of  the  Romans, 
third  son  of  Louis  the  Cxcrman.  From  his  father,  C.  inherited  Swabia;  in  880,  the 
death  of  his  brother  Carloman  of  Bavaria  made  him  king  of  Italy;  in  881,  he  was 
crowned  emperor;  the  death  of  Louis  of  Saxony  in  882,  also  a  brother,  brought  him 
all  Germanv'j  and  that  of  Carloman,  the  French  king,  in  885,  left  him  all  France;  and 
so  by  no  effort  of  his  own,  but  by  natural  causes  solely,  C.  became  sovereign  of  all  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne.  But  he  was  a  weak,  gluttonous  creature,  more  intent  upon 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  than  upon  matters  of  state.  The  Norsemen  sailed  up  the 
Seine  and  laid  siege  to  Paris,  and  C,  instead  of  making  even  an  attempt  at  resistance, 
bought  them  off  with  700  pounds  of  silver  and  a  free  passage  to  the  upper  Seine  and 
Burgundy,  where  they  mi^ht  ravage  at  will.  In  887,  C.  was  deposed  by  his  people,  and 
died  the  next  year  in  a  cloister. 

CHARLES  III.,  THE  Simple,  879-929;  King  of  France;  posthumous  son  of  Louis 
the  stammerer.  Bv  the  death  of  his  rival,  CJharles  the  fat,  in  898,  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  most  conspicuous  act  of  his  reign  was  the  cession  to  the 
harassing  Norsemen  of  the  territory  afterwards  known  as  Normandy,  on  condition  that 
the  heathen  should  be  baptized,  that  Rollo  (Ilrolf  Ganger,  or  Ralph  the  walker,  a  Danish 
pirate  chief,  and  the  ancestor  of  William  the  conqueror,  of  England)  should  marry 
Charles's  sister,  and  become  a  duke  and  vassal  of  the  crown.  In  922,  the  barons  rebelled 
against  Charles,  and  elected  Robert,  brother  of  the  previous  king,  in  his  place;  but 
Robert  was  killed  by  Charles's  own  hand  in  the  battle  of  Soissons,  though  that  did  not 
secure  to  him  the  victory.  The  barons  then  chose  for  king  Raoul,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
After  many  failures,  misfortunes,  and  a  long  imprisonment,  Charles  died  at  Peronne. 

CHARLES  IV.,  THE  Fair,  1294-1388;  King  of  France  and  Navarre;  third  son  of 
Philip  the  fair,  succeeded  his  brother  Philip  v.,  in  1322.  The  chief  purposes  of  his 
policy  were  to  free  the  country  from  the  Lombards,  and  from  the  exactions  of  the  barons 
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and  the  judges.  He  also  did  something  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the  Jews, 
and  assisted  his  sister  Isabella  in  her  contest  with  her  husband,  Edward  II.  of  England. 
In  1325,  being  supported  by  the  pope,  Cliarles  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  attam  the 
imperial  crown. 

CHARLES  v.,  surnamed  thb  Wibe,  King  of  France  (1364-80),  was  the  son  of  king 
John,  and  was  b.  on  21st  Jan.,  1837.  His  father  being  made  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,  on  19th  Sept.,  1856,  he  assumed  the  regency.  The  most  signifi- 
cant events  which  occuiTcd  under  his  rule,  were  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  bourgeaisie 
to  deliver  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  and  the  court,  and  the  peasant  war 
called  the  Jacquerk  (q.v.).  His  father  dying,  8th  April,  1864,  C.  ascended  the  throne, 
and  by  his  cautious  polic}'  rescued  the  kingdom  from  some  of  its  troubles,  and  re-estab- 
lished the  power  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  much  shaken.  War  with  England  raged 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  with  results  highly  favorable  to  C,  who  stripped  his  enemies 
of  all  their  conquests  in  France,  except  a  lew  fortified  places.  He  died  16th  Sept.,  1880. 
C.  was  fond  of  books  and  the  company  of  learned  men,  but  was  not  above  the  natural 
weakness  of  kings  for  outward  pon^)  and  magniticence. 

CHAELE8TI.,  King  of  France  (1380-1422),  b.  at  Paris,  8d  Dec,  1868,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles  V.  He  was  only  13  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  For  sev- 
eral years,  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Aiijou,  acted  as  regent.  In  1888,  C.  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hand,  but  during  his  lifetime  was  so  often  afflicted  with 
insanity,  that  party  strife  raged  without  much  check.  The  two  great  families  whose 
influence  divided  the  nation,  were  those  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  It  was  the  Orleans 
party  which  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  English,  and  In-onght  about  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  so  disastrous  to  the  French  nation.  Subsequently  the  Burgundians  allied 
themselves  to  the  Engli?^h,  wlio  laid  waste  the  whole  of  northern  France.  In  the  midst 
of  these  calamities,  C.  died,  21st  Oct.,  1422. 

CHABLES  VII.,  King  of  France  (1422-61),  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  VI.,  was 
b.  on  22d  Feb.,  1408.  On  his  father's  death  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which 
he  held  possession  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom ;  Paris  and  the  north  bein^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  proclaimed  Henry  VL  of  England  king  of  France,  and 
appointed  the  duke  of  Bedford  regent.  For  some  time  the  events  of  war  were  unfavor- 
able to  C,  who  was  compelled,  in  1424,  to  evacuate  Champagne,  and,  in  1425,  Maine. 
In  1436,  the  count  Dunois  gained  the  first  victory  over  the  English  at  Montargis;  but  in 
the  5'ear  following  they  besieged  Orleans,  a  place  of  great  impoitance  to  C,  as  securing 
a  connection  with  the  north,  and  he  was  roused  to  fresh  energy.  At  this  time,  also,  Joan 
of  Arc  (q.v.),  the  maid  of  Orleans,  by  her  wonderful  courage  and  confidence  of  a 
heavenly  mission,  roused  the  fervor  both  of  nobles  and  people.  The  siege  of  Orleans 
was  raised  in  May,  1429;  the  English  retired  disheartened,  and  gradually  lost  their  acquisi- 
tions in  France.  A  treaty  between  the  French  king  and  the  auke  of  ^Burgundy  greatly 
advanced  the  French  cause.  In  1436,  C.  entered  Paris;  and  during  the  further  progress 
of  the  war,  the  English  lost  all  their  strongholds  except  Calais.  In  1462,  they  were 
finally  defeated  at  Castillon.  After  he  was  established  on  his  throne,  C.  devoted  him- 
self to  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  in  which  everything  had  fallen  into  con- 
fusion, but  showed  a  strong  anxiety  to  frame  it  according  to  a  scheme  of  perfect 
despotism,  and  for  this  purpose  to  provide  himself  with  a  powerful  and  well-disciplined 
standing  army,  which  caused  some  discontentment  among  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom. 
His  government,  however,  was  mild,  and  undqr  it  France  recovered  in  some  measure  from 
the  effects  of  the  terrible  calamities  which  it  had  endured.  His  last  years  were  embit- 
tered by  the  conduct  of  his  son,  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI. ;  and  his  apprehen- 
sion that  his  son  would  poison  him  was  so  strong,  that  his  consequent  abstinence  from 
food  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Melun  on  22d  July. 
1461. 

CHABLES  VIII.,  king  of  France  (1483-98),  was  b.  at  Amboise  on  30th  June,  1470, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Louis  XI.  For  some  time  the 
government  was  carried  on  under  the  regency  of  his  sister,  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  When 
C.  attained  his  21st  year,  he  took  the  royal  power  into  his  own  hand,  and  soon  devel- 
oped a  bold  and  ambitious  spirit.  The  most  important  incident  of  his  career  was  his 
conquest  of  Naples  in  1495.  to  the  throne  of  which  he  believed  he  had  a  claim.  The 
Italian  princes  and  other  European  potentates  were  alarmed  by  his  success.  A  league 
was  hastily  formed  between  the  pope,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  Sforza.  duke  of  Milan,  to  oppose  his  return  to  France  C.„ 
however,  gallantly  broke  through  the  allied  forcea  near  Piacenza,  and  effected  a  retreat 
to  his  own  country.  It  was  with  dilflculty  he  wa9  hindered  by  his  councilors  from 
resuming  his  warfike  designs  on  Italy.  C.  is  also  said  to  have  meditated  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  making  himself  emperor  of  Constantinople;  having 
received  from  Andreas  Palajologus,  the  grandson  of  the  last  Grecian  emperor,  a  trans- 
ference of  his  claims  to  the  Byzantine  throne.    He  died  7th  April,  1498. 

CHABLES  IX.,  king  of  France  (1560-74),  the  second  son  of  Henry  IL  and  of  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici  (q.v.),  was  b.  at  St.  Germain -en -Laye  on  27th  June,  1550,  and  on  5lh 
Dec,  1560,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Francis  Jl^  /H|8  char- 
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acter  was  a  compound  of  passion,  acuteness,  beartlessness,  and  canning.  Although 
only  24  years  of  age  when  he  died,  so  well  had  his  detestable  mother  trained  him  to  a 
love  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  that  he  found  time,  with  her  assistance  and  that  of  the 
Guises,  to  perpetrate  an  act  so  hideously  diabolical,  that  alt  civilized  Europe  still  shud- 
ders at  the  recollection.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  (q.v.),  24th  Aug.,  1572, 
was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  treacheries  towards  the  Huguenots,  which  disgraced 
his  reign.  The  result  was,  that  civil  war  broke  out  anew,  and  assumed  a  very  threat- 
ening character,  as  political  malcontents  associated  themselves  with  the  Protestants. 
C.  died  May  80,  1574 

CHABLES  X^  king  of  France  (1824r-30),  third  son  of  the  dauphin  Louis,  and  grand- 
son of  Louis  Xv.,  was  b.  at  Versailles,  9th  Oct.,  1757.  He  received  the  title  of  count 
d'Artois,  and  in  1773  married  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy.  After  the  events  of  14th  July, 
1789,  he  and  the  prince  of  Conde  took  the  lead  of  the  emigration.  In  1796.  he  sailed 
from  England  with  a  squadron  under  commodore  Warren,  on  an  expedition  to  the 
western  coasts  of  France,  whereupon  tweqty  departments  rose  in  insurrection;  but  he 
had  not  courage  to  land  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  whom  he  basely 
left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  republicans.  Detested  now  by  the  royalists  of  France,  and 
despised  by  the  British,  he  lived  in  obscurity  until  the  allies  entered  Paris  in  1814,  when 
he  appeared  in  France  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  the  end  of  despotism,  of  conscriptions,  and  of  oppressive  taxes.  After  the 
second  restoration,  he  took  little  open  part  in  politics,  but  lived  surrounded  with  priests, 
Jesuits,  and  nobles  of  the  old  school ;  and  in  this  circle  originated  the  tyrannical  and 
unconstitutional  measures  to  which  even  Louis  XVIII.  made  considerable  opposition, 
but  which  at  this  time  disgraced  the  government  of  France.  The  death  of  Louis,  on 
16th  Sept.,  1824,  brought  C.  to  the  throne.  He  took  the  oath  of  adherence  to  the  char- 
ter, but  soon  displayed  his  intention  of  restoring  as  much  as  possible  the  absolutism  of 
the  old  French  monarchy.  Popular  discontent  rapidly  increased.  A  royal  speech, 
of  a  threatening  character,  on  2d  Mar.,  1830,  was  followed  by  an  address  of  remonstrance, 
signed  by  221  deputies,  upon  which  the  king  dissolved  the  chambers.  The  deputies 
who  signed  the  address  were  all  re-elected,  but  the  court  taking  fresh  courage  from  the 
success  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  the  celebrated  ordinances  of  25lh  July  were  signed 
by  the  king,  putting  an  end  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  already  largely  curtailed, 
appointing  a  new  mode  of  election,  and  dissolving  the  recently  elected  chamber.  The 
capital  took  up  arms,  the  guards  refused  to  act,  and  the  king  soon  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  flee.  As  a  last  resource,  he  abdicated  the  throne,  on  2<i  Aug.,  1830,  in  favor 
of  his  grandson.  Henry,  duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  dauphin  also  conseniin^  to  this  act. 
But  it  was  too  lat€;  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  and  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of 
Orleans,  was  chosen  king  of  the  French.  C.  made  his  escape  to  England,  resided  for 
some  time  at  Holy  rood,  and  afterwards  at  Prague.  He  took  no  part  in  the  politicfd 
intrigues  and  attempts  of  the  duchess  de  Berri.  He  died  of  cholera  at  G5rz,  on  6th  Nov., 
1836.  His  only  surviving  descendant,  In  the  male  line,  is  his  grandson,  the  count  of 
Chambord  (q.v.). 

CHABLES  IV.,  German  emperor  (1846-78),  was  b.  at  Prague  in  1316,  and  was  the 
son  of  king  John  of  Bohemia,  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Crecy.  At  the  instigation  of  pope  Clement  VI.,  to  whom  he  had  previously  taken  an 
oath  of  humiliating  submission  at  Avignon,  he  was  elected  emperor  by  a  portion  of 
the  electors  on  11th  July,  1346,  although  Louis  IV.  then  actually  filled  the  imperial 
throne.  But  even  after  the  death  of  Louis,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
obtained  secure  possession  of  it.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan  in  1354, 
and  emperor  at  Rome  in  1355.  In  1356,  he  issued  the  golden  bull  (q.v.),  the  funda- 
mental law  concerning  the  election  of  German  emperors;  in  defiance  of  the  very  letter  of 
which  he  afterwards,  by  large  bribes,  secured  for  his  own  son,  Wenceslaus,  the  succes- 
sion to  the  empire.  He  died  at  Prague,  29th  Nov.,  1378.  C.  was  an  artful  politician, 
but  destitute  of  true  greatness.  He  sought  the  support  of  the  clergy  by  undue  con- 
cessions, sold  rights  and  privileges  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  empire  for  money* 
and  cared  chiefly  for  the  prosperity  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

CHABLES  v.,  German  emperor,  was  b.  at  Ghent  on  24th  Feb.,  1500.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Philip's  parents  were  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  Maria,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Charles  the  bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  On  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Ferdinand,  in  1516,  C.  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  title  of 
Charles  I.,  his  mother  Joanna  being  of  disordered  intellect  and  incapable  of  reigning. 
He  was  not,  however,  very  favorably  received  by  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  were  doubt- 
ful of  his  riffht,  and  jealous  of  the  followers  whom  he  brought  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  he  had  been  educated.  All  the  abilities  of  his  famous  minister  Ximenes 
(q.v.)  were  requisite  to  prevent  an  open  revolt.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519, 
C.  was  elected  German  emperor  from  amongst  a  number  of  competitors,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  the  elector  Frederic  of  Saxony.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  been 
frivolous  and  dissolute,  but  he  now  became  mindful  of  the  duties  and  dignity  of  his 
high  position.  On  22d  Oct.,  1520,  he  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  and  received 
from  the  pope  the  title  of  Roman  emperor.     He  ascended  the  imperial  throne  at  a 
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time  when  Germany  wbb  in  a  state  of  unprecedented  agitation  concerning  the  doctrines 
proclaimed  by  Luther.  To  restore  tranquillity,  a  great  diet  was  held  at  Worms  in  1521, 
liUther's  declaration  of  his  principles  before  which  forms  a  well-linown  and  important 
passage  in  the  history  of  the  reformation.  In  1522,  lie  reduced  to  subjection  the  towns 
of  Castile,  which  had  leagued  tliomselvcrt  together  for  tbe  maintenance  of  their  ancient 
liberties.  He  was  likewise  successful  in  his  war  against  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the 
great.  C.  was  involved  also  in  a  struggle  of  long  duration  with  France,  in  which,  after 
many  alternations  of  fortiaie,  his  armies  at  last  drove  the  Frencii  from  the  greater  part 
of  their  conquests  in  Italy;  and  Francis  I.  of  France  fell  into  his  hands  as  a  prisoner, 
after  a  battle  by  which  the  siege  of  Pa  via  was  raised  on  24th  Feb.,  1525. 

The  pope,  however,  began  to  grow  alarmed  at  his  victories,  and  therefore  allied  him- 
self with  France  and  the  principal  Italian  states,  and  released  the  Icing  of  France  from 
the  obligations  under  which  he  had  come  by  his  treaty  with  Charles.  It  was  the  pope's 
object  to  exclude  C.  from  all  dominion  in  Italy;  but  the  emperor's  forces  under  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  the  former  con5?table  of  France,  took  Rome  itself  by  storm,  plundered  it, 
and  made  the  pope  prisoner.  C.  pretended  great  regret  for  this,  went  into  mourning 
with  all  his  court,  and  caused  praj'crs  to  be  said  for  the  pope's  liberation,  whilst  by 
his  own  directions  the  p()i)e  wa.s  kept  for  seven  months  a  captive.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1529,  on  terms  most  favorable  for  the  emperor.  He  now  thought  to  put  an 
end  to  the  religious  differences  in  Germany,  and  to  repel  the  Turks,  who  had  overrun 
Hungary  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  But  the  diet  at  Augsburg  in  1630,  proved  how  vain 
was  the  hope  of  restoring  the  former  state  of  things  in  Germany;  and  the  emperor 
refusing  to  recognize  the  confession  of  the  Protestants,  they  refused  to  help  him  against 
the  Turks.  In  1531,  the  Protestant  princes  formed  the  league  of  Smalcald  (q.v.),  and 
allied  themselves  with  France  and  England  for  their  own  protection.  This,  and  the 
continued  assaults  of  the  Turks,  compelled  the  emperor  to  yield  in  some  measure  to 
the  demands  of  the  Protestants.  In  1535,  C.  undertook  an  expedition  from  Spain 
a^inst  the  pirate  Barbarossa,  who  had  established  himself  in  Tunis,  and  whose  vessels 
did  prodigious  injury  to  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  Italy.  In  this  expedition  he  was 
completely  successful,  and  set  free  no  fewer  than  22,000  Christians,  who  had  been  held 
as  slaves.  War  again  broke  out  with  France;  an  armistice  for  ten  years  was  con- 
cluded in  1538;  and  C.  even  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  magnificently  entertained. 
But  the  war  broke  out  afresh  in  1542,  and  terminated  in  favor  of  the  emperor;  who 
also  triumphed  in  the  battle  of  MUhlberg,  25th  April,  1547,  over  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  and  deprived  the  elector  John  Frederic  of  Saxony  of  his  tei-ritories.  But 
he  showed  so  plainly  his  intention  of  converting  the  German  empire  into  a  hereditary 
possession  of  his  family,  that  new  opposition  arose,  and  C,  was  compelled  to  flee  before 
the  arms  of  duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  Protestants,  and  in  1552  to  promise  them 
the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  at  Augsburg 
in  1555.  Henry  II.  of  France  also  took  from  C.  some  parts  of  Lorraine.  His  health 
failing,  C.  now  declared,  in  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  Louvaine,  his  resolution  to 
seek  repose,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  God.  He  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  his  dominions  to  his  son,  for  whom,  however,  he  vainly  sought  to  secure  the 
imperial  throne;  and  having  relinquished  to  him  the  crown  of  Spain  on  15th  Jan., 
1656,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  in  Estremadura,  where  he  spent  two  years 
partly  in  mechanical  amusements,  partly  in  religious  exercises,  which  are  said  to  have 
assumed  a  character  of  the  most  gloomy  asceticism,  and  died  on  2l8t  Sept.,  1658.  By 
his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  king  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  he  had  one  son,  his  succes- 
sor, Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  two  daughters.  His  brother  Ferdinand  succeeded  him  in 
the  empire. 

CHABLE8  VT.,  German  emperor,  1711-40,  the  last  of  the  proper  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Hap^burg^  was  the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  and  b.  1685.  His 
father  intended  for  him  the  crown  of  Spain;  but  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  yielding  to 
French  intrigues,  assigned  it  by  testament  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  whereupon  arose  the 
great  war  of  the  Spanish  succession — Britain  and  Holland  taking  part  with  the  emperor 
against  France,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  C.  was 
acknowledged  by  the  allies  as  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
permanent  possession  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  emperor 
Joseph  I.,  recalled  him  to  Germany  in  1711;  and  as  he  now  became  emperor  of  (Jer- 
many,  Britain  and  Holland  concluded  the  peace  of  Utrecht  with  France  in  1713.  C. 
continued  the  war  for  some  time  longer;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  up  his  claim 
to  Spain,  being  confirmed,  however,  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy.  Success  attended  his  arms  in  a  war  against  the  Turks, 
and  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  arose  out  of  the  project,  of  the  3pani&  muiister  Albe- 
roni,  and  in  which  the  quadruple  alliance  was  formed — France,  Britain,  and  Holland  join- 
ing the  emperor  against  Spain.  But  C. ,  having  lost  his  only  son,  and  beingvery  anxious 
to  secure  the  throne  to  his  own  descendants,  named  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa  (q.v.), 
as  his  heiress,  by  a  pragnhotic  sanction  (q.v.),  to  which  he  had  much  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  some  of  the  German  states  and  some  foreign  poivers;  and  to  accom- 
plish this  object  he  gave  up  Tuscany.  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  and  afterwards  Naples, 

Sicily,  Lorraine,  and  some  parts  of  Milan.    Meanwhile,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  wars 
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with  Prance  and  Spain,  and  with  the  Turks,  who  compelled  him,  in  1739,  to  resign  his. 
former  conquests.  He  died  20th  Oct.,  1740.  He  was  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  dispo- 
sition, but  full  of  superstition  and  of  prejudices  in  favor  of  feudalism  and  ecclesiastical 
domination. 

CHAJEtLSS  YII.,  German  emperor  (1742-45),  was  b.  at  Brussels  in  1697,  and  was  the 
son  of  Maximilian  Emmanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  for  some  time  governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Bavarian  territories,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  his  father  by  the  emperor  Joseph  I. ,  he 
was  for  some  time  the  emperor's  prisoner;  but  after  the  decease  of  Joseph,  he  married 
his  youn^st  daughter;  and  having,  in  1726,  succeeded  his  father  as  elector  of  Bavaria, 
refused  his  consent  to  the  pragmatic  sanction  (see  preceding  article);  and  on  the  death 
of  Charles  YI.  in  1740,  advanced  a  claim  to  the  Austrian  dominions  in  right  of  his 
wife,  and  upon  the  further  ground  of  a  testament  of  Ferdinand  I.  Success  at  first 
attended  his  arms;  he  was  acknowledged  as  archduke  of  Austria,  and  then  as  king  of 
Bohemia,  upon  which  he  was  also,  in  1742,  elected  emperor.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  now 
turned  against  him.  The  Hungarians  rose  in  favor  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  he  was 
driven  from  Austria  and  from  Bohemia,  and  for  a  time  even  from  his  Bavarian  capital, 
Munich.  Disease  and  calamities  combined  to  cause  his  death,  20th  Jan.,  1745,  shortly 
before  which  he  said,  "  Misfortune  will  never  leave  me  till  I  leave  it." 

CHARLES,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  about 
1220-85.  He  was  the  ninth  son  of  Louis  VIIL  of  Prance,  and  wedded  Beatrice,  heiress 
of  Provence,  after  scattering  his  rivals  by  the  aid  of  an  army  furnished  by  his  brother, 
Louis  IX.  His  next  adventure  was  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  in  company  with  his 
brother,  when  both  were  taken  prisoners.  Returning  to  Provence,  Charles  resumed  hia 
authority,  and  began  to  cherish  high  ambitions.  He  first  assisted  Margaret  of  Flanders, 
in  a  plan  to  set  aside  the  children  of  her  husband  by  a  former  wife,  for  the  aggrand- 
izement of  her  own  oflEspring,  for  which  Charles  was  to  receive  the  province  of  Hain> 
ault;  but  Louis  interfered  and  Charles  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Haiuault  for  & 
sum  of  money.  About  this  time  the  pope.  Urban  lY.,  requested  Charles  to  assume  the 
crown  of  the  Tw^o  Sicilies,  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  bastard  Manfred,  the 
Ghibelline  king;  and  in  1265,  Charles  was  crowned  at  Rome;  a  crusade  was  preached 
against  Manfred,  who  was  taken  and  killed;  Conradin,  the  legitimate  heir,  was  also 
beti-ayed,  captured,  and  murdered;  a  like  fate  was  dealt  out  to  many  Italian  nobles; 
estates  were  confiscated  to  reward  the  French  mercenaries;  and  they  established  over 
Sicily  an  arbitrarjr  and  brutal  rule.  Charles  aimed  at  becoming  the  lleud  of  the  eastern 
empire.  With  this  intent  he  accompanied  his  brother  on  another  crusade;  but  the  ven- 
ture failed  in  consequence  of  a  great  storm  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague. 
Charles  also  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  pope,  Nicholas  IL,  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
hand  of  his  niece  for  Charles's  grandson:  so  Nicholas  went  over  to  the  Ghibellines„ 
and  took  from  Charles  his  titles.  But  Nicholas  died  in  1280,  and  Charles  procured  the 
election  of  a  Frenchman,  Martin  lY.,  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  in  return  for  which 
Charles  was  made  senator  of  Rome,  and  his  rival,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeologus. 
was  excommunicated.  Another  expedition  was  ready  for  the  east,  when  news  was 
brought  of  the  rebellion,  afterwards  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (see  ante);  the  people 
of  Sicily  had  risen  against  their  conquerors,  and  on  Easter  Monday,  1282,  nearly  exter- 
minated the  French  in  all  Sicily.  Charles  at  once  sent  his  fleet  against  Messina,  refus- 
ing all  offers  of  capitulation ;  but  the  city  held  out  until  assistance  came  from  Don  Pedro 
of  Aragon,  and  Charles's  fleet  was  burned.  Despairing  of  other  means  of  success, 
Charles  challenged  Don  Pedro  to  single  combat;  the  latter  accepted,  but  only  Cliarles 
appeared  in  the  list.  Soon  afterwards  Charles's  son  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner;  and 
in  1285,  Charles  himself  fell  ill  and  died  at  Poggia. 

CHARLES  HI.,  of  Durazzo,  1345-87;  King  of  Naples  and  Hungary.  His  father, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  queen,  Joanna  I.  of  Naples,  died  in  prison;  and  the 
queen  adopted  the  son,  but  afterwards  displaced  him  in  favor  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  the 
father  of  Charles  Y.  of  France.  Charles  made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Hungary, 
and  set  out  to  invade  Naples.  At  Rome  he  was  crowned  king  by  the  pope;  thence  he 
went  to  Naples,  captured  the  queen,  and  had  her  assassinated.  Three  years  later  he 
was  invited  to  accept  the  crown  of  Hungary  by  the  nobles,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  rule  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  crowned  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1886.  Five 
weeks  afterwards  Elizabeth  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  her  own  presence.  As  he 
and  his  kingdom  of  Naples  were  under  papal  interdict,  his  body  remained  unburied  for 
five  years. 

CHARLES  I.,  b.  1889;  Prince  of  Roumania,  second  son  of  prince  Charles  Anthony 
of  Hohenzollem.  In  1866.  Charles  was  elected  president  of  Roumania  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  He  found  the  country  in  a  wretched  condition,  the  treasury  empty, 
education  unprovided  for,  and  the  people  divided  into  warring  political  factions.  By 
energy  and  good  statesmanship  he  greatly  improved  matters,  and  when  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war  began  he  seized  the  occasion  to  proclaim  Roumania's  entire  independence  of 
Turkey,  and  such  a  declaration  was  officially  made  by  the  chambers.  In  1869,  Charles 
married  princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied.  LJigmzea  oy  xj  v/ v^g  iv! 
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CHARLES  II.,  1661-1700;  King  of  Spain;  son  of  Philip  IV.  He  was  but  four 
years  old  when  his  father  died,  the  regency  being  in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  Anna 
Maria  of  Austria.  During  her  rule,  Spam  was  much  weakened  by  an  imsuccessful  war 
with  France  and  by  the  loss  of  Sicfly.  In  1675,  Charles  assumed  the  government, 
taking  for  his  chief  adviser  Don  John,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  king.  By  mar- 
rying Louise  of  Orleans,  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  Charles  maintained  harmony  with 
France  for  several  vears.  After  her  deatli,  Charles  married  a  sister  of  the  emperor, 
Leopold  I.,  and  in  lo94  he  joined  Leopold  in  a  war  against  France.  The  war  was  speedily 
concluded  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697,  and  as  Charles  was  childless  there  was  a  long 
negotiation  concerning  the  succession,  ended  through  the  influence  of  the  xwpe,  who 
secured  the  crown  for  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  Philip  Bourbon,  who  ruled  Spain 
as  Philip  V. 

CHARLES  in. ,  1716-88;  King  of  Spain,  second  son  of  Philip  V. .  and  great-grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany  having  fallen  to  Spain, 
Charles,  at  the  age  of  15,  was  furnished  with  an  army  and  given  rule  over  these  coun- 
tries. At  18  he  conquered  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  as  king.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  Spanish  throne,  m 
1759.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  liberal  ideas,  and  made  many  reforms,  especially  in 
financial  administration.  The  Jesuits  were  banished,  and  an  unsuccessful  effort  was 
made  to  bring  the  inquisition  under  the  control  of  the  civil  power.  He  endeavored  to 
put  a  stop  to  brigandage  and  to  Algerine  piracy;  and  interested  himself  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  and  arts  and  sciences.  In  1763,  he  ceded  Florida  to  England  in 
exchange  for  Cuba,  and  some  years  later  he  joined  France  in  sending  assistance  to  the 
American  colonies,  then  engaged  in  the  war  for  independence.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
Florida  was  again  given  to  Spain.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rescue  Gibraltar 
from  the  English.     Charles  aied  in  Madrid  after  a  reign  of  29  years. 

CHARLES  IV.,  174^-1819;  King  of  Spain,  son  and  successor  of  Charles  III.  When  very 
young,  Charles  married  his  cousin,  Maria  Louise  of  Parma,  who  soon  acquired  great  influ- 
ence over  him.  The  government  was  conducted  chiefly  by  Manuel  Godoy,  a  handsome 
guardsnian  who  gained  the  friendship  of  both  the  queen  and  her  husband,  and  was  made 
duke  of  Alcudia,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Godoy  concluded  peace  with  ihe 
French  republic  in  1795,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  kin^  to  assist 
his  relative,  Louis  XVI.  Soon  after  this  peace  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was 
made  with  France,  and  Spain  speedily,  became  involved  in  war  with  Portugal  and  also 
with  England,  the  main  event  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Nel- 
son at  Trafalgar  in  1805.  In  1807,  Charles  made  with  Napoleon  a  secret  treaty  according 
to  which  Portugal  was  to  be  seized  by  the  French  and  Spanish,  and  the  greater  part  to 
be  divided  between  Godoy  and  the  queen  of  Etruria,  and  Charles  was  to  assume  the  title 
of  emperor  of  Amercia;  at  the  same  time,  16,000  Spanish  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  French  in  Denmark.  While  this  was  going  on,  Napoleon  was  intriguing 
with  Don  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  was  soon  after  discovered  in  a  plot  to 
assassinate  his  father.  Though  pardoned,  Ferdinand  continued  to  do  all  that  he  could 
to  arouse  ill  feeling  against  the  court,  and  in  1808,  Charles  was  so  alarmed  at  disturbances 
in  Madrid,  that  he  abdicated  in  Ferdinand's  favor.  Charles  declared  imniediately  that 
this  act  was  not  voluntary;  but  the  matter  was  decided  by  a  meeting  with  Napoleon  at 
Bayonne,  urged  by  Godoy,  who  was  moved  by  fear  of  Ferdinand,  and  also  by  the  queen. 
Charles  surrendered  the  crown  to  Napoleon  (who  gave  him  a  pension  of  six  millions  of 
franca,  and  the  castle  and  grounds  of  Chambord),  refusing  again  to  assume  authority, 
although  he  might  have  done  so,  his  son  being  very  unpopular. 

CHARLES  IX..  1550-1611;  king  of  Sweden,  the  fourth  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  The 
Swedish  crown  belonged  to  Charles's  nephew,  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland;  but  as  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  Charles  was  appointed  to  direct  the  government  till  Sigismund 
signed  a  decree  establishing  the  Lutheran  religion  in  Sweden.  After  many  attempts  at 
accommodation,  Sigismund  was  formally  deposed  In  1604.  and  Charles  was  elected 
king.  He  had  wars  with  Poland,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  and  when  60  years  old  he 
challenged  the  king  of  Denmark  to  single  combat,  but  the  Dane  did  not  respond. 
Charles  founded  the  university  of  Gothenburg,  and  made  a  new  code  of  laws.  He 
wrote  a  rhymed  chronicle  of  the  war  with  Poland. 

CHARLES  X.,  or  Charles-Gtjstavus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  b.  at  NykOping,  8th 
Nov. ,  1622.  After  studying  at  the  university  of  Upsala,  he  traveled  through  France. 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  joined  the  army  of  Torstensohn  (q.v.)  in  1642,  fought  at  the 
battles  of  Yankovitz  and  Leipzig;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  the  representative  of 
queen  Christina  at  the  conferences  which  were  held  for  giving  effect  to  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia.  On  the  abdication  of  Christina,  Charles-Gustavus,  who  was  the  son  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus*  eldest  sister  Catharine  and  John  Casimir,  the  palatine  of  Zwey- 
bruck  in  Clerburg,  succeeded  as  next  heir,  17th  June,  1654,  to  the  throne  of  a  kingdom 
which,  after  his  accession,  he  discovered  to  be  in  an  almost  bankrupt  condition.  There 
was  a  debt  of  10,000,000,  while  the  revenue  did  not  amount  to  800,000  crowns,  out  of 
which  one  fourth  was  granted  as  a  pension  to  the  ex-queen,  whose  carelessness  and 
extravagance  had  brought  about  this  deplorable  state  of  matters,  and  who,  in  the  words 
of  the  aged  chancellor  Oxenstierna,  "  had  cost  Sweden  dearer  than  ever  an  enemy  did.** 
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She  had  taken  away  everytliing  belonging  to  the  royal  residences  which  was  portable ; 
and  C.  wjis  forced  at  first  to  borrow  even  a  set  of  kitchen  utensils.  C.  was  the  second 
of  the  three  great  warrior-monarchs  of  Sweden,  but  unlike  his  uncle,  who  could  plead 
religious  grounds,  and  his  grandson,  who  was  at  first  forced  to  fight  for  self-preserva- 
tion, C.  seemed  to  make  war  principally  for  war's  sake.  First,  he  attacked  Poland  in 
July,  1655,  because  the  Polish  monarchs  had  not  resiffned  their  claim  to  the  Swedish 
throne;  captured  in  the  same  year  Warsaw,  Cracow,  Thorn,  Elbing,  Posen,  and  Kaliez; 
and  drove  the  king  to  take  shelter  in  Silesia;  he  then  assailed  the  Danes,  who  had 
declared  war  against  him,  crossed  the  belts  on  the  ice,  and  speedily  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  all  the  continental  possessions  of  Denmark.  Next  marching  from  isle  to  isle  over 
the  frozen  sea,  he  ultimately,  by  menacing  Copenhagen,  compelled  the  treaty  of  Ros- 
kild  (7th  Mar.,  1658),  which  gave  to  Sweden,  Holland,  Scania,  Bleckingen,  Bornholm, 
and  the  other  Danish  possessions  beyond  the  sound,  and  emancipated  Sweden  from  the 
sound  dues.  Charles,  however,  still  cherished  enmity  against  the  Danes;  and  after 
fruitlessly  proposing  to  the  Dutcli  and  English,  a  partition  of  Denmark,  he  invaded 
Zeeland,  and  attacked  Copenhagen  in  1659.  The  capital,  however,  defended  itself  vali- 
antly, aided  by  succor  from  the  Prussians  and  Dutch;  and  the  Swedish  monarch  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  sieee.  Soon  after,  while  laboring  to  effect  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation with  Poland  in  order  to  be  free  to  attack  the  Danes  in  Norway,  he  died 
suddenly  at  Gothenburg,  Feb.  23,  1660. 

0HABLE8  XI.,  one  of  the  ablest  kin^s  of  Sweden,  was  the  son  of  king  Charles  (X.) 
Oustavus,  and  was  b.  Nov.  24,  1655.  While  he  was  little  more  than  four  years  old  at 
his  father's  death,  the  government  was  committed  to  his  mother  Hedwig  as  regent,  and 
a  council.  The  peace  of  Oliva  (May  8,  1660)  with  Poland,  by  which  Sweden  obtained 
Esthonia,  part  of  Livonia,  and  Oesel,  and  the  Polish  monarch  renounced  all  pretensions 
to  the  Swedish  crown ;  and  that  of  Copenhagen  (June  6,  1660),  generally  confirmatory 
of  the  treaty  of  Roskild  with  Denmark,  were  the  first  important  acts  of  the  government. 
A  treaty  with  Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  followed  in  1661 ;  and  from  this 
period  till  1672,  the  kingdom  was  free  from  foreign  wars.  In  Dec,  1672,  C.  (whose 
education  had  been  so  ill  attended  to  that  he  had  reached  mainhood  before  he  could 
read)  took  the  reins  of  government,  and  by  the  allurements  of  France,  was  induced  to 
make  war  on  Brandenburg.  This  unprovoked  attack  was  disastrous  to  the  Swedes,  for 
they  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  elector  at  Fehrbellin  (1675);  and  though  C. 
revenged  himself  by  defeating  the  Danes  (who  were  allied  with  Prussia)  at  Halmstadt, 
Lemd,  and  Landskrona,  his  nee^  was  defeated  by  the  Dutch  near  Oeland,  and  again  by 
the  Danes  at  Bleking  and  Ki6ge;  and  many  of  Sweden's  recent  acquisitions  were  wrested 
from  her.  These,  however,  were  restored  by  the  pence  of  Saint-Germain-en-Layc  (17th 
Sept.,  1679),  which  closed  this  needless  and  unfortunate  contest.  In  1680,  a  struggle 
commenced  between  the  crown,  supported  by  the  burghers  and  peasants,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  nobles  on  the  other;  and  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  nobles# 
was  the  consequence.  The  resumption  of  all  the  crown  lands  which  had  been  alienatetl 
since  1609,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  preponderating  power  of  the  nobles;  and  by  a  volun- 
tary declaration  of  the  states,  Dec.  9, 1682,  the  king  was  invested  with  absolute  authority. 
This  voluntary  erection  of  a  despotism  by  the  people,  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
world's  history,  is  yet  more  extraordinary  at  the  close  of  the  17th  c. ;  and  it  speaks 
highly  for  C.  that  he  never  employed  his  unlimited  authority  otherwise  than  for  the 
best  interests  of  his  kingdom.  By  a  judicious  administration  of  the  revenues,  he  wa^ 
enabled  to  extinguish  the  public  debt  (1686),  reorganize  the  fleet  and  army,  and  by  1693 
to  dispense  with  the  calling  up  of  extraordinary  subsidies.  Though  absolute,  he  never 
imposed  a  tax  but  with  conseat  of  the  states;  and  he  every  year  published  a  detailed 
account  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  1693,  he  was  formally  declared  absolute  by  an 
act  of  the  diet.  The  fore^ra  policy  of  the  country  was  also  conducted  in  a  manner 
equally  satisfactory  and  efl^ctive.  Deux-Ponts  fell  to  him  as  heir  to  his  cousin  Fried- 
rich-Ludwig,  the  last  palatine,  in  1681 ;  the  attempts  of  the  Danes  upon  Holstein  were 
rigorously  repressed,  and  many  small  outlying  territories  were  brouglit  under  his  sway. 
His  anxiety  for  his  subjects'  welfare  was  particularly  shown  by  commercial  and  mari- 
time regulations  superior  to  any  that  then  existed  m  Europe ;  and  by  his  numerous 
Journeys  to  all  parts  of  his  dominions  to  examine  for  himself  into  the  remote  details  of 
the  administration.  A  codification  of  the  laws  was  commenced  but  was  unfinished  at 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Stockholm,  15th  April,  1697. 

GHARLS8  XIL,  king  of  Sweden  (1697-1718),  was  the  son  of  Charies  XL,  and  was 
b.  at  Stockholm  on  the  27th  .Tune,  1682.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1697,  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth,  the  states  declared  him  of  age  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government.  The  neighboring  powers  thought  this  a  favorable  time  to  humble 
Sweden,  then  the  great  power  of  the  n. :  and  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  Augustus  II. 
of  Poland,  and  the  czar  Peter  I.  concluded  a  league  for  this  object.  The  Danes  began 
by  invading  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  who  had  married  C.'s  eldest 
sister,  and  who  applied  to  him  for  assistance.  The  young  king  immediately  resolved  oa 
the  most  active  measures,  and  approached  Copenhagen  with  such  a  force  as  presently 
compelled  the  Danes  to  make  peace.  C.  now  hastened  to  meet  the  Russians;  and 
although  they  lay  in  an  intrenched  camp  beneath  the  walls  of  Narva,  50,000  strong,  he 
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stormed  their  camp  on  80th  Nov.,  1700.  with  8,000  Swedes,  and  defeated  them  witli 
great  slaughter.  He  next  dethroned  Augustus  II. ,  and  procured  the  election  of  Stanis 
laus  Leszczynski  as  king  of  Poland.  Augustus  supposed  himself  safe  at  least  in  Saxony, 
his  hereditary  dominion,  but  was  followed  thither,  and  humbling  terms  of  peace  were 
dictated  at  Altraustftdt  in  1706.  C.  obtained  from  the  emperor  liberty  of  conscience  for 
the  Protestants  of  Silesia.  Leaving  Saxony  with  an  army  of  43,000  men  in  Sept.,  1707, 
he  proposed  to  advance  direct  upon  Moscow ;  but  at  Smolensk  he  was  induced,  by  the 
representations  of  the  Cossack  hitman,  Mazeppa,  to  change  his  plan  and  pioceed  to  the 
Ukraine,  in  hope  of  being  joined  by  the  Cossacks.  In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  after  enduring  many  hardships,  he  was  defeated  bv  the  Russians  at  Pul- 
towa,  on  the  37th  June,  1709,  and  fled  to  Bender  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Augustus  11.  now  revoked  the  treaty  of  Altranstadt,  and  the  czar  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  assailed  the  Swedish  territories.  But  the  regency  in  Stockholm  adopted 
measures  of  effective  and  successful  resistance,  and  C.  prevailed  with  the  porte  to 
declare  war  against  Russia,  in  which  Peter  seemed  at  first  likely  to  have  suffered  a  severe 
defeat.  But  Kussian  agents  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  Turks  with  suspicions  concern- 
ing the  ultimate  designs  of  C,  who  was  conveyed  to  Adrianople,  but  after  some  lime 
escaped,  and  made  his  way  through  Hungary  and  Germany,  pressing  on  by  day  and 
night  with  extraordinary  speed  till  he  reached  Stralsund,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  joy,  on  11th  (22d)  Nov.,  1714.  He  was  soon,  however,  deprived  of  Stralsund  by 
the  allied  Danes,  Saxons,  Prussians,  and  Russians.  After  he  ha!d  adopted  measures  for 
the  security  of  the  Swedish  coasts,  his  passion  for  war  led  him  to  attack  Norway.  Suc- 
cess appeared  again  to  attend  his  arms,  when,  in  the  siege  of  Fiiedrichshald,  on  dOtii 
Nov.,  1718,  he  was  killed  by  a  musket-bullet.  On  his  death,  Sweden — exhausted  by  his 
wars — ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  great  powers.  He  was  a  man  capable  of  com- 
prehensive desi^s,  and  of  great  energy  in  prosecuting  them.  His  abilities  apppeared 
not  merely  in  militaiy  affairs,  but  in  his  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures. His  self -willed  obstinacy,  however,  amounted  almost  to  insanity:  in  fact,  he 
has  been  termed  "  a  brilliant  madman."  His  habits  were  exceedingly  simple:  in  eating^ 
and  drinking,  he  w^as  abstemious;  and  in  the  camp,  he  sought  no  luxuries  beyond  the 
fare  of  the  common  soldier. 

CHARIES  xni.,  king  of  Sweden  (1809-1818),  b.  Oct.  7.  1748,  was  the  second  son  of 
king  Adolphus  Frederick,  and  of  the  sister  of  Frederick  the  ffreat  of  Prussia.  He  was 
trained  for  naval  command,  and  was  long  the  high  admiral  of  Sweden,  in  which  capacity 
he  distinguished  himself  by  a  great  victory  over  the  Russians  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  in 
1788,  ana  by  bringing  back  his  fleet  safe  to  Carlscrona  in  the  most  perilous  sea'^on  of 
the  year.  He  was  on  several  very  important  occasions  called  to  an  active  pari  in  politi- 
cal affairs — in  the  revolution  of  1772,  when  he  was  made  governor-general  of  Stockholni 
and  duke  of  S^dcrmanland ;  after  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Gustavus  III.  in  1792, 
when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  regency;  and  after  the  revolution  of  1809.  when 
he  became  administrator  of  the  kingdom,  and  subsequently  king.  The  Swedish  mon- 
archy now  became  limited  instead  of  despotic.  Having  no  child,  C.  concurred  with 
the  states  of  the  kingdom  in  choosing  as  his  successor  the  French  general,  Bernadotte, 
who  became  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  C,  Feb. 
5,  1818.  The  prudence  of  the  king  and  crown-prince  secured  the  union  of  Norway  with 
Sweden  in  1814,  as  a  compensation  for  Finlandf. 

CHARLES  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (1818-1844),  originally  Jeak  Baptiste 
Jules  Bernadotte,  was  b.  at  Pau,  in  the  s.  of  France,  Jan.  26,  1764.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  lawyer.  He  entered  the  French  army  as  a  common  soldier;  became  an  ardent  par- 
tisan of  the  revolution;  ^eatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  soon 
attained  the  highest  military  rank.  But  he  was  distrusted  by  Bonaparte,  whose  ambi- 
tious schemes  he  took  no  part  io  promoting;  and  Napoleon  having  taken  offense  at  his 
conduct  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Bernadotte  left  the  army  in  disgust,  and  returned 
to  Paris.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  ministerial  council  to  oppose  the  British,  who 
had  landed  at  Walcheren.  but  the  breach  l>etween  the  emperor  iand  him  grew  wider.  In 
1810,  he  was  elected  crown-prince,  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Almost  the  only 
condition  imposed  on  him  was  that  of  joining  the  Protestant  church.  He  changed  bis 
name  to  Charles  John;  and  the  health  of  the  Swedish  king,  Charles  XIII.,  failing  in  the 
following  year,  the  reins  of  government  came  almost  entirSy  into  his  hands.  He  refused 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Napoleon,  which  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
Sweden,  particularly  as  to  trade  with  Britain,  and  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  him. 
He  commanded  the"  army  of  the  allies  in  the  n.  of  Germany,  and  defeated  Ondinot  at 
Grossbeeren,  and  Ney  at  Dennewitz.  He  showed  great  reluctance,  however,  to  Join  in 
the  invasion  of  France,  and  was  tardy  in  his  progress  southward. — He  became  king  of 
Sweden  on  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.,  Feb.  5,  1818.  He  won  for  himself  the  character 
of  a  wise  and  good  king.  Education,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  great 
public  works,  as  well  as  the  military  strength  of  the  kragdom,  were  promoted  by  his 
care.    He  died  Mar.  8,  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oscar.  . 

CHARLES  XV.,  1826-72;  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  succeedhig  his  father, 
Oscar  I.,  who  was  a  son  of  Charles  XlV.   The  rule  of  C.  was  liberal  and  popular.    The 

most  important  event  was  the  change  (in  1866)  in  the  constitution  of  the  parliament. 
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'which  from  that  time  has  consisted  not  of  four,  but  of  two  chambers,  one  elected  by 
the  proYincial  representatives  and  the  other  by  the  people.  Charles's  kindly  nature  was 
shown  in  his  firm  refusal  to  sanction  capital  punishment.  He  liad  a  taste  for  literature 
and  art,  and  published  a  volume  of  poems.  In  1850,  he  married  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of 
prince  Frederick  of  Denmark. 

OHASLES,  Archduke  of  Austria,  third  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II.,  was  b.  at 
Florence,  5th  Sept.,  1771.  Whilst  yet  a  youth,  he  pursued  military  studies  with  much 
andor;  and  after  havine  greatly  distln^ished  himself  as  a  gen.  in  inferior  commands, 
he  was  intrusted,  in  1796,  with  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  on  the  Rhine. 
He  fought  with  great  success  against  Moreau  at  Rastadt,  defeated  Jourdan  in  several 
battles,  drove  the  French  over  the  Rhine,  and  concluded  his  victories  b^  taking  Kehl  in 
the  winter.  In  1799,  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  was  several 
times  victorious  over  Jourdan,  protected  Suabia,  and  successfully  opposed  Massena.  In 
1800,  bad  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  service;  but  being  appointed  gov. 
gen.  of  Bohemia,  he  formed  a  new  army  there.  After  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  he 
was  again  called  to  the  chief  command,  and  succeeded  in  staying  the  rapid  progress  of 
Moreau,  but  almost  immediately  entered  into  an  armistice  with  him,  which  was  followed 
by  the  peace  of  Luneville.  In  1805,  he  commanded  the  armv  opposed  to  Massena  in 
Italy,  and  fought  the  hard  battle  of  Caldiero;  but  upon  bad  tidings  from  Germany, 
retreated  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  to  Croatia.  This  retreat  was  one  of  his  great- 
«st  military  achievements.  In  1809,  he  won  the  great  battle  of  Aspern,  which  first 
showed  to  Europe  that  Napoleon  was  not  invincible;  but  he  did  not  promptly  enough 
follow  up  his  victory,  and  Napoleon,  who  hastened  to  reinforce  his  army,  retneved  his 
fortunes  at  Wagram,  and  the  archduke  was  now  compelled  to  give  way  before  the 
enemy,  till  he  reached  Znaim,  where  an  armistice  was  concluded  on  12th  July.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1818  and  1814  he  had  no  part;  and  lived  in  retirement  till  his  oeath,  80th 
April,  1847. 

CHARLES,  Elizabeth  Rnin>LE,  b.  about  1826;  the  wife  of  Andrew  P.  Charles,  of 
London.  She  has  written  Ghromcles  of  the  Schonberg-Ootta  FanUly;  Diofry  cf  Mn.  KiUy 
Tr&vylyan;  and  other  popular  works  of  fiction. 

CHARLES,  Jacques  Albxandrb  Cbsab,  1746-1828;  a  French  physicist,  noted  for 
akill  in  experiments  and  public  demonstrations.  He  made  the  first  balloon  to  hold  hydro- 
gen gas,  with  which  a  successful  ascent  was  made.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  number 
of  optical  instruments. 

GHASLES  ALBEBT,  King  of  Sardinia  (1881-49),  b.  2d  Oct.,  1798,  was  the  son  of  the 
prince  Charles  Emmanuel  ot  Savoy-Carignan,  and  in  1800,  succeeded  to  his  father's  title 
and  estates  in  France  and  Piedmont.  In  1817,  he  married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany.  When  the  revolutionary  movement  took  place  in 
Piedmont  in  1821,  he  was  made  regent,  upon  the  abdication  oi  Victor  Emmanuel,  until 
Charles  Felix,  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  should  arrive  to  assume  the  sovereignty. 
He  displeased  both  the  liberal  party  and  their  opponents,  and  Charles  Felix  disallowed 
all  bis  acts,  and  for  some  time  forbade  his  appearance  at  court.  In  1829,  he  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  Sardinia.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Felix,  27th  April,  1881,  he  as- 
cended the  throne.  The  liberals  had  great  expectations  from  him,  but  were  for  a  long  time 
disappointed;  his  government  much  resembled  the  other  Jesuitic  and  despotic  Italian  gov- 
•ernments,  except  that  he  sought  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  restrict 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  political  affairs.  It  was  not  till  after  the  elevation  of 
Pius  IX.  to  the  popedom,  when  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  reform,  that 
the  Sardinian  government  adopted  the  constitutional  and  liberal  policy  to  which  it  has 
since  adhered.  C.  A.  entered  warmly  into  the  project  of  Italian  unity,  and  evidently 
expected  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  movement  and  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy.  When  the  Lombards  and  Venetians  rose  against  the  Austrian  government,  he 
declared  war  against  Austria,  28d  Mar.,  1848,  and  at  first  was  exceedingly  successful, 
but  was  insufficiently  supported  by  the  Lombards,  and  finally  defeated  by  the  Austrians; 
so  that  after  the  fatal  battle  of  No  vara,  23d  Mar.,  1849,  he  was  obliged,  for  the  preser. 
vation  of  the  integrity  of  his  kingdom,  to  resign  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor 
Emmanuel.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Portugal,  and  died  at  Oporto  on  28th  July  of  the 
same  year. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS,  1757-1828,  erand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  .He  assumed 
the  government  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  the  next  year  entered  the  Prassian  army,  in 
whidi  he  remained  until  the  defeat  at  Jena  in  1806,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Rhenish  confederacy  and  furnished  aid  to  the  French.  In  1813,  he  joined  in  the  coali- 
tion against  Napoleon,  and  took  command  of  an  army  of  Saxons.  Hessians,  and  Rus- 
sians. He  fought  among  the  allies  in  1815,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna  rewarded  his  ' 
services  bjr  enlarging  his  principality  and  making  it  a  grand  duchy.  Charles  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  other  men  of  letters. 

CHABLE8  THE  BOLD,  dukeof  Burgundy  (1467-77),  son  of  Philip  the  good,  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  and  of  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  b.  at  Dijon  onlOth  Nov.,  1435,  and  bore,  during 
his  father's  life,  the  title  of  count  of  Charolais.    He  was  of  a  fiery,  ambitious,  and  violent 
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disposition.  From  an  early  period  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  the  nominal  feudal  superior  of  Burgundy.  Louis  having  caused 
Philip  to  deliver  up  some  towns  on  the  Somme,  C.  left  his  father's  court  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  duke  of  Bretagne  and  some  of  the  great  nobles  of  France  for  the  main- 
tenance of  feudal  riglits  against  the  crown.  Their  forces  ravaged  Picardy  and  Isle-de- 
France,  they  threatened  Paris,  and  defeated  the  king  at  Montlhery.  The  result  was 
a  treaty  by  which  the  count  of  Charolais  obtained  the  towns  on  the  Somme  and  the 
counties  of  Bologne,  Guines,  and  Ponthieu  for  himself.  In  1467,  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  duke  of  Burgundy.  Richer  and  more  powerful  than  any  prince  of  that  time, 
he  conceived  the  design  of  restoring  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  for  this  purpose  of 
conquering  Lorraine,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and  Switzerland.  Whilst  he  was  making 
preparations  for  war,  Louis  invited  him  to  a  conference;  he  hesitated,  and  Louis  by  his 
agents  stirred  up  the  citizens  of  Liege  to  revolt  Meanwhile  C.  consented  to  the  con- 
ference, and  the  news  coming  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Liege,  he  seized  the  king,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  withheld  by  his  councilor  Comines,  would  have  put  him  to  death. 
He  compelled  Louis,  however,  to  accompany  him  to  Liege,  and  apparently  to  sanction 
the  cruelties  which  he  inflicted  on  the  citizens.  War  raged  between  them  afterwards 
with  but  little  intermission  till  1475.  In  Sept.  of  that  year,  C.  found  himself  at  leisure 
to  attempt  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  scheme  of  conquest,  and  soon  made  himself 
master  of  Lorraine.  In  the  following  year  he  invaded  Switzerland,  stormed  Grandson, 
and  hanged  and  drowned  the  garrison;  but  was  soon  after  terribly  defeated  by  the 
Swiss  near  that  place,  and  lost  his  baggage  and  much  treasure.  Three  months  after,  he 
appeared  again  in  Switzerland  with  a  new  army  of  60,000  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Morat, 
where  he  sustained,  on  June  22,  1476,  another  and  more  terrible  defeat.  After  this  he 
sank  into  despondency,  and  let  his  nails  and  beard  grow.  But  the  news  that  the  young 
duke  Rene  of  Lorraine  was  attempting  to  recover  his  territories,  roused  him,  and  he  laid 
.siege  to  Nancy.  His  army  was  small;  Italian  auxiliaries,  whom  he  had  hired,  went 
over  to  the  enemy;  and  in  the  battle  which  he  too  rashly  fought,  he  lost  his  life,  Jan.  5, 
1477.  His  daughter  and  heiress,  Maria,  married  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  With  his 
life  ended  the  long  successful  resistance  of  the  great  French  vassals  to  the  central  power 
of  the  monarchy. 

CHARLES  CITY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  on  the  James  and  Chickahominy  rivers ; 
184  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70,  4,979—3,153  colored.  Productions,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  Charles  City  Court  House. 

CHABLE8  EHKA'KXTEL  I.,  duke  of  Savov  (1580-1630),  called  the  mat,  was  b.  at  the 
castle  of  Rivoli,  12th  Jan.,  1562,  and  succeeded  his  father  Emmanuel  Phllibert  in  1680. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  at  first  allied  himself  politically  witbi 
Spain,  and  made  war  against  France  for  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  (or  oaluces),  which 
he  obtained  in  1601,  upon  the  cession  of  some  other  territories  to  France.  But  he  after- 
wards joined  France  and  Venice  to  oppose  the  preponderant  power  of  Spain  in  Italy; 
then  allied  himself  with  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  set  up  a  claim  to  Montferrat,  but 
suffered,  in  consequence,  the  direst  calamities,  great  part  of  his  dominions  being  con- 
quered by  the  French,  and  in  their  hands  when  he  died,  26th  July,  1630.  He  was  a 
prince  of  vast  ambition,  and  for  whom  no  enterprise  was  too  bold. 

CHABLES,  sumamed  ICABTEL — i.e.,  the  hammer — was  the  son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal, 
mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  last  Merovingian  kings,  and  was  b.  about  690  a.d.  After 
his  father's  death  in  714,  he  was  proclaiined  mayor  of  the  palace  by  the  Austrasian  partv. 
King  Chilperic  and  he  now  quaiTeled,  and  a  civil  war  arose  Which  ended  m  C. 
becoming  undisputed  mayor  of  the  palace  and  ruler  of  the  Franks.  During  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  he  indeed  allowed  the  nominal  throne  to  remain  occupied  —  the 
titular  kings  being  mere  puppets  in  his  hands.  He  was  miich  engaged  ui  wars  against 
the  revolted  Alemanni  and  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  etc. ,  but  his  importance  as  a  his- 
toric personage  is  chiefly  due  to  his  wars  against  the  Saracens,  who.  having  conquered 
Septimania  from  the  western  Goths  in  720,  advanced  thence  into  Aquitaine,  conquered 
Bordeaux,  defeated  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  crossed  the  Garonne,  advanced  to  the 
Loire,  and  threatened  Tours.  C.  defeated  them  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  in  782  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  their  leader,  Abd-ur-Rahmfin,  fell,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  their 
progress  in  Europe,  which  had  filled  all  Christendom  with  alarm.  He  defeated  them 
again  in  738,  when  they  had  advanced  in  the  Burgundian  territories  as  far  as  Lyon ; 
deprived  them  of  Languedoc,  which  he  added  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks;  and  left 
them  nothing  of  their  possessions  n.  of  the  Pyrenees  beyond  the  river  Aude.  He  died 
on  the  22d  Oct.,  741,  at  Quiercy  on  the  Oise,  in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  his  projects, 
and  his  greatness,  leaving  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  be  divided  between  his  two 
sons — Carloman,  and  Pepin  the  short. 

CHARLES  MIX,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Dakota,  on  the  Missouri  river;  pop.  *70. 152,  of  whom 
117  were  Indians.     Co.  seat.  Greenwood. 

CHARLES  RIVER,  a  stream  rising  in  central  Massachusetts,  and  flowing  easterly 
to  Boston  harbor.  It  affords  valuable  water-power  in  many  places,  and  in  its  lower 
course  its  banks  are  lined  with  large  and  small  manufacturing  villages. 

OHAXLXS'S  WAIN,  a  common  name  for  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major  (q^$K 
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CHARLESTON,  a  co.  in  e.  South  Carolina,  on  the  ocean,  and  inoiuding  seyeral 
iah&ndB;  1906  sq.m.;  pop.  '7C,  88. 863-^60, 603  colored.  The  Santee  river  is  the  n.e. 
border,  and  ihe  Ashley,  likiisto,  and  Cooper  rivers  intersect  the  county.  The  surface  is  low 
and  level,  and  much  of  the  soil  is  very  rich,  producing  sea-island  and  short  staple  cotton, 
rice,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  The  South  Carolina,  the  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and 
the  North-eastern  railroads  intersect.     Co.  seat,  Charleston. 

CHARLESTON,  a  village  in  Coles  co.,  111.,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis  rail- 
road. 85  m.  w.  of  Terre  Haute.  Id<!.  It  is  the  countj-  scat,  and  has  a  medical  college, 
some  manufactures,  and  the  trade  of  a  productive  agricultural  district.     Pop.  '70,  2,849! 

CKATlTi'RSTOM',  the  chief  city  of  a  district  of  its  own  name  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  sl>»;e,  is  situated  in  lat.  32'  46'  n,,  and  long.  79''  57'  west. 
With  straight  and  regular  streets,  it  occupies  the  fork  of  the  Cooper  and  the  Ashley, 
which,  as  deep  tideways  of  the  respective  widths  of  1400  and  2.100  yards,  here  unite 
with  their  common  estuary  of  7  m.  in  length  to  form  Charleston  harbor.  This  haven  is 
beset  to  seaward  by  a  sandbar.  Which  lias  lis  uses,  however,  as  a  breakwater  and  a 
bulwark.  The  more  practicable  of  its  two  passages— showing  16  ft.  at  ebb  and  22  at 
flood— is  commanded  by  fort  Moultrie  and  fort  Sumter.  The  city  is  built  upon  ground 
raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the  water.  In  1860,  the  pop.  of  C.  was  40,522;  (1870)  48,956; 
(1875)  56,540.  The  exports,  which  are  always  of  much  greater  value  than  the  imports, 
amounted  in  1858  to  $16,924,436;  in  the  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1875,  |19.532,393.  Cotton 
and  rice  are  the  chief  exports.  In  1878,  the  taxable  property  of  C.  was  worth  $26,591,- 
778.  The  public  debt  was  $4,716,754.  There  are  about  40  churches,  the  state  medical 
college,  a  large  orphan  asylum,  etc.  0.  was  founded  in  1672,  receiving  from  France, 
about  1685,  a'  considerable  mflux  of  Protestant  refugees.  It  was  prominent  for  zeid  and 
gallantry  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  the  city  was 
remarkable  for  its  suburban  character  and  verdant  surroundings,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  mainly  opulent  planters,  distinguished  for  hospitality  and  refinement.  It  was  in 
C,  however,  that  the  first  open  movement  was  made  in  favor  of  secession;  and  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants  have  changed  since  then.  In  1860  and  1861,  the  harbor  was  the 
scene  of  several  conflicts;  and  in  1863,  fort  Sumter  was  reduced  to  ruins.  The  harbor 
was  blockaded  in  1861,  and  several  dismantled  hulks  of  vessels  were  filled  with  stones 
and  sunk,  in  order  to  prevent  passase.    In  spite  of  these  precautions,  however,  more 


British  blockade-runners  entered  this  than  any  other  southern  port.     In  Aug. ,  1863,  the 
city  was  bombarded,  and  in  Feb.,  1865,  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  troops. 

CHARLESTON  (antel  the  chief  city  of  South  Carolina  and  capital  of  Charleston 
CO.,  stands  upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
in  lat.  82"  45'  n.,  long.  79*  57'  w.,  7  m.  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  harbor,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  and  land-locked  on  three  sides,  with  a  depth  of  water 
of  from  40  to  50  ft.,  is  one  of  the  be^t  on  the  coast.  It  is  defended  at  the  mouth  by 
four  fortresses,  fort  Moultrie,  fort  Sumter,  castle  Pinckney,  and  fort  Ripley.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  on  account  of  shifting  sand-bars  and  the  uncertain  dVpth  of 
the  water,  would  sometimes  be  difficult  were  it  not  for  the  floating  lights  and  bcll-boats 
provided  by  the  government.  The  water  on  the  bar  is  only  18  ft.  deep,  but  the  channel 
is  being  deepened  by  the  government.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  more  than  5  sq.  m., 
has  nearly  10  m.  of  water  front,  and  more  than  50  m.  of  streets.  The  latter  intersect 
each  other  mostly  at  right  angles,  and  some  of  them  are  spacious.  The  houses,  instead 
of  being  built  in  blocks,  are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  gardens,  shade  trees, 
and  shrubbery,  giving  the  city  a  peculiarly  picturesque  appearance,  while  greatly 
increasing  its  area.  Charleston  was  founded  in  1680  by  an  English  colony.  Its  ^rowtn 
at  first  was  slow,  but  with  the  development  of  the  cotton  traffic  its  commercial  impor- 
tance was  greatly  increased.  The  pop.  '60  was  48,409,  of  which  nearly  one-half  were 
colored.  The  war  of  the  rebellion,  which  begun  here  in  the  spring  of  1861  in  the  com- 
pulsory evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  U.  S.  garrison  under  command  of  gen« 
Robert  Anderson,  and  a  great  fire  which  occurred  a  few  months  later,  paralyzed  the 
business  and  greatly  diminished  the  population  of  the  city.  Commerce  indeed,  between 
1860  and  1865.  was  utterly  destroyed!  The  wharves  decayed,  the  docks  were  filled  up, 
and  the  railroads  leading  into  the  interior  were  torn  up.  It  was  not  until  more  than  a 
year  after  the  peace  that  the  city  was  again  made  a  port  of  entry :  but  from  that  time 
industry  and  commerce  revived  and  have  since  steadily  increased.  The  census  of 
1870  showed  a  very  .slight  increase  of  population  in  comparison  with  that  of  1860,  the 
proportion  of  colored  person.^  to  white  being  about  the  ?ame.  22  to  26.  The  population 
by  the  census  of  1880  was  49,909;  24,005  "being  white,  and  25.994  being  colored.  A 
large  wholesale  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  interior,  an  extensive  r^icm  of  country 
drawing  its  supplies  of  merchandise  from  this  source.  The  overland  trade  with  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  of  the  north-west  in  flour,  bacon,  grain,  etc..  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Rice,  cotton,  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  phosphate  rock  are  the  principal 
exports.  In  the  extent  of  the  cotton  trade,  Charleston  ranks  next  to  New  York  and 
New  Orleans.  The  manufacture  of  fertilizers  from  marl  and  phosphate  rock  has  been 
developed  since  1868  and  is  very  extensive.  Early  vegetables,  grown  in  the  suburbs,  are 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  northern  cities.  The 
whole  amount  of  coastwise  imports  is  very  large  and  constantly  increasing.    Mami- 
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factores  of  iron,  wood,  and  phosphate,  employ  much  capital,  and  afford  occupation  for 
upwards  of  8,000  people.  There  are  several  large  mills  for  removing  the  husk  from 
nee  and  preparing  it  for  market.  A  large  portion  of  the  rice  raised  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  is  cleaned  at  these  miUs.  The  valuation  of  property  by  the  census  of  1870 
was  over  150,000,000.  The  state  assessment  for  1873  was  less  than  this  by  $10,000,000; 
the  city  assessment  for  1878  was  less  by  more  than  $20,000,000.  In  1870  the  number  of 
dwellings  was  6,861;  the  number  of  families,  9,098;  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
mechanical  occupations,  18,705.  There  are  seven  banks  of  discoimt,  with  a  capital  of 
more  than  $8,000,000,  and  five  savings  banks,  with  deposits  amounting  to  more  than 
$1,000,000.  The  public  squares  are  lew  and  small,  the  battery  near  the  water's  edge, 
being  the  principal  public  resort.  There  are  8  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  and 
about  ^  churches,  of  which  11  are  Episcopal,  8  Presbyterian,  5  Roman  Catholic,  5 
Methodist,  4  Baptist,  8  Lutheran,  and  I  Unitarian.  The  most  noted  church  edifice  is 
St.  Michael's  (Episcopal),  built  in  1752.  It  has  a  fine  chime  of  bells,  and  its  tower  can 
be  seen  far  out  at  sea.  St.  Philip's  is  the  oldest  church  organization,  but  its  house  of 
worship  is  not  so  old  as  that  of  St.  Michael's.  In  the  graveyard  adloinin^  St.  Philip's 
lie  the  remains  of  many  noted  persons,  including  Qadsden,  Rutledge,  Pmckney,  and 
Calhoun.  Magnolia  cemetery,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city,  contains  many 
fine  monuments.  The  principal  benevolent  institutions  are  the  orphan  house,  with  an 
endowment  of  $190,000,  and  over  800  inmates;  the  Roman  Catholic  orphan  asylum, 
with  more  than  100  inmates;  the  almshouse;  the  asylum  for  the  aged  and  infirm;  the 
city  hospital ;  and  an  asvlum  for  colored  orphans,  supported  by  the  state.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  tlie  U.  S.  arsenal  and  citadel,  the  market,  city  hall,  court-house, 
orphan  house,  academy  of  music,  custom-house,  postofllce,  Charleston  hotel,  and  Mills 
house.  Three  steam  railroads  have  their  center  here,  and  there  are  horse  railroads  con- 
necting the  different  parts  of  the  city  with  each  other.  The  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas,  and  many  of  them  are  well  paved.  The  schools  of  the  city  are  under  the  control 
of  commissioners  elected  by  the  people  and  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  commis- 
aioners.  In  1872,  there  were  8  public  schools  (5  grammar  ancf  8  primary);  number  of 
diildren  of  school  age,  12,727,  of  whom  6,068  were  enrolled;  number  of  teachers  68,  all 
tiat  four  of  them  males;  total  school  expenditures  over  $40,000  annually.  There  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  private  schools.  Charleston  college,  founded  in  1871. 
in  1872  had  5  instructors,  60  students,  and  a  library  of  8,000  volumes.  The  state  med- 
ical college,  at  the  same  date  had  9  professors.  The  Charleston  library,  founded  in 
1748,  has  14,000  volumes,  and  the  apprentices'  library  is  a  valuable  collection.  Charles- 
ton was  among  the  first  of  the  principal  places  in  the  south  to  enlist  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  1776.  It  was  captured  May  12,  1780,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  by  12,000 
British  regulars  under  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  evacuated  Dec.  14,  1782.  It  was  the 
center  of  the  nullification  movement  of  1830,  which  was  put  down  by  Andrew  Jackson; 
and  the  war  of  the  rebellion  had  its  beginning  here  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
which  aroused  the  northern  people  to  a  stern  resistance.  The  city  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  confederates  until  the  surrender  of  Columbia,  the  state  capita^  to  Sher- 
man, when  it  was  evacuated  by  the  confederate  forces,  and  all  the  public  buildings, 
stores,  cotton  warehouses,  shipping,  etc. ,  were  fired  by  order  of  gen.  Hardee,  the  con- 
federate commander.  When  the  union  forces  took  possession,  Feb.  18, 1865,  they  did  all 
that  they  could  to  rescue  the  city  from  destruction.  During  the  war  many  buildiiu^ 
were  destroyed,  and  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the  churches  nddled  with  shot  and  sheU. 

CHARLESTON  (Post  ofl5ce,  Kanavtha  Court-house),  the  capital  of  West  Vhginia, 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  and  the  Kanawha  river,  at  the  junction  of  Elk 
river;  130  m.  s.w.  of  Wheeling;  pop.  '70,  8,162.  The  Kanawha  is  navigable  to  the 
Ohio.  Charleston  is  in  a  region  productive  of  timber,  coal,  iron,  and  salt,  and  is  an 
important  shipping  point.  The  salt  springs  are  just  above  the  city  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  more  salt  is  made  here  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  country  except  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  The  State-house  is  the  most  conspicuous  building.  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary,  and  several  high  schools.  The  seat  of  the  state  government  was  fixed  here 
April  1,  1870. 

CHABL£8T0WH,  a  seaport  of  Alassachusetts,  in  lat  42"  2'  n.,  and  long.  71"  8'  w.  It 
occupies  a  peninsula  about  2  m.  long,  immediately  to  the  n.  of  Boston,  the  capital  of 
the  state;  of  which,  connected  as  the  two  are  by  bridges,  it  is  virtually  a  suburb. 
Pop.  in  1850,  17,126;  in  1860,  25.063;  in  1870,  28,828.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  peninsula  displays  an  unevennees  of  surface  which  renders  the 
streets,  otherwise  handsome,  somewhat  irregular.  Its  most  prominent  height  is Bunliers 
hill,  celebrated  as  the  first  battle-field  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  surmounted,  in 
1825-48,  by  a  granite  monument  of  220  ft.  in  height  Besides  a  sUte-prison  on  a  large 
scale,  the  city  possesses  one  of  the  principal  navy-yards  of  the  general  government. 
This  establishment,  covering  60  acres,  contains  a  magnificent  rope  walk  1800  ft  long, 
and  a  dry-dock  of  chiseled  granite  measuring  80  ft  in  breath  by  30  in  depth.  C. 
was  incorporated  with  Boston  in  1874. 

CHARLESTOWN  (ante),  now  part  of  Boston,  formerijr  a  city  of  Middlesex  co.. 
Mass.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Charles  river,  and  is  connected  witii 
Boston  by  two  free  bridges.     The  Mystic  river,  which  unites  with  the  Charles  at  this 
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point,  forms  the  boundary  on  the  e.  and  north.  The  pop.  in  1873,  when  the  city 
waa  annexed  to  Boston,  was  28,373.  From  the  territory  of  Charlestown,  originally  very 
large,  several  towns  have  been  taken  on  its  northern  side.  The  surface  of  the 
remaining  portion  is  very  uneven,  two  emiuences.  Bunker  and  Breed's  hills,  rising  near 
the  center,  and  affording  many  fine  building  sites.  On  Bunker  hill  was  fought  a 
celebrated  battle  of  the  revolution,  June  17,  1775,  commemorated  by  a  granite  shaft 
erected  on  the  summit  and  rising  to  the  height  of  220  feet.  The  corner-stone  of  this 
monument  was  laid  in  1825  by  gen.  Lafayette,  and  the  work  was  finished  in  1843. 
The  attempt  of  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety  to  fortify  this  eminence  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  battle,  in  the  course  of  which  the  town  was  burned  by 
the  British,  being  set  on  fire  by  shells  from  Copp's  hill  in  Boston,  and  by  men  who 
were  sent  across  the  Cliarles  for  that  purpose.  C.  is  well  built,  having  some  fine 
streets  aud  residences.  It  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  Mystic  laKe,  exoeHent 
schools,  15  churches  of  various  denominations,  a  public  library  of  15,000  volumes,  a 
fund  of  $23,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  a  home  for  aged  and  indigent  women. 
The  stiito  prison  was  located  here  from  1805  to  a  very  recent  period,  and  Uic  buildings 
used  for  that  purpose  are  still  standing.  A  navy-yard  of  the  United  States,  covering 
more  than  70  acres  of  ground  and  having  all  the  appointments  required  for  such  an 
establishment,  has  existed  here  since  1798.  C.  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  business. 
It  has  manufactories  of  steam  engines,  boilers  and  machmery,  of  stone  and  brass-ware, 
gas  fixtures,  mechanics*  tools,  leather,  draw-pipes,  sugar,  soap,  etc. 

CHARLESTOWN,  the  seat  of  justicfe  of  Jefferson  co.,  W.  Va.,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  10  m.  s.w.  from  Harper's  Ferry;  pop.  70,  1593.  It  is  in  a 
fine  agricultural  district.  It  was  in  this  village  that  John  Brown  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  hanged  Dec.  2,  1859. 

CHAKLET,  Nicolas  Toussaint,  a  French  painter  and  engraver,  b.  in  Paris,  1792, 
was  for  some  years  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  government  office,  but  lost  his  place  at  the 
restoration,  1815,  on  account  of  his  Bonapartism,  and  in  consequence  betook  himself  to 
art.  After  studying  awhile  under  Gros,  he  gradually  formed  for  himself  a  style  in 
which  he  had  no  rival.  C.  is  the  Beranger  of  caricature,  but  without  the  political  bit- 
terness and  sarcasm  sometimes  found  in  the  poet.  His  genial  sketches  of  French  life 
and  manners  were  studied  with  equal  admiration  in  the  salons  of  the  aristocracy  and  in 
the  ateliers,  barracks,  taverns,  etc.,  of  the  lower  classes.  0.  was  especially  successful 
in  his  sketches  of  soldiers  and  children.  His  designs  are  free  from  exaggeration,  while 
fuU  of  spirit,  interest,  and  naivete;  and  his  titles  or  mottoes  were  often  so  witty  and 
suggestive,  that  dramatic  writers  have  founded  pieces  upon  them.  His  sketches  and 
lithographs  are  very  numerous,  and  are  widely  distributed.  Among  his  paintings,  the 
most  remarkable  are — *'An  Episode  in  the  Russian  Campaign"  (in  the  museum  at 
Versailles);  "Moreau's  Crossing  of  the  Rhine"  (at  Lyons);  and  a  .*' Procession  of  the 
Wounded  "  (at  Bordeaux).     C.  died  in  1845. 

CKAXLEVlLLEf  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  about  a  mile  from 
Mezi^res,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  Meuse.  It  is  a 
thriving  place,  well  built,  with  clean  spacious  streets.  It  has  manufactures  of  hard- 
ware, leather,  and  beer,  and  the  Meuse  affords  facilities  for  considerable  trade  in  coal, 
iron,  slate,  wine,  and  pails.    Pop.  '76,  12,881. 

CHARLEVOIX,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Michigan,  on  lake  Michigan  and  Green  river;  600 

m. ;  pop.  70,  1734.  Grand  Traverse  bay  bounds  the  county  on  the  w.,  and  Little 
inverse  bay  on  the  north.    The  chief  business  is  agriciUture.    Co.  seat,  Charlevoix. 

CHARLEVOIX,  a  CO.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  forming  a  triangle,  one  side 
of  which  runs  80  or  90  m.  along  the  n.w.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  Sapuenay  river;  6,224  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  15,611,  of  whom  all  but  nine  were  Roman 
Catholics.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  five  or  six  rivers  that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  one  that  joins  the  Sague- 
nay.    Chief  town.  Bale  St.  Paul. 

CHARLEVOIX,  Pierrb  FiiAKgois  Xavier  de,  1682-1761;  a  French  Jesuit  who 
was  sent  as  a  teacher  to  Quebec  in  1706.  After  about  five  years  he  returned  to  France, 
and  became  professor  of  belles-lettres.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  1720,  and  journeyed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  and  down  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans, 
and  thence  went  to  Paris.  His  principal  work  is  a  valuable  Hutory  of  New  France  (or 
Canada),  which  was  not  published  in  English  until  1865.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of 
Christianity  in  Japan,  ana  a  history  of  Paraguay. 

CHABLOCK.    See  Mustard. 

CEABL0I8,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  on  the  Maas,  about  2  m.  &8.w.  of 
Rotterdam.  It  is  memorable  on  account  of  a  terrible  accident  which  occurred  here  in 
1512.  when  a  religious  procession  crossing  the  ice  in  defiance  of  magisterial  prohibition, 
8,000  of  them  were  precipitated  into  the  Maas.     Pop.  2,000. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  co.  in  s.  Virginia,  on  Staunton  river;  intersected  by  the  Atlantic^ 
Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  Richmond.  Danville  and  Piedmont  railroads;  660  sq.m.; 
pop.  70,  14,618 — ^9,613  colored.  Surface  hilly;  productions,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
tobacco.    Co.  seat,  Marysville. 
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CHARLOTTE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Maine  border  and  the  bay  of 
Pundy ;  1823  sq.m. ;  pop.  71,  25,882.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada,  and  the  North  American  and  European  railroads.  Ship-building  and  sea-fishing 
are  the  occupations  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Chief  town,  St.  Andrews, 
at  the  mouth  of  St.  Croix  river. 

CHARLOTTE,  the  seat  of  justice  and  an  incorporated  city  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich.,  20 
m.  8.W.  of  Lansing,  on  Grand  River  Valley  division  of  the  Michigim  Central,  at  tiie 
crossing  of  the  Peninsular  milrotid ;  pop.  about  3,000.  Lumber  and  agricultui-al  prod- 
ucts furnish  the  greater  part  of  its  trade. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  city  of  North  Carolina,  the  sert  of  justice  of  Mecklenbure  co  ,  on 
Sugar  creek,  and  the  Wilmington,  Charlotte  and  Ratherford  railroad,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  North  Carolina  division  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville,  and  the  Charlotte,  Columbia 
and  Augusta  railroads.  The  city  is  in  the  North  Carolina  gold  region,  and  a  mint  was 
established  in  1838,  but  closed  in  1861  on  account  of  the  rebellion.  iJp  to  that  date  more 
than  $5,000,000  in  gold  had  been  deposited  in  tlie  mint.  There  are  several  manutactories 
in  the  city.  It  was  here  that  the  "Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence"  was 
adopted,  May  31,  1775. 

€EASLOTT£  AMALIE,  chief,  or  rather  only,  town  of  St  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin 
group  of  the  Antilles,  in  lat.  18'*  20'  n.,  long.  64''  55'  west.  It  contains  11,400  inhabi- 
tants, nearly  three  fourths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  colony.  It  has  a  spacious 
harbor,  which,  besides  beinff  largely  visited  by  European  ships  in  general,  is  a  principal 
station  for  the  mail-packets  between  Southampton  and  the  West  Indies. 

CHARLOTTE  AUGUSTA,  1796-1817;  daughter  of  George  IV.  and  queen  Caroline 
of  England.  She  was  well  educated  under  tlie  care  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lady 
Clifford.  It  was  desired  that  she  should  wed  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  she  loved  and 
married  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who,  long  after  her  death,  became  king  of  Bel- 
gium. She  was  married  May  2,  1816;  was  delivered  of  a  still-born  child  early  in  Nov. 
of  the  next  year,  and  died,  in  consequence  of  malpractice,  as  was  believed.  Her  offici- 
ating physician  committed  suicide,  ller  domestic  life  was  most  wretched,  as  her  pub- 
lished letters  show. 

CHARLOTTE  HARBOR,  or  Boca  Graitob,  an  inlet  in  the  ffulf  coast  of  Florida, 
25  m.  long,  and  8  to  10  m.  wide,  with  an  entrance  three  fourths  oi  a  mile  wide,  and  80 
to  40  ft.  deep.  There  is  a  good  harbor,  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a  number  of  islands. 
"Wild  fowl,  fish,  and  oysters  are  plentiful. 

CHABLOT'TENBTJBG,  a  t,  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  Fituated  on 
the  Spree,  3  m.  w.  of  Berlin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  road  leadmg  through  the 
Thiergarten,  and  affording  a  favorite  promenade  to  the  Berliners.  C.  contains  a  royal 
palace,  with  a  fine  garden  and  splendid  orangery,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  anti- 
quities and  works  of  art.  In  a  beautiful  part  of  the  park  a  mausoleum,  designed  by 
Schinkel,  contains  the  remains  of  Frederick  William  III.  and  his  wife,  the  queen  Luise, 
with  their  statues  by  Ranch.  C.  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  hosiery.  Pop.  *71, 
19,518;  '75.  25,900. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  a  village  in  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  65  m.  n.w.  of  Richmond, 
on  the  Orange,  Alexandria  and  Manassas,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroads.  The 
place  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Virginia,  founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson ;  and  Mon- 
ticello,  Jefferson's  home,  is  but  3  m.  distant.     Pop.  '70,  2,888. 

CHABLOTTE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  Prince  Edward  island,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
in  lat.  46*  15'  n.,  and  long.  63*'  7'  west.  The  census  of  May,  *71,  states  the  pop.  &t  8.807. 
The  port  is  the  best  in  a  colony  which,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  remarkab'-e  for  its 
navigable  facilities.  The  town  stands  on  the  s.e.  coast  at  the  bottom  of  Hillsborough 
bay,  and  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  which  each  admit  the  largest  vessels  toa-  scr- 
eral  miles,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  all  weather.  The  harbor  is  rendered  filili  more 
commodious  through  the  stren^h  of  the  tides,  which  enable  ships  to  work  out  and  in 
against  the  wind,  t  C.  T.  has  an  iron  foundry  and  a  woolen  factory,  and  is  lai^ely  engaged 
in  ship-building. 

CHARLTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Georgia,  on  the  Florida  border,  including  a  portion  of  the 
great  Okefenoke  swamp:  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1897 — 401  colored.  Productions,  rice, 
cotton,  tar,  and  turpentine.    Surface  level  and  soil  sandy.     Co.  seat.  Trader's  Hill. 

CHABK  (Lat.  mrmen,  a  song),  properly,  a  form  of  words,  generally  in  verse,  supposed 
to  possess  some  occult  power  of  a  hurtful,  a  healing,  or  a  protective  kind.  Charms 
exert  their  influence  either  by  being  recited,  or  by  being  written  and  worn  on  the  per- 
son; and,  in  this  latter  case,  they  may  be  classed  with  amulets  (q.v.).  Tlie  nature  of 
this  superstition  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  Incantation;  see  also  Magic. 

CHABirEIi-HOUSE  (Ft.  charmer;  Lat.  rnro,  flesh),  a  chamber  situated  in  a  churchya"' 
or  other  burying-place,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  dead  which  were  thrown  up  by  the 
grave-diggers  were  reverently  deposited.  The  C.  was  generally  vaulted  in  the  roof,  ftDd 
was  often  a  building  complete  in  itself,  having  a  chapel  or  chantry  atti^c)\j^ito  it.  1° 
such  cases,  the  charnel-vault  was  commonly  a  crypt  under  the  chaper;  am  even  in 
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churches,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  vault  or  crypt  to  be  employed  as  a  charnel- 
house. 

CHARNOCK,  Stephen,  d.d.,  1628-80;  an  English  non-conformist  minister,  educated 
at  Cambrids:e.  He  began  to  preach  in  London,  and  went  thence  to  Dublin,  where  he 
was  successiful.  In  1660,  he  was  silenced  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don; he  continued  15  years  in  and  near  that  city,  preaching,  but  without  a  settled  con- 
gregation. Many  of  his  sermons  have  l)een  published,  and  his  work  on  the  AUtilniUs 
of  God  is  still  highly  valued.  He  was  a  vigorous  and  original,  as  well  as  judicious  thinker; 
and  as  a  writer  he  was  vivid  and  clear. 

CHABON,  in  classical  mythology,  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  is  first  mentioned  by 
the  later  writers  of  Greece.  His  duty  was  to  ferry  the  shades  of  the  buried  dead  across 
the  rivers  of  the  under-  v/orld.  For  this  service,  he  exacted  an  oltolus  from  each,  and  in 
consequence,  a  coin  of  this  kind  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead.  If  this  rite  was 
neglected,  C.  refused  tor  convey  the  unhappy  shade  across,  and  it  was  doomed  to  wan- 
der restlessly  along  the  shores  of  Acheron.  C.  is  generally  represented  as  a  gloomy  old 
man,  with  a  rough  beard  aAd  wretched  clothes,  in  the  Etruscan  monuments,  he  holds 
a  hamn^er. 

CHAKON'DAS,  a  lawgiver  of  ancient  Greece,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Py  tiiagoras.  It  is  related  that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  one  of  his  own  laws,  by  which 
it  was  made  a  capital  offense  to  appear  armed  in  a  public  assembly.  On returningfrom 
a  military  expedition  he  hastened  to  quell  a  tumult,  having  his  sword  at  his  side.  Beinff 
reminded  by  a  citizen  of  his  law,  he  replied,  "Then  I  will  seal  it  with  my  blood,"  and 
immediately  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast. 

CHAIiOST,  Ar.\[and  Joseph  dk  Bkthune,  Due  de,  1810-65;  a  descendant  of  Sully, 
the  famous  marshal.  C.  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1880  as  a  republican,  and  iu  1838 
was  nuule  a  lieut.  Afterwards  he  served  in  Algeria,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he 
was  appointed  under  secretary  of  st-ate.  He  was  one  of  the  zealous  republicans  in  the 
national  assembly,  and  one  of  the  victims  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  being  imprisoned  at  Ham,  and 
afterwards  exilea  to  Belgium.  In  1854,  Napoleon  III.  expelled  him  ffom  France,  and 
he  went  to  Holland  and  afterwards  to  Switzerland.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  campaign 
of  1815,  in  which  he  severely  criticised  Napoleon's  generalship,  and  a  history  of  the  war 
in  Germany  in  1813. 

CHABB,  ScUmo  umbla,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  salmon,  occurring  in  the 
lakes  of  Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  abundant  in  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  and  in  some  of  those  of  Ireland,  of  the  n.  of  Scotland,  and 
of  Orkney,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  the  Scottish  lakes  it  is  not  found.  It  is  the 
celebrated  ombre  cficvalier  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  sometimes  found  weighing  more 
than  2  lbs.,  but  is  generaHy  under  1  lb.  in  weight.  It  has  only  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tomfir  (the  middle  Ime  of  the  palate)  furnished  with  the  teeth,  agreeing  in  this  with  the 
salmon  and  bull-trout,  and  diflferiu^  from  the  common  trout,  salmon-trout,  etc.  Thcj 
form  is  elongated,  the  greatest  depth  of  the  fish  about  one  fifth  of  the  entire  length ;  the 
fins  are  rather  small;  the  tail  deeply  forked;  the  color  of  the  back  dark  olive,  the  sides 
lighter  and  spotted  with  either  red  or  white,  according  to  the  condition  in  which  the  fish 
is  at  the  time,  the  belly  also  being  sometimes  deep  orange,  and  sometimes  of  a  pale 
color;  these,  and  other  accidental  variations,  causing  the  fish  to  receive  diflPerent  names, 
such  as  COM  (7.,  rstl  (7.,  gilt  C7.,  siloer  C,  and  having  led  some  naturalists  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  different  species.  It  is  not  yet  quite  certain  whether  the  lorgoch  or  red-hellg 
of  Wales  {salmo  salDcUnns  of  some  authors)  ought  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  or  as  a  mere 
accidental  variety;  Whilst  it  is  the  most  delicious  perhaps  of  the  futlwonuhr,  the  (\  is 
also  the  most  beautiful ;  its  rich  purple,  rosy,  and  crimson  tints  and  white  spots  nnider- 
ing  it  indeed  a  brilliant  and  striking  object.  During  summer,  the  C.  haunts  chiefly  dee]) 
cool  water,  and  is  seldom  seen  at  the  surface  till  late  in  autumn.  It  feeds  on  insects 
and  minute  crustaceans.  In  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning  of  winter,  it  ascends  rivers 
to  spawn,  always  choosing  those  which  have  a  rocky  bottom.  Whether  in  lake  or 
stream,  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  clear  waters.  Unfortunately,  the  C.  of  the  English  lakes 
is  taken  in  great  numbers,  by  nets,  at  the  mouths  of  streams,  when  al)out  to  ascend  them 
iu  order  to  spawn,  and  when  not  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table. 

On  some  lakes,  vast  quantities  are  then  caught  for  the  table,  particularly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pottiijg.  A  C.  is  now  and  then  taken  with  fly  when  theanglermay  he  whipping 
a  lake,  which  perhaps  abounds  with  them,  for  trout;  but  this  occurs  but  seldom.  The 
C.  will,  too,  occasionally  take  a  minnow,  if  sunk  deep  and  trailed  slowly;  but  the  sport 
it  affords  is  of  the  most  precarious  nature.  C.  are  fast  diminishing  m  those  of  our 
English  lakes  which  they  still  inhabit,  owing  to  the  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter  which  occurs  at  the  spawning  season.  A  large  kind  of  C,  sometimes  reach- 
ing 4  lbs.  in  weight,  is  found  in  some  of  the  more  northern  Swedish  lakes. 

CHARRIERE,  or  CHARRIERE8,  Is.\bbi.lk  AoNfiTK  db  Saint-Hyacinthe  dr, 
1740-1805;  a  native  of  Holland,  daughter  of  a  Dutch  baron,  and  married  to  a  Swiss, 
who  had  l)een  her  brother's  teacher.      In  1786,  appeared  her  most  important  book, 

<J(ilUte,  or  Letters  Written  in  Lausanne,     She  traveled  in  France  and  England,  and  was 
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an  intimate  friend  of  Benjamin  Constant.  She  was  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  woman, 
but,  owing  to  loss  of  her  estate,  the  latter  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  strict  seclu- 
sion. 

CHARRON,  PiERBE,  1541-1003;  a  French  philosopher,  one  of  the  25  children  of  a 
bookseller  of  Paris.  He  studied  law  at  Bruges,  and  began  practice  in  Paris,  but  not 
haying  immediate  success,  he  went  into  the  church,  and  rose  to  eminence  as  a  preachei. 
At  Bordeaux  he  formed  a  short  but  famous  and  important  friendship  with  Montaigne* 
who,  on  his  death  in  1592,  requested  C.  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  Montaigne  family. 
In  1594,  C.  published  Le  Troia  Verites,  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove  tliat  there  is  a 
God  and  a  true  religion,  aud  that  the  true  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  This  was 
followed  by  a  book  of  sermons,  and  in  1601  came  his  most  remarkable  work,  De  U 
Sage88e,  a  complete  popular  svstem  of  moral  philosophy.  This  work  brought  upon  its 
author  the  most  violent  attacks,  but  a  second  edition  w^as  soon  called  for.  This,  after 
much  opposition,  began  to  appear  in  1608,  but  only  a  few  sheets  had  been  printed  when 
C.  died  suddenly  in  the  street. 

CHAST,  a  marine  or  hydrographical  map,  exhibiting  a  portion  of  a  sea  or  other 
water,  with  the  islands,  coasts  of  cotinguous  land,  soundiygs,  currents,  etc.  See  Map. 
In  the  English  service,  when  coasts  have  been  surveyed  by  the  admiralty,  charts  are 
engraved,  and  are  sold  at  various  prices,  from  Ss.  down  to  6<^.  each.  This  price  is 
below  their  cost,  the  object  being  to  encourage  their  general  use  as  much  as  possible. 
Men-of-war  are  supplied  with  copies  of  every  available  C.  published,  relating  to  the 
regions  likely  to  be  visited.  There  is  a  printed  list  for  every  station.  At  Gibraltar  and 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  are  depots  of  charts  to  supply  ships  whose  destination 
underffoe^  a  change.  All  the  charts  are  brought  home  again,  and  none  are  reissued  until 
revised  and  corrected.  The  navigating  charts,  showing  the  dangers  of  coasts,  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  enable  mariners  to  avoid  them,  arc  generally  on  the  scale  of  half  an 
inch  to  a  mile;  those  of  larger  size  show  all  the  intricacies  of  the  coast.  The  merchanU 
service  is  supplied  with  charts  by  agents,  who  receive  a  stock  from  the  admiralty,  and 
keep  them  on  sale.  The  preparation  of  charts  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  hydrographical 
department  of  the  admiralty.  In  the  financial  year  1879-1880,  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
£11,000  was  provided  for  this  branch,  quite  irrespective  of  the  surveying  that  preceded 
tlie  engraving  of  the  charts,  which  always  costs  a  much  larger  sum.  In  the  five  years 
ending  with  1875,  the  admiralty  sold  495,445  charts,  besides  supplying  the  queen's 
ships. 

CHABTA,  Magna.    See  Magna  Charta. 

CHAETE  (Fr.  a  charter;  Lat.  cfiarta,  paper).  In  the  sense  in  which  we  have  adopted 
this  word  from  the  French,  and  in  which  it  may  be  now  said  to  form  part  of  our  lan- 
guage, it  signifies  a  svstem  of  constitutional  law,  embodied  in  a  single  documenL 
Whether  any  system  of  positive  public  law  existed  in  ancient  France  is,  in  that  country, 
a  subject  of  keen  dispute  amongst  constitutional  antiquaries.  If  any  such  there  was, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  mere  embodiment  of  traditions,  and  not  the 
result  of  any  single  act  of  the  national  will.  Whilst  France  was  divided  into  province* 
and  communes,  local  liberties  and  privileges  unquestionably  existed;  but  where  the 
nation  constituted  no  single  body,  a  constitutional  charter  was  impossible.  The 
first  traces  of  such  a  C.  appear  in  the  14th  c. ;  and  it  is  known  in  the  history  of  the  pub- 
lic law  of  France  as  the  grand  cliarter,  or  the  charter  of  king  John.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
kings  had  called  together  only  partial  assemblies,  but  in  1355  deputies  from  the  whole 
kingdom  were  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  nobility  and  clergy, 
secular  and  regular,  were  represented  by  400  deputies,  the  commons  or  third  estate  by  a 
like  number.  This  body  assumed  to  itself  the  initiative,  and  prepared  a  species  of  con- 
stitution, which  was  accepted  by  tlie  king.  The  chief  triumph  of  the  third  estate  on 
this  occasion  consisted  in  carrying  through  the  doctrine,  that  the  decision  of  any  two 
estates  should  be  invalid  without  the  concurrence  of  the  third.  The  three  orders,  who 
seem  to  have  composed  but  one  assembly,  then  proceeded  to  impose  a  series  of  restric- 
tions on  the  power  of  the  monarch,  which,  confirmed  by  the  dauphin  two  years  later, 
formed  the  foundation  for  the  liberties  subsequently  asserted  at  the  revolution. 

But  the  constitution  to  which  the  term  C.  is  most  frequently  applied  by  the  French 
and  by  us,  is  that  in  which  Louis  XVIII.  solemnly  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  nation 
on  his  restoration  in  1814.  This  C.  has  ever  since  been  considered  the  fundamental  law 
of  constitutional  monarchy  when  that  form  of  government  has  existed  in  France.  In 
some  of  its  provisions,  however,  and  still  more  in  the  mode  of  its  acceptance  by  the 
monarch,  as  "  a  voluntary  and  free  act  of  our  royal  authority,"  and  as  a  **  concession 
made  to,"  not  a  contract  entered  into  with,  his  subjects,  it  was  open  to  the  misconstruc- 
tions which  eventually  led  to  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  *'charte"  sworn  to  on  the 
29th  Aug.  of  that  year  by  king  Louis  Philippe  modified  this  and  some  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  that  of  1814.  On  that  occasion,  the  king  explicitly  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  This  document,  which,  with  some  modifications,  remained  in  force  till 
the  revolution  of  1848,  is  of  so  much  importance,  not  only  from  its  bearing  on  the  past 
history,  and  possibly  on  the  future  destiny  of  France,  but  from  the  analogies  whidi  it 
presents  to  our  own  constitution,  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  a  condensed  view  of 
its  leading  provisions. 
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It  consisted  of  67  articles,  divided  into  7  heads.  Of  these,  the  1st  head,  containing  11 
articles,  treated  of  the  public  rights  of  the  French  people  It  provided  for  the  equSity 
of  all  Frenchmen — a  doctrine  which  it  inherited  from  the  revolution,  and  which  it  unfor- 
tunately left  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  and  indeed  with 
any  other  form  of  government  than  pure  democracy  (see  Equality) — for  their  equal 
admissibility  to  all  employments,  civil  and  militi\ry,  and  for  their  freedom  from  arrest, 
otherwise  than  by  legal  process.  It  guaranteed  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  and 
the  payment  of  the  ministers  of  all  Christian  denominations — a  privilege  which  in  1831 
was  extended  even  to  Jews.  The  liberty  of  printing  and  publishing  was  insured,  the 
censorship  of  the  press  and  conscription  were  abolished,  an  amnesty  for  all  political 
offenses  was  proclaimed,  and  the  security  of  property  giiaranteed,  except  when  its  sac- 
rifice should  be  requisite  for  the  public  good,  in  which  case  it  was  declared  that  the 
owner  must  be  indemnified.  The  2d  head  set  forth  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the 
kingly  power  in  8  articles.  Tlie  supreme  executive  power,  the  command  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  right  of  making  war,  and  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce, 
were  reserved  to  the  monarch,  lo  him.  also,  it  belonged  to  nominate  to  all  offices  of 
public  administration,  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
but  in  no  case  to  suspend  thorn  or  dispense  with  them.  The  high  duties  of  legislation- 
were  shared  between  the  king,  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  the  chamber  of  deputies;  it 
being  provided  that  every  law  should  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  each  chamber,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  king.  An^'  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  might  origi- 
nate any  bill,  except  a  money-bill,  which  was  reserved  for  the  chamber  of  deputies,  as 
for  the  house  of  commons  in  England.  The  8d  head  contained  ten  articles  regarding 
the  chamber  of  peers,  the  nomination  of  whom  was  vested  in  the  king  (the  princes  or 
the  blood  being  peers  by  right  of  birth).  No  limit  was  set  to  their  number;  but  by  the 
law  of  0th  Dec,  1831,  mcorporated  in  the  C,  it  was  declared  that  their  dignity  should 
be  for  life  only.  The  chancellor  of  France  was  president.  The  chamber  of  peerg 
assembled  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  deputies,  and  its  sittings  were  public.  The 
personal  privileges  of  the  peerage,  as  they  exist  in  England,  were  introduced.  The  4th 
head  concerning  the  chamber  of  deputies  contains  16  articles.  It  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  deputies  and  the  sittings  of  the  chamber.  The  electoral  qualification  is 
declared  to  be  the  payment  of  200  francs  of  direct  taxes,  whilst  that  of  a  deputy  is  the 
payment  of  500.  The  voting  is  by  ballot,  both  at  elections  and  in  the  chambers.  The 
number  of  deputies,  which  at  first  was  430,  was  afterwards  raised  to  459.  Each  deputy- 
was  elected  for  5  years,  and  one  half  of  those  for  each  department  were  required  to  have 
their  political  domicile  within  it.  The  C.  became  a  nullity  by  the  revolution  of  Feb., 
1848;  and  by  the  new  constitution  promulgated  on  the  4th  of  Nov.  of  that  year,  the  mon- 
archy of  France  was  converted  into  a  democracy.  By  chapter  4  of  that  document,  the 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  single  assembly  of  950  members,  including  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Algeria  and  the  other  colonies.  The  property  electoral  qualification  was 
abolished,  and  the  age  reduced  for  electors  to  21,  and  for  delegates  to  25.  The  period 
of  three  years  was  fixed  for  the  continuance  of  the  national  assembly.  By  chapter  5, 
the  executive  power  was  intrusted  to  a  citizen,  who  was  to  bear  the  title  of  president. 
He  was  not  to  be  less  than  30  years  of  age,  his  tenure  of  office  was  to  be  4  years,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  re-eligible  until  af  tei  an  interval  of  4  years.  For  an  account  of  the  subse- 
quent changes  by  which  these  and  the  other  arrangements  adopted  at  the  revolution  of 
1848  have  amce  been  superseded,  see  Fbance. 

CHABTEB  (Lat.  charta;  Gr.  ekartes,  paper,  or  anything  written  upon,  from  eharasso, 
to  scratch  or  write).  In  its  most  general  signification,  C.  Is  nearly  synonymous  with 
de^d  and  ijistrument,  and  is  applied  to  almost  any  formal  writing,  in  evidence  of  a  grant, 
contract,  or  other  transaction  between  man  and  man.  In  private  law,  its  most  impor- 
tant use  is  in  the  alienation  of  real  estates,  the  writing  given  to  the  new  proprietor  by  the 
old,  in  proof  of  the  transference  title,  being  usually  called  a  charter.  In  public  law,  the 
name  is  given  to  those  formal  deeds  by  which  sovereigns  guarantee  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  their  subjects,  or  by  which  a  sovereign  state  guarantees  those  of  a  colony  or 
other  dependency.  See  Chakte,  Magna  Charta.  There  is  another  sense  of  the  term, 
in  which  it  is  in  a  measure  intermediate  between  the  two  we  have  mentioned — viz., 
where  we  speak  of  the  C.  of  a  bank  or  other  company  or  association.  In  this  latter  sense- 
it  signifies  an  instrument  by  which  powers  and  privileges  are  conferred  by  the  .state  on 
a  select  body  of  persons  for  a  special  object.  See  Bank,  Corporatiok,  Joint-stock 
Company,  etc.  The  requisites  of  a  C,  when  used  in  the  first  of  these  significations, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  will  be  pointed  out  under  Deed. 

Royal  Charters,  generally  written  in  Latin,  are  of  two  kinds:  I.  Grants  of  lands, 
houses,  honors,  or  liberties  to  persons  who  did  not  previously  possess  them ;  II.  Char- 
ters confirming  ^nts  previously  made,  and  therefore  called  ''charters  of  confirma- 
tion." Confirmation  charters  are  of  three  kinds:  1.  Charters  confirming  previous  grants, 
without  reciting  them:  2.  Charters  of  simple  confirmation,  without  addition  of  any- 
thing new;  8.  Charters  reciting  previous  charters  and  confirming  them,  with  addition  of 
something  new.  These  last  two  classes  of  charters  are  called  charters  of  "  inspeximus,"" 
or  *' vidimus,"  from  the  word  used  by  the  granter  in  saying  that  he  has  seen  the  C. 
which  he  confirms.   Royal  charters  generally  contain  seven  clauses :  1.    The  '  •  premises,'* 
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i.e.,  the  name  and  style  of  the  granter,  the  persons  to  whom  the  C.  is  addressed,  the 
name  and  style  of  the  grantee,  the  reason  why  the  grant  is  made,  and  the  description  of 
the  thing  granted,  2.  The  "tenendum  and  habendum,"  i.e.,  the  way  in  which  the 
Ihiug  granted  was  to  l:)e  held  and  had;  3.  Tlie  '•reddendo,"  the  return  of  rent  or 
gervice  which  was  to  be  made  to  the  granter  by  the  grantee;  4.  The  "quare  volumus," 
or  order  that  the  grantee  should  have  the  thing  granted,  under  certain  penalties;  5. 
The  "sealing"  or  "signature  "  clause,  setting  forth  the  seal,  signature,  or  subscription 
by  which  the  C.  was  authenticated;  6.  The  "  hiis  testibus,"  or  testing-clause,  enumerat- 
ing the  persons  who  were  present  as  witnesses  when  the  0.  was  granted;  7.  The  **dtttc," 
setting  forth  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  the  C.  was  granted. 

Chahtek,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  written  evidence  of  a  grant  of  heritable 
property,  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  feudal  law — viz.,  that  the  grantee,  or 
person  obtaining,  shall  pay  at  stated  periods  a  sum  of  money,  or  perform  ceriain 
services  to  the  granter.  or  person  conferring  the  property.  A  C.  must  be  in  the  form  of 
a  written  deed.  The  granter  of  a  C,  in  virtue  of  the  power  which  he  thus  retains  over 
the  property  and  its  proprietor,  is  called  the  superior;  and  the  grantee,  in  consequence 
of  the  services  which  he  undertakes  to  render,  the  vassal;  whilst  the  stipulated  sum  to 
be  paid  or  service  to  be  rendered,  is  called  the  duty. 

Chart(;rs  are  either  blench  or  feu,  from  the  natm*e  of  the  service  stipulated — a  me  or 
de  me,  from  the  kind  of  holding  or  relation  between  the  granter  and  grantee;  and 
original  or  by  progress,  from  being  first,  or  renewed,  grants  of  the  subjects  in  question. 

BkacJi  and  Feii  Charters. — The  duty  which  the  superior  required  of  his  vassal  in 
former  times  was  almost  always  military  service,  and  the  vassal  was  then  technically 
said  "  to  hold  ward" — to  hold  on  condition  of  warding  or  defending  his  superior.  But 
subsequent  to^the  rebellion  of  1745,  in  which  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  feudal 
relation  were  experienced,  this  holding  was  abolished  (So  Geo.  III.  c.  50),  and  the  only 
duties  which  it  has  since  been  lawful  to  insert  in  C.  are  blendi  and/eu  duties.  The  former 
is  a  merely  nominal  payment — a  penny  Scots,  a  red  rose,  or  the  like,  sipetatur  tantum 
ishould  it  be  asked);  the  latter  is  a  consideration  of  some  real  value.  Original  blencli 
U.  having  lost  all  object,  and  having  no  other  effect  but  that  of  subjecting  sufKiriors  to 
considerable  expense  in  keeping  up  their  titles,  have  become  rare  in  modern  practice.  The 
forms  of  charters  var3ring  accortfing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  granted, 
and  the  relations  established  between  the  Ranter  and  grantee,  are  of  too  technical  a  nature 
to  admit  of  explanation  in  this  work.  They  will  be  found  very  clearly  and  shortly 
stated  in  Bell's  Law  DUiionary^  voce  "  Charter." 

GHABTEB-HOtrSE  (a  corruption  of  GJuirtreuie,  i.e.,  Carthusian)  is  a  hospital, 
chapel,  and  school-house,  in  London,  instituted  in  1611  by  sir  Thomas  of  Sutton,  Camps 
castle,  in  the  co.  of  Cambridge.  It  had  originally  been  a  Carthusian  monastery  (founded 
in  1371  by  a  sir  Walter  Mauny  and  tlie  bishop  of  Sudbury),  but  on  the  dissolution  of 
monastic  establishments  by  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  made  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  nets 
and  pavilions.  After  undergoing  many  alterations,  and  passing  into  the  possession  of 
various  distinguished  persons,  it  was  finally  purchased  from  lord  Suffolk,  for  £18,000, 
by  sir  Thomas  Sutton,  who  endowed  it  with  the  revenues  of  upwards  of  20  manors, 
lordships,  and  other  estates,  in  various  parts  of  England.  This  **  masterpiece  of  Prot- 
estant English  charity,"  as  old  Fuller  calls  it,  serves  three  uses — it  is  an  asylum  for  fjoor 
brethren,  an  educational  and  a  religious  institution;  hence  Bacon  terms  it  a  "triple 
good."  The  poor  bretlirea  are  80  in  number.  None  are  admitted  under  50 years  of  age. 
and  only  those  who  have  been  housekeepers  are  eligible.  Each  brother  has  a  separate 
apartment,  a  share  of  attendance  from  domestics,  an  ample,  though  plain  diet,  and  an 
allowance  of  about  £36  a  year  for  clothes  and  other  matters,  and  four  weeks'  holiday 
every  autumn.  The  brethren  must  be  bachelors  and  members  of  the  church  of  England. 
Among  the  poor  brethren  in  by -gone  years  were  Elkanah  Settle,  the  antagonist  of  Dryden, 
John  Bagford,  the  antiquary;  Isaac  de  Groot,  a  descendant  of  Grotius;  and  Alexander 
.Macbean,  who  assisted  Johnson  in  the  preparation  of  his  dictionary.  The  8eJi4)lars  are  44 
in  number,  admissible  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14.  They  are  understood  to  be  "the 
sons  of  poor  gentlemen  to  whom  the  charge  of  education  is  too  onerous;"  as  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  brethren,  it  is  not  always  the  proper  parties  who  are  chosen.  There  are  exhi- 
bitions, scholarships,  and  medals  competed  for  at  certain  times  by  the  scholars.  In  addition 
to  the  scholars  properly  so  called,  i.e.,  such  as  receive  a  freeboard  and  education,  a  large 
number  of  youths  are  sent  to  the  charter-house  school  because  of  its  reputation.  ThcHJ 
either  board  with  the  masters,  or  simply  attend  during  the  day.  The  number  of  extra 
boarders  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  scholars.  The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  queen,  15  governors,  selected  from  great  officers  of  the  state,  and  master  himself, 
whose  salary  from  the  foundation  is  £800  per  annum.  Among  the  eminent  individuals 
educated  m  this  establishment,  are  Dr.  Barrow,  Judge  Blackstone,  Addison,  Steele, 
John  Wesley,  bishop  Thirlwall,  George  Grote,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  and  sir  Charles  East 
lake. 

The  charter-house,  which  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  Aldersgate  street,  is  a 
quaint  old  building,  interesting,  though  not  very  beautiful.  The  chapel  contains  Sui 
ton's  tomb,  which  was  opened  in  1842,  when  the  body  of  the  founder  was  discovered 
in  a  coflJn  of  lead  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  bodv,  like  an  Egvptiau  mummv-case. 
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CHARTER  OAK,  a  famous  tree  that  stood  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  until  blown  down 
by  a  storm,  in  Aug.,  1856.  Its  name  was  given  because  when  sir  Edmund  Andros,  gov- 
ernor of  New  England  and  New  York,  came  to  Hartford  in  1687,  by  the  order  of  James  II., 
to  demand  the  colonial  charter,  that  document  was  hidden  in  a  hollow  of  the  tree  by 
capt,  James  Wadsworth,  and  thus  preserved.  Though  some  writers  have  cast  doubt  on 
this  interesting  tradition,  it  is  generally  accepted  by  historians. 

CHAEIEB-PABTY  (Fr.  chartre-partie,  so  called  from  such  documents  being  at  one 
time  divided — in  Fr.  purli—ainl  one  half  given  to  each  party  concerned),  the  title  given 
to  a  contract  in  which  the  owner,  or  master  of  a  ship,  with  consent  of  the  owner,  lets  the 
vessel,  or  a  portion  of  her,  to  a  second  party,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  one  port 
to  another  port ;  hence  the  vessel  is  said  to  be  ehnrtered.  The  document  must  be  stamped. 
It  must  specify  the  voyage  to  be  performed,  and  the  terms  on  which  the  cargo  is  to  bo 
carried.  On  the  part  of  the  ship,  it  is  covenanted  that  she  shall  be  seaworthy;  well- 
found  in  rigging,  furniture,  and  provisions ;  and  that  the  crew  be  suitable  in  number 
and  competency;  that  she  shall  be  ready  to  receive  the  cargo  on  a  given  day,  wait  its 
complete  delivery  for  a  certain  period ;  and  sail  for  the  stipulated  port  when  laden,  if 
the  weather  for  the  time  permits.  The  freighter's  portion  of  the  contract  obliges  him 
to  load  and  unload  at  suitable  periods,  under  specified  penalties,  and  to  pay  the  freight 
as  agreed  on.  The  master  must  not  take  on  board  any  contraband  goods,  or  otherwise 
render  the  vessel  liable  to  seizure.  The  owner  is  not  responsible  for  losses  caused  by 
war,  fire,  or  shipwreck,  unless  arising  from  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew. 

CH ARTIER,  Alain,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  letters  in  France  in  the  15th  c, 
supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1880.  After  studying  at  the  university  of  Paris,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Charles  VI.,  and  after  that  to  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII.  The  lot  of  C.  was  cast  in 
troubled  times;  he  felt  the  agony  of  Agincourt,  and  saw  the  rise  of  the  maid  of  Orleans. 
The  story  of  the  famous  kiss  bestowed  by  Margaret  of  Scotland,  wife  of  that  Louis  the 
dauphin  who  was  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Louis  XI.,  "  on  that  precious  mouth  from 
which  has  issued  so  many  witticisms  and  virtuous  sentences,"  is  interesting  if  only  as  a 
proof  of  tlie  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  the  ugliest  man  of  his  day  was  held, 
llis  best  works  are  said  to  be  LeLiti'eden  Quartre  Da/fies,  which  was  called  forth  by  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  and  Le  Qaadriloque'Invectif,  a  patriotic  dialogue. 

CHABTISHi  a  movement  in  Great  Britain  for  the  extension  of  political  power  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  arising  in  a  great  measure  out  of  wide-spread  national  distress 
and  popular  disappointment  at  the  results  of  the  reform  bill.  Prior  to  1831,  the  middle 
classes  had  sought  popular  aid  towards  obtaining  their  own  enfranchisement.  The 
assistance  was  given,  the  people  expecting  to  receive  help  in  their  turn.  After  the  pass- 
ing of  the  reform  bill,  agitation  ceased  for  a  time,  and  the  members  returned  to  parlia- 
ment were  indifferent,  or  opposed;  to  any  further  change  in  the  political  arrangements 
of  the  country.  The  middle  classes  were  salistied  with  their  own  success,  and  generally 
looked  with  small  favor  on  projects  for  the  further  extension  of  political  inliuence  among 
the  masses.  A  season  of  commercial  depression  set  in  about  1835,  and  failing  harvests 
for  several  years  terribly  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  i>eo])le.  Food  became  dear, 
w^es  fell,  mtmufactories  were  closed,  work  became  scarce.  The  people  associated  their 
sufferings  with  their  want  of  direct  influence  upon  the  government,  and  agitation  for  an 
extended  franchise  becan.  In  l^^HS,  a  committee  of  6  members  of  parliament  and  6 
working-men  prepared  a  bill,  embodying  their  views  as  to  what  were  iust  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  This  was  the  "people's  charter."  It  claimed — 1.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  voting  to  ever}'  (male)  native  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  every  nat- 
ui-alizcd  foreigner  resident  in  the  kingdom  for  more  than  two  years,  who  should  be  21 
years  of  age.  of  sound  mind,  and  unconvicted  of  crime;  2.  Equal  electoral  districts;  3. 
Vote  by  ballot;  4.  Annual  parliaments;  5.  No  property  qualification  for  members;  and 
6.  Payment  of  members  of  parliament  for  their  services.  This  programme  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Immense  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country,  many  of  them 
being  attended  by  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people.  Fiery  orators  fanned  the 
popular  excitement,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  extreme  party  among  their  leadei-s. 
physical  force  was  soon  spoken  of  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  justice.  The  more 
moderate  and  thoughtful  of  the  chartists  were  overruled  by  the  fanatical  and  turbulent 
spirits,  and  the  people,  alread}'  aroused  by  suffering,  were  easily  wrought  into  frenzy 
by  those  who  assumed  the  direction  of  their  movements.  In  the  autumn  of  1838,  torch- 
light meetings  began  to  be  held.  The  danger  of  these  meetings  was  obvious,  and  they 
were  at  once  proclaimed  illegal.  Some  or  the  more  prominent  leaders  were  arrested, 
amid  intense  popular  excitement,  and  subjected  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  A 
body  calling  itself  the  national  convention,  elected  bv  the  chartists  throughout  the 
kingdom,  commenced  sitting  in  Birmingham  in  May,  1§39.  It  proposed  to  the  people 
varous  means  of  coercing  the  legislature  into  submission,  recommending,  among  other 
things,  a  run  on  the  savings-banks  for  gold,  abstinence  from  excisable  articles,  exclusive 
dealing,  and  in  the  last  resort,  universal  cessation  from  labor.  During  its  sittings,  a 
collision  took  place  with  the  militarj'  in  Birmingham.  Public  meetings  were  forbidden, 
and  alarming  excesses  were  committed  by  the  irritated  mob.  In  June,  1839.  a  petition 
in  favor  of  the  charter  was  presented  to  the  house  of  commons,  signed  by  1,280,000  per- 
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sons.  The  bouse  refused  to  name  a  day  for  its  consideration  and  the  national  conven- 
tion retaliated  by  advising  the  people  to  cease  from  work  throughout  the  country.  For- 
tunately, this  advice  was  not  followed,  but  the  disturbance  in  ihe  public  mind  increased, 
and  in  Nov. ,  an  outbreak  at  Newport  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  10 
persons  and  the  wounding  of  great  numbers.  For  taking  pait  in  tliis  wild  insuri-ection, 
three  of  its  leaders  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  their  punishment  was  afterwards  com- 
muted to  transportation.  In  1842,  great  riots  look  place  in  the  northern  and  midland 
districts,  not  directly  caused  by  the  chartists,  but  encouraged  and  aided  by  them  after 
the  disturbances  began.  In  the  same  year,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Joseph  Sturge  to 
unite  all  friends  of  popular  enfranchisement  in  a  complete  suffrage  union,  but  he  only 
succeeded  in  dividing  their  ranks.  In  1848,  the  turmoil  in  France  created  great  excite- 
ment in  England,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  lest  an  armed  attempt  should  be  made  to 
subvert  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Two  hundred  thousand  special  constable  swere 
enrolled  in  London  alone.  There  were  several  local  outbreaks,  and  much  real  danger, 
but  the  attempts  at  disorder  were  efficiently  met,  and,  as  usual,  the  only  result  was  the 
punishment  of  the  more  prominent  men,  and  the  postponement  of  the  desired  reforms. 

Since  1848,  C.  has  gradually  died  out.  Its  principles  were  not  new.  The  duke  of 
Richmond,  in  1780,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  house  of  lords  to  give  universal  jiiili'rage 
and  annual  parliaments.  In  the  same  3'ear,  Charles  James  Fox  declared  himself  iu  favor 
of  the  identical  six  points  which  were  afterwards  included  in  the  charter.  And  n(  arcr 
our  own  time,  earl  Grey,  Mr.  Erskine,  sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  many  others,  formed 
a  "society  of  friends  of  the  people,"  which  aimed  at  obtaining  a  very  large  extension 
of  the  suffrage. 

The  great  body  of  chartists  were,  however,  not  so  much  actuated  by  the  weight  of 
precedent  or  argument,  as  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  actual  want,  and  nu  indefinite 
feeling  that  the  laws  were  somehow  to  blame  for  not  providing  them  with  the  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence.  But  there  were  many  among  them  who  had  studied  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  their  demands,  and  maintained  them  from  an  intelligent  conviction  of 
their  truth.  These  men  declared  that  all  persons  had  an  equal  natural  right  to  share  in 
determining  the  laws  under  which  they  lived ;  and  further,  that  as  they  were  required 
to  contribute  to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  tliey  were  justly  entitled  to  be  heard  as  to 
the  application  of  the  public  funds.  Taxation  and  obedience  being  universal,  represen- 
tation ought  to  be  so.  This  view  being  conceded,  all  the  other  points  of  the  charter 
naturally  followed,  they  being  merely  arrangements  for  securing  the  free  action  of  the 
right  contended  for.  Some  of  the  chartist  advocates  went  far  beyond  this.  There  were 
those  among  them  whose  aims  included  little  less  than  the  reorganization  of  society.  One 
of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  cause  wrote  in  favor  of  nationalizing  the  land,  and  remod- 
eling the  currencv;  he  also  proposed  a  svstem  of  state  loans  for  the  assistance  of  laborers 
who  desired  to  become  capitalists,  and  national  marts  for  the  exchange  of  wealth  on 
terms  of  equity  and  justice.  Pressed  a  little  further,  these  views  would  have  developd 
into  communism;  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  most  chartists  held  so  strongly  the  doc- 
trine of  indinidual  rights,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  subordinate  man  to  socie^.  See 
Communism,  Socialism.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  majority  was  merely  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  masses,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  use  it  wisely  and  honestly, 
and  put  an  end  to  what  they  considered  the  selfish  and  interested  rule  of  classes  who 
had  long  monopolized  the  control  of  the  state.  The  opponents  of  C.  answered,  that  if 
the  question  was  argued  as  one  of  right,  it  would  go  far  beyond  the  conclusions  which 
the  chartists  had  reached.  The  right  appertainea  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and 
there  was  no  just  reason  why  sane  persons  under  21  should  be  deprived  of  it.  It  would 
also,  they  maintained,  give  all  power  to  the  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  community, 
and  thus  subject  intelligence  to  brute  force.  Government  existed  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  and  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  depend  on  the  wisdom,  and  not  on  the  mere 
number  of  the  people.  Then  if  representation  depended  upon  taxation,  it  should  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid.  Finally,  they  denied  that  men  as  such  had  a  right  to 
vote;  their  right  was  to  be  well  governed,  and  universal  suffrage  was  more  likely  to 
destroy  society  than  to  confer  happiness  or  insure  justice. 

The  cause  which  put  an  end  to  C.  as  an  organization  was  undoubtedly  the  improve- 
ment in  the  circumstances  of  the  people  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 
Since  then,  the  chief  points  of  the  charter  have  actually  become  law.  A  property  quali- 
fication is  no  loneer  necessary  in  a  representative;  the  reform  acts  of  1867-68  have  vir- 
tually established  manhood  suffrage;  and  the  act  of  1872  gave  vote  by  ballot.  The  efforts 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  live  by  manual  labor  are  now  directed  towards  securing, 
by  trades-unions  and  other  means,  a  larger  share  than  formerly  in  the  profits  of  industry. 

CHABTBE8,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  47  m.  8.w.  of  Paris, 
is  built  partly  at  the  base  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  Eure, 
which  is  here  divided  into  two  channels,  one  flowing  within,  and  the  other  without  the 
ramparts,  which  are  converted  into  agreeable  promenades.  C.  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lower  town,  connected  by  streets  almost  inaccessible  to  carriages.  The  upper  town  has 
some  good  streets,  but  the  lower  is  ill  built.  The  houses  are  old,  and  many  of  them 
composed  of  wood,  with  their  gables  to  the  street.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Europe,  with  its  lofty  spires,  one  of  them  tow- 
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ering  to  a  height  of  more  than  400  ft.,  crowns  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  has  no  less  than 
180  painted-giass  windows,  the  workmanship  ot  which  is  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  equaled 
elsewhere  in  France.  The  church  of  St.  Pierre,  and  the  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  gen. 
Marceau,  are  also  objects  of  interest.  The  weekly  corn-market  of  C.  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  France,  and  is  remarkable  as  bein^  under  a  corporation  of  women,  who  contrive  to 
get  through  all  the  business  most  satisfactorily  in  less  than  an  hour.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  woolen,  hosiery,  and  leather.     Pop.  '76,  20,067. 

0.  is  a  ver^  ancient  cit^.  Under  the  Roman  rule  it  was  called  Autricumy  and  reipoains 
of  Roman  antiquity  are  still  found. 

CH ARTRES.  Robert  Philippe  Louib  Eugene  Fekdikai^d  d'Orleanb,  Due  de,  b. 
1840;  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,  and  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  but  two  years  old,  and  when  he  was  eight  the  revolution 
drove  him  into  exile.  He  was  cared  for  at  Eisenach,  in  (Germany,  but  soon  afterwards 
joined  his  family,  who  were  in  England.  In  1860,  he  traveled  in  the  east,  and  in  1861 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  elder  brother,  the  count  of  Paris.  Both  of  them 
served  for  a  time  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  on  gen.  McClellan's  staff;  but  they  went  to 
England  in  the  summer  of  1863.  In  June,  18CS,  Robert  married  his  cousin  Francois 
Marie  Amelie  d' Orleans,  by  whom  he  has  five  children.  After  the  revolution  of  Sept., 
1870,  he  returned  incognito  to  France,  and  served  in  sen.  Chanzy's  army;  and  in  1871, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  act  banishing  the  Orleans  family,  he  was  appointed  a  mai.  in  the 
army  and  served  in  Algeria.  He  has  published  his  travels,  and  his  father's  posthumous 
work  on  the  campaigns  of  the  French  army  in  Africa  in  1885  and  1889. 

CHA&TBX1J8E,  La  GRAin>E,  a  celebrated  monastery  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Is^re,  situated  13  m.  n.n.e.  of  Grenoble,  in  the  wUd  and  romantic  valley  of  the  Guiers, 
nearly  4,000  ft  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  mountain-forests  of  the  Alps; 
and  the  route  to  it,  through  a  mountain-gorge,  down  which  a  rapid  river  dashes  far 
below  the  traveler,  while  above  him  rise  precipitous  and  foliage-lined  rocks,  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  height,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque.  The  convent  is  a  huge  ungainly 
structure,  dating  mostly  from  the  17th  c,  earlier  buildings  having  been  destroy^  sev< 
eral  times  by  fire.  The  ci^nvent  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Bruno,  who  settled  a  little  higher 
up  the  mountain  in  1084,  giving  the  name  of  the  place,  C,  to  his  order.  The  roonlu 
had  at  one  time  considerable  property,  but  they  were  despoiled  at  the  revolution  of  1789. 

GHABTULABY  (Lat.  eharttUaria,  ehartoloffia)  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  collection  of 
charters.  So  soon  as  any  body,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  came  to  be  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  charters,  obvious  considerations  of  convenience  and  safe^  would 
suggest  the  advantage  of  having^  them  classified  and  copied  into  a  book  or  roll.  Such 
book  or  roll  has  generally  received  the  name  of  a  chartulary.  Mabillon  traces  char- 
tularies  in  France  as  far  back  as  the  10th  c,  and  some  antiquaries  think  that  chartu- 
laries  were  compiled  even  still  earlier.  But  it  was  not  until  tlie  12th  and  18th  centuries 
that  chartularies  became  common.  They  were  kept  not  only  by  all  kinds  of  religious 
and  civil  corporations,  but  even  by  private  families.  Manjr  df  them  have  been  printed, 
and  their  contents  {generally  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  all  historical,  archttologicai,  and 
genealogical  inquiries. 

CHABTBDI8.    See  Sgtlla  and  Chartbdis. 

CHA8CHI8H.    See  Heiip,  Indian. 

CHA8E.  When  one  vessel  is  pursuing  another  at  sea,  the  pursued  yessel  is  often 
called  the  ehaae,  and  the  pursuer  the  ehaaer.  The  maneuver  also  gives  name  to  certain 
guns  on  board  ship:  &  bow-chaser  being' a  gun  pointing  ahead,  and  a  stem-duuer  pointing 
astern. 

GHA8E,  in  a  gun,  is  the  name  given  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  length  between  the 
muzzle  and  the  trunnions. 

CHASE,  a  CO.  in  e.  central  Kansas,  on  the  Keosho  river  and  its  affluents,  inter- 
**ected  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad;  757  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70,  1975.  It  is 
an  agricultural  region.     Co.  seat,  Cottonwood  Falls. 

CHASE.  Irah,  D.D.;  1793-1864;  educated  at  Middlebury  college  and  Andover  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  ordained  in  1817.  He  labored  for  a  time  as  a  Baptist  missionary 
in  West  Virginia,  and  in  1818  became  professor  in  a  theological  school  m  Philadelphia. 
The  school  was  transferred  to  Washington,  and  he  remained  in  his  professorship  seven 
years.  In  1825,  he  aided  in  establishing  a  theological  school  at  Newton  Center,  Mas.s., 
m  which  he  was  a  professor  for  nearly  20  years.  In  1830,  he  assisted  in  founding  the 
Baptist  mission  in  France.  Among  his  works  are  Tfte  Life  of  John  Bunyan;  The  Design 
of  Baptisim;  The  Work  Oiaiming  to  be  the  GonstUution  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  rmsedftwn  the 
Greek;  Infant  Baptism  an  Invention  of  Man;  and  many  sermons  and  essays. 

CHASE,  Philander,  d.d.,  1775-ia52;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1795,  and  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  1798.  He  labored  as  a  missionary  in  western 
New  York,  and  in  1811  became  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1817,  he 
went  to  Ohio,  where,  two  years  afterward,  he  was  chosen  bishop.  A  few  years  later  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  Kenyon  college  and  Gambler  theological  seminary.  In  1885,  he 
became  bishop  of  Illinois,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  Jubilee  college^  at 
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Robin's  Nest,  where  he  died.     Among  his  works  are  A  Pica  for  tJie  West;  27u  Star  in  the 
Went,  or  Ktnyoii  College \  Reminu*ci  nct9,  etc. 

CHASE,  Salmon  Portland,  1808-73;  b.  N.  H.      He  was  the  son  of  a  fanner, 
and  a  nephew  of  bishop  Chase,  who  siipervist^d  his  earlier  education.      Graduating 
from  Dartmouth  college  in  1826,  he  opened  a  school  for  boys  at  the  national  capi- 
tal, and  in  1830  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  almost  his  earliest  work  was  iJie 
preparation  of  an  edition  of  the  statutes  of  Ohio  with  annotations,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  state.    This  assisted  him  in  gaining  practice,  and  in  1884  he  was  appointed 
solicitor  in  Cincinnati  for  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  Ilis  first  effort  in  a  cause  touch- 
ing slavery  was  in  defense  of  a  colored  woman  claimed  as  a  fugitive.     He  maintained 
that  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1 793  was  void,  because  unwarranted  by  the  federal  consti- 
tution.    In  the  same  year  he  defendi;d  James  G.  Birney  (subsequently  the  candidate  of 
the  abolitionists  for  president),  who  had  been  prosecuted  under  the  state  law  for  harbor- 
ing a  slave.     In  this  case  he  argued  that  slavery  was  a  local  institution,  tuid  that  as  the 
slave  had  been  brought  into  a  free  state  by  his  master,  he  was  in   fact  free.     In 
1846,  in  the  Van  Zandt  case  before  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  he  took  the  ground  that 
under  the  ordinance  of  1787  no  fugitive  from  service  could  be  reclaimed  from  Ohio 
unless  he  had  escaped  from  one  of  the  original  states;  that  it  was  the  understanding  of 
the  makers  of  the  constitution  that  slavery  was  to  l)e  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  several 
states,  without  sanction  or  support  from  the  federal  government;  and  that  the  clause  in 
the  constitution  relating  to  persons  held  to  service  was  a  compact  between  the  states, 
conferring  no  power  of  legislation  on  congi'ess,  and  was  never  intended  to  confer  such 
power.     In  1841,  he  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  liberty  party  of  Ohio, 
which  nominated  him  for  governor.     In  the  national  liberty  convention  at  Buffalo  in 
1843,  and  in  subsequent  conventions  until  the  nomination  (in  1848)  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  for  president,  0.  was  a  leading  member,  and  in  most  cases  directed  the  proceed- 
ings.   In  Feb.,  1849,  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator  from  Ohio,  his  vote  coming  from  all 
the  democrats  and  a  few  freesoil  members.    He  acted  generally  with  the  democrats 
until  the  nomination  (in  1852)  of  Pierce  on  a  strongly  pro-slavery  platform,  when  he 
withdrew  and  undertook  the  formation  of  an  independent  democratic  party.  The  debate 
on  the  Nebraska  bill  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  oppose  the  famous  compromise,  to 
which  he  moved  an  amendment  looking  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  the  territories?; 
but  it  was  not  adopted.  Through  all  the  contest  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
and  the  Kansas  debate,  he  was  foremost  in  opposition  to  slavery  extension.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  heard  on  other  important  subjects.     He  favored  internal  improvements 
by  the  general  government,  and  supported  the  free  homestead  movement,  and  cheap 
postage.     In  18^6,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  by  the  votes  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Nebraska  bill,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1857.     His  name  was  before  the  first  national 
convention  of  the  republican  party  (I806)  for  president,  but  was  withdrawn  at  his  own 
request.     He  was  named,  also,  in  the  convention  that  nominated  Lincoln,  but  was  not 
pressed.     In  1861,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  held  tlie  ofBce  until 
Jul^  30,  1864,  when  he  resigned.    In  this  position  the  arduous  duties  of  sustaining  the 
national  credit  in  the  struggle  with  the  rebellion  devolved  in  a  great  degree  upon liim; 
and  he  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.     The  death  of  Roger  B.  Taney  in  Oct,  1864, 
made    a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  the  chief  justice  of   the  U.  S.  supreme  court, 
which  was  immediately  filled  by  the  appointment  of  C,  in  which  capacity  he  presided 
at  the  trial  on  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson  in  Mar.,  1868.     About  this  time, 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  the  republican  party  became  so  decided  as  to  throw 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  democrats,  at  whose  national  convention,  July,  1868,  be 
was  prominently,  though  unsuccessfully,  urged  as  a  presidential  candidate.     In  1870,  he 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  the  effects  of  which  lasted  until  his  death. 

CHASE,  Samuel,  1741-1811;  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence ;  son  of  an  JEpiscopal  clergyman,  and  a  lawyer  in  Annapolis,  Md.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  strongest  friends  of  colonial  liberty;  was  a  member  of  the  continental 
congress  for  four  years,  and  in  1776  went  with  Charles  Carroll  and  others  on  the  fruits 
less  errand  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  join  in  the  rebellion  against  English  rule.  He 
filled  several  judicial  offices  in  Maryland,  and  in  1796  was  appointed  associate  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  In  1804,  John  Handolph  brought  about  his  impeachment  for 
misdemeanor  in  the  conduct  of  political  trials,  but  he  was  found  not  guilty  on  trial  by 
the  U.  S.  senate.    He  remained  on  the  supreme  court  bench  until  his  death. 

GHA8IDIM  {**  Pietists  "^.  This  name  anciently  denoted  a  whole  class  of  Jewish  sects. 
After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews,  with  regard  to  their  observance  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  were  divided  into  two  classes — CfuiMdim  and  Zadikim.  When  the  so-called 
great  synagogue  was  commissioned  by  the  Persian  government  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
civil  and  religious  laws  for  the  emigrant  Jews  returning  to  settle  in  their  native  land, 
several  innovations  were  made  on  the  Mosaic  law.  Those  who  accepted  these  innovations 
were  styled  the  C. ;  while  those  who  rejected  them  were  styled,  or  styled  themselves,  tbe 
Zadikim,  or  ''upright,"  because  they  adhered  strictly  to  the  law  given  by  Moses,  ^i^* 
out  observing  any  of  the  additions  made  to  it.  The  C.  branched  forth  into  several  sects, 
all  holding  traditions  in  connection  with  the  written  law,  which  they  believed  to  pos«» 
a  divine  sanction  equally  with  that  law.    The  Pharisees,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New 
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Testament,  formed  an  cjii'^y  sect  amoiiff  the  C,  while  from  the  Zttdikim  sprang  forth  the 
Hellenistic  Samaritans,  Esseces,  Sadaucoes,  etc.  Afterwards,  the  C,  or  Pharisees, 
split  into  Talmudists,  Rabbinists,  and  Cabalists,  some  of  whom  underwent  still 
further  subdivision.— The  modern  C.  are  not,  like  those  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees, 
marked  by  any  peculiar  spiritualistic  tendency  In  religion,  but  rather  by  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  certain  traditional  forms,  and  a  blind  subservience  to  their  teachers.  Their 
doctrine  was  promulgated  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  by  Israel  of  Podolia,  called  Baal^- 
Shem  ("lord  of  the  name,"  so  called  because  he  professed  to  perform  miracles  by  using^ 
the  gi'eat  cabalistic  name  of  the  supreme  being).  Though  condemned  by  the  ortliodoz 
rabbis,  this  new  teacher  had  great  success  in  Galicia,  and  when  he  died  (1760)  left 
40,000  converts.  They  arc  now  broken  into  several  petty  sects;  their  religion  is  utterly 
formal,  and  its  ceremonies  are  coarse  and  noisy. 

CHASIHGi  the  art  of  working  raised  or  half-raised  figures  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  or 
other  metal.  It  was  called  ccBlatura  by  the  Romans;  and  the  term  is  expressly  limited 
by  Quintilian  to  working  in  metal.  The  same  art  when  exercised  on  wood,  ivory, 
marble,  precious  stones,  or  glass,  was  called  sculptura.  See  Cakving.  Iron  was  some- 
times,  though  rarely  used,  silver  having  been  always  the  favorite  metal  for  this  purpose. 
Closely  connected  with,  but  still  distinguished  from  C,  is  the  art  of  stamping  with  the 
punch,  which  the  Romans  designated  by  exeudere.  The  Greek  tomtUke  is  usually  sup 
posed  to  correspond  to  C,  but  the  point  is  by  no  means  free  from  dispute.  The  art  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  ark  of 
Cypselus,  and  other  productions  of  the  kind.  Such  portions  of  the  colossal  statues 
made  by  Phidias  and  Polycletus,  as  were  not  of  ivory,  were  produced  by  the  toreutic 
art.  The  statue  of  Minerva  was  richly  adorned  in  this  manner.  Besides  Phidias  and 
Polycletus,  Myron,  Mys,  and  Mentor  were  celebrated  toreutic  artists  in  antiquity,  and 
amongst  many  moderns  the  most  famous  is  Benvenulo  Cellini  (q.v.). 

CHASLES,  Michel,  b.  1793;  a  French  matliematician,  educated  at  the  Paris  poly- 
technic school.  In  1841,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geometry  in  that  institution. 
Among  numerous  essays  and  books  of  his  productions  are:  JJiafoncal  Vieirs  of  the  Oriff-in 
and  Development  of  Methods  in  Geometry;  IIMori/  of  Arithmetic;  and  Treatise  oti.  Superior 
Geometry.  In  1851,  he  became  a  member  of  the  acndemy.  and  in  1867,  he  reported  to 
that  body  that  he  was  in  possession  of  27.000  letters  and  documents  of  great  antiquity 
and  value,  among  them  letters  and  papers  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Dante,. 
Petrarch,  Rabelais,  Julius  Casar,  Sbakespeare,  and  other  persons  of  renown.  Only 
about  100  of  these  were  genuine,  though  they  completely  imposed  upon  C.  and  other 
good  judges.  The  forger,  Irene  Lucas,  was  imprisoned  Iv.o  years  for  forgery  and 
iraud. 

CHASLES,  Victor  EuPHfeMioN  Pirn.ARi?rK,  1798-1873;  a  French  writer  who 
traveled  in  the  United  States  about  1820-28.  In  1837,  he  was  director  of  the  Mazarin 
library,  and  in  1841,  professor  of  German  language  and  literature  in  the  college  of 
Franc'e.  lie  published  in  20  vols.  Comparative  Studies  of  Literature;  wrote  tales  and 
books  of  travel;  and  prepared  editions  of  classic  authors. 

CHA88E,  music  composed  in  imitation  of  the  chase,  and  performed  chiefly  by  horns, 
occasionally  combined  with  other  wind  instruments.  Its  movement  is  in  S  time.  The 
best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  music  are  an  overture  by  Mehul,  and  a  C.  for  the  piano- 
forte by  Kreutzer. 

CHASSf,  David  Hendrik,  Baron,  was  b.  in  Tiel,  Mar.  18, 1765.  began  his  military 
career  when  but  ten  years  of  age,  became  a  lieut.  in  1781,  and  capt.  in  1787.  After 
the  revolution  of  that  year,  C,  as  siding  with  the  humbled  Dutch  patriots,  took 
French  service;  was  appointed  lieutcol.  in  1793;  and,  two  years  later,  found  himself 
marching  towards  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of  Pichegru.  He  afterwards 
fought  with  the  French  in  Germany  and  Spain,  gaining  great  distinction  and  the  appel- 
lation of  General  Bayonnett^.  As  lieut.gen.  of  the  Dutch  forces  in  1815,  C.  added  to 
his  laurels  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  After  the  peace  he  was  made  governor  of  Antwerp 
m  1830,  and  bravely  defended  it  against  the  united  Belgians  and  ftench  from  Nov.  29 
till  Dec.  23,  1832,  when  he  was  forced  to  surrender.     He  died  in  May,  1849. 

CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT,  Francois  de,  Marquis.  1754-1833.  a  French  military 
enffineer  who  conducted  the  works  at  Maestricht  in  1794,  at  Mentz  m  1795,  and  in  the 
Itfdian  campaigns  up  to  1812;  when  he  was  appointed  senator.  Louis  XVIII.  made  hinn 
a  marquis. 

CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT.  Justin  Napoleon  8>mtjel  Prosper  de,  Marquis,  18015^ 
78;  in  1837,  a  member  of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  and  afterwards  councilor  of 
state.  In  1849,  he  was  again  a  member,  and  then  and  afterwards  a  supporter  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  made  him  minister  of  marine.  He  was  for  some  years  the  president  of. 
the  colonial  board  of  Algeria.  In  1869.  he  presided  over  the  council  of  state  until  the 
accession  of  Ollivier's  administration 

CHASSEPOT,  a  breech-loading  rifle  invented  by  Antoine  Alphonse  Chassepot,  b. 
Mar,  4,  1888;  he  was  attached,  in  1858.  to  the  government  workshops  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  made  director  in  1864;  and  was  afterwards  officially  attached  to 
the  national  manufactory  of  arms  at  Chatellerault,  near  Poitiers.    He  took  out  patent* 
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for  hi9  inyentioD,  and  the  royalty  has  brouc^ht  him  a  large  income.  He  was  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  I806.  The  first  model  of  the  C.  was  exhibited 
In  1863;  but  it  was  not  introduced  in  the  French  army  till  after  the  Prussians  had  proved 
the  efficiency  of  the  needle-gun  in  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria;  it  was  used  success- 
fully in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870.  The  C.  is  an  improved  needle-gun;  the  ful- 
minate is  in  a  paper  wad  which  forms  the  rear  of  the  cartridge  envelope;  the  gas  check 
is  a  cylindrical  ring  of  vulcanized  India  rubber,  which  is  pressed  itgainst  the  surface  of 
the  chamber  when  the  explosion  takes  place ;  the  cartridge  envelope  is  of  silk  or  linen, 
with  a  caliber  of  .483  inch.  The  gun  has  4  grooves,  andean  be  fired  12  times  a  minute 
«t  a  range  of  1200  vards.  An  improved  form  of  the  C.  has  been  recently  introduced  in 
France,  in  which  the  metallic  cartridge  can  be  used. 

CHASSEIfBS  (Fr.,  hunters)  is  a  name  used  for  two  important  forces  in  the  French 
army.  The  mounted  C.  (chas8eur»-d-cheval)  are  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  designed  for  service 
in  advance  or  on  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  correspond  most  nearly  to  the  Ught  liorse  of 
the  British  service.  The  name  is  first  used  in  this  sense  in  1741,  and  has  been  retained 
while  the  force  it  denotes  has  undergot&e  many  alterations  in  organization  and  equip- 
ment In  1831,  a  body  of  cavalry  was  raised  for  service  in  Africa,  mounted  on  Arab 
liorses,  and  with  a  distinct  uniform.  These  have  since  become  famous  as  the  C. 
■cTAfrique.  After  the  reorganization  of  the  French  army  in  1873,  the  effective  army  con- 
tained 14  regiments  (subsequently  increased  to  20)  of  -chasseurs^heval,  besides  4  regi- 
respects  C,  d'Afrique. — The  infantry  C.{cha89eur9'd-pied)a,Te  a  light  infantry  force  in  many 
mentsof  corresponding  with  the  cavalry  C,  and  like  them  intended  for  detached  service 
^ke  the  rifle  corps  in  the  English  army).  The  French  are  believed  to  have  adopted  the 
idea  of  such  a  force  of  sharpshooters  from  the  Jdger  (the  German  word  corresponding 
to  C.  or  huntera)  in  the  German  armies.  First  used  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  tlie  Jflger 
derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  were  chiefly  drafted,  from  amongst  moun- 
taineers and  inhabitants  of  forest  regions.  They  have  always  been  regarded  as  a 
valuable  contingent  in  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies,  or  even  constitute  the  entire 
force  of  light  mfantry.  In  the  German  army,  there  are  26  battalions  (near  15,000 
men)  of  this  force;  in  the  Austrian  service,  upwards  of  20,0(X)  officers  and  men.  In 
France,  the  equipment  of  the  C.  differed  little  from  that  of  the  other  infantry;  it  was 
not  until  the  formation,  in  1838,  of  the  C.  de  VincenneSf  that  the  experiment  of  a  * 
Bpecially  armed  force  of  sharpshooters  was  fairly  tried.  The  fame  of  the  C.  de  Vin- 
cennes  for  rapidity  and  precision  of  movement,  as  well  as  for  the  accuracy  of  their 
fire,  soon  vindicated  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  infantry;  and  at  present 
there  are  80  battalions  of  chasseurs-&-pied  in  the  French  army. 

CHASTELAIN,  Geoboes,  1408-75;  in  the  service  of  Philip  the  good  of  Burgundy, 
at  whose  request  he  compiled  the  Orande  ChroTuque,  or  history.  Of  their  work,  which 
was  to  have  filled  six  voIumcA,  only  two  fragments  of  importance  are  known  to  exist— 
the  first  extending  from  1419  to  1422;  the  second,  with  large  breaks  in  the  text,  from 
1461  to  1474. 

CHA8TELARD,  Pibkre  Boscobbl  de,  1540-^8;  a  French  poet,  a  scion  of  the  house 
of  Bayard.  The  name  of  Ohastelard  is  romanticallyconnected  with  that  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  He  was  a  page  in  the  house  of  marshal  Danville,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  Journey  to  Scotland  as  escort  of  Mary  in  1561.  C.  returned  to  Paris  in  tlie 
marshars  tram,  but  left  almost  immediately  for  Scotland  bearing  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Mary  from  Montmorency,  and  also  the  *' regrets"  addressed  to  the  queen  by 
Pierre  Ronsard,  C.*s  master  in  the  art  of  song.  The  enthusiastic  page  fell  in  love  with 
the  queen,  who  is  said  to  have  encoura^d  his  passion.  Copies  of  verses  passed  between 
them,  and  she  lost  no  occasion  of  showing  herself  partial  to  his  person  and  conversa- 
tion. The  young  man  hid  under  her  bed,  where  he  was  found  by  the  maids  of  honor: 
but  Mary  pardoned  the  offense,  and  the  old  familiarity  between  them  was  resumed. 
Again  C.  was  so  rash  as  to  violate  her  privacy;  but  he  was  discovered,  seized,  sen- 
tenced, and  hanged  the  next  morning.  He  met  his  fate  consistently,  reading,  on  his 
way  to  the  scaffold,  Ronsard's  "  Hymn  to  Death;"  and  turning  at  the  moment  of  doom 
towards  Holyrood,  addressing  to  his  unseen  mistress  the  famous  farewell:  "Adieu! 
thou  so  fair  and  so  cruel;  thou  killest  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  cease  to  love  thee!" 
Another  story  is  that  he  simply  ejaculated  **  Cruel  queen!"  enphasizing  the  words  by  a 
threatening  gesture. 

CHASTELER,  Jean  Gabbibl  Joseph  Albert,  Marqvis  de,  176^1825.  He  was 
in  the  Austrian  service  as  a  general  officer,  and  served  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  su^"- 
cession,  and  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.  He  defended  Namur  against  the  French, 
participated  in  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  and  was  sent  to  Russia  to  engage  the 
emperor  Paul  in  a  coalition  against  France.  In  1799,  he  was  in  the  Russo-Austrian 
army,  and  was  seriously  wounded  before  Tolona,  Italy.  He  fought  in  the  Tyrol  against 
Napoleon,  but  was  beaten  by  Lefebre,  May  13,  1809,  and  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
Hungary.  When  the  Lombarao-Yenetian  kingdom  was  established,  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Venice. 

CHASTELLTJX,  Franqois  Jean,  ^larquis  de,  1734-88;  a  French  soldier  and  author, 
distinguished  in  the  seven  years'  wai*  in  Germany,  and  in  the  ^ff^^  ^f,5^^^l>e*^  ^ 
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the  American  revolution,  where  he  held  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  Ilis  chief  worK&  are  De 
la  FelicUe  PuJbUque;  Voyages  in  North  America;  and  a  IHscaurse  on  the  Admntages  Remit- 
ing  to  Europe  from  the  Discovery  of  America, 

CHA8TE-TBEE.    Sec  Vitex. 

CHASUBLE  (Lat.  castda,  easubula,  and  eassibvla),  the  uppermost  garment  worn  bv 
priests  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  when  robed  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  '  It 
was  called  also  '*  the  vestment,"  and  under  that  name  seems  occasionally  to  have  been 
used  in  the  English  church  after  the  reformation.  Originally  it  covered  the  priest  from 
head  to  foot,  like  a  little  house,  whence  some  writers  think  it  had  its  name  of  (Msula. 
In  more  recent  times,  at  least,  it  was  made  of  velvet.  It  was  of  an  elliptical  shape,  like 
a  vesica  pisds^  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head;  it  had  no  sleeves.  When  put  on, 
it  showed  two  peaks,  one  hanging  down  before;  another,  on  which  a  cross  was 
embroidered,  hanging  down  behina.  According  to  Hildebert,  the  C.  signified  good 
works;  according  to  Alcuin,  charity;  according  to  another  writer,  the  unity  of  the  faith. 
Durand  makes  one  peak  the  symbol  of  love  to  God,  the  other  peak  the  symbol  of  love 
to  our  neighbor.  In  France,  the  press  or  wardrobe  in  which  chasubles  were  kept  was 
called  the  ehasiiblier. 

CHAT,  Saxieola,  a  genus  of  small  birds  of  the  very  numerous  family  sylviada  (q.  v.), 
distinguished  by  a  bill  slightlv  depressed,  and  widened  at  the  base.  They  have  rather 
longer  lees  than  most  of  the  family.  They  are  lively  birds,  flitting  about  with  incessant 
and  rapid  motion  in  pursuit  of  the  insects  on  which  they  chiefly  feed.  They  are  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  New  Holland.  Three  species  are  British — the  stonechat, 
whinchat,  and  wheatear. — The  yellow-breasted  C.  of  the  United  States  {ieteria  polyglotta) 
is  a  larger  bird,  and  belongs  to  the  family  turdida  or  meruUda, 

CHATEAU,  Chatel,  or  Castel,  from  the  Lat.  castellum,  a  fort,  enters  as  a  component 
part  into  many  names  of  plifces  in  France. 

CHATEAUBBIAND,  FnAKgoiB  Auqustb,  Viscomte  de.  one  of  the  most  distin^ished 
of  French  authors,  was  b.  Sept.  4,  1769,  at  St.  Malo,  in  Bretagne,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  college  at  Rennes.  While  traveling  in  Isorth  America  in  1790,  he 
accidentally  read  in  an  l^uglish  newspaper  the  account  of  the  flight  and  arrest  of  Louis 
XVI.  He  immediately  returned  to  France,  intending  to  fight  against  the  republic;  but 
being  seriously  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Thionville,  in  Sept.,  1792,  he  escaped  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  lived  in  such  poverty  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  translations  for  the 
book-sellers,  and  to  give  lessons  in  French.  In  1797,  he  published  his  first  political 
essay,  Sur  les  Bevolutiom  Anciennes  et  3fodernc8,  comderees  dans  leurs  Rnpports  ar£c  la 
Revolution  Fran^ise  (2  vols.,  London),  a  republican  and  sceptical  work,  the  outcome  of 
hardsliip,  poverty,  and  sorrow.  His  skepticism  soon  vanished,  but  republican  impulses 
continued  to  flash  out  at  intervals  during  the  whole  of  his  stran^^ely-checkered,  inexpli- 
cable, and  inconsistent  career.  In  1800,  C.  returned  to  Pans,  and  wrote  for  the 
Mercvre  de  France,  In  this  journal,  he  first  printed  his  tale  of  Atala  (1801),  with  a 
preface  lauding  the  first  consul,  Bonaparte.  Its  success  was  remarkable,  but  nothing 
to  the  miraculous  enthusiasm  excitea  by  his  Genie  du  Christianisme  (1802).  a  work 
exactly  suited  to  the  jaded  skepticism  of  the  age,  and  also  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  first  consul,  who  was  then  concluding  tiie  concordat  with  the  pope,  and  wished  to 
make  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  subservient  to  his  measures.  Bonaparte,  there- 
fore, appointed  C.  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  Rome,  and,  in  1808,  sent  him  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  little  republic  of  Valais.  On  the  execution  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  Mar.  21. 
1804,  C.  resigned  in  disgust.  In  1806,  he  commenced  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
visited  Greece,  Palestine,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  and  returned  through  Spain  to 
France  in  May,  1807.  From  this  period  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  lie  lived  privately,  pub- 
lishing only  two  works  of  any  value — Les  Martyrs  and  the  Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jeru- 
salem. In  1814,  his  eloquent  brochure,  De  Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbons,  excited  such 
attention,  that  Louis  XVIII.  declared  it  was  worth  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  favor  of 
legitimacy. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  C.  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  peer  and 
minister  of  state.  Gradually  his  monarchical  zeal  subsided,  and,  in  his  address,  De  fa 
Monarchic  selon  la  Charte,  delivered  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  he  gave  expression  to  such 
liberal  tendencies  as  offended  the  king,  who  erased  his  name  from  the  list  of  his  coun- 
selors. Soon,  however,  he  appeared  again  as  an  ultraroyalist;  and  at  the  baptism  of 
the  infant  duke  de  Bordeaux.  C.  presented  to  the  duchess  of  Berry  a  flask  filled  with 
water  from  the  Jordan.  In  1822,  he  was  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
British  court,  but  was  rather  rudely  dismissed  from  office  in  1824. 

In  1826,  C.  prepanid  the  first  edition  of  his  collected  works,  for  the  copyright  of 
which  the  publisher  gave  the  large  sum  of  600,000  francs,  of  which  C.  returned  100,000. 
During  the  days  of  July,  1880,  he  was  staying  with  his  friend  Mme.  Rcoamicr  at 
Dieppe;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  tidings  of  the  revolution,  he  hastened  to  Paris.  He 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Louis  Philippe.  This  political  crotchetiuess,  which 
always  rendered  it  impossible  to  know  beforehand  what  course  of  conduct  C  would 
adopt,  la  perhaps  best  explained  bv  the  following  passage  from  \i\s  De  la  RestauraHon 
etdela  MonarcJiie  Elective  (Paris,  1881):  "  I  am  a  Bourbonist  in  hono%#  i^Eionarchlst  on 
U.  K.  m.-46 
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grounds  of  rational  conviction ;  but  in  natural  character  and  disposition,  I  am  still  a 
republican."  In  1832,  be  revised  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  and.  after  viniting  ihe 
court  of  the  expelled  Bourbons,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  his  memoirs, 
intended  to  be  published  posthumously  {Mernoirts  cCoutre  T<ymhe\  though  consideralj.e 
extracts  were  Winted  during  his  lifetime.  He  also  found  leisure  to  write  several 
other  works.     He  died  July  4,  1848. 

C.  wrote  with  warmtli,  energy,  and  a  rich  supply  of  imagery.  Many  of  his  descrip- 
tive passages  are  excellent,  but  his  ideas  want  depth  and  coherency. — Marin,  HUUnre  de, 
la  Vie  ti  den  Ouvrages  de  M,  de  Chatmubriatid  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1832). 

CHATEAuiiun,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Ijoir,  is  situated  on  the 
Loir,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  about  26  m.  8.8.w.  of  Chartres.  The  streets  are  straijrlit 
and  well  built,  and  an  old  castle,  with  an  enormous  tower,  overlooks  the  town.  C.  has 
manufactures  of  blankeU  and  leather.     Pop.  76,  6,061. 

CRATE  AUG  AY,  a  s.w.  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Canada,  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, drained  by  the  Chateaujc:ay,  the  Noire,  and  other  rivers;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71, 
16,166.    It  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.     Chief  town,  St  Martine. 

CHATEA0-OOHTIEB,  a  t  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mayenne,  situated  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  18  m.  s.s.e.  of  Laval.  C. 
has  some  good  houses,  but  the  streets  are  not  well  laid  out  It  has  linen  and 
woolen  manufactures.     Pop.  76,  7,218. 

CU ATEAUGUA Y,  SmuB  de.     See  Lb  Motob. 

CHATEAUVEU7  DE  ItAKBOK,  a  villa^  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loz^re, 
12  m.  n.e.  of  Mende.  A  pretty  historical  incident  connected  with  the  place,  which  was 
formerly  fortified,  makes  it  interesting.  In  1380,  the  fortress,  then  held  by  the  English, 
was  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V. ,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Du 
Guesclin.  The  Englisli  governor,  sore  pressed,  promised  to  yield  in  fifteen  days  if 
no  succor  arrived.  In  the  meantime,  Du  Guesclin  oied,  and  his  successor  was  appointed, 
who,  at  the  expiry  of  the  fifteen  days,  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  lie  refused 
to  yield  up  the  keys  to  anv  but  Du  Guesclin;  and  when  informed  of  his  death,  marched 
out,  and  on  bended  knee  laid  the  keys  and  his  sword  on  the  dead  hero's  bier.  Pop.  '72, 
893. 

CHATEAIfBOUX,  a  t.  of  France  in  the  department  of  Indre,  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  in  the  midst;  of  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Indre,  166  m.  s. 
of  Paris  by  railway.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  dirty  and  ill  built,  has  been  greatly 
improved  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  C.  does  not  possess  much  interest  for 
the  traveler.  It  is  a  busy  place,  with  extensive  woolen  factories,  besides  manufactures 
of  cotton,  hosiery,  yarn,  hats,  paper,  parchment,  hardware,  leather,  etc.  Some  of  the 
Ixjst  iron  in  France  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  castle  built 
here  in  the  10th  century.     Pop.  '76,  16,980. 

CIIATEAU-TUIERRY.  a  t  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  France,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Marne;  pop.  '72,  5,347,  It  has  a  commercial  college,  a  public  library,  and  manu- 
factories of  linen,  cotton,  leather,  and  earthenware.  There  is  a  marble  st^itue  of  I^a 
Fontaine,  the  fabulist.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  a  castle  said  to  have  been  built 
by  (Uiarles  Martel  for  Thierry  IV.,  the  ruins  of  which  are  on  an  adjacent  hill.  The 
position  of  Chateaa-Thierry  has  subjected  it  to  many  diwisters.  It  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1421,  by  Charles  V.  in  1545,  by  the  Spanish  in  1591;  pillaged  in  the  Fronde 
wars  in  1C52,  and  suHered  severely  in  the  Napoleonic  campaign  of  1814. 

CIT  ATEL,  Ferdinand  Toussaint  Francois,  Abbe.  1795-1857;  ordained  as  a  priest 
in  1818,  serving  as  vicar  to  several  French  towns,  and  as  chaplain  in  the  army.  In 
1831,  he  founded  a  new  sect  in  whose  doctrines  Christ  was  to  be  venerated  only  as  a 
perfectly  good  man,  and  the  confessional,  fasting,  and  vows  of  chastity  and  celibacy 
were  to  he  <  mitled.  The  authorities  interfered  in  1842  and  closed  his  place  of  worship, 
but  in  1848  he  appearo<l  again  as  an  especial  champion  of  women's  rights.  Flis  public 
meetings  were  suppressed  in  1850,  and  he  passed  his  later  years  in  the  duties  of  a  metro- 
politan postmaster. 

CIIATELET,  the  name  of  two  old  fortresses  of  Paris,  believed  by  some  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cflpsar.  The  grand  C.  was  restored  by  Louis  IX 
and  remodeled  brother  kinsrs.  It  was  demolisheJ  in  1802.  It  was  the  residence  of 
counts  of  Paris,  and  became  an  important  seat  of  !he  judiciary,  as  well  as  a  prison.  This 
fortress  stood  on  the  risrlit  bank  of  the  Seine  where  is  now  the  w.  part  of  the  place  de 
Chittelet  The  petit  O.  was  on  the  other  bank  near  the  present  place  du  Petit  Pont  It 
was  demolished  in  1783.     In  earlier  times  it  was  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city. 

GHATELET-LOMOKT,  Gabrikixb  Emilte.  Marquise  du,  a  very  learned  Frenj? 
woman,  notorious  for  her  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  was  born  at  Paris,  17th  nee.  IW. 
At  an  early  period  she  displaved  a  irreat  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledire.  f^h^ 
studied  Latin  and  Italian  with  her  father,  the  baron  deBreteuil,  and  subsequently  betook 
herself  with  real  to  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  Distinguished 'alike  for  her 
beauty  anrl  tnlmt.  <ho  «oon  found  a  host  of  suitors  for  her  hand.  Iler  choice  fcH  on  the 
marquis  du  C'hatelet-Loinont,  but  her  mamaiiC  did  not  hinder  her  from  forming  a  tenrfr«»f 
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for  Voltaire,  who  came  to  reside  with  her  at  Cirey,  a  chftteau  on  the  borders  of  Chairt- 
pa^e  and  Lorraine,  belonging  to  her  husband.  Here  they  studied,  loved,  quarreled, 
and  loved  again,  for  several  years.  In  1747,  however,  poor  Madame  C.  became  **not 
insensible  to  the  brilliant  qualities"  of  a  certain  M.  Saint-Lambert,  a  capt.  of  the 
Lorraine  guards;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  philosopher  had  to  make  room  for  the  sol- 
dier, and  content  himself  for  the  future  with  being  the  "devoted  and  indulgent  friend" 
of  his  former  mistress.  This  new  intimacy  became  fatal  to  Madame  Chfitelet.  She  died 
at  Luneville,  10th  Sept.,  1749,  a  few  days  after  having  given  birth  to  a  child.  Her  first 
writing  was  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz.  She  also  translated  the  Pniieipuk 
of  Newton  into  French,  accompanying  it  with  algebraic  elucidations.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, appear  till  1756,  some  years  after  her  death.  Her  correspondence  with  Voltaire  is 
interesting;  but  the  fact  that  a  woman  so  highly  gifted  as  Madame  C,  and  possessing  so^ 
many  amiable  qualities,  should  never  have  dreamed  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in: 
her  liaisons,  proves  with  terrible  conclusiveness  how  corrupt  was  that  philosophic 
society  which,  in  the  18th  c,  professed  to  explode  superstition  and  enlighten  France  and 
the  worid. 

CHATELLEEA0LT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  situated  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  18  m.  n.n.e.  of  Poitiers.  A  handsome  stone  bridge,  with  a  massive 
castellated  gateway,  built  by  Sully,  at  one  end,  connects  it  with  a  suburb  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  C,  which  is  an  ill-built,  mean  looking  town,  is  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  tlie  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  France,  ^and  since  1820  has  had  a  national  manufactory 
of  swords  and  bayonets.  Its  river-port  makes  it  the  entrepCt  for  the  produce  of  au 
extensive  district.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  derives  his  title  of  duke  of  Ch&telherault  from 
this  place.     Pop.  76.  15,244. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  lines  of  detached  forts  connected  with  C.  constitute 
a  fortification  of  greath  strength;  and  the  whole  is  regarded  as  a  flank  defense  for 
London  in  the  event  of  an  invader  seeking  to  march  on  the  capital  from  the  s.  coast. 
The  place  is  also  defended  by  some  strong  forts  on  the  Medwuy.  In  and  near  C.  are 
fort  Pitt,  a  military  hospital  and  strong  fort;  barracks  for  infantry,  marines,  artillery, 
and  engineers;  a  park  of  artillery;  and  magazines,  store-houses,  and  depots  on  a  large 
scale. 

In  a  naval  sense,  0.  is  one  of  the  principal  royal  ship-building  establishments  in  the 
kingdom,  and  a  visit  to  it  never  fails  to  impress  the  stranger  with  a  sense  of  the  naval 
power  of  England.  The  dock-yard  is  nearly  2  m.  in  length,  containing  several  building- 
slips,  and  wet  docks  sutficiently  capacious  for  the  largest  ships;  and  the  whole  is  tra- 
versed in  every  direction  by  a  tramway  for  locomotives,  with  a  ^auge  of  18  inches. 
One  peculiar  establishment  in  this  dock-yard  is  a  metal  mill,  which  supplies  all  the 
royal  dock-yards  with  copper  sheets,  copper  bolts,  and  other  articles  in  copper  and 
mixed  metal.  The  saw-mills  at  C.  are  so  extensive  that  it  is  said  that,  if  fully  employed, 
they  could  cup  up  timber  enough  for  all  the  dock-yards.  A  duplicate  of  Brunei's 
hlock-nuiking  uifichinery  is  kept  at  C,  ready  to  supplement  the  operations  of  that  at 
Portsmouth.  Tlie  dock-yard  is  under  the  control  of  a  captain-superintendent  and  other 
()rticer<.  whose  annual  salaries  vary  from  £700  to  £200  each.  Under  them  are  clerks 
receiving  from  £450  to  £80  each.  The  actual  workmen,  artisans,  and  laborers,  vary  in 
number  according  to  the  amount  of  ship-building  and  repairing  going  on.  In  the  navy 
estimates  provision  is  made  for  about  3,000  shipwrights,  calkers,  joiners,  sawyers, 
millwrights,  smiths,  blockmakers,  stiilmakers,  ropemakers,  riggers,  laborers,  etc.  The 
total  outlay  on  the  C.  establishment  in  1879-80  was  £085,253. 

CII.VTHAM,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Georgia,  on  the  ocean  and  the  South  Carolina  border; 
358  s(|.m. ;  pop.  '70.  41,297 — 24,518  colored.  It  is  level  and  swampy,  with  fertile  soil 
near  the  rivers.  Rice,  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  productions.  The 
Savaunali,  Alabama,  and  Guli  milroad  intersects  it.     Co.  seat,  Savannah. 

CHATHAM,  a  co.  in  central  North  Carolina,  reached  by  the  Chatham  railroad,  and 
drained  by  the  Uocky,  New  Hope,  Deep,  and  Haw  rivers;  700  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  19,723 — 
6,830  colored.  Chief  productions,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  tobacco,  butter,  and  coal.  Co. 
seat,  Pittsboro. 

CHATHAM,  a  t,  in  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  s.e.  extremity  of  cape  Cod,  near 
tlie  Cape  Cod  railroad;  pop.  '70,  2,411.  Fishing:  is  the  business  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  inhabitants.     There  are  three  important  lighthouses  in  the  township. 

CHATHAM  (Saxon,  Ceteham  or  Ccttthnm,  understood  to  signify  the  '*  village  of  cot- 
tages"), a  parliamentary  borough,  river-port,  fortified  town,  and  navj  arsenal,  in  the 
CO.  of  Kent,  situated  on  the  rij^ht  bank  of  the  Mcdway.  at  the  upper  part  of  its  estuary, 
30  m.  e.s.e.  of  London.  Mugh  of  C.  is  ill  built  and  irregular.  The  High  street  is  l^- 
m.  long,  parallel  to  the  river,  and  swarms  with  soldiers  and  Jews.  The  refuse  timber 
of  the  dock-yard  is  much  used  in  building  the  house-walls.  C.  owes  its  importance  to 
its  naval  and  military  establishments  situated  at  Brompton  village  (on  a  height  half  a 
mile  n.  of  C).  and  on  the  Med  way  estuary.  The  C.  fortified  lines  are  the  frequent 
scenes  of  field  operations,  imitation  battles,  and  grand  reviews.  Pop.  *71,  45,793.  Tlie 
borouL^h,  which  sends  one  memher  to  parliament,  is  governed  by  a  head-constable  under 
tlie  magi-tnUes  of  Rochester.    The  Romans  aecm  to  have  once  had  a  cemetery  here. 
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Traces  of  Roman  villas  have  been  found,  with  Roman  bricks,  tiles,  coins,  and  weapons. 
The  dock-yard  was  founded  by  Elizabeth  before  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanisli 
Armada.  In  1663,  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site.  In  1667,  the  Dutch,  under 
Dc  Kuy  ter,  sailed  up  the  estuary  of  the  Med  way,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the  casik-, 
destroyed  much  shipping  and  stores.  * 

CHATHAM,  a  t.  in  Northumberland  co.,  N.  B.,  on  the  Miramichf  river,  near  its 
t'ntrance  into  Miramichl  bay;  pop.  71,  4,303.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a 
college,  and  a  temperance  hall.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  large  export  trade  in 
lish,  lumber,  etc. 

CHATHAM,  a  t.  in  Kent  co.,  Ontario  province,  Canada,  on  the  Thomas  river,  47 
m.  e.  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  reached  by  the  Great  Western  railroad,  and  by  steamboats  from 
the  lakes.  It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  has  a  larire  trade  in  grain  and  lumber. 
Pop.  71,  5.873.  '66 

CHATHAM,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of,  sometimes  styled  Pitt  the  Elder,  one  of  the 
greatest  English  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  18th  c,  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentle^ 
man,  Robert  Pitt  of  Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall;  and  was  b.  Nov.  15,  1708.  After  an  educa- 
tion at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  traveled  on  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  obtained  a 
cometcy  in  th^  blues.  In  1785,  he  entered  parliament  for  Old  Saruni — that  synonym 
for  electoral  corruption — a  borough  then  belonging  to  his  family.  He  espoused  the  side 
of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  then  at  deadly  feud  with  the  king,  and  offered  a  deter- 
mined  opposition  to  Walpole,  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  lie  was  deprived  of  hh 
commission  in  consequence — an  insult  and  injury  which  only  increased  the  vehemence 
of  his  denunciations  of  the  court  and  the  government.  His  influence,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  house  of  commons,  increased  rapidly ;  and  Walpole,  being  driven  from  power, 
the  king,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  Pitt,  found  it  necessary  to  allow  of  his  admi.«j- 
si  on  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  broad  bottom  administration;  subsequently  he  was 
appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  paymaster-general.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
pleased  with  his  patriotism  and  powers  of  oratory,  left  him  £10,000;  and  later,  sir  Wil- 
liam Pynsent,  struck  with  similar  admiration,  left  him  his  whole  property.  In  1755. 
when  Henry  Fox  (afterwards  lord  Holland)  was  made  secretary  of  state,  finding  himself 
opposed  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  minister,  Pitt  resigned  office  as  paymaster. 
In  the  following  year,  when  the  king,  unwillingly  acceding  to  popular  demands,  had  to 
dismiss  Fox,  Pitt  became  nominally  secretary  of  state,  but  was  virtually  premier.  He 
immediately  be^an  to  put  into  execution  his  own  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war  with 
France.  lie  raised  the  militia,  and  strengthened  the  naval  power;  but  the  king's  old 
enmity,  and  German  predilections,  led  him  to  oppose  Pitt's  policy,  who  thereupon 
resigned  office  in  April,  1757,  but  was  recalled  in  June,  in  obedience  to  the  loud  demands 
of  the  people. 

Now  firmly  established  in  power,  Pitt's  war  policy  was  characterized  by  unusual 
vigor  and  sagacity.  Success  returned  to  the  British  arms.  French  armies  were  beaU*n 
everywhere  by  Britain  and  her  allies — in  India,  in  Africa,  in  Canada,  on  the  Rhine— 
and  'British  fleets  drove  the  few  French  ships  they  did  not  capture  or  destroy  from 
almost  every  sea.  But  the  prime  mover  of  all  these  brilliant  victories  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  resign  (1761),  when,  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  owing  to  the  influence 
of  lord  Bute,  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  a  vacillating  policy  into  the  government :  bis 
immediate  cause  of  resignation  being  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  to  declare 
war  with  Spain,  which  Pitt,  foreseeing  as  imminent,  wished  to  commence  liefore  the 
Spaniards  were  thoroughly  prepared.  As  some  recompense  for  his  important  service?, 
Pitt  received  a  pension  of  £3,000  a  year;  and  his  wife,  sister  of  George  Grenville,  wa? 
created  baroness  Chatham.  Until  1766,  Pitt  remained  out  of  office,  not  offering  a  fac- 
tious opposition  to  government,  but  employing  all  his  eloquence  to  defeat  some  of  its 
most  obnoxious  measures.  In  that  year  he  received  the  royal  commands  to  fomia 
ministry.  He  undertook  the  task,  choosing  for  himself — to  the  astonishment  of  the 
public,  and  the  sacrifice,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  his  popularity — the  almost  sineciire 
office  of  privy  seal,  with  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  as  viscount  Pitt  and  earl  of  Chatham. 
Ill-health  prevented  C.  from  taking  any  active  part  in  this  ministry,  of  which  he  wa.; 
nominally  the  head,  and  which  was  weak  and  embarrassed  throughout,  and  he  resigned 
in  1768,  to  hold  office  no  more.  He  did  not,  however,  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs.  He  spoke  strongly  against  the  arbitrary  and  harsh  policy  of  government  toward? 
tlie  American  colonies,  and  warmly  urged  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  differencej^. 
But  when,  America  having  entered  into  treaty  with  France,  it  was  proposed  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond  to  remove  the  ministers,  and  make  peace  on  any  terms,  C. ,  though 
much  debilitated,  came  down  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  in  a  powerful  address  protested 
against  the  implied  prostration  of  Britain  before  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
declared  war,  with  whatever  issue,  preferable  to  the  proposed  terms  of  peace.  This 
address  secured  a  majority  against  the  motion,  and  the  war  was  continued.  But  it  was 
the  orator's  last  effort;  for,  exhausted  by  speaking,  on  rising  again  to  reply  to  a  qucn' 
addressed  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  his  physical  powers  suddenly  failed,  he  fell 
back  into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  and  was  carried  from  the  house.  He  died  May  11 
1778.  He  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral  in  Westndnster  abbey,  where  a  statue  was 
also  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  public  expense;  and,  in  addition,  government  voted 
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£20,000  to  pay  his  debts,  and  conferred  a  pension  of  £4,000  a  year  on  his  descendants. 
C.'s  personal  appearance  was  dignified  and  imposing,  and  added  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  oratory,  ^rhich  was  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  His  upright  and  irreproach- 
able character  demanded  the  admiration  of  his  enemies;  but  his  affectedness  and  haugh> 
tiness  not  unfrequently  disgusted  his  friends,  and  pride  rather  than  principle  seems  to 
have  actuated  his  course  at  some  important  conjunctures  of  his  life.  He  had,  howev(  r, 
an  intense  love  of  country;  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition  being  to  make  his  native 
land  safe  against  all  coutiugencies,  and  powerful  among  nations. 

CHATHAM  I8LAKDS,  a  small  group  in  the  Pacific,  lying  about  400  m.  due  e.  of  the 
Canterbury  settlement,  on  the  Middle  island  of  New  Zealand,  in  lat.  48**  38'  to  44°  40'  s., 
long.  177'  to  179'  w.,  being  thus  almost  precisely  the  antipodes  of  Toulouse,  in  France. 
They  were  discovered  in  1791  by  lieut.  Broughton,  both  the  cluster  and  its  chief  member 
taking  the  name  of  his  ship.  Chatham  island  is  computed  to  contain  600,000  acres;  a 
salt  or  brackish  lake,  however,  of  20  m.  in  len^h,  occupying  the  interior.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  the  archipelago,  in  general,  are  said  to  be  good.  Wheat  yields  abundantly; 
and  the  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  which  have  been  introduced  thrive  well.  Timber  of 
any  size  is  unknown,  so  that  the  native  canoe,  instead  of  being  cut  out  of  a  single  tree» 
is  merely  wicker-work  bound  together  by  cordage  of  indigenous  flax.  The  aborigines 
have  two  missions  among  them— one  from  Germany,  and  the  other  from  New  Zealand. 

CH ATI,  a  cat,  felts  miHs,  smaller  than  the  ocelot,  and  something  like  the  leopard,  a 
native  of  South  America,  It  greatly  annoys  farmers  by  destroying  fowls,  birds,  and 
smaller  animals.     Like  all  of  the  cat  kind,  it  hunts  mostly  in  the  dark. 

CHATILLOH,  a  t.  of  France  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or,  on  the  Seine,  al  out  46 
m.  n.n.w.  of  Dijou.  Pop.  '76,  4,894.  C'.  is  chiefly  famous  on  account  of  the  congress 
of  allied  sovereigns  held  here  In  1814,  from  Feb.  5  to  Mar.  19,  for  the  purpose  of  negoti- 
ation with  Napoleon  respecting  conditions  of  peace.  Several  of  the  conditions  proposed 
by  the  allies  Napoleon  could  not  bring  himself  to  submit  to,  and  the  negotiations  broke 
up,  Mar.  19.  On  the  2oth,  when  their  armies  were,  in  fact,  marching  on  Paris,  the 
allies  from  Vitry  issued  their  declaration  justifying  a  continuation  of  the  war. 

CHAT  HOfNI,  a  bog  in  Lancashire,  the  largest  in  England,  about  7,000  acres  in  extent, 
and  celebrated  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  first  great  and  successful  efforts  for  the 
reclaiming  of  bogs,  by  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  in  the  end  of  the  18th  and  beginning 
of  the  19tU  c,  and  of  one  of  the  sreat  engineering  triumphs  of  George  Stephenson  in 
the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  It  is  situated  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  at  no  great  elevation  above  the  sea.  It  is  from  20  to  80  ft. 
in  depth,  and  of  such  consistence  that  when  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  survey  it  for 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  the  attempt  was  relinquished  becaupe  of  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  a  sufficiently  solid  stand  for  the  theodolite.  Drains  are  filled 
up  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  cut,  by  a  pulpy  stuff  flowing  into  them,  and  affect  only  a 
few  feet  on  either  side.  Great  danger  is  experienced  by  any  person  stepping  unwarily 
on  the  surface  of  the  bog:  and  when  he  begins  to  sink,  his  struggles  to  extricate  liimseff 
only  cause  him  to  sinlT  faster  and  deeper.  Mr.  Roscoe's  agncultural  improvements 
were  effected  by  numerous  parallel  drains  in  the  parts  on  which  he  operated.  The  use 
of  pattern  by  his  workmen,  and  the  adaptation  of  them  to  the  feet  of  the  horses  em])U)yed, 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  article  Boo.  The  enlargement  of  the  circle  upon  which  a 
horse's  foot  rests  from  5  in.  diameter  to  7,  nearly  doubles  it,  and  consequently  dimin- 
ishes nearly  by  one  half  the  pressure  on  each  unit  of  surface.  Mr,  Stephenson,  when 
he  could  find  no  one  to  countenance  him  in  his  views,  calculated  with  confidence  on  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  railway,  so  that  even  the  ponderous  locomotive  and 


train  n\i^ht  be  supported  by  a  sufficient  extension  of  the  bearing  surface;  and  this  he 
accomplished  by  spreading  branches  of  trees  and  hedge-cuttings,  and  in  the  softest 
places  rude  hurdles  interwoven  with  heather,  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  con- 


taining inlerwined  roots  of  heather  and  long  pass;  a  thin  layer  of  gravel  being  spread 
above  all.  on  which  the  sleepers,  chairs,  and  rails  were  laid  in  the  usual  manner.  Drains 
were  at  the  same  time  cut  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  moss  a 
conduit  was  formed  beneath  the  line  of  railway,  of  old  tar-barrels  placed  end  to  end. 
Notwithstanding  difficulties  which  every  one  but  himself  deemed  insuperable.  Mr. 
Stephenson  constructed  the  portion  of  the  line  through  C.  M.  at  a  smaller  expense  than 
any  other  part  of  the  railway.  There  still  is  **  a  sort  of  springiness  in  the  road  over  the 
moss,  such  as  is  felt  when  passing  along  a  suspension- bridge;  and  *' those  who  looked 
along  the  moss  as  a  train  passed  over  it,  said  they  could  observe  a  waviness,  such  as 
precedes  and  follows  a  skater  upon  ice." 

The  complete  reclaiming  of  C.  M.  for  agricultural  purposes  can  be  only  a  question 
of  time  and  expense.  It  seems  capable  of  oecoming  one  of  the  most  productive  tracts 
of  land  in  England. 

CHATOYANT,  a  term  to  denote  the  changeable  internal  light  seen  in  some  minerals, 
such  as  *'  cat's  eye."    (See  Cat's  Eyb,  ante.) 

CHATHE,  La.,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Indre,  France,  on  the  river  Indre,  20  m. 
8.e.  of  Chateauroux;  pop.  '66,  6,167.  There  is  a  ruined  castle,  one  of  the  towers  of 
which  is  still  used  as  a  pHson.  u-gmzeaoy  ^v.v.>^lv 
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CHAT8K,  or  Bchazk,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  government  of  Tambov,  175  m.  8,e. 
of  Moscow,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vasi 
fertile  plain,  contains  a  number  of  churches,  and  has  a  trade  in  hardware,  grain,  and 
cattle.     Pop.  '67,  6,783. 

CHATSWOBTH,  the  magnificent  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  one  of  the 
most  splendid  private  seats  in  England,  is  situated  in  Derbyshire  on  the  Derwent,  12  m. 
n.  by  w.  of  Matlock.  William  the  conqueror  gave  the  domain  to  his  natural  son 
William  Peveril.  It  was  purchased  by  sir  W.  Cavendish  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time 
Sir  W.,  in  1570,  began  the  old  mansion,  which  was  finished  by  his  widow,  afterwards 
countess  of  Shrewsbury.  In  this  building  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  for  18 
yeare.  The  present  edifice,  called  a  palace  from  its  grandeur,  includes  the  old  Ionic 
pile,  183  by  173  ft.  built  1687-1706,  by  the  first  duke  of  Devonshire,  after  designs  by 
Talman  and  Wren.  The  great  stables  were  built  about  1706,  and  the  n.  wing  sinc*e 
1730.  The  fa9ade  is  720  ft.  long,  or  with  the  terraces,  1200  feet.  The  building  is  nearly 
a  square,  with  an  Interior  court.  C.  is  famed  for  its  pictures,  sculptures,  hangings, 
carvings,  and  bass-reliefs.  There  are  some  exquisite  sculptures  by  Canova,  Thorwaldsen, 
Chan  trey,  etc.  The  grounds  around  are  9  m,  in  circuit,  including  hill  and  dale,  and 
fine  prospects.  They  were  laid  out  by  Loudon  and  Paxton,  and  are  celebrated  for  their 
tree:?,  shrubs,  rock-work,  deer,  and  water- works— only  surpassed  by  those  at  Versailles. 
The  conservatory,  unrivaled  in  Europe,  covers  nearly  an  acre,  measures  800  bv  145  ft., 
and  05  ft.  high,  has  70,000  sq.ft.  of  glass,  and  a  carriage-road  through  it.  Hobbes,  the 
philosopher,  lived  long  at  Chatsworth. 

CHATTAHOO'GHEB,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  rises  on  the  eastern  decliTity  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  of  the  AUeghanies,  in  the  n.  of  Georgia;  traverses  that  state  in  a  s.w.  direc 
tion;  becomes  the  boundary  between  it  and  Alabama;  and  finally,  after  receiving  the 
Flint  from  the  left,  crosses  Florida,  under  the  name  of  Appalachicola,  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  With  an  entire  course  of  550  m.,  it  is  navigable  upwards  as  far  as  Columbus, 
at  a  distance  of  850  m.  from  the  sea.  It  forms  the  principal  outlet  for  the  cotton  crop* 
of  its  basin. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Georgia,  on  the  Alabama  border;  250  sq.m.: 
pop.  '70.  6.059—8,405  colored.      Agriculture  is  the  chief  business.    Co.  seat,  Cusseta. 

CHATTANOOGA,  a  city  in  Hamilton  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  near  the 
Alabama  boundary;  pop.  '70,  6,098—2,221  colored.  The  river  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats about  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  by  light-draught  boats  at  all  times.  Four 
railroads  center  at  Chattanooga,  and  afford  easy  communication  in  all  directions.  The 
city  is  one  of  the  most  important  shipping  points  in  that  section  of  the  country.  The 
region  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and  there  is  abundance  of  water-power.  At  this  point. 
in  Oct.,  1863,  occurred  one  of  the  most  important  conflicts  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
After  the  retreat  of  Rosecrans  from  the  field  of  Chickamauga,  in  Sept,  the  con  fed 
crates  under  Bragg  sent  a  cavalry  force  across  the  Tennessee  above  Chattanooga,  and 
seized  several  points  on  the  railroad  in  order  to  cut  oflf  his  supplies.  Shortly  after 
wards,  Grant  relieved  Rosecrans  and  assumed  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Ohio.  Thomas  was  appointed  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland.  Sherman  was  assigned  to  the  department  of  the  Tennes<5ee, 
and  Hooker,  with  the  11th  and  12th  corps,  which  had  been  transferred  from  the  armv 
of  the  Potomac,  was  sent  across  the  river  to  make  a  flank  movement  against  Brag?, 
while  a  force  under  William  F.  Smith  was  thrown  across  the  river  at  Brown's  fern, 
below  Chattanooga,  to  seize  the  points  of  Lookout  mountain  that  commanded  the 
passage  of  the  river.  These  measures,  which  were  executed  Oct.  27,  28,  and  29,  were 
8ucci*<sful  in  restoring  the  connection  between  the  union  army  at  Chattanooga  and  it« 
depot  of  supplies.  Sherman's  army  having  arrived,  the  movement  against  the  confed 
eratcs  was  begun  Nov.  23.  Thomas's  troops  attacked  and  carried  the  enemy's  first  line 
of  rifle-pits  at  2  p.m.  ,  and  held  it  during  the  night  The  next  day  the  attack  was  renewed 
along  the  whole  line.  Thomas  strengthened  himself  in  his  advanced  position,  repcUins 
every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  Sherman  succeeded  in  carryini 
Missionary  ridge,  and  Hooker,  after  partially  carrying  Lookout  mountain,  intrenched 
lii:nself  in  a  strong  position,  compelling  the  abandonment  of  the  mountain  by  the  enemy 
during  the  night.  On  the  25th  the  battle  raged  from  dawn  till  dark.  Missionary  ridge. 
Lookout  mountain-top,  and  all  the  rifle-pits  in  the  valley,  were  carried  by  desperate 
flighting.  The  confederate  army  was  routed,  and  pursued  by  Sherman  and  Hooker 
back  to  Georgia.  The  union  loss  was  between  6,000  and  7,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  The  confederate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  estimated  at  2,500;  in  prisoners, 
6,000.  The  effect  of  this  battle  was  to  cut  off  Bragg  from  communication  with  Long- 
street,  and  to  force  the  latter  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Knoxville  and  retreat  intd 
Virginia. 

CHATTEL  (Ft.  chatel,  old  Fr.  ehapfel,  from  Lat.  capUale,  corrupted  into  eaptaU  and 
eataUum,  meaning  the  capital  or  principal  sum  in  a  loan ;  hence  goods  in  general,  espe 
cialiy  cattle,  as  distinguished  from  land),  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a  term  used  to  dcsig 
nate  any  kind  of  property  which,  with  reference  either  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  or 
the  character  of  the  interest  possessed  in  it,  is  not  freehold.    Regarded  from  a  positive 
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point  of  view,  C.  iacluded  not  only  all  movable  property,  but  all  property  which,  though 
immovable,  was  not  held  on  a  feudal  tenure.  Any  estate,  then,  or  interest  in  lands  and 
tenements  not  amounting  to  freehold,  is  a  chattel.  But  as  between  property  thus 
**  savoring  of  realiiy  "  and  mere  personal  movables — money,  plate,  cattle,  and  the  like 
— there  was  a  manifest  distinction,  chattels  were,  consequently,  distinguished  into  chat- 
tels-real and  chattels-personal.  Both  descriptions  of  C,  in  the  eye  of  the  ancient  law  of 
England,  were  regarded  as  inferior  to  freehold,  and  formed  a  subordinate  class  of  prop- 
erty. As  distinguished  from  estates  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  in  things  immovable, 
Buch  estate  is  called  personal,  the  othei*s  being  real  estate.  Till  the  passing  of  8  and  9 
Vict.  c.  106,  livery  of  seizin  was  required  to  pass  an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  in 
corporal  hereditaments  of  feu  tenure,  but  such  was  no  more  required  for  the  transfer  of 
a  C.  real  than  of  a  C.  personal.  A  C.  reai  is  also  transmitted  on  the  owner's  death  to 
his  executor  or  administrator,  like  a  C.  personal,  and  does  not  descend  to  his  heir  like  a 
freehold  of  inheritance.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  in  the  case  of 
chattels  which,  owing  to  their  intimate  connection  with  property  of  a  freehold  nature, 
cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  injury.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  muniments  of 
title  to  an  estate,  growing  grass,  deer  m  a  park,  and  actual  fixtures,  all  of  which  go  to 
the  heir,  and  not  the  executor.  The  tenant  of  a  C.  real,  like  the  tenant  of  a  C.  personal, 
is,  moreover,  said  not  to  be  seized,  like  the  tenant  of  a  freehold,  but  to  be  possessed. 
Lastly,  there  can  be  no  estate  tail  in  a  C.  real  more  than  in  a  C.  personal,  except  in  the 
case  in  which  either  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  an  heir-loom.  Formerly,  C.  might  be 
disposed  of  by  will  at  an  earlier  age  than  real  estates,  but  this  was  altered  by  1  Vict. 
c.  26. 

CHATTEB£B,  a  significant  popular  name,  often  applied  to  the  birds  of  the  familv 
ampelideB,  a  family  of  the  order  insessores  and  tribe  dentirosfres,  having  a  depressed  bill 
like  that  of  the  fly-catchers  (muscieapidcB),  but  somewhat  shorter  and  broader  in  propor- 
tion, and  slightly  arched.  To  this  family  belong  the  cotingas,  wax-wings,  piauhnus, 
caterpillar-hunters,  etc.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  world, 
although  America  also  produces  some.  They  inhabit  low  grounds  or  forests,  feedinff 
chiefly  on  insects  and  their  larvie.  Some  of  them  possess  powers  of  song  almost  equal 
to  those  of  the  nightingale.  Many  of  them  are  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage. — Only  one 
species  is  British,  sometimes  called  simply  the  C,  sometimes  the  Bohemian  C,  or  wax- 
wing  (q.  v.). 

CHATTEBTOK,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  whose  youth,  genius,  and  tragical  death 
have  made  him  one  of  the  wonders  of  English  literature,  was  b.  at  Bristol,  Nov.  20, 
1752.  His  father,  who  had  once  been  a  chanter  in  the  Bristol  cathedral,  and  also  mas- 
ter of  a  kind  of  free-school,  died  two  or  three  months  before  the  poet's  birth.  C.  was 
educated  at  a  parish-school,  was  considered  a  dull  child,  but,  making  acquaintance  with 
a  black-letter  Bible  which  his  mother  often  used,  the  dormant  spirit  flaslied  up.  From 
early  years  he  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  antiquities;  he  clung  around  old  walls  like  the 
ivy,  and  haunted  twilight  ruins  like  the  bat.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to 
>Ir.  Lambert,  an  attorney.  His  situation  here  was  uncomfortable ;  he  took  his  meals  in 
the  kitchen  with  the  footboy,  and,  when  refractory,  was  chastised  with  a  ruler.  In 
Oct.,  1768,  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  was  opened,  and  C.  sent  to  a  newspaper  an  account, 
in  antique  phraseology  and  spelling,  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of  the  old 
one  several  centuries  before — the  whole  purporting  to  be  taken  from  an  ancient  MS. 
To  a  certain  Bristol  pewterer,  Burgum  by  name,  he  presented  himself,  and  astonished 
the  craftsman  by  the  sight  of  a  parchment,  in  which  his  pedigree  was  traced  back  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  adorned  by  many  a  splendid  marriage,  and  many  a  knightly  name, 
lie  also  exhibited  to  his  friends  copies  of  old  poems,  which,  he  said,  were  composed  by 
one  Thomas  Rowley,  a  monk  of  the  15th  century.  These  matters  made  some  stir  in  his 
native  city,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  C,  who  resolved  to  fly  at  higher  game.  Accord- 
ingly, Horace  Walpole,  at  that  time  collecting  additional  materials  for  his  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  Englavd,  received  from  C.  several  pages  of  antique  writing,  accompanied 
by  a  short  note.  The  pretended  MS.  gave  biograpnical .sketches  of  celebrated  painters 
who  had  flourished  in  Enjjland  several  centuries  ago,  and  of  whose  existence  Walpole 
had  never  dreamed.  Walpole,  put  off  his  guard,  answered  bis  unknown  corresponaent 
at  once;  expressed  his  delight  at  receiving  the  MS.;  and  desired,  as  a  personal  favor, 
that  all  the  other  antique  writing,  iwems  included,  mentioned  in  the  note,  should  be 
forwarded.  C,  highly  elated,  immediately  sent  accounts  of  a  great  many  more  pain- 
ters and  poets,  and  also  gave  some  slight  sketch  of  his  personal  history.  On  receipt  of 
this  second  communication,  Walpole  suspected  a  trick.  The  poems  he  showed  to 
Mason  and  Gray,  who  at  once  pronounced  them  forgeries;  he  then  wrote  C,  expressing 
bis  suspicions  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  MS.,  and  administering  at  the  same  time  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  advice.  C.  replied,  desiring  that  the  MS.  should  be  returned  at 
once;  but,  by  the  time  the  letter  reached  London,  Walpole  was  about  to  start  for  Paris, 
and  it  was  allowed  tf)  remain  unanswered.  On  Walpole's  return  some  six  weeks  there- 
after, a  fierce  note  from  C.  awaited  him,  the  contents  of  which  must  have  brought  the 
blood  to  his  polished  and  urbane  brow;  indignant,  he  bundled  up  the  MS.,  and  returned 
it  without  a  word  of  explanation. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  C.  had  a  ghastly  familiarity  with  the  idea  of  suicide,    Among 
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his  papers  preserved  in  the  British  museum,  is  a  last  will  and  testament,  "executed  in 
the  presence  of  Omniscience,  the  14th  of  April,  1770, "  full  of  the  wildest  wit  and  pro- 
fanity. Another  document  of  similar  purport,  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  led 
to  his  dismissal  from  Mr.  Lambert's  ofRce.  Released  from  what  he  considered  the 
slavery  of  law,  C.'s  eyes  turned  to  London,  and  in  that  city  he  arrived,  carrying  with 
him  all  his  Rowley  MS.  and  several  modern  poems,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  April,  1770, 
and  took  up  his  abode  with  one  Walmsley,  a  plasterer,  in  Shoredltch.  No  sooner  bad 
he  settled  there,  than  he  began  to  worl^  as  with  a  hundred  hands.  During  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life,  he  poured  forth  squibs,  satiric  poems,  political  essays,  burlettas,  tetters 
in  the  style  of  Junius,  and  meditated  writing  a  history  of  England,  to  appear  in  parts. 
For  a  time,  his  prospects  seemed  golden  enough.  He  obtained  an  introduction  to  lord 
mayor  Beclcfora;  he  sent  glowing  letters  home,  accompanied  by  presents  to  his  mother 
audi  sisters.  Ultimately,  ne  left  the  plasterer's  in  Shoreditch,  and  took  lodgings  in 
Brooke  street,  adjoining  Holbom.  Unhappily  for  C,  editors  of  opposition  papers  were 
willing  enough  to  insert  and  praise  his  articles,  but  were  disinclined  or  unable  to  render 
an  equivalent  in  c&sh.  Possibly  they  conceived  that  a  patriotism  so  ardent  must  be  its 
own  reward.  The  means  of  life  were  now  fast  failing.  In  desperation,  he  attempted 
to  procure  an  appointment  of  surgeon's  mate  in  a  vessel  going  to  Africa,  but  failed.  This 
was  the  last  drop  that  made  the  cup  overflow.  On  Saturday,  the  asth  Aug.,  his  land- 
lady, alarmed  that  her  lodger  did  not  make  his  appearance,  had  the  door  of  his  room 
broken  open;  saw  the  floor  littered  with  small  pieces  of  pai^er,  and  C  ''lying  on  the 
bed  with  his  legs  hanging  over,  quite  dead."  Just  at  this  time,  Dr.  Fry  of  Oxford,  who 
had  seen  or  heard  something  of  the  Rowley  poems,  was  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Bristol 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter.  Sad  enough  to  think  on  now :  a  little  promptitude  on 
the  one  hand,  a  little  patience  on  the  other,  and  the  catastrophe  might  have  been 
averted. 

C.  died  before  he  reached  his  18th  year,  and  takes  his  place  as  tlie  greatest  prodi^ 
in  literature.  Indeed,  in  our  jud^ent  of  him,  age  cannot  be  taken  into  account.  He 
never  seems  to  have  been  youne.  His  intellect  was  born  fully  matured.  He  was  equally 
precocious  in  other  respects,  fn  his  letters,  he  speaks  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  m  the 
tone  of  a  sated  roue.  He  never  seems  to  have  felt  the  delicious  shame  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  youth;  over  his  heart  never  was  outspread  "the  bloom  of  young  desire  and 
purple  light  of  love."  The  Keio  Gardens  is  written  in  the  style  of  Churchill,  and  it 
possesses  all  that  master's  vigor,  and  every  now  and  then  we  come  on  a  couplet  turned 
with  the  felicity  of  Pope.  His  genius,  however,  is  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  the 
ancient  poems.  No  poet,  before  or  since,  has  written  a  tenderer  strain  than  the  lament 
in  j^Ua-,  or  conceived  a  bolder  image  than  the  personification  of  freedom  in  the  ode  io 
liberty  in  his  Tragedy  of  Godmn.  C.  's  life  has  been  written  by  many  hands,  but  the 
best  and  most  sympathetic  sketch  of  it  is  that  ^ven  by  prof.  D.  Masson  of  Edinburgh 
university  in  his  collected  essays,— See  The  Poetucal  Works  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  by  the 
Rev.  Walter  Skeat,  m.a.  (1875). 

CHATTOO'QA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  on  the  Alabama  border,  intersected  by  the  C, 
river;  360  sq.ra. ;  pop.  70,  6,902 — 1608  colored.  The  surface  is  somewhat  mountainous. 
Limestone,  marble,  lead,  and  iron  are  found;  and  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  cotton  are 
raised.    Co.  seat,  Summerville. 

CHAVOEB,  Geoffrey,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  was  b.  most  probably  about 
1840,  though  the  traditional  date  is  1828.  Recent  researches  have  made  it  clear  that  C. 
was  the  son  of  John  Chaucer,  a  London  vintner.  It  has  been  said  that  he  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford.  While  at  the  university,  he  wrote  The 
Court  of  Love,  and  The  Book  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide.  At  one  period  he  seems  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  law,  and  to  have  become  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple.  About 
these  matters  his  biographers,  knowing  little,  have  conjectured  much.  Tlie  only  partic- 
ular of  C.*s  youth  of  which  an  anxious  posterity  can  be  certified  is,  that  he  one  day 
thrashed  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Fleet  street,  and  was  fined  two  shillings  for  the  exploit  on 
the  next.  History  has  preserved  this  for  us,  but  has  forgotten  all  the  rest  of  his  early 
life,  and  the  chronology  of  all  his  poems. 

In  1850,  C.  assures  us,  on  his  own  authority,  that  he  served  under  Edward  III.  in 
his  French  campaign,  and  was  therein  made  prisoner.  The  date  of  his  return  from 
captivity,  and  of  his  subsequent  marriage,  cannot  now  be  ascertaine<l.  He  espoused 
Philippa,  youngest  daughter  of  sir  Payne  Roet,  whose  estates  lay  in  Hainault.  His 
wife's  sister,  Katherine,  ultimately  became  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter; and  it  maybe  presumed  that  the  high  connection  thus  established  aided,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  the  poet's  advancement  in  life.  After  his  marriage,  he  began  to  mix 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Genoa  in  1872,  and,  on  that  occasion, 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  an  interview  with  Petrarch,  then  residing  at 
Padua,  and  to  have  heard  from  his  lips  the  story  of  Griselda.  On  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  controller  of  the  customs  for  wools,  and  in  the  same  year  the  king  granted 
him  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily  for  life.  In  1877,  C.  proceeded  to  Flanders  in  the  retinue  of 
sir  Thomas  Percy,  afterwards  earl  of  Worcester;  and  for  several  years  thereafter  he  was 
employed  assiduously  in  embassies  and  other  business  connected  with  the  public  service. 
In  1886,  a  commission  was  if^sued  to  inquire  into  alleged  abuses  in  the  department  of 
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the  customs,  and  C.  was  dismissed  from  his  controllership  in  the  Dec.  of  that  year. 
On  meeting  this  fact,  one  cannot  help  remembering  that  Edward  made  the  writing  out 
of  the  accounts  in  C.*s  own  hand  the  condition  of  his  holding  office.  Had  the  great 
poet  neglected  his  duties?  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some,  that  after  his  disgrace  C. 
became  embarrassed  in  circumstances,  and  apparently  with  reason,  for  about  this  time 
he  canceled  both  his  pensions,  and  consigned  them  to  one  John  Seal  by,  **to  whom  they 
were  probably  sold  under  pressure  of  distress,'*  says  his  latest  biographer.  In  1387,  0. 
lost  his  wife.  Where  he  spent  his  closing  years,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Godwin 
surmises  that  in  his  distress  he  retired  to  Woodstock,  and  composed  there  The  Canter- 
bury Tales.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  dunng  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  was  resident  in  London.  There  he  died  on  the  25th  Oct.,  1400,  aged  74,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  poets  whose  ashes  make  that 
pile  so  venerable. 

0.  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  splendid  14th  century.  He  was  a  master  of 
the  science,  the  theology,  and  the  literature  of  his  time.  He  had  seen  many  men  and 
cities,  and  had  formed  no  inconsiderable  unit  in  imposing  ceremonies  of  state.  Hia 
poems  are  numerous,  and  exhibit  every  variety  of  poetical  excellence.  His  earlier  per- 
formances, such  as  Tlhe  Flower  arid  t?ie  Leaf,  2 he  Bomaunt  of  tJie  Bose,  are,  after  the 
French  fashion  then  prevalent,  gorgeous  allegories  full  of  queens  and  kings,  bowers, 
bevies  of  beautiful  ladies,  brave  knights,  and  pious  nightingales  that  sing  the  praises  of 
God.  They  appeal  potently  enough  to  the  eye,  but  they  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
touch  the  heart,  or  relate  themselves  to  human  concerns.  Quite  different  T/te  CanterSury 
Tales,  so  full  of  humor,  pathos,  and  shrewd  observation.  In  these  tales,  English  life, 
as  it  then  existed,  is  wonaerfuUy  reflected — when  the  king  tilted  in  tournament,  when 
the  knight  and  the  lady  rode  over  the  down  with  falcon  on  wrist,  when  pilgrimages 
bound  for  the  tomb  of  St.  Tliomas  passed  on  from  village  to  village,  when  friars  sittmg 
in  tavern  over  wine  sang  songs  that  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  services  they 
so  piously  and  sweetly  intoned.  All  that  stirring  and  gayly  appareled  time — so  different 
from  our  own — is  seen  in  C.'s  work,  as  in  some  magic  mirror;  and  in  his  case,  aa  in 
every  other,  when  the  superticial  tumults  and  noises  that  so  stun  the  contemporary  ear 
have  faded  away,  leaving  behind  that  which  is  elemental  and  eternal,  the  poet  is  found 
to  be  the  truest  historian.  Among  C.'s  other  writings  may  be  mentioned,  T7i^  Book  cf 
the  Duchess;  The  House  of  Fame;  and  The  Legend  of  Good  Women.  The  genuineness  of 
The  Court  of  Love  and  of  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  is  denied  by  Mr.  Furnivall,  and  by 
Mr.  Skeat  in  his  new  edition  of  C.  (4  vols.,  1878). 

CHAUCI,  an  important  tribe  of  ancient  Germany,  who  dwelt  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Ems.  Tacitus  records  that  they  were  conspicuous  for  their  love  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice, being  powerful  but  not  ambitious,  ready  to  resist  agression,  but  never  provoking 
war.     They  Anally  merged  into  the  wider  designation  of  Saxons. 

CHATTBES-AIOUES,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  about  12  m.  s.s.w. 
of  St.  Flour.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its  hot  mineral  springs,  which  have  the 
property  of  discharging  grease  from  sheep's  wool,  and  vast  numbers  of  fleeces  are  sent 
hither  annually  to  be  washed.  The  waters  are  also  taken  for  rheumatism  and  cutaneoua 
diseases.     Pop.  72.  1100. 

CHAUDET,  Antoine  Denis,  1763-1810;  a  French  artist,  whose  statue  of  CEdipus, 
finished  in  1810,  established  for  him  a  high  reputation.  He  also  excelled  in  designing 
and  penciling;  and  illustrated  the  works  of  Racine  for  Didot.  Among  his  statuary  are 
** Paul  and  Virginia,"  "Sensibility,"  "  Surprise,"  a  silver  statue  of  ** Peace,"  ana  the 
"Napoleon"  that  crowned  the  Vendome  column.  His  wife,  Jeanne  Elizabeth  Gabion, 
was  his  pupil  in  painting,  and  produced  many  fine  pictures. 

CHAUBFOITTAIKE.  a  village  charmingly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre,  a  few 
miles  from  Li6ge,  in  Belgium,  and  celebrated  for  a  hot  spring  which  supplies  water  for 
hot-baths.  There  are  hotels  and  lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
The  place  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Lieffois.  There  is  here  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Liege  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.     Pop.  '78,  1893. 

CHAUBIEBE,  the  name  of  a  river  and  of  a  lake  of  Canada.  The  river  Joins  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  s.,  about  7  m.  above  Quebec,  forming  the  celebrated  falls  of  its  own 
name,  about  2^  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  lake — merely  one  of  the  many  expansions  of 
the  Ottawa— has  on  its  right  the  city  of  that  name,  the  metropolis  of  the  united 
colony. 

CHAUFFEURS,  or  Garrotteubs,  outlaws  during  the  French  reign  of  terror  who 
roamed  over  the  country  in  organized  bands,  under  the  lead  of  Johann  Buckler,  or 
Schinderhannes.  They  garroted  men  and  women,  and  roasted  their  feet  to  compel 
them  to  disclose  treasure.  In  1808,  vigorous  measures  were  taken  which  resulted  in 
their  suppression. 

CHAULIAC,  or  CHAULIEU,  Gui  de,  a  surgeon  of  France,  of  the  14th  c,  who  was: 
physician  to  three  of  the  popes  of  Avienon.  In  his  profession  he  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  time,  and  his  works  are  still  regarded  as  important.  He  is  credited  with  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  principles  and  practice  of  surgery.  One  of  his  works  describes, 
the  plague  or  black  death  of  1348.  .uigmzea  oy  vjv^v^v  iv 
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CHAITMETTE,  Pierke  Gabpard,  one  of  the  most  extravagant  characters  of  the 
French  revolution,  was  b.,  1763,  at  Nevers,  and  made  his  first  public  appearance  at  the 
C/ordeliers'  club,  where  he  was  introduced  by  Camille  Desmoulins.  His  "  sans-culoltism" 
gained  for  him  such  popularity,  that  he  was  appointed  procurator  of  the  community  of 
Paris,  in  the  place  of  Manuel.  C.  was  very  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  "worship  of 
reason."  In  his  zeal,  he  rejected  his  own  Christian  name,  Pierre,  as  having  been  sullied 
by  saintly  associations,  and  styled  himself  "  Anaxagoras/'  The  institution  of  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  revolution,  the  decree  for  a  revolutionary  army,  and  the  law  against  suspected 
aristocrats,  were  carried  into  effect  by  C.  along  with  others.  He  also  proposed  that  the 
whole  French  nation  should  be  made  to  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  to  subsist  on  potatoes; 
but  this  was  too  much  even  for  the  chimerical  enthusiasm  of  his  compatriots,  liis  antics, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  "worship  of  reason"  excited  the  disgust  of  Robespierre, 
who  devised  measures  for  bringing  the  whole  company  of  actors  under  Hebert  to  the 
scaffold.  C.  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  having  been  implicated  in  a 
plot  against  the  convention,  and  was  executed,  April  18,  1794. 

CHAUMONOT,  Pierre  Marie  Joseph,  1611-93;  a  French  Jesuit  missionary  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  His  work  was  chiefly  among  the  Hurons  of  Canada, 
among  whom  he  established  missions  and  schools.  He  left  a  grammar  of  the  Huron 
longue.    In  1658,  he  visited  the  Onondagas. 

GHATJMOITT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Mame,  on  an  elevation 
between  the  rivers  Marne  and  Suize,  about  140  m.  s.e.  of  Paris.  It  is  generally  well 
built,  with  clean,  spacious  streets,  and  fine  promenades  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  There  are  considerable  manufactures,  including  hosiery,  cotton,  yarn,  gloves, 
etc.  On  the  1st  of  Mar.,  1814,  the  allied  powers  here  bound  themselves  by  treaij 
against  Napoleon,  in  the  event  of  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon  ending  unsatisfactorily. 
Pop.  '76,  8,791. 

CHAUNCEY,  Charles,  ll.d.,  1777-1849;  son  of  the  Connecticut  attorney-general; 
became  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  w^here  he  won  high  rank. 

CHAUNCEY,  or  CHAUNCY,  Charles,  ll.d.,  1747-1823;  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768,  and  settled  in  New  Haven.  He  was  attorney  general  of  the 
state,  and  in  1789,  judge  of  the  superior  court. 

CHAUNCEY.  or  CHAUNCY,  Isaac,  177^1840;  a  capt.  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  He 
began  sea-faring  life  in  the  mercantile  service,  in  which  he  was  conspicuous  for  enter- 
prise and  energy.  In  1799,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  lieut.,  and  in  1802  was  ma<le 
acting  capt.  commanding  the  Chesapeake,  of  38  guns,  the  fls£-ship  of  the  squadron  seut 
against  Tripoli,  serving  with  distinction  in  that  brief  war.  in  1806,  he  was  made  capt, 
iind  in  the  war  of  1812  had  command  on  the  great  lakes.  In  1813,  he  participated  in 
the  capture  of  York,  now  Toronto,  and  of  fort  George,  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
whole  of  Niagara  region.  On  one  occasion  he  captured  five  British  vessels,  and  a 
regiment  of  troops.  In  Aug.,  1814,  he  blockaded  a  British  fleet  in  Kingston  harbor 
until  tlie  close  of  navigation.  Before  the  lake  opened  again,  peace  was  concluded.  In 
later  years  he  was  in  command  of  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  squadron  thai 
conveyed  an  officer  to  make  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Algiers.  At  the  time  of  liis  deain 
he  was  president  of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners. 

CHAUNCY,  Charles,  1705-87;  great-grandson  of  the  president  of  Harvard,  a 
graduate  of  that  institution,  and  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Boston  in  1727.  He  pub- 
lished many  works,  among  which  were  Complete  View  of  the  Episcopacy ;  Seasonoi^f 
Thoughts  an  the  State  of  BeUgion  in  New  England;  Mystery  Hid  from  Ages,  or  th^  Salra- 
tion  of  aM  Men;  and  TJie  Benewlence  of  the  Deity.     He  officiated  60  years  in  one  parisli. 

CHAUNCY,  or  CHAUNCEY,  Charles,  159^1672;  a  native  of  England,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  professor  first  of  Greek  and  afterwards  of  Hebrew. 
His  Puritanism  involved  him  in  difficulties  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  he 
was  fined  and  imprisoned.  In  1638,  he  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  was  for  three 
years  pastor  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  at  Scituate.  There  having  ])cen  a 
change  in  ecclesiastical  policy  in  England,  he  was  about  to  return  to  his  vicarage  in 
Ware,  when  Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president  of  Harvard  college,  resigned,  and  tlie 
place  was  offered  to  Chauncy.  He  at  once  accepted  (1654),  and  remained  in  office  all  his 
life.     He  left  six  sons,  all  of  whom  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  all  became  preachers. 

CHA17NT,  a  t.  of  France  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  about  18  m.  w.n.w.  of  Laon. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  right  bank  of,  and  partly  on  an  island  in,  the  river  Oise,  which 
Is  here  navigable.  It  is  an  old,  rather  uninteresting  place,  with  manufactures  of  sack- 
ing, hosiery,  chemicals,  and  leather,  and  an  active  trade.     Pop.  '76,  8,982. 

CHATJS8ES,  in  the  armor  of  the  middle  ages,  were  defense-pieces  for  the  legs.  Some 
were  made  of  padded  and  quilted  cloth,  with  metal  studs;  some  of  chain-mail;  someot 
riveted  plates;  and  some  of  banded  mail.  It  was  not  unusual  to  fasten  them  by  lacing 
behind  the  leg. 

CHAUTAUQUA,  a  co.  in  w.  N.  Y.,  having  lake  Erie  on  the  n.  and  Pennsylvania 
on  the  s.  and  w. ;  drained  by  Conewango  creek,  and  traversed  by  the  Erie,  the  Lake 
Bhore,  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  other  railroads;  ljOOOi^«q.ia^;t  pop.  76, 
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64, -781.  Among  mineral  productions  are  iron  and  marble;  also  there  are  sulphur  springs, 
and  natural  gas,  which  has  been  successfully  used  in  lighting  houses.  The  surface  is 
mostly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley,  potatoes,  hay, 
cheese,  butter,  wool,  and  maple  sugar.     Co.  seat,  May  ville. 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE,  in  ChautaLuiua  co.,  N.  Y.,  730  ft.  above  the  level  of  lake 
Erie  and  1200  ft.  above  the  ocean.  It  is  18  m.  long  and  1  to  3  wide,  with  a  navigable 
outlet  to  Alleghany  river. 

CHAUVEAU,  Pierre  J.  O.,  b.  Quebec,  1820.  In  1844,  he  was  chosen  to  the  pro- 
vincial legislature,  became  solicitor-general  in  1851,  and  provincial  secretary  in  1853.  In 
1855,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  education  for  Lower  Canada.  On  the  organi- 
zation of  the  confederation,  he  became  first  minister  of  the  government  of  Quebec,  and 
in  1873  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Canadian  senate.  He  is  the  author  of  Charles  Qu4rin^ 
the  first  Canadian -French  novel  ever  published. 

CHAUVENET,  William.  ll.d.,  1819-70;  b.  Penn.;  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  long 
connected  with  Alexander  D.  Bache  in  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations  at 
Girard  college.  In  1841,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  navy,  and 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis  and  of  its  observatory, 
of  which  he  was  made  director.  He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  matliematics  and  astix>n- 
omv  in  Washington  university  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Among  his  works  are  ManvcU  of 
Spherical  and  PracUcaZ  Astronomy;  The  Binomial  Theorem  of  EktponenU  and  of  Loga- 
rithms; and  Plan^  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

CHAUVIN,  Etienne,  1640-1725;  a  minister  of  the  reformed  religion,  b.  at  Ntmes. 
At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  in  1695,  he  was  made 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin.  His  principal  work  is  a  Lexicon  Rationale,  sive  The- 
saurus Philosophic!!^.  He  also  wrote  T/ieses  de  Cognitione  Dei,  and  started  the  Nouveau 
Journal  des  Savaiits. 

CHAuviHiSME.  '*Chauvin'*  was  the  name  of  the  principal  character  in  a  French 
comedy,  which  was  played  with  immense  success  at  the  time  of  the  restoration.  He 
represented  a  braggmg  veteran  of  the  empire,  who  was  continually  talking  of  his 
achievements  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  his  determination  to  take  a  brilliant  revenge 
for  Waterloo.  Since  then,  a  chauviniste  has  come  to  mean  a  man  who  has  extravagant 
and  narrow-minded  notions  of  patriotism,  and  corresponding  enmity  towards  foreign 
peoples. 

'  CHATTX  DE  FOin)S,  a  t.  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Keuchfitel.  9  m.  n.w.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  bleak  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  3,070  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  is  scattered  over  a  large  area,  almost  every  cottage  being  surrounded  by  a  gar- 
den or  croft.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  watches  in 
the  canton.  The  mechanists  work  chiefly  at  home,  each  devoting  himself  to  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  machinery.     This  industry  employs  12,000  hands.     Pop.  '71.  19,930 

CHAVES,  a  t.  in  Portugal,  near  the  frontier,  on  a  plain  near  the  right  branch  of 
the  Tamega,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  old  lioman  bridge  of  18  arches;  pop.  4,870, 
but  formerlv  as  many  as  20,000.  Its  hot  saline  springs  were  known  to  the  ancients.  In 
one  of  its  cnurches  is  the  tomb  of  Alphonso  I. 

GEAYENPUB',  a  fortified  t.  of  Nepaul,  in  the  n.  of  India,  about  120  m.  to  the  e.  of 
Khatmandu,  the  capital  of  the  state,  being  in  lat.  27''  20'  n.,  and  long.  87''  8'  east.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  a  district  which  yields  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  ghee  or  butter,  timber, 
spices,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  pearls. 

CHAY  BOOT,  Choya,  or  Satan  (oMenlandia  nmbellata),  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant 
of  the  natural  order  dnchonaceee,  said  to  be  a  native  both  of  India  and  of  Mexico.  It  is 
cultivated  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  for  the  sake  of  its  long,  orange-colored  roots,  the 
l)ark  of  which  affords  a  beautiful  red  dye.  The  quality  of  the  bark  is  said  to  be  improved 
by  keeping  it  for  some  years.  It  is  the  coloring  matter  obtained  from  C.  R.  which  is 
used  to  paint  the  red  figures  on  chintz.  C.  R  is  the  Indian  madder,  and  in  it  some 
tribes  in  Ceylon  formerly  paid  their  tribute. 

CIIAZELLES,  Jean  Mathieu  de,  1657-1710;  a  mathematician  and  engineer;  b.  at 
L^ons.  He  was  for  some  time  employed  by  Cassini  in  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian, and  finally  became  hydrographic  professor  for  the  galleys  at  Marseilles.  In  1689. 
he  set  sail  from  Rochcfort  with  15  galleys,  cruised  as  far  as  Torbay,  in  England,  and 
took  part  in  the  descent  upon  Teignmoutli.  C.  published  many  maps  and  charts 
in  the  Neptune  Franca  is,  ana  traveled  to  Epj'pt,  where  he  measured  the  pyramids.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1695. 

CHAZY,  a  village  and  township  in  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  w.  shore  of  lake  Cham- 
plain;  the  village  on  the  Plattsburg  and  Montreal  railroad;  pop.  of  town,  75.  J5,068. 
One  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  township  is  the  C.  limestone,  of  the  lower  Silurian 
formation. 

CHEA'DLE,  a  small  but  neat  market-t.  of  England,  in  the  moorland  district  of  the 
n.  part  of  the  co.  of  Stafford,  14  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  town  of  Stafford.  3  m.  from  the  Frog- 
hall  station  on  the  Churnet  valley  branch  of  the  North  Staffordshire  railway,  and  4  m. 
from  the  Blyth  bridge  station  on  the  main  line  from  Derby  to  Creweiy  ^b^  town  is 
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seated  in  a  pleasant  vale,  surrounded  by  hills  mostly  planted  with  fir  and  other  trees. 
The  parish  church  (St.  Giles)  was  a  very  ancient  structure,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1837-38. 
A  magnificent  Roman  Catholic  church,  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  John,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  opened  in  1846.  There  are  several  dissenting  chapels,  various  schools, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  a  large  tape  manufactory,  and  also  one  for  silk.  There  are 
copper  and  brass  works  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  coal  and  limestone 
abound  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  71,  2,929. 

CHEATHAM,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Tennessee,  on  Cumberland  river;  860  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
6,678 — 1470  colored.     Chief  productions,  corn,  oats,  and  tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Aahland 

City. 

CHEATIKO.  In  the  technical  language  of  the  English  law,  C.  means  the  offense  of 
fraudulently  obtaining  the  property  of  another  by  any  deceitful  or  illegal  practice  short 
of  felony,  but  in  such  a  way  as  that  tlie  public  mterest  may  possibly  be  affected.  In 
order  to  constitute  C,  the  fraud  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  that  it  could  not  be 
guarded  against  b}'  common  prudence.  C,  in  this  sense,  is  an  offense  at  common  law, 
and  indictable,  which  is  not  the  case  with  imposition  in  a  private  transaction.  The 
law  of  Scotland  has  no  such  distinction.  See  Weights  and  Mbabtjhes,  Falsb  Pre- 
tences, Character  to  Servant. 

CHEATING  (ante),  defined  in  American  law  as  "deceitful  practices  in  defrauding 
or  endeavoring  to  defraud  another  of  his  known  right,  by  some  willful  device  contrary 
to  the  plain  rules  of  common  honesty."  Bouvier  says:  **In  order  to  constitute  a 
cheat  or  indictable  fraud,  there  must  be  a  prejudice  received,  or  such  iniury  must 
affect  the  public  welfare,  or  have  a  tendency  to  do  so."  Courts  have  held,  that  it  is 
not  indictable  for  a  person  to  obtain  goods  by  false  verbal  representations  of  his  credit 
in  society,  and  of  his  ability  to  pay  for  them:  or  to  violate  his  contract,  however 
fraudulently  it  may  be  broken;  or  fraudulently  to  deliver  a  less  quantity  than  wa.s 
contracted  for  and  represented.  To  cheat  one  of  his  money  or  goods  by  false  weights 
or  measures  has  always  been  an  indictable  offense.  The  word  '*  cheat"  is  not  actionable 
unless  spoken  of  a  plaintiff  in  relation  to  his  profession  or  business. 

CHEAT  RIVER,  a  stream  in  West  Virginia,  formed  by  brooks  rising  in  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  flowing  through  a  region  rich  in  iron  and  coal,  and  joining  the 
Monongahcla  in  Fayette  co.  It  furnishes  abundant  water-power,  and  is  in  some  parts 
navigable  for  steam-boats. 

CHEBOYGAN,  a  co.  in  n.  Michigan,  forming,  with  Emmett  co.,  the  extreme  north- 
ern portion  of  the  peninsula;  500  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '70,  2,196.  It  contains  a  number  of  small 
lakes.     Agriculture  is  the  main  business.     Co.  seat,  Duncan. 

CHECK,  a  variegated  cloth,  the  pattern  of  which  consists  of  rectangular  spaces  like 
a  chess-board  (Fr.  ec?iee,  chess),  in  black  and  white,  or  of  various  colors. 

CHECK  is  a  money  order  on  a  banker  or  other  party  having  funds  of  the  drawer.  It 
must  bear  a  penny  stamp,  and  is  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  If  not  presented 
within  a  reasonable  time  the  holder  shall  not  claim  against  the  drawer  should  the  banker 
fail.  The  banker  bears  the  risk  of  forgery,  unless  facilitated  by  carelessness  in  draw- 
ing. A.  C.  is  held  as  payment  of  a  debt  until  dishonored  on  presentation;  it  is  not 
payable  after  the  drawer's  death. 

Crossed  Check  is  an  ordinary  C.  with  two  transverse  lines  drawn  across  it,  which 
has  the  effect  of  making  it  payable  only  through  a  banker.  When  a  particular 
banker's  name  is  written  between  the  lines  the  C.  is  said  to  be  ^peotaUp  crossed,  an<l 
is  only  payable  by  the  banker  whose  name  it  bears.  Wanting  a  particular  name,  it  is 
said  to  be  generaUy  crossed,  and  is  payable  through  any  banker.  An  ordinary  C.  may 
be  croased  either  generally  or  specially  by  the  holder.  Obliteration  of  the  crossing  oV 
any  alteration  of  a  C,  except  as  provided  for  by  the  crossed  checks  act  (1876),  is  felony. 

CHECKERBERRY.     See  Gaultheria,  ante, 

CHECKERS.     See  Draughts,  ante. 

CHECKT  (Fr.  echiqttete).  In  heraldry,  when  the  field  or  any  charge  is  composed  of 
small  squares  of  different  tinctures,  generally  metal  and  color,  it  is  said  to  be  cheeky. 

CHEDDAB,  a  village  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Mendip  hills.  2  m.  s.e.  of 
Axbridge,  with  a  level  country  to  the  south.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  rocky- 
gorge,  nearly  1  m.  long,  overhung  by  stupendous  mural  limestone  precipices,  contain* 
mg  caverns — one  being  800  ft.  long— filled  with  fantastic  stalactites  and  stalagmites. 
The  celebrated  C.  cheeses  are  produced  on  the  rich  grass- farms  around.  The  church  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  1400,  and  has  a  sculptured  stone  pulpit.  Pop.  of 
parish  71,  2,200. 

CHfeDOTEL,  the  pilot  of  the  expedition  sent  from  France  in  1598  to  the  coasts  of 
Nova  Scotia,  under  command  of  the  marquis  de  la  Roche.  Arriving  at  Au  Sable  island 
(90  m.  s.e.  of  Nova  Scotia,  an  uninhabited  island  26  m.  long  by  1  to  1^  wide),  50  men 
were  landed,  and  the  ships  departed  for  the  mainland  But  weather  prevented  a  land> 
ing  at  the  island  on  returning,  and  the  men  were  left  there  seven  years.  In  1606,  they 
were  sent  for,  and  12  only  were  found  alive.  uigitzea  oy  xjv/v^v  iv 
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GEEDVBA,  an  island  off  Aracan,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  stretching  from  lat.  18°  40'  to 
Id""  56'  n.,  and  from  long.  93°  31'  to  93"  50'  e.  Its  area  is  about  250  sq.m.,  and  its  pop. 
9,000.  Along  with  the  adjacent  mainland,  it  was  ceded  to  the  British  at  the  close  of  the 
first  Burmese  war.  The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  rice,  tobacco,  suj^ar,  indigo,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  largo  quantities  of  a  vegetable  oil,  equally  fitted  for  burning  and  for  varnish- 
ing. The  principal  mineral  is  petroleum.  The  coast  presents  earthy  cones,  which  emit 
mud  and  gas,  and  about  100  years  ago  a  severe  earthquake  is  believed  to  have  extended 
the  limits  of  the  island. 

CHEESE  ifi  the  common  form  in  which  the  caseine  (q.v.)  of  milk  is  used  in  a  separate 
state  as  an  article  of  food.  In  new  milk,  the  C.  is  present  in  a  condition  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  generally  separated  therefrom  in  a  coa&rulated  or  clotted  form,  on  the 
addition  of  a  little  rennet  (q.v.).  In  the  preparation  of  C.,  the  milk  is  gently  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  110*  to  113°  F.,  and  placea  in  a  large  wooden  tub,  where  the  rennet  is 
added,  and  the  operation  of  earning  goes  on.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the  curd  is  sufii- 
ciently  formed.  The  liquid  whey  being  pressed  out,  the  curd  is  chopped  into  small 
pieces  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  with  a  knife,  called  a  curd -cutter,  salt  is  added,  and  the 
fragments  of  curd  introduced  into  a  cloth  placed  in  a  cheese-vat  or  chessart,  which  is  a 
wooden  tub  of  varying  size  and  shape,  perforated  at  the  sides  and  bottom.  The  whole 
is  then  put  under  a  cheese-press  (q.v.),  and  subjected  to  great  pressure,  which  consoli- 
dates the  curd  or  caseine,  and  at  the  same  time  squeezes  out  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  whey.  After  two  or  three  hours,  the  half-formed  C.  is  turned  and  re-turned,  each 
time  being  subjected  to  renewed  pressure,  till  in  about  two  days  it  is  sufficiently  com- 
pacted. It  is  then  removed  from  the  cheese- vat,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry,  airy 
room,  where,  being  repeatedly  turned,  it  gradually  dries,  and  gets  aged  or  seasoned 
sufficiently  for  market  in  about  six  months. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  C,  which  partly  owe  their  difference  to  the  food  of  the 
cows,  but  in  greateV  part  to  differences  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  milk.  Shimmed-milk 
O.  is  prepared  from  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  removed,  and  a  rich  color  is 
communicated  by  adding  a  little  arnotto  (q.v.)  to  the  milk  before  coagulation.  SweeUmUk 
C.  is  procured  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  whole  milk,  and  contains  much  of  the  but- 
ter along  with  the  caseine.  Stilton  C.  is  made  in  Leicestershire,  by  adding  the  cream 
of  the  evening*s  milk  to  the  new  milk  of  next  morning;  and  as  there  is  always  more 
trouble  in  expelling  the  whey  from  curd  containing  butter,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  prepar- 
ing this  variety  of  C,  from  its  liability  to  fermentation  and  bursting,  (fkeddar  0.  is 
made  in  Somersetshire,  from  the  whole  milk,  and  the  whey  is  several  times  skimmed 
off,  heated,  and  added  to  the  curd  to  scald  it.  vheshire  and  Dovhle  Oloucestei'  are  made 
from  the  whole  milk;  Slnffle  Gloucester,  from  half  new  milk  and  half  skimmed  milk. 
Gouda  C.  is  prepared  in  Holland  from  skimmed  milk  curdled  by  muriatic  acid  instead 
of  rennet,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  infested  with  mites.  Holland  exports  annually 
about  thirty  million.«i  of  pounds  of  C,  the  greater  portion  coming  to  England.  SufoUc 
C.  is  made  from  skimmed  milk.  Parmesan  C,  obtained  from  Parma,  in  Italy,  is  also 
made  from  skimmed  milk,  and  owes  its  fine  rich  flavor  to  the  superior  herbage  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Po.  The  cows  are  kept  in  the  house  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and 
fed  in  summer  with  cut  gi-ass.  Some  of  the  cheeses  are  so  large  as  to  contain  180  lbs. ; 
and  the  milk  of  100  cows  is  required  to  produce  one  of  this  size.  Sims  C.  is  flavored 
with  herbs,  and  especially  that  of  Gruy^re,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Gruyere 
cheeses  weigh  from  40  to  60  lbs.  each,  and  are  exported  in  large  quantities. 

Cream  C.  is  prepared  from  cream  curd  which  has  been  placed  in  a  cloth,  and  allowed 
to  drain  without  the  assistance  of  pressure.  Bath  and  York  supply  C.  of  this  descrip- 
tion. In  the  fabrication  of  C,  minium  or  red-lead  has  occasionally  been  employed  as  a 
cheap  coloring  substance,  and  cases  of  poisoning  have  resulted  therefrom.  Carrots, 
saffron,  and  marigold  flowers  have  also  been  used  for  imparting  color  as  well  as 
flavor. 

Dunl&p  C,  though  nowhere  so  well  made  as  in  the  parish  at  Ayrshire,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  is  now  manufactured  in  the  dairy  districts  of  Scotland  generally. 
The  cheeses  are  made  of  various  sizes — from  a  quarter  to  half  a  hundredweight.  Some- 
times the  entire  milk  is  used,  but  generally  the  cream  is  removed  from  the  evening's 
milking.  Of  late  years,  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  C. 
in  the  Scottish  dairy  districts,  Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire,  Wigton,  and  Kirkcudbright. 
Much  of  what  is  sold  as  cheddar  (q.v.)  C.  is  really  made  in  Scotland.  The  annual  Kil- 
marnock "cheese  show  "  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  tlio  value  of  the  C.  exhibited 
being  often  more  than  £20,000. 

When  sufficiently  dry  for  use,  C.  still  retains  from  85  to  44  per  cent  water,  and, 
besides  the  caseine,  contains  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  oil  or  fat  and  saline  matter 
— the  latter  mainly  consisting  of  common  salt,  originally  present  in  the  milk,  and  added 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese.  As  an  article  or  diet,  C.  is  highly  nutritious; 
but  from  its  costive  properties,  it  is  mainly  used  as  a  condiment  in  small  quantity  after 
an  ordinary  meal,  and  is  then  serviceable  in  giving  an  impetus  to  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. To  serve  the  purpose  of  a  digester,  C.  must  be  old  and  partially  decayed,  or  moldy. 
It  then  acts  as  leaven,  and  causes  chemical  changes  gradually  to  commence  among  the 
particles  of  food  which  has  previously  been  eaten,  and  thus  facilitates  the  dissolution 
which  necessarily  precedes  digestion. 
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Cheese  Prebs. — The  old  method  of  compressing  curd  and  expelling  the  whey  from 
it  is  still  employed  in  many  places,  the  mere  piling  of  weights  on  the  cheese-vat.  Some- 
times the  action  of  a  screw  is  employed.  Among  improved  dairy  implements  are  now 
reckoned,  however,  many  ingenious  and  elegant  rorras  of  C.  press,  generally  depending 
on  the  action  of  a  lever.  They  are  much  more  convenient  than  the  clumsy  contrivance 
which  they  have  superseded.  Factories  for  the  manufacture  of  C.  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada,  by  which  C.  is  produce<i  in  immense  quantities, 
and  a  factory  on  a  similar  principle  has  been  lately  established  in  Derbyshire.  The  C. 
made  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  now  imported  into  Great  Britain  *  in  immenge 
quantities,  and  is  steadily  increasing  in  favor. 

CHEESE  (ajite),  manufactured  in  immense  quantity  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
United  States,  particularly  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  Of  163,000,000  lbs.  returned  as  made  in  the  census 
year  of  1870,  101,000,000  lbs.  were  made  in  N.  Y.  State.  Within  recent  years  nearly  all 
descriptions  of  foreign  cheese  are  imitated  in  this  country,  and  the  most  of  the  imitations 
are  equal  to  the  imported  article.  Many  farmers  have  ceased  to  manufacture  C.  in  their 
own  dairies.  The  milk  is  taken  to  large  factories,  where  it  is  weighed  and  emptied  into 
a  common  receptacle.  The  processes  following  are  directed  by  trained  superintendents, 
and  the  average  product  is  gi'eatly  improved.  The  farmers  receive  either  payment  for 
the  milk  as  brought,  or  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  manufacture. 

CHEESE-HOPPEB,  the  larva  of  piophUa  canei  or  tyrapluiga  cam,  a  small  (ftp/^rou^  (two- 
winged)  fly,  of  the  large  family  mvseidea,  the  same  to  which  the  house-fly,  blow-fly,  etc., 
belong.  The  perfect  msect  is  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  mostly  of  a  sliining  black 
color;  antennae,  forehead,  and  some  parts  of  the  legs  rufous.  It  is  a  pest  of  dairies  and 
store  closets,  laying  its  eggs  in  cracks  or  crevices  of  cheese,  the  destined  food  of  its  larva*. 
To  preserve  cheeses  from  this  pest,  it  is  of  advantage  to  brush  or  rub  them  frequently, 
and  to  remove  all  cracked  or  injured  cheeses  from  large  stores,  besides  keeping  tliem  dry 
and  in  a  well-aired  place.  The  same  rules  are  applicable  to  their  preservation  from  the 
other  insect  larv»  by  which  they  are  sometimes  infested,  of  which  the  most  notable  are 
those  of  the  bacon  beetle  (see  Dbbkestbs),  and  of  another  species  of  dipterous  fly,  musea 
eorvina, 

CHEESHAHTEAUMUCK,  Caleb,  an  Indian,  b.  1646;  the  only  aboriginal  graduate 
of  Harvard  college. 

CHEETAH,  Chit'tah,  or  Hunting  Leopard,  Fdisjubata  or  Cynailttrus  jubatus,  an 
animal  of  the  feline  family,  but  differing  from  all  the  rest  of  that  family  in  its  longer 
and  narrower  feet  and  less  retractile  claws,  which  are  also  more  blunt  and  less  curved. 
With  these  peculiarities  are  associated  a  greater  length  of  limbs  than  is  usual  iu  feline 
animals,  adapting  it  to  take  its  prey  by  running  ratlier  than  by  leaping,  and  an  intelli- 
gent and  tractable  disposition,  constituting  an  additional  point  of  resemblance  to  dogs; 
with  which,  however,  the  form  of  the  head  and  the  internal  anatomy  have  nothing  in 
common,  but  are  entirely  feline.  The  0.  is  in  size  about  equal  to  a  leopard,  but  the 
body  and  limbs  are  longer.  It  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  Senegal, 
8.  Africa,  Persia,  India,  Sumatra,  etc.  Its  geographic  range  extends  as  far  n.  as  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars.  The  Asiatic  species  described  as 
feh'8  T^natiai  appears  to  have  been  fully  identified  with  F.  juhafa;  and  differences  in 
the  quantity  of  mane,  and  other  unimportant  particulars,  may  probably  sometimes  have 
resulted  from  domestication;  for  this  animal  has  been  long  domesticated  and  employed 
in  the  chase,  both  in  Persia,  where  it  is  called  yaiize,  and  in  India.  Deer  and  antelopfo 
are  the  game  principally  hunted  with  the  C,  and  pucks  are  kept  by  Indian  princes. 
The  head  of  the  C.  is  kept  covered  with  a  leather  hood  till  the  game  is  discovered,  when 
the  hunting  party,  advancing  cautiously  to  within  200  yards  ofit,  the  hood  is  taken  off, 
and  the  C.  steathily  creeps  towards  the  herd,  taking  advantage  of  every  bush  and 
inequality  for  concealment,  till,  on  their  showing  alarm,  he  is  amongst  them  at  a  few 
bounds,  and  striking  down  his  victim  with  a  blow  of  his  paw.  instantly  tears  open  its 
throat,  and  begins  to  suck  the  blood.  It  is  then  somewhat  difficult  to  withdraw  him 
from  his  prey,  which  is  generally  done  by  offering  him  meat.  If  unsuccessful,  the  C. 
does  not  attempt  to  follow  the  herd  by  running— nor  does  this  animal  seem  to  possess  the 
power  of  maintaining  speed  through  a  lengthened  chase— but  slowly,  and  as  if  jishamed. 
creeps  back  to  the  hunters.  TheC.  is  not  unfrequenlly  to  be  seen  in  menageries  in 
Britain.  In  a  domesticated  state,  it  is  extremely  fond  of  attention,  and  seems  to  repay 
kindness  with  affection.     The  skin  is  frequently  imported  from  Africa. 

CIIEEVEIi,  EzEKiEL,  1615-1708;  b.  in  England;  came  to  New  England  in  1687,  and 
assisted  in  founding  New  Haven  colony,  in  which  he  l>ecame  prominent  as  a  deacon,  a 
minister,  and  especially  as  a  teacher.  He  also  taught  in  Ipswich,  Charlestown,  and 
Boston,  being  at  the  head  of  the  famous  Latin  school  in  Boston  for  38  years.  He  pre- 
pared the  Accidence,  a  9/107^  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue,  and  wrote  Scripture  Prophe- 
cies Exphined,  in  three  short  Essays. 

CHEEVER,  Qeokgb  Barrell,  d.d.,  b.  Me.,  1807;  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  college 
and  Andover  theological  seminary,  and  in  1832  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congre^tional 
church  in  Salem,  Mass.     He  began  at  an  early  age  to  write  for  the  press,  contributing 
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prose  and  verse  to  the  current  magazines  and  quarterlies.  The  Unitarian  controversy 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  wrote  a  defense  of  the  orthodox  system  of  Cudworth. 
Temperance  also  became  a  leading  idea,  and  in  1885  he  published  in  a  Salem  newspaper 
Deacon  OHet^i  Distillery,  a  bitterly  satirical  allegory  which  had  a  wonderful  popularity. 
The  author  was  prosecuted,  and  sent  to  prison  for  a  month.  After  some  time  passed  m 
European  travel  he  took  charge  of  the  Allen  street  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York 
city,  and  soon  afterwards  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress*'  and  on 
*'  Hierarchal  Despotism."  After  another  trip  across  the  sea  he  became  the  leading^ 
editor  of  the  EvangMt,  a  weekly  religious  journal  in  New  York,  for  which  he  had  beeu 
a  correspondent.  In  1864,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  (Congrega- 
tional) in  New  York  city,  retaining  that  office  until  1868,  when  the  church,  whose  ground- 
lease  had  expired  and  which  was  weakened  by  dissensions,  disbanded.  His  ministry 
there  was  amid  the  fierce  debate  which  preceded  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Since  that 
time  he  has  not  been  in  the  active  ministry,  and  has  resided  at  Englewood,  N.  J.  He 
has  written  many  essays  and  books,  among  which  are,  Studies  in  Bietry;  Lectures  on  the 
PUgrim's  Progresn;  Wanderings  of  a  Pdgrim;  Windings  of  the  River  of  the  Water  of  Ufe; 
Voices  of  Nature;  Powers  of  tfis  World  to  Chme;  Qod  against  tSlatery;  and  Tlie  GuiU  of 
SiaDcry  and  Crime  of  Slaxe-hoiding, 

CHEEVER,  Henry  Theodore,  b.  Me.,  1814;  brother  of  George  B. ;  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoic,  and  correspondent  abroad  of  the  EmangeUst  of  New  York.  He  was  a  Congre- 
gational minister  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  and  secretary  and  agent 
of  the  churcii  anti-slavery  society  from  its  beginning.  He  published  several  books  of 
travel,  memoirs,  etc. 

CHE-FOO,  or  Yen-tai,  a  seaport  t  of  n.  China,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Pih- 
chih-ti,  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  30  m.  e.  of  Tang-chow-foo.  It  was  a  place  of 
small  con.sequence  until,  under  the  treaty  of  1858,  it  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  as  the 
port  of  Tang-chow.  There  is  now  a  custom-house,  a  British  consulate,  and  a  considerable 
foreign  settlement.  The  imports  are  chiefly  woolen  and  cotton  ^oods,  iron,  and  opium  j 
the  exports  bean-cake,  bean-oil,  peas,  raw  silk,  straw  braid,  dried  fruit,  etc.  There  is 
some  trade  with  the  Russians  in  Mantchuria. 

CHEHA'LIS,  a  co.  in  Washington  territory,  on  the  Paksific;  1600  sq.m.;  pop.  70, 
401.  Gray*s  harbor,  one  of  the  few  places  of  refuge  from  the  ocean,  is  m  this  county. 
Co.  seat,  Montesano. 

CHEILOANGIOS'COPY,  a  method  of  observing  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  experiment  the  evidence  of  circulation  in  tho 
human  subject  has  been  entirely  circumstantial,  derived  from  the  facts  of  structure  of 
the  circulatory  organs,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  several 
arteries  and  veins.  But  by  means  of  a  simple  arrangement,  invented  by  Dr.  C.  Httter, 
a  German,  it  is  now  possible  for  one  to  witness  the  actual  flow  of  blood  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  another  person,  and  that  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  detect  any  abnormality  in 
the  circulation,  and  so  to  obtain  invaluable  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  In 
Dr  Hater*8  arrangement  the  patient's  head  is  lixed  in  a  frame,  something  like  that  used 
bv  pbotoi^rapliers,  on  which  ia  a  contrivance  for  supporting  a  microscope  and  lamp. 
The  lower  lip  is  drawn  out,  and  fixed,  by  means  of  clips,  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope, 
with  its  inner  surface  upward;  a  strong  light  is  thrown  on  this  surface  by  a  condenser, 
and  the  microscope,  provided  with  a  low -power  objective,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
delicate  net-work  of  vessels,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  position  indicated,  even  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  appearance  presented  is,  at  flrst,  as  if  the  vessels  were  filled  with  red 
injection.  But  by  focussing  a  small  superficial  vessel,  the  observer  is  soon  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  movement  of  the  bloodstream,  Hindered  evident  by  the  speck-like  red 
corpuscles,  the  flow  of  which,  in  the  corkscrew-like  capillaries,  is  said  by  HUter  to  be 
especially  beautiful.  The  colorless  corpuscles  are  distinguishable  as  minute  white 
specks,  occurring  now  an<l  again  in  the  course  of  the  red  stream.  Beside  the  phenomena 
of  tlie  circulation,  the  cells  of  pavement-epithelium  lining  the  lip,  and  their  nuclei,  can 
readily  be  distinguished,  as  well  as  the  apertures  of  the  mucous  glands.  Beside  tlio 
normal  circulation,  various  pathological  conditions  can  be  observed.  By  a  pressure 
Quite  insiifiicient  to  cause  pain,  the  phenomena  of  blood  stagnation — the  stoppasie  of  the 
now,  and  the  gradual  change  in  the  <;olor  of  the  blood  from  bright  red  to  purple — are 
seen.  A  momentary  stoppage  is  also  produced  by  touching  the  lip  with  ice,  a  more 
enduring  stasis  by  certain  reagents,  such  as  glycerine  or  ammonia. 

CHEIBAH  THUS.    See  Wallflower. 

CHEIBOL'EPIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fi.sh,  peculiar  to  the  Devonian  measures,  in 
which  eight  species  have  been  found.  They  had  large  heads,  the  spine  continued  in  a 
rudiinenlary  condition,  and  the  body  was  completely  covered  with  small  lozenge-shaped 
ganoid  scales.  The  first  ray  of  each  fln  was  convertt^d  into  a  strong  spine,  whose  base 
was  loosely  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  The  pectorals  and  ventrals  were  largely  developed, 
while  the  dorsal  was  small,  and  situated  behind  the  anal  fin.  The  generic  name,  mean- 
ing '*soalyhand."  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  large  scaly  pectorals. 

CH£IB  CM ANGT  (Gr.  eheir,  the  hand;  manteia,  prophecy),  or  PALMiarny,  a  form  of 
divination  that  professes  to  read  the  dchliny  of  an  individual  by  tjjie  ^njC[ame5i^^,J^ig 
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hand.  In  the  middle  ages,  C.  occupied  the  attention  of  Cardan,  Paracelsus,  and  other 
eminent  men,  who  elaborated  it  into  a  system.  It  is  now,  however,  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  gypsies,  who  still  find  among  maid-servants  sufficient  credulity  to  make  its 
practice  profitable. 

CHEIS'OHTS.    See  Ate-aye. 

CHEIBOHEG'TES,  a  eenus  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  differing  from  the  opossums 
chiefly  in  having  webbea-feet  and  aquatic  habits.  CC  palmatus  or  C,  Yapoek,  sometimes 
called,  the  Yapock  opossum,  or  simply  the  Yapock,  from  the  South  American  river  of 
that  name,  is  common  in  many  rivers  of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  It  has  a  soft  woolly  fur. 
the  color  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  gray,  with  large  transverse  patches  of  black, 
connected  with  a  dorsal  black  line,  the  breast  and  belly  white;  the  tail  is  long,  very 
thick  at  the  base,  taperins  to  the  tip,  and,  except  at  the  base,  covered  with  scales.  The 
cheek-pouches  are  very  large.  Crustaceans  are  said  to  form  the  chief  food  of  this 
animal,  which  is  interesting  as  a  sort  of  marsupial  representative  of  the  otter. 

CHEIBOP'TEBA.    See  Bat. 

CHEISOTHE'BIUH,  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Eaup  to  the  animal  which  produced  the 
peculiar  hand-like  impressions  (hence  the  name,  "  liand-beast ")  on  the  triassic  rocks  of 
this  country  and  Germany.  The  remains  of  the  animal  having  been  found,  and  its 
structure  made  out,  this  name  has  given  place  to  the  more  characteristic  one  of 
IcibyrintJiodon  (q.  v. ). 

CHEXE,  Sir  John,  who  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  revivers  of  classical 
literature  in  England  during  the  16th  c,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  June  16, 1514.  Enter- 
ing the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  particularly  the  latter  language,  then  much  neglected  in  England.  He 
labored  earnestly  to  advance  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature;  and  when 
the  first  professorship  of  Greek  was  founded  in  Cnmbriage  by  kinff  Henry  VIII. ,  about 
1540,  C.  was  appointed  professor.  A  new  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  which  he  inlro- 
duced  was  assailed  by  bishop  Gardiner,  the  chancellor  of  the  university;  but  notwith- 
standing, C.'s  system  prevailed.  C.  was  for  a  time  preceptor  of  the  prince,  afterward? 
Edward  VI.,  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  secured  him  rank,  wealth,  and  honor.  But 
being  a  Protestant,  he  was  stripped  of  everything  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne, 
although  other  lands  were  given  to  him  on  his  returning  to  the  Soman  Catholic  church, 
which  he  did  to  escape  burning,  the  only  alternative  offered  him  by  cardinal  Pole.  His 
recantation  preyed  on  his  mind  so  much,  that  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  Sept.,  1557.  He  left  several  works  in  Latin,  and  a  pamphlet  in  English;  and  among 
his  MS8.  was  a  translation  of  the  gospel  by  Matthew,  exemplifying  a  plan  for  rcfomi- 
iug  the  English  language  by  eradicating  all  words  save  those  derived  from  Saxon  roots. 

CHE-KEANO,  one  of  the  eastern  and  maritime  provinces  of  China,  the  smallest  of  the 
eighteen.  Situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  plain,  it  is  possessed  of  greut 
fertility,  and  produces  silk,  tea,  and  rice  in  abundance.  Its  capital,  Hangchow  <q.v.). 
an  important  and  populous  city,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  silk  districts.  **  Above  is  Piir- 
a^ise,"  say  the  Chinese;  *' below  are  Soo-chow  and  Hangchow."  Both  these  places 
were  taken  by  the  Taeping  rebels  in  1860.  Ning-po  (q.v.)  is  the  principal  port  of  tbe 
province.  Pop.,  according  to  the  Chinese  census  of  1812,  26,256,784.  Area,  39,150  sq. 
miles. 

CHELIC'ERJB,  or  antennal  claws,  modified  antennae,  which,  in  some  of  the  crusta- 
ceans, and  in  most  of  the  arachnida,  serve  a  purpose  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
mandibles  of  insects  in  the  cutting,  tearing,  or  bruising  of  fooa.  They  move,  however, 
up  and  down,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  mandibles  of  insects. 

CHEL'IFEE,  a  genus  of  arnchnida  (q.v.)  of  the  order  frachearia,  and  of  the  family 
to  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  scorpions  without  tails,  the  name  pseudO'Scorpionji, 
or  false  scoripons,  has  been  given,  the  true  scorpions  belonging  to  the  order  pnlmmyirin 
The  genus  C.  consists  of  minute  species  in  which  this  resernblance  is  very  strong.  The 
palpi  are  elongated  and  armed  with  pincers.  The  species  live  under  the  loose  bark  of 
trees,  in  chinks  of  old  furniture,  etc.  One  species,  U.  eancroides,  about  a  line  and  a  half 
in  length,  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  old  books,  herbaria,  etc.,  and  is  called  the  ^wi' 
i^coTpion;  it  is  said  to  be  useful  as  feeding  on  the  insects  which  are  most  destructive  to 
books  and  collections  in  natural  history.  , 

CHELM ,  or  Cholm,  a  t.  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of  the  same  name. 
126  m.  8.e.  of  Warsaw.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  united  Greek  bishop,  and  has  a  theological 
seminary.  The  Poles  were  defeated  here  by  the  Russians,  June  4,  1794.  Pop.,  '67. 
4,483. 

CHELH8E0BD,  the  co.  t.  of  Essex,  near  the  center  of  the  co..  at  the  confluence  of  tlie 
Chelmer  and  the  Cann,  29  m.  n.e.  of  London.  The  industry  of  C.  is  chiefly  agricultu 
ral.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  assizes  and  local  courts,  and  has  a  grammar-school  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  Pop.  71,  9,318.  On  a  small  island  called  Mesopotamia,  in  the  Chelmer. 
there  has  long  been  a  ludicrous  mock-election  of  a  member  of  parliament  during  the 
county  elections. 
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CHELMSFORD,  Frbdbrick  Thesigbr,  Baron,  b.  London,  1794;  a  lawyer  and 
judge;  solicitor-general  in  1844;  and  next  year  attorney-ffeneral,  and  again  in  the  same 
office  in  1852.  In  1858,  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  and  received  the  title  of  lord  C. 
He  filled  the  same  office  in  1866. 

GHELO'KIA  (Gr.  ehelone,  a  tortoise),  an  order  of  reptiles,  corresponding  in  extent 
with  the  genus  teaiudo  of  Linnsus,  and  of  which  the  most  obyious  distinguishing  char- 
acter is  the  inclosure  of  the  whole  body  in  a  protective  covering  connected  with  the 
skeleton,  so  that  only  the  head,  the  tail,  and  the  limbs  are  protruded;  the  limbs,  four  m 
number,  and  all  formed  on  the  same  plan,  are  used  by  some  as  feet  for  walking  on  dry 
ground,  by  others  as  paddles  for  swimming.  The  bony  covering  consists  of  two  princi- 
pal parts,  called  the  carapace  and  the  plagtran;  the  carapace  serving  as  a  buckler  for  the 
upper  parts,  and  the  plastron  for  the  under  parts  of  the  body.  The  carapace  is  formed 
from  the  ribs,  of  which  there  are  ei^ht  pair,  and  from  the  annular  parts  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrse,  expanded  into  plates,  which  are  Joined  to  each  other  by  dentilated  sutures,  so 
that  the  whole  acquires  great  firmness,  and  the  dorsal  vertebne  are  rendered  immovable. 
The  plastron  is  formed  of  pieces  which  represent  the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  and  which 
sre  ordinarily  nine  in  number.  So  compact  and  strong  is  the  case  of  some  of  the  tor- 
toises, that  it  will  bear  immense  pressure  without  injury,  the  arched  form  of  the  cara- 
pace adding  to  its  strength;  whilst  the  creature,  destitute  of  other  means  of  defense,  and 
incapable  of  flight,  finds  safety,  at  least  in  its  mature  state,  from  all  enemies  but  man, 
by  drawing  its  head,  tail,  and  limbs  within  the  protecting  case,  which  in  some,  called 
box-tortoises,  has  certain  plates  movable,  so  as  more  oompleteljr  to  inclose  them.  The 
turtles  and  other  aquatic  chelonians  cannot  thus  withdraw  their  head,  tail,  and  limbs 
from  danger,  but  the  greater  activity  of  their  movements  compensates  for  this. 

The  firmly  fixed  ribs  not  admitting  of  the  movements  by  which  respiration  ordinarily 
takes  place  in  other  vertebrate  animals,  the  C.  gulp  down  air,  which  they  inhale  entirely 
through  the  nostrils;  first  filling  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  elevating  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  then,  by  depressing  it,  forcing  the  air  into  the  lungs,  whilst  the  inner  aperture  of 
the  nostrils  is  closed  by  the  tongue.  In  other  respects,  as  to  afiration  and  circulation  of 
blood,  they  resemble  other  reptiles. 

The  jaws  are  not  furnished  with  teeth,  but  act  in  a  manner  more  resembling  that  of 
the  mandibles  of  birds,  being  like  them  hard,  sharp,  and  homy.  The  food  of  the  C.  is 
various.  Some  of  them,  among  which  are  all  the  land-tortoises,  subsist  exclusively  on 
vegetable  food ;  some  of  the  aquatic  0.  pursue  and  eat  other  aquatic  animals. 

All  the  0.  are  strictly  oviparous.  Their  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat  ol  the  sun 
alone;  they  lay  agreat  number  at  a  time,  which  are  covered  with  a  calcareous  shell,  like 
those  of  birds.  The  eggs  of  fresh-water  tortoises  are  in  some  places  a  lucrative  article 
of  commerce,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  which  is  obtained  from  them. 

The  0.  are  found  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  but  their  numbers  in  some 
places  are  astonishingly  great.  None  of  them  can  properly  be  reckoned  British,  althoush 
fitray  turtles  haye,  in  a  few  instances,  been  found  on  the  British  shores.  A  few  species 
occur  in  the  southern  i)arts  of  Europe,  and  some  are  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Korth  America. 

All  the  species  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life;  they  are  capable  of  extraordinary 
abstinence,  and  of  living  long  after  having  sustained  injuries  which  would  have  been 
immediately  destructive  to  almost  any  other  animal.  They  are  also  remarkable  for  their 
longevity. 

The  flesh  of  some  kinds  of  turtle  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  article  of  food.  The 
eggs  of  some  are  equiUly  an  esteemed  delicacy.  Tortoise-shell  (q.  v.),  and  the  oil  already 
mentioned,  are  the  only  other  valuable  products  of  the  order. 

Further  information  concerning  the  C.  will  be  found  in  particular  articles  devoted  to 
some  of  the  different  genera  and  species.     See  also  Rbftilbs. 

jFb8nl  OheUmia.—Fooi-tTacks  on  the  triassic  sandstone  of  Dumfriesshire  were  referred 
by  their  discoverer.  Dr.  Duncan,  to  tortoises.  Similar  tracks  have  been  noticed  in  De- 
vonian and  oolite  strata.  Their  vagueness,  however,  does  not  indicate  with  any  cer- 
tainty  the  animals  which  produced  them.  The  fii-st  indisputable  evidence  of  chelo- 
nian  life  occurs  in  the  upper  oolite,  where  the  remains  of  several  pond-tortoises  and  two 
or  three  turtles  have  been  observed.  In  the  newer  deposits,  they  increase  in  number,  so 
that  between  70  and  80  species  have  been  described  from  the  tertiary  strata.  In  the 
eocene  deposits  of  the  London  clay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  there  occur  the 
remains  of  more  species  of  true  turtles  than  are  now  known  to  exist  in  the  whole  world. 
Some  of  these  fossil  C.  were  of  a  size  proportioned  to  their  colossal  companions;  as,  for 
instance,  the  gigantic  land  tortoise  {colos^ochdys)  of  the  Sewalik  hills,  whose  carapace 
was  as  much  as  ^  ft.  in  length. 

CHELSEA,  a  city  in  Suffolk  co.,  Mass. ;  pop*  '70,  18,547;  a  suburb  of  Boston,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  ferry,  and  horse  and  steam  railroads.  C.  is  separated  from 
East  Boston  by  C.  creek,  and  from  Gharlestown  by  Mystic  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  8,800  ft.  long.  The  principal  public  buildings,  besides  churches,  are  the  city 
hall,  the  U.  S.  naval  hospital,  the  marme  hospital,  odd  fellows'  and  masonic  halls,  and 
Winnisimmet  hall.  C.  is  in  the  Boston  customs  district,  and  there  are  some  manufac- 
tories in  the  city;  but  the  business  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  Boston.  It  has  the 
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usual  civic  government  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council ;  with  police,  fire,  and 
water  departments,  l)oard  of  education,  etc.  C.  was  settled  in  1630  under  the  name  of 
Winnisimmet,  and  was  a  part  of  Boston  until  1738,  when,  with  adjacent  settlements,  it 
was  organized  as  the  town  of  C.     It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1857. 

CHELSEA,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
4^  m.  w.s.w.  of  St.  Paul's.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  iron  bridge.  Pop.  '71, 
258,050.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  formerly  resided  at  C.  and  some  of  its  coffee- 
houses were  much  resorted  to  by  pleasure-parties  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  C. 
has  water-works  to  supply  London,  a  chain-pier,  and  floor-cloth  factories,  besides  a< 
tniining-college  for  male  aud  another  for  female  teachers,  and  the  Cremorne  house 
gardens,  now  a  place  of  public  amusement. 

0HEL8EA  HOSPITAL  ia  an  asylum  for  disabled  or  superannuated  soldiers.  The 
building  Wivs  commesced  in  1609,  as  a  Protestant  theological  seminary,  by  Dr.  Matthew 
Sutcliffe,  dean  of  Exeter;  and  James  I.  gave  it  a  charter  in  1610,  as  iLi7ig  Jaines*^  cdlegt. 
When  Sutcliife  died  in  1629,  the  building  was  less  than  half  tiuished,  and  the  studeDt^ 
were  only  15  in  number.  Shortly  after  this,  the  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the  build- 
ing used  for  various  purposes.  It  was  then  rebuilt,  and  made  into  an  hospital  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  by  Charles  II.  By  a  warrant  issued  in  1684,  one  day's  pay  per  year,  and 
two  in  leap-years,  were  deducted  from  soldiers*  pa^,  for  supporting  C.  H.  This  deduc- 
tion has  long  ceased;  the  hospital  being  maintained  by  parliamentary  grant.  The 
hospital  has  accommodation  for  about  600  persons  besides  officers.  Attached  to  it  are 
about  40  acres  of  land,  used  as  public  gardens  aud  exercise  ground.  It  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  commissioners,  comprising  ex  officio  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  secretaries  of  state;  but  the  more  immediate  maoage- 
ment  is  in  the  hands  of  about  120  persons,  of  whom  20  are  military  officers,  ^  civil 
officers,  and  the  rest  subordinates. 

The  establishment  is  maintained  for  the  tT^permoners  of  the  British  army,  who,  in 
Uie  army  estimates  for  1876-77,  are  set  down  at  538.  These  in-pensioners,  besides 
board,  lodging,  clothing,  washing,  medical  aid,  etc.,  receive  a  small  sum  in  money, 
varying  from  5«.  M.  per  week  for  a  color-sergeant,  down  to  Id.  per  week  for  a  private 
soldier.  They  are  all  dressed  in  uniform — red,  with  blue  facings — and  are  treated  as  a 
garrison,  in  respect  to  guards,  sentinels,  etc.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  clioice  open 
to  the  men,  as  to  whether  they  will  be  in  or  mti  pensioners.  The  out-pensioners,  who 
are  more  than  a  hundredfold  as  numerous  as  the  others,  receive  sums  of  monev  varying 
from  1^.  to  8«.  lOd.  per  day  for  life,  as  a  reward  for  past  services.  Vacancies  in  the 
hospital  are  filled  up  once  a  quarter;  and  every  person  admitted  must  give  up  his  out- 
pension  before  he  can  become  an  in-pensioner.  The  cost  of  the  hospital  for  1876-77 
was  estimated  at  £38,916.  This  ia  exclusive  of  ot^^pension  charges.  Doubts  have  fre- 
quently been  expressed  as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  expenditure;  it  is  exceptional  in  its 
character,  and  the  arrangement  to  which  it  refers  is  not  in  much  favor  among  the 
soldiery. 

CHELTEHHAXy  a  t.,  parliamentary  borough,  and  fashionable  watering-place,  in  the 
CO.  of  Gloucester,  8  m.  n.e.  of  Gloucester.  It  lies  in  a  picturesque  and  healthy  val- 
ley on  the  Chelt,  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  adjacent  hills,  and  flows  into  the 
Severn.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  e.  and  s.e.  by  a  semicircle  of  the  Cotswolds.  It  owes 
its  celebrity  and  rapid  increase  to  its  mineral  springs,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  The  chief  street  is  upwards  of  a  mile  long,  right  and  left  of  which  are  spa- 
cious and  elegant  squares  and  crescents,  and  innumerable  villas  lately  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  numerous  visitors.  Attached  to  the  spas  ara  handsome  pump- 
rooms — with  tasteful  grounds,  avenues,  saloons — lodging-houses,  and  public  prome- 
nades among  the  finest  m  England,  besides  many  fine  mansions  in  and  around  the  town. 
It  has  10  churches  and  a  number  of  dissenting  chapels.  Of  late  years,  C.  has  become 
famous  for  its  public  schools,  the  oldest  of  which  is  its  endowed  grammar-school,  capa- 
ble of  educating  300  scholars;  but  the  largest,  and  now  the  most  celebrated,  is  its  pro- 
prietary college,  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  a  noble  institution,  educating,  upon  an  aver- 
age, 600  pupils.  There  are  also  a  ladies'  college,  a  junior  proprietary  school,  and  s 
number  of  private  scholastic  establishments.  There  are  public  assembly-rooms  in  the 
town;  which  is  also  much  resorted  to  in  winter  for  its  hunting.  I  thas  two  clubs,  and 
five  or  six  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  *71,  44.519.  C.  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  board  of  elected  commissioners.  It  has  no  manufactures  of 
any  importance.  C.  was  only  a  village  in  1716,  when  the  first  spring  was  discovered. 
It  gradually  increased  till  1788,  when  the  benefit  received  by  George  III.  from  its 
waters  suddenly  made  it  a  resort  of  fashion. 

OHEX'IC)  is  the  name  given  to  BT^ACHiNa  Powdbb  by  those  engaged  in  chemical 
works. 

CHEXICAI  KOKSKCLA'TtrSE  and  KOTA'TION.  (During  the  progress  of  the  Entf 
dopadia,  the  nomenclature  and  notation  of  chemistry  were  greatly  changed.  "What  fol- 
lows here  is  allowed  to  stand,  as  the  old  names  and  notation  are  still  found  in  books  in 
use,  and  are  often  used  concurrently  with  the  new.)  In  early  times,  chemical  substances 
were  named  according  to  the  fanciful  theories  of  alchemy  (q!¥.^^  *^Thus  the  n^mejhwert 
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^  sulphur  was  applied  to  the  sublimed  sulphur,  which  grew  or  sprang  like  a  flower 
^om  sulphur  when  heated;  »pirit  of  mU,  to  hydrochloric  acid,  the  corrosiye  acid  or 
spirit  obtained  from  common  salt;  and  a  multitude  of  other  names  had  a  like  fanciful 
origin.  In  1787,  Lavoisier  founded  the  system  of  nomenclature  which  is  followed  still 
by  chemists.  At  first,  it  was  intended  that  the  names  of  simple  as  well  as  compound 
substances  should  be  regulated  by  system.  Hence,  such  terms  as  oxygen  (from  oxu$, 
acid,  and  genruio,  to  produce),  th4  acid-produe^,  given  from  the  notion  then  held  that  no 
acid  was  without  oxygen ;  and  hydrogen  (from  nydor,  water,  and  gennao),  the  wcUer-pro- 
ducer,  from  the  supposition  that  hydrogen  had  more  to  do  with  the  formation  of  water 
than  any  other  element.  The  advance  of  chemistry,  however,  has  so  completely  chaneed 
the  opinion  of  chemists  regarding  the  simpler  bodies,  that  such  names  are  now  founa  to 
mislead;  and  thereafter,  though  such  as  had  been  ^iven  on  this  system  were  retained, 
their  meaning  has  been  discarded,  and  the  systematized  nomenclature  restricted  to  com- 
pound substances.  A  remnant  of  the  system,  however,  still  subsists  at  the  present  time, 
m  making  the  scientific  names  of  all  the  metals  end  in  um.  In  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, a  close  analogy  exists  between  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine;  and  to 
indicate  this,  the  common  termination  ine  has  been  given;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  car- 
bon, silicon,  and  boron,  end  in  on.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  chemical  name  of 
an  elementary  substance  does  not  convey  any  scientific  meaning,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  simple  mark  or  designation,  analogous  to  the  names  of  persons,  which  give  no 
notion  regarding  their  moral  character  or  physical  development.  The  ancient  and  more 
common  metals  retain  their  popular  titles,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  but  the  more 
recently  discovered  metals  have  names  given  which  end  in  um.  The  symbol  of  an  ele- 
ment is  obtamed  from  the  first  letter  of  its  Latin  name,  as  O  for  oxygen ;  PI  for  lead 
(Lat.  pluTnbum).  When  the  names  of  two  or  more  elements  commence  witH  the  same 
letter,  a  smaller  letter  or  satellite  is  attached  to  one  or  more  of  these;  such  as  S  for  sul- 
phur, 8e  for  selenium,  and  Si  for  silicon.  For  a  complete  table  of  the  sjonbols  of  the 
elementary  substances,  see  Atomic  Wkiohts. 

The  name  of  a  compound  substance  generally  indicates  the  elements  of  which  it  ia 
composed.  Thus  the  name  oxide  of  iron  indicates  that  the  red  powder  (rust)  is  made 
up  of  oxygen  and  iron;  the  sulphuret  of  lead  (galena),  that  it  is  composed  of  sulphur  and 
lead.    In  all  similar  combinations — 

Oxygen  forms  oxides. 

Chlorine    "     chlorides. 

Bromine    "     bromides. 

Iodine        "     iodides. 

Fluorine    "     fluorides.  ■ 

Nitrogen   *'     nitrides. 

Carbon      **     carbides  or  carburets. 

Sulphur     **     sulphides  or  sulphureta. 

Selenium  "     selenides  or  seleniurets. 

Phosphorus  forms  phosphides  or  phosphurets. 

When  two  elements  combine  with  each  other  in  more  than  one  proportion  or  equiva- 
lent (see  Atomic  Theory  and  Atomic  Weights),  the  names  of  the  compound  bodies 
are  contrived  so  as  to  express  this.  The  term  pr<7^oxidc  is  applied  to  a  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one  equivalent  of  another  element;  cf^toxide  to  a  compound 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  the  protoxide ;  and  fnYoxide  when  the 
oxygen  is  still  further  increased.  The  term  Jmoxide  is  used  when  oxygen  is  present  in 
the  proportion  of  two  equivalents  to  one  equivalent  of  the  other  element;  and  Peroxide 
when  the  proportion  is  as  three  to  one.  A  ^3oxide  contains  less  than  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen;  and  a  peroxide  is  the  highest  oxide  not  possessing  acid  properties.  The  same 
prefixes  are  applied  to  the  compounds  of  chlorine,  sulphur,  etc. 

When  one  element  combines  with  another  to  produce  several  compounds  possessing 
acid  properties,  various  terminations  are  employed  to  distinguish  the  compounds.  Thus, 
oxygen  combines  with  a  number  of  the  elements  to  produce  with  each  a  series  of  acid 
compounds,  the  more  htgKlj{  oxidized  of  which  receive  the  termination  ie,  whilst  those 
containing  le9»  oxygen  end  m  ous.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  contains  three  equivalents  of 
oxygen  to  one  equivalent  of  sulphur;  and  sulphur<n/«  acid,  two  equivalents  of  oxygen 
with  one  equivalent  of  sulphur.  These  terminations  are  qualified  by  the  use  of  the 
prefixes  hypo  (under)  and  hyper  (over).  Thus,  hypomlxitiwric  acid  is  applied  to  a  com- 
pound containing  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphurtic  acid,  and  hyposaXphxxroui  to  one  with 
less  oxygen  than  sulphurt'r/^  acid. 

When  acids  combine  with  bases  or  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts,  they  produce  com- 
pounds, the  names  of  which  are  influenced  by  the  terminations  of  the  acids.  Thus, 
sulphuriir  acid  and  soda  form  the  sulphato  of  soda;  suIphur(?f/«  acid  and  soda,  the  sul- 
phtiC^  of  soda;  and  hypoRxiXiphMTOus  acid  and  soda,  the  hypo^wXphite  of  soda.  In  the  same 
manner,  mivic  acid  with  potash  forms  the  nitron  of  potash,  whilst  nitrotM  acid  and  pot- 
ash produce  the  nitrite  of  potash. 

If  a  symbol  be  employed  alone,  it  represents  one  equivalent  of  the  element.  Thus,  O 
signifies  one  equivalent,  or  eight  parts  by  weight,  of  oxygen;  C,  one  equivalent,  or  six 
parts  by  weight,  of  carbon ;  H,  one  equivalent,  or  one  part  by  weight,  of  hydrogen.    Tbe 
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combination  of  two  elements  is  represented  by  placinff  the  symbols  for  those  elements 
side  by  side;  thus,  HO  signifies  one  ec^uivalent  of  hy£rogen  and  one  equivalent  of  oxy 
gen  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  (yiz.,  water);  and  NaCl  is  one  equiyalent  of 
sodium  (Lat.  no^rcm) united  with  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  (viz..  common  salt). 

When  two  or  more  equivalents  of  one  element  unite  with  one  or  more  equivalents  d< 
another  element,  the  number  of  such  equivalents  is  signified  by  a  small  figure  being 
placed  immediately  after  the  symbol  of  the  element  so  multiplied.  Thus,  HOt  repre- 
sents one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  combination  with  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  (per 
oxide  of  hydrogen);  MnOs  is  one  equivalent  of  manganese  with  two  of  oxygen  (black 
oxide  of  manganese);  FesOa  is  two  equivalents  of  iron  with  three  equivalents  of  oxygen 
(rust);  and  Pbs04  is  three  eauivalents  of  lead  with  four  equivalents  of  oxyeen  (red  leM). 

In  expressing  the  formula  of  a  compound  substance,  the  symbol  of  the  metal  or  its 
analogue  is  placed  first  in  order,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  similar 
element.  Thus,  the  symbol  for  the  chloride  of  mercury  is  always  written  HgOl,  never 
CLBg.  The  same  orcfer  is  carried  out  in  the  construction  of  the  formula  of  more  com 
plex  substances;  the  metallic  half  is  placed  first.  Thus,  sulphate  of  iron — containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxide  of  iron — is  always  expressed  as  FeO,SOi,  never  SOsFeO. 
In  other  words,  the  symbols  are  written  in  the  order  in  which  the  substances  would  be 
named  in  Latin. 

In  the  construction  of  the  formulas  of  complex  substances,  the  comma  (,)  and  plus 
sign  (4-)  are  often  introduced;  the  former  to  separate  the  symbols  of  substances  which 
are  closely  united  together,  and  the  latter  to  form  a  line  of  demarcation  where  the  com- 
ponents are  less  intimately  combined.  Thus,  FeO.SOa  -|-'^0*30i  represents  the  com- 
pound of  the  sulphate  of  iron  with  the  sulphate  of  potash;  ECl  -f-^Cls  is  the  double 
chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum. 

Large  fleures  placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  formula  multiply  all  the  svmbols  till  a 
comma  or  plus  sign  appears.  Thus,  8S0a  represents  three  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  -. 
8PbO,A  is  three  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid;  and 
EO,SO«  +  Al,Oi,8SOs  +  24HO  (alum)  is  one  equivalent  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  with 
one  equivalent  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  M  equivalents  of  water.  When  a  com- 
pound substance  requires  to  be  multiplied,  it  is  inclosed  within  parentheses,  and  a  large 
figure  placed  immediately  before  it;  thus  8(KO,CtOa)  +  FetOt,80tOs  +  <(H0  represents 
three  equivalents  of  oxalate  of  potash,  one  equivalent  of  oxalate  of  iron,  and  six  equiva 
lents  of  water. 

In  expressing  the  formulas  of  organic  compounds,  the  symbols  are  written  in  the 
foUowing  order:  CHNO.    Thus,  turpentine  is  C&H4,  alcohol  is  C4HtOs,  and  morphia  is 

Arbitrary  symbols  are  occasionally  used  to  represent  important  complex  substances. 
Cjranogen  Lb  known  as  Cy;  the^  organic  acids  are  recognizeKlby  their  initial  letter  with 
the  sign  (— )  drawn  above,  as  T  for  tartaric  acid,  C8H4O10;  A  for  acetic  acid,  C4H3OS , 
and  O  for  oxalic  acid,  CtOi ;  while  the  alkaloids  are  represented  by  their  initial  letter  or 
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letters  with  the  sign  (+)  above;  thus,  Sr  for  strychnine,  C4tHttNt04;  Mo  for  morphia, 

Ct4Hi.N0i;  and  Q  for  quinine,  C4oH,4N,0,. 

Occasionally,  in  treatises  on  mineralogical  chemistry,  arbitrary  modes  of  expressing 
the  composition  of  minerals  are  resorted  to,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain. 

GHSMIGAL  TOTS,  which  in  the  course  of  recent  years  have  been  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  public,  deserve  a  brief  notice.  ''Pharaoh's  serpents,*'  which  are 
described  in  the  article  Sulfhoctanoobn,  are  highly  poisonous,  and  during  combustion 
evolve  danfferous  vapors.  Larmes  du  Liable,  or  "crocodiles*  tears,"  are  formed  of 
metallic  sodium,  burn  with  extreme  violence  if  thrown  into  water,  or  even  if  moist- 
ened with  water  or  heated,  and  scatter  particles  of  caustic  alkali,  which  may  Inflict 
serious  bums.  "Sunshine  in  winter  evenings,"  "fiery  swords,"  etc.,  are  formed  of 
magnesium,  and,  like  the  preceding,  may  cause  serious  bums.  Pyroxylin,  which  is 
identical  with  gun-cotton,  is  the  active  agent  in  the  various  toys  known  as  "  will  o'-tbe 
wisp  paper,"  "parlor  lightnine,"  "firemes,"  etc.  The  use  of  these  toys  in  teaching 
rudimentary  chemistry  to  children  and  young  persons  is  quite  incommensurate  with 
their  danger. 

0HEMI8TBT  is  that  branch  of  natural  science  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  changes 
that  bodies  undergo  when  they  are  influenced  by  affinity  (q.v).  Changes  that  do  not 
alter  the  nature  and  properties  of  substances — such  as  the  falling  of  a  lK)dy  by  &;ravitv 
or  its  expansion  by  heat — belongs  to  physics  or  natural  philosophy.  In  chemical  cuanges, 
again,  the  properties  of  the  substances  are  permanently  altered.  Thus,  when  a  piece  of 
iron  is  left  exposed  to  damp  air,  it  is  after  a  while  converted  into  a  reddish  brittle  sub- 
stance (rust),  owing  to  the  union  with  it  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Chemistrj',  then, 
may  be  most  simply  defined  as  that  branch  of  natural  science  which  considers  (1.)  The 
combination  of  two  or  more  substances  to  form  a  third  body,  with  properties  unlike  either 
of  its  components;  and  (2.)  The  separation  from  a  compound  substance  of  the  more 
simple  bodies  present  in  it:  and  considering  that  the  steps  of  the  combination  and 
decomposition  of  substances  can  never  be  correctly  understood  without  an  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  properties  of  substances,  it  follows  that  the  science  of  G.  must 
likewise  take  into  notice  the  description  of  all  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  complex 
bodies. 

When  the  science  of  0.  is  considered  as  a  whole,  including  the  properties  of  all  the 
elements  or  substances,  and  the  combinations  and  changes  which  they  can  under  all  cir- 
cumstances undergo,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  pure,  theoretical,  or  philosophical  G, 
Particular  departments  of  C,  where  the  science  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  specisJ 
objects,  receive  distinctive  names;  as  physical  C,  or  chemical  phpncs,  which  considers 
phenomena  bordering  on  natural  philosophy  and'C. ;  mineralopeal  C,  which  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  composition  of  minerals;  physiological  (7.,  which  includes  the  changes 
which  food  undergoes  in  its  transit  through  the  animal  econoinv,  and  the  transforma- 
tions that  take  place  in  organic  substances  generally;  medical  €.,  which  considers  the 
composition  and  compounding  of  medicines;  agricultural  C,  which  relates  to  the  com- 
position of  soils  and  manures,  the  ingredients  in  plants,  and  the  best  modes  of  supplying 
the  food  they  require,  etc.  Inorganic  V,  takes  cognizance  of  dead  matter,  and  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  whilst  organic  C,  considers  the  substances  obtained  from  plants 
and  animals. 

C.  ranks  as  one  of  the  arts  as  well  as  one  of  the  sciences,  and  the  division  of  practi- 
cal G.  comprehends  the  rules  and  processes  which  must  be  followed,  and  the  mechani- 
cal means  which  must  be  resorted  to,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  art.  Practi- 
cal C.  is  subdivided  into  analytical  G.  (q.v.)>  which  is  occupied  with  the  separation  of 
simple  substances  from  more  complex — as  chlorine  (CI)  and  sodium  (Na)  from  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  or  common  salt  (NaCl) — and  to  the  estimation  of  the  quantities  of  the 
several  ingredients;  &nd  synthetical  G.,  which  has  for  its  object  the  union  of  simpler 
bodies  to  form  more  complex— as  hydrogen  (H)  and  oxygen  (O)  to  form  water  (HO). 
The  art  of  assaying  (q.v.)  is  a  department  of  analytical  chemistry.  Applied  G,  includes 
the  art  of  manufacturing  the  various  substances  employed  in  commerce  and  in  domestic 
life,  so  far  as  chemical  processes  and  application  are  required.  It  is  subdivided  into 
technical  (7.,  which  relates  to  everything  connected  with  the  arts  and  manufactures; 
and  pharmaceutical  G,,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  substances  used  in  medicine. 

History. — ^The  Egyptians  appear  to  nave  possessed  the  greatest  amount  of  chemical 
knowledge  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  They  preserved  dead  bodies  from  decay 
(see  MuMMT),  fixed  colors  in  silk  by  means  of  mordants,  prepared  many  medicines  and 
pigments,  as  also  soap,  beer,  vinegar,  metals  and  metallic  alloys,  common  salt,  vitriol, 
soda,  sal-ammoniac,  k]s^,  enamel,  tiles,  and  painted  earthenware.  The  Chinese  were 
very  early  acquainted  with  the  processes  for  dyeing,  and  the  preparation  of  metallic 
alloys,  the  fabrication  of  niter,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  borax,  alum,  porcelain,  verdigris, 
paper,  etc.  From  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  derived  what  chemical  knowl- 
edge they  possessed;  but  tliey  added  little  or  nothing;  and  when  the  migration  of  the 
northern  tribes,  and  overthrow  of  the  Romnn  empire,  took  place,  a  stop  was  put  for  a 
time  to  the  advancement  of  all  science  in  Europe.  The  prosecution  of  chemical  knowl- 
edge was  taken  up  by  the  Arabs  before  the  8th  c. ,  and  was  carried  on  by  them  and  by 
their  European  scholars,  the  fdchemists,  with  the  results  described  under  Alchemy.  The 
first  germs  of  a  real  science  of  C.  seem  to  appear  about  the  end  of  the  17th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  c,  in  the  speculations  of  Becher  (a. v.)  and  the  phlogistic  theory  of  Stahl 
(q.v.).  After  this,  C.  rapidly  advanced.  In  1718,  Geof^y  brought  out  the  first  table  of 
canities;  in  1732,  Boerhaave  published  many  original  experiments  on  the  chemical  rela^ 
tions  of  heat  and  light;  in  1734  Hales,  and  in  175i8  Black,  published  researches  on  the 
air  and  afiriform  bodies,  showing  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  fermentation, 
respiration,  and  by  the  action  of  acids  on  chalk,  was  different  from  atmospheric  air. 
In  1754-59,  Margraff  added  to  the  then  known  earths— lime  and  silica — two  others, 
alumnina  and  magnesia;  he  also  extracted  sugar  from  plants.  In  1770,  Priestley  began  to 
announce  his  discoveries  of  oxygjen,  ammoniacal,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphurous  acid  gases, 
etc.  In  1778-86,  Scheele  contributed  chlorine,  hydrofluoric,  prussic,  tartaric,  and  gallic 
acids;  also  baryta,  phosphoric  acid  from  bones,  etc.,  and  gave  the  first  hints  regarding 
a  new  doctrine  of  combustion.  About  the  same  time  Bergman  and  Cavendish  enlarged 
our  knowledge  of  the  sases.  Lavoisier,  between  1770  and  1794,  reorganized  much  of 
the  then  known  C,  ana  founded  a  system  of  C.  which  still  remains  as  the  skeleton  of 
the  science.  Berthollet,  in  1787,  contributed  much  to  the  doctrine  of  afilnity,  and  made 
researches  in  chlorine,  etc.     Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  advanced  organic  C. ;  Klaproth 

gave  many  contributions  to  minertd  C.  Richter  devoted  himself  to  the  doctrine  of  com- 
ining  proportion,  which  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Dalton,  as  noticed  under  atomic 
theory  (q.v.).  The  discovery  of  galvanic  electricity  by  Galvani,  and  its  advancement 
by  Volta,  led  sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  others,  to  important  researches  in  the  metals 
and  gases.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  advanced  our  knowledge  regarding  organic  sub- 
stances and  the  chemical  relations  of  heat.  Berzelius  made  laborious  researches  in 
mineral  C,  and  gave  an  exactness  to  this  department  which  is  matter  of  astonishment 
to  the  chemists  of  the  present  day.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  electro-chemical 
theory,  which  has  been  almost  perfected  by  the  labors  of  Faraday,  De  la  Rive,  Bec- 

Suerel,  etc.     Organic  C.  has  latterly  advanced  most  rapidly  under  the  researches  of 
riebig,  Wohler,  Mitscherlich,  Mulder,  Laurent,  and  others.  See  Atom,  Atomic  Theqrt, 
Atomic  Volume.  Atomic  Weights,  Affinity.  ^^'^  ^  vjxto^x. 
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CHEMI8TBT.  It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  do  more  than  briefly  describe  some 
of  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  tbe 
science  of  fcheraistry  within  the  last  few  years. 

1.  The  system  of  measuring  temperature,  leneths,  weiriits,  and  volumes  has  been 
altered.  The  centigrade  has  completely  superseded  the  Fahrenheit  thermoraetric  scale 
in  all  recent  chemical  works,  and  the  French  metric  (which  is  a  decimal)  system  has 
been  adopted  for  all  measurements  and  weights,  inches  aud  their  fractions  being  replaced 
by  lOths  or  lOOths  of  a  meter,  and  grains  by  grams.  It  has  this  advantage  over  all 
the  other  systems,  of  possessing  one  fundamental  linear  unit,  from  which  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  linear,  superficial,  or  solid  dimensions,  and  of  weight  are  derived.  See 
Meter,  Litbr,  Oram,  Franc.  This  unit  is  the  lO^millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of 
the  meridian,  or  of  the  distance  from  the  i>ole  to  the  equator.  It  is  only  to  measores 
of  weight  and  capacity  or  volume  that  we  need  here  refer.     **MvJUi^y"  says  Dr.  Hot- 
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man  in  his  energetic  appeal  in  favor  of  the  metric  system,  "  the  cubic  meter  by  one 
million,  and  you  have  a  fit  measure  in  terms  of  which  to  express  the  eapaeity  of  the 
Atlantic,  or  its  cubical  contenU  of  brine;  divide  the  cubic  meter  by  one  million,  and  you 
arrive  at  the  petty  volume  of  the  gambler's  ordinary  die." — Modem  Cliemstry,  p.  124. 
This  last  named  volume,  the  millionth  of  a  cubic  meter,  taken  as  so  much  distilled 
water  at  a  temperature  of  4*"  C.  (its  point  of  greatest  density),  furnishes  the  metrical 
unit  ofmeiffht  called  the  gram,  which  thus  forms  a  link  connecting  weight  with  meas- 
ure. xVgain,  dividing  the  edge  of  a  meter  ctibe,  which  is  a  linear  meter,  into  10  parts, 
called  dimeters,  and  cubing  one  of  these  parts,  we  obtain  a  unit  of  volume  or  capacity 
to  which  the  term  liter  is  applied.  The  various  weights  in  use  are  all  multiples  or  divi- 
sions by  tens.     Thus,  10  meters  form  a  decameter,  100  a  hectometer,  and  1000  a  kilo- 
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meter;  while  ^th  of  a  meter  is  called  a  decimeter,  Tivth  a  centimeter,  and  xjf'^ni^b  a 
millimeter,  the  Greek  prefixes  in  all  cases  denoting  multiplication,  and  the  Latin  divi- 
sion. The  reader  will  do  well  to  recollect  the  following  rough  comparisons  between  the 
chief  French  and  English  measures  chiefly'  used  in  chemistry,  as  otherwise  he  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  length,  size,  or  weight  of  the  substances  treated  of.  A  meter  = 
nearly  1.1  linear  yard  =  89.87  in.;  a  millimeter  =  0.039,  or  nearly  ^th  of  an  in. ;  acentl 
meter  =  0.39,  or  nearly  {th  of  an  in.;  and  a  decimeter  =  3.94,  or  nearly  4  in. ;  a  gram 
=  15.43  gr. ;  and  a  liter  =  rather  more  than  61  cubic  in.,  or  a  pint  and  three-quarters. 
The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  cubic  decimeter.  Two  of  the  edges  of  the  front 
side  are  divided,  as  may  be  seen,  into  10  linear  centimeters;  and  the  space  occupied  by 
a  cubic  centimeter  is  shown  on  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  the  tube.  Kow,  a 
cubic  decimeter  is  employed  as  a  unit  for  measures  both  of  weight  and  of  volume, 
for  in  the  former  capacity  it  contains,  at  4**  C,  1  kilogram,  or  1000  grams  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  in  the  latter  it  loses  its  name  of  kilogram  and  receives  the  appel- 
lation of  liter,  which  corresponds  to  1000  cubic  centimeters,  or  xiAirvth  of  a  cubic  meter. 
Chemists  have  long  felt  the  want  ot  an  appropriate  tolume,  with  its  corresponding 
weight,  to  serve  as  standard  units  of  measurement,  and  prof.  Hofman  has  selected  1 
cubic  decimeter  =  1  liter,  as  the  most  appropriate  unit  of  volume,  and  the  weight  of 
this  measure  of  pure  hydrogen  as  the  unit  of  weight,  hydrogen  being  taken  at  0*  C. 
temperature,  and 0™76*  pressure.  To  this  standard  ueightuiiit,  which  =  0.0896  of  a 
CTam,  he  assigns  the  name  of  crith,  from  the  Greek  krithe,  a  barley-corn,  signifying 
figurativeljr  a  small  weight;  and  the  weight  is  now  in  universal  acceptation  amongst 
modern  British  chemists.  Tliere  is  probably  no  figure  in  chemical  science  more  impor 
tant  than  this  one  (0.0896  of  a  gram)  to  be  remembered  and  kept  read}  for  calcula- 
tion; for  it  is  the  standard  multiple  or  coefficient  by  means -of  which  the  weight  of  1 
liter  of  any  other  gas,  simple  or  compound,  is  computed.  "For  example,  the  relative 
volume-weight  of  chlorine  being  85.5,  that  of  oxygen  16,  and  that  of  nitroffen  14,  the 
actual  weights  of  1  liter  of  each  of  these  elementary  gases  at  0**  C.  and  0m76  pres- 
sure, may  be  called  respectively  So. 5  erithSy  16  criths,  and  14  eriths.  So  again  with 
reference  to  the  compound  gases,  the  relative  volume-weight  of  each  is  eqiud  to  half 
the  weight  of  its  product-volume.  Hydrochloric  acid  (HCl),  for  example,  consists  of  1 
volume  of  hydrogen  +  1  volume  of  chlorine  =  2  volumes,  or  by  weight,  1  -f-  35.5  =  36.5 
units;  whence  it  follows  that  the   relative  value-weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 

— ^ —  =  18.25  units;  which  last  figure  therefore  expresses  the  number  of  mtht  which  1 

liter  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  weighs  atO"  C.  and  0^76  pressure,  18.26  X  0.0896  =  1.6352 
as  the  actual  weight  in  grams  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.    Again,  as  the  product- vol- 
ume of  water  gas  (HsO),t  taken  at  the  above  temperature  and  pressure,  contains  2  vol 
umes  of  hydrogen  -f-  "^  volume  of  oxvgen,  and  therefore  weighs  2  + 16  =  18  units,  the 

single  volume  of  water-gas  weighs  a"  =  ^  units,  or  substituting  as  before  the  concrete 

for  the  abstract  value,  1  liter  of  water-gas  weighs  9  erUhs;  that  is  to  say.  9  X  0.0896 
mm  =  0.8064  gram." — Op.  cit.  p.  181.-  In  concluding  this  subject  we  will  only 
further  remark,  that  when  a  closely  approximative  result  sufSces,  the  crith  may  be  esti- 
mated at  0.09  gram. 

2.  Such  terms  as  atomic  toeight,  atom,  and  molecule  are  now  empl^ed  in  a  stricter 
sense  than  formerly.  Every  element  has  been  held  from  the  time  of  Dalton  to  have  a 
number  called  its  atomic  weight.  This  number,  according  to  Dr.  Frankland,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  modern  chemists,  is  made  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible:  lat,  The 
smallest  proportion  by  weight  in  which  the  element  enters  into  or  is  expelled  from  a 
chemical  compound— the  smallest  weiglit  of  hydrogen  so  entering  or  leaving  a  chemical 
compound  being  taken  as  unity.  2d,  The  weight  of  the  element  in  the  solid  condition 
at  any  given  temperature  contains  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  seven  parts  by  weight  of 
solid  lithium  at  the  same  temperature.  Sd,  The  weight  of  the  element  which,  in  the 
form  of  gas  or  vapor,  occupies,  under  like  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  the 
same  volume  as  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen"— Lecture  Notet  for  Chemical  Slu- 
deiUs,  1866,  p.  2.  Recent  investi^tions  have  led  chemistf^  to  assign  to  many  of  the 
elements  double  the  atomic  weights  that  were  previously  assigned  to  them.f  Thus, 
taking  as  formerly  the  atomic  wei^t  of  hydrogen  as  the  unit,  the  atomic  weight,  or, 
as  it  18  now  often  styled,  the  atomic  number  of  oxygen  is  changed  from  8  to  16,  that 
of  carbon  from  6  to  12,  that  of  sulphur  from  16  to  82;  and  this  doubling  is  by  the 
latest  writers  extended  to  most  of  the  elements  except  the  halogens,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, boron,  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  gold,  and  silver.  The  old  atomic  weights 
are  still  recognized  as  combining  or  equivalent  numbers.  The  reason  why  this  doubling 
of  the  number  has  been  adopted  will  be  presently  given.  The  distinction  between  an 
atom  and  a  moleeule  must  be  clearly  recognized.  *' We  may  define  an  atom  of  an  ele- 
mentary body  to  be  the  smallest  proportional  weight  thereof  which  is  capable  of  existing 

*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  notice  that  QmTS  signifies  0.76  of  a  meter,  or  nearly  90  inches— the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  jprewmre  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  at  lat.  51  U«. 

tThe  reason  wby  the  formula  H,0,  instead  of  HO,  for  water  is  used,  will  be  presently  explained. 

'   X  The  article  *"  Atomic  Theory"  in  the  body  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten  in  accordance  with  the 

new  views.  ^ 
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in  ehemieal  eombination;  and  we  may  define  the  moleeule  of  an  elementary  body  to  be 
the  smallest  proportional  weight  thereof  which  is  capable  of  existing  in  the  free  or 
uncombtned  state/*  This,  which  is  Hofman's  definition  (Modem  Chemintry,  p.  157),  is 
now  generally  accepted.  Thus  a  molecule  (or  elementary  moUeule,  as  it  is  often  termed) 
may  consist  either  of  an  isolated  atom,  or  of  a  group  of  atoms. 

The  bulk  of  a  molecule,  or  the  molecular  volume  of  an  element  in  the  gaseous  or 
vaporous  state,  is  the  same  as  the  molecular  Yolumc  of  hydrogen  at  the  same  temper- 
ature and  pressure,  and. in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  moUcvlar  weight  oi  an  element 
is  twice  its  atomic  weight.  Dr.  Frankland  gives  the  following  list  of  Uie  elements 
whose  molecular  volumes  have  as  yet  been  determined:  The  molecules  of  mercury, 
cadmium,  and  zinc  contain  one  atom,  and  are  termed  moruxtomic  molecules;  those  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  selenium 
contain  ttoo  atoms,  and  are  termed  diatoinie  molecules;  the  molecules  of  oxygen,  as  ozone, 
contain  three  atoms,  or  are  triatomic;  while  those  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  tetra- 
torrUc^  and  those  of  sulphur  under  certain  conditions  are  hexatomtc.  Thus  an  element, 
as  in  the  cases  of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  may,  under  different  conditions,  have  two  dis- 
tinct molecular  weights. 

3.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  reasons  why  many  of  the  atomic  weights 
have  been  doubled.  "It  is  obvious,"  says  Dr.  Odliug,  in  his  elaborate  article  on 
"Atomic  Weights"  in  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemisti^,  vol.  i.  \y.  456,  **that  the  atomic 
weights  of  an  element  and  of  its  combinations  should  be  selected  so  as  to  express  the 
entire  series  of  combinations  by  the  simplest  series  of  formula} ;  so  as  best  to  accord 
with  the  chemical  properties  and  metamorphoses  of  the  bodies;  so  as  best  to  illustrate 
their  analogies  with  other  bodies;  and  so  as  to  be  in  relation  with  their  physical  prop- 
erties, such  as  their  specific  volumes,  specific  heats,  isomorphism,  etc."  We  shall 
endeavor  to  show  how  he  applies  these  views  to  prove  that,  in  the  case  of  oxygen,  1ft 
parts  of  that  element,  or  the  quantity  thereof  which  unites  with  2  atoms  of  hydrogen, 

15  the  smallest  proportion  of  oxygen  that  can  enter  into  a  combination.  "We  find, 
in  the  first  place,"  says  Dr.  Odling,  "that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the 
great  majority  of  definite  oxidized  compounds  must  necessarily' l)e  represented  by  16, 
or  some  multiple  of  16  parts.  Thus,  the  molecules  of  all  hydrates,  double  oxides, 
acids,  oxisalts,  aldeliydes,  ketones,  alcohols,  oxacid-ethers,  and  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  other  compounds,  doubtless  forming  together  99  per  cent  of  all  known 
compounds  of  oxygen,  cannot  be* represented  save  with  16  parts,  or  some  multiple  of 

16  parts'  of  oxygen.  For  example,  the  molecules  of  hydrate  of  potassium*  bensoic 
aldehyde,  acetone,  efdoral,  hypochlorite  of  sodium*  etc.,  each  contain  16  parts  of  oxygen. 
The  molecules  of  spirit,  broton  hcsmatit^,  camphor,  bemile,  acetate  of  sodium*  bettzaie 
o/cid,  etc. ,  each  contain  twice  16  ijarts  of  oxygen.  The  molecules  of  nitric  add,  gly- 
cerin, chhrate  of  potassium,*  salicylic  add,  augite,  etc.,  each  contain  three  times  16  parts 
of  oxygen.  We  need  not  carry  the  qudtation  further,  it  being  sufficient  to  remark  that 
Dr.  Odling  gives  similar  lists  of  substances  whose  molecules  each  contain  4,  5,  6,  7, 
etc.,  times  16  parts  of  oxygen.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  two  bodies  only  differ  in 
composition  by  the  different  proportions  of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  that  difference 
amounts  to  16  parts,  or  some  multiple  of  16  parts  of  oxygen.  This  is  well  shown  in 
the  two  following  series  of  bodies  given  by  Odhng,  in  the  former  of  which  the  symbols 
are  arranged  according  to  modem  views: 

KCl, 

KCIO,, 

KCIO4, 

KCIO., 

KCIO,, 

It  is  obvious  that  in  both  these  series  each  term  differs  from  the  preceding  one 
simply  by  Os,  or  16  parts  of  oxygen.  Again,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  can  &  lib- 
erated by  any  reaction,  and  which,  either  alone  or  in  the  form  of  water,  can  be  added 
to  or  separated  from  a  compound,  must  be  16,  or  some  multiple  of  16  parts*  Thus,, 
each  molecule  of  nitrate  of  soda  (NaO.NOe),  when  decomposed  by  heat,  yields  nitrate 
of  soda  (NaO,NO>)  and  O9  (or  16  parts  of  oxygen);  similarly,  each  molecule  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  manganese — alum,, 
and  O4  (or  twice  16  parts  of  o2cygen);  and  each  molecule  of  chlorate  of  potash 
(K0,C10b)  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  chloride  of  potassium  (KCl)  and  O.  (or  three 
times  16  parts  of  oxygen).  Again,  water  (and  consequently  its  main  constituent,  oxy- 
gen) is  always  eliminated  in  double  or  some  higher  even  atoms.  Thus,  formic 
acid  (C3H1O4)  yields  carbonic  oxide  (CsOs)  and  two  atoms  of  water  (H«0«);  alcohol 
(C4HflOs)  yields  olefiant  gas  (C4H4)  and  two  atoms  of  water  (H^Ot);  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia (NHa,0sH04)  yields  cyauo|^n  (CtN)  and  four  atoms  of  water  (H4O4);  and  innu- 
merable additional  examples  might  be  given.  On  these  grounds  (and  many  additional 
ones  might  be  adduced  if  space  permitted)  it  becomes  obvious  that  if  the  vast  majority 
of  oxidized  bodies  were  correctly  formulated,  they  would  be  represented  more  simply 

*  In  these  cases,  one  of  the  hew  forma  of  nomenclature  is  introduced.       x  l  v 


Chloride  of  potassium. 

C4H4, 

Ethylene. 

Hypochlorite  of  potash. 

C4H4O,, 

Aldehyde. 

Chlorite  of  potash. 

C4H4O4, 

Acetic  acid. 

Chlorate  of  potash. 

C4H4O., 

Glycolic  acid. 

Perchlorate  of  potash. 

C,H40., 

Glyoxylic  acid. 

^  ^^  •  Clh«mlsti7» 

by  the  formulae  in  which  O  =  16  than  by  the  formulae  in  which  0  =  8.  Reasons  of  a 
similar  nature  have  led  to  the  duplication  of  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon,  sulphur,  and 
many  of  the  other  elements.  There  must  obviously  be  some  means  of  distinguishing 
when  0|^ndicates  8  or  16  parts  of  oxygen,  O  indicates  6  or  12  parts  of  carlx)D,  etc. 
Various  modes  of  distinction  have  been  adopted  by  different  chemists.  In  Watts's 
Dktumary  of  ChemUtTy  (published  between  1868  and  1868),  the  new  atomic  weights  are 
represented  by  the  same  symbols  which  have  hitherto  been  adopted  for  the  old  weights; 
while  the  latter  (when  they  are  occasionally  introduced)  are  printed  in  italic  capitals; 
thus  water  is  represented  by  H^O  in  the  new  and  by  RO  in  &e  old  system,  acetic  acid 
by  CsH40a  in  the  new  and  by  C^H^Oa  in  the  old  system,  etc.  A  more  common  means 
of  indicating  when  the  value  of  the  symbol  of  an  element  is  doubled  in  value  is  by 
drawing  a  horizontal  bar  through  it,  a  notation  due  to  Berzelius;  thus,  0,^,3r  repre- 
sent respectively  an  atom  of  carbon,  of  oxygen,  and  of  sulphur  iu  the  new  system. 
This  system  is  useful  in  forming,  as  it  were,  a  bridge  to  facilitate  the  passage  from  . 
the  old  to  the  new  system,  and  will  graduall^r  disappear  when  all  chemists  recognize 
the  doubled  atomic  weights.  Naquet,  Miller  (in  the  3d  edition  of  his  Gliemisiry,  1864), 
and  others,  adopt  tliis  barred  system,  and  the  latter  frequently  gives  the  formuloB  per- 
taining to  both  systems;  for  example,  reO,90,HOa,6nO.  or  Fe^S^^  H,^,6Ha6,  repre- 
sents the  composition  of  the  crystallized  sulpliate  of  protoxide  of  iron  often  described 
as  protosulpbate  of  iron. — Lwrganic  Chemistry,  3d  ed.,  p.  6.  Some  writers,  as  Frank- 
land,  in  his  Lecture  Hotesfor  Chendcal  Students,  1866,  following  the  plan  of  Watts  and  the 
contributors  to  his  dictionary,  unreservedly  adopt  the  doubled  atomic  weights,  and 
represent  them  by  the  old  formulae ;  thus  O,  C,  and  S  represent  in  these  works  precisely 
double  the  weight  of  oxygen,  carbon,  and  sulphur  that  these  capitals  represent  in  the 
1st  and  2d  editions  of  Miller's  Cliemutry,  Fownes's  Manual  of  Chcmutry,  and  other 
standard  works  published  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  now  customary  for  the  writers  of 
chemical  papers  who  obiect  to  the  barred  symbols  as  being  unseemly,  to  insert  at  the 
commencement  C  =  6,  (3  =  8,  or  C  =  12,  O  =  16,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to 
recognize  which  system  is  adopfed. 

UliemAcal  Nomenclature  is  still  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  chemists  of  all  countriea 
are,  with  one  notable  exception,  agreed  as  to  the  names  and  symbols  which  should 
represent  the  different  elements.  The  French  chemists  persist  in  designating  nitrogen 
by  the  name  of  oeoto,  and  of  using  Az  instead  of  N  for  its  symbol;  and  m  Italy  the  term 
(uoto  is  still  employ^!,  but  as  it  is  often  coupled  with  the  symbol  N,  it  will  probably  soon 
be  exchanged  for  the  more  general  term  nitrogen.  When  the  elementary  bodies  unite 
together,  they  form  a  binary  compound.  The  nomenclature  of  the  binary  compounds  ia 
in  a  transitional  state.  The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  metals  used  to  form  sulphureta, 
latterly  they  have  been  termed  sulphides,  and  now  they  are  denominated  after  a  third 
fashion;  gulphuret  of  potassium  (for  example),  after  having  been  for  some  years  sul- 
phide of  potassium,  now  being  termed  poiastnc  sulphide.  In  order  to  obtain  uniformity, 
the  following  rule  is  adopted  by  tlie  representatives  of  the  modem  school.  The  names 
of  binary  compounds  are  formed  from  those  of  their  constituents,  the  English  or  Latin 
name  of  the  positive  constituent  with  the  terminal  ic  preceding  that  of  the  negative 
constituent,  which  is  made  to  end  in  ide.  Thus:  potassium  and  sulphur  form  potassic 
sulphide;  sodium  and  oxygen  form  sodic  oxide  (formerly  soda  or  oxide  of  sodium); 
silver  and  chlorine  form  argentic  chloride  (formerly  chloride  of  silver);  lead  and 
iodide  form  plumbic  iodide  (formerly  iodide  of  lead);  calcium  and  chlorine  form  calcic 
chloride  (formerly  chloride  of  calcium),  etc.  When  the  same  elements  form  two  com- 
pounds, the  one  which  contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  negative  element  is  dis- 
tinguished by  changing  the  terminal  syllable  of  the  name  of  its  positive  constituent 
into  ous,  while  the  terminal  ic  is  retained  for  the  compound  containing  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  negative  element.  Thus,  1  atom  of  iron  and  1  atom  of  oxygen  form 
ferrous  oedde  (the  old  protoxide  of  iron);  2  atoms  of  iron  and  3  atoms  of  oxygen  form 
ferrie  oxide  (the  old  peroxide  of  iron).  Sometimes  the  same  elements  form  more  than. 
two  oompounds  with  one  another,  and  then  the  prefixes  hypo  and  per  are  employed. 
When  a  binary  compound  contains  oxygen,  and  becomes  an  acid  when  made  to  unite 
with  water,  or  becomes  a  salt  when  united  to  a  base,  it  is  termed  an  anhydride  (q.v.)  or 
anhydrous  add.  Thus  1  atom  of  carbon  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen  form  carbanic  anhydride,^ 
formerly  known  as  carbonic  acid  gas;  1  atom  of  sulphur  and  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  form 
sulphurie  anhydride,  etc.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  trivial  or  common 
name  has  not  been  displaced  by  the  new  systematic  name;  thus  water,  ammonia,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  phosphureted  hydrogen,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  etc.,  are  not  as  yet 
replaced  by  hydric  oxide,  hydric  nitride,  hydric  chloride,  hydric  phosphide,  hydric 
sulphide,  etc. ;  and  soda  and  potash  are  still  preferred  by  some  chemists  to  sodic  and 
potassic  hydrates. 

The  term  add  was  originally  applied  only  to  substances  which,  like  vinegar,  pos- 
sessed an  acid  taste;  it  is  now  made  to  include  a  large  number  of  compounds  which  da 
not  possess  this  property.  The  most  general  definition  of  acids  is  that  of  Qerhardt, 
which  is  adopted  in  Watts*  Dictumary  of  Chemistry— ntanelj,  that  **  acids  are  salts  of 
hydrogen."  A  more  intelligible  definition  to  ordinary  readers  is  that  which  is  adopted 
by  Frankland,  in  which  an  acid  is  described  "  as  a  compound  containing  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  become  displaced  by  a  metal  when  ih%}0^^i^.^i^ap^$^i^ 
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the  compound  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate."  Thus,  usin^  the  new  nomenclature  and  atomic 
weights,  nitric  acid  and  sodic  hydrate,  yield  sodic  nitrate  and  water — 

NItrioacld.  Sodic  hydrate.  Sodic  nitrate.  Water, 

or,  NbaH       +       NaOH        =        NO.Na       +       H,0.       • 

in  which  reaction  the  hydrogen  of  the  nitric  acid  is  displaced  by  the  sodium  of  the  sodic 
hydrate  (or  soda),  and  as  only  ane  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced,  nitric  acid  is  said  to 
be  monobasic.  When  an  acid  admits  of  the  displacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  it 
is  termed  dibcurie — as  tartaric,  oxalic,  and,  according  to  recent  views,  sulphuric  acid; 
and  when  three  atoms  can  be  replaced — as  in  the  case  of  common  phosphoric  acid, 
H»P04,  in  which  H,  may  be  displaced  bv  K»  or  Agt.  the  acid  is  termed  tribamc.  The 
nomenclature  of  the  compounds  of  acias  with  bases  is  still  unfixed.  The  names  of  the 
alkali-metals  (potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium)  and  alKaline-earth  metals  (barium,  cal- 
cium, etc.)  are  now  commonly  substituted  for  those  of  their  oxides  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  corresponding  oxygen  salts — as,  for  example,  carboncUe  ofwdium  and  sulphate  of 
calcium  for  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  names  of  these  bodies  are 
"thus  brought  into  uniformity  with  those  of  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  etc.  In  Watts' 
Dictionary  and  Frankland's  Lecture  Notes  such  compounds  are  denominated  sotUc  car- 
bojuUe,  calcic  sulphate,  sodic  nitrate,  etc. ;  and  these  terms  will  doubtless  soon  be  generally 
-adopted  for  the  metallic  salts  of  the  oxygen-acids  generally.  The  nomenclature  of  com- 
plex inorganic  bodies  is  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  theory  of  types,  the  names 
of  particular  compounds  being  obtained  from  the  name  of  the  type  by  prefixing  to  it 
adjectives  which  express  the  nature  of  the  element  by  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  type 
is  replaced  and  the  number  of  atoms  of  it  contained  m  one  molecule  of  the  compound. 
By  way  of  illustration,  we  give  a  simple  and  a  complicated  example: 

10\  Hi?    \      * 

Q   =  bismuthic  oxychloride,  wliile    j^*  •<  Oj   =  tetrameicuro-tetrahydric  dioxi- 


dichloro-ilinitride.     The  nomenclature  of  organic  compounds  is  founded  on  the  i 
principles  as  tliat  of  inorganic  bodies;  but  our  limited  space  prevents  our  entering  into 
this  subject. 

CJiemical  notation  has  been  considerablv  altered  by  certain  members  of  the  recent 
chemical  school;  but  on  the  whole,  the  moaifications,  since  the  time  when  the  system 
of  Berzelius  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  third  edition  of  Turner's  Elements  of 
ChemistiT/,  are  not  numerous.  The  most  important  are  the  introduction  of  "  ^neral 
formulae"  by  Qerhardt,  in  which  letters  of  variable  value  are  used  as  coefficients  mstead 
of  numbers,  and  Odiing's  method  of  denoting  the  atomicity  of  polyatomic  elements  and 
radicals  by  means  of  accents  placed  above  the  sjrmbols,  which  are  then  called  dashed 
symbols,  tiee  Triads.  Chemists  are  still  at  variance  as  to  whether,  when  two  or  more 
atoms  are  represented  in  a  compound,  the  figure  indicating  the  repetition  should  be 
above  or  below  the  symbol ;  whether,  for  example,  water  should  be  represented  by  H*0 
or  HjO,  and  alcohol  by  C*H*0  or  CaH«0.  The  ordinary  or  duaUstic  system,  according 
to  which  the  elements  combine  in  couples  to  form  compounds,  which  similarly  unite  by 
twos,  led  to  the  division  of  salts  into  two  classes — viz. ,  into  salts  composed  of  an  oxygen 
acid  and  an  oxygen  base,  which  were  hence  called  oxygen  salts,  as  NaO,SOi,  and 
KO,NOft,  which  in  the  old  notation  represent  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash; 
and  binary  or  haloid  salts,  of  which  chloride  of  sodium,  NaCl,  is  the  type,  which  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  radical  in  hydrogen  acids  with  some  metal.  Davy  consid> 
ered  that  the  former  class  might  be  made  similar  to  the  latter  by  regarding  them  as  com- 
posed of  a  metal  and  a  compound  radical  having  the  same  electro-negative  chemical 
relations  as  the  radicals  in  the  hydrogen  acids.  According  to  this  view,  a  radical,  SO4. 
not  yet  isolated,  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  a  metal  to 
form  sulphates,  sulphuric  acid  being  represented  by  H,804,  and  sulphate  of  lime  bv 
Ca,804.  In  like  manner,  nitric  acid  and  the  nitrates  were  supposed  to  contain  a  radicaL, 
N0«.  Against  this  view  Gerhardt  urges  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  proximate  con- 
stitution, out  are  merely  acquainted  with  the  ultimate  composition  of  compounds. 
Hence  we  now  no  longer  use  a  formula  for  sulphuric  acid  indicating  its  supposed  con- 
stitution (HO,SOt),  but  regarding  it  as  a  dibasic  acid,  express  it,  either  as  Miller  does, 

by  H.set.  or  by  HaSO*  (where  S  =  32  and  O  =  16),  or  by  ^^  1 0«,  if  we  adopt  the 

type-notation;  and  we  must  not  omit  that  Frankland,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing representative  of  the  English  school  of  modem  chemistry,  represents  it  by  the 
formula  SO.Ho.,  when  Ho  is  the  abbreviated  formula  for  HO,  and  represents  a  com- 
pound radical,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  hydroxyle,  and  which  is  commonly 
known  as  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  being  expressed,  according  to  the  old  system,  by  HO«. 
The  following  examples  may  enable  the  reader  to  pass  from  one  system  to  another: 

Old  System.        Barred  SyBtom.  New  Atomic  WtAghtB,  Fmnkluid'i  Kotetloa 

Sulphate  of  potafisium KO.SO,  KiBO*  ^  ^        K.80«  §2tF°«  ^,  «^„ 

Sulphate  of  sine ZnO.SC.THO  -ZfiS04.rH,0        ZnS04.7H,0        80Ho,Ziio",eOH 

Nitricacid HO.NO.  HNP.  HNO.  NO.Ho. 

Nitrate  of  aodium NaO.NO.  NaN^  Na^^gff^^a  oy  ^?9^^lv 


The  Ko,  Zno",  and  Nao  in  Frankland's  notation  represent  compound  radicals,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  names  potassoxyl,  zincoxvl,  and  sodoxyl,  and  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  ordinary  new  notation  by  KO,  ZnOt,  and  NaO.  These  new  names  will 
probNably  soon  get  into  general  use  in  consequence  of  Frankland's  great  influence  as  the 
teacher  of  xhemistry  in  the  government  school  of  mines,  and  at  the  roval  institution.* 
We  must  refer  to  the  article  Triads  for  a  description  of  what  is  meant  by  atomicity,  or, 
as  Hofmann  terms  it,  quanHvalenee,  and  the  reader  vi'iW  do  well  to  study  lectures  10  and 
11  of  his  Modem  Ghemidtry.  In  the  article  just  mentior.ed,  we  have  stated  that  the 
degree  of  atomicity  of  an  element  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  dashes  with  which  it 
is  furnished.  In  the  so-called  graphic  notation,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Eekule,  Crum 
Brown,  Naquet,  Frankland,  and  others,  has  proved  a  most  valuable  aid  in  explanation 
of  the  constitution  of  chemical  compounds,  the  degree  of  atomicity  of  an  atom  is  thus 
expressed' 

H'  l^    0..  Zn"by  -@-.  B'" 

^'No  element/'  says  Frankland,  ''either  alone  or  in  combination,  can  exift  with 
sny  of  its  bonds  disconnected;  hence  the  molecules  of  all  elements  with  an  odd 
number  of  bonds  are  generally  diatomic,  and  always  polyatomic — i.e.,  they  contain  two 
or  more  atoms  of  the  element  united  together.    Thus: 


An  ^lemfii^t  with  an  eyen  number  of  bonds  can  exist  as  a  monatomic  molecule,  its 
own  bonds  satisfying  each  other.    Thus: 


tt^  la»  ^ 

This  graphic  notation  is  most  useful  in  fixing  upon  the  mind  the  true  meaning  of 
symbolic  formulas,  and  in  elucidating  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  very  complex 
molecules  which  often  occur  m  both  mineral  and  organic  compounds.  It  also  affords 
an  easy  means  of  showing  the  causes  of  isomerism  in  organic  bodies.  The  following 
example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  The  simplest  of  the  alcohol  familv, 
methylic  alcohol,  is  derived  from  marsh-gas  by  the  substitution  of  one  atom  of  Frank- 
land's  hydroxyl.  Ho  or  HO  (0  =  16),  for  one'X)f  hydrogen. 

CH4  GHsBo  (or  CH4O). 


MtlhjUealMlML 

The  ekuw/leaUon  of  organic  compounds  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  much 
improved.  Until  a  comparatively  few  years  ago,  organic  compounds  were  arranged, 
according  to  their  most  obvious  properties,  into  acids,  bases,  fatty  bodies,  etc.    Now 

*  Another  peculiarity  of  Frankland's  notation  is  the  Introduction  of  thick  letters  (Egyptian  capi- 
tals). His  formuliB  are  so  written  as  to  denote  that  the  element  represented  by  the  first  mrmbol  of  a 
formula,  and  printed  in  this  type,  is  directlv  united  by  points  of  attachment  or  bonds  witn  the  other 
elements  or  compound  radicals  following  the  flrst  symbol.  Thus,  to  use  his  own  illustration  and  nota- 
tion, the  formula  SOgHot  (sulphuric  acid)  signifies  tnat  the  hexad  atom  of  sulphur  is  combined  with 
the  four  bonds  of  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  also  with  the  two  bonds  of  the  two  atoms  of  hydrosjl. 
(By  hexad  we  mean  an  atom  with  six  bonds,  one  of  which  is  subsequently  figured  in  the  te]^4^^^^ 
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the  great  majority  of  these  compounds  are  arranged  in  series,  of  v^hich  each  group  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  one  by  a  fixed  additional  number  of  certain  atoms.  Thus  (see 
Armstrong's  Organic  Uhemistfy,  pp.  148,  144)  twelve  alcohols  are  represented  by  the  gen- 
eral formula  C^HflB+iO  (new  notation),  the  first  being  represented  by  GH4O,  and  the  others 
differing  from  it  by  an  additional  number  of  multiples  of  CH*.  Bodies  of  analogous  prop- 
erties thus  united  are  termed  homologous,  A^in,  every  compound  in  a  homologous  series 
vields  other  compounds  differing  in  composition  from  that  from  which  they  are  derived, 
but  yet  bearing  a  different  relation  to  it.  Thus,  alcohol  yields  ether,  aldehyde,  and 
acetic  acid,  and  these  so-called  heterologoiu  bodies  form  collateral  series.  This  mode  of 
classification  is  daily  extending.  It  includes  the  organic  radicals^  such  as  methyl,  ethyl, 
allyl,  phenyl,  cyanogen,  etc. ;  the  hydrides  of  tlie  eompownd  radicals,  such  as  methYlic 
hydride  or  marsh-gas,  benzol,  cyanic  hydride  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  etc. ;  the  akoMts, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  families  of  organic  compounds,  and  which 
are  considered  in  a  special  article  in  this  Encycix>faedi a  ;  the  aldehydes  and  eOiers,  both 
of  which  are  specially  described;  the  ooMfo,  of  which  the  monobasic  acids  alone  include 
six  series,  amongst  wliich  are  the  acetic  or  fatty  series,  represented  by  the  general  for- 
mula OnHanOa,  and  Containing  10  or  20  distinct  acids,  the  oleic  series,  the  lactic  series, 
the  benzoic  or  aromatic  scries,  etc. — while  the  dibasic  acids  may  be  divided  into  four 
series,  in  which  occur  the  succinic  series,  containing  nine  acids,  most  of  w^hich  present 
several  modifications,  and  the  tartaric  series;  the  anhydrides  (q.v.),  of  which  those  be- 
longing to  the  acetic  acid  group  may  be  arranged  in  series;  the  ketones  or  acetones;  the 
compounds  of  nitrogen  containing  the  amines,  amides,  imides,  etc. ;  and,  in  short,  eJLcept- 
ing  the  natural  alkaloids,  the  protein-compounds  and  their  derivatives,  the  uric  acid 
zroup,  pigments,  etc.,  there  .are  few  organic  compounds  which  will  not  soon  find  b 
definite  place  in  a  series. 

In  this  article  we  have  strictly  confined  our  remarks  to  the  subjects  bearing  on  gen- 
eral, and  for  the  most  part  on  theoretical  chemistry.  We  may,  however,  allude,  in  con- 
clusion, to  two  subjects,  which  have  undertone  a  great  development  during  the  last  few 
years — viz. ,  wlurnetric  analysis  and  the  synt/iesis  of  organic  bodies,  both  of  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  special  articles. 

The  general  tenor  of  this  article  shows  that  chemistry  is  at  present  in  altogether  a 
transitional  state.  As  prof.  Anderson  of  Glasgow  observes  in  his  address  to  the  chemi- 
cal section  of  the  British  association  in  Sept.,  1867,  the  atomic  theory,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  sufiiced  to  explain  all  the  facts  of  chemistry 
that  were  then  known,  is  now  quite  inadequate  to  that  end.  At  that  time,  chemists 
were  acquainted  with  comparatively  few  compounds,  and  in  these,  oxygen  was  of  such  ' 
preponderating  importance,  that  the  science  might  have  been  almost  termed  "  the  chem- 
istry of  oxygen."  Oxygen  is  now  deposed  from  its  high  place,  and  is  supplanted  bj 
carbon  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  of  the  first  living  chemists  has  actually  proposed  for 
organic  chemistry  the  name  of  "  the  science  of  the  carbon  compounds."  Facta  gradually  I 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  time  which  did  not  admit  of  explanation  on  the  Saltonian 
theory;  and  as  their  number  increased,  such  terms  as  catalysis,  allotropy,  etc.,  were 
invented,  under  which  such  facts  were  grouped  together  as  were  supposed  to  depend  on 
similar  causes.  8uch  grouping  may  liave  certain  temporary  advantages,  provided  it  ]& 
understood  that,  to  use  prof.  Anderson's  words,  it  is  "the  grouping  of  ignorance." 

It  is  indeed  obvious  that  a  true  theory  of  chemistry  must  be  a  part  of  a  general  theory 
of  dynamics,  and  that  until  we  obtain  some  more  distinct  idea  of  how  the  atoms  are 
grouped  in  the  molecules  of  substances  (see  Atomic  Theory)  than  we  at  present  possess, 
the  link  connecting  theoretical  chemistry  and  theoretical  dynamics  is  wanting.  The 
doctrine  of  atomieity  evidently  points  to  some  jepeneral  truth ;  it  has  been  of  great  use  in 
^upin^  together  numerous  tacts,  and  in  leadmg  to  investigations  which  have  resulted 
m  the  discovery  of  many  new  facts  and  new  generalizations,  but  we  now  want  an  explana- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  and  this  chemistry  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  ^ve  us.  The  want 
of  a  theoretical  explanation  does  not,  however,  render  a  generalization  valueless,  and 
much  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  ascertaining  the  "  chemical  structure  "  of 
substances— that  is,  in  obtaining  graphic  formulae,  which  consistently  represent  all  the 
reactions  by  which  the  substances  are  formed  or  transformed.  Before  discussing  the 
subject  of  chemical  structure,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  somewhat  more  fully  than  has 
been  done  above,  the  reasons  why  certain  numbers  have  been  selected  for  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  rather  than  any  multiples  or  submultiples  of  them  (see  Atohic 
Weights).  It  was  pointed  out  by  Dulong  ana  Petit  that  a  close  relation  exists  between 
the  specific  heat  of  a  solid  elementary  substance  and  its  atomic  weight.  Thus,  if  we 
take  the  old  system  of  atomic  weights  (q.v.),  and  multiply  the  specific  neat  of  each  sohd 
element  by  its  atomic  weight,  we  find  that  the  elements  form  three  groups.  In  the  first, 
the  product  of  specific  heat  into  atomic  weight,  or  eUomic  h^at,  varies  from  6  to  6.6.  Is 
the  second  it  varies  from  8  to  8.8.  In  the  third  group,  containing  the  allied  elements, 
carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  no  regularity  can  be  traced.  'By  far  the  greater  number  of 
solid  elements  belong  to  the  first  or  second  group.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  atomic  heat 
of  a  member  of  the  first  group  is  approximately  double  that  of  a  member  of  the  second 
group.  But  as  the  atomic  weights  are  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  we  can  make  the 
atomic  heats  of  the  two  groups  agree  by  doubling  the  atomic  weights  of  the  members  of 
the  second  group.    This  was  first  proposed  by  the  eminen|  |J^^  ^^|^d^  J^annizzaro, 
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jmd  has  now  been  accepted  by  most  chemists.  These  new  atomic  weights  not  only 
ffreatly  simplify  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  but  are  also  in  harmony  with  many  other 
facts,  most  of  which  were  observed  after  the  change  had  been  made.  Thus  the  f ormul® 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  bichloride  of  tin,  and  zinc  methyl  are,  according  to  the  old 
system,  HgCl;  SnCIs;  and  ZnCtHs  and  H  =  1.  According  to  the  new  system,  they  are 
HgCl.;  8nCI«;  and  ZnC.H«. 

It  will  be  at  once  observed  that  the  second  set  of  formuloe  represent  just  twice  the 
quantity  represented  by  the  first;  now  the  second  formulae  express  the  molecular  weighU 
of  the  substances  according  to  Avogadro's  law  (see  Atomic  Thbort).  Further,  if  we 
adopt  the  old  atomic  weights,  we  see  no  reason  why  oxide  of  lead  should  readily  form 
basic  salts,  while  oxide  o?  silver  does  not.  This  peculiarity  is  to  some  extent  explained 
by  the  new  atomic  weights;  thus  we  have  nitrate  of  silver — old  formula  AfNO«,  new 
formula  AgNOt;  nitrate  of  lead — old  formula  PbNOe,  new  formula  Pb(lMOt)«;  basic 
nitrate  of  lead— old  formula  PbO,PbNO«,  new  formula  PbtO(NOa)t.  The  contrast  will 
be  better  seen  if  we  put  the  new  formul»  into  a  graphic  form. 

Nitrate  of  SUver.         '  Nitrate  of  Lead.  Basic  Nitmte  of  Lead. 

0  0  0  0  O 

.fr  i— o— Pb— O— N  S*— O— Pb— O— Pb— O— N 

h        h  h        \>  h 

We  at  once  see  the  connection  between  the  dyad  character  of  lead  (— Pb— ),  and  the 
occurrence  of  basic  salts. 

Similarly  we  know  that  if  we  pass  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  into  a  cold  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  hypochlorite  of  potash 
— Cls  +  2KH0  =  EGl  +  KClO-j-H.0.  But  that  if,  instead  of  caustic  potash,  we  take 
slaked  lime,  we  obtain,  not  a  mixture,  but  a  single  substance:  Cla+  ^^tOs  =  CaOCU 
+  HtO.    Putting  the  new  symbols  into  a  graphic  form  we  have: 

CI        H— 0— K  CI— K 

+  •    =  +  H— O— H,    and 

H— O— K  CI— O— K 


A 


a     H— o — .        ci- 


k 


+                  Ca  =                  Ca+H— O— H. 
H-O '  Cl-O ' 


Where  we  see  why  we  have  a  mixture  in  the  first  case,  and  a  single  substance  in  the 
second,  the  reason  bein^  that  calcium  being  a  dyad,  one  atom  of  it  represents  two 
atoms  of  potassium,  m&ay  other  examples  mieht  be  given,  but  these  nuiy  suffice  as 
an  indication  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  chemists  to  prefer  the  atomic  weights 
given  in  the  second  column  in  the  table  in  the  article  Atomic  vVeiohts. 

Assuming,  then,  these  atomic  weights,  let  us  return  to  the  subject  of  Chemical  Struc- 
ture, This  mav  be  defined  in  various  ways,  but  most  conveniently  as  the  indication  hj  a 
graphic  formula,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  of  all  the  chemical  changes  by  which 
the  substance  can  be  formed  or  decomposed.  This  will  best  be  illustrated  by  means 
of  a  few  examples,  and  we  shall  select  these  from  among  organic  compounds,  that  is. 
compounds  of  carbon,  because  the  structure  of  these  compounds  has  been  most  fully 
investigated. 

Acetic  acid  has  (on  the  new  system,  which  will  be  exclusively  used  in  the  remainder 
of  this  article)  the  formula  CaHiOi.  If  it  is  treated  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields 
acetate  of  potash  according  to  the  equation  CSH4O1  +  KHO  =  C«HsEOt  +  H.O.  Here 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  one  atom  of  potassium,  and  we  find  that 
further  treatment  with  caustic  potash  does  not  cause  any  further  replacement  of  hydro- 
gen by  potassium.  We  may  therefore  write  the  formula  of  acetic  acid  thus:  H— (CiHtOi), 
and  this  formula  indicates  the  replaceability  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  metal,  and 
explains  (as  far  as  such  formulfe  can  explatn  anything)  the  occurrence  of  such  com- 
pounds as  acetate  of  lead  (C»H,0,)— Pb— (C,H,0,),  and  all  the  other  acetates.  The 
question  now  remains,  what  is  the  structure  of  the  group  (CiHtO^),  which  is  united  in 
acetic  acid  to  hydrogen,  and  in  the  acetates  to  metal? 

To  answer  it  we  must  examine  some  other  reactions  of  acetic  acid.  When  treated 
with.pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  loses  an  atom  of  oxygen,  the  place  of  which  is 
taken  by  two  atoms  of  chlorine — ^the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  taking  the  oxygen  in 
exchange  for  the  chlorine;  but  instead  of  obtaining  a  compound  (CaH«OCl«),  we  find 
that  the  result  is  expressed  by  the  equation :  C,H40,  +  PCI.  =  C.H.Oa  +  HCl  +  POCU. 
We  thence  conclude  that  in  acetic  acid  the  atom  of  dyad  oxygen  removed  in  the  action 
given  above  was  united  to  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  ana  to  the  group  (CsHtO),  and  repre- 
sent the  change  thus: 

(C,H,0)-^O-i-H  +  PCI.  =  (C,H,0>lci  +  Cl-H  +  POCl.;  r^^^i^ 
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the  replacement  of  the  dyad  oxygen  by  two  atoms  of  the  monad  chlorine  necessitatic^- 
the  falling  asunder  of  the  compound.  The  reactions  of  chloride  of  acetyl  (CiHsOCi; 
lead  us  to  the  further  conclusion  that  the  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metal  is  the 
atom  not  present  in  chloride  of  acetyl,  so  that  the  formula  (CtHaO) — O— H  is  a  fuller 
and  more  explanatory  form  of  (CtHsOt) — U.  Again,  if  we  heat  acetate  of  potash  with 
caustic  potash,  we  have  marsh  gas  (CH4)  given  oJff,  and  the  residue  consists  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash 

H 

(C,H,0>-0— K  +  K— 0-H  =  H— C— H+ K-O-C-O— K; 

H  0 

and  this  decomposition  can  only  be  represented  if  we  give  acetic  acid  the  f  onnnk 

H 


I— O-C 


H— O— C— O— H ;  when  we  ba« 

U 

H:  :  H  :  : 

H-4!)l-C--0— K  +  K— 0-^H==H-.C  — H  +  K— O-kl-O— K; 

kf>  I        ii        iA 

fhe  dotted  lines  separating  in  the  diagram  the  symbols  of  the  parts  of  the  molecules 
which  change  places. 

We  have  considered  only  a  few  of  the  reactions  of  acetic  acid,  but  the  formula  just 
given  is  equally  consistent  with  all  the  others.  It  is  therefore  said  to  exhibit  the  itruft- 
ure  of  acetic  acid.  This  word  "structure"  is  perhaps  a  little  misleading — we  must 
recollect  the  precise  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  as  a  concise  representation  of  man^ 
reactions.  It  is  conceivable  that  it  may  have  some 'relation  to  the  actual  relative  posi 
tion  of  the  atoms  in  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  any  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 

We  may  illustrate  the  meaning  of  chemical  structure  further  by  a  somewhat  raon- 
complex  case.  Asparaffine,  a  colorless  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  asparagus, 
and  also  from  the  blancned  shoots  of  other  plants,  has  the  oomposition  expressed  by  the 
formula  04HbN«Oi.  When  treated  with  caustic  potash  it  vields  ammonia  and  a  body 
called  aspartate  of  potash — ^the  potash  salt  of  aspartic  acid.    The  change  is  obviously 

H . 

an  exchange  of  E— 0 —  and  N— and  may  be  thus  indicated: 

C4H.NO,— N    +  H-io— K  =  C«H.NOa-<>— K +H— iT 


Aspartic  add  is  then  (C4HcN0a>— 0 — H,  and  we  have  to  study  its  decompodtions  in 
oraer  to  discover  the  structure  of  the  group  (C4H4NO^.  Now,  aspartic  acid  is  attacked 
by  nitrous  acid,  and  the  products  are  nitrogen  gas,  water,  and  malic  acid,  thus: 
C;4HTN04+HNO,  =  C4H«Ot+N.  +  HtO.  Here  we  have  the  triad  nitrogen  of  the 
aspartic  acid  replaced  by  the  dyad  O,  and  the  monad  group  --0— H  of  the  nitrous  acid, 

H . 

and  this  leads  to  the  formula         N— <G4H40t>— O— H  for  aspartic  acid.    The  equaUon 

H-     ' 
above  thus  becomes: 


H , 

:  N— (C4H40i)-O— H+H-O— N 
H '      :  :     ' 

Aspartio  Add.  KItious  Acid. 


:  H-^  : 

0=N  =  N+     :  0+H-O— (04H40r-0-H 
:  H-'  : 

ITitrdiKeii.  Wftter.  UaUcAdd. 


When  malic  acid  is  treated  with  hydrobromic  acid,  we  obtain  water  and  bromo«iociiuc 
acid: 

H--()-j-(04H40,)-O--H+  Br^H  =  H— 0-^H  +  Brf(C4H40,>-0— H; 

XalicAold.  Hydrobromlo  Add.    Water.*        Bromo-euodnio  Add. 

and  we  can  prove  that  the  group  H—0—,  here  replaced  by  Br,  is  that  one  which  in 

aspartic  acid  is  represMited  by         N— .    Bromo-8UCCiniq,^|j4iyX^^4i^ii^^^  "•*" 
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cent  hydrogen,  has  its  bromine  removed  and  hydrogen  put  in  its  place,  thus  yielding 
succinic  acid  (C4H6O4).  We  shall  most  easily  arrive  at  the  structure  of  succinic  acia 
by  studving  its  synthesis. 

Olenant  gas  (Cin4)  unites  with  bromine  to  form  a  liquid  having  the  composition 
(CtH4Brt),  and  (as  can  easily  be  proved  by  its  relation  to  glycol  and  glycolUc  acid),  a 
structure  represented  thus: 

H     H 

Br— C  — C— Br. 

k  k 

This  bromide  of  ethylene,  as  it  is  called,  when  treated  with  cyanide  of  notassium,  gives 
bromide  of  potassium,  aud  a  substance  which  may  be  called  cyanide  of  ethvlene — ^bro- 
mine and  cyano^n  changing  places  (C«H4Br3)  +  2KCN  =  CtH4(CN)tHr^K^i'-     ^^ 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  K---C=N,  it  follows  that  cyanide  of  ethylene  is 
II  n 

N  =  C — C — C — C = N ;  when  this  product  is  boiled  with  caustic  potash  and  water,  ammo- 
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nia  is  given  off,  and  succinate  of  potash  remains  in  solution.  Here  we  have  nitrogen 
uniting  with  hydrogen,  while  the  place  of  the  nitrogen  is  taken  by  that  wifJi  which 
the  hydrogen  was  united — ^viz.,  the  dyad  O,  and  the  monad  — O — ^E.  We  thus  obtaift 
the  structural  formula  of  succinic  acid. 

O    H    H   O 

H--.0— t-C^-0--Ci-(>-H 


ki 


Here  are  obviously  two  hydrogen  atoms  having  a  different  function  from  the  rest — 
those,  namely,  which  are  replaceable  by  metal,  and  which,  in  the  above  formula,  are 
represented  as  directly  united  to  oxygen.  That  it  is  not  one  of  these  that  is  replaced  by 
bromine  follows  from  the  fact  that  bromo-succinic  acid  has  also  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
replaceable  by  metals  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  succinic  acid  itself,  and  as  th» 
other  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  do  not  differ  in  position  in  the  diagram  from  one 
another,  we  have  only  one  possible  formula  for  bromo-succinic  acid;  and  therefore,  for 
malic  acid: 

0   H   H    0 

H— 0^i-<!^-l>-C--0--H; 

H-Ai 
and  for  aspartic  acid: 

O   H  H    O 

H-.0--C— 0--C--C--0— H. 

We  have,  however,  two  possible  stnictural  formula  for  asparugine,  as  it  is  plain  that  th» 
two  groups  H — O —  in  aspartic  acid  are  not  similar  to  one  another,  and  we  have  not  as 
yet  any  means  of  deciding  between  them.  The  reader  will  see  that  they  are  different, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  structure  has  been  proved,  will  also  see  that  reactions  may 
be  obtained  which  would  decide  between  the  two. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  further  examples  of  chemical  structure — ^the  two  we 
have  treated  in  some  detail  may  suffice  to  show  how  the  principle  is  applied,  and  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  particular  structural  formulie. 

CHBXI8TS  AI7D  BBTTOOISTS,  Laws  belatino  to.  Under  the  head  Apothecary 
(q.v.)  will  be  found  the  distinction  between  that  profession  and  the  kindred  one  of 
pharmaceutical  chemist.  The  pharmaceutical  society  of  Great  Britain,  founded  in  1841 
for  raising  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  practice  of  dispensing  and  compounding- 
drugs,  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1848.  An  act  was  passed  in  1852  defining 
the  qualifications  of  pharmaceutical  chemists,  and  the  society's  powers  for  examining 
and  granting  qualifying  certificates.  The  pharmacy  act  of  1868,  referred  to  below,  stiu 
further  defines  its  duties  and  privileges.  As  in  the  case  of  medical  practitioners,  there  is. 
no  iienalty  for  mere  practice;  but  the  assumption  of  the  specific  title  named  in  the  act  is 
punishable  by  fine.  The  legislature  presumes  that  certificates  obtained  by  examination 
are  evidence  of  efficient  education,  but  that  the  freedom  of  engaging  in  business  ought 
not  to  bo  interfered  with;  and  that  the  right  of  the  subject  to  consult  whom  he  chooses^' 
or  to  buy  drugs  from  whom  he  will,  must  be  respected.    This  seems  a  sound  view. 


Berious  mistakes,  such  as  the  substitution  of  one  medicine  for  another,  to  the  injury  of 
the  purchaser,  are  punishable  by  law,  both  in  the  unqualified  and  in  the  case  of  t&ose 
qualified  under  the  act.  The  public  also  derives  frreot  and  increasing  security  in  this 
and  in  all  other  departments  of  human  enterprise,  from  the  improving  effect  of  free  com 
petition.  The  operation  of  the  act  was  simplj^  that  of  indicating  to  the  public,  by  a 
name  or  title,  a  class  of  druggists  possessing  a  higher  education.  In  1868  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  owing  to  the  frequent  evils  arising  from  the  facility  of  obtaining  poisons,  to 
€nact  that  no  person  should  sell,  or  keep  o^ien  shop  for  selling  poisons,  or  assume  or  U8c 
the  title  of  chemist  or  drusgist  or  pharmacist,  unless  he  be  registered  under  the  act  31 
and  82  Vict.  c.  121,  amended  by  32  and  83  Vict.  c.  117,  and  conform  to  the  regulations 
as  to  sale  of  poisons.  All  persons  who  in  1868  carried  on  the  business  of  chemists  and 
druggists,  and  their  apprentices  and  assistants,  were  entitled  to  be  registered.  The 
register  of  chemists  ana  druggists  under  this  act  now  contains  the  names  of  all  qualified 
persons  in  Great  Britain. 

OEEM'ITTPB  is  the  name  given  by  its  inventor,  C.  Ptd,  a  Dane,  to  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing on  a  metal  plate,  by  a  chemical  process,  an  en^ving  in  relief.  The  outline  of 
the  process  is  this:  On  a  polished  plate  of  zinc  an  etchmg  or  an  engraving  is  made  in  the 
nsuu  wav.  The  depressions  of  this  design  are  then  filled  up  with  a  melted  metal— the 
nature  of  which  is  not  revealed— and  this  superadded  metal  is  then  reduced  to  the  exact 
level  of  the  zinc,  so  that  the  design  now  appears  as  if  inlaid.  An  acid  is  next  applied 
to  the  surface,  which  attacks  the  zinc,  without  idfecting  the  inlaid  metal ;  and  thm 
there  results  an  exact  copy  in  relief  of  the  original  intaglio  engraving.  In  competition 
with  wood-cuts,  relief-lithographs,  and  copperplates,  O.  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  evince 
an^  great  superiority;  it  fails  especially  m  that  character  of  strength  and  softness 
whidi  wood-cuts  express  so  well.  The  prints  produced  by  this  art  look  more  like 
engravings  than  like  wood-cuts.  They  have  this  advantage,  however,  that  they  give  an 
exact  copy  of  the  original  design  made'by  the  artists  on  the  metal ;  whereas  in  wood-cutting 
the  drawing  made  on  the  block  may  be  impaired  in  its  effect  by  the  engraver.  C.  is 
particularly  adapted  for  producing  maps  by  tne  common  printing-press,  rtll  practiced 
his  invention  at  first  on  a  small  scale  in  Copenhagen,  from  1848  to  1846,  and  then  exten- 
sively in  Leipsic.  In  1850,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  imperial 
printing  establishment. 

CHEHKITZ,  a  t.  of  Saxony,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Erzgeblrge,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Chemnitz  with  three  other  rivers,  in  lat.  50*  50'  n.,  and  lon^.  17"  55* 
east.  It  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  Saxony — its  industry  consisting  in 
weaving  cottons,  woolens,  and  silks,  and  in  printing  calicoes,  chiefly  for  German  con- 
sumption. Cotton  stockings  are  a  most  extensive  manufacture,  and  rival  the  British  in 
quality  and  cheapness.  The  American  markets  are  chiefly  supplied  from  this  plsce.  It 
has  several  extensive  machine  factories,  producing  machinery  for  flax  and  wool  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  mining  industry.  Amongst  the  numerous  educational  institutes 
of  C.  are  schools  of  weaving,  mining,  and  tailoring.  For  four  centuries  C.  was  a  free 
imperial  city.  Traces  of  its  antiquity  are  seen  in  many  of  the  bmldings.  Pop.  *75, 
85,334. 

CHEMiriTZ,  Mabtin,  next  to  Luther  and  Melanchthon  the  most  distinguished  Oer- 
man  Protestant  theologian  of  the  16th  c. ,  was  b.  at  Treuenbrietzen,  in  Brandenburg,  9th 
Nov.,  1522;  studied  at  Frankfurt  and  Wittenberg;  and,  in  1548,  became  rector  of  the 
cathedral-school  of  EOnigsberg.  About  1550,  he  began  to  devote  himself  seriously  to 
theology,  and  in  1558  went  back  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  delivered  prelections  on 
Melanchthon's  Lod  Communes,  from  which  sprang  his  own  Lod  Thealogici,  which,  for 
method  and  learning,  excels  all  similar  books  of  the  same  age.  In  1554,  he  was  made  a 
preacher  in  Brunswick,  where  he  wrote  his  BepeHUo  San^B  DocPrina  de  Vera  Preuntia 
Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Domini  in  Ccena  Sacra  (Leip.  1561),  in  which  he  defended  Luther's 
view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  against  that  of  the  Swiss  reformers;  the  Tkeologim  Jesuitorvm 
PnBdpua  Capita  (Leip.  1562);  and  the  Examen  CondUi  Tridentini  {Leip.  1565),  a  work  in 
which  he  has  argued  with  remarkable  acuteness  and  learning  against  the  dogmas  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  His  Corpus  Doctrines  Prvtenic4B  (1566),  written  in  conjunction  with 
MOrlin,  became  a  standard  work  of  divinity  among  the  Prussian  Protestants.  But 
his  greatest  ecclesiastical  achievement  was  inducing  the  Saxon  and  Suabian  churches 
to  adopt  as  their  confession  of  faith  tJie  Concordienformel,  and  thus  extending  and  con- 
solidating the  creed  of  Luther.    He  died  at  Brunswick,  8th  April,  1586. 

CHEMKITZIA,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusca.  It  has  a  slender,  elongated,  many 
whorled  shell ;  the  wnoris  striated;  a  simple  semi-oval  aperture;  and  a  homy  operculum. 
There  are  many  recent  species  scattered  all  over  the  world.  The  discriminating  char 
acters  of  the  fossil  species  being  taken  from  the  form  of  the  shell,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  remains  of  very  different  animals  are  classed  under  this  generic  name.  Ko 
less  than  180  species  have  been  described,  occurring  throughout  all  the  divisions  of  the 
foBsiliferous  strata  from  the  lower  Silurian  upwards. 

CHEMOSH,  the  national  deity  of  the  Moabites  and  the  Amorites.  Solomon  infro 
duced  the  worship  of  C.  into  Jerusalem,  but  Josiah  put  a  stop  tovitv^'^^holars  arc  not 
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m^ed  as  to  descriptions  either  of  the  deity  or  the  worship.  Jerome  identifies  C.  with 
Baal-Peor;  others  with  Baal-Zebub;  Qenesius  with  Mars,  or  some  god  of  war;  some  with 
Saturn,  as  the  star  of  ill -omen;  C.  having,  according  to  Jewish  legend,  been  worshiped 
in  the  form  of  a  black  stone;  and  Maimonides  says  his  worshipers  went  bareheaded,  and 
used  no  garments  sewn  by  ttie  needle.  Uackmann  makes  the  name  equivalent  to  ' '  royal 
deity,"  and,  apparently,  children  were  sacrificed  to  him. 

CHEMUNG',  a  co.  in  s.  New  York,  on  the  Pennsylvania  border,  intersected  by 
Tioga  river,  and  traversed  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  ancl  the  Northern  Central  railroads, 
and  the  canal  from  Seneca  lake  to  Elmira;  513  sq.m. ;  pop.  75,  41,769.  The  surface  is 
partly  level  and  partly  hilly;  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  are* wheat,  corn,  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  wool,  honey,  and  tobacco.  There  are  in  the  coimty 
several  carriage  and  wagon  manufactories,  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  tanneries,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  Elmira. 

CHEHAB',  the  largest,  according  to  general  opinion,  of  the  five  rivers  which  give 
name  to  the  runjab.  Like  most  of  the  principal  streams  of  India,  it  rises  to  the  n.  of 
the  Himalavas,  making  its  way  through  the  Kitanka  pass  at  the  height  of  13,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  having  its  source  about  lat.  82^  48'  n.,  and  long.  77°  27  east.  After  a  descent , 
of  300  m.,  the  C.  reaches  the  level  country.  At  the  close  of  a  course  of  the  same  length, 
it  receives,  on  its  right,  the  Jhelum  in  lat.  81°  12'  n.,  and  long.  72°  12'  e. ;  60  m.  further 
down,  it  is  joined,  ou  its  left,  by  the  Kavee;  and  110  m.  lower,  it  absorbs,  through  the 
Ghara,  on  its  left,  the  mingled  waters  of  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlei.  Lastly,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  m.,  the  accumulated  floods,  under  the  designation  of  Punjnud,  lose  them- 
selves in  the  Indus  in  lat.  28'  55'  n.,  and  long.  70°  28'  e. — being  still  470  m.  from  the 
ocean. 

CHENAN'GO,  a  co.  in  s.  New  York,  on  a  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Che- 
nango and  Unadilla  rivers,  intersected  bv  the  Chenango  canal,  and  the  Albany  and  Sus- 
quehanna, the  New  York  Midland,  and  a  branch  of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
railroads;  624  sq.m.;  pop.  75,  89,879.  It  has  an  elevated,  hilly,  and  broken  surface,  with 
fruitful  soil,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  maple 
sugar,  and  hops.  There  are  in  the  county  more  than  40  cheese  factories,  and  several 
flour-mills,  tanneries,  furniture  and  carriage  manufactories.     Co.  seat,  Norwich.       ^ 

CHENAN'GO  RIVER,  a  stream  in  central  New  York,  rising  in  Oneida  co.,  and 
flowing,  with  a  length  of  about  90  m. ,  through  Madison  and  Chenango  coimlics  to  the 
Susquehanna,  near  the  Pennsylvania  boundary. 

CilENDAREE,  or  Chukderee.    See  Chandhaireb,  ante, 

CHENEY,  Charles  Edward,  d.d.,  b.  1836:  a  graduate  of  ITobart  college  and  a 
student  in  the  Virginia  theological  seminary  (Episcopal).  He  hiid  ptistorul  charge  in 
liochester  and  Havana,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Chicago,  111.  In  Dec,  1878,  having  left  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  he  was  chosen  assistant  bishop,  and  afterwards  bishop,  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  church,  then  newly  organized.  He  is  a  vigorous  thinker  and 
au  able  organizer;  he  is  still  rector  of  Christ  church,  Chicago. 

CH6nIER,  Andr^Marib  de.  1762-94;  a  French  poet,  b.  in  Constantinople.  He 
undertook  military  life,  but  resigned  his  commission  after  six  months'  trial,  and  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  idyllic  poems,  such  aa  Le  Mendicant;  VAveugk;  and  Le  Jeune 
Malade.  Overwork  made  a  journey  for  health  necessary,  and  he  traveled  in  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1786,  he  recommenced  study  and 
work,  and  produced  the  Blsgies;  Art  d' Aimer;  ^Invention;  Hermes;  Humnne,  and  La 
LU>erte.  From  1787  to  1790,  he  resided  in  London  as  a  secretary  to  the  Freucii  embassy, 
but  neither  the  position  nor  the  people  were  congenial,  and  he  returned  to  France,  plung- 
ing at  once  into  the  revolution,  then  well  under  way,  taking  the  moderate  side.  In 
1791,  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  national  a-ssembly,  and  the  next 
yearau  invective  against  the  Jacobins  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother  Joseph, 
whom  he  was  after waixis  to  defend  against  the  attack  of  Burke.  When  the  hopes  of 
the  monarchy  were  gone,  he  returned  to  literature,  but  the  trial  of  the  king  brought  him 
once  more  forward,  and  he  took  part  in  preparing  the  defense,  and  also  drew  up  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  He  was  broken  in  health  and  spirits;  PariH  was  daugerouH;  and 
he  went  to  Versailles,  where  he  wrote  poems  to  "  Fanny."  At  Passy,  Jan.  6, 1794.  he 
opposed  the  arrest  of  a  lady  in  whose  house  he  was  living,  an  act  which  resulted  in  his 
own  seizure  and  incarceration  in  St.  Liizare.  Here  he  wrote  La  Jeune  Captice  for  the 
ductless  of  Fleury,  and  for  the  convention  the  furious  iambics  so  often  quoted.  At  the 
tribunal  he  appeared  with  44  others,  and  88,  including  himself,  were  condemned  to 
execution.  The  next  day,  July  26.  1794,  he,  with  the  counts  de  Montalembert  and  de 
Crequi,  was  led  to  death.  As  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  conciergerie,  he  said  to 
Roucher,  "  Je  n'ai  rien  fait  pour  la  posterite.  Pourtant"  (striking  his  forehead),  "  j'avais 
quelque  chose  1^."  Three  days  later,  in  the  same  place,  Robespierre  and  his  fellowa 
were  executed,  and  the  "reign  of  terror"  was  at  an  end.  O.'s  poems,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  remained  unedited  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

CH^NIER,  Marie  Jobepu  de,  1764-1811;  poet  and  dramatist,  younger  brother  of 
Andre  Chenier;  b.  in  Constantinople,  and  educated  at  the  college  de  Navarre.     He  also, 
served  a  short  time  in  the  army,  but  left  it  for  literary  composition,  producing,  at  the  aire 
U.  K.  I1I.-48  J         f  F  e  -ft 
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of  20,  Azemire,  a  tragedy  which  was  not  very  successful.  His  next  work,  however, 
Charles  XII.,  cave  occasion  for  the  commencement  of  Talma's  renown,  and  gained  great 
popularity.  It  still  keeps  the  stage.  Following  these  c»ime  Ileivry  VIII.  and  Calii*; 
in  1792,  CaiuB  OraechuSf  which  was  proscribed  and  burned  because  of  the  aiiti-nnarchical 
phrase  *'The  law,  and  not  blood;"  and  the  drama  7\nwleo7i,  proscribed  in  1793.  The 
death  of  his  brother  on  the  sc^iffold  took  him  away  from  play-^riting,  which  he 
attempted  again  only  once  (in  1804),  when  he  produced  Gyrus,  v.  hich  was  not  a  success. 
He  was  long  a  prominent  member  of  the  Jacobin  club;  a  member  of  the  convention, 
and  also  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  over  both  of  which  he  presided;  he  liad  a  seat  in 
the  tribunate,  and- belonged  to  the  committees  of  public  instruction,  of  general  security, 
and  of  public  safety.  In  1806-7,  he  delivereci  a  course  of  lectures,  on  the  language  and 
literature  of  France  from  the  earliest  period;  and  in  1808,  at  Napoleon's  request,  he 
prepared  his  Tableau  Historique  da  VEtal  et  du  Progres  de  la  Litteratvre  I^Yangatse,  He 
was  the  author  of  many  hymns,  songs,  and  odes,  among  them  the  famous  CJiunt  du 
Depart;  odes  on  the  death  of  Mirabcau.  the  oligarchy  of  Robespierre,  etc.;  tragedies 
that  never  reached  the  stage,  and  tran.slations  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  German 
authors.     As  a  satirist  he  was  said  to  possess  great  merit. 

CHENOXCEAUX,  Castle  op.    See  Blerb,  aiUe. 

CHEKOFOBIA'CEJE,  or  Salbola'ce^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting 
of  herbaceous  and  half-shrubby  plants,  with  leaves  entire  or  divided,  and  destitute  of 
stipules.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  hermaphrodite,  or  unisexual ;  the  perianth  deeply 
divided,  persistent;  the  stamens  inserted  into  its  base,  oppositeto  its  segments,  and  equal 
to  them  in  number,  or  fewer;  the  ovary  single,  free,  or  occasionally  adhering  to  the  tube 
of  the  perianth,  with  a  single  ovule  attached  to  the  base  of  the  cavity;  the  style  generally 
with  2  to  4  divisions.  The  fruit  is  membranous,  inclosed  in  the  pt^ianth,  which  some- 
times becomes  fleshy.  The  seed  has  a  curved  or  spiral  embryo. — There  are  about  360 
known  species,  most  of  which  have  a  weed-like  appearance,  and  giow  in  waste  places. 
They  are  widely  diffused  over  the  world,  but  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Beet  and  spinagc  are  among  the  best  known  and  most  useful 
plants  of  the  order.  Many  are  occasionally  used  as  pot-herbs,  as  some  species  of 
chejiapodiuffi  and  of  oraclie.  The  fruit  of  strawberry  blite  {blitam  capitatum  and  B, 
inrgatum\  a  common  weed  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  has  some  resemblance  in  appearance  to 
a  strawberry,  from  the  coherence  of  the  fleshy  perianths  of  a  whole  spike  or  head  of 
flowers,  and  a  sweetish,  insipid  taste.  The  seed  of  quinoa  (q.v.)  is  used  for  food  as  & 
kind  of  grain.  Some  of  the  C.  are  aromatic  (see  Chenopodium).  Some  inhabit  salt- 
marshes,  and  abound  in  soda,  as  the  saltworts  (q.v.). 

CHENOPO'DIUU,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ehenopodiacecB,  of  which  some 
of  the  native  British  species  are  well  known  by  the  name  of  Goobefoot,  as  weeds  grow- 
ing in  gardens,  on  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  in  waste  places.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals, 
with  entire  or.  toothed  leaves,  whicn  in  some  of  them  have  a  sort  of  mealy  hoariness. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe,  and  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia;  but  some  are 
natives  of  America,  into  which,  however,  some  of  the  common  European  8p>ecie8  have 
found  their  way,  and  are  naturalized  as  weeds.  The  genus  has  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
with  perianth  of  five  small  green  scales,  five  stamens,  and  solitary  flat  seeds.  The  leaves 
of  many  species  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinage,  particularly  those  of  the  Gooi> 
Henry,  Wild  Spinage,  or  English  Mbrcuby  (G.  bonus  Henrieus),  a  perennial  plant. 
native  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  often  found  growing  by  waysides,  with 
stem  more  than  a  foot  high,  powdered  with  minute  transparent  globules,  and  large, 
alternate,  triangular,  arrow-shaped,  entire  leaves.  It  is  cultivated  in  some  places,  par- 
ticularly in  Lincolnshire,  chiefly  for  the  leaves,  but  the  young  shoots  are  also  used  as 
asparagus.  G,  intermedium,  G.  album,  etc.,  annuals,  common  in  waste  places,  are  ali^ 
excellent  substitutes  for  spinage.  G,  olidum  or  tyultaria  (Stinking  Gooskpoot).  an 
annual  with  an  extremely  nauseous  odor,  growing  in  waste  places  in  Britain,  etc.. 
especially  near  the  sea,  is  a  popular  medicine,  in  much  repute  as  an  antispasmodic  and 
emmenagogue.  G.  botrys,  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  with  pinnatifid  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  oak,  and  hence  called  Jerusalem  Oak,  is  in  use  as  an  expectorant  and 
anthelmintic.  It  is  not  fetid  like  the  s|)ecies  last  named,  but  agreeably  fragrant.  C, 
wmbrtmoides  has  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  is  used  in  Mexico  instead  of  tea,  and  is  much 
cultivated  in  France,  an  infusion  of  it  being  deemed  useful  in  nervous  disorders.  ('. 
anihelmintictim,  the  Wormseed  of  the  United  States,  has  a  strong  and  somewhat 
aromatic  odor,  and  a  high  reputation  as  a  vermifuge.  Its  seeds  are  chiefly  used,  or  the 
essential  oil  extracted  from  them,  called  oil  of  wormseed.  More  important  than  any 
of  these  species,  as  affording  a  principal  article  of  food  in  the  countries  of  which  it  is  a 
native,  is  quinoa  (q.v.). 

CHEOPS,  according  to  Herodotus,  an  Egyptian  king,  called  Chombes  by  Diodonis. 
Souphis  by  Manctho,  Saophis  by  Eratosthenes,  and  in  Egyptian  "Khufu."  Ho  was  the 
second  king  of  the  fourth  dynas'ty  of  Manetho,  and  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid  at 
Ghizeh.  Ilis  name  was  supposed  to  mean  "wealthy."  or  "having  much  hair."  He 
spent  enormous  sums  on  the  pyramid  (see  Pyramid,  ante),  and  one  improbable  story  is 
that  he  was  compelled  through  want  of  money  to  sacrifice  the  honor  of  his  daughter  to 
insure  its  completion.     He  is  also  depicted  as  impious  towards  ytfaea 'god%sfClosing  the 
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temples,  and  stopping  the  worship:  but  subsequently  repenting,  and  writing  a  sacred 
book  much  esteemed  by  tlie  Egyptians.  The  monumental  information  about  C.  does 
not  confirm  the  Greek  liistorians;  on  the  contrary,  it  records  the  construction  of  temples 
m  honor  of  the  gods,  the  repair  of  tlie  shrine,  and  tlie  gift  of  various  figures  to  tlie  temple 
of  Isis  and  Athor.  close  to  his  own  pyramid,  and  his  construction  or  repair  of  the  temple* 
of  the  same  goddess  Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  at  Denderah,  or  Tentyris.  C.  carried 
on  war  at  the  valley  Magarah,  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  in  Arabia;  and  a  rock  tablet 
represents  him  as  having  conquered  the  hostile  tribes  in  the  presence  of  the  god  Tiioth, 
who  had  revealed  to  him  the  mines  of  the  locality.  His  oppression  had  so  afflicted 
Egypt,  that  charges  of  impiety  had  attached  to  hie  name;  but  the  tombs  of  his  children 
reveal  no  change  in  the  established  religion,  and  his  pyramid  differs  from  those  of  hit^ 
predecessors  and  immediate  successor  only  by  its  larger  size  and  greater  beauty.  The; 
date  of  C,  according  to  Lepsius,  is  3,095  to  8,033  B.C. ;  but  great  difference  of  opiniom, 
amounting  to  nearly  2,000  years,  exists  as  to  the  time  of  Menes,  from  whom  the  lists 
separate  him  by  an  interval  of  898  years. 

CHEPHREN,  in  the  hieroglyphs  "  Khafra,"  called  also  Cephren,  Chabrias.  Souphia 
II.,  and  Saophis  II.;  according  to  the  legends,  the  son  or  brother  of  the  Egyptian 
king  Cheops.  He  built  the  second  of  the  great  pyramids  at  Ghizeh,  near  the  sphynx 
and  the  great  pyramid,  and  was  said  to  have  been  tyrannical  and  hated,  like  his  brother, 
so  that  his  mummy  was  not  buried  in  the  sepulcher,  but  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  sarcoph- 
agus emptied  of  its  contents;  but  there  is  no  more  reason  for  believing  in  his  impiety 
than  in  that  of  Cheops.  His  wife  was  a  priestess  of  the  god  Thoth,  and  another  prince 
of  the  family  was  a  priest  at  Hermopolis.  He  also  built  the  small  temple  behind  the 
sphynx.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  95  years,  and  his  reign,  according  to  Lepsius, 
was  3,032  to  2,966  b.c.     A  statue  of  him  is  in  the  Boulaq  museum. 

CHEFSTOW,  a  river-port  in  the  s.e.  of  Monmouthshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Wj'e,  2^^  m.  from  its  Junction  with  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  14^  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Newport.  It  lies  between  bold  cliffs,  on  a  slope  rising  from  the  river,  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  and  grand  scenery.  There  is  a  fine  view  from  a  rock  called  Wind- 
cliff,  970  ft.  high,  3  m.  and  a  half  up  the  river.  The  streets  are  broaa.  A^ere  occurs 
the  highest  tide  in  Europe,  rising  suddenly,  with  a  fierce  current,  often  50,  and  on 
rare  occasions  even  70  feet.  Large  vessels  "reach  the  town.  One  of  the  wells  of  the 
town  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide.  Over  the  Wye  is  a  railway  bridere  combining 
the  suspension  and  tubular  principles  of  construction.  C.  has  a  magnificent  castle, 
built  in  the  11th  c,  and  a  fine  Benedictine  priory  recently  restored.  It  has  few  manu- 
factures, but  exports  corn,  cider,  bark,  iron,  millstones,  timber,  and  salmon.  Pop.  71, 
3,347.     In  1875,  1013  vessels,  of  31,586  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port. 

CHEQUE.     See  Check,  anie. 

CHER,  a  tributary  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Loire,  rising  near  Crocq,  in  the 
department  of  Creuse;  flows  first  n.  by  Auzances,  Evaux,  Montlu^,  and  St.  Amand; 
tlien  n.w.  through  the  department  of  C.  by  Vierzon;  then  westward  by  Selles,  Mont- 
richard,  and  Blere,  to  the  Loire,  which  it  joins  below  Tours.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
200  m. ;  and  it  is  navigable  for  the  last  47  of  its  course. —Cher,  the  central  department 
of  France,  to  which  the  above  river  gives  its  name,  is  situated  in  lat.  46°  25'  to  47*  89' 
n.,  and  in  long.  1*  55  to  3**  10'  east.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  traversed  by  well- 
wooded  elevations,  and  produces  corn,  fruits,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  etc.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  pleasant.  Agriculture  and  pasturage  of  cattle  are  both  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Area,  upwards  of  2,700  sq.  miles.  Pop.  *76,  345,613.  C.  is  divided  into  the 
three  arrondissemeuts — Bourges,  St.  Amand,  and  Sancerre.     Bourges  is  the  chief  town. 

GHEBAS'COy  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  n.  Italy,  situated  on  the  Tanaro.  30  m. 
s.e.  of  Turin.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  and  a  pop.  of  (1871)  4.694.  A  peace  was 
concluded  here  between  Louis  XIH.  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1631.  On 
April  26,  1796,  the  place  was  taken  by  the  French;  and  here,  three  days  after,  the 
"Armistice  of  Cherasco"  was  concluded  between  the  Sardinian  commissioners  and 
Napoleon,  by  which  the  latter  obtained  the  right  of  free  passage  for  his  troops  through 
the  Sardinian  states;  and  the  treaty  that  followed  gave  to  the  French  republic  Savoy, 
Nic;e,  and  the  possessions  of  Piedmont  to  the  westward  of  the  Alps'  highest  ridge. 

CHEBBOTTBO,  a  fortified  seaport  t.  and  arsenal  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Manche,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
snhi  of  Cotentin,  on  the  English  channel,  and  opposite  the  w.  coast  of  the  isle  of 
Wii^ht,  in  Int.  49**  40'  n.,  and  long.  V  35'  west.  Napoleon  I.  began  to  build  the  great 
defenses  of  this  northern  stronghold  of  France.  His  nephew,  Napoleon  III.,  developed 
his  plans,  but  not  with  the  original  view  of  an  invasion  of  England.  Occupying  a 
prominent  position  on  the  French  coast,  only  some  60  m.  removed  from  the  s.  shore 
of  England,  the  harbor- works  have  been  extended,  strengthened,  fortified,  and  provi 
sioned  with  cannon — the  dock-yards  improved,  and  facilities  of  embarkation  afforded, 
to  a  degree  that,  as  it  is  unparalleled  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  not  unnaturally  excites 
the  lively  apprehension  of  Englishmen.  A  description  of  the  .«*tupendous  breakwater 
of  C,  inclosing  a  space  of  nearly  2000  acres,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Bbeakwatbr.  > 
In  connection  with  its  f  ortiflcations,  tins  breakwater  assumes  an  importance  that  attach^^ 
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t«)  110  Other  work  of  the  kind  in  existence.  At  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  tlie  two  l)ranches  of  the  breakwater  or  di^tie,  tliere  is  a  center  fort  or  battery, 
measuring  509  ft.  od  the  inner  line  of  tlie  parapet,  which  forms  a  flat  semi-ellipse.  The 
<:rcular  forts  at  the  extremities  of  the  breakwater  are  remarkably  well  placed  for  pur- 
poses of  defense.  liehiud  the  center  battery  there  is  to  be  an  elliptical  tower,  measuring 
2:^5  ft.  on  the  major,  and  123  ft.  on  the  minor  axis.  Altogether  there  are  six  large  battcr- 
i.  s  on  the  mole.  The  entrances  to  the  harbor  are  round  the  ends  of  the  mole;  and  the 
passages  are  further  defended  by  the  fortifications  of  the  He  Pelee,  and  by  the  batteries 
<)i  La  Roche  Chavaignac  and  fort  Querqueville.  A  series  of  coast  redoubts,  and  the 
two  iarge  fortifications  of  Les  lioches  des  Flamands  and  du  Uomet,  are  situated  behind 
ilijs  outer  zone  of  defense.  **  The  arsenal,"  says  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  who  visiied  C.  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1860,  "is  inclosed  by  a  continuous  line  of  bastion  and  curtain  of  a 
very  elevated  profile,  defended  by  outworks,  wet  and  dry  ditches,  and  by  profuse  bat- 
teries of  the  heaviest  guns,  either  in  casement  or  en  barbette.  Wherever  you  look,  you 
fancy  that  on  the  spot  you  occupy  are  specially  pointed  dozens  of  the  dull  black  eyes 
from  their  rigid  lids  of  stone."  Altogether,  besides  the  batteries  on  the  mole,  C.  i> 
defended  by  24  regular  forts  and  redoubts.  The  town  itself  is  commanded  by  La  Roule 
(an  exceedingly  strong  fort)  and  fort  d'Octeville  on  the  heights  behind.  The  military 
port  of  C.  consists  of  an  outer  harbor  of  776  ft.  in  length  by  663  ft.  wide,  its  minimum 
depth  being  58  ft.,  and  the  entrance  to  which  is  206  ft.  wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  This 
harbor  communicates  by  means  of  a  lock  with  a  floating  basin,  957  ft.  long  by  712  wide. 
The  outer  harbor  has  four  building-slips  for  i20-gun  sliips,  besides  some  snmller  slips, 
and  a  fine  graving-dock.  In  Aug.,  1858,  an  inner  floating-harbor  was  inaugurated  by 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  in  presence  of  the  queen  and  many  of  the  lords  and  com 
mons  of  Great  Britain.  This  harbor,  entirely  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  has  a  length  of 
about  930  yards,  and  a  breadth  of  437  yards,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  buildin*,' 
slips  and  capacious  graving-docks.  It  is  calculated  that  the  roads  of  C.  cannot,  on 
account  of  the  small  depth  of  the  greater  portion,  shelter  more  than  25  or  80  sail  of  the 
line,  and  about  as  many  frigates,  at  one  time.  C.  has  a  commercial  port  quite  distinct 
from  the  other,  situated  on  the  s.e. ;  but  it  displays  little  activity,  the  principal  exporl> 
beiuff  eggs,  butter,  and  cattle.  The  town  itself  is  insignificant,  the  streets  being  narrow 
and  dirty ;  and  there  are  no  public  buildings  of  note.  There  are  some  manufactures  of 
}iosiery,  chemicals,  lace,  and  leather,  and  sugar  and  salt  refineries;  but  the  industrial 
energies  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  ab.sorbed  in  the  arsenal  and  dock-yank 
C  is  a  very  ancient  place;  in  the  10th  c.  it  was  known  under  the  name  of  Carw^tirg. 
In  1758,  C.  was  taken  by  the  English,  who  destroyed  the  naval  and  military  works, 
and  levied  a  contribution  on  the  town.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  naval  and  military  forco 
(1876),  36,338. 

CHERBULIEZ,  Antoine  :6lisbe.  1797-1869;  a  native  of  Switzerland,  professor  of 
political  economy  in  Geneva  and  in  the  national  polytechnic  school  in  Zurich.     lie  wa> 
•  H  contributor  to  cyclopaedias  and  periodicals,  and  author  of  X'  UtUttaire,  and  Pi^eces  df  <V} 
Science  economique. 

CHERBULIEZ,  Victor,  b.  1832;  a  Swiss  author,  the  son  of  a  Hebrew  professor  in 
Geneva.  He  has  written  many  novels  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  among  them 
Le  Cointe  KostUi;  Le  Prince  VUcUe;  PatUe  Mere;  Le  liaman  d'une  honnete  Femme;  and  U 
Idee  de  Jean  Tetetrol. 

CHESIBON,  or  Shkribon,  a  seaport  t.  of  Java,  situated  on  the  n.  coast,  125  m.  e  ?.e. 
of  Batavia.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cofl!ee,  indigo,  and  teak- wood,  and  is  the  n^^i- 
dcacc!  of  a  Dutch  governor.     Pop.  11,000. 

CHESmOT'EB,  or  Chirimoya,  Anona  eh&rimolia,  the  most  esteemed  fruit  of  Brazil 
and  Peru,  now  common  and  even  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  oihtr 
tropical  countries  of  the  old  world.  It  is  a  fruit  of  most  delicious  flavor,  is  sometiaie? 
described  as  the  finest  of  all  fruits,  and  sometimes  as  inferior  only  to  the  mangostet^u 
It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  custard  apple  (q.v.).  Both  flowers  and  fruit,  enii: 
a  pleasant  fragrance,  but  when  the  tree  is  covered  with  blossom,  the  odor  is  so  stronj^a- 
to  be  almost  overpowering.  The  fruit  varies  from  the  size  of  an  orange  to  16  lbs.  or 
upwards  in  weight.  It  is  roundish,  or  heart-shaped.  Externally,  it  is  greenish,  covens 
>\'ith  small  knobs  and  scales.  The  skin  is  rather  thick  and  tough.  Internally,  the  fruii 
is  snow-white  and  juicy,  and  contains  a  number  of  small  brown  seeds.  The  eatable  jwri 
Is  soft  like  a  custard,  and  forms  almost  the  entire  mass  of  the  fruit.  The  C.  attains  ii- 
highest  excellence  only  in  particular  soils  and  situations,  and  some  varieties  are  mui-:i 
finer  than  others.  No  tropical  fruit  seems  better  to  deserve  a  higher  degree  of  Hltcntioa 
than  it  has  yet  received  in  our  hot-houses. 

CHEBKASK'.    See  Tcherkask. 

OHEKOKEE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Alabama,  on  the  Georgia  border,  on  the  Coosa  and  Cha^ 
tooga  rivers,  reached  by  the  Selma,  Rome,  and  Dal  ton  railroad;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  70. 
ll.lSd — 1480  colored.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  in  large  part  covered  with 
forests  of  pine  and  oak.     Productions  mainly  agricultural.    Co.  seat,  Centra 
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CHEROKEE,  a  co.  in  n.  w.  Georgia,  on  the  Etowali  river,  which  is  navigable  by 
steamboats;  620  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  10,399—12^1  colored.  It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  fer- 
tile soil,  yielding  the  usual  agricultural  crops.     Co.  seat,  Canton. 

CHEROKEE,  a  co.  la  n.w.  Iowa,  on  Little  Sioux  and  Maple  rivers,  traversed  by  tlie 
Dubuque  and  bioux  City  railroad;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1967.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
business.    Co.  seat,  Cherokee. 

CHEROKEE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kansas,  bordering  on  Missouri  and  the  Indian  territory; 
604  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  ll,0ii8.  It  is  an  agricultural  region,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Missouri,  Fort  JScott,  and  Gulf  railroad.     Co.  seat,  Columbus. 

CHEROKEE,  a  co.  in  8.w.  North  Carolina,  the  extreme  point  of  the  state,  adjcHning 
Georgia  and  Tennessee;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8,080.  It  has  a  mountainous  foresl-cu vexed 
surface,  and  is  little  cultivated.     Co.  seat,  Murphy. 

CHEROKEE,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  between  the  Angelina  and  the  Neches  rivers,  inter- 
sected by  the  International  and  Great  Korthem  railroad;  1144  sq.m.;  pop.  *70,  11,079^ — 
3,288  colored.  It  is  in  an  excellent  agricultural  region,  consisting  of  alternating  wood- 
land and  prairie.    Co.  seat,  Rusk. 

CHEROKEES,  in  their  own  tongue  called  Tsanaghce,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the 
United  States,  now  settled  in  the  Indian  territory,  where  they  occupy  5,960  sq.m.  in  the 
n.e.,  and  8,600  along  the  n.  side.  Their  original  home  was  iu  the  country  now  forming 
portions  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  They  were  then  ia 
two  great  divisions,  the  Ottare,  or  Otari,  dwelling  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the 
Airate,  or  Erati,  occupying  the  lower  lands;  and  they  were  further  divided  into  seven 
clans,  each  of  which  prohibited  intermarriage  between  its  own  members.  They  adhered 
to  the  English  in  early  colonial  times,  formally  recognized  the  king  in  1780,  and  in  1755 
ceded  territory  and  pennitted  tlie  establishment  of  English  forts.  The  tribe  was  con- 
siderably advanced  in  civilization  when  the  war  of  the  revolution  began.  They  clung 
to  the  royalist  side,  and  in  consequence  their  country  was  laid  waste  by  American  forces. 
They  were  subjugated  after  a  few  years  of  intermittent  war,  during  which  they  lost 
much  territory,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  Nov.  28,  1785.  they  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  hunting 
grounds.  Then  began  the  ever-recurring  story  of  white  man's  encroachment  and  red 
man's  resistance,  with  the  ultimate  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  intruders.  By  treaties 
in  1791  and  1798,  portions  of  their  territory  were  surrendered,  and  many  of  their  people 
emigrated  beyond  the  ^Mississippi.  In  1817,  the  C.  on  the  Arkansas  numl)ered  3,000. 
Those  who  remained  in  their  old  territory  abandoned  hunting,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  them  lived  by  agriculture.  But  the  white  men  of  Georgia,  who  coveted  their  lands, 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  remaining  C.  notwithstanding  the  great  services  which, 
they  had  rendered  (181^15)  in  the  war  with  England;  and  though  the  Indians  were 
entirely  peaceable,  generally  industriou.s,  and  were  fast  becoming  Christianized  by  the 
efforts* of  Moravian  missionaries  and  those  of  the  American  board,  Uie  clamor  for  their 
removal  prevailed,  and  in  July,  1817,  they  were  forced  to  exchange  their  eastern  lands 
for  territory  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  The  end  was  not  effected,  however,  without  much 
trouble  ana  bloodshed.  Georgia  passed  laws  extending  over  tlie  territory  of  the  C,  by 
which  the  Indians  were  practically  outlawed,  deprived  of  citizenship,  and  prohibited 
from  being  witnesses.  They  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  tliat  liody — 
which  long  aftenvard  decided  that  a  negro  had  no  rights  that  a  white  man  was  bound 
to  respect — ^refused  the  Indians  the  right  to  bring  an  action;  and  finally  the  general 
government  confessed  its  inability  to  fulfill  its  own  treaty  obligations.  But  this  inability 
did  not  prevent  the  federal  government  (in  1835)  from  making  a  treaty  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  them,  and  three  years  later  an  armed 
force  was  sent  into  their  country  to  compel  the  removal.  At  that  time  the  whole  number 
of  Indians  in  their  old  homes  was  about  27,000.  The  Indians  were  themselves  divided; 
one  se(  tion.  led  by  John  Ross,  at  first  opposed,  but  at  last  directed  the  removal.  Within 
a  few  ycjirs.  after  much  diflSculty  and  not  a  few  murders,  their  removal  was  eff<'cted. 
Since  their  occupation  of  a  share  of  the  Indian  territory,  the  C.  have  greatly  advanced 
in  learning  and  in  material  prosperity.  About  1821,  a  member  of  the  tribe  invcntcHl  an 
alphabet,  and  books  and  newspapers  have  been  printed  in  their  own  language  for  half  a 
century.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  they  at  first  favored  the  confederates,  but  the 
majority  soon  came  over  to  the  union  side.  Between  the  two  armies,  their  territory 
suifered  severely,  and  they  were  compelled  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  The  territory  of 
the  C.  now  amounts  to  about  5,000,000  acres,  and  they  have,  in  the  keeping  of  the 
United  States,  school  and  orphan  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $1,600,000.  They  are 
governed  by  a  national  committee  and  council  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  chief  who  is 
chosen  for  four  years.  In  1878,  the  C.  numl)ered  17,217,  and  they  had  63  schools  with 
1,884  pupils.  They  live  in  well-built  villages,  and  are  peaceable  and  industrious. 
Tahlequah  is  their  chief  town. 

CHEBST,  Cerasus,  a  genus  or  sub-genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  best  known  vields 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  stone-fruits.  This  is  usually  regarded  as  a  sub-genus  of  pru- 
nus  (see  Plum),  but  is  erected  by  some  botanists  into  a  distinct  genus  on  very  slender, 
grounds,  the  most  obvious  distinction  between  the  species  of  cerasus  and  the  true  species 
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of  prunuA  being  that,  in  the  former,  the  young  leaves  are  conduplicate,  or  folded  up,  and 
in  the  latter  they  are  convolute,  or  rolled  together.  Two  species  are  pretty  generally 
regarded  as  the  parents  of  the  garden  cherries  usually  cultivuted,  prunus  or  cov.-i')' 
avium,  and  P.  cerams  or  C.  mt^aria— the  former  having  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
hairy  and  a  small  austere  fruit;  the  latter  having  smooth  shining  leaves  and  a  more  juicy 
fruit.  C.  avium  attains  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet  G.  vulgaris  is  a  smaller  tree.  Both 
have  white  flowers  in  clusters  or  nearly  sessile  umbels,  and  both  arc  generally  regarded 
as  natives  of  Britain,  and  of  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe.  In  a  wild  state,  they  an* 
usually  called  Qean  (guigne),  and  C.  avium  is  frequently  planted — not  only  because  it  is 
exceeaingly  ornamental  when  in  flower,  but  also  as  a  timber-tree,  bein§  of  rapid  growth, 
with  firm,  strong,  close-grained  wood,  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  cabmet-makers,  turn 
ers,  and  musical-instrument  makers.  But  according  to  some  botanists,  there  is  only  one 
species,  of  which  these  are  varieties;  and  according  to  others,  (7.  rulgarin  is  a  native  of  Syria 
and  other  parts  of  western  Asia,  and  is  only  naturalized  in  Europe,  having  been  first 
brought  to  Italy  by  Lucullus,  after  his  victory  over  Mithridates  (74  b.c),  from  Kerasunt, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  cultivated  varie 
ties  of  the  C.  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  very  considerably  in  size,  color,  and  flavor. 
The  fruit  of  the  C.  supplies  the  inhabitants  of*  some  parts  of  France  with  a  principal 
article  of  food,  especially  the  wood-cutters  and  charcoal-burners  of  the  forests;  and 
among  their  modes  of  preparing  it  is  that  of  making  it  a  principal  ingredient  in  soups. 
Xt  ripens  in  Norway  and  East  Bothnia  as  far  n.  as  lat.  6^^  In  some  parts  of  Germany. 
the  public  roads  are  lined  for  many  miles  together  with  avenues  of  C.  trees.  Besides  ils 
use  for  the  dessert  and  for  preserves,  the  C.  is  extensively  used  for  making  liquors.  See 
KiRSCHWASSKB  and  Maraschino.  Varieties  of  C.  with  double  flowers,  and  with  pen- 
dulous branches,  are  frequently  planted  for  ornament  in  shrubberies,  and  few  trees  or 
shrubs  are  more  beautiful.  The  aM-saints  C.  produces  flowers  almost  all  summer,  and 
even  in  autumn.  Its  fruit  is  small  and  rather  acid. — The  other  species  of  C.  are  numer- 
ous. Some  species  are  low,. or  even  prostrate  shrubs,  as  C.  or  P.  chama-€era*u»^  the 
Ground  C.  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia;  and  C.  or  P.  pumila,  the  Sand  C.  of 
North  America. — The  genus  or  sub-genus  ceramts  contains  also  the  different  kinds  of 
bird  C.  (q.v.)  and  choke  C.  (q. v.),  including  the  American  Wild  C,  famous  for  ils  mcd 
icinal  bark;  the  Mahaleb  ((7.  or  P.  mahaleb)  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  the  Capollim 
{C,  or  P.  capollim)  of  Mexico  and  Peru — the  first  famous  for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
and  the  second  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fruit;  and  the  Cherry -laurel  (q.v.). 

CHERET-IAUBEL,  or  Laurel-Cherby,  a  name  ^ven  to  those  species  of  pninim  or 
ceranta  (see  Cherry)  which  have  evergreen  leaves.  They  are  also  often  called  Lauhel. 
They  have  small  flowers  in  long  racemes,  and  small  fruit;  the  fruit  of  a  nauseous  taste; 
and  most  parts  of  the  plant,  but  particularly  the  leaves  and  kernels,  remarkably  abound 
ing  in  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid,  and  theief ore  very  poisonous. — The  Common  Cherrv- 
LAUREL,  sometimes  called  the  Bay-t.aurel  or  Laurel-bay,  very  often  spoken  of  simply  8<^ 
the  Laurel  or  Common  Laurel  {primus  or  eerasus  (avro-cerasvs),  is  a  shrub,  sonictinies 
of  very  large  size,  with  ovato-lanceolate,  convex,  smooth,  remotely  serrated,  shining,  yel- 
lowish green  leaves,  and  erect  racemes  of  flowers.  It  is  originally  from  Asia,  but  is  riov 
naturalized  throughout  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  ornamental 
shrubs  in  Britain,  where  it  suffers  only  from  such  severe  frosts  as  are  of  rare  occurrenc-e 
It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  and  cuttings.  Its  leaves  resemble  bitter  almonds  m 
smell  and  taste,  and  contain  in  great  abundance  the  same  es.sential  oil  (see  Almoni^. 
VoLATiiiE  Oil  of),  rich  in  hydrocyanic  acid.  From  these  leaves,  by  maceration  in 
water  for  24  hours,  and  subsequent* distillation,  is  obtained  the  lavrel-itafer  (q.v.),  or 
cherry-laurel  irater,  sometimes  employed  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  which  formerly  was  so  much  used  as  a  poison.  The  leaves  are  sometime? 
employed  also  for  flavoring  puddings,  sauces,  etc.,  and  are  safer  for  such  purposes  than 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  but  ought  to  be  usc»d  with  caution. — Another  species,  also  verj- 
common  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  Britain,  but  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  common 
chcrry-laurel,  is  the  Portugal  Laurel  {prunus  or  cerasus  Lusitaniea),  a  native  of  Por- 
tiiiral,  a  large  shrub — ^sometimes  a  tree — with  dark-green  leaves  and  lateral  racemes,  h 
docs  not  grow  so  well  under  the  shade  of  trees  as  the  common  cherry-laurel.  From  the 
dissimilarity  of  form  and  color  of  their  leaves,  these  species  present  a  pleasant  appearance 
when  mixed,  as  they  usually  are,  in  the  shrubbery. 

CITERRY  VALLEY,  a  village  in  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  68  m.  w.  of  Albany,  reached  by 
way  of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad;  pop.  of  township,  75,  2,240.  The  village 
was  the  scene  of  a  massacre  of  Americans,  Oct.  11,  1778,  by  Indians  and  tories  under 
direction  of  British  officers;  16  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  army  and  32  inhabitants, 
nearly  all  women  and  children,  were  killed,  and  all  others  carried  into  captivity.  JEvci^' 
house  in  the  settlement  was  burned. 

CHER'SIPIIRON,  an  architect  of  Crete,  who,  with  his  son  Metagenes,  built  or  began 
to  build  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  commenced  about  600  b.c.  The  col 
umns  were  erected  about  40  years  later.  It  was  completed  220  years  after  its  com 
mencement.  and  a  few  years  afterwards  was  destroyea  by  fire  on  the  night  m  which 
Alexander  the  great  was  born.  This  temple  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world. 


7*^9  CherSbi^inl. 

CH£S'SO,  an  island  of  lUyria,  belonging  to  Austria,  in  the  Adriatic,  12  m.  8.s.w.  of 
Flume.  A  bridge  unites  it  with  the  adjoining  isle  of  Lossini.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
105  sq.m.,  with  a  pop,  of  (1869)  14,000.  Its  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  rugged,  with 
forests  in  the  north.  The  chief  town  is  Cherso,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  w.  side. 
Pop.  '69,  7,590. 

CHEBSON'.    See  Kherson. 

CHESSONE'SUS,  the  ancient  name  of  several  peninsulas  and  promontories  in  Europe, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Crimea  (q.v.),  (J.  Taurica;  Gallipoli  (q.v.),  C.  Thra- 
cia;  and  Jutland  (q.v.),  G.  Cimbrica. 

CHEBT,  or  Hornstone,  a  variety  of  quartz,  always  massive,  and  having  a  kind  of 
granular  appearance  and  structure.  It  is  common  in  the  mountain  limestone,  oolite, 
and  greensand  formations;  sometimes  forms  rocks;  and  often  contains  petrifactions. 
It  passes  into  common  quartz  and  chalcedony,  also  into  tlint  find  flinty  slate.  Its  colors 
are  ^ray,  white,  red,  vellow,  green,  or  brown.  The  name  0.  is  sometimes  limited  to 
the  tiner  varieties,  ancl  the  coarser  are  called  hornstone. — The  name  C.  is  very  commonly 
given  to  the  silicious  concretions  which  occur  as  nodules  and  layers  in  limestone  rocks, 
like  flints  in  the  chalk.  When  these  materials  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
limestone  useless  for  economical  purposes,  it  is  said  to  be  *'cherty." 

CHEBT'fiEY  (Anglo-Saxon,  Ceort*s  Eye  or  Island),  a  t.  in  the  co.  of  Surrey,  on  a  low 
strip  of  land  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and 
the  brook  from  Virginia  water,  20  m.  w.s.w.  of  London.  It  is  irrejgularly  built,  chiefly 
consisting  of  two  long  cross- streets,  and  is  surrounded  by  villas.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
malt  and  flour.  3Iany  vegetables  are  raided  for  the  London  market.  Pop.  '71,  3,146. 
C.  arose  in  a  monastery  founded  in  666,  and  rebuilt  in  964  by  Edgar  and  the  Benedictine 
monks.  The  South  Saxon  kings  had  a  seat  here  during  the  heptarchy.  Charles  James 
Fox  lived  on  St.  Anne's  hill,  an  abrupt  elevation  about  a  mile  irom  the  town.  Cowley 
the  poet  resided  in  Cherlsey. 

CHEBTTB,  in  the  plural  cherubim  or  cherubi,  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  winged  creature 
with  a  human  countenance,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  almost  alw*ays  represented  in 
connection  with  Jehovah,  and  especially  as  drawing  his  chariot-throne.  Cherubim  are 
tirst  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  guards  of  paradise;  a  C.  with  a  flaming  sword 
hindered  the  return  of  the  expelled  human  pair.  In  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  taberna- 
cle, and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  cherubim  wrought  in  embossed  metal  were  represented 
above  the  mercy-seat,  or  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  so  that  they  appeared  to 
rise  out  of  it.  Figures  of  cherubim  were  also  wrought  into  the  hangings  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  Tlie  clieruhim  that  appear  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  the  revelations  of  John 
depart  much  from  the  early  representations.  In  Ezekiel  they  have  the  body  of  a  man, 
whose  head,  besides  a  human  countenance,  has  also  that  of  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle; 
they  are  provided  with  four  wings,  two  of  which  support  the  chariot  of  Jehovah,  and 
serve  to  fly,  while  the  other  two  cover  the  body;  the  hands  are  under  the  wings,  and 
the  whole  body  is  spangled  with  innumerable  eyes.  In  the  revelation,  four  cherubim, 
covered  wiili  eyes,  and  having  six  wings,  surround  the  throne  of  Jehovali;  the  first  has 
the  face  of  a  lion,  the  second  o#  an  ox,  the  third  of  a  man,  and  the  fourth  of  an  eagle. 
This  gave  rise  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  symbolical  figures  of  the  four  evangelista, 
the  human  countenance  being  associated  with  Matthew,  that  of  the  lion  with  Mark,  of 
the  ox  with  Luke,  and  of  the  eagle  with  John.  Most  Jewish  writers  and  Christian 
fathers  conceived  the  cherubim  as  angels;  and  Dionysius  the  Areopagile,  in  his  Celeatial 
Hierarchy,  makes  them  a  separate  class  in  the  first  hierarchy.  Most  theologians  also 
considered  them  as  angels,  until  Michaelis  showed  them  to  be  a  poetical  creation;  and 
Herder,  in  hia  Spirit  of  HfJ>reto  Poetry,  compared  them  totlie  griffins  that  watch  treasures, 
and  other  fabulous  figures.  In  Christian  art,  they  are  generally  represented  as  sexless 
figures,  with  wings  from  the  shoulders,  the  legs  also  being  either  covered  by  wines,  or 
having  wings  substituted  for  them.  Very  often  they  have  also  a  glory  round  the 
head. 

CHEBTTBIKI,  Luigi-Carlo-Zenobio-Salvatore-Maria,  an  eminent  musical  com- 
poser, was  b.  at  Florence  in  1760,  and  received.his  early  musical  training  thereunder 
the  Felici  (father  and  son),  P.  Bizzari.  and  C.  Castrucci.  He  afterwards  studied  for  a 
year  at  Bologna  under  Sarti,  to  whom  he  owed  his  thorough  knowledge  of  counterpoint 
and  fugue.  He  visited  London  in  1784,  where  he  brou^t  out  two  operas.  La  rinia 
PriiiCLptmi  and  Qinli^  Siibino,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Paris  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  paying  occasional  visits  to  Italy.  His  Tfigenia  m  ylw^Mfo  appeared  in  1788;  and  in 
1791,  his  LfHlmaku,  which  work  first  secured  proper  appreciation  for  his  genius,  and 
effected  a  clmnjre  in  the  whole  character  of  the  French  school  of  composition.  These 
operas  were  followed  in  succession  by  Elisa,  Medea,  Lea  Deux  Jouniees  (also  known  as 
Die  Wafwfrt.rn(/er),  Anacrean,  and  DHoiellerie  Portuffaine.  His  latest  opera,  AH  Baba,  was 
produced,  after  a  long  interval,  in  1833.  Besides  operas,  C.  wrote  numerous  masses, 
motets,  and  otber  sacred  compositions  of  so  great  merit,  that  Beethoven  regarded  him 
as  the  greaitest  living  master  of  sacred  music;  also  quartets  for  the  violin,  viola,  and 
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violoncello,  and  symphonies.  His  latest  work,  Cours  de  ContrepoirU  et  de  Fugue,  appeared 
in  I880.  C.  died  sit  Farls  in  1842,  and  his  Eequiem,  the  last  of  his  masses,  was  performed 
at  his  funeral  service. 

CHEEUBI'KI,  ^Iaria  Lijigi  Caulo  Zenobi  Salvador,  oiic  of  the  best  Italian  com- 
posers, was  b.  8ept.  b,  1700,  at  Florence,  and  d.  Mar.  15,  1842,  in  Paris,  where  he  ^as 
director  of  the  conservatoire.  In  his  thirteenth  year,  by  his  early  compositions — ^a  mass 
and  an  intennezzo— he  attracted  the  attention  of  Sarti,  who  received  him  as  a  pupil,  lu 
the  interval  from  1780  to  1788,  he  composed  eleven  Italian  operas,  including  IjU^euia  m 
AnUdti,  the  most  successful  of  the  series.  In  1784,  he  visited  London.  Alter  1786,  C. 
resided  chielly  in  Taris,  whence  his  fame  rapidly  extended  over  Europe.  Besides  the 
Ijigenia,  his  chief  pieces  are  Deimpluxfn  (1788),  Lodoiska  (1791),  EUaa  (1794),  MkUt  {\1iTt), 
the  Portugueiiti  Inn  (179b),  Lc^t  Deux  Journees,  and  Anacreon.  C.  also  composed  church 
music,  chamber  music,  etc.,  with  singular  beauty  and  success.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  richness  of  his  instrumental  music,  which  was  once  made  a  ground  of  objec- 
tion, now  appears  moderate  as  contrasted  with  the  monstrous  prodigalities  of  thcnioilern 
orchestra.     See  Cherubini:  Me/norials  iUuatrating  his  Life,  by  iiellasis  (Loud.  1874). 

CHEBTTSCI,  a  German  tribe  first  mentioned  by  Caesar.  They  first  dwelt  n.  of  the 
Silva  Hacencis,  or  Harz  forest,  but  the  exact  boundaries  of  their  territory  cannot  l^e 
ascertained.  They  are  chiefly  memorable  in  connection  with  their  great  leader  Arminius, 
or  Hermann,  who,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  other  Qerman  tribes,  attacked  and 
annihilated  the  Koman  legions  under  Varus,  in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg,  9  a.d.  After 
the  death  of  Arminius,  internal  strifes  broke  out  among  the  C,  and  Tacitus  says  that 
they  were  subjugated  by  the  Chatti,  a  neighboring  tril)e.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
again  appear  as  the  chief  trib«  in  the  military  league  of  the  Saxons  about  the  end  of  the 
83  century.  In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c,  they  are  included  among  the  peoples  who 
had  leagued  against  Constantine,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  arc  still  mentioned 
distinctively  by  Claudian. 

CHEB TIL,  Anthri*cv8  cerefolium,  an  umMliferous  plant,  which  has  been  long  culti- 
vated as  a  pot-herb,  and  used  in  soups  and  for  a  garnish,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner  as 
fiarsley.  It  is  much  more  used  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  Britain, 
t  is  a  native  of  Europe,  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  leaves  have  a 
peculiar,  somewhat  sweetish,  pleasantly  aromatic  smell  and  taste,  by  which  the  plant 
may  l>e  known  from  it«  congener  anthrUcus  vulgaris  or  scandix  anthriacus^  a  poisonous 
weed,  whose  leaves  have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  which  is  also  distinguished  by  it-s 
hispid  fruit.  There  is  a  variety  of  C.  with  large  roots,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  culti- 
vated.— The  umbelliferous  plant  called  Venus'  Comb  or  Shepherd's  Nekdlk  {Hcandit 
pecten  or  8.  pecten  venerui),  a  native  of  Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  ofteu 
found  in  corn-fields,  and  remarkable  for  the  appearance  and  large  size  of  its  fruit. 
and  another  species  {8.  australis)  which  grows  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  have  a  taste  and 
smell  resembling  C,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way  on  the  continent.  Sweet  C.  or 
Sweet  Cicely  {myrrhis  odorata;  scandix  odorata  of  the  older  botanists),  a  native  of  the 
s.  of  Europe  and  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  houses  in 
Britain,  although  probably  not  a  true  native,  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Germany  uudor 
the  name  of  Spam'sh  G.  or  anise  ch^rcU.  In  Scotland^the  plant  is  commonly  called 
myrrh  by  the  peasantry.  Its  smell  is  peculiarly  attractive  to  bees;  and  the  insides  of 
empty  hives  are  sometimes  rubbed  with  its  leaves,  to  induce  swarms  to  enter. — The 
species  of  tJuBrophyllum,  coarse  weeds,  are  also  called  chervil. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY,  the  largest  inlet  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  being 
200  m.  long,  and  from  4  to  40  brpad.  Its  entrance,  12  m.  wide,  has,  on  the  n.,  cape 
Charles,  in  lat.  37"*  3'  n.,  and  long.  76°  2'  w. ;  and  on  the  s.,  cape  Henry,  in  lat.  36**  56'  n., 
and  long.  76**  4'  w.,  both  promontories  being  in  Virginia.  C.  B.  has  numerous  arms, 
which  receive  many  navigable  rivers,  such  as  the  Susqiiehanna  and  the  Patapsco  on  the 
n.,  through  Maryland;  the  James  on  the  s.w.,  from  \irginia;  and  the  Potomac  on  the 
w.,  between  these  two  states.  Unlike  the  shallow  sounds  towards  the  s.  (see  Carolinas), 
this  network  of  gulfs  and  estuaries,  to  say  nothing  of  its  noble  feeders,  affords  depth 
of  water  for  ships  of  any  burden,  virtually  carrying  the  ocean  up  to  the  wharves  of 
Baltimore  and  the  arsenals  of  Washington. 

CHESEBRO*,  Caroline,  1825-73;  a  native  of  New  York,  author  of  a  number  of 
works  of  fiction,  mostly  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature;  among  them,  Dreamland  bp 
Daylight;  T/is  Little  Cross-beurers;  Ths  Fis1ierman*8  Daughter;  The  Beautiful  Oate;  and 
Tfie  Foe  in  the  Household.  She  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Packer  institute,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CHE'SEIDEK,  "WiiiiiiAM,  an  English  surgeon  and  anatomist,  was  b.  in  1688.  at  Bar- 
row-on-the-IIill,  in  Leicestershire.  He  commenced  his  medical  studies  at  fifteen,  at 
twenty-three  established  himself  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas's,  St.  Gteorge's,  and  Westminster  hospitals,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation 
as  an  operator.     In  this  respect,  few  surgeons,  if  any,  eversurpa^ed  him.     He  died  at 
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Bath,  11th  April,  1752.  C.'s  principal  works  are  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  (1713), 
long  a  text-book  on  the  subject  in  England;  a  Treatise  on  the  Operation  for  (fie  Stone 
(17a3);  and  Osteology,  or  Anatomy  of  the  Bones  (1733).  He  also  contribul<}d  several 
valuable  papers  to  the  philosophical  transactions  of  the  royal  society. 

CHESHIRE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  New  Hampshire,  bordering  on  Vermont  and  Massachu- 
setts, bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Connecticut  and  drained  by  the  Ashuelot  river,  and 
traversed  by  the  Ashuelot  and  Cheshire  railroad;  770  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  27,365.  It  has  a 
hilly  surface,  with  some  mountains,  tbe  liighest  bein^  Grand  Monadnock.  There  are 
several  small  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  county.  The  soil  is  fertile,  particularly  along  the 
rivers.  The  chief  productions  are  grain,  potatoes,  hay,  wool,  butler,  cheese,  and  maple 
sugar;  and  there  are  also  many  manufactories.     Co.  seat,  Keene. 

CHESHIBE,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  w.  of  England,  bounded  n.  by  the  river  Mersey,  and 
partly  also  by  tlie  Irish  sea,  in  lat.  5*3'  56'  to  53'  54'  n,,  long.  1"  47  to  3  11'  west.  Its 
gi-eatest  length  from  n.e.  to  s.w.  is  5d  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  32;  area,  1052  sq.m.,  of 
which  only  ^j  is  uncultivated;  circuit,  200  m.,  of  which  8  are  coa.st.  The  sui*face  forms 
an  extensive  nearly  level  plain  between  the  Derbyshire  and  Welsh  mountains,  well 
wooded,  and  studded  with  small  lakes  or  me?es,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  grazing  and 
dairy  tracts,  which  are  among  the  most  important  in  England.  This  plam,  comprising 
four  lifths  of  the  surface,  rests  on  new  red  sandstone,  and  is  crossed,  near  the  middle, 
by  a  tract  of  high  ground  running  s.w.  from  a  promontory  overlooking  the  Mersey,  near 
the  moutli  of  the  Weaver,  to  Beeston  castle  rock,  366  ft.  high.  On  the  e.  border  of  the 
CO.  is  a  line  of  new  red  sandstone  hills.  In  the  n.e.  is  part  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field. 
In  the  e.  are  large  tracts  of  peat,  and  much  of  the  co.  is  wet  and  rushy.  The  n.  w.  part 
of  C.  forms  a  hammer-headed  peninsula  called  Wirral,  about  8  m.  broad,  between  the 
estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey.  Coal-measures  appear  on  the  w.  side  of  this  peninsula, 
as  well  as  on  the  w.  border  of  the  main  part  of  the  county.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Dee,  Mersey,  and  Weaver,  which  arc  navigable.  ITie  Dee  skirts  the  co.  on  the  w.  55 
m.,  and  the  Mersey  on  the  n.  for  40  miles.  The  Weaver  rises  in  the  e.  part  of  the  co., 
and  runs  40  m.  w.n.w.  into  the  Mersey.  The  co.  contains  an  almost  unrivaled  system 
of  canals,  including  the  celebrated  Bridgewater  canal,  and  is  traversed  by  the  main  line 
of  the  London  and  Liveqwol  railway,  and  the  C'rewe,  Chester,  and  Holyhead  railway. 
The  chief  mineral  products  are  rock-salt  and  coal.  The  rock-salt,  discovered  in  1670, 
and  mined  by  gunpowder,  is  found  near  the  Weaver  and  its  branches,  especially  near 
Norwich,  at  the  deph  of  28  to  48  yards,  in  two  beds,  the  upper  one  being  15  to  25  yards, 
and  the  lower  one  above  40  yards  thick,  under  a  stratum  of  hard  rock,  25  to  35  yards 
thick.  The  mines,  one  occupying  85  acres,  when  lighted  up,  resemble  a  fairy  palace 
sparkling  with  gems  and  crystal.  Much  salt  is  also  made  from  brine-springs  20  to  4^ 
yards  deep.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  n.e.  part  of  the  county.  There  are  also  lead  (with 
cobalt)  and  copper-mines,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  co.  freestone,  limestone, 
millstone,  and  marl  are  found.  The  climate  is  moist.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  clayey  or 
sandy  loam,  with  marl  and  peat,  and  very  fertile.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  fitted 
for  pasturing,  dairy-farming,  and  cheese- making,  which  are  the  chief  agricultural  occu- 
pations. Arout  160,000  cows  are  kept  in  C,  and  the  quantity  of  cheese  annually  pro- 
duced is  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  30,000  tons — the  best  being  made  on  the  strongest 
lands.  The  hedgerows  abound  in  oaks.  C.  is  a  manufacturing  as  well  as  an  agricultural 
county.  Pop.  m  1871,  561,131.  The  chief  town  are  Chester  (the  co.  town),  Mac- 
clesfield, Stockport,  Congleton,  Knutsford,  and  Birkenhead.  The  co.  of  C.  returns  ft 
members  to  parliament.  C.  has  some  Roman  roads,  tumuli,  barrows,  remains  of 
religious  houses,  and  many  old  castles  and  halls.  The  12th  Roman  legion  occupied  Ches- 
ter till  the  3d  century.  Egbert,  in  828,  added  C.  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
William  the  conqueror  erected  C.  into  a  co.  palatine,  under  Hugh  Lupus,  with  an 
independent  parliament  and  8  barons.  Henry  VIII.  subordinated  it  to  the  English  crown ; 
but  C.  did  not  send  representatives  to  the  English  parliament  till  1549,  and  the  separate 
jurisdiction  ceased  entirely  only  in  1831. 

» 

CHESNE,  Andr6  Du.     See  Duchesne,  ante. 

CHESNEY,  Charles  Cornwallts,  1826-76;  a  brevet-col.  in  the  British  royal  engi- 
neers, who  first  attracted  attention  by  A  MUitai-y  Vieio  of  Recent  Campnt'ffvtt  hi  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  pwhM^h^di  in  1863,  which  was  followed  two  years  later  by  Cawpaigjisin 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  both  having  reference  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United 
States.  The  work  from  which  he  received  the  greatest  fame  at  home  was  ^yaterV>o  Leer 
tares.  He  published,  also.  The  Military  llr,sourcee  cf  Prussia  and  France;  Recent  Changes 
in  the  Art  of  War;  and  Essays  m  Modern  Military  Biography . 

CHESNEY,  Francis  Rawdon,  1780-1872,  a  British  soldier  who  projected  and  led 
the  Euphrates  expedition  by  an  overland  route  to  India  in  1885-6.  He  was  a  brig. gen. 
in  China  in  1843,  maj.gen.  in  1855,  and  gen.  in  1868.  He  wrote  EjepedOion  for  the  Snrvey^ 
of  Euphrates  and  l^giis;  Obsertations  on  the  Past  and  Present  States  of  Fire-arms;  Rusmh 
Turkish  Campaigns  cfl^^t^'S!^;  and  NarraHne  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition. 
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CHESS  (Ft.  echees,  Qer.  8cJiach).  The  origin  of  this,  the  most  purely  intellectual  of 
•11  games  of  skill,  has  been  much  disputed ;  thus  much  may  now  be  considered  aa  cer- 
tain, that,  under  the  Sanscrit  name  of  chaturanga,  a  game,  essentially  the  same  as  mod- 
ern C,  was  played  in  Hindustan  nearly  5,000  3'ears  ngo.  In  its  gradual  diffusion  through 
the  world  in  succeeding  ages,  the  game  has  underg(jr.e  i:.:iiiy  alterations  and  modifica- 
tions, both  in  nature  and  in  name;  but  marked  Umv^.  oi  xia  early  Asiatic  origin  and 
descent  are  still  discerned  by  the  learned  in  its  nomenclature  and  other  characteristics. 
From  Hindustan,  C.  spread  into  Persia,  and  thence  into  Arabia.  The  Arabs,  it  would 
appear,  in  the  8th  c,  introduced  the  game  into  Spain  and  the  rest  of  western  Europe; 
and  in  England,  chess-play  seems  to  have  been  known  prior  to  the  Norman  conqucijit. 
Into  Constantinople,  and  probably  some  other  cities  of  eastern  Europe,  the  game  may 
have  been  imported  from  Persia  at  a  period  earlier  than  its  Moorish  conveyance  into  Spaiu. 

The  original  Hindu  game  was  played  on  a  board  of  sixty-four  squares,  as  now,  but 
hj  four  p^ftons,  two  being  allied  against  two,  as  in  whist.  Hence  the  name  duUuranga, 
from ehatur,  ** four,"  and  anga,  "a  member"  or  "component  part."  The  name  shatraitj, 
used  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit.  The  English,  French,  and 
other  European  names  are  derived  from  the  Persian  term  sliaJi,  *'king."  C/uck,ihe 
warning  when  the  king  is  in  danger,  is  but  another  form  oi  shah;  in  fact,  **  king"  is 
sometimes  used  for  *' check,"  and  in  Ge]:man  schach  is  both  the  name  of  the  game  and 
the  term  of  warning.  The  term  rook  is  from  the  Sans,  roka,  Pers.  rukJi,  meaning  a  ship 
or  chariot;  pawn  is  said  to  be  from  peon,  an  attendant,  or  foot-soldier. 

The  books  written  upon  C.  "  would  form  a  tolerably  large  library."  Of  works  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  subject,  we  may  mention  Dr.  D,  Forbes's  Ilisiory  of  Che»8  (Lend.  1860). 
The  best  modern  practical  works  on  the  art  of  chess-play  are  the  C/iessplaj/er's  Eami 
book;  C.  Praxis;  and  Chess:  Tfteory  and  Practice,  by  Staunton;  Morphy's  Games  ai  C. 
edited  by  Lowenthal;  Jaenisch's  Treatise  on  th^  Openings,  translated  by  Walker:  and 
Horwitz  and  Kliug's  Collection  of  End-gaines.  The  subject  is  also  pretty  fully  treated  in 
i^\i'd.mhiiv?^'^  Inf or nuition  for  if le  People,  "In-door  Amusements." 

The  game^  of  C.  is  played  upon  a  square  board  marked  out  into  sixty-four  square 
divisions,  which  are  colored  alternately  black  and  white,  in  order  the  more  clearly  to 
determine  and  denote  the  respective  movements  of  the  several  pieces.  In  placing  the 
board  for  play,  each  pla3rer  must  always  have  a  white  corner  square  at  his  right  hand. 
There  are  two  sets  of  pieces,  of  opposite  colors,  of  sixteen  men  each,  and  of  various 
powers  according  to  their  rank.  These  sets  of  men  are  arrayed  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  attack,  defend,  and  capture,  like  hostile  armies.  The  accompanying  diagram  will 
best  explain  the  name,  form,  and  place  of  each  man  at  the  commencement  of  the  game: 

Black. 


'immim  it 


i:<^^ 


m>////A 


ms'mwm^m 


Book.      Knlflrht     Bishop.     Queen.      King.     Bishop.     Kniirht.      Rook. 
Whitk. 

The  superior  officers  occupying  the  first  row  on  each  side  are  called pwwj/  the  infe- 
rior men,  all  alike,  stnnding  on  the  row  immediately  in  front  of  the  pieces,  are  called 
pawns.  Their  moves  and  powers,  along  with  the  peculiar  terms  used  in  C.,  maybe 
briefly  described  as  follows: 
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A. pawn,  at  \\\s  first  move,  may  advance  either  one  or  two  squares,  straightforward; 
"but  after  liaving  onc^e  moved,  he  can  only  advance  a  single  square  at  a  time.  In  capturing* 
an  adverse  piece,  however,  a  pawn  moves  one  square  diagonally,  either  right  or  left;  but 
the  pawn  never  moves  backward.  On  arriving  at  an  8th  square,  or  the  extreme  line  of 
the  board,  a  pawn  may  be  exchanged  for  any  piece  his  owner  chooses  to  call  for,  except 
ft  king,  so  that  a  player  may  have  several  queens  on  the  board  at  once.  If,  on  moving 
two  squares,  a  pawn  pass  by  an  adverse  pawn  which  has  arrived  at  the  6th  line,  the 
advanced  adverse  pawn  may  take  the  other  inpmsing  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  latter  hud  moved  but  one  square. 

A  bishop  moves  any  number  of  squares  diagonally,  but  diagonally  only;  therefore  a 
bishop  can  never  change  the  color  of  his  square. 

A  knight  moves  two  squares,  so  as  always  to  change  color — that  is,  he  moves  one 
square  forward  or  backward,  and  one  diagonally.  On  account  of  this  crooked  move- 
ment, he  can  leap  over  or  between  any  surrounding  pieces;  and  therefore  a  knight's 
check — unless  he  can  be  taken — always  compels  the  king  to  move. 

The  rook,  or  castle,  moves  any  number  of  squares  forward,  backward,  or  sidewisc, 
but  not  diagonally. 

The  queen  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  pieces,  and  moves  over  any  number  of 
squares,  either  in  straight  lines  or  diagonals,  forward,  backward,  or  sidewise;  so  that 
})er  action  is  a  union  of  that  of  the  rook  and  bishop.  At  starting,  the  queen  always 
stands  on  a  square  of  her  own  color. 

The  king  is  the  most  important  piece  on  the  board,  as  the  game  depends  upon  his 
safety.  lie  moves  only  one  square  at  once,  in  any  direction,  except  when  he  coHtles — a 
term  to  be  explained  presentli^.  The  king  cannot  be  taken;  but  when  any.  other  piece 
attacks  him,  he  is  said  to  be  in  ch^ck,  and  must  either  move  out  of  checK  or  interpose 
some  one  of  his  subjects,  unless  the  checking  piece  can  be  captured.  When  there  is 
no  means  of  rescuing  the  king  from  check,  he  is  said  to  be  checkmated,  and  the 
game  is  over.  Of  course,  the  two  kings  can  never  meet,  as  they  would  be  in  check  to 
each  other.  Douhle-check  is  when  a  piece,  bv  being  moved,  not  only  gives  check  itself, 
but  also  discovers  a  previously  masked  attact  from  another. 

CanUing  is  a  privilege  allowed  to  the  king  once  in  a  game.  The  move  is  performed 
either  with  the  king's  rook  or  queen's  rook — in  the  former  case,  the  king  is  moved  to  the 
king's  knight's  square,  and  the  king's  rook  is  placed  on  the  king's  bishop's  square;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  king  is  played  to  the  queen  s  bishop's  square,  and  the  queen's  rook  is 
played  to  the  queen's  square.  But  the  king  cannot  castle  after  having  once  moved,  nor 
at  a  moment  when  he  is  actually  in  check,  nor  with  a  rook  that  has  moved,  nor  when 
he  passes  over  a  square  attacked  or  checked  by  an  adverse  piece,  nor  when  any  piece 
stands  between  him  and  the  rook  with  which  he  would  castle,  nor  when  in  the  act  of 
castling  either  the  king  or  rook  would  have  to  capture  an  adverse  piece. 

A  drawn  game  results  from  neither  player  being  able  to  checkmate  the  other:  thus,  a 
king  left  alone  on  each  side  must  of  course  produce  a  draw,  as  do  also  a  king  with  a 
bishop,  or  a  knight,  against  a  king. 

Stalemate,  or  the  not  being  able  to  move  either  the  king  or  any  other  piece,  also  con- 
stitutes a  drawn  game. 

Odds  is  a  term  applied  to  the  advantage  which  a  stronger  plaver  should  give  to  a 
weaker:  thus,  the  removal  of  a  rook  or  knight  from  the  better  player's  forces  mav  be 
fair  odds;  or  if  the  players  are  more  nearly  matched,  the  one  may  give  a  pawn.  When 
the  odds  of  a  pawn  are  given,  it  is  always  understood  to  be  the  kmg's  bishop's  pawn. 

Gambit  is  a  technical  word  implying  the  sacrifice  of  a  pawn  early  in  the  game,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  an  attacking  position  with  the  pieces. 

Supposing  the  worth  of  a  pawn  to  be  represented  by  unity,  the  following  is  a  toler- 
able average  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  pieces:  Pawn  1,  bisliip  3,  knight 
8,  king  4,  rook  5,  queen  9. 

The  chess-men  being  placed,  the  players  begin  the  engagement  by  moving  alternately; 
each  aiming  to  gain  a  numerical  superiority  by  capturing  his  opponent's  men,  as  well  at 
such  advantages  of  position  as  may  conduce  to  victory. 

The  rows  of  squares  running  straight  up  and  down  the  board  are  called  file^,  those 
running  from  side  to  side  are  called  lines,  and  those  running  obliquely  across  are  termed 
diagonals. 

The  playing  over  the  following  short  game  will  serve  the  learner  as  a  little  initiatory 
practice: 

WHTTK.  BLACK, 

1.  King's  Pawn  two. 


1.  King's  Pawn  two. 

2.  King's  Bishop  to  Queen's  Bishop's  4th. 
8.  Queen  to  King's  Rook's  5th. 

4.  Queen  takes  King's  Bishop's  Pawn,  giv 
ing  Black  checkmate. 


King's  Bishop  to  Q  Bp's  4th. 
King's  Knight  to  K  Bp's  8d. 


*  Takinf;  ts  always  performed  by  lifting  the  captured  man  from  the  board,  and  nlachig  the  oaptor 
OB  his  square.    The  pawn  ia  the  only  man  whose  mode  of  taking  differs  from  his  ordinary  move. 
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The  foregoing  brief  mode  of  giving  a  checkmate  is  called  the  Scfiolafs  mate,  and  is 
often  practiced  upon  young  and  unwary  players.  Any  contractions  used,  such  as  "K  " 
for  king,  "  B  "  for  bishop,  etc.,  will  readily  be  understood  by  the  use  of  the  diagrams. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  game,  and  in  the  practice  of  C,  the  following  rules,  precepts, 
and  hints  will  be  found  very  generally  useful: 

Play  forth  your  minor  pieces  early,  and  castle  your  king  in  good  time.  You  may 
Bometimes  delay  castling  with  advantage,  but  not  often. 

Do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  establish  an  enduring  attack  with  half  your  forces  at 
home. 

Seek  to  let  your  style  of  play  be  attacking;  and  remember  the  gaining  or  losing  of 
time  in  your  measures  is  the  element  of  winning  or  losing  the  game. 

Never  touch  a  piece  without  moving  it,  nor  suffer  yourself  or  your  opponent  to 
infringe  any  other  of  the  laws  of  the  game. 

You  will  find,  when  first  player,  that  the  opening,  springing  from  your  playing  Ibt 
king's  pawn  two,  and  then  your  king's  knight  to  the  bishop's  3d,  is  one  of  the  best 
that  you  can  adopt;  but  do  not  adhere  to  any  one  opening  only. 

If  you  wish  to  adopt  a  purely  defensive  opening,  you  may  play  1st  king's  pawn 
one,  and  follow  up  with  Q  P  2,  and  Q  B  P  2. 

Next  to  playing  with  good  players,  nothing  will  conduce  to  improvement  more  than 
looking  on  at  two  expert  players  whilst  they  play.  Wanting  these  advantages,  it  is  best 
to  play  over  openings,  and  actual  games,  from  books  or  journals. 

To  prevent  blunders  and  oversights,  always  endeavor  to  perceive  the  motive  of  your 
adversary's  move  before  you  play;  and  look  often  round  the  board  to  see  that  you  are 
not  losing  sight  of  any  better  move  than  the  one  you  intended,  or  that  you  are  not 
suffering  yourself  to  be  tempted  by  a  bait 

When  an  onlooker,  never  interfere. 

Always  endeavor  to  lose  with  good  temper,  and  to  bear  your  adversary's  faults  with 
a  good  grace. 

The  Laws  of  Chess. — The  law?  of  C.  are  at  present  in  a  somewhat  unsettled, 
unsatisfactory  condition;  but  the  following  are  the  principal  prevailing  regulations  of 
the  game : 

1.  If  any  error  have  been  committed  in  the  placing  of  the  board  or  men,  cither  player 
may  claim  that  the  game  shall  be  finished  as  it  stands,  after  four  moves  have  been  com- 
pleted on  each  side,  but  noi  else. 

2.  A  move  once  made,  by  your  having  moved  a  piece  and  left  hold  of  it,  cannot  be 
retracted. 

3.  If  you  touch  a  piece,  you  must  play  that  piece;  but  as  long  as  you  retain  your 
hold,  you  can  play  it  where  you  like.  If  you  touch  a  piece  that  cannot  move,  your 
opponent  may  compel  you  to  play  your  king,  unless  the  king  be  unable  to  move.  When 
you  touch  your  pieces  for  the  mere  purpose  of  adjusting  them,  you  arc  bound  to  say  so. 

4.  If  you  make  a  false  move,  your  opponent  may  either  cause  you  to  retract  it  and 
move  your  king,  or  he  may  claim  that  the  false  move  shall  stand,  or  that  you  shall  make 
a  legal  move  with  the  same  piece,  at  his  pleasure. 

5.  If  you  touch  one  of  your  opponent's  men,  he  may  compel  you  to  take  that  man; 
or  if  that  be  impossible,  to  move  your  king,  provided  he  can  move  without  going  into 
check. 

8.  If  on  the  king  being  checked,  due  notice  is  not  given,  the  plaj-'er  whose  king  is 
attacked  is  not  bound  to  notice  it. 

7.  In  every  fresh  game,  except  when  one  is  drawn,  the  first  move  altemates. 

8.  Drawn  games  counting  as  no  games  at  all,  the  player  who  had  the  first  move  in  a 
drawn  game  is  also  entitled  to  it  in  the  next.  (This  absurd  regulation  is  fast  becoming 
obsolete;  and  it  is  now  a  common  agreement  in  playing  a  series  of  games,  that  the  move 
shall  invariably  alternate.) 

9.  A  player  who  gives  the  odds  of  a  piece,  is  entitled  to  the  first  move. 

10.  The  time  for  consideration  of  a  move  is  not  limited;  but  a  player  leaving  a  game 
unfinished  without  his  opponent's  j)ermission,  loses  such  game. 

11.  When  at  the  end  of  a  game  one  player  is  left  with  just  suflScient  superiority  of 
force  to  win — such  as  a  king  and  rook  against  king,  king  and  two  bishops,  or  king, 
knight,  and  bishop  against  king— he  w4io  has  the  greater  force  must  give  checkmate 
within  fifty  moves  on  each  side,  or  else  the  game  is  adjudged  to  be  drawn.  This  law  is 
framed  to  prevent  unskillful  players  from  wearying  their  opponents  by  persisting  in  the 
attempt  to  accomplish  what  they  are  too  untutored  to  effect;  and  it  is  perfectly  just, 
since  the  allotted  number  of  moves  is  amply  large  enough  and  to  spare. 

12.  In  case  of  any  dispute  about  the  laws,  both  players  are  to  agree  as  to  an  umpire, 
whose  decision  is  to'l>e  considered  final. 

As  there  is  no  branch  of  chess-study  better  calculated  to  advance  the  skill  of  a  learner 
than  the  attentively  playing  over  recorded  games  between  first-rate  players,  we  have 
given  an  example  of  a  game  played  blindfold,  simultaneously  with  five  other  games,  by 
the  celebrated  American  chess-player.  Paul  Morphy.  This  gentleman  visited  England 
and  the  continent  of  Europe  in  *1858.  and  in  his  contests  with  the  best  players  fairly 
carried  all  before  him,  so  that  he  soon  ranked  as  the  greatest  chess-player  living. 
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White— Mr.  Morphy.                  | 

1. 

PtoK4. 

d. 

K  Kt  to  B  3. 

8. 

K  B  to  Q  B  4. 

PtoQKt4. 
P  to  Q  B  3 

4. 

6. 

6. 

PtoQ4. 

7. 

Castles. 

8. 

Q  B  to  R  3. 

9. 

Q  to  Q  Kt  3. 

10. 

Q  Kt  takes  P. 

11. 

Q  takes  B. 
Q  R  to  Q. 
P  to  K  R  3. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

Kt  takes  Kt. 

15. 

BtoK2. 

16. 

P  to  K  B  4. 

17. 

K  B  to  B  4.  ch. 

18. 

Q  B  to  Kt  2. 

19. 

Q  R  to  K. 
P  takes  P. 

20. 

21. 

R  to  K  8. 

22. 

Q  takes  R. 

28. 

Q  takes  Kt  P,  ch. 

24. 

P  to  K  B  6. 

25. 

K  takes  Q. 
K  takes  B. 

26. 

27. 

R  to  K  Kt,  and  wins. 

B\m 

Bk-Mr.  C . 

1. 

PtoK4. 

2. 

Q  Kt  to  B  3. 
K  B  to  Q  B  4. 
B  lakes  Kt  P. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

B  to  Q  R  4. 

6. 

P  takes  P. 

7. 

P  takes  P. 

8. 

P  to  Q  3. 

9. 

K  Kt  to  R  8. 

10. 

KB  takes  Kt. 

11. 

Castles. 

12. 

Kt  to  K  Kt  5. 

13. 

K  Kt  to  K  4. 

14. 

Kt  takes  Kt 

15. 

P  to  K  B  4. 

16. 

Kt  to  Q  B  3. 

17. 

KtoR. 

18. 

Q  to  K  2. 

19. 

RtoB8. 

20. 

Q  to  K  B  squ. 
Q  takes  R. 

21. 

22. 

Q  to  K  2. 
Q  takes  Q. 
Q  takes  Kt  P,  ch 
B  takes  P,  ch. 

28. 

24 

25. 

26. 

P  to  K  R  4. 

CHESS,  or  Cheat,  common  names  of  the  hromus  seealinus,  a  plant  of  the  order 
gramiTiace^p;  a  troublesome  weed  that  frequently  springs  up  in  wheat-fields,  the  seed 
mixing  with  the  true  wheat,  from  which  it  can  be  separated  only  with  difficulty.  It  was 
once  generally  believed  among  farmers  that  wheat  itself  was  transmuted  into  chess. 

CHEST,  Military,  is  a  technical  name  for  the  money  and  negotiable  securities  carried 
with  an  armv,  and  intended  to  defray  the  current  expenses.  In  the  English  military 
system,  this  department  is  managed  by  the  commissariat. 

CHEST,  Naval.  The  name  of  C.  has  been  given  to  certain  funds,  maintained  for 
tlie  benefit  of  seamen  belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  A  fund,  called  the  Chest  at  Chatham, 
was  suggested  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  for  the  relief  of 
wounded  and  superannuated  seamen.  In  1590,  all  seafaring  men  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
service  consented  to  a  stoppage  out  of  their  pay  of  2d.  to  6</.  per  month,  to  support  this 
fund.  The  money  was  not  in  those  days,  as  it  would  be  now,  put  out  to  interest;  it 
was  kept  in  a  C,  and  hence  the  name  given  to  the  fund  itself.  During  the  18th  c,  the 
system  became  organized  in  a  better  manner;  but  still  the  fund  retained  the  name  of  C. ; 
insomuch  that  when  the  office  was  removed  from  Chatham  to  Greenwich,  in  1803,  it 
became  the  Chest  at  Oreenwich,  The  C.  is  managed  ex  ofido,  and  the  accounts  are 
annually  laid  before  parliament.  Handsome  gifts  are  occasionally  made  to  the  fund  by 
individuals.  Disabled  sailors  receive  a  present  sum  of  money,  if  not  deprived  of  the 
power  of  earning  a  living;  but  if  their  injuries  are  more  permanent,  they  receive  a 
pension  from  the  C.,  for  one  year,  or  for  several  years,  or  for  life,  paid  half-yearly. 

CHEST,  or  Thorax,  in  anatomy,  is  the  part  of  the  body  which  lies  beneath  the  neck 
and  above  the  abdomen  (q.v.),  constituting  the  uppermost  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
trunk,  or  that  which  contains  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  is  bounded  externally  by  the 
ribs.  The  C.  is  somewhat  conical  in  form,  the  broad  or  lower  end  of  the  cone 
being  shut  in  by  the  diaphragm,  a  large  muscular  partition  which  projects  upwards  from 
the  lower  ribs,  being  convex  towards  the  C,  and  concave  towards  the  abdomen.  In 
respiration  (q.v.),  the  diaphragm  descends  by  its  own  muscular  contraction,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  ribs  are  drawn  upwards  and  outwards  by  the  intercostal  muscles.  The 
cavity  of  the  C.  is  thus  enlarged,  the  lungs  are  expanded,  and  air  is  drawn  into  them 
through  the  trachea  or  windpipe  and  bronchi.  See  Lunqs.  The  combination  of  bone, 
cartilage,  muscle,  and  tendon  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  C.  is  such  as  to  per- 
mit of  expansion-movement  to  the  extent  required,  and  yet  to  guard  against  over-expan- 
sion, which  would  be  fatal  to  the  delicate  textures  within.  The  bones  of  the  C.  are  at 
the  same  time  a  powerful  protection  against  external  injury. 

The  structures  forming  the  walls  of  the  C.  are:  1.  The  backbone  or  spinal  column, 
divided  into  24  vertebrse,  12  of  which,  called  the  dorsal  vertebra,  form  the  thonicic 
portion.  2.  Twelve  ribs,  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  or  projecting  portions  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  ending  in  front  in  the  costal  cartilages,  by  which  the  ribs  are 
connected  with.  8.  The  sternum  or  breast-bone,  which  occupies  the  middle  line.  4. 
The  diaphragm  (q.v.).     See  also  Skeleton. 

The  contents  of  the  C.  are  the  heart,  the  great  arteries  and  veins,  the  lungs,  the 
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trachea  or  windpipe,  the  bronchi  or  branches  of  the  trachea,  leading  to  the  luncs, 
the  ccsophagiis  or  gullet,  and  the  thoracic  duct  (q.v.),  or  general  terminus  of  Uie 
lymphatic  system  of  vessels,  by  which  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  discharged  into  the 
blood.  The  very  great  importance  of  these  parts  to  life,  and  their  great  liability  to 
deranged  action,  renders  the  C.  the  seat  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which 
afflict  humanity,  and  especially  of  those  which  end  m  death.  Indeed,  of  the  three 
organs  which  the  great  physiologist,  Bichat,  called  the  **  tripod  of  life" — viz.,  the  brain, 
heart,  and  lungs — the  C.  contains  two;  hence  its  condition  in  almost  all  diseases,  and 
especially  in  fatal  diseases,  is  an  object  of  the  utmost  solicitude  to  the  physician. 

The  diseases  of  the  C.  depend  in  eome  cases  on  alterations  in  its  form,  as  by 
rickets  (q  v.)  and  other  diseases  affecting  the  bones  in  early  childhood  or  in  youth,  as  by 
too  tight  lacing  in  girls.  The  lungs  and  air-tubes  are  subject  to  a  great  variety  6i 
diseases,  among  which  the  principal  are  consumption  or  phthisis  pulmonalis,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  bronchitis  or  pulmonary  catarrh.  The  heart  is  subject  to  pericarditis, 
endocarditis,  and  chronic  organic  disease  of  the  valves,  as  well  as  to  enlargement 
(hypertrophy),  dilatation,  and  degenerations  of  its  muscular  texture.  The  aorta,  or 
great  artery,  is  often  affected  with  degeneration  of  its  walls,  and  occasionally  with 
aneurism.  The  great  veins  are  liable  to  over-distension,  and  to  obstruction  by  tumors 
or  by  coagulation  of  the  contained  blood.  The  thoracic  duct  is  also  sometimes  obstructed 
by  external  pressure;  and  the  oesophagus  has  a  number  of  diseases  usually  described  in 
connection  with  the  alimentarjr  canal.  Most  of  the  diseases  here  referred  to  are 
described  either  under  special  articles,  or  under  Lungs  and  Heart. 

The  examination  of  the  C.  by  physicians  is  now  conducted  not  only  by  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  symptoms  or  obvious  characters  of  the  disease,  but  by  a  minute  and  elaborate 
examination  into  the  physical  condition  of  the  contained  organs  by  means  of  auscultation 
(q.v.),  percussion  (q.v.),  measurement,  etc.  The  application  of  these  methods  is  too 
complicated  and  technical  for  explanation  in  detail,  but  their  results  will  be  shortly 
alluded  to  incidentally  in  the  articles  above  referred  to  on  the  diseases  of  the  chest 
The  name  of  Laennec  (q.v.)  will  be  long  remembered  in  medicine  as  that  of  a  great 
original  observer,  who  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge in  this  department. 

CHESTER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  borders, 
traversed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  and  other  railroads;  738  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  77,805.  The  soil  is  rich  and  is  thor- 
oughly cultivated,  producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  wool,  etc.  There 
are  deposits  of  chromate  of  iron,  gneiss,  porcelain  clay,  sandstone,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
and  occasionally  zinc,  agate,  amethyst,  silver,  titanium,  zircon,  sapphire,  and  beryl  are 
found.  The  historical  ValleyForge  is  in  the  Co.,  which  also  contains  the  birthplace  of 
Anthony  Wayne.     Co.  seat.  West  Chester. 

CHESTER,  a  co.  in  n.  South  Carolina,  between  the  Catawba  and  Broad  rivers, 
traversed  by  the  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta,  and  the  King's  Mountain  railroads. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  soil  fertile;  business  mainly  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Chesterville. 

CHESTER,  a  city  in  Delaware  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Delaware  river  and  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Wilmington  railroad;  10  m.  s.w.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  '70.  9,485.  C.  is  the 
oldest  town  in  the  state,  having  been  settled  by  Swedes  in  1643.  William  Penn's  pro- 
vincial assembly  was  held  in  Chester,  and  it  was  the  co.  seat  of  Chester  co.  untO  Dela- 
ware CO.  was  set  off  in  1789. 

CHESTEB,  an  ancient  and  episcopal  city,  municipal  and  parliamentanr  borough,  and 
river-port,  the  capital  of  Cheshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  22  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  its  estuary,  16  m.  s.e.  of  Liverpool.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  sandstone  height,  and  is 
mostly  inclosed  in  an  oblong  quaaramrle  of  ancient  walls,  7  or  8  ft.  thick,  nearly  2  m. 
in  circuit,  and  with  4  gates,  and  now  Jorming  a  promenade  with  parapets,  where  two 
persons  can  walk  abreast.  The  two  main  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
were  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  the  Romans  4  to  10  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  houses.  The 
houses  in  these  streets  are  curiously  arranged;  the  front  parts  of  their  second  storiep,  a-i 
far  back  as  16  ft.,  form  a  continuous  paved  promenade  or  covered  gallery,  open  in  front 
where  there  are  pillars  and  steps  up  from  the  street  below,  with  private  houses  abc)V(*, 
inferior  shops  and  warehouses  below,  and  the  chief  shops  of  the  town  within.  This 
arrangement,  called  the  "rows,"  together  with  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  half-timbered 
construction  of  many  of  the  houses,  with  quaintly  carved  ornamented  gables  of  the  16th 
c,  render  C.  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  city  in  England.  C.  cathedral  is  an  irregular 
massive  structure  of  crumbling  sandstone,  375  by  200  ft.,  with  a  tower  of  127  feet.  It 
was  formerly  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh,  and  for  650  years  was  one  of 
the  richest  in  England.  St.  John's  church,  now  partially  in  ruins,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Ethelred  in  698.  The  Dee  is  crossed  by  a  superb  stone  arch  of  200  ft. 
span.  Suburbs  of  villas  have  recently  arisen  outside  the  walls;  and  a  public  park,  pre- 
sented by  the  marquis  of  Westminster,  was  opened  in  1867.  The  C.  railway  station  is 
the  center  of  several  important  railways,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  king- 
dom. C.  has  manufactures  of  lead,  iron-foundries,  chemical  works,  and  an  iron-ship- 
building yard.  The  chief  exports  are  cheese,  copper,  cast-iron,  and  coal.  C.  has  many 
charitable  and  religious  institutions,  and  is  the  abode  of  many  wealthy  families.    Pop. 
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71,  ^,257.  The  city  is  a  county  in  itself,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
In  lb75,  8.550  vessels,  of  218,868  tons,  entered  and  cleared,  but  the  silting  up  of  the- 
mouth  of  the  Dee  is  against  the  shipping  trade. 

C.  was  D&bana,  CaMra,  or  Colonia  Devana,  an  important  Roman  station,  and  has 
yielded  many  Roman  remains — as  masonry,  coins,  inscriptions,  fibulae,  altars,  a  hypo- 
caust,  and  a  statue  of  Pallas.  C.  was  only  in  828  taken  by  the  Saxons  from  the  Britons. 
Its  strength  made  it  a  refuge  against  the  descents  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen,  but 
the  Danes  took  it  in  894.  £thelfrida  retook  it  in  904,  and  rebuilt  the  walls.  From  the 
Norman  conquest  to  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the  earls  of  C.  had  their  own  courts  and 
parliaments  at  C,  with  8  subfeudatories  and  the  superiors  of  the  great  religious  houses, 
C.  being  then  a  county  palatine.  Henry  III.  made  his  eldest  son  earl  of  C,  a  title  held 
since  by  the  prince  of  Wales.  Llewelyn  ravaged  0.  in  1255.  The  25  famous  C.  mys- 
teries or  religious  plajs  by  Randle,  a  monk  (1250-(50),  were  acted  in  the  church.  After 
along  siege,  the  parliamentary  forces  defeated  those  of  Charles  I.  at  C,  and  took  the 
city.  Pearson  and  Porteus  were  bishops  of  Chester.  Trinity  church  contains  the 
remains  of  Matthew  Henry,  the  Biblical  commentator.  The  commerce  of  C.  has  stead- 
ily declined  since  the  rise  of  Liverpool. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  co.  in  n.e.  South  Carolina,  intersected  by  the  Cheraw  and  Dar- 
lington railroad;  868  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  10,584 — 4,809  colored.  Productions  chiefly  agri- 
cultural.    Co.  seat,  Chesterfield  Court  House. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Virginia,  between  the  Appomattox  and  the  Jamea 
river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  the  Richmond,  Danville,  and 
Piedmont  railroads;  300  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  18,470 — 8.733  colored.  Coal  is  abundant,  but 
agriculture  is  the  chief  business,  and  corn  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  crops.  Co.  seat, 
Chesterfield  Court  House. 

CHESTEBFIELD,  a  municipal  borough  in  Derbyshire,  near  the  Hipper  and  Rother 
rivulets,  24  m.  n.n.e.  of  Derby  by  rail.  There  are  manufactures  of  leather,  silk,  lace, 
earthenware,  and  machinery;  and  there  are  several  blasting-furnaces  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  manufactures  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  minerals  in  the  neighborhood,, 
including  coal,  iron,  potters'  and  brick  clay,  slates,  and  lead,  are  being  greatly  developed. 
The  population  was,  in  1851,  7,100;  in  1871, 11,427.  Trade  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  con- 
necting C.  with  the  Trent,  and  by  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  railway. 

CHESTEBFIELD,  Earl  of  (Philip  Dohmer  Stamhope),  an  English  statesman  and 
author,  eldest  son  of  the  third  earl  of  C,  was  b.  in  London,  Sept.  22,  1694,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge.  In  1714,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  the  following  year 
was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  About  the  same 
time,  he  was  elected  m.p.  for  St,  Germains,  in  Coruwall.  In  1726,  on  his  father's  death, 
he  became  earl  of  C,  and  in  1727  was  sworn  a  privy-councillor.  In  1728,  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Holland,  and  in  1730  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
garter  and  lord  steward  of  the  household,  but  soon  resigned  that  office.  An  eloquent 
and  frequent  speaker,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  important  business  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  was  for  several  years  the  strenuous  opponent  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  then 
premier.  In  1744,  he  connected  himself  with  the  administration,  and  in  1745  was 
reappointed  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  but  was  soon  nominated  lord-lieut.  of  Ireland, 
where  he  rendered  himself  exceedingly  popular.  In  Oct.,  1746,  he  became  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  but,  two  years  after,  declining  health  caused  him  to  resign 
office,  and  in  1752  he  was  seized  with  deafness.  Distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  wit,, 
polished  grace  of  manners,  and  elegance  of  convereation,  he  lived  in  intimacy  with 
Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  day.  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
dictionary,  on  its  appearance,  he  affected  to  recommend,  called  him  "a  wit  among 
lords,  and  a  lord  among  wits."  He  wrote  several  papers,  on  temporary  subjects,  in  Th6 
Craftsman,  xlie  World,  periodicals  of  the  time;  but  he  is  now  best  known  by  his  Lettei^s 
to  his  8»n,  Philip  Dormer,  written  for  the  improvement  of  his  manners.  1  hese  letters 
have  been  often  republished,  and  they  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  mental  and  moral  caliber 
of  the  author.     Lord  C.  died  Mar.  24,  1773. 

CH£ST£BFI£L])  IHLET,  a  long  and  narrow  gulf,  penetrating  to  the  westward  from 
the  n.w.  of  Hudson's  bay.  Its  extreme  dimensions  are  250  and  25  m. ;  and  the  lat.  and 
long,  of  its  mouth  are  63'  30'  n.,  and  90"  40'  west.  C.  I.  is  studded  nearly  throughout 
with  islands. 

CHESTiniT,  G(Mtanea,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cupulifercB,  closely  allied 
to  the  beech  (foffus),  and  distinguished  from  it  by  long  male  catkins,  longitudinally  set 
with  groups  of  flowers,  a  5  to  8-celled  ovary,  and  compressed  rounded  nuts.  1  he  name  is 
derived  from  the  town  of  Castanum,  near  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Common  C, 
Spanish  C,  or  Swbet  C.  {C.  vulgaris),  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Sardinia,  and  from  thence  to  have  gradually  extended  over  the  s.  of  Europe,  where  it 
has  long  been  naturalized,  and  forms  extensive  woods.  It  is  an  ornamental,  stately,  or, 
in  exposed  situations,  a  very  spreading  tree,  of  great  size  and  longevity;  the  still  surviv- 
ing C.  of  Totworth  in  England  was  known  as  a  boundary-mark  in  the  reign  of  king 
Jonn.  A  celebrated  C.  tree  on  Mt.  Etna  measured  204  ft.  in  circumference  of  trunk. 
The  C.  has  oblongo-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  smooth  leaves.  ^  The  tii 
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ble  and  hard,  and  is  used  in  house-building,  for  making  furniture,  and  for  man;^  o^er 
purposes.  The  timber  of  the  C.  so  much  resembles  that  of  the  oak,  as  iu  old  builoiDgs 
to  be  distinguished  with  difficulty.  Tlie  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  but  is  wortli  only 
about  half  the  price  of  oak- bark.  Young  C.  trees  are  much  esteemed  for  hop  and  espa- 
lier poles.  The  C.  is  therefore  frequently  grown  in  Euj;land  as  coppice- wood;  but  it 
succeeds  well  as  a  timber-tree  even  in  Scotland,  although  it  does  not  generally  ripen  its 
fruit.  In  Devonshire,  however,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Englauu,  it  is  planted  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  a  fruit-tree.  It  succeeds  throughout  all  the  middle  latitudes 
of  Germany,  but  dislikes  a  damp  foggy  atmosphere.  It  prefers  a  dry  light  soil,  aiid 
succeeds  only  where  there  is  a  dry  subsoil.  The  nuts  are  generally  two  in  each  husk. 
They  form  a  priucipal  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  being  used  either 
roasted  or  boiled,  and  often  ground  into  flour,  and  made  into  a  Idnu  of  bread. 
They  contain  15  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  by  pressure  yield  a  sugary  juice,  which  readily 
undergoes  the  viuous  fermentation,  aud  from  which  a  crumb-like  kind  of  sugar  may  be 
obtained.  The  best  kinds  of  chestnuts  are  called  by  tlie  French  marrorm.  When  cultivated 
as  a  fruit-tree,  theO.  is  c^euerally  grafted,  by  which  means  the  better  varieties  are  secured. 
— Other  species  of  C.  also  l)ear  eatable  fruits:  those  of  the  Amkicai^  C.  (C.  Afneric^uw),  a 
tree  much  resembling  the  commonC,  and  of  the  Dwarf  C,  or  Ciilsquapin  (C.  piimilA 
a  low  tree,  or  more  generally  a  shrub  of  7  to  8  ft.  high,  are  used  in  America.  The  fruit 
of  the  dwarf  C.  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  hazel-nut;  the  nut  is  convex  on  both  sides. 
The  plant  reaches  its  southern  limit  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. — A  number  of  ppe- 
cies  are  natives  of  the  east.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Java  eat  the  fruit  of 
the  SiLTBBT  C.  {0,  argentea),  and  the  Tonoujirut  (C  tungwrut),  l)oiled  or  roasted,  like  the 
common  chestnut.  Both  of  these  are  large  trees,  the  tungurrut  reaching  a  height  of  150 
ft-— The  horse  O.  (cuv.)  is  entirely  dlfiEereat  from  the  true  chestnut. 

CHESTTN'OOOK  LAKE,  an  expansion  of  Penobscot  river  In  PfscataquiB  oo.,  Ma, 
about  24  m.  long  by  2  to  4  m.  wide. 

CH£yALIEB  (Fr.  ehswil,  a  horse),  in  heraldry,  a  horseman  armed  at  all  points.  In 
its  more  general  acceptation  it  signifies  a  knight  (q.v.).  See  also  Bankxrbt  and 
Chivalry. 

CHEVALIEB,  MiCHEi,,  an  eminent  French  economist,  bom  at  Limoges,  Jan.  13, 1806. 
was  at  the  age  of  18  admitted  a  pupil  of  the  polytechnic  school.  Thence  he  w^ent  to 
the  school  of  mines,  and  some  days  before  the  revolution  of  July,  he  was  attached  fk< 
an  engineer  to  the  department  du  Nord.  Led  away  by  the  theories  of  the  St.  Simonians, 
he  was  for  two  years  editor  of  the  GU^,  the  organ  of  that  sect.  Joining  the  schism  of 
M.  Enfantin,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Linre  Nouveau,  the  stand 
ard  of  their  doctrines,  and  in  1832  suffered  six  months'  imprisonment,  on  account  of  his 
free  ^Ticculations  in  regard  to  religious  and  social  questions,  beinc  regarded  as  an  out- 
m^i'  on  public  morals.  On  his  liberation,  he  at  once  retracted  all  that  he  had  written  in 
the  GU>be  contrary  to  Christianity,  and  against  marriage,  and  obtained  from  M.  Thiers 
a  special  mission  to  the  United  States,  to  inquire  into  the  systems  of  water  and  railway 
communication  there.  The  results  were  published  in  his  Letters  from  North  Amirt>n 
(1836,  3  vols.  8vo).  After  a  visit  to  England,  he  issued  a  work,  entitled  Material  Intrr- 
Mts  in  France:  Pnhlic  Works,  Roads,  Canals,  Railways  (1838,  8vo).  He  was  named,  suc- 
cessively, chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor,  councilor  of  state  (1838),  a  member  of  the 
superior  council  of  commerce,  and  of  the  royal  council  of  the  university;  and  in  1840. 
professor  of  political  economy  iu  the  college  of  France.  In  1840,  he  was  re-established 
in  the  corps  of  mines  as  engineer  of  the  first-class;  and  in  1846,  elected  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  Under  the  republic,  he  lost  his  various  employments.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1848,  Letters  on  the  Organization  of  Labor  and  the  Question  of  the  Laborers: 
and  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2  was  restored  to  his  professorship,  and  named  coun- 
cillor of  state.  In  1860,  C.  assisted  Mr.  Colxlen  in  carrying  into  effect  the  commercial 
treaty  between  France  and  England,  and  was  created  a  senator.  He  became  a  gran<l 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  1861.  Besides  the  works  meutioned,  he  has  writtenVv  • 
ical  Ehonomy{lS42-^)',  Probable  FaU  of  the  Value  of  Gold  (1859— translated  by  Cobdeu^: 
Mexico,  Ancient  and  Modem  (1863);  etc. 

CH£VA1JX-DE-FSISE»  in  fortification,  is  a  hastily  constmcted  substitute  for  a  regnlar 
abattis,  to  stay  the  progress  of  an  advancing  enemy.  It  may  be  constructed  in  any  way 
of  wood  or  iron,  provided  it  presents  an  array  of  sharp  or  rajfged  points  towards  the 
enemy.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of  barrels  or  centers  of  timber,  with  spears  springing  out 
from  all  sides,  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  both  a  support  and  a  defen.se.  Aniong  the 
materiel  of  an  army  under  the  care  of  the  engineers,  are  sometimes  comprised  chevaux- 
de-frise  formed  of  cylindrical  iron  barrels,  about  6  feet  long,  each  having  12  holes  to 
receive  as  many  spears;  the  spears  can  be  packed  away  in  the  barrel,  when  not  in  use. 
Each  such  piece  constitutes  a  eheval;  and  many  such,  ranged  end  to  end,  form  e^utavj, 
to  be  used  in  ditches  around  a  fortification,  on  the  berme  beneath  the  parapet,  behind 
the  glacis,  across  a  breach  in  the  rampart,  or  in  any  spot  where  a  check  to  the  storm- 
ing-party  is  needed.  At  Badajoz,  during  the  peninsular  war,  great  service  was  ren- 
dered by  a  chevaux-de-frise  formed  of  sword-blades  fixed  into  beams  of  wood.  The 
name  is 'said  to  have  been  derived  from  "  Friesland  horse,"  and  to  have  been  first  applied 
by  the  French  during  the  wars  of  the  17th  century.         uigtzea  oy  xj \^ v^v  iv 
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•  ^^  Chevrona. 

CHEV'EHUS.  Jean  Louis  Anne  Madeleinb  Lefebykb  de,  d.d.,  1708-1886 ;  the 
th-st  Iloman  Catholic  bishop  in  New  England.  He  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  in  1790, 
«nd  bad  a  curacy  at  Mayence,  in  France;  but  on  refusing  to  take  the  oath  required  by 
the  assembly  he  went  to  England,  and  In  1795  came  to  America  and  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission  in  Boston,  He  spent  bome  months  in  Maine  as  an  Indian  missionary. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Boston  his  faithful  and  efficient  service, 
without  regard  to  sect  or  belief,  made  him  remarkably  popular,  and  when  he  started  a 
subscription  for  funds  to  build  a  church  of  his  faith,  John  Adams,  then  president  of 
the  United  States,  headed  the  list  In  1808,  he  was  made  bishop  against  his  own  protest 
In  18^,  he  v/aa  recalled  to  France,  and  made  bishop  of  Montauban,  and  still  later  bishop 
of  Bordeaux  and  peer  of  France.  He  was  appointed  a'cardinal  Feb.  1, 1886.  Six  months 
afterward  he  died  suddenly  from  apoplexy. 

CHEVE8,  Lanodon,  ll.d.,  1776-1857;  a  native  of  South  Carolina;  elected  to  the 
state  assembly  in  1808;  and  to  confess  in  1816,  serving  five  years,  for  a  part  of  the  time 
being  speaker  of  the  house,  in  which  |>08ition  he  gave  the  casting  vote  that  defeated  the 
rechartering  of  the  U.  S.  bank;  but  in  1819  he  became  president  of  the  same  bank. 
He  was  chief  commissioner  in  settling  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treatv  of  Ghent. 
In  1860,  he  was  a  dele^te  to  the  Nashville  national  convention,  and  in  1852,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Carolma  state  convention,  in  which  he  opposed  a  separate  state  seces- 
sion. 

GEEYIOT  HILL8.  a  mountain-range  occupying  contiguous  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Roxburgh,  on  the  English  and  Scotch  borders,  and  running  85  m. 
from  near  the  junction  of  the  Till  and  Tweed,  in  the  n.e.,  to  the  sources  of  the 
Liddel,  in  the  s.w.  The  highest  pomts  are  C.  hill,  2,684  ft,  and  Carter  Fell,  2,020. 
West  of  Carter  Fell,  these  hills  chiefly  consist  of  carboniferous  sandstone  and  limestone, 
with  protrusions  of  trap.  The  e.  portion  of  the  range  is  porphyritic,  and  includes 
higher  and  more  or  less  conical  hills.  In  the  C.  U.  nre  the  sources  of  the  Liddel,  Tyne, 
Coquet,  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Tweed.  Qrouse  abound,  and  the  golden  eagle 
is  seen.  These  hills  afford  pasture  for  the  Cheviots,  a  superior  breed  of  sheep.  They 
have  been  the  scene  of  many  bloody  contests  between  the  English  and  Scotch. 

CHEVBETTX'.    See  Gtn. 

CHXTKETTL,  Michel  Ecg^b,  a  distinguished  French  chemist,  b.  Aug.  81,  1786,  at 
Angers,  in  the  department  of  Mainc-et- Loire.  In  1820,  he  was  made  an  examiner  in  the 
polytechnic  school;  and  in  1824,  director  of  the  d}reing  department  in  the  manufactory 
of  the  Gobelins.  This  last  position  led  him  to  institute  a  series  of  accurate  researches 
on  colors,  the  results  of  which  he  made  known  in  a  series  of  Memoiret  of  the  academy 
of  sciences.  Previous  to  this,  C.  had  made  himself  known  in  the  scientific  world  by  a 
variety  of  researches  and  writings.  In  1826,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy; 
and  in  1630,  professor  of  applied  chemistry  in  the  museum  of  natural  history.  Besides 
a  great  number  of  articles  m  the  Journal  tUn  Safoants,  beginning  with  1820,  the  following 
works  of  C.  deserve  mention:  Lemons  de  Chiniie  a/ppUqtUe  d  la  TeirUure  (1828-81);  De  la 
Loi  du  Chntraste  simtUtani  des  Ocnileurs  et  de  VAMortiment  des  ObjeU  eoloriS»  (1889);  Iheorie 
des  Effets  0pUque9  que  presentent  les  Etoffes  de  Sate  (1846);  De  la  Baquette  divinatoire,  du 
Pendule,  et  dee  TaUee  tournantee  (1854);  Dee  Couleure  et  de  leur  AppUcaUtm  aux  Arte 
Tndnsiriele  (1864);  and  a  work  on  a  new  organic  acid,  VAeide  Amque  (1871).  C.  is  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  a  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

CHEVREUSE.  Marie  db  Rohan  Montbazon,  Duchesse  de,  1600-79;  a  native  of 
France,  married  first  to  the  due  de  Luynes,  and  next  to  Claude  de  Lorraine,  due  de 
Chevreuse.  Her  friendship  for  Anne  of  Austria  made  Richelieu  her  enemy,  and 
he  resolved  to  have  her  arrested;  but,  learning  of  his  purpose,  she  dressed  in  male  attire, 
fiwam  across  the  Somme.  and  escaped  to  En^and.  She  was  concerned  in  other  political 
intrigues,  and  was  kept  in  banishment  nearly  all  her  life. 

CHSVBOKi  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  representing  the  couples  or  rafters  of  a  house, 
and  supposed  to  betoken  the  accomplishment  of  some  memorable  work,  or  the  comple- 
tion of  some  business  of  importance,  generally  the  foundation  of  his  own  family  by  the 
bearer.  The  C.  is  formed  of  two  lines  placed  pvramidically,  i.e.,  joined  together  at 
the  top,  and  descending  to  the  extremities  of  the  shield  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes. Chevronel,  a  diminutive — half  the  size— of  the  chevron.  Per  chevron,  or  party 
per  eheeron,  is  where  the  shield  is  divided  by  a  line  in  the  form  of  the  chevron. 

CHSTBOK,  in  architecture,  a  molding  in  the  form  of  a  succession  of  chevrons, 
otherwise  called  a  zigzag  molding.  In  general,  it  is  characteristic  of  Korman  archi- 
tecture, but  is  also  found  with  the  pointed  arch,  during  the  transition  period  from  Nor- 
man to  early  English. 

GHSYBOn  are  braids  or  bands  of  lace,  worn  as  distinguishing  marks  by  the  non- 
commissioned offloers  of  regiments.  The  corponUs,  and  the  various  grades  of  8ei*geant, 
baTe  O.  varying  from  onei  to  four  in  number,  either  of  white  or  of  gold  lace.  In  most 
corps,  they  are  worn  on  the  right  arm  only;  but  in  the  guards,  the  fusileers,  the  light 
infantry,  and  the  groDadier  and  light  infantry  oompaniea  of  the  ordinary  regiments,  on> 

lK>th  arms.  uigmzea  oy  xj  V7  w^^  i>^ 
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CHEVY  CHASE,  the  name  of  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  British  ballads.  In  its 
present  form,  the  piece  does  not  seem  to  be  older  than  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  But  more  ancient  versions,  doubtless,  existed;  and  bishop  Percy  ha» 
published  a  poem  of  the  I6th  c,  "which  has  obviously  suggested  passages  in  the'more 
recent  composition.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  its  incidents  with  historj"-,  but  the 
event  which  is  meant  to  be  commemorated  appears  to  have  been  the  battle  of  Otter- 
burn,  in  Auur.,  1388 — a  fight  which  Froissart  declares  to  have  been  the  bravest  and  most 
chivalrous  which  was  fought  in  his  day.  According  to  the  1  allad,  Percy  vowed  that 
he  would  enter  Scotland,  and  take  his  pleasure  for  three  days  in  the  woods  of  his  rival, 
and  ala)^  the  deer  therein  at  will,  Douglas,  when  he  heard  the  vaunt,  exclaimed* 
**Tcll  him  he  will  find  one  day  more  than  enough."  Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the 
hay-harvest,  Percy,  with  stag-hounds  and  archers,  passed  into  the  domains  of  his  foe, 
and  slew  a  "  hundred  fallow-deer  and  harts  of.grice."  When  the  English  had  hastily 
cooked  their  game,  and  were  about  to  retire,  earl  Dougbis,  clad  in  armor,  and  heading 
his  Scottish  spciirs,  came  on  the  scene.  Haughty  challenge  and  defiance  p:issed  betw  eeii 
the  potentates,  and  the  battle  joined.  In  the  center  of  the  fray  the  two  leaders  met . 
'*  Yield  thee,  Percy!"  cried  Douglas.  **  I  will  yield  to  no  Scot  that  ever  was  born  of 
woman!"  cried  Percy.  During  this  colloquy,  an  English  arrow  struck  Doughis  to  the 
heart.  "Fight  on,  my  merry  men!"  crie(ihe,  as  he  died.  Percy,  with  all  tlie  chival- 
rous feeling  of  his  race,  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand,  and  vowed  that  he  would 
have  given  all  his  lands  to  save  him,  for  a  braver  knight  never  fell  by  such  a  chance. 
Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  having  seen  the  fall  of  Douglas,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse, 
dashed  on  Percy,  and  struck  his  spear  through  his  body  a  long  cloth-yard  and  more. 
Although  the  leaders  on  both  sides  had  fallen,  the  battle,  which  had  begun  at  break  of 
day,  continued  till  the  ringing  of  the  curfew-bell.  Scotsmen  and  Englishmen  claim  the 
victory.  When  the  battle  ended,  representatives  of  every  noble  family  on  either  side 
of  the  border  lay  on  the  bloody  greensward. 

CHE  WINK,  the  popular  name  for  the  ground  robin,  or  towhee  bunting,  pipilo 
6ryihrophthalt/ui.  It  is  of  variegated  colors,  red,  white,  and  brown,  is  about  7  or  8  in. 
long,  nests  on  the  ground,  and  flies  with  a  peculiar  jerky  motion.  It  lives  in  thickets, 
and  finds  its  sustenance  in  seeds  and  worms  scratched  up  from  leaves  and  grasses. 

CHEYENNE,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Nebraska,  on  the  Colorado  and  Wyoming  border,  inter- 
sected bj;  the  n.  and  s.  forks  of  the  Platte;  6,000  a^.m.;  pop.  "^70,  IW.  The  Union 
Pacific  railroid  passes  through  the  s.  part.     Co.  seat,  Sidney. 

CHEYENNE,  a  city  in  Laramie  co.,  Wyoming,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  where  it  is  joined  oy  the  Denver  Pacific,  516  m.  w.  of  Omaha 
and  1400  m.  e.  of  San  Francisco;  pop.  about  5,000.  The  town  is  on  a  broad  open 
plain,  6,000  ft.  above  tide,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  re^lar.  It  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Denver,  106  m.  s.  of  Colorado.  The  main  business  is  in  receiving  and  distributing 
supplies  for  Indian  agencies  and  government  forts.  There  are,  however,  several  man- 
ufactories, and  a  rapidly  growing  general  business.  The  place  was  first  settled  in  1867, 
when  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  reached  that  point.  In  1869,  a  large  portion  of  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

CHEYENNES,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  family,  once  residing  on  and  near 
the  Cheyenne  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Red  river  of  the  North.  Driven  away  by  the 
Sioux,  they  retired  beyond  the  Missouri,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  they 
were  further  driven  to  the  Black  Hills  region.  In  1825,  the  first  treaty  with  them  was 
made  by  gen.  Atkinson.  Since  then  many  treaties  have  been  made,  and  almost  all  of 
them  immediately  broken  by  the  whites,  and  constant  trouble  has  been  the  result  The 
fearful  and  cold-blooded  massacre  of  nearly  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  of 
this  tribe,  by  col.  Chivington,  of  Colorado,  in  Nov.,  1864,  led  to  war  that  cost  the 
U.  S.  government  $40,000,000,  and  so  embittered  the  Indians  that  a  permanent  peace 
can  hardly  be  looked  for.  In  1867,  gen.  Hancock  burned  some  of  the  villages,  and 
began  or  rather  continued  a  state  of  war,  in  the  course  of  which  gen.  Custer  defeated 
them  at  Washita,  where  Black  Kettle,  a  chief,  and  two  or  three  dozen  squaws  and  pap- 
pooses  were  killed.  The  revenge  taken  upon  Custer  a  few  years  later  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  Almost  while  this  article  is  being  written,  the  government  is  in  danger  of 
another  general  Indian  war,  growing  out  of  unfair  dealing  on  its  own  part  with  the 
Cheyennes  and  other  Indians  with  whom  it  has  entered  into  solemn  contracts. 

CH£YV£,  George,  an  eminent  Scottish  physician,  b.  in  Aberdeenshire  In  1671,  "was 
at  first  intended  for  the  church,  but,  preferring  the  medical  profession,  studied  at  £din- 
burg  I,  under  the  celebrateo  Dr.  Pitcairn.  In  1700,  after  taking  the  degree  of  m.d..  he 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  practiced  in  winter,  and  in  Bath  in  summer.  Prom  full 
living  he  became  enormously  fat,  as  well  as  asthmatic,  and  resolved  on  strictly  ndhering 
to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  from  which  he  derived  so  much  benefit  that  he  recom- 
mended it  in  all  his  principal  medical  treatises.  In  1702.  he  published  A  New  Theorgf  pf 
Fevers,  and,  in  1703,  a  work  On  Fluxions,  which  procured  him  admission  into  the  royal 
society.  Among  his  other  works  are:  Phtlosaphiral  Prineipiei  of  Natural  BeHgiefn,  1706, 
ObtenxUions  on  Gout,  1722;  Smiy  on  Health  and  Long  Ltfe,  1725;  The  BngUth  J^-^--^- 
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a  Treatise  an  Nervous  Disorders,  1788 ;  Sksay  on  Regimen,  1739;  AecourU  of  Himself  and 
sfhis  mrious  Ourea,  1743.     Dr.  G.  died  at  Bath,  April  12,  1748. 

CHHATISGARH,  a  division  of  British  India  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commiB- 
fiioner  of  the  central  provinces,  comprising  the  districts  of  liaipur,  Bil&spur,  and  Sam- 
balpur,  and  seven  small  feudatory  states,  between  16^  60'  and  23°  10'  n.,  and  80^  80'  and 
83^  15'  e.;  86,467  8q.ra.;  pop.  '72,  8,289,043,  of  whom  2,054,874  were  Hindus.  26,046 
Mohammedans,  248  Buddhists.  451  Christians,  and  1,207,429  aboriginal  tribes  of  religion 
not  specified.  Two  large  rivers,  the  Nerbuddha  and  the  Son,  rise  in  the  n.e.  corner  of 
the  division,  the  former  running  nearly  w.  to  the  Bombay  coast,  and  then  falling  iuto 
the  Ganges  in  lower  Bengal. 

CHHINDWARA.    See  Chindwara,  ante. 

CEIABSEBA,  Gabbiello,  an  Italian  poet,  b.  at  Savona,  8th  June,  1552.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Home  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  aft^r  whose  death  he  entered  the  service  of 
cardinal  Cornaro,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  consequence  of  the  revenge  he  had  taken 
on  an  Italian  nobleman  who  had  done  him  an  injury.  In  his  50th  year  Jbie  married,  and 
remained  independent  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  14th  Oct.,  1637.  C.'s  poetical 
faculty  developed  itself  late.  Having  commenced  to  read  the  Greek  writers  at  home, 
he  conceived  a  great  admiration  of  Pmdar,  and  strove  successfully  to  imitate  him.  He 
was  not  less  happy  in  catching  the  naive  and  pleasant  spirit  of  Anacreon ;  his  canzonetti 
being  distinguished  for  their  ease  and  elegance,  while  his  Letters  Famigliari  jffss  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  the  poetical  epistle  into  Italian  literature.  C.  also  wrote  several 
epics,  bucolics,  and  dramatic  poems.     His  Opere  appeared  at  Venice,  in  6  vols.,  1768. 

CHIA'KA  (in  ancient  times,  Glanis\  a  river  in  Tuscany,  formed  by  several  streams 
from  the  Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Arno  a  few  miles  below  Arezzo.  Along  with 
another  river  of  the  same  name,  which,  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  enters  the 
Paglia  at  Orvieto,  it  waters  the  perfectly  level  Val  di  Chiana,  which  its  overflow  ren- 
dered once  the  most  pestilential  district  of  Italy.  Ferdinand  III.  and  his  minister,  Fos- 
sombroni,  undertook  extensive  hydraulic  works  for  improving  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  they  led  through  the  lakes  of  Montepulciano  and  Chiusi,  and  employed  for  the 
artificial  irrigation  of  the  whole  valley.  The  district  has  since  become  the  most 
fruitful,  perhaps,  of  all  Italy— a  perfect  garden,  supporting  a  pop.  of  more  than  100,000. 

CHIA'PA,  or  Chiapas,  a  state  in  the  s.e.  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  lying  to  the 
s.w.  of  Yucatan,  and  extending  in  lat.  between  16**  and  18°  n.,  and  in  long,  between  90* 
80'  and  94"*  west.  It  contains  about  19,000  sq.m.,  and  194,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  abo- 
rigines. Near  Palenque,  one  of  the  towns  of  C,  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  and 
magnificent  ruins  in  Central  America. 

CHIA&AMON'tS,  a  t  of  Sicily,  about  82  m.  w.s.w.  of  Syiacuse.  It  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  has  well-built,  regular  streets.  Wine  of  good  quality  is  produced  in  the  dis- 
trict.   Pop.  about  9,000. 

GHIA'BI,  a  t.  of  Lombardy,  14  m.  w.  of  Brescia,  on  the  railway  between  that  place 
and  Milan.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  many  Roman  remains  being  still  found  here;  and  at 
one  time  it  was  strongly  fortified,  but  its  wails  are  now  ruinous.  Silk  is  the  staple 
manufacture.    Pop.  10,000. 

0RIAli-08C\rB0  (Ital),  an  artistic  term,  composed  of  two  Italian  words,  the  one  of 
which  signities  li^ht,  the  other  darkness  or  shadow.  But  C.  signifies  neither  light  nor 
shadow;  neither  is  it  adequately  described  by  saying  that  it  is  the  art  of  disposing  of 
both  the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture,  so  lon^  as  either  is  reearded  apart  from  the 
other.  It  18  rather  the  art  of  representinjj  Ught  m  shadow,  and  sKadow  in  light,  so  that 
the  parts  represented  in  shadow  shall  still  have  the  clearness  and  warmth  of  those  in 
light,  and  those  in  light  the  depth  and  softness  of  those  in  shadow.  It  is  not  the  making 
of  the  one  die  softly  and  gradually  away  into  the  other,  but  the  preservation  of  both  in 
combination,  as  we  constantly  see  it  in  nature,  when  the  light  is  not  the  mere  glare  of 
the  sun  striking  on  a  particular  object,  nor  the  shndow  the  entire  absence  of  the  influ- 
ence of  light.  That  the  skillful  treatment  of  C.  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  is 
plain  enough  from  the  very  small  number  of  artists  who  ever  attain  to  it.  Still  it  is  a 
branch  of  art  without  the  mastery  of  which  no  painting  can  be  successful  in  any  depart- 
ment. It  is  as  indispensable  in  portrait-painting^  as  in  the  highest  departments  of  ideal 
art;  and  though  a  just  and  even  a  lofty  conception  of  the  subject  may  be  distinctly  indi- 
cated by  attention  to  form  alone,  it  is  impossible  that  its  realization  can  ever  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished  by  any  one  who  has  not  mastered  this  moat  subtle  mode  of 
handling  colors.  The  only  mode  by  which  a  knowledge  of  C.  can  be  attained,  so  as  to 
apply  it  to  practice,  is  by  studying  it  as  exhibited  by  such  painters  as  Titian,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  and,  above  all,  Corregglo. 

CHIAVA'BIi  a  maritime  t.  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Rapallo,  at  the  mouth 
of.the  Sturla,  21  m.  e.s.e.  of  Genoa.  The  houses  in  general  are  well  built,  with  open 
arcades  skirting  the  narrow  streets.  C.  has  several  fine  churches,  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  Madonna  deP  Orto.  Numerous  picturesque  old  towers,  one  of  them  of  consider- 
able size,  are  scattered  over  the  town.  Lace  and  silk  are  manufactured  here;  and  the 
place  ia  also  noted  for  its  light,  handsome,  cheap  furniture,  made  lOhi^y  of  cherry- 


Wood.  The  anchovy  Ashery  is  important;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  extensive  date^uar- 
ries.  Pop.  10,457. — The  old  province  of  C.,  of  which  the  above  town  was  the  capital, 
had  an  area  of  155  sg.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  109,000.  Its  surface  is  generally  mountainous, 
bat  it  has  valleys  of  great  fertility,  yielding  grain,  grapes,  olives,  etc.  Cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  silk-worms  are  reared. 

GEIAYSWA,  a  t.  of  Lombardy,  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  at 
the  junction  of  the  valley  of  St.  Giacomo  and  Yal  Bregaglia,  88  m.  n.n.w.  of  Beigamo. 
It  is  overlooked  by  the  Rhetian  Alps;  and  its  position  on  the  SplCkgen  road  secures  it 
oonsidorable  traffic.  Silk,  cotton,  and  a  coarse  ware  cut  out  of  a  soft  stone  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  are  the  chief  manufactures.    Pop.  about  4,000. 

GHICA,  a  red  feculent  substance,  valuable  as  a  dye-stuff,  giving  an  oranse-red  color  to 
ootton.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  bignania  (b,  ckiea),  a  natire 
of  the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Orinoco.  The  Indians  use  it  for  painting  their 
bodies.  The  C.  plant  is  a  climber,  with  abruptly  biplnnate  leaves,  smooth  heart-shaped 
leaflets,  and  flowers  in  pendulous  axillary  panicles.     See  BiGKomACEA. 

GHICA,  Prro,  Peso,  or  Maizb  Beer,  is  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  maize  or 
Indian  com.  It  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  apd  is  made  in  a 
similar  manner  to  ordinary  beer;  but  the  Indians  sometimes  prepare  it  by  chewing 
instead  of  crushing  the  gram ;  and  that  which  is  so  prepared  (cMca  nuueada,  or  chewed 
C.)  is  most  highly  esteemed  by  them.  When  they  wish  to  make  this  liquor  particularly 
strong  and  well  flavored,  they  have  also  a  practice  of  pouring  it  into  an  earthen  jar, 
which  contains  some  pounds  of  beef;  and  having  made  the  Jar  perfectly  air-tight,  ther 
bury  it  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  where  it  is  left  for  several  years.  On  the  birth 
of  a  child,  it  is  thei^  custom  thus  to  bury  a  Jar  of  C,  to  be  drunk  at  the  same  cbilds 
marriage.  C.  has  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  is  very  strong  and  intoxicating.  A  spirit- 
nous  liquor  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation ;  vinegar  is  also  made  from  it. 

GHICACOLE',  a  t.  of  the  district  of  Gan  jam,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  being  in  lal 
18°  18'  n.,  and  long.  83°  58'  e.,  and  lying  415  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Calcutta,  and  4d5  to  the 
D.e.  of  Madras,  ft  stands  on  the  left  or  n.  bank  of  Kaglaudee,  not  far  from  the 
bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  a  military  station,  and  contains,  besides  its  garrison  (1871),  15,587 
native  inhabitants.    The  place  has  a  reputation  for  its  richly  worked  muslins. 

GHICA'OO  (pronounced  She-kauhffo),  the  principal  city  of  Illinois,  and  seat  of  Cook 
CO.,  is  situated  on  the  south-western  shore  of  lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
river,  lat.  41°  50'  20"  n. ,  lung.  87°  87'  west.  The  name  is  of.  Indian  origin,  signifying  * '  wild 
onion,  **  and  is  first  mentioned  by  Perrot,  a  Frenchman,  by  whom  it  was  visited  m  1671. 
In  1808,  a  stockade  fort  was  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  named  fort  Dear- 
born. When  the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out  in  1812,  the  government,  apprehen- 
sive that  a  post  among  the  Indians  so  far  from  the  frontiers  could  not  be  successfully 
maintained,  ordered  the  commander  to  abandon  it.  The  Indians  destroyed  the  fort, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1816.  C.  was  first  settled  in  1881,  previous  to  which  time  it  was 
a  mere  frontier-post;  in  1882,  it  contained  about  a  dossen  families,  besides  the  officers 
and  soldiers  in  fort  Dearborn.  The  town  was  organized  by  the  election  of  a  hoard  of 
trustees,  Aug.  10,  1838.  On  Sept  26,  of  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  made  for  all 
their  hinds  with  the  Pottawatomies,  7,000  of  the  tribe  being  present,  after  which  they 
were  removed  w.  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  first  charter  of  the  city  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  Mar.  4,  1887.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  rapid  increase  of 
dnicago.  The  estimated  number  of  the  pop.  in  1835  was  1000,  and  the  exact  number, 
accormng  to  the  census  returns,  was,  in 

1840 4,470    1852 88,788    1865 187,446 

1846 12,080    1858 60,652    1870 «»,977 

1848 20.085    1855 88,509    1872 864.377 

1850 28,260    1860 150,000    1875 410,000 

C,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  city  in  the  world  for  its  rapid  growth,  is  built  upon  a 
plain  sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  inundaiton.  Some  years  ago,  the  elevation  of  the 
principal  streets,  also  the  buildings,  were  raised  from  4  to  10  ft.,  the  object  of  thU 
gigantic  undert^ing  being  to  admit  a  thorough  system  of  sewerage.  The  Chicago  river 
and  its  branches  separate  the  city  into  three  divisions,  connected  by  large  tunnels.  The 
main  stream,  flowing  directly  w.,  is  about  100  yards  wide,  and  forms  one  of  the  bc>t 
harbors  on  the  lakes.  Vessels  ascend  the  river  and  Ms  branches  a  distance  of  4  m.  from 
its  mouth,  thus  affording  nearly  18  m.  of  wharfage.  The  water  for  the  city  is  now  sup 
plied  by  a  tunnel  from  lake  Michigan,  which  was  opened  in  1867,  and  supplies  57,000. 
000  gaUons  daily.  There  are  also  about  40  artesian  wells.  C.  poss&sses  a  splendid 
system  of  public  parks,  and  numerous  handsome  buildings.  More  than  SO  railways 
meet  here. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  completed  in  1848,  connects  the  Chica|ro  ap^l 
Illinois  rivers,  thus  affording  communication  between  the  lakes  and  Mississippi  to  ilic 
coal-fields  of  Illinois,  and  to  the  vast  quarries  of  so-called  Athens  marble,  regarded  »» 
the  finest  building-material  in  the  country.  It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  about 
fM)  m.  from  C. ;  and  is  easily  worked  when  first  quarried,  like  the  Caen  stone. 

The  86  public  schools  of  C.-H9ome  capable  of  holding  1000  children— afford  tbe 
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means  of  education,  free  of  charge,  to  every  child  in  the  city.  At  the  head  of  the 
system  ia  the  high  school.  Here  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  x)Oore8t  man  may  aspire 
to  the  highest  honors  in  the  classics  and  modern  languages.  There  are  also  numerous 
private  schools  and  seminaries,  besides  several  universities,  medical  colleges,  theological, 
literary,  and  scientific  institutions,  located  in  Chicago. 

Since  1858,  pork-packing  has  been  conducted  on  an  enormous  scale.  In  1872,  cattle 
to  the  value  of  141,000,000  were  received,  and  16,080  head  were  packed  as  beef.  The 
value  of  hogs  received  was  $88,500,000,  and  1,456,050  were  packed  as  pork.  Since 
1854,  G.  has  been  the  largest  primarv  grain  d^pdt  in  the  world.  In  1872,  88,426,842 
bushels  of  breadstuffs  were  received,  and  88,864,224  shipped.  C.  is  also  the  most 
extensive  lumber  miu'ket  in  the  world.     There  are  80  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

In  Oct.,  1871,  a  terrible  fire  occurred,  which  burned  18,000  houses,  extending  over 
more  than  2,000  acres;  200  persons  perished,  and  nearly  100,000  were  rendered  hom^e- 
less.  The  propertv  burned  was  estimated  at  200,000,000  dollars.  This  stui>endous 
calamity  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world.  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  subscribed  money  freely  for  the  sufferers.  The  city  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  a 
style  of  great  magoiflcsence  within  two  years. 

CHICAGO  (cnfe).  In  1831,  when  the  first  white  settlement  was  made  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicago  river,  it  seemed  an  unpromising  site  for  a  great  city,  and  for  years  after- 
wards there  probably  was  not  amon^  its  inhabitants  one  who  expected  that  such  a  city 
would  grow  up  on  that  spot.  The  river  mouth  was  a  sluggish  bayou;  its  banks  marshy, 
muddy  flats,  suggestive  of  intermittent  and  congestive  fevers.  But  harbors  on  the  great 
lakes  were  not  turned  out  ready  made  by  nature,  but  had  to  be  constructed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  human  enterprise  and  skill,  and  that  of  Chicago  was  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  There  was  need  of  a  good  harbor  at  that  point,  and  the  location  wad 
not  unfavorable,  if  the  citizens  and  the  government  could  be  persuaded  to  spend  money 
enough  in  the  effort.  The  channel  could  be  dredged,  the  flats^ filled,  and  the  waves  of 
the  lake  beaten  back  by  artificial  structures  of  wood  or  stone.  This  work,  begun  upon 
a  small  scale,  has  been  rapidly  extended  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  commerce,  until 
C.  now  has  a  harbor  adequate  to  the  demands  of  a  great  city.  The  shore  of  the  lake  at 
this  point  presents  an  even  line,  extending  very  nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  river 
extends  back  from  the  lake  westerly  five  eighths  of  a  mile,  at  which  point  two  branches 
come  in,  one  from  the  northward,  the  other  from  the  southward;  thus  dividing  the  city 
into  three  parts,  known  as  the  n. ,  s. ,  and  w.  divisions.  The  s.  branch  of  the  i^ver  is 
connected  by  the  Illinois  and  Michi^n  canal  with  the  Illinois  river  at  La  Salle,  thus 
opening  a  direct  water  communication  with  the  Mississippi.  In  the  earlier  period  of 
its  history,  C.  suffered  much  from  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers,  cholera  and  other 
diseases,  consequent  upon  its  low,  marshy  situation;  but  at  length  the  grade  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  city  was  raised  from  8  to  10  ft.;  block  after  block  of  heavy  build ines, 
including  some  of  the  largest  hotels  and  stores,  being  raised  to  the  required  level Jby 
jack-screws,  worked  by  steam-power.  It  was  one  of  the  most  stupendous  engineerine 
experiments  ever  undertaken,  but  it  was  successfully  accomplished.  The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal  was  completed,  1848.  It  is  96  m.  in  length,  and  at  its  highest  level  was 
originally  12  ft.  above  the  lake;  but  in  1866-70  the  city  deepened  it  at  a  cost  of  $8,251,- 
621.  It  is  now  8i  ft.  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake.  The  river  channel  was  also 
deepened,  so  that  the  lake  no  longer  receives  its  waters,  but  itself  furnishes  a  clear 
stream  flowing*  the  other  way,  giving  improved  navigation  and  carrying  off  the  sewera^ 
of  the  city  towards  the  Illinois  river  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  The  fruits  of  this 
engineering  enterprise  are  seen  in  the  suppression  of  the  foul  odors  so  long  endured  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city. 
The  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  protected  by  magnificent  lines  of  breakwater,  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  space  for  extensive  ship  channels  and  docks.  One  of  the  basins 
thus  provided  comprises  an  area  of  nearly  800  acres,  the  entrance  to  which  from  the 
lake  is  600  ft.  wide.  The  city  extends  along  the  lake  side  about  8  m.,  and  westward  6 
m.,  embracing  an  area  of  about  85  sq.  miles.  Its  grade  is  14  ft.  above  the  lake  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  28  ft.  at  the  western  extremity.  The  descent  towards  the  lake  from 
the  w.  is  sufficient  for  drainage.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  principal  avenues 
running  parallel  with  the  lake  shore.  The  streets  are  generally  80  ft.  wide,  and  some  of 
them  are  from  8  to  7  m.  in  length.  The  scarcity  of  stone  has  led  to  the  use  of  wood, 
cinders,  and  gravel  for  pavements.  The  sti-eets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  amply  supplied 
with  sewers.  The  n.,  s.,  and  w.  divisions  are  connected  by  numerous  bridges  across  the 
river  and  its  branches,  and  by  two  stone  tunnels  under  the  river-bed,  of  which,  one 
passes  under  the  s.  branch,  connecting  the  s.  and  w.  divisions;  the  other,  under  the  main 
river,  connecting  the  n.  and  s.  divisions.  These  tunnels  cost  nearly  $1,000,000.  Horse 
cars  traverse  the  city  in  every  direction.  The  business  portion  of  the  city  is  mainly  in 
the  s.  division,  and  here  also  are  the  chief  public  buildings,  hotels,  retail  stores,  etc. 
The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  U.  S.  custom-house  and  post-office, 
occupying  an  entire  block  842  by  210  ft.,  and  costing  upwards  of  $5,000,000;  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  spacious  and  imposing  structure,  with  elaborate  interior  deco- 
rations; the  new  city  hall  and  county  court-house,  occupy ini;  a  whole  block  and  costing 
$5,000,000;  and  the  exposition  building,  a  vast  edifice  of  iron  and  glass,  800  ft.  long  and 
200  ft.  wide,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  60  ft.  in  diameter  and  160  ft.  in  height.     Some 
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of  the  800  churches  of  the  city  are  fine  specimens  of  various  styles  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  C.  has  6  public  parks,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  nearly  2,000  acres,  con- 
nected by  boulevards  260  ft.  wide,  extending  around  the  three  sides  of  the  city,  with  a 
drive  on  the  lake  shore.  These  alf  ord  a  continuous  driveway  of  more  than  SO  miles.  Lin- 
coln park,  in  the  n.  division,  contains  230  acres  fronting  upon  the  lake.  A  boulevard  on 
the  n.,  8i  m.  long,  connects  this  with  Humboldt  park  on  the  w. ;  while  that  by  another 
boulevard  is  in  turn  connected  with  Central  park,  and  that  again  by  still  another  iK'ith 
Douglas  park.  From  the  latter  a  boulevard  runs  a  distance  of  9  m.  to  a  park  in  the  r. 
division.  From  the  s.  end  of  the  northern  park  a  broad  avenue  extends  eastward  to 
another  fronting  upon  the  lake.  The  parks  of  the  s.  division  are  just  outside  of  the 
city  limits. 

The  water  communications  of  C.  are  of  vast  extent,  embracing  the  whole  chain  of 
northern  lakes,  with  their  3,000  m.  of  coast-line.  Steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  of  the 
largest  class  are  employed  in  commerce  with  lake  Superior,  bringing  down  vast  stort>s 
of  iron  and  copper  ore  from  that  region ;  while  through  the  WelTand  canal  (around 
Niagara  falls),  connecting  lake  Erie  with  lake  Ontario,  vessels  loaded  at  C.  pass  east- 
ward to  Montreal,  where  connection  is  made  with  steamships  for  Europe.  The 
Erie  canal  through  New  York  is  also  a  commercial  highway  for  Chicago  to  the  ports  of 
the  xitlantic  seaboard.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  already  mentioned,  gives  the 
city  communication  with  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents  during  nine  montlis  of  every 
year.  But,  important  as  all  these  water  channels  are,  they  are  not  more  so  than  the 
network  of  railroads  by  which  C.  is  put  in  rapid  communication  with  a  vast  region  of 
country  extending  from  the  lakes  of  the  north,  eastward  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  aud  Portland;  southward  to  Louisiana  and  Florida;  and  westward  to  the  Pacific 
coa.st.  There  is  not  another  such  railroad  center  in  the  world.  From  10,000  to  12,(XjO 
m.  of  railway  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  tributary  to  this  great  city,  now  about  50 
years  old.  The  differenjt  lines  of  road  converging  to  the  city,  as  represented  on  the 
map,  are  bewildering  alike  to  the  eye  aud  to  the  imagination.  Nearly  400  trains  enter 
ana  leave  daily  upon  these  roads,  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly  800  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures. The  accommodations  for  these  roads  are,  upon  the  whole,  excellent.  The  Union 
depot,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  is  used  by  two 
of  the  principal  ro::ds;  the  Central  depot,  by  two  others;  and  there  are  three  or  four 
more  for  the  use  of  others.  Plans  for  uniting  all  the  roads  at  a  conmion  center,  or  for 
connecting  them  by  a  common  track,  have  been  proposed, 

C.  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  from  lake  Michigan  by  a  process 
wh^'ch  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern  engineering  skill.  Two  cylindrical  brick  tunnels, 
one  6  ft.,  the  other  7  ft.  in  diameter,  st^irting  from  the  shore  at  different  points,  extend  a 
distance  of  2  m.  under  the  Like,  aud  meet  in  an  immense  crib  inclosing  a  grated  cylin- 
der, through  which  the  water  descends  into  them  in  a  stream  unfailing  as  the  lake  itself. 
The  smallest  of  these  tunnels,  extending  from  the  shore  of  the  n.  division  of  the  citj, 
was  completed  in  1866.  The  water  as  it  is  received  at  the  shore  end  of  the  tunnel  is 
forced  by  steam-pumps  through  a  stone  tower  to  a  height  of  160  ft.  into  a  reservoir, 
whence  it  is  distributed  by  pipes  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  top  of  the  water- 
tower,  which  is  reached  by  a  spiral  stairciase,  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  On  the  crib,  2  m.  out  in  the  lake,  stands  a  light-house,  with  a 
dwelling  for  the  keeper.  The  second  and  larger  tunnel,  which  supplies  the  south-west- 
em  section  of  the  city,  was  completed  in  1874.  A  tunnel  7  ft.  in  diameter,  passine 
under  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  is  to  connect  the  old,works  with  the  ne-v.  and 
afford  an  independent  supply  of  water  for  extinguishing  fires.  The  tunnels  under  the 
lake  cost  $1,507,622.  The  water- works  altogether,  to  Jan.  1,  1878,  are  estimated  to 
have  cost  more  than  $5,000,000.  Besides  the  supply  from  the  lake,  the  city  has  anotiier 
resource  in  some  40  artesian  wells,  two  of  which  (694  and  911  ft.  deep  respectively) 
yield  about  1,200,000  gallons  per  day.  The  great  stock-yards,  the  west-side  parks,  and 
some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments,  are  supplied  from  these  wells. 

The  educational  facilities  of  C.  are  extensive,  and  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 
The  public  schools,  which  give  instruction  to  the  children  of  citiKens  with  no  distinc 
tion  of  class,  are  well  organized  and  efficient.  The  number  of  these  schools  in  1872 
was  32,  occupying  45  buildings  and  employing  476  teachers — all  but  31  women.  The 
school  pop.  of  the  city  (between  6  and  21  years  of  age)  was  88,219;  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  38,035,  of  whom  512  were  in  the  high  school,  and  63  in  the  normal  school. 
Of  the  teachers,  221  were  graduates  of  the  normal  and  high  schools.  Total  expenditure 
for  these  schools  in  1872.  |499,349.  including  about  $360,000  for  teachers'  salaries.  The 
school  buildings  with  the  land  on  which  they  stood  were  valued  at  over  $2,265,000. 
The  Roman  Catholics  also  have  schools,  and  there  are  many  private  academies.  The 
university  of  Chicago,  a  Baptist  institution,  founded  by  the  efforts  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  has  connected  with  it  a  law  school,  and  the  Dearborn  astronomical  observa- 
tory, both  well  e(juipped  and  efficient,  and  a  library  of  20,000  volumea.  St  Ignatius's 
college,  founded  m  1870,  also  is  a  flourishing  institution.  Of  the  six  medical  colleges  of 
the  city,  one  is  open  to  women,  one  is  homeopathic,  and  one  eclectic.  Of  the  four  theo- 
logical seminaries,  one  is  Baptist,  one  Congregational,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Presby- 
terian. There  are  also  three  •ommerctal  colleges,  and  four  female  colleges  or  seminaries 
of  high  grade.     The  academy  of  sciences,  established  1857,  lost  heavily  by  the  great 
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fire  of  1871;  but  is  getting  a  new  museum  and  library.  Tlie  public  library  occupies  the 
old  custom-house  and  post-office,  ^hose  ^alls  outlasted  the  great  fire:  the  number  of 
volumes  is  estimated  at  100,000.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  there  were  more  than 
100  newspapers  and  periodicals  publiiihed  in  the  city.  Of  these  11  were  duily,  5  tri- 
weekly. 45  weekly,  3  semi-monthly,  1  bi-monthly,  and  4  quarterly;  18  were  religious, 
16  political,  18  literary,  10  commercial,  and  5  juvenile.  Some  of  these  papers  have  a 
very  large  circulation,  exerting  a  very  wide  infiueuce  in  the  north-western  states. 

The  principal  religious  denominations,  according  to  the  numl)er  of  their  churches, 
rank  as  follows:  Roman  Catholic,  27;  Methodist,  22;  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  £pis- 
<M)pal,  each  18;  Con^sational,  17;  Sweden borgian,  4;  Unitarian,  5;  Universalist,  4. 
Benevolent  and  charitable  associations  and  institutions  are  numerous.  Among  them  are 
7  orphan  asylums,  6  dispensaries,  2  asylums  for  the  aged  and  indigent,  1  home  for  the 
friendless,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  charities.  The  C.  relief  and  aid  society,  from  its 
foundation,  1857,  has  had  the  management  of  a  large  portion  of  the  voluntary  charities 
of  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  infirm,  and  helpless.  The  same  society  disbursed 
to  the  sufferers  by  the  great  fire  of  1871  the  sum  of  nearly  $6,000,000,  sent  for  their 
relief  from  Europe  and  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The  young  men's  Christian 
association  was  also  very  active  at  that  time,  as  it  was  before  and  has  been  since,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute.  The  population  of  C.  in  1870  was  298,977;  according 
to  the  unoflicial  figures  of  the  census  of  1880,  as  reported  by  the  Tnbutie  of  that  city,  it 
is  503,298.     [At  the  date  of  this  writing  the  census  has  not  been  officially  issued.] 

As  a  commercial  city  C.  ranks  next  to  New  York.  It  is  the  center  of  a  vast  trade  in 
breadstuffs,  live-stock,  pork,  beef,  provisions,  lumber,  wool,  hides,  groceries,  dry-goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  hardware,  clothing,  and  tobacco.  The  statistics  now  accessible  are 
very  inadequate  as  a  means  of  showing  the  present  extent  of  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  city.  Every  year  shows  a  startling  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  business  of 
4ilmost  every  kind  in  this  great  western  emporium,  itself  the  wonderful  growth  of  but 
half  a  century.  The  aggregate  wholesale  trade  of  the  city  in  1872  was  reported  by  the 
board  of  trade  at  $500,000,000.  The  total  receipts  of  wheat  in  1873  were  16,626,923 
bushels;  to  this  add  88,426,842  bushels  represented  by  the  fiour  received  in  1872  (less, 
doubtless,  than  was  received  in  1873),  and  we  have  a  total  of  105,053,765  bushels  for  a 
single  year.  The  great  yards  which  are  the  center  of  the  live-stock  trade  were  opened 
in  1858.  They  cover  an  area  of  345  acres,  affording  a  capacity  for  21,000  cattle,  75,000 
hogs,  22,000  sheep,  and  200  horses.  They  are  thoroughly  dramed,  supplied  with  water 
from  artesian  wells,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  the  reception,  care,  and 
transfer  of  the  animals.  The  total  value  of  live-stock  received  in  1872  was  estimated 
by  the  board  of  trade  at  $75,475,000.  The  chief  branches  of  manufactures  in  C.  are 
iron,  flour,  high-wines,  agricultural  implements,  pork  and  meats,  boots  and  shoes, 
leather,  cotton,  and  watches.  It  is  supposed  that  at  the  present  time  not  less  than  60,000 
people  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  that  nearly  one  third 
of  the  commerce  of  the  city  is  based  upon  what  they  produce.  Ship-building  also  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  flour  manufacture  was  temporarily  crippled  by  the 
great  fire,  6  of  the  15  mills  having  been  destroyed.  The  banking  business  of  C.  is  very 
large.  In  1872,  there  were  21  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  over  $11,000,000,  and 
more  than  $23,000,000  of  deposits.  There  were  also  18  savings-banks  with  over 
$12,000,000  of  deposits,  and  numerous  private  banks.  The  total  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  for  taxation  in  1872  was  $284,197,430;  the  actual  value  at  the  same 
time  was  more  than  $620,000,000. 

The  great  fire  of  Oct.,  1871,  raged  two  days  and  nights,  destroying  everything  upon 
an  area  of  2,100  acres,  embracing  nearly  all  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  private  residences,  among  which  were  the  most  costly  in  the  place. 
More  than  17,000  buildings  were  destroyed,  including  the  custom-house,  court-house, 
post-ofiice,  gas-works,  the  principal  newspaper  offices,  32  hotels,  3  railroad  depots,  8 
school-houses,  10  theaters  and  halls,  41  churches,  5  grain  elevators,  and  all  the  national 
banks  but  one.  The  loss  on  buildings  was  estimated  at  $50,000,000;  on  personal  prop- 
erty and  merchandise,  $140,000,000;  total  $190,000,000,  of  which  a  little  over  $40,000,- 
000  was  recovered  on  insurance.  Many  insurance  companies  were  utterly  ruined.  Not 
less  than  $7,000,000  were  contributed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  to  aid  the  sufferers. 
Over  98,000  persons  were  rendered  homeless,  while  200  were  killed.  The  recovery  of 
the  city  from  this  calamity  was  rapid,  insomuch  that  after  the  lapse  of  three  years 
scarcely  a  trace  of  it  could  be  seen,  and  almost  its  only  evidence  was  in  the  immense 
improvement  of  the  buildings  over  all  the  ravaged  district. 

CHICHEH',  a  t.  of  Central  America,  in  the  n.e.  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which 
separates  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Caribbean  sea,  18  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Valladolid.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  state,  and  is  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  for  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city,  comprising  a  ruined  temple  450  ft.  long,  a  pyramid  with  a  base  of 
550  ft.  square,  and  a  domed  edifice  ornamented  with  sculpture. 

CHICH  £8T£E,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  Episcopal  city  in  Sussex, 
17i  m.  c.u.e.  of  Portsmouth.  It  stands  on  a  plain  between  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  the 
South  Downs,  which  rise  gently  on  the  north.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  streets. 
The  two  main  streets  cross  at  right  angles,  and  meet  in  an  elaboratly- w^^k^^|;^ra^|^ 
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oroflfl.  Within  the  suburbs  the  city  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall,  li  m.  in  circnit,. 
witii  some  semicircular  bastions,  and  now  a  promenade  under  tl&e  shade  of  elms.  The 
cathedral,  erected  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries,  on  the  site  of  a  wooden  one  founded 
1108,  and  burned  1114,  measures  410  by  227  ft.,  with  a  spire  800  ft.  high.  The  aMcs 
are  double — a  mode  of  construction  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  Britain.  The  cathedral 
has  a  rich  choir,  and  portraits  of  the  English  soverei^s  from  the  conquest  to  Qeorse  1.. 
and  of  the  bishops  down  to  the  reformation.  The  chief  trade  is  in  a^^cultural  produce, 
and  live-stock.  There  are  malting,  brewing,  and  tanning  establishments.  Pop.  '71. 
9,054.  0.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  harbor,  2  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  the  city, 
is  a  deep  inlet  of  the  English  channel,  of  about  8  sq.m. ;  has  several  ci^eks  and  Thoruv 
isle;  and  is  connected  with  0.  by  a  canal.  C.  was  the  Roman  Regnum,  and  hasa£forded 
Roman  remains— as  a  mosaic  pavement,  coins,  urns,  and  an  inscription  of  the  dedica 
tion  of  a  temple  to  Neptune  and  Minerva.  C.  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed,  in  491, 
by  the  South  Saxons.  It  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Cissa,  their  king,  and  called  Cissan- 
castcr,  or  Cissa's  camp.  It  was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siissex.  In 
1642,  the  royalists  of  G.  surrendered  to  the  parliamentarians,  after  a  siege  of  ten  days. 

CHICBLA.DEE,  Pa/nu  atincapiUus,  is  distinct  from  the  European  blackaip.  It  is  about 
5i  in.  long,  and  8  in.  in  spread  of  wings.  Head  and  neck,  and  a  patch  on  the  throat, 
black;  other  plumage,  ash-gray  and  brown;  tail  edged  with  white,  and  a  white  bar  on 
the  wings.  Where  it  has  not  been  driven  away  by  the  English  sparrow,  it  destroys 
great  numbers  of  canker  worms  and  other  caterpillars.  It  is  a  very  lively,  sociable,  and 
useful  bird. 

CHICKAHOM'INY,  a  river  in  Virginia,  rising  n.w.  of  Richmond  and  running  e. 
between  the  James  and  the  Pamunkey  to  the  w.  hue  of  James  City  co.,  where  it  turns 
abruptly  s.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  10  m.,  joins  the  James.  The  surrounding  country 
e.  of  Richmond  is  level,  and  in  one  section  there  is  a  large  swamp.  On  and  near  the 
C.  in  the  early  years  of  the  civil  war  occurred  many  of  the  most  important  milit^iTy 
movements,  skirmishes,  and  battles — here  mentioned  in  the  order  of  time.  In  1862,  the 
peninsular  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  union  army  began  with  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 
the  objective  point  being  Richmond,  to  reach  which  it  was  necessaiy  that  the  C.  should 
be  crossed.  McClellan,  on  the  union  side,  had  118,000  men  when  the  siege  waa  begun. 
April  5.  On  the  other  side,  the  confederates  had  15,000  men  in  Yorktown,  and  about 
50,000  more  scattered  over  n.  Virginia,  all  under  gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  6th  of 
May  was 'the  day  for  opening  fire  upon  Yorktown,  but  on  the  4th  Johnston  left  the 
place,  taking  guns,  baggage,  etc.,  and  retreated  towards  Richmond.  On  the  5th  be  was 
assailed  by  Hooker;  and  Longstreet,  who  commanded  the  rear  of  the  confederatea.  turned 
on  the  defensive  just  as  he  had  passed  Williamsburg.  He  was  met  by  Hancock's  divis- 
ion, and  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  works  after  a  sharp  fight;  but  Longstreet  held 
his  position  long  enough  to  secure  the  confederate  trains  from  pursuit.  This  was  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg.  The  union  loss  was  1856  killed  and  wounded,  and  872  missing 
The  confederate  loss  was  about  the  same.  On  the  27th  of  Mav  occurred  the  battle  of 
Hanover  Court-House,  in  which  the  union  loss  was  58  killed  and  844  wounded  and 
missing.  The  confederate  loss  must  have  been  much  greater,  for  McClellan's  report 
says  there  were  about  200  of  their  dead  buried  by  our  troops,  and  780  prisoners  were 
sent  to  the  rear.  The  confederates  had  now  concentrated  in  and  around  Richmond, 
where  they  had  67,000  men.  The  next  fight  on  the  C.  was  the  battle  of  the  Seven  Piues, 
or  of  Fair  Oaks,  which  took  place  on  the  81st  of  May,  and  resulted  in  a  substantial 
union  victory.  The  confederate  leader,  gen.  Johnston,  was  severely  wounded,  and  their 
losses  were  very  heavy,  but,  as  in  most  cases,  no  trustworthy  report  was  made  of  tbe 
numbers.  The  union  army  lost  890  killed,  8,627  wounded,  and  1222  missing.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  confederates  felt  this  to  be  a  disastrous  defeat,  and  in  common  with  the 
people  of  the  northern  states,  they  expected  that  the  next  move  would  be  the  capture  of 
Richmond;  but,  for  reasons  concerning  which  it  is  to  be  said  onlv  that  they  were  never 
explained  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people  in  the  northern  states,  McClellan 
made  no  demonstration,  and  soon  the  almost  defenseless  city  was  powerfully  fortified 
under  the  direction  of  gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  had  superseded  Johnston  in  the  confed 
erate  command.  The  fourth  of  the  contests  of  the  0.  was  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville, 
June  26,  and  was  not  important  in  results.  The  confederates  made  several  attacks  upon 
two  union  brigades,  but  finally  abandoned  the  work  after  losing  about  1500  men 
federal  loss,  800.  A  more  important  action  which  occurred  June  27,  is  known  as  the 
batde  of  Cold  Harbor,  or  Gaines'  Mill;  the  confederates  call  it  the  battle  of  the  Chicks 
hominy.  Their  loss  was  about  9,500;  the  union  loss,  4,000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
2,000  prisoners.  The  sixth  conflict  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  C.  is  known  as  the  battle 
of  Savage's  Station,  June  30,  and  was  not  an  important  afEair.  The  losses  were,  union, 
600;  confederate  reported  at  400.  The  next  was  the  battle  of  Frazier's  Farm»  also  June 
30,  in  which  there  was  some  sharp  fighting,  resulting  in  a  union  loss  of  800  killed  and 
1500  wounded;  and  on  the  other  side,  325  killed  and  1700  wounded.  The  battle  of  MaJ 
vern  Hill  occurred  July  1,  and  involved  a  union  loss  of  875  killed  and  1800  wounded: 
and  of  confederates,  900  killed  and  8,500  woiuided.  All  these  engagements  from  June 
26  to  July  1  cost  the  federals  1582  killed  and  7,709  wounded;  and  the  confederates  8.150 
killed  and  15,255  wounded.    Including  prisoners  and  missing,  the  totals  of  loss  were 
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union.  15.429;  confederate,  19,405.  The  object,  on  the  part  of  the  confederates,  was  to 
relieve  Kichmoud  from  the  tlireatened  siege  and  capture;  and  the^  succeeded.  Near  th» 
end  of  the  summer  the  union  armies  were  withdrawn  and  combmed  to  form  the  army 
ef  the  Potomac.  But  nearly  two  years  later  there  occurred  one  more  (the  second)  battle 
of  Cold  Harbor,  when  Grant  had  command.  The  fight  took  place  June  8,  1864,  and 
was  sul>stantially  a  check  of  tlie  union  advance.  The  federal  losses  were  about  7,000 
in  all;  the  losses  on  the  other  side  were  said  to  be  only  half  as  many.  It  was  at  thia 
time  that  Grant  sent  to  Washington  the  historical  dispatch:  **  I  propose  to  fight  it  out 
on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer." 

CHICKAMAU'GA,  Battle  of,  Sept.  19-20,  1868,  between  the  union  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  led  by  gen.  Rosecranz,  and  the  confederate  forces  led  by  gens.  Bragg  and 
Longstreet.  The  forces  on  the  union  side  numbered  about  55,000,  a  quarter  of  whom 
were  not  engaged;  the  losses  were  1644  killed,  9,262  wounded,  and  4,948  prisoners; 
total,  15,854.  The  confederate  reports  embrace  but  two  thirds  of  their  army,  and  show 
1394  killed,  8,974  wounded,  and  882  missing;  total,  11,250.  A  few  days  after  the  battle- 
gen.  Rosecranz  was  relieved,  and  gen.  Grant  placed  in  command.  The  battle  was 
credited  as  a  victory  for  the  confederates,  though  no  substantial  advantage  was  gained 
by  them. 

CHICKAREB,  a  popular  name  for  the  red  squirrel,  sdurtis  Hudwmius.  It  abounds 
in  the  southern  and  middle  Atlantic  states,  and  is  esteemed  for  the  tenderness  and  flavor 
of  its  flesh.     It  is  not  so  gentle  or  so  easily  tamed  as  the  gray  squirrel. 

CHICKASAW,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  on  the  Wapsipinican  river  and  its  tributaries,, 
reached  by  the  McGregor  and  Missouri  river  and  the  Cedar  Palls  and  Minnesota  rail- 
roads: 576  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  10,180.  The  surface  is  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soO 
fertile ;  agriculture  is  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat,  New  Hampton. 

CHICKASAW,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Mississippi,  on  the  head  waters  and  tributaries  of  the 
Tombigbee  river,  and  touched  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad;  990  sq.m.;  pop.  '70^ 
19,899—10,069  colored.  The  county  is  a  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  the  Chickasaw 
Indians.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil,  producing  com,  cotton,  etc.  Co.  seat^ 
Houston. 

CHICKASAW  BLUFFS,  Battle  of,  Dec.  29, 1862.  The  sieee  of  Vicksburg  being 
in  progress,  gen.  Sherman  (union)  was  ordered  to  make  an  attack  in  the  rear,  and  for 
that  purpose  sent  a  force  up  Tazoo  river  to  land  above  the  city  and  approach  it  from 
the  north.  In  this  march  they  came  upon  a  bayou  held  by  a  confederate  force  strongly 
intrenched.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  force  a  passage,  but  without  success.  The 
union  loss  was  192  killed,  and  982  wounded.    That  of  the  other  side  was  very  small. 

CHICKASAWS,  a  nation  of  Indians  occupying  a  section  of  the  Indian  territory^ 
embracing  6,840  sq.m.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Red  nver.  According  to  their  tnulitions 
and  the  evidence  of  philology,  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws;. 
and  they  believe  that  they  emitted  with  those  tribes  from  the  west,  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  settled  in  the  distnct  now  forming  the  n.e.  part  of  the  state  of  Mississippi^ 
Here  De  Soto  visited  them  in  1540.  From  the  first  they  were  hostile  to  the  French,  and 
were  frequently  at  war  with  them;  but  with  the  English  they  were  generally  friendly. 
In  1786,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  in  1798,  they  aided  the  whites 
in  the  war  against  the  Creek  Indians.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  part  of 
their  territory  was  ceded  for  certain  annuities,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribe  migrated  to- 
Arkansas;  and  in  1832-84,  the  remainder,  about  8,600  in  number,  surrendeied  to  the 
federal  government  the  6,642,000  acres  of  which  they  were  still  the  owners,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Choctaws  for  incorporation  into  that  tribe.  This  union  was  after- 
wards dissolyed  and  by  paying  the  Choctaws  $150,000  they  secured  full  possession  of  their 
present  territory.  In  the  civil  war  they  assisted  the  confederates,  but  their  rights  were 
restored  by  the  Union  government  in  1866.  The  next  year  they  surrendered  7,000,000^ 
acras  of  land  at  4i  cents  per  acre,  the  money  ($800,000)  to  go  to  their  late  slaves  unless^ 
within  two  years,  they  adopted  them  as  members  of  the  tribe.  In  Jan.,  1878,  they  con- 
cluded to  adopt  the  negroes.  The  nation  has  a  printed  constitution  prefaced  by  a 
declaration  of  rights,  which  asserts  that  all  political  power  inheres  in  the  people;  tnat 
all  men  should  be  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and 
not  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  religious  ministry  against  their  con- 
sent; that  there  should  be  freedom  of  speech;  that  there  should  be  security  from 
unreasonable  searches  of  oropertv  or  person ;  that  every  person  accused  of  crime  should 
have  a  speedy  trial.  All  free  males  19  years  old  or  over  who  are  Chickasaws  by  birth  or 
adoption,  may  vote,  unless  idiotic,  insane,  or  convicted  of  infamous  crime.  There  are  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  latter  of  18  members  elected  annually  by  the 
voters  of  the  counties  or  districts.  A  representative  must  be  21  years  old.  There  are 
12  senators  elected  for  two  years  from  the  four  districts  of  the  state.  A  senator  must  be 
30  years  old,  a  Chickasaw  by  birth  or  adoption,  and  a  resident  of  his  district  six  months. 
The  governor  must  have  all  the  qualifications  of  a  senator;  he  is  chosen  for  two  years  by 
popular  vote,  and  has  about  the  same  powers  and  functions  as  a  governor  of  one  of 
the  states.  There  is  ax  supreme  court  consisting  of  a  chief  and  two  assistant  justices 
elected  to  the  legislature  for  four  years.     There  are  also  circuit  an4,,^f^^^  c^i|[|^l^  J^ 
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nation  has  in  the  custody  of  the  federal  government  $1,200,000  in  bonds  on  which  intcr- 
•est  is  paid.  In  1873,  the  number  of  Cliickasuws  was  about  6,000.  One  newspaper  is 
published  at  Tanlequah. 

CHI'CKEH-FOX,  a  contagious  febrile  disease,  chiefly  of  children,  and  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  very  mild  form  of  small-pox  (q.v.).  G.  is  distinguished  by  an  eruption 
of  vesicles  or  blebs,  which  rarely  become  pustular  or  yellow,  and  leave  only  a  very 
slight  incnistation,  which  falls  off  in  a  few  days,  without  any  permanent  mark  or  pit, 
as  in  small-pox.  From  its  vesicular  character,  it  has  been  called  the  erytOai  pock,  h 
has  been  argued  that  C.  is,  in  fact,  only  small-pox  modified  by  previous  vaccinatiou; 
but  this  opinion,  though  maintained  on  good  authority,  is  not  generally  received  by 
medical  men.  It  is  a  disease  of  little  or  no  danger,  the  fever  being  often  hardly  percep- 
tible, and  never  lastmg  long. 

CHICKEN  SNAKE,  or  Milk  Snake,  Ophibolus  Eximius,  a  harmless  individual  of 
the  serpent  tribe,  frequenting  houses,  stables,  and  dairies.  It  is  sometimes  5  ft.  lon^, 
though  usually  much  less;  the  color  is  milky  white  above,  sometimes  tinged  with  reu, 
with  dusky  spots  along  the  vertebral  line  and  smaller  spots  along  the  sides,  the  al)domea 
silver  white  or  yellowish.     It  feeds  on  insects,  mice,  toads,  frogs,  and  small  binis. 

CHICKERING,  Jonas,  1798-1858;  a  self-taught  piano-maker  of  Boston,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  largest  piano-manufactory  in  the  country,  at  times  producing 
at  the  rate  of  1,500  instruments  in  a  year. 

CHICK  PEA  {dctr),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  LeguminMtB,  snb-order 
PapUionaceof,  having  pinnate  leaves;  solitary,  axillary,  stalked  flowers;  and  two-seeded 
pods,  inflated  like  bladders.  The  common  C.  P.  (C.  arieUnum)  grows  wild  in  the  corn- 
fields of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  cast.  It 
is  an  annual,  l^o  2  ft.  high,  of  a  stiff  upright  habit,  covered  with  glandular  hairs.  The 
seeds  abound  in  farina,  and  have  a  slightly  bitterish  taste.  They  are  about  tiie  size  of 
common  peas,  curiously  wrinkled,  so  that  they  have  been  thought  to  resemble  a  ram's 
{arietk)  head.  They  are  used  as  food,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  the  most 
common  parched  pulse  of  the  east.  They  are  an  Important  article  of  French  cookery. 
They  have  been  in  general  use  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  plant  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  Egypt,  Syria,  India,  the  s.  of  Europe,  etc.  Its  cultivation  extends  as  far 
north  as  the  southern  part  of  Germany :  but  in  the  climate  of  Britain  it  is  found  too 
tender  to  be  a  profitable  crop.  It  is  the  Oram  of  India,  and  the  Gartaneeof  the  French, 
whence  the  English  name  (Jaravaiiee*,  The  herba^  affords  a  nutritious  food  for  cattle, 
and  the  seeds  arc  one  of  the  occasional  substitutes  for  coffee.  In  ereat  summer 
heats,  drops  exude  from  this  plant,  which,  on  drying,  leave  crystals  of  ahnost  pure 
oxalic  acid. 

CHICKWEEB,  Stellaria  media,  one  of  the  most  common  weeds  of  gardens  and  culti- 
vated fields,  is  a  species  of  stitch  wort  (q.v.).  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia,  appearing  during  the  colder  months  even  on  the  plains  of  India;  an  annual, 
with  a  weak  procumbent  stem  and  ovate  leaves,  very  variable;  some  of  the  smaller  vari- 
•eties  in  dry  sunny  situations  sometimes  puzzling  young  botanists,  from  having  only  five 
or  three  instead  of  ten  stamens;  but  always  characterized  by  having  the  stem  curiously 
marked  with  a  line  of  hairs,  which  at  each  pair  of  leaves  changes  from  one  side  to  anotber, 
«id  in  four  changes  completes  the  circuit  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  of  C.  afford  a  fine 
instance  of  the  sleep  of  plants,  closing  up  on  the  young  shoots  at  night.  C.  ia  a  good 
substitute  for  spinach  or  greens,  although  generally  little  regarded  except  as  a  trouble- 
some weed,  or  gathered  only  by  the  poor  to  make  poultices,  for  which  it  is  very  useful, 
or  for  feeding  cage-birds,  which  are  very  fond  both  of  ita  leaves  and  seeds.  A  number 
of  species  of  a  nearly  allied  genus,  cera^Uum,  natives  of  Britain,  also  bear  the  name  of 
O. ,  or  MousE-EAB  C. ,  and  the  name  is  occasionally  given  to  other  plants,  either  botaai- 
cally  allied,  or  of  somewhat  similar  appearance. 

CHICLANA,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  about  12  m.  8.e.  of  Cadiz.  It  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated on  a  plain  between  two  hills,  and  its  houses  being  all  built  of  white  stone,  present 
a  cheerful  appearance.  It  has  a  splendid  hospital.  The  manufactures  are  linen,  earthen- 
ware, and  brandy.  Its  mineral  baths  are  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz. 
Pop.  variously  estimated,  but  probably  about  5,000. 

CHICOPEE,  formerly  Cabotsville,  and  including  Chicopee  falls,  a  manufacturing  t. 
of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Chicopee 
river,  5i  m.  n.  of  Springfield.  Chicopee  falls  supplies  water-power  to  numerous  cotton 
and  w^oolen  factories,  paper-mills,  brass  cannon  and  bell  foundries,  and  the  Ames  manu- 
facturing company,  vrhich  makes  machinery,  swords,  bronze  cannon,  statues,  etc.  C. 
has  10  churches  and  several  newspapers.     Pop.  70,  9,607. 

CHIGOEY,  or  Succory  {(richarinm\  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eompotsiUf, 
•Bub-order  Cicharace^t  distinguished  by  bracts  in  two  unequal  rows,  the  outer  alwa}*;* 
reflexed,  the  inner  latterly  becoming  so,  a  nearly  naked  receptacle.  <.:)()vau*  striated 
achenia,  and  a  pappus  of  two  rows  of  minute  scales.  The  species  are  fi'w  in  number. 
herbaceous  plants,  full  of  milkv  juice,  natives  chiefly  of  the  warmer  temperate  regions 
•of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  t'he  common  C.  or  Succory  (C.  intybus)  is  a  percnni:il 
plant,  found  wild  in  England  and  most  parts  of  Eiu'ope,  grownng  in  waysides,  borders 
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of  fields,  etc.  It  has  a  long  carrot-like  root,  externally  of  a  dirty  or  brownish  yellow 
<5olor,  and  white  within.  The  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  2  to  5ft.,  braDching,  the  leaves 
sxe  runcinute,  resomiiling  those  of  the  dandelion;  the  flowers  sessile,  axillary,  in  pairs, 
rather  large,  Iteautiful,  generally  blue,  more  rarely  pink  or  white.  C.  is  pretty  exten- 
sively cultivated,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  its  roots.  It  is 
also  cultivated  for  feeding  cattle  with  it«  leaves.  The  blanched  leaves  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  salad,  and  they  are  readily  procured  in  winter  by  placing  the  roots  in  a  box 
with  a  little  earth  in  a  cellar. — To  this  genus  belongs  also  the  endive  (q.v.). 

C.  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  or  to  mix  with  coffee,  for  at  least  a  cen- 
tury. The  roots  are  pulled  up,  washed,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  dried  on  a  kiln,  which 
leaves  a  shriveled  mass  not  more  than  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  original  root.  It  is 
then  roasted  iu  heated  iron  cylinders,  which  are  kept  revolving  as  in  coffee-roasting, 
during  which  it  loses  about  25  to  80  per  cent  of  its  weight,  and  evolves  at  the  same  time 
a  disagreeable  odor,  resembling  burned  gingerbread.  An  improvement  to  the  C.  during 
roasting  is  the  addition  of  2  lbs.  of  lard  or  butter  for  every  cwt.  of  C,  which  communi- 
cates to  it  much  of  the  luster  and  general  appearance  of  coffee.  It  is  then  hand-picked, 
to  remove  chips  of  wood,  stones,  etc.,  and  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  sold  separately  as 
C,  powder  or  G.  coffee,  or  is  added  to  ordinary  ground-coffee,  and  is  sold  as  a  mixture. 
C.  contains  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  but  otherwise  does  not  serve  to  supply  the  animal 
economy  with  any  useful  ingredient.  It  gives  off  a  deep  brown  color  to  water,  when 
an  infusion  is  made,  and  hence  its  main  use  in  coffee.  Some  people  dislike  the  taste  of 
C,  and  when  largely  used,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  diarrhea;  but  many  people  pre- 
fer to  use  coffee  mixed  with  C.  owing  partly  to  the  taste  it  communicates,  but  mainly  to 
the  npi)earance  of  strength  which  it  gives  to  the  coffee.  The  C.  is  liable  to  adulteration; 
and  roasted  beans,  ]iease,  carrots,  pai*snips,  mangold-wurzel,  acorns,  horse-chestnuts,  bis- 
.  cuit,  oak-bark  tan,  logwood  and  mahogany  dust,  and  even  the  livers  of  horses  and  bul- 
locks, are  said  to  be  employed  in  its  adulteration. 

CHI'COT,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  Arkansas,  on  the  Louisiana  border  and  the  Mississippi  river, 
intersected  by  Crooked  and  Mason's  bayous;  820  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  7,214 — 5,893  colored. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  in  some  parts  is  subjected  to  inundations;  chief  productions, 
corn  and  cotton.    Co.  seat.  Lake  \  illage. 

CHICOUTIMI,  the  n.e.  section  of  the  organized  territory  of  the  province  of  Quebec* 
Canada;  little  settled  except  along  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  Saguenay 
rivers;  28,753  sq.m.;  pop.  71,  17,403,  all  except  about  100  being  Roman  Catholics,  and 
all  except  about  800  of  French  descent.  The  surface  is  mostly  rugged,  and  there  are 
immense  pine  forests  of  great  value.  Chief  town,  Chicoutimi,  on  the  Saguenay,  75  m. 
from  the  mouth. 

CHIEF,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  formed  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  occupying  the 
upper  part  of  the  escutcheon.  Like  the  other  honorable  ordinaries,  the  C.  ought  prop- 
erly to  take  up  a  third  part  of  the  shield;  but  when  the  other  charges  are  numerous,  the 
C.  is  frequently  diminished  in  size. — Any  object  borne  in  the  upper  or  chief  part  of  the 
shield  is  said  to  be  in  chief,  though  the  C.  be  not  divided  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
field,  as  a  separate  portion. — Otia  chitf:  Is  when  the  object  is  represented  on  the  C, 
divided  off  as  above  described, 

CHIEF-JUSTICE,  the  presiding  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  oi  the  courts  of  highest  jurisdiction  in  most  of  the  several  states.  The  chief -justice 
of  the  United  States  administers  the  oath  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
president  and  vice-president;  he  presides  when  an  impeached  president  is  tried,  and  has 
the  nomination  of  certain  judicial  officers. 

CHIEF- JUSTICE.    See  Justice  Courts. 

CHIEM-8EE,  a  lake  of  Upper  Bavaria,  the  largest  in  the  country,  lies  al)ont  4?  m.  8.e. 
of  Munich.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  1600  fr.  above  the  sen;  us  length 
is  12  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  9,  and  its  greatest  depth  500  feet.  Its  shape  is  irregular,  and 
its  coast  much  indented.  It  has  three  islands;  the  Achen  and  Prien  now  into  it,  and  its 
surplus  water  is  discharged  by  the  Alz  into  the  Inn.  The  C.  is  famous  for  its  fish;  and 
«  small  steamer  which  plies  on  it,  enables  travelers  to  view  its  fine  scenery. 

C^IE'EI,  a  t.  of  Piedmont,  northern  Italy,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  9  m.  8.e.  of 
Turin.  C.  is  an  ancient  place.  By  the  later  Romans  it  was  called  Carea.  The  church 
of  St.  Dominico,  built  in  1360.  has  some  good  paintings;  and  that  of  Santa  Maria  delta 
Scala,  built  in  1405,  is  one  of  the  largest  Gothic  structures  in  Piedmont.  C.  is  one  of 
oldest  manufacturing  towns  in  Europe,  its  manufacture  of  fustians  and  cotton  stuffs 
dating  from  1422.    Silk,  cotton,  and  linen  are  still  important  manufactures.    Pop.  9.000. 

CHIE'TI  (Province).    See  Abruzzo,  anU. 

CHIE'TI,  an  archiepiscopal  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Pescara,  about  100  m.  n.  of  Naples.  It  is  a  well  built  nnd 
flourishing  place,  with  some  imposing  public  edifices,  including  a  cathedral,  lyceum, 
and  theater;  and  its  agreeable  situation  has  made  it  the  residence  of  numerous  wealthy 
families.     The  district  around  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  in  the  city,  the  cloth 

and  silk  manufactures  afford  emplo3'ment  for  a  considerable  number  of  people.    Pop. 
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15,000.  C.  is  a  very  old  place,  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Teaie  of  the  Romans^ 
many  of  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  In  the  year  1524,  St.  Gaetano  founded 
here  the  order  of  the  Theatines. 

OHIFF-CHATF,  Sylvia  hippolais,  a  small  species  of  warbler,  very  widely  diffused, 
being  found  both  in  England  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta.  It  is  common  in 
the  s.  of  Europe,  Is  in  Britain  a  summer  bird  of  passage,  arriving,  however,  very 
early  in  spring,  and  does  not  extend  northward  into  Scotland.  Its  general  color  is 
brown;  the  under  parts  lighter.  It  isTi  very  sprightly  little  bird;  but  its  song  consists 
merely  of  a  frequent  repetition  of  two  notes  resembling  the  syllables  chiff-chaff.  It  is 
also  called  the  lesser  petty  chaps. 

CHIONEC'TO  BAY,  the  more  westerly  of  the  two  inlets  at  the  head  or  n.  end  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  in  British  North  America.  It  separates  Nova  Scotia  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, is  80  m.  long  and  8  broad,  and  has  an  isthmus  of  only  14  m.  in  width  between  it 
and  Northumberland  strait,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

CHIOOE,  or  Jig'gkr,  Pulex,  or  SareopsyUa  penetrans,  a  species  of  flea  (ay.),  rather 
smaller  than  the  common  flea,  and  with  less  powerful  limbs,  found  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  where  it  is  excessively  troublesome,  attacking  any  exposed  part  of 
the  human  body,  and  affecting  a  lodgment  between  the  skin  and  flesh,  often  under  tiie 
skin  of  the  foot  or  the  nails  of  the  toes.  At  first,  its  presence  is  indicated  only  by  a 
slight  itching  or  tingling;  but  an  ulceration  is  likely  soon  to  be  the  result,  which* is  not 
only  very  pamful,  but  even  dangerous,  when  the  female  C.  is  allowed  to  remain  and 
to  deposit  her  numerous  eggs.  Before  these  are  deposited,  her  abdomen  becomes  dis- 
tended in  an  extraordinary  manner,  as  a  membranous  bag,  to  the  size  of  a  pea.  The 
ulcer  spcediljr  contains  a  great  colony  of  chigoes.  The  negresses  of  the  West  Indies  are 
very  expert  in  extracting  the  C,  which  is  also  removed  by  washing  with  tobacco- 
juice.     Rubbing  with  tolmcco-leaves  is  also  employed  as  a  preventative  of  its  attacks. 

CHIE-LE,  or  Pechih-le,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  the  most 
important  of  the  18,  as  being  the  center  of  government,  and  containing  Pekin,  %he 
imperial  capital,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  and  court.  Pop.  about  28,000,000;  area. 
58,949  sq.  miles. 

CHI-  (or  TSIN-CHI-)  HOANG-TI,  or  Chino-Wang,  Emperor  of  China  from  246  to 
210  B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  consolidated  eight  or  more  feudatoiy  states  in  a  single 
kingdom,  which  covered  nearly  the  territory  now  occupied.  One  oi  his  monuments  is 
the  great  wall,  built  to  keep  out  barbarians. 

CHXHUA'HTTA,  a  city  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
considerable  trade  between  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  in 
lat.  28"*  40'  n.,  and  long.  105°  88'  w.,  and  has  a  cathedral,  convents,  and  an  aqueduct  3 
m.  long,  besides  appropriate  buildings,  as  the  capital  of  the  state  of  its  own  name.  The 
territory  in  (question,  stretching  in  lat.  from  27°  to  32°  n.,  and  in  long,  from  104°  to  108' 
40'  w.,  18  divided  from  Texas,  in  the  United  States,  by  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  It  is  a 
table-land,  more  remarkable  for  mineral  resources  than  for  agricultural  productions. 
It  abounds  in  niter  and  other  salts,  and  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver.     Pop.  180,000. 

GHILBLAUrs.    See  Chaffed  Hands. 

CHILD,  Sir  Josiah,  an  eminent  London  merchant,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  earlier 
English  writers  on  commerce  and  political  economy,  b.  in  1680,  was  the  second  son  of 
Richard  Child,  a  merchant  of  London.  His  principal  work  is  entitled.  Brief  Obs&rm- 
turns  concerning  Trade  and  the  Interest  of  Money  (Lond.  1668,  4to);  a  2d  edition,  much 
enlarged,  entitled  A  New  Discourse  of  Trade,  was  published  in  1690.  In  this  work  he 
explains  his  plans  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  including  the  substitu- 
tion of  districts  or  unions  for  parishes,  and  the  compulsory  transportation  of  paupers 
to  the  colonies.  He  was  one  of  the  directors,  and  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  East 
India  company,  and  is  said  to  have  written  several  tracts  in  defense  of  the  trade  to  the 
East  Indies,  which  were  published  anonymously.  In  1678  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and 
died  in  1699. 

CHILD,  Lydia  Mabia,  b.  Mass.,  1802.  When  22  years  of  ace  she  published 
Hobomok,  an  Indian  Story,  and  a  year  afterwards  I%e  Bebds,  a  Tale  cfthe  Bevolutian,  in 
which  she  gave  a  speech  by  James  Otis,  and  a  sermon  by  Whitfield,  both  long  bi^ieved 
to  have  been  made  by  the  men  themselves.  For  eight  years  she  was  the  editor  of  The 
Juvenile  Miscellany,  a  monthly  ma^zine  for  the  young.  Among  her  earlier  works  are: 
T  he  American  Frugal  Housewife;  The  QvrVs  Own  Bock;  and  The  Model's  Book.  She  was 
among  the  first  of  the  New  England  anti-slaveir  writers,  beginning  with  AppecU  in  behalf 
of  t/iat  Class  of  Americans  called  Africans;  and  in  1841  she  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  National  AnO- Slavery  Standard,  in  which  paper  she  published  her  popular  Letters 
from  Neie  York.  Subsequently  she  published  History  of  the  Condition  of  Women  in  aU 
Ages  aTui  Nations;  Biographies  of  Good  Wives;  Life  of  Isaac  T  Hopper;  Progress  of  ReUg- 
ious  Ideas;  Autumnal  Leaves;  Looking  towards  Sunset;  The  Preedman*s  Book;  A  Romance 
#/  the  Republic,  etc. 

CHILDBIRTH.     See  Midwifery,  aTUe.  r^^^^T^ 
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GHILDZBMA8,  or  Holt  Iknocentb'  Day  (28th  Dec.),  is  observed  by  the  chnich  of 
Rome  with  masses  for  the  children  killed  by  Herod.  It  was  considered  unlucky  to 
marry  or  to  begin  any  work  on  this  day.  from  Fenn's  LeUern  (vol.  i.  p.  284)  we  learn 
that  the  coronation  of  king  Edward  lY.  was  put  off  till  the  Monday,  because  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday  was  Childermas  day.  The  learned  Gregory  says:  ' '  It  hath  been  a  custom 
find  yet  is  elsewhere,  to  whip  up  the  children  upon  Innocents'  day  morning,  that  the 
memory  of  Herod's  murder  might  stick  the  closer,  and  in  a  moderate  proportion  to  act 
over  the  crueltie  again  in  kinde."    C.  is  also  a  holiday  of  the  church  of  England. 

CHUB-XILLHf  0.    See  Ikfanticidb. 

OHILDBEn,  Legal  Cafacitt  of.    See  Infant,  Minor,  Pupil,  Guabdian,  Tutob, 

CURATOB. 

CHILDREN,  JohnGborob,  1777-1652;  an  English  scientist  who  traveled  in  the 
United  States,  devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to  electricity  and  galvanism.  Among  his 
papers,  are  those  discussing  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  union  with  diamond, 
and  a  method  of  extracting  silver  from  the  ore  without  amiUgamation.  He  translated 
Berzelius  on  the  blow-pipe,  and  Thenard  on  chemical  analysis.  He  was  for  some  years 
secretary  of  the  royal  society. 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETIES,  first  established  in  New  York  city,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  Charles  L.  Brace,  about  the  year  1853.  The  object  of  this  and  its  many 
imitative  societies  is  to  care  for  the  poor  and  neglected  children  of  large  cities,  to  rescue 
them  from  want  and  crime,  afford  rudimentary  education,  and  provide  homes  for  them, 
usually  among  the  farmers  of  the  agricultural  states.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  society,  the  report  showed  that,  during  the  26  years  of  its  operation,  55,717 
persons  had  been  sent  to  homes  and  places  of  work,  and  of  these  more  than  45,000 
were  children.  During  the  vear  1879,  no  less  than  8,713  persons  were  sent  to  homes,  of 
whom  1920  were  boys,  1880  girls,  210  men,  and  203  women.  In  the  lodging-houses, 
during  26  years,  200,000  different  boys  and  girls  have  been  sheltered  and  partly  fed  and 
Instructed.  In  the  industrial  schools  over  50,000  i)Oor  little  girls  have  been  taught.  The 
society  brings  forward  the  police  statistics  on  crime  to  show  that  '*  vagrancy  and  crime 
among  young  girls  have  been  greatly  diminished  during  the  past  16  or  20  years;  while 
among  boys,  criminal  offenses  have  not  grown  with  the  population,  but  have  been  held 
decidedly  m  check."  Among  162,  158  boys  who,  during  the  past  25  years,  have  been  in 
the  newsboys'  lodging-house,  there  has  been  no  case  of  contagious  disease,  and  onl^  one 
death.  The  other  boys'  lodging-houses  have  been  almost  equally  fortunate.  Statistics 
are  given  to  show  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  sick  children's  mission  and  summer 
home  six  years  ago,  1000  lives  annually  have  been  saved  under  diarrheal  diseases  alone, 
and  that  the  general  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  88.76  to  24.93  per  1000.  The 
total  expense  of  the  21  industrial  schools  in  1879  was  $71,540.15,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 8,632,  making  the  annual  cost  for  each  child  $19.69.  The  cost  in  1878  for  each 
child  in  the  {public  schools,  not  including  rents,  was  $88.41;  this  expense  not  including 
food  or  clothing.  In  the  lodging-houses,  18,652  boys  and  girls  were  fed,  sheltered,  and 
taught  during  the  year,  at  a  total  expense  of  $47, 143. 66.  Deducting  the  receipts,  together 
with  the  cost  of  construction  ($26,916.17),  the  net  cost  was  $20,227.49;  dividing  this  by 
the  nightly  average  attendance,  the  average  cost  to  the  public  of  each  child  was  $42.67. 
The  ayerage  cost  per  year  of  each  prisoner  in  the  Tombs  is  $107.75,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  protectory  draws  from  the  citv  treasury  over  $100,  annually,  for  each  of  its 
inmates.  The  total  number  placed  out  by  the  society,  mainly  in  western  homes,  during 
last  year,  was  3,718;  the  total  cost  for  railroad  fares,  clothing,  food,  salaries,  etc.,  was 
$29,679.48;  the  average  cost  to  the  public,  accordingly,  for  each  person  was  1^.04.  Yet 
any  one  of  these  children  placed  in  an  asylum  or  poor-house  for  a  year  would  have  cost 
undoubtedly  nearly  $140.  The  number  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  summer  home 
was  2,912;  the  total  expense,  deducting  cost  of  construction,  $1000.28,  and  rent  of  1878, 
$350,  was  $5,086.30;  making  the  average  cost  for  each  child  $1.89. 

CHILDS,  George  Washington,  b.  Md.,  1829;  a  journalist,  for  many  years 
and  now  proprietor  of  the  PkiliiMphia  Ledger,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
cheap  newspapers  of  the  country.  He  is  noted  especially  for  liberal  patronage  of 
men  of  letters,  and  for  generosity  towards  deserving  charities. 

GHILD-STSAinrO.    See  Abduction. 

CHILI,  a  republic  of  Spanish  ori^n,  in  South  America,  is  the  most  southerly  state  on 
the  w.  side  of  that  continent.  It  lies  wholly  between  the  water-shed  of  the  Ajides  and 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  stretching  coastwise  from  Bolivia  to  Patagonia,  in  lat.  25"  30' 
to  43*"  20'  s.,  and  in  long.  69**  to  74^  w.,  having  an  extreme  length  of  about  1240  m.,  and 
an  average  breadth  of  fully  120.  Within  these  limits,  however,  lies  the  virtually 
independent  Araucania  (q.v.),  comprising  most  of  the  mainland  to  the  left  of  the  Bio- 
bio;  while  the  southern  portion  is  confined  chiefiy  to  Chiloe  (q.v.)  and  its  archipelago. 
C.  is  divided  into  16  provinces,  of  which  the  aggregate  area  is  ofiicially  stated  at  nearly 
130,000  sq^. ;  and  ^e  pop.,  in  1875,  at  2,068,447.  This  pop.  and  area  exclude  certain 
regions  in  Patagonia,  over  which  C.  has  a  merely  nominal  sway.  The  capital  is  Santiago, 
situated  pretty  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  countiy,  and  connected  with  Valparaiso,  the 
principal  port,  by  a  railway  of  115  m.  in  length,  and  also  by  telegr|p^^^^f|i^,^ JChf^ 
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other  towns  are  on  or  near  the  ocean ;  and,  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  relative 
amounta  of  their  trade,  they  are  Valparaiso,  Copiapo  aud  Caldera.  Coquimbo.  Talca- 
huano  and  Concepcion,  Huasco,  Constitucion,  and  Valdivia.  In  1876,  the  totkl  imports 
of  C.  were  valuecl  at  £7,058,230,  and  the  exports  at  £7.554,208;  in  1874,  at  £7.68^,600^ 
and  £7,808,200  respectively,  The  foreign  commerce  of  C.  is  carried  on  mainly  with 
Great  Britain.  The  staple  article  of  export  to  this  country  is  copper,  the  value  of 
which,  in  1874,  was  £2,812,013.  The  articles  of  export  next  in  importance  are,  in  order 
of  value,  wheat,  to  the  value  of  £1,180,278;  silver  ore,  to  the  value,  in  the  same  year,  of 
£225,988;  and  wool,  £160,687.  The  principal  articles  of  British  produce  imported  into 
C.  are  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  and  iron.  In  1874,  the  value  of  the  total  imports 
of  cotton  fabrics  was  £1,923,753;  that  of  woolens,  £268,288:  and  that  of  Iron,  wrought 
and  unwrought,  £465,596.  Among  the  other  imports  were  hardwares  and  cutlery,  val 
ued  at  £128,550.  The  national  income  amouuted  in  1878  to  £4,088,800,  while  the  expen 
diture  was  £4,275,000.  In  1879,  the  public  debt  was  close  on  £11,000,000,  of  which 
above  £7,000,000  was  held  outside  the  country.  The  army,  as  mobilized  and  increased 
on  account  of  the  war  that  had  then  broken  out  between  C.  and  Peru  allied  with  Bolivia, 
comprised  in  1879  as  much  as  20,000  men,  besides  a  national  guard  raised  to  30,000 
men.  The  navy,  which  took  an  important  part  in  the  war,  consisted  in  1879  of  10 
small  steamers,  and  two  large  and  powerful  iron-clads. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  other  beliefs  are  protected  by  a 
law  of  1875.  In  its  political  constitution,  C.  aj^pcars  to  be  the  least  democratic  republic 
in  the  new  world.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  two  houses.  The  deputies  sit  for 
three  years;  and  the  senators  are  chosen  for  nine,  retiring  in  thirds  at  the  end  of  every 
third  year.  The  voters  for  a  deputy — to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more  select  voters  for  a 
senator — must  possess  either  £100  in  real  property,  or  £200  in  personal  effects,  or  £20 
of  income;  a  pecuniary  qualification  which  is  exceptionally  doubled  for  the  wealthier 
localities  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  In  1848,  attempts  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to 
abolish  or  modify  these  restrictions  on  the  suffrage.  Under  this  form  of  government, 
C.  has  maintained  a  degree  of  peace  and  prosperity  utterly  tmknown  to  the  other  trans- 
atlantic commonwealths  of  kindred  race.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  character  of 
the  people  has  doubtless  co-operated  with  the  tendency  of  the  institutions.  As  con- 
trasted with  Spanish  America  in  general,  C.  contains  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
European  blood. 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  C.  was  seized  by  Almagro,  a  companion  of 
Pizarro,  subsequently  becoming  the  seat  of  a  captain-generalship,  which  held  sway  as 
far  as  cape  Horn.  In  1810,  commenced  the  war  of  independence,  which,  at  the  close 
of  eight  years,  was  decided  against  Spain  by  the  victory  of  Maypo. 

Geology. — ^The  predominant  rocks  of  C.  are  crystalline  and  metamorphic.  They 
form  the  range  of  the  Andes,  except  in  those  districts  in  which  active  volcanoes  exist, 
where  they  are  covered  with  recent  volcanic  rocks.  They  occupy  also  the  whole  of  the 
level  ground  between  the  mountain-range  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  a  narrow  stretch  of  palcBzoic  fossil  if  erous  strata  which  run  along  the  coast  s. 
from  Santiago  for  a  distance  of  800  miles.  The  coast-line  of  C.  is  being  continually 
altered  from  the  elevation  of  the  whole  country  to  au  extent  of  at  lea^^t  1200  m.  along 
the  Pacific  shores,  produced  by  volcanic  agencv.  In  1822,  the  coast  w  as  raised  4  ft.  at 
l^uintero,  and  3  ft.  at  Valparaiso.  Oysters  and  other  mollusks  were  left  dry,  and  per- 
ished, becoming  offensive  as  they  decomposed.  The  change  of  level  was  pernranent, 
over  an  area  of  100,000  sq.m.,  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  extent  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.     A  similar  extensive  elevation  was  noticed  in  1885  by  Capt.  Fitzroy. 

Physically,  the  continental  portion  of  the  republic— for  its  insular  section  will,  in 
this  respect,  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Chiloe— presents  many  singularities.  Of  all 
the  maritime  regions  on  the  globe,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  isolated.  On  every  side  but 
the  sea — and  that  sea  very  remote  from  the  main  thoroughfares  of  commerce — it  is 
beset  by  difficulties  of  communication.  With  the  lonely  wilderness  of  Patagonia  to  the 
8.,  and  the  dreary  desert  of  Atacama  on  the  n.,  it  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  a  mountain 
chain  which,  altogether  impracticable  in  winter,  can  be  crossed,  even  in  summer,  onl^ 
by  a  few  passes  ranging  between  12.450  ft.  and  14,870  in  elevation.  Moreover,  this 
strip  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is  broken  into  plateaus  in  the  interior, 
and  valleys  on  the  coast,  by  two  longitudinal  ranges,  with  numerous  lateral  spurs; 
while,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth,  the  general  level  gradually  descends,  as  well 
to  the  9.  as  to  the  west.  In  point  of  mere  temperature,  so  rupi^etl  a  surface— covering 
fully  IS"*  of  lat,  and  attaining  an  altitude  of  more  than  4  m.  within  about  2''  of  long. — 
must  present  nearly  every  possible  variety.  Through  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  Andes 
(q.v.)  and  the  prevailing  winds,  the  rain-fall  graduates  itself,  with  something  of  mathe- 
matical regularity,  from  the  parching  skies  of  the  n.  to  the  drenching  clouds  of  the  s. — 
a  graduation  which,  disturbed  merelv  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain-snows,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  necesstirily  reflected  in  the  condition  and  magnitude  of  the  countless 
water-courses.  Hence  the  rivers  to  the  n.  of  the  Maypo,  w^hicli  enters  the  Pacific  near 
lat.  84*,  are  but  inconsiderable  streams;  while,  further  to  the  s.,  the  Maule,  the  Biobio, 
and  the  Calacaila  are  all  to  some  extent  navigable. 

From  the  cause  last  mentioned,  different  districts  vary  remarkably  in  their  produe- 
tions.    To  the  n.  of  the  Coquimbo,  about  lat.  80",  is  chiefly  an  arid  waste,  redeemed. 
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however,  from  being  valueless  by  its  mines;  and  to  the  s.  of  the  Biobio,  about  lat.  87''^ 
timber  and  pasturage  divide  the  soil  between  tbem.  The  intermediate  center  alone  is 
fitted  for  agriculture,  yielding,  besides  maize  and  hemp,  European  grains  and  fruits  in 
abnndance.  Notwithstanding  all  the  varieties  and  vicissitudes  of  climate,  the  country 
may  claim  to  be,  on  the  whole,  extremely  healthy.  The  manufactures  ure  earthen- 
wares, copper- wares,  liuens,  cordage,  soap,  leather,  and  brandy;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
wheat  and  metals  already  specified,  the  exports,  especially  to  the  south,  embrace  tallow, 
hides,  jerked  beef,  and  live-«tock.  C.  had,  in  1878,  1050  m.  of  railways.  Santiago  is 
connected  with  Buenos  Ayres  by  a  line  going  over  a  pass  of  the  Andes  6,000  ft  high. 
There  are  also  common  roads;  but  they  are  neither  numerous  nor  eood.  In  fact,  the 
want  of  highways  and  bridges  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  oi  trade  and  culliva- 
tiou.     In  the  basin  of  the  lower  Biobio,  coal  is  plentiful. 

CHILI  {ante),  though  less  revolutionary  than  some  of  its  sister  republics,  has  been 
subjected  to  several  forcible  attempts  to  change  tlie  government.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  was  in  1851.  At  tirst  the  insurgents  were  victorious,  but  after  4,000  men  had 
fallen  in  liattle  and  great  damage  had  been  done  to  business  and  commerce,  the  govern- 
ment  succeeded  in  effecting  peace  by  money  more  than  by  arms.  This  was  during  the 
presidency  of  Don  Manuel  Moult,  a  man  of  great  ability.  He  restored  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  country,  and  it  has  since  been  free  from  internal  strife.  In  1864,  C. 
sympathized  warmly  with  Peru  against  Spain,  and  in  the  following  year  its  coast  waft 
blockaded  by  a  Spaaisli  fleet.  March  31,  Valparaiso  was  bombarded,  notwithstanding 
the  protest  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  consuls.  Thousands  of  shot  aud  shell  were 
thrown  into  it,  destroying  many  public  and  private  buildings  and  involviug  a  loss  of  10 
millions  of  dollars, the  chief  part  of  which  fell  on  the  foreign  residents.  Theremonstrancea 
of  the  European  governments  soon  compelled  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  raising 
of  the  blockade.  In  1871,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  through  the  mediation  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  signed  at  Washington.  During  the  past  few  years  C.  haa 
advanced  greatly  both  in  material  and  intellectual  development.  New  mines  are  worked, 
agricultural  schools  and  societies  are  exertin^^  a  beneficial  influence,  and  great  improve- 
ments in  rivers,  harbors,  and  streets  are  projected.  In  1877,  more  than  1200  m.  of  rail- 
road and  nearly  5,000  m.  of  telegraph  were  in  operation,  aud  additional  lines  of  both  are 
in  progress.  There  arc  500  efficient  government  schools,  and  an  equal  number  established 
by  cities,  churches,  and  private  persons.  Two  nonnal  schools,  for  male  and  female 
teachers  are  in  good  condition.  The  government  university  at  Santiago  has  a  prepara- 
tory departmcjnt  connected  with  its  higher  course.  The  conciliar  seminary  combines 
collegiate  and  theological  studies.  There  are  also  at  the  capital  agricultural,  naval,  and 
military  schools.  The  national  library,  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  contains  25,000  vol- 
umes, many  of  which  are  on  theological  subjects.  In  1848,  a  dispute  arose  between  C. 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  possession  of  Patagonia.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  settle  it  were  made,  and  war  between  the  two  countries  often  seemed  imminent,  but 
in  1879  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  disputed  territory  was  ceded  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  C.  having  transferred  a  portion  of  disputed  territory  to  Bolivia  on  condition 
that  the  Chilians  residing  in  it  should  not  be  taxed,  Bolivia  did  refrain  from  taxation 
but  confiscated  some  property  owned  by  a  Chilian  company.  Upon  this  C.  sent  troops 
into  Bolivia.  Peru  offered  to  mediate  between  the  parties,  but  the  offer  having  been 
rejected  an  alliance  followed  between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  and,  in  April,  1879.  war  against 
C.  was  declared.  Hostile  operations  have  been  carried  on  with  great  energy.  In  a  naval 
eni^gement  the  Chilians  captured  the  powerful  iron-clad  steamer  Huascaf  and  turned  it 
against  its  former  owners.  Peru,  with  inferior  vessels,  has  since  accompliahed  several 
diaring  exploits,  and  the  war  goes  on  with  bitterness  and  varied  success.  Recently,  how- 
ever, C.  has  gained  decided  advantages,  capturing  Arica,  and  entering  on  the  siege  of 
Lima.  The  victories  in  this  war  have  been  not  without  the  accompaniment  of  indis- 
criminate pillage  and  ravage. 

CHILI,  or  CniLLL    See  Capsicum. 

CHIL'IASTS.    See  Millbnnium,  ante. 

CHILI  KETTLE.    See  LoASACBiB. 

CHILI  8ALTPSTEB  is  a  commercial  name  applied  to  the  nitrate  of  Boda.    See  Soda, 

NiTRATB. 

CHILLAN,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Uuble,  Chili;  130  m.  n.e.  of  Concepcion,  86*  66' 
8.,  and  71*"  87'  west  The  houses  have  onl^  a  ground  floor  and  are  built  around  rec- 
tangular courts:  the  streets  are  60  to  70  ft.  wide,  having  open  drains  in  the  center.  C.  ia 
in  tiie  center  of  a  large  agricultural  district  of  great  productiveness,  and  is  an  important 
outlet  for  grain  aud  cattle  by  railroad  to  Tome.  The  place  is  also  celebrated  for 
mineral  baths.  The  town  was  founded  by  Ruiz  de  Gaml)oa  in  1594,  but  has  since  been 
several  times  destroyed  and  reconstructed.  In  1601,  it  was  wasted  by  the  Indians;  in 
1657,  by  an  earthquake,  and  In  1797,  by  the  overflow  of  the  river  ^uble.  The  people  then 
removed  to  La  Horca,  where  in  1885  their  town  was  s^in  leveled  by  an  earthquake. 
The  next  year  they  began  to  rebuild  on  the  present  site,  and  now  have  a  proeperoua> 
town  of  aboat  90^000  populaUon.  l  igmzea  oy  xj  ww^i^ 
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GEILIiIAHWAIXA,  a  vUIaffe  of  the  Punjab,  beinff  5  m.  from  the  left  or  e.  bank 
4>f  the  Jhelum,  the  most  westerlv  of  the  five  rivers  which  give  name  to  the  country.  It 
is  in  Ut  32**  40'  n.,  and  long.  IS""  dHy  e.,  being  86  m.  to  the  n.w.  of  Lahore.  C.  claims 
notice  as  the  scene  of  lord  GK>ugh's  dearly  won  victory,  over  (he  Sikhs,  of  Jan.,  1849,  and 
4d80  as  the  site  of  an  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  two  Sikh  wars. 

CHILLICO'THE,  a  city  in  Lexington  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joeeph,  the 
Chillicothe  and  Des  Moine^  and  a  branch  of  the  St  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern 
railroads,  76  m.  e.  of  St.  Joseph;  pop.  70,  8,078.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Ckmnd 
River  valley. 

CHULICO'Tm:,  or  CmucoTHB,  a  city  of  Ohio,  TJ.  S.,  beautifuUv  situated  on  the 
riffht  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  45  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  and  the  same 
distance  s.  of  Columbus,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  railway  and  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal;  has  13  churches,  3  banks,  court-house,  foundries,  steam-ensine  and  agricultural 
inmlement  factories,  etc.    Founded  in  1796,  and  former  capital  ofthe  state.    Pop.  *70, 

CHUXnrOWOBTH,  William,  a  famous  theologian  of  the  church  of  England,  was 
b.  at  Oxford  in  1602,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college  in  that  university,  where  the 
aiguments  of  a  Jesuit  named  Fisher  induced  him  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
withdrew  to  Douay;  but  was  induced  by  his  godfather.  Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
•don,  to  re-examine  the  whole  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and,  in 
1681,  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  church.  Fotir  years  later,  he  published 
s  work,  entitled  Ths  BeUqion  of  ProtestanU  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly keen,  in^eniouji,  and  conclusive  in  point  of  argument  C.  was  perhaps  the  ablest 
disputant  of  his  age;  and  had  there  not  been  a  certain  fickleness  and  want  of  solidity 
about  his  intellect,  and  a  nervous  suspicion  that  all  human  reasoning  might  be  vitiau-d 
by  undiscovered  fallacies,  he  might  have  produced  a  really  great  work.  The  Religion 
<f  ProtutarUs  acquired  a  wide  popularity.  C.  was  offered  church  preferment,  which  he 
at  first  refused— having  certain  scruples  in  regard  to  the  subscription  of  the  39  articles 
— but  afterwards  accepted.  He  became  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  and  preben- 
dary of  Brixworth,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  a  strong  royalist,  and,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  accompanied  the  kin^s  forces.  He  died  Jan.,  1644.  The  best 
edition  of  The  Religion  of  Protestants  appeared  in  1742,  with  sermons,  etc.,  and  a  life  of 
the  author,  by  Dr.  BirclL 

CHILL09,  a  celebrated  cattle  and  fortress  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  6 
m.  s.e.  of  Vevay.  It  is  situated  at  the  e.  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  on  an  isolated 
rock,  almost  entirely  surrounded  bj  deep  water,  and  is  connected  with  the  shore  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  Tiie  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1238,  by  Amadeus  IV.  of 
Savoy,  and  it  long  served  as  a  state  prison.  It  is  famous  as  the  prison  of  Bpnnivard, 
the  prior  of  St  Victor,  who  having,  by  his  efforts  to  free  tlie  Genevese,  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  carried  off  by  emissaries  of  that  potentate,  and 
confined  here  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  castle  bad  to  surrender  to  the 
Bernese  and  €tenevcse,  when  Bonnivard  was  liberated.  C.  has  been  immortalized  by 
Byron's  Prisoner  of  ChiUon.    The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  magazine  for  military  stores. 

CHILMA'REE,  or  Chalamari,  a  t.  in  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
35  m.  8.e.  of  Runspur,  on  the  Brahmaputra.  It  is  remarkable  chiefiy  as  the  seat  of  a 
great  religious  and  commercial  festival  which  brings  together  sometimes  100,000  people. 

CHILOE',  the  insular  province  of  Chili  (q.v.)»  is  an  archipelago  on  the  w.  aide  of 
South  America,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  principal  island,  it  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  rcpnblic,  or  rather  from  Patagonia,  by  the  gulf  of  Ancud,  extending  ia 
a.  lat  from  41°  40'  to  43**  20',  and  in  w.  long,  from  78'  to  74".  The  province— which,  in 
1875,  numbered  64,586  inhabitants— -contains,  in  addition  to  C.  proper,  about  60  islets, 
of  which  about  80  are  uninhabited.  In  the  archipelago  are  two  towns,  both  of  them 
seaports  of  C.  proper — Castro,  the  ancient  capital,  on  the  c.  coast;  and  San  Carlos, 
the  modern  seat  of  government,  towards  the  n.w.  extremity.  The  atmosphere,  like  tliat 
of  the  mainland  opposite,  is  excessively  moist;  the  westerly  winds,  more  particularly  in 
winter,  bringing  almost  constant  rains.  The  climate,  however,  is  on  the  whole  healthy. 
This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  C.  proper  is  one  natural  forest,  measur- 
ing 100  m.  by  40,  with  a  partially  cleared  and  cultivated  margin  on  the  sea.  The  chief 
products  are  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  apples,  and  strawberries;  and  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  Agriculture,  however,  is  in  a  very  primitive 
state  ;  and  the  staple  food  of  many  consists  of  mussels  and  oysters.  The  population, 
equally  indolent  and  poor,  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Chili  in  the  great  preiJondtT- 
ance  of  aboriginal  blood.  Schools  are  numerous;  but,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  teach- 
ers, education  has  not  made  satisfactory  progress.  The  principal  manufacture  is  a 
coarse  woolen  cloth,  dyed  blue.  This  archipelago  was  discovered  hy  the  Spaniards  as 
late  us  1558;  and  as  it  was  the  last  integral  portion  of  Spanish  Amenca  to  be  colonized, 
80  also  was  it  the  last  to  throw  off  the  mother-country's  yoke. 

OHILOOnA'TBA  AND  CHILO'FODA.    See  Mtiuafoda. 

CHILON,  or  Chilo,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  by  birth  a  Laoedsem^iiiaD. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  about  the  6th  c.  B.C.    It  is  said  that  he  died  from  joy,  on 
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learning  that  hifi  son  bad  gained  a  prize  in  the  Olympian  games.  Many  of  his  apoph- 
thegms have  been  handed  down  to  us.  According  to  Chilon,  the  greatest  virtue  of  man 
was  prudence,  or  well-grounded  judgment  as  to  future  events. 

CHIL'TEEK  HILLS,  the  s.  part  of  the  low  chalk  range  which  runs  n.e.,  about  70  m., 
from  the  n.  bend  of  the  Thames,  in  Oxfordshire,  through  Bucks  and  the  borders  of 
Herts  and  Beds,  and  ends  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  Oxford,  Herts,  and  Beds,  the 
C.  H.  are  15  to  20  m.  broad,  and  the  highest  points  are  Wendover,  905  ft. ;  and  White- 
house,  893. 

CHILTEEN  HUKBEEDS.  In  former  times,  the  beech-forests  which  covered  the  Chil- 
tern  Hills,  in  Buckinghamshire,  were  infested  with  robbers,  and  in  order  to  restrain 
them,  and  protect  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  from  their  inroads,  it 
was  usual  lor  the  crown  to  appoint  an  of^cer,  who  was  called  the  steward  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.  The  office,  which  has  long  ceased  to  serve  its  primary,'  now  serves  a  second- 
ary purpr»se.  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons  cannot  resign  his  seat  unless  disquali- 
fied either  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place  of  honor  and  profit  under  the  crown,  or  by  some 
other  cause.  Now,  the  stewardship  of  the  C.  H.  is  held  to  be  sueh  a  place,  and  it  is 
cousequently  applied  for  by,  and  granted,  in  the  general  case  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
any  member  who  wishes  to  resign.  As  soon  as  it  is  obtained,  it  is  again  resigned,  and 
is  thus  generally  vacant  when  required  for  the  purpose  in  qi;estion.  When  the  C.  H. 
are  not  vacant,  however,  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  stewardship  of  the  manc^-s 
of  East  Hendred,  Northshead,  and  Hcmpholme.  As  to  the  offices  which  are  held  to 
vacate  seats,  see  Election.  *'The  practice  of  granting  the  C.  IT.  for  the  purpose 
above  described  began  only  about  the  year  1750,  and  its  strict  legality  has  been  doubted, 
on  the  ground  that  the  stewardship  is  not  an  office  of  the  kind  requisite  to  vacate  a  sent. 
The  gift  of  the  C.  H.  lies  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  there  is  at  lenst  one 
instance  of  its  being  refused.  In  1842,  after  ver^^  awkward  disclosures  had  been  iniHle 
before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  to  corrupt  compromises,  which  had 
been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  investigation  into  gross  bribery  in  the 
election  to  certain  boroughs,  of  which  Reading  was  one,  the  member  for  Ueadini^ 
applied  for  the  stewardship  of  the  C.  H.,  ana  was  refused— the  chancellor  tif  the 
exchequer  being  of  opinion  that,  by  granting  it,  he  would  in  some  sort  have  made  him 
self  a  party  to  transactions  which  he  did  not  approve,  and  of  which  the  house  of  com- 
mons had  implied  its  condemnation." — Standard  Library  of  Political  Knoicledge,  p.  500. 

CHIXJB'BA,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  ranked  by  Cuvier  with  the  sturgeons 
{Sturtonid4B),  but  now  generally  recorded  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  of  which  (^nly 
two  or  three  species  are  known.  The  gills  have  a  single  wide  opening,  as  in  the  stur- 
geons; but  the  gill  lid  or  opereumm  is  merely  rudimental,  and  concealed  in  the  skin, 
whilst  there  is  an  approach  to  sharks  in  the  structure  of  the  gills.  The  only  known 
species  of  C.  is  0.  monstrasa,  occasionally  found  in  the  British  seas,  and  more  common 
in  more  northern  latitudes  it  ^s  sometimes  called  the  kivg  of  the  herrings.  It  pursues 
the  shoals  of  herrings,  and  is  consequently  sometimes  taken  in  herring-nets.  It  is  seldom 
more  than  8  ft.  long.  Its  general  color  ts  silvery  white,  the  upper  parts  mottled  with 
brown.     It  produces  very  large  leathery  eggs. 

CHIKJBBA,  a  mythical  monster,  described  by  Homer  as  having  a  lion's  head,  a  iroat's 
body,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon.  The  rationalistic  account  of  C.  is,  that  it  represented  a 
mountain  in  Lyciawho.se  top  was  the  resort  of  lions,  its  middle  of  goats,  and  the  mnrsliy 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  which  abounded  with  serpents.  In  the  same  manner,  Belle- 
rophon's  (q.v.)  victory  over  the  C.  is  explained  by  saying,  that  he  first  made  his  residence 
on  this  mountain,  'f  he  myth  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  belonged  to  Asia  Minor,  as 
gigantic  carvings  of  the  C.  on  rocks  arc  there  found.  It  is  usually  represented  as  a  lion, 
out  of  the  back  of  which  grows  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goat.— C.  is  used  figuratively  to 
denote  any  monstrous  or  impossible  conception,  the  unnatural  birth  of  the  lancy.  It  is 
frequently  depicted  on  shields,  as  a  heraldic  charge. 

GHDCAFH'ILA.    See  Winter-gbben. 

CHIMA'RA,  or  Chimaki.      See  Ceraunian  Mountaiub. 

CHIMAY,  Jeanne  Marie  Ignace  TniiRftsE,  Princess  of:  1775-1886;  daughter  of 
count  Cabarrus,  minister  of  finance  in  Spain;  early  married  to  M.  de  Pontenay,  soon 
divorced,  and  next  married  to  Tallien,  the  French  revolutionist,  whom  she  induced  to 
engage  in  a  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  and  thus  made  herself  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  revolution  of  July,  1794.  Her  beauty  and  her  free  manners  with  her  con- 
sequent social  triumphs  gave  her  husband  offen.se,  and  he  left  her,  going  with  Napoleon 
to  Egypt.  A  mutual  divorce  followed  on  his  return,  and  Jeanne  then  married  count 
Caraman,  with  whom  she  lived  peaceably.  While  ranking  first  among  the  beauties  of 
the  time,  she  was  never  adraittea  to  court  circles.  She  is  represented  as  amiable,  witty, 
kind,  and  always  ready  to  serve  even  her  enemies. 

CHIXBOBA'CO,  a  conical  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Quito,  21,510  ft.  above  the  sea,  but 

only  about  13,000  above  the  level  of  its  own  table-land.    It  is  capped  with  perpetual 

snow,  and  was  long  regarded  as  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  world.    Latterly,  how- 
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ever,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  overtopped  by  some  peaks,  not  merely  of  the  Hima 
ayas,  but  even  of  the  central  division  of  its  own  chain.  Its  lat.  and  long,  are  1  2^  < . 
and  79°  west.  The  summit  was  for  the  first  time  reached  by  Stllbel  in  1872.  Humboldt 
ascended  within  2,138  ft.  of  it,  and  Boussingault  and  Hall  within  1729. 

CHDCE'BE,  *•  the  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bishop,  to  which  the  lawn-sleeves  are  now 
generally  attached."  8ince  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  has  been  of  bUick  saiin,  but 
previously  it  was  of  a  scarlet  color,  like  that  worn  by  the  bishops  when  assembled  in 
-convocation,  and  when  the  sovereign  attends  parliament. 

CHIKES,  music  performed  on  bells  in  a  church  tower,  either  by  the  hands  of  a  per 
former  or  by  mechanism.     The  most  perfect  C.  are  to  be  found  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 

CHIMES  (ante).  This  class  of  music  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  some  of  tlu 
Oerman  monasteries,  and  the  first  instrument  for  the  production  of  C.  to  have  Iwxd 
made  in  1487  at  Alost,  in  the  Netherlands.  Among  the  celebrated  chimes'of  Europe  an 
those  of  Copenhagen,  Ghent,  and  Amsterdam.  A  number  of  bells  is  required  for  i 
proper  execution  of  this  music.  The  carillons  d  darier  are  played  like  a  piano-forte:  thf 
keys  are  handles  connected  with  the  bells  by  rods  or  cords,  and  the  carillanTietir  empln\> 
his  hands  and  feet  to  play  an  air.  The  pedals  communicate  with  the  larger  bells  fortL 
bass.  The  keys  on  which  the  treble  notes  depend  are  struck  with  the  hand,  which  i? 
protected  by  a  leather  covering.  It  is  stated  that  Potthoff,  a  blind  organist  of  Am<t : 
dam,  was  able  to  perform  fugues  on  this  instrument.  The  invention  of  carillon  machic 
ery  is  of  modern  origin ;  one  person  now  is  able  by  simply  turning  a  barrel  similar  tr 
that  of  a  music  box  to  chime  eight  bells  with  little  difficulty.  C.  have  been  largely  inin) 
duced  into  our  American  churches.  In  New  York  there  are  four  churches  that  have  l:irj 
chimes,  St.  Thomas,  Grace,  Trinity,  and  St.  Ann's.  The  C.  of  Christ  church  in  Phils 
delphia,  Christ  church  in  Boston,  and  Trinity  church  in  New  York,  are  probably  tk 
oldest  in  this  country.  Little  is  known  of  the  Trinity  church  bells,  except  that  five  of 
them  were  cast  in  London  before  the  year  1845.  The  ten  bells  have  an  aggregate  weight 
of  about  15,000  lbs.;  the  largest  weighs  3,081  lbs.,  the  smallest,  700  lbs.;  thev  are  huni: 
in  a  frame-work  of  wood,  and  the  machinery  is  somewhat  primitive.  St.  Thoin:t> 
church  has  ten  bells  which  were  cast  at  Meneely's  in  w.  Troy,  and  put  up  in  1874;  th«.^ 
are  very  fine  in  tone  and  tune.  Grace  church  has  ten  bells  with  an  aggregate  weight  r'. 
10,300  lbs.,  the  largest,  called  the  Hector's  bell,  weighs  2,835  lbs. ;  they  are  played  on  I] 
means  of  a  carillon  d  clavier,  like  those  in  Holland.  The  C.  of  old  Christ  church  i. 
Philadelphia  are  of  historic  interest.  These  bells  were  sent  from  England  as  a  pre-ni 
from  q^ueen  Anne ;  they  were  taken  down  during  the  revolution,  and  sunk  in  the  Deb 
ware  river,  as  it  was  feared  the  British  might  capture  them.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
they  were  hung  in  the  old  belfry;  and  may  now  be  heard  on  every  holidav  through  ili 
year.  Christ  church  in  Boston  also  has  an  ancient  and  notable  chime.  fiiU  and  partl.-i 
chimes,  the  latter  called  peals,  can  now  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  ar? 
three  sets  of  chimes  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  Hartfont 
St.  James  church  in  Birmingham,  Conn. ;  old  St.  John's  in  Savannah,  Ga. ;  churches  c' 
different  denominations  in  Indianapolis,  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Cleveland,  O. ;  Concord,  N.  11. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  and  many  others,  produce  chime  music.  Worth  mentioning  »n 
those  of  St.  Ann's,  in  Brooklyn;  St.  John's,  in  Newark;  Grace  church,  and  St.  Patrick'^ 
in  Buffalo:  the  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  Albany;  St.  Paul's,  in  Kiaii 
ing.  Pa. ;  Pilgrim  church,  in  St.  Louis;  in  the  bell -tower  of  Cornell  university,  at  Ithaca 
N.  Y. ;  and  in  the  college  chapel  at  Amherst,  Mass.  The  half  C.  and  peals  in  the  Unitiii 
States  are  very  numerous.     (See  Bbll,  ante.) 

CHIHKET  (Ft.  ch^minee,  Lat.  caminus).  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  C , 
in  its  present  sense  of  a  funnel  from  the  hearth  or  fire-place  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  is  3 
modern  invention.  In  Greek  houses  it  is  supposed  that  there  were  no  chimneys,  and 
that  the  smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  What  the  arrangement  was  Si 
houses  in  which  there  was  an  upper  story,  is  not  known;  perhaps  the  smoke  was  cor. 
veyed  by  a  short  funnel  through  the  side-wall  of  the  house,  which  seems  to  have  betn 
the  first  form  of  C.  invented  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Roman  caminus,  again,  was  nc' 
a  C,  but  a  sort  of  stove;  and  it  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute,  whelhcj*  the  Roman-: 
had  anv  artificial  mode  of  carrying  off  the  smoke,  or  whether  it  was  allowed  to  escaj>e 
through  the  doors,  windows,  and  openings  in  the  roof.  As  the  climate  and  tlie  habit> 
of  the  people  both  led  to  the  houses  of  the  ancients  being  very  much  more  open  than  oll^ 
are,  it  is  probable  that  the  occasional  fires  w^hicli  they  had  of  wood  or  charcoal  mav  baTc 
given  them  no  great  inconvenience.  It  is  known,  besides,  that  the  rooms  in  Soraan 
houses  were  frequently  heated  by  means  of  hot  air,  which  was  brought  in  pipes  from  a 
furnace  below.  In  England,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  chimney-shafts  earlier 
than  the  12th  century.  In  Rochester  castle  {drca  1130),  complete  fire-places  appear:  but 
the  flues  go  onlv  a  few  feet  up  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  are  then  turned  out 
through  the  wall  to  the  back  oi  the  fire-place,  the  openings  being  small  oblong  hole*. 
The  earliest  chimney-shafts  are  circular,  and  of  considerable  height.  Afterward.-, 
chimneys  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Previous  to  the  16th  c,  many  of  them 
are  short,  and  terminatea  by  a  spire  or  pinnacle,  having  apertures  of  various  shapes^ 
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These  apertures  are  sometimes  in  the  pinnacle,  sometimes  under  it,  the  smoke  elScaping 
as  from  some  modern  manufacturing  chimney-stalks  which  are  built  in  the  form  of  an 
Egyptian  obelisk.  Clustered  chimney-stalks  do  not  appear  until  late  in  the  15th  c, 
when  they  seem  to  have  been  introduced  simultaneously  with  the  use  of  brick  for  this 
purpose.  Eacii  of  the  earlier  clustered  chimneys  consists  of  two  flues  which  adhere  to 
each  other,  and  are  not  set  separate,  as  afterwards  was  the  practice.  Long  after  they 
were  invented,  and  in  use  for  other  rooms,  our  ancestors  did  not  generally  introduce  them 
into  their  halls,  which,  till  the  end  of  the  15th,  or  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  continued  as 
formerly  to  be  heated  by  a  fire  on  an  open  hearth  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  the  smoke 
escaping  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  known  by  the  name  of  louvre.  In  many  of 
the  older  halls  in  which  chimneys  exist,  they  have  evidently  been  inserted  about  this 
period. 

The  action  of  a  C.  depends  upon  the  simple  principle,  that  a  column  of  heated  air 
is  lighter  than  a  cooler  column  of  equal  height ;  when  therefore  a  flue  full  of  heated 
air  communicates  freely  by  the  lower  part  with  the  cooler  air  around  it,  the  greater 
weight  of  the  latter  pushes  the  warm  air  upwards,  and  thus  an  ascending  current  is  pro- 
duced. Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  draught  of  a  C.  will  thus  be  proportional  to 
its  perpendicular  height,  and  the  difference  between  the  temperature  within  and  without 
it.  The  straighter  and  more  perpendicular  the  C,  the  stronger  will  be  the  draught, 
because  the  friction  of  the  ascendiuff  current  will  be  less,  and  the  cooling  effect  of  a 
long  or  tortuous  course  will  be  saved.  The  maximum  efficiency  of  a  given  C.  is  attained 
when  all  the  air  that  passes  up  it  enters  by  the  bottom  of  the  fire.  In  this  case,  its 
temperature  is  raised  to  the  uttermost  by  passing  through  the  whole  of  the  fire,  and  the 
fire  is  at  the  same  time  urged  to  vivid  combustion  by  the  blast  thus  obtained.  A  power- 
ful furnace  maybe  constructed  by  connecting  a  suitable  fire-place,  capable  of  being 
closed  all  roundf  excepting  at  the  bottom,  with  a  tall  0. ;  and  the  amount  of  draught  may 
be  regulated  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  aperture  through  which  the  air  is  admitted 
lo  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place,  or  by  an  adjustable  opening  above  the  fire-place,  which 
will  diminish  the  effective  draught  as  its  size  is  Increased,  or  by  a  combination  of  both 
of  these  contrivances. 

When  the  fireplace  can  be  inclosed  thus,  there  is  little  liability  to  descending  cur- 
rents or  "  smoky  chimneys,"  as  they  are  called,  even  when  the  C.  is  very  short,  or  has  a 
tortuous  course.  It  is  chiefly  with  open  fireplaces  that  this  defect  occurs,  and  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  is  a  subject  of  some  interest  and  importance.  As  with 
most  other  evils,  the  prevention  is  far  easier  than  the  cure;  for  by  properly  constructing 
the  C.  in  accordance  with  the  principles  above  stated — by  placing  the  opening  of  the  C. 
as  nearly  over  the  fire,  and  contract  iiig  the  open  space  above  the  fire,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble—downward smoking  may  in  most  cases  be  easily  prevented.  When  a  C.  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  wall  or  building  nearly  as  high  as  itself,  or — what  is  still  worse — 
higher,  it  is  apt  to  smoke  on  account  of  the  eddies  and  other  complex  currents  in  the 
air,  caused  by  the  interference  which  such  an  obstacle  presents  to  the  regular  movemei^ 
of  the  wind.  In  towns,  such  tortuous  movements  of  the  atmosphere  are  very  common, 
and  the  contrivance  for  preventing  the  wind  from  blowing  down  the  chimneys  are  very 
numerous,  and  often  grotesque.  Revolving  cowls  of  various  forms,  but  alike  in  having 
a  nearly  horizontal  outlet,  which  is  so  turned  by  the  wind  that  the  mouth  shall  always 
point  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  whence  the  wind  is  blowing,  are  the  most  com- 
mon, and  usually  the  most  effectual.  They  are  generally  constructed  of  sheet-zinc,  with 
an  arrow,  a  flattened  pigeon,  or  other  device,  as  a  vane,  to  determine  the  rotation  of 
the  cowl.  The  curing  of  smoky  chimneys,  in  conjunction  with  the  economizing  of 
fuel,  was  one  of  the  favorite  subjects  of  investigation  of  that  very  practjpal  philosopher, 
count  Uumford.  He  says:  **  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  nature  and 
j)ropertie8  of  elastic  fluicls — of  air,  smoke,  and  vapor — and  to  examine  the  laws  of  their 
motions,  and  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  being  rarefied  by  heat,  will  perceive 
that  it  would  be  as  much  a  miracle  if  smoke  should  not  rise  in  a  chimney — all  hin- 
drances to  its  ascent  being  removed — as  that  water  should  refuse  to  run  in  a  siphon,  or 
to  descend  a  river.  The  whole  mystery,  therefore,  of  curing  smoky  chimneys  is  com- 
prised in  this  simple  direction:  find  out  and  remove  those  local  hindrances  which  forci- 
bly prevent  the  smoke  from  following  its  natural  tendency  to  go  up  the  chimney;  or 
rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  which  prevent  its  being  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of 
the  heavier  air  of  the  room."*  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  above  500  smoking  chim- 
neys that  he  has  had  under  his  hands,  and  which  were  supposed  incurable,  and  states 
that  he  was  never  obliged,  "  except  in  one  single  instance,  to  have  recourse  to  any  other 
method  of  cure  than  merely  reducing  the  fireplace  and  throat  of  the  chimney,  or  that 

J)art  of  it  which  lies  immediately  above  the  fireplace,  to  a  proper  form*  and  just 
iraenaions." 
In  this  reduction,  the  section  of  the  fireplace  is  changed  in  form,  and  size,  whence  it 
is  better  adapted  for  radiation  into  the  room  than  the  former  square  opening;  the  fire 
being  brought  further  forward,  has  also  more  heating  effect;  the  space  of  the  fireplace 
being  smaller,  the  air  within  it  will,  with  a  given  siz^  fire,  become  hotter,  and  therefore 
• 

*  Bssaya :  PoliticcU,  Economical,  and  Philotophical,  by  Benjamin  oount  Bumford,  vol.  1.  p. 
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have  more  ascending  power;  while  in  the  contracted  throat  widening  downwards,  and 
having  its  sides  strongly  heated,  there  is  a  rapid  rush  of  heated  air,  which  carries  the 
smoke  upwards,  and  resists  the  passage  of  temporary  down-draughts.  Most  modem 
chimneys  and  fireplaces  are  now  constructed  in  accordance  with  count  Rumford's  sug- 
gestions.    See  Grate. 

One  frequent  cause  of  smoky  chimneys  is  the  want  of  sufficient  inlet  for  air  to  the 
room.  Sand-bags  placed  under  doors,  and  other  devices  for  preventing  ventilation,  may 
cause  a  well-constructed  C.  to  smoke.  Openings  must  exist  somewhere,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  supply  the  air  which  is  to  ascend  the  chimney.  If  tlie  air  enters  the  room 
on  the  same  side  as  the  fireplace,  and  sudden  ^usts  of  au*  pass  across  the  front  of  the 
fireplace,  a  temporary  descending  current  is  likely  to  be  produced.  The  openings  are 
best  opposite  the  fire.  For  the  methods  of  arranging  and  regulating  such  openings  for 
the  admission  of  air,  see  VENTiiiATiON. 

Tall  factory-chimneys,  usually  built  of  brick,  are  very  costly  structures,  many  of 
them  rivaling  in  height  our  loftiest  cathedral  spires.  Their  construction  has  been  con- 
siderably economized  by  building  from  the  inside,  and  thus  saving  the  expensive  scaf- 
folding. Their  walls  are  built  very  thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  thinner  upwards: 
recesses  are  left  at  regular  intervals  in  the  inside,  and  stout  wooden  or  iron  bars  rest 
upon  these  to  form  a  sort  of  temporary  ladder  for  the  workmen  to  ascend;  the  materials 
are  hoisted  by  ropes  and  pulleys. 

Sheet-iron  chimneys  are  largely  used  in  Belgium.  They  are  much  cheaper  but  less 
durable  than  brick,  and  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  rapid  cooling  by  the  action 
of  the  external  air. 

CHIKPAN'ZEE,  Troglodytes  ntger,  a  species  of  ape ;  one  of  those  which  in  form  and 
structure  exhibit  the  CTcatest  resemblance  to  man.  It  is  a  native  of  the  wannest  parts 
of  Africa;  to  which  also  the  gorilla  (q.v.),  a  larger  species  of  the  same  genus,  belongs. 
The  C.  is  sometimes  called  the  black  orang;  but  differs  from  the  orans  (q.v.)  {pithccKi) 
of  Asia  in  the  proportionally  shorter  arms,  which,  however,  are  much  lon^r  than  those 
of  man ;  in  the  possession  of  an  additional  dorsal  vertebra,  and  an  additional  or  thir- 
teenth pair  of  ribs;  and  in  other  particulars,  in  some  of  which  it  more  nearly  resembles, 
and  in  others  more  widely  differs,  from  the  human  species.  In  both,  the  difference 
from  man  is  very  wide  in  the  general  adaptation  of  the  structure  for  movement  on  ali- 
fours  and  for  climbing  and  moving  about  among  branches,  rather  than  for  erect  walking. 
although  the  0.  is  able  to  move  in  an  erect  posture  more  easily  than  any  other  ape, 
usually,  however,  when  so  doing,  holding  its  thighs  with  its  hands;  and  still  more  in  the 
form  of  the  skull,  and  consequent  aspect  of  the  countenance,  the  facial  angle  being  as 
low  as  85°  in  the  C.  when  it  is  measured  without  regard  to  the  high  bony  ridges  which 
project  above  the  eyes;  the  jaws  excessively  projecting,  and  the  outline  of  the  face 
rather  concave.  There  is  also  an  important  dinerence  from  the  human  species  in  the  den 
tition ;  although  the  number  of  teeth  of  each  kind  is  the  same,  the  canine  teeth  of  the  apes 
are  elongated,  so  as  to  pass  each  other,  and  corresponding  intervals  are  provided  for  them 
in  the  opposite  jaw.  An  interesting  point  of  difference  of  the  anatomy  of  the  C.  and 
orang  from  that  of  man,  is  in  the  muscle  which  in  man  terminates  in  a  single  tendon, 
and  concentrates  its  action  on  the  great  toe,  terminating  in  the  apes  in  three  tendons, 
none  of  which  is  connected  with  the  great  toe  or  hinder  thumb,  but  which  flex  the 
three  middle  toes;  part  of  the  adaptation  of  the  foot  for  clasping  as  a  hand.  The  great 
toe  both  of  the  C.  and  orang  is  shorter  than  the  other  toes,  and  opposed  to  them  as  a 
thumb. 

The  C.  doestnot  seem  to  attain  a  height  of  quite  4  ft.  when  in  an  erect  posture.  Its 
skin  is  thinly  covered  with  long  black  hair  in  front;  the  hair  is  thicker  on  the  head, 
back,  and  limbs.  The  ears  are  remarkablv  prominent,  thin,  and  naked,  not  unlike 
human  ears  in  shape.  The  nose  appears  as  little  more  than  a  mere  wrinkle  of  the  skin. 
The  thumb  of  the  hand  is  small  and  weak,  that  of  the  foot  comparatively  large  and 
powerful.  In  a  wild  state,  the  animal  appears  to  be  gregarious,  but  its  habits  are  not 
well  known:  Truth  and  fable  have  been  so  mixed  up  in  the  accounts  of  it  that  new 
information  must  be  obtained  from  reliable  sources,  before  even  thin^  not  in  themselves 
very  improbable  can  be  l)elieved.  In  a  state  of  confinement,  it  exhibits,  at  least  when 
young,  considerable  gentleness  and  docility,  and  readily  learns  to  imitate  human  actions, 
m  eating  with  a  spoon,  drinking  out  of  a  glass,  and  the  like;  but  its  intelligence  does 
not  appear  to  be  superior  to  that  of  many  other  monkeys,  or  indeed  of  many  kinds  of 
brutes.  Its  natural  food  consists  chiefly  of  fruit  and  other  vegetable  substances;  in 
confinement,  it  exhibits  a  great  fondness  for  sweetmeats  and  for  wine.  The  C.  is 
impatient  of  cold,  and  the  cUmate  of  Britain  soon  proves  fatal  to  it 

CHIMSEYANS,  Indians  of  the  n.w.  coast  of  North  America,  between  58*  and  55" 
n.,  including  several  small  tribes.  They  are  noted,  like  the  Indians  of  Aliwka,  for  dis- 
figuring themselves  by  inserting  a  large  piece  of  wood  or  ivory  in  the  under  lip.  Their 
language  is  said  to  be  sonorous  and  comprehensive. 
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OHIHA,  or  Chika-warb.    See  Pobcelaut. 

CHINA  BABK,  a  name  of  cinchona  (q.v.)  bark,  often  to  be  met  in  books,  and  in  com- 
mon use  on  the  contiuent.  It  is  derived,  not  from  the  empire  of  China,  but  from  kina 
or  qyina,  the  Peruvian  name  of  cinchona. 

CHINA  CLATy  or  Kaolin.     See  Clat. 

CHINA  0BA8S,  or  Chinese  Qkass,  the  popular  name  of  a  fiber  used  in  China  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  beautiful  fabric  known  as  grMS-cloth.  The  name  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  belief  that  the  liber  was  that  of  a  grass;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  it  being 
chiefly  obtained  from  bahmeria  (q.v.)  mvea,  a  plant  allied  to  the  nettle.  Besides  this 
and  other  species  of  the  natural  order  urticaee<B,  other  plants,  as  species  of  corchorus 
(q.v.)  and  sida  (q^.v.)  are  believed  to  yield  fibers  employed  in  the  same  manufacture. 
The  fibers  are  said  not  to  be  spun  after  the  European  manner,  but  joined  into  long 
threads  by  twisting  their  ends  together.  Grass-cloth  is  now  brought  in  considerable 
quantity  to  Europe,  especially  in  the  form  of  pocket-handkerchiefs.  It  has  a  fine  glossy 
appearance  and  a  peculiar  transparency. 

CHINANBE'(}A,  a  t.  of  Central  America,  Nicaragua,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
foot  of  some  mountains,  about  18  m.  n.w.  of  Leon,  and  about  10  m.  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  houses  are  straggling,  of  one  story,  built  of  adobes,  and  many  of  them  are 
inclosed  by  gardens  and  plantations.  Maize,  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  and  poultry  are  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about  10,000. — Old  Chinandega,  which  is  contiguous,  has 
a  pop.  of  about  4,0()b. 

CHINA  BOOT,  the  root,  or  rather  the  rhizome  (root-stock)  of  smilax  China,  a  climbing 
shnibby  plant,  closely  allied  to  sarsaparilla,  and  belonging  to  the  same  genus;  a  native 
of  China,  Cochin-Chma,  and  Japan.  See  Sarsaparilla  and  Smilace^.  The  stem  is 
round  and  prickly,  the  leaves  thin  and  roundish  oblong;  the  rhizome  tuberous  and 
large;  sub-astringent  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  and  is 
imported  in  a  dry  state  into  Europe;  but  it  is  also  employed  in  the  e.  as  an  article  of 
food.    It  abounds  in  starch. 

CHINA  WAX,  produced  by  an  insect  which  lies  on  the  ash  trees  of  China.  It  is 
scraped  from  the  limbs,  melted  and  strained,  when  it  resembles  bees'  wax. 

CHINCHA  ISLANDS,  three  small  islands  in  the  Pacific,  13**  38'  s.  and  76°  28'  w., 
12  m.  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  106  m.  from  Callao.  The  largest,  known  as  north 
island,  is  only  about  170  acres  in  surface.  The  importance  of  the  islands  is  owing  to 
their  immense  deposits  of  ^ano.  They  are  of  granitic  formation,  rising  from  the  sea 
in  pl^ipitous  dins,  worn  mto  countless  caves  and  hollows,  which  furnish  convenient 
resting  places  for  sea-fowl.  Their  highest  point,  now  113  ft.,  was  once  nearly  90  ft. 
higher,  the  whole  deposit  being  of  guano.  The  name  of  the  islands  and  of  the  town 
and  valley  of  Chincha  in  the  mainland  is  derived  from  an  ancient  Indian  race,  which  has 
left  some  interesting  relics  of  its  sojourn.  A  stone  idol  and  two  water-pots  of  grotesque 
form  were  discovered  under  62  ft.  of  guano;  and  a  number  of  wooden  idols,  two  regal 
emblems,  and  a  curious  stone  slab  have  been  found.  In  1846,  the  amount  of  gunno  in 
these  islands  was  estimated  to  be  18,250,000  tons,  and  in  1852  there  still  remained  12,- 
360,000  tons.  The  supply  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  Between  1853  and  1872,  8,000,000 
were  taken  from  the  n.  and  middle  islands.  In  1868,  there  was  a  population  of  6,000; 
in  1874,  only  105  remained. 

CHINCHAYCO'CHA,  a  lake  in  Peru,  10'  42'  s.  and  75"  40'  w.,  10  m.  s.s.e.  of  Pasco, 
and  18,000  ft.  above  sea- level.     It  is  85  m.  long  by  about  7  wide. 

CHINCH  BUG,  Bli8»us  l&ucopte7*us,  an  insect  which  has  sometimes  done  immense 
damage  to  wheat  and  other  crops  in  the  western  United  States.  The  female  lays  her  eggs 
on  the  ground,  and  there  are  often  two  swarms  of  bugs  in  a  single  year,  one  in  June  and 
one  in  the  autumn.  The  chinch  bug  is  from  a  seventh  to  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length;  the 
wing-covers  are  black,  with  three  or  four  white  dashes,  sometimes  wanting;  the 
body  is  usually  black,  though  the  unwinged  young  are  at  first  red;  with  a  white  band 
on  the  back. 

CHINCHEW,  or  Chinchu,  an  ancient  and  famous  port  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Fuh-keen,  27**  57'  n.  and  118**  35'  east.  Though  occasionally  visited  by  missionaries  and 
others,  Chinchu  is  not  one  of  the  treaty  ports.  The  chief  exports  are  tea,  sugar,  china- 
ware,  tobacco,  and  nankeens.  The  Enirlish  Presbyterians  have  had  a  chapel  in  the  city 
since  1862.  In  the  middle  ages  this  citv'  was  the  great  port  for  western  trade  with 
China,  and  was  known  to  Europeans  as  Dayton. 

CHINCHILLA,  Chinchilla,  Eru/ynys,  or  Callomyn,  a  genus  of  South  American  quad- 
rupeds, of  the  order  radenUa;  the  type  of  a  family,  chiachilUda,  allied  to  cavies  {cavid(p\ 
but  differing  from  them  in  possessing  clavicles.  The  general  aspect  is  somewhat  rabbit - 
like.  There  are  several  genera  of  chinchilUdif,  distinguished  in  part  by  the  number  of 
toes;  the  true  chinchillas  having  four,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  on  the  fore-feet,  and 
four  on  the  hind -feet;  whilst  in  the  genus  lagidium  or  lagotis  there  are  four  on  each  foot; 
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and  in  lagMtomm,  four  on  the  fore- feet  and  three  on  the  hind-feet.  AH  the  species  of  tUs 
family  are  grcearious ;  feed  mucli  on  roots,  for  which  their  strong  and  sharp  incisors  are 
particularly  adapted;  and  live  either  in  holes,  which  they  select  fov  themselves  in  rocky 
districts,  or  in  burrows,  which  they  excavate.  They  are  valued  for  their  fur,  particularly 
the  CHINCHII.LA  of  the  Andes  (C.  lamgera),  of  which  the  fur  constitutes  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  Their  numbers  are  said  to  be  sensibly  decreasing  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  for  the  fur.  The  ancient  Peruvians  were  accustomed  to  employ  the 
wool  of  the  C.  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics.  Molina  suggests  Uiat  it  might 
easily  and  profitably  be  kept  in  a  domesticated  state. 

CHIHCHULA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Albacete,  10  m.  8.e.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  situated  on  an  abrupt  rocky  hill,  crowned  by  a  castle,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  with  good  streets,  and  a  fine 
parish  church,  containing  some  excellent  works  of  art.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth, 
linen,  leather,  earthenware,  and  glass,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produoe  of  the 
district.     Pop.  7,500. 

CHIHCHOH',  at.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Madrid,  25  m.  8.8.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Ta^us,  and  is  well  built,  with  wide, 
regular,  and  clean  streets.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitauis, 
but  leather,  linen,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured  to  a  small  extent.     Pop.  5,400. 

CHINDWABA,  a  t.  in  the  central  provinces  of  India,  lat.  22*"  3'  n.,  and  long.  78  58 
east.  It  occupies  a  plateau  amid  the  Deoghur  mountains,  standing  2,100  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  climate  is  consequently  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  salubrious  in 
India,  attracting  many  visitors  in  search  of  health  or  recreation.     Pop.  72,  8,626. 

OHIHX,  La,  a  village  of  the  dominion  of  Canada  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island  of 
Montreal,  and  about  9  m.  to  the  w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Both  the  city  and  the 
village  stand  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  rather,  of  a  branch  of  the  Ottawa; 
for  here,  and  at  least  10  or  12  m.  further  down,  these  united  rivers  keep  their  waters 
unmingled.  As  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  stream  forms  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis* 
the  consequent  interruption  of  the  navigation  naturally  rendered  La  C.  a  turningpoiul 
between  the  maritime  and  the  inland  communications.  Gradually,  however,  its  impor- 
tance in  this  respect  has  been  diminished,  if  not  extinguished,  by  works  between  it  and 
Montreal — a  canal,  a  railway,  and  even  improvements  in  the  rapids  themselves.  The 
pop.  in  1871  was  1696. 

CHIKEBE  EMFIBE,  a  vast  territory  in  eastern  Asia,  comprehending  five  great  divisions, 
viz.:  1.  Mantchuria  (q.v.);  2.  Mongolia  (q.  v.);  3.  Turkestan  (q.v.);  4.  Thibet  (q.  v.);  5. 
China  proper  or  the  eighteen  provinces  {S/Uh-pd-sang),  including  the  two  large  islands  of 
Formosa  and  Hainan — the  former  being  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Fuh-keen,  an(^the 
latter  as  a  department  of  Kwang-tung. 

C/iina  Projjer  occupies  the  eastern  slope  of  the  table-lands  of  central  Asia.  In  form  it 
approaches  to  a  square,  and  covers  a  surface  eighteen  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  It 
is  mhabited  by  more  than  360  millions  of  the  human  race,  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, ruled  by  the  same  laws,  speakinir  the  same  language,  studying  the  same  literature, 
possessing  a  |!:rcater  homogeneity,  a  history  extending  over  a  longer  period,  and  a  mon; 
enduring  national  existence  than  any  other  people,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times: 
indeed,  when  we  consider  its  high  antiquity,  its  peculiar  civilization,  its  elaborate  admlu* 
istrative  machinery,  its  wondrous  language,  its  philosophy  and  classic  literature,  its 
manufacturing  industry  and  natural  productions,  giving  rise  to  such  a  gigantic  com- 
merce with  our  own  land,  China  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  country  in  the  world. 
and  is  worth  a  closer  and  more  serious  study  than  has  yet  been  generally  accorded  to  it 
China  proper  is  included  between  18'  and  40"*  n.  lat.  (which  takes  m  the  bland  of 
Hainan),  and  98"  to  124°  e.  longitude.  Its  coast-line  exceeds  2,500  m.  and  the  land- 
frontier  4,400  miles.  A  line  ninning  direct  n.  and  s.  would  give  a  length  of  1474  m. ;  and 
another  at  right  angles  to  this,  1^5  m. ;  but  one  drawn  diagonally  from  its  north- 
eastern extremity  through  Yim-nan  would  measure  1669  miles.  The  area  of  China 
§  roper  is  usually  given  as  1,297,999  sq.m. ;  but  Dr.  Williams  considers  that  the  entin^ 
imensions  of  the  18  provinces,  as  Uie  Chinese  define  them,  cannot  be  much  under 
2,000.000  sq.  miles.  All  these  measurements,  however,  must  be  taken  as  mere  approxi- 
mations. 

Pfif/.n>al  Features. — China  has  a  general  slope  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  two  principal  mountain-chains  divide  ^t  into  three  lend 
tudinal  basins,  drained  by  those  great  rivers  for  which  China  is  famous.  Within  its 
provinces  are  found  alluvial  plains,  fertile  river  vallevs,  large  populous  towns,  as  well  a* 
thinly  inhabited,  hilly,  and  mountainous  regions.  To  descril^  its  suface  more  particu- 
larly, it  may  he  viewed  under  its  natural  divisions  of  mountainous  countr>-,  hilly  countrr. 
and  the  great  plain.  The  first  comprehends  more  than  half  the  region  between  the 
meridian  113"^  and  Thibet.  East  of  this  meridian,  and  to  the  s.  of  the  Yang-tsc-kianf 
river,  is  the  hilly  countrv,  which  includes  the  provinces  of  Fuh-keen.  Keang-se,  Kwarjr 
tung,  and  a  portion  of  llu-nan  and  Hu-pih;  while  to  the  n.e.  stretches  the  great  plaip. 
This  latter  extends  from  the  great  wall  to  30"  n.  lat. ;  a  line  drawn  from  King-chow  in 
Hu-pih  to  Hwae-kiug  on  the  iTellow  river,  may  be  considered  its  western  lioiit;  and  tb-: 
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sea  forms  its  boundary  on  the  east.    This  vast  and  generally  fertile  tract  has  an  area 
of  210,000  sq.  miles,  and  supports  a  population  of  177  millions. 

From  the  mountains  of  Thibet  two  grand  ranges  stretch  across  China,  having  a  general 
direction  from  s.w.  to  n.e.  The  more  northerly  of  these — ^the  Thsin-ling  or  Blue  moun- 
tains— are  included  between  the  parallels  of  81  °  and  84**.  The  southern  or  Nan-ling  chain 
is  a  spur  of  the  Himalayas.  Commencing  in  Yun-nan,  it  bounds  Ewang-se,  Kwang- 
tung,  and  Fuh-keen  on  the  n.,  and  passing  through  the  province  of  Che-kcang — where 
some  of  its  peaks  reach  the  height  of  12,000  ft. — enters  theseaatKing-po;  thus  forming  ' 
a  continuous  barrier — penetrated  only  by  a  few  steep  passes,  of  which  the  Hei-kwan, 
or  Mei  Pass,  is  the  best  known — that  separates  the  coast-land  of  south-eastern  China 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  great  chain  throws  off  numerous  spurs  to  the  s.  and 
e.,  wliich,  dipping  into  the  sea,  rise  above  it  as  a  belt  of  rugged  islands  along  the 
southern  half  of  the  Chinese  sea-board.  Of  this  belt,  the  Chusan  archipelago  is  the 
most  northerly  portion. 

The  magnificent  river-nystem  of  China  is  represented  by  those  noble  twin  streams,  the 
Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river,  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which,  springing  from  the  same 
water-shed,  the  eastern  mountains  of  Thiij«t,  are  widely  separated  in  their  mid  course, 
but  enter  the  sea  within  2''  of  each  other.  The  former  has  its  source  in  d6|^^  n.  lat.  and 
about  96**  e.  long. ;  and  after  a  very  tortuous  course,  empties  itself  into  the  ocean  in  lat. 
34°.*  It  is  a  *' mighty,  impracticable,  turbid,  furious  stream"  for  the  most  part,  and 
little  adapted  for  Chinese  navigation.  But  the  river  most  beloved  by  the  Chinese  is  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  or  "son  of  the  ocean" — more  correctly  translated,  *'  the  son  that  spreads  " 
— which  name  is  only  applied  to  it  by  the  natives  below  the  commencement  of  the  delta; 
for  above  that  it  is  called  simply  Ta-kiang  or  Qreat  river.  The  basin  drained  by  it  is 
estimated  at  750,000  sq.  miles.  Of  the  other  rivers  that  water  the  country,  the  Peiho  in 
the  n.,  and  the  Choo-keang  in  the  s.,  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  principal  lalces  of  China  are  live  in  number — viz.,  the  Tung-ting-hu,  in  118° 
e.  long.,  with  a  circumference  of  about  220  m. ;  the  Poyang-hu,  in  116  e.  long.,  90  m. 
in  length  by  20  in  breadth:  the  Hung-tsin-hu,  in  Keang-su;  the  Tsau-hu,  between  Ngan- 
kin-fu  and  Nankin;  and  the  Tai-hu,  in  120°  e.  long.  On  these  lakes,  artificially  con- 
structed floating  islands,  with  houses,  fields,  and  inhabitants,  animals,  and  birds,  are 
sometimes  seen. 

The  Grand  Canal  has  very  greatly  facilitated  the  internal  navigation  of  the  country. 
Until  lately  the  great  annual  grain-fieet,  with  its  480,000  tons  of  rice  for  the  use  of  the 
capital,  passed  from  the  s.  to  the  neighborhood  of  Pekin  by  this  great  water-way; 
thus  avoiding  the  storms  and  pirates  of  the  coast,  but  the  alteration  already  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  Hoang-ho,  has  rendered  it  comparatively  useless.  It  connects  Tien- 
tsin in  Chih-le  with  Hang-chow  in  Che-keang;  though  the  canal  proper  commences  in 
Shan-tung,  and  its  total  length  is  about  650  miles. 

Another  world-famous  structure  is  the  Great  Wall— called  Wan -li-chang  (myriad-mile- 
wall)  by  the  Chinese — which  was  built  by  the  first  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  about 
220  B.C.,  as  a  protection  against  the  Tartar  tribes.  It  traverses  the  northern  boundary 
of  China,  extending  from  8^°  e.  to  15°  w.  of  Pekin,  and  is  carried  over  the  highest  hills, 
through  the  deepest  valleys,  across  rivers  and  every  other  natural  obstacle.  The  length 
of  this  great  barrier  is,  according  to  McCulloch,  1250  m.  Including  a  parapet  of  5  ft., 
the  total  height  of  the  wall  is  20  ft. ;  thickness  at  the  base,  25  ft. :  and  at  the  top,  15  ft. 
Towers  or  bastions  occur  at  intervals  of  about  100  yds.  These  are  40  ft.  square  at  the 
base,  and  30  ft.  at  the  summit,  which  is  87  ft.,  and  in  some  instances  48  or  50  ft.,  from 
the  ground.  Earth  inclosed  in  brickwork  forms  the  mass  of  the  wall;  but  for  more 
than  half  its  length  it  is  little  else  than  a  heap  of  gravel  and  rubbish. 

Geology. — The  high  lands,  where  are  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  of  China,  consist 
of  granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks.  These  are  continued  round  the  s.  and  s.e.  of 
the  country,  until  they  leave  a  huge  basin,  through  which  flow  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and 
Hoang-ho,  occupied  by  fossiliferous  strata.  The  wild  and  rugged  scenery  of  the  larger 
portion  of  China  is  owing  to  the  predominance  of  those  crystalline  and  sub-crystalline 
rocks.  The  fossiliferous  strata  exhibit  representatives  of  the  various  formations.  The 
paleozoic  rocks  are  but  sparingly  developed  in  a  narrow  stripe  which  runs  from  near 
rekin  in  a  south-westerly  curve,  to  nearly  the  center  of  the  empire.  Cretaceous  rocks 
occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Tertiary  beds  fill  up  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  immense  basin ;  while  extensive  districts  to  the  w.  of  this  region,  extending  to  the 
crystalline  rocks  in  the  extreme  w.,  are  covered  with  modern  detritus. 

Though  no  active  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist  except  one  in  Formosa,  yet  indica- 
tions of  volcanic  action  are  not  wanting.  Salt  and  hot-water  springs  are  found  in  Yun- 
nan; sulphur  springs  near  Foochow;  and  wells  of  petroleum  in  Shen-se  and  Formosa. 
The  most  famous  amongst  the  mineral  of  China  is  jade  or  the  yu-stone,  obtained  chiefly 
m  Yun-nan.  Coal,  limestone,  and  porcelain  clays  are  abundant.  Precious  stones  are 
said  to  be  met  with  in  some  districts.    In  Yun-nan,  gold  is  washed  from  the  sands  of  the 

*  The  Hoang-ho  has  recently  altered  Its  conrae,  and  now  enteni  the  se*  in  a  somewhat  higher  lati 
tude.  Such  chanKes,  causinfc  losseB,  and  entailing  expense,  are  not  unusual;  and  hence  this  river  has 
been  called  *'  China's  sorrow." 
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rivers,  and  in  the  same  province  silver-mines  are  worked;  here,  too,  is  obtained  the  celt 
brated  pe-tung  or  white  copper.  All  the  commoner  metals  are  likewise  found  in  China. 
Near  the  city  of  Nin^-po  are  extensive  stone-quarries. 

Vegetable  Productions. — Our  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  China  has  been  much  advanced 
by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Fortune;  and  his  works  contain  valuable  notices  of  the  gtoii 
raphy,  culture,  and  varieties  of  the  tea-plant,  and  of  the  botany  of  the  country  generally 
The  tea-plant  {thea  viricUs  and  t?wa  bokea)  is  the  most  important  vegetable  production  of 
OUna.     See  Tea.     The  tallow-tree  {stillingia  sebifera),  the  dryandra  cordata  or  varnisb 
tree,  the  camphor-tree  ilaurus  camphora),  the  Chinese  pine  {pinus  sinensis),  the  Chinese 
banyan  (fieiis  TuUda),  the  funereal  cypress — introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Fortune 
— and  the  mulberry,  are  amongst  the  most  important  trees  of  China.    The  cocoa-nut 
and  other  palms  flourish  on  the  southern  coast.     Of  the  bamboo,  which  grows  as  far  n. 
as  lat.  38°,  there  are  63  principal  varieties;  and  it  is  said  that  the  bamboos  of  China  are 
more  valuable  than  her  mines,  and,  next  to  rice  and  silk,  yield  the  greatest  revenue. 
The  various  used  to  which  they  are  applied  is  truly  tistonishiug;  and,  amongst  other?, 
the  bamboo  is  famoas  as  an  instrument  of  punishment.     The  fruits  of  both  the  tropical 
and  temperate  zones — ^apples,  grapes,  pomegranates,  mangoes,  pine-apples,  three  spt^cies 
of  orange,  the  lichi,  etc. — ^are  found  in  the  country;  and  camellias,  azaleas,  and  garcicnia> 
are  natives  of  the  "  flowery  land."     The  nymphaa,  or  water-lily,  is  greatly  prized  by  the 
Chinese,  both  for  ornament  and  in  an  economical  point  of  view.    Agricnlitire  is  held  in 
higher  estimation  in  China  than,  perhaps,  any  other  country  in  the  world.     On  the  first 
day  of  each  year,  a  grand  state-ceremonjr  is  performed  in  its  honor.  The  emperor,  acccim 
panied  by  his  great  officers  of  state,  repairs  to  the  sacred  field,  and,  having  offered  sacri 
flees  on  an  altar  of  earth,  he  traces  a  furrow  with  the  plough,  and  his  example  is  follo^ea 
by  princes  and  ministers.     A  like  solemnity  is  celebrated  by  the  governor  of  even 
province,  who  represents  the  emperor.     The  agricultural  system  of  the  Chinese  is  rude. 
but  effective;  and  every  inch  of  arable  land  is  carefully  cultivated.     Spade-husbandry 
and  irrigation  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.     The  Chinese  have  a  strong  perception 
of  the  value  of  night-soil  as  a  manure;  for,  whilst  in  this  country  thousands  of  pounds 
worth  are  annually  thrown  into  the  Thames,  in  China  it  is  eveiywhfere  saved,  bears  s 
high  price,  and  is  collected  in  a  manner  exceedingly  offensive  to  European  notions.    Id 
the  northern  provinces,  the  cereals  are  principally  maize,  barley,  and  wheat;  but  in  the 
south,  rice  is  raised  in  vast  quantities,  and  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  people.    Tobacco 
and  the  ]>oppy  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quantities. 

Animals. — Very  little  is  really  known  of  the  zoology  of  China.  Some  of  the  more 
ferocious  of  the  carniverous  animals  still  lincer  in  the  jungles  of  Yun-nan,  and  are  occa 
sionally  found  along  the  whole  of  the  Naming  range  of  mountains  as  far  as  Ningi^. 
where  there  is  a  mart  for  their  skins.  Wild-cats  are  common  in  the  forests  of  the  south. 
and  bears  are  still  found  in  the  hills  of  Shan-se.  Of  the  ruminantia,  there  arc  the  musk- 
deer  (mmchus  moschiferusX  the  moose-deer,  and  a  few  other  species.  The  gold  and  silver 
pheasant,  the  argus  pheasant,  and  other  gallinaceous  birds,  hold  a  prominent  place  ii 
the  ornithology  of  China.  Fly-catchers,  thrushes,  grackles,  and  goat-suckers  Lave  their 
representatives  in  China,  and  there  are  several  species  of  crows,  jays,  and  magpi*? 
Water-fowl  inhabit  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes.  The  larger  reptiles  are  unknowt. 
but  tortoises  and  turtles  abound  on  the  coast,  and  lizards  are  plentiful  in  the  Routh 
The  ichthyology  of  China  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Shark> 
rays,  sturgeons,  and  other  cartilaginous  fishes,  are  common  on  the  coast;  and  the  aiq 
formerly  was  very  plentiful  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  goldfish  has  heen  introdunt: 
into  Europe  from  China.  Of  insects,  the  arachnidae  are  large  and  numerous;  indeed,  a 
tree-spider  captures  and  kills  small  birds.  Locusts  often  commit  extensive  ravag^'^ 
Silk-worms  are  highly  valued,  and  reared  in  large  numl)er8. 

In  a  country  of  such  vast  extent— extending  from  18^  to  40'  n.  lat. — the  climate  mu^' 
vary  greatly.  Indeed,  as  regards  both  climate  and  productions,  China  may  be  divide 
into  three  zones — the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern.  The  northern  zi»ii' 
extends  to  the  35th  parallel,  and  includes  the  fine  provinces  of  Shang-tung,  Chih  It 
Shan-se,  Shen-se,  ana  Kan-su.  It  produces  the  grains,  fruits,  and  animals  of  northerii 
Europe.  Here  the  children  are  red-cheeked,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  o'l-- 
are  great.  In  Chih-le,  the  winters  are  very  severe;  and  at  that  season  ice  a  f<>' 
thick  renders  the  rivers  unnavigable.  The  natural  productions  of  this  and  the  coir 
tiguous  northern  provinces  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  apples,  the  hazel-nut,  and  ik» 
potato;  they  are  also  rich  in  wood  and  niinerals.  The  central  zone,  the  richK. 
portion  of  China,  contains  eight  provinces — Sze-chuen,  Kwei-chow,  Ilu-nan,  Iiu-pib 
Keang-se,  Gan-hwuy,  Ho-nan,  and  Keang-su — and  is  bounded  by  the  27th  or  'J^^t 
parallel;  tea  and  silk  are  its  characteristic  products;  the  middle  portion  is  the  granan 
of  China,  and  the  eastern  part  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  silk  and  coltun 
The  southern  zone  embraces  five  provinces — Yun-nan,  Kwang-tung,  Kwang-se.  Fuh 
keen,  and  Che-keang.  The  exchange  of  its  tropical  productions  for  those  of  the  nortb  ri 
zone  is  an  important  branch  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  Kwang-lur: 
lies  partly  withm  the  tropics;  and  the  whole  province  is  tropical,  both  in  climate  an- 
productions.  The  following  table  (no  later  census  has  been  made)  exhibits  the  situation, 
area,  and  population  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which  China  is  divided  for  admin 

istrative  purposes: 
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p __,_  Population,  Sq.  miles  Pop.  per 

PRoynfOBB.  OensuBofl8l8.  sq.  mile. 

NortJiern  Provinces— 

CUih-le 27,990,871  58,949  475 

Shang-tung 28,958,764  65,104  444 

Shan-se 14,004,210  55,268  252 

Ho-nan 23,037,171  65,104  420 

Eastern  Promnces — 

Keang-su 87,843,501  44,500  850 

Gan-hwuy 34,168,059  48,461  705 

Heang-se 28.046,999  72,176  820 

Che-keang 26,256,784  89,150  671 

Full-keen 14,777,410  53,480  276 

Central  Province9 — 

Hu-pih 27,370,098  70.450  ,  889 

Hunan 18,652,507  74,820  251 

Southern  Promnces — 

Kwang-tung 19,174,080  79,456  241 

Kwang-se 7,313,895  78,250  98 

Tun-nan 5,561,320  107,969  51 

Kwei-chow 5,288,219  64,554  82 

Western  Provinces — 

Sheu-se 10,207,256  67,400  158 

Kan-su 15,193,125  86,608  175 

Sze-chuen 21,485,678  166,880  128 

Totals 360,279,897  1,298,079  277 

But,  according  to  the  Alman<ieh  de  Ghtha  for  1877,  the  population  of  China,  properly 
<80  called,  was  estimated  at  405,000,000;  and  of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  including  Mant- 
churia,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  Corea,  28,000,000— in  all,  433,000,000.  After  Pekin,  the 
capital,  the  largest  cities  in  China  are  Canton,  Tien-Tsin,  Foochow,  Hankow,  Hang- 
chow-Foo,  Ning-po,  Amoy,  Shanghai,  etc. 

InhaMants. — £thnologically,  the  Chinese  belong  to  that  variety  of  the  human  species 
distinguished  by  a  Mongolian  conformation  of  the  head  and  face,  and  a  monosyllabic 
language.  See  Chikese  Laiiouage,  WRinNa,  and  Literature.  A  tawny  or  parch- 
ment-colored skin,  black  hair,  lank  and  coarse,  a  thin  beard,  oblique  eyes,  and  high 
cheek-bones,  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  race.  The  average  height  of  the 
Chinaman  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  European,  though  his  muscular  power  is  not  so 
great;  the  women  are  disproportionately  small,  and  have  a  broad  upper  face,  low  nose, 
and  linear  eyes.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  Chinese,  It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  fair 
and  impartial  judgment;  and  those  who  have  resided  long  in  the  country,  and  know 
them  well,  have  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions.  M.  Hue  asserts  that  they  are 
''destitute  of  religious  feelings  and  beliefs,"  *' skeptical  and  indifferent  to  every thinfl" 
that  concerns  the  moral  side  of  man,"  "their  whole  lives  but  materialism  put  in  action; 
but  '*all  this,"  says  Mr.  Meadows,  '*is  baseless  calumny  of  the  higher  life  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  human  race."  He  admits,  indeed,  that  these  charges  are  true  of  the  mass 
of  the  Chinese,  just  as  they  are  true  of  the  English,  French,  and  Americans;  but  as 
amount  these  there  is  a  large  amount  of  generosity  and  right  feeling,  and  also  **  a 
minority  higher  in  nature,  actuated  by  higher  motives,  aiming  at  higher  aims,"  so  also, 
he  maintains,  is  there  amongst  the  Chinese  a  similar  right  feeling,  and  a  like  minority 
who  live  a  higher  life  than  the  people  generally.  See  Hioxjen-thsakg.  As  regards 
valor,  their  annals  record  "deeds  akin  to  the  courage  of  antiquity;"  they  have  no  fear 
of  death,  commit  suicide  as  the  solution  of  a  difliculty,  and  endure  the  most  cruel  tortures 
with  a  passive  fortitude;  but  neither  their  arms  nor  discipline  enable  them  to  stand  before 
European  forces.  The  Chinese  are,  as  a  race,  unwarlike,  fond  of  peace  and  domestic 
order,  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  orgimization  and  local  self-government,  sober,  indus- 
trious, practical,  unimaginative,  literary,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  mercantile  spirit. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  China  Proper  are  essentially  one  people;  the 
differences,  except  in  dialect,  being  hardly  more  marked  than  between  the  Northumbrian 
peasant  and  the  Ck)rnish  miner.  The  south-eastern  Chinese — ^the  people  of  Kwang-tung, 
Puh-keen,  and  the  south  of  Che-keang — are  the  most  restless  and  enterprising  in  all  the 
eighteen  provinces,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Asia.  In  the  moun- 
tamous  districts  of  the  four  south-eastern  provinces  of  China,  but  principally  in  Kwang- 
se,  are  certain  tribes  who  maintain  a  rude  independence,  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  are 
descended  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  China.  Of  these,  the  Meaon-tze  are  the 
best  known. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  can  only  here  be  glanced  at.  The  worship 
of  ancestors  is  a  remarkable  and  prominent  feature  in  their  social  life,  and  is  dictated  by 
that  principle  of  filial  piety  which  forms  the  basis  of  Chinese  society.  The  rich  have 
in  their  houses  a  chamber — a  kind  of  domestic  sanctuary— dedicated  to  their  forefathers. 
Tablets,  representing  the  deceased  persons,  and  inscribed  with  their  names,  are  here 
carefully  preserved ;  and  at  stated  seasons,  prostrations  and  ceremonies  are  performed 
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before  them  according  to  the  book  of  rites.  All  Chinese  worship  from  time  to  time  at 
the  tombs  of  their  parents.  In  everything  that  relates  to  death  and  sepulture,  the  ens- 
toms  of  the  Chinese  are  no  less  singular.  They  meet  their  last  enemy  with  apparent 
unconcern ;  but  whilst  their  future  state  troubles  them  little,  they  regarli  the  quality  of 
their  coffins  as  of  vital  importance,  and  frequently  provide  them  during  their  lifetime. 
indeed,  a  coffin  is  reckoned  a  most  acceptable  present,  and  is  frequently  given  by  chil 
dren  to  their  parents.  *'  To  be  happy  on  earth,"  sa}'  the  Chinese,  "one  must  be  bora 
in  Su-chow,  live  iu  Canton,  and  die  in  Lianchau  " — Su-chow  being  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women.  Canton  for  its  luxury,  and  Lianchau  for  furnishing  the  best  wood 
for  coffins.  Yet  death  is  never  alluded  to  in  direct  terms,  but  indicated  rather  by  peri 
phrases,  such  as — the  person  "exbits  no  more,"  "he  has  saluted  the  age,"  "ascended to 
the  sky,"  etc.  Banquets  are  offered  to  the  dead,  and  pathetic  speeches  addres«?d  to 
them.  In  China,  tfuirjiage  is  universal,  and  within  the  reach  of  all;  but  there  is  a  strict 
separation  of  the  sexes,  and  betrothal  is  undertaken  by  the  parents  or  by  professional 
match-makers.  Minute  ceremonial  observances  regulate  every  step,  and  frequently  tbt* 
bride  and  bridegroom  see  each  other  on  the  wedding-day  for  the  firtt  time.  Womea 
hold  a  very  inferior  |X)sition,  and  are  little  better  than  slaves.  Polygamy  is  not  recog- 
nized by  law,  but  secK)ndary  wives  are  common,  especially  when  the  first  proves  barren. 
Infanticide,  though  regarded  as  a  crime,  is  undoubtedly  practiced  to  some  extent,  as  is 
proved  by  edicts  issued  against  it;  and  parents  possess  almost  unlimited  authority  over 
their  children.  The  intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  each  otlier,  especially  of  the  upper 
classes,  is  regulated  by  a  tedious  and  elaborate  etiquette;  indeed,  they  are  the  slaves  of 
custom,  and  everything  is  done  by  precedent.  Many  curious  instances  of  Chinese  polite- 
ness might  be  cited.  The  well-bred  host  presses  many  things  on  a  visitor,  which  the 
latter  must  never  dream  of  accepting.  "A  Chinaman,"  says  Mr.  Oliphant,  "has  won 
derful  command  of  feature;  he  generally  looks  most  pleased  when  he  has  least  reason  u> 
\ie  so,  and  maintains  an  expression  of  imperturbable  politeness  and  amiability,  when  he 
is  secretly  regretting  devoutly  that  he  cannot  bastinacfe  you  to  death."  The  Leking,  or 
book  of  rites,  regulates  Chinese  manners,  and  is  one  cause  of  their  unchaogeableness; 
for  here  they  are  stereotyped,  and  handed  down  from  age  to  age.  The  ceremonial 
usages  of  China  have  been  estimated  at  8,000;  and  one  of  the  tribunals  at  Pekin— the 
board  of  rites — is  chtirged  with  their  interpretation.  Chinese  cookerv,  in  the  use  of 
made  dishes,  more  nearly  resembles  the  French  than  the  Enfflish.  Birds'  nests  soup, 
sharks'  fins,  deer-sinews,  and  ducks'  tongues,  are  amongst  its  delicacies.  The  wine,  or 
weak  spirit  (tseic),  more  correctly  speaking,  used  by  the  Chinese  is  made  from  rice;  and 
from  this,  again,  they  distill  a  stronger  spirit,  the  "samshoo"  of  Canton.  The  former 
is  drunk  warm  in  minute  cups  at  their  meals;  tea  never  appears  during  a  repast,  though  it 
may  be  taken  before  or  after.  The  Chinese  have  numerous  fentitkil*;  and  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  when 
unbounded  festivity  prevails.  Preparatory  to  this,  debts  are  settled,  and  the  devout 
repair  to  the  temples  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  gods.  The  first  day  of  the  year  may,  in 
one  sense,  be  reckoned  the  birthday  of  the  whole  people,  for  their  ages  are  dated  from 
it.  Visiting  is,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  whilest  parents  and  teach- 
ers receive  the  prostrations  and  salutations  of  their  children  or  pupils.  The  festival  of 
the  dragon-boats  is  held  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month;  and  at  the  first  full  moon  of 
the  year,  the  feast  of  lanterns.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  the  Chinese  excel;  sod  on 
the  night  of  the  festival,  lanterns  illuminate  each  door,  wonderful  in  their  variety  of 
form  and  material. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  the  Chinaman  exhibits  his  usual  practical  sense,  and  varies 
the  material  according  to  the  season,  from  cotton-wadded  or  fur-lined  coats  to  the  light- 
est silk,  gauze,  or  grass-cloth.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  he  lights  no  fire  in 
his  dwelhng,  but  puts  on  additional  clothing  until  the  desired  temperature  is  attained. 
A  tunic  or  kind  of  loose  jacket  fitting  close  round  the  neck,  and  a  wide  short  trouser. 
are  his  principal  garments.  Shoes  are  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  with  thick  felt  soles. 
White  is  the  color  of  mourning.  The  Tartar  tonsure  and  braided  queue  became  gen 
eral  with  the  Mantchu  conquest  of  the  country,  since  which  180,000,000  of  men  have 
the  hair  removed  from  their  heads  at  short  intervals;  and  as  no  Chinaman  is  his  own 
barber,  a  great  number  of  this  calling  find  employment.  The  Chinaman  is  very  sparing 
in  his  ablutions,  and  appears  to  be  afflicted  with  a  strange  hydrophobia;  for  cold  water, 
either  as  a  beverage  or  for  washing  his  person,  he  holds  in  abomination.  Long  nails 
are  fashionable.  The  custom  of  the  women  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  men,  and 
their  shoes  are  the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  toilet.  A  lady's  shoe  measures  about 
3^  in.  from  the  heel  to  the  toe.  The  feet  of  the  Tartar  women  are  left  as  nature  made 
them ;  but  amongst  the  Chinese,  all  young  girls  of  the  better  classses  are  crippled  bv  a 
tyrant  custom.  In  earlv  infancy  the  feet  are  tightly  bound,  the  four  small  toes  bem? 
tucked  under  the  sole,  of  which,  after  a  time,  they  become  a  part,  and  the  heel  is  brought 
forward.  The  process  is  at  length  complete;  stumps  have  been  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  ]>edal  extremities,  and  the  Chinese  lady  totters  on  her  goat's  feet. 

The  principal  manufaetvres  of  the  Chinese  are  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  pottery,  for 
which  latter  they  are  especially  celebrated.  The  finest  porcelain  is  made  in  the  province 
of  Keang-se.  'the  Chinese  invented  printing  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c,  and  in 
932  A.D.  a  printed  imperial  edition  of  the  sacred  books  was  published.     The  skill  of  the 
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Clnnese  in  handicraft  is  astonishing.  Their  rich  silks  and  satins,  li^ht  ^uzes,  heauti- 
ful  embroidery,  elaborate  engraving  on  wood  and  stone,  delicate  filigree-work  in  sold 
and  silver,  carvings  on  ivory,  fine  lacquered  ware,  antique  vessels  in  bronze,  and  tneir 
brilliant  coloring  on  the  famous  pith  paper,  command  our  admiration. 

Of  the  grand  modern  discoveries  m  the  phygieal  adenees  the  Chinese  are  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  the  study  of  nature  is  altogether  neglected.  The  Chinaman  objects  to  be 
wiser  than  his  forefathers,  but  spends  a  life-time  m  studying  his  classical  literature  and 
the  sages  of  antiquity;  and  here  is  doubtless  one  ^reat  cause  of  the  homogeneity  of  the 
race,  and  the  stereotyped  nature  of  the  Chinese  mind. 

Of  animal  phyM^tgy  and  medicine  the  Chinese  have  very  crude  notions,  as  is  shown 
by  their  scheme  of  the  human  body,  in  which  the  heart  is  placed  in  the  center,  with  the 
other  organs  ranged  round  it,  and  their  unphilosophioal  theory  of  the  pulse,  which 
plainly  demonstrates  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  true  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
vascular  system  in  man;  hence  their  practice  of  medicine  must  be  empirical.  Chinese 
physicians  believe  that  man  is  composeckof  five  elements;  that  so  long  as  each  maintaina 
its  due  proportion,  health  is  preserved;  but,  should  one  gain  the  ascendency,  illness  fol- 
lows, and  the  equilibrium  must  be  restored  by  proper  remedies.  Acupuncture  is  prac- 
ticed. The  Chinese  have  had  the  opportuniiy  of  practically  testing  the  superiority  of 
western  medical  science,  by  the  establishment  of  English  and  American  hospitals,  the 
introduction  of  vaccination,  and  by  the  publication  of  popular  treatises  on  physiology 
and  practical  surgery,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Ilobsou,  late  of  Canton.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  these  books  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  excited  a  deep  intePBSt  among  their 
literati;  indeed,  the  physiology  has  been  twice  republished  by  persons  holding  high 
olTicial  situations  at  Canton,  and  in  a  preface  to  the  Chinese  e'ditcon,  the  publisher 
observes:    "  Our  science,  indeed,  cannot  compete  with  that  of  the  philanthropic  author." 

Gocernment. — In  the  centralized  autocratic  government  of  China,  the  emperor  is 
absolute  in  the  empire,  the  governor  in  tiie  province,  the  magistrate  in  t^e  district.  The 
emperor  claims  no  hereditary  divine  right,  and  is  not  always  the  eldest  son  of  the  pre* 
ceding  monarch;  the  ablest  son  is  nominated,  but  his  right  to  the  throne  as  the  Teen-tase, 
or  Tien-tze,  "son  of  heaven,"  the  Fufig-tien,  **divineljr  appointed,"  can  only  be  estab 
lished  by  good  government,  in  ticcordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  national 
sacred  books.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  violates  these  principles,  the  people  firmly  believe 
that  heaven  signifies,  by  nnmistiikalile  signs,  that  their  ruler  is  not  its  chosen  represent- 
ative. "The  rivers  rise  from  their  beds,  the  ground  sullenly  refuses  its  fruits,  the 
plains  tremble,  the  hills  reel,  and  the  typhoon  rages  over  seas  and  coasts,  all  alike  utter- 
ing a  'Numbered,  numbered,  weighed  and  parted,'  that  requires  no  interpretation,  but 
is  read  in  anxiety  by  the  people,  in  dismay  and  terror  by  the  prince,"  who  seeks  by 
repentance,  and  a  return  to  the  true  principles  of  the  government,  to  avei*t  his  doom. 
Tlie  emperor  is  absolute  as  legislator  and  administrator;  but  he  must  legislate  in  accord^ 
ance  with  the  general  principles  acknowledged  in  the  country.  Ho  also  constitutes,  in 
his  own  person,  the  highest  criminal  court.  The  Chinese  possess  a  carefully  digested 
code  of  laws,  which  is  added  to  and  modified  from  time  to  time  by  imperial  edicts. 
Their  penal  code  commenced  2,000  years  ago,  and  copies  of  it  are  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
as  to  be  within  reach  of  people  of  the  humblest  means.  Death,  which  the  Chinaman 
prefers  to  long  confinement,  is  the  penalty  for  a  large  number  of  offenses,  and  in  ordi- 
nary years  about  10,000  criminals  are  executed.  Several  modes  of  torture  are  legal. 
The  emperor  is  assisted  in  governing  by  two  councils — 1.  The  inner  or  privy  council, 
composed  of  six  high  officials,  three  of  whom  are  Chinese  and  three  Mantchus.  The 
four  senior  ministers  exercise  functions  corresponding  to  those  of  an  English  prime- 
minister.  2.  T/ie  general  or  strategic^U  council,  which  closely  resembles  our  cabinet; 
being  composed  of  the  most  influential  officers  in  the  capital,  who  exercise  high  legisla- 
tive and  e.vecutive  duties.  Under  these  are  six  yamuns  or  colleges  of  government,  each 
charged  with  a  distinct  department  of  govenament.  Over  all  is  the  court  of  general 
inspection,  or  the  cenaorate,  as  it  is  callea  by  foreigners.  The  mandarins  composing  this 
number  from  40  to  50;  they  are  "the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  emperor;"  for  it  is  their  prov- 
ince to  see  ihat  all  officers  of  the  government,  provincial  or  metropolitan,  are  faithful  in 
th(*,  discharge  of  their  respective  duties;  and  they  alone  have  the  right  to  make  represen- 
tations or  complaints  to  the  emperor. 

The  adininistratim  macfUnery  of  the  Chinese  is  very  perfect  in  its  organization,  and 
(IcMuands  an  attentive  consideration  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  p(*ople  and  gov- 
crtimeut.  In  each  of  the  18  provinces  is  an  imperial  delegate  or  governor,  who,  besides- 
being  at  the  head  of  the  civil  jurisdiction,  is  commander-in-chief,  and  possesses  th© 
power  of  life  and  death  for  certain  capital  offenses.  He  is  privileged  to  correspond  with 
the  cabinet-council  and  the  emperor.  Under  the  governor  are  the  superintendent  of 
provincial  finances,  the  provincial  criminal  judge,  and  the  provincial  educational  exam- 
iner; each  communicates  with  his  especial  board  in  Pekin.  The  governor  is  also  assisted 
by  many  other  judicial  and  administrative  officials.  The  governmental  organization  of 
I'ach  province  is  coniplete  in  itself,  but  in  a  few  instances  two  province8--kwang-tung 
:uid  Rwang-se,  for  instance — form  a  viceroyaltv,  over  which  a  governor-general,  in 
addition  to  the  governors,  exercises  authority.  l5very  province  is  again  subdivided  into 
districts,  departments,  and  circuits.  The  average  number  of  districts  in  a  province  is 
eighty,  and  each  of  these  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  county.     ^^J^^^'J^}  d^^^^^^iv! 
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<;alled  sometimeB  the  district-magistrate,  preeides  over  this  division,  and  is  assisted  bj 
several  subordinate  officers.  A  group  of  districts — six  is  the  average  number  for  the 
whole  18  provinces — forms  a  department,  and  is  ruled  by  a  prefect,  who  resides  in  the 
fu  or  departmental  city.  Three  departments,  on  an  average,  constitute  a  circuit,  of 
which  an  intendant  (taoutae)  has  the  charge. 

The  several  grades  of  mandarians,  or  Chinese  government  officials  (Chinese  name, 
kimn-fu),  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  a  different-colored  ball  or  button  on  the  top  of  the 
cap.  There  are  twelve  orders  of  nobility  confined  to  the  imperial  house  and  clan,  and 
also  five  ancient  orders  of  nobility  open  to  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  state. 
The  normal  government  of  China  is  less  a  despotism  than  a  morally  supported  autocracy, 
and  it  is  in  principle  paternal.  What  the  father  is  to  his  family,  that  the  governor,  the 
prefect,  ana  the  magistrate  are  intended  to  be,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  to  the  people; 
whilst  the  emperor  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  myriad  inhabitants  of  his  vast 
dominions.  In  ordinary  times,  the  Chinaman  enjoys  much  practical  freedom  and  can 
travel  through  the  country  without  passport,  or  follow  any  calling  he  likes. 

The  Chinese  executive  system  is  based  on  those  noteworthy  competUiw  examinatiom, 
which  are  intended  to  sift  out  from  the  millions  of  educated  Chinese  the  best  and 
ablest  for  the  public  service.  The  first  examination  takes  place  every  three  years  in 
the  capital  of  each  department,  when  the  lowest  degree — that  of  bachelor — is  conferred 
on  a  certain  number  of  candidates  from  each  district.  Triennial  examinations  are  held 
in  the  provincial  capital,  presided  over  by  two  examiners  from  Pekin,  at  which  some 
times  as  many  as  10,000  bachelors  present  themselves,  and  compete  for  the  degree  of 
licentiate.  Some  1200  obtain  it,  and  these  may  attend  the  triennial  metropolitao 
examination  at  Pekiti,  when  about  200  may  hope  for  the  coveted  degree  of  doctor, 
which  insures  immediate  preferment. 

Mr.  Meadows,  the  most  philosophical,  perhaps,  of  our  writers  on  China^  and  from 
whose  works  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  administrative  system  of  the  country  has 
been  chiefly  derived,  has  entered  very  fully  into  what  may  be  termed  the  phUasophif  ia' 
Chinese  government,  which  he  sums  up  in  the  following  doctrines,  and  believes  them  to  ^ 
deducible  from  the  classic  literature  of  the  country,  and  the  true  causes  of  the  wonder- 
ful duration  of  the  Chinese  empire.  1.  That  the  nation  must  be  governed  by  moral  agency, 
in  preference  to  physical  force.  2.  That  the  services  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  men  in  tb€ 
nation  are  indispensable  to  its  good  government.  8.  That  the  people  have  the  right  to 
depose  a  sovereign  who,  either  from  active  wickedness  or  vicious  Indolence,  gives  cause 
to  oppressive  and  tyrannical  rule.     And  to  these  he  adds  an  institution — the  system  of 

Eublic-service  competitive  examinations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  examinations, 
y  directing  the  attention  of  students  solely  to  the  ancient  literature  of  the  country,  it- 
the  exclusion  of  the  physical  sciences  and  inductive  philosophy,  however  efficient  in  prC" 
ducing  that  wonderful  homogeneity  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  kingdom  are 
famous,  stunt  and  stereotype  the  national  mind,  which,  like  the  dwarfed  tree  the  China- 
man delights  to  raise  in  a  flower-pot,  or  the  feet  of  a  Chinese  girl,  can  never  fully  expand. 
Education,  as  the  high  road  to  official  employment,  to  rank,  wealth,  and  iufluenci\ 
is  eagerly  sought  by  all  classes.  Literary  proficiency  commands  everywhere  respe<t 
and  consideration,  and  primary  instruction  penetrates  to  the  remotest  villages.  SeU 
supporting  day-schools  are  universal  throughout  the  country,  and  the  office  of  teacher 
is  followed  by  a  great  number  of  the  literati.  Government  provides  state-examiners, 
but  does  not  otherwise  assist  in  the  education  of  the  people.  The  Chinese  have  a 
remarkable  reverence  for  the  written  character.  Waste  printed  paper  is  collected  from 
house  to  house  and  burned,  to  preserve  it  from  profanation. 

Army. — According  to  the  Pekin  Gazette,  China  has  a  prodigious  army,  but  in  reality 
the  greater  part  figures  only  on  paper.  Each  province  is  provided  with  a  military  force 
varj'ing  from  8,0W  to  about  68,000  men.  According  to  Mr,  Meadows  the  average  fo: 
each  province  is  about  34,500  men,  and  640  officers.  The  governor  of  a  province  i^ 
also  commander-in-chief,  and  is  as.sistcd  by  a  general-in-chief ,  as  well  as  lieutenants  aii 
majors  general.  The  Chinese  and  Tartar  troops  form  two  important  divisions  of  tht 
arrny.  The  Tartar  garrisons  are  indeed  the  real  strength  of  the  Alantchu  emperor.  That 
at  Pekin  is  150,000  strong;  and  18  others,  averaging  each  about  3,000  men,  are  dottrJ 
about  the  provinces,  forming,  with  their  wives  and  children,  military  colonies.  The* 
troops,  which  are  armed  with  good  two-edged  swords,  and  servicealJle  matchlocks,  ot 
the  national  bow,  have  alone  been  able  to  stand  against  the  victorious  Tae-ping  rebels, 
and  turn  them  from  the  capital.  According  to  the  most  recent  statistics  (see  Die  mrtf< 
schaftliehen  Zustdnde  im  Suden  und  Osten  Amm,  Stuttg.  1871),  the  army  is  composed  oi 
678  companies  of  Mantchus  of  100  men  each,  of  211  companies  of  Mongols,  of  106.(X>C' 
Chinese  cavalry,  and  of  500,000  Chinese  infantry,  besides  a  large  body  of  irregulsr 
militia— in  all  858,000  men.  The  Tartar  infantry  soldier  receives  four  taels  a  montb. 
and  the  trooper  four  and  a  half.  The  marquis  de  Moges  (see  baron  Gros*  Emba&^j' 
thinks  that  **  two  regiments  of  chasseurs  and  two  regiments  of  zouaves  would  suffiof 
to  conquer  China."  ''There  is  not,"  he  says,  "a  corps  in  the  empire  that  could  stA&i 
fast  under  a  bayonet  charge."  This,  however,  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  native  troops 
In  all  the  large  cities  of  the  empire  are  drilled  after  the  European  fashion,  and  armed 
with  the  Snider  and  other  breech-loading  rifles;  and  in  the  opinion  of  intelligent  Enjjliih 
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residents,  the  next  Chinese  war  will  be  a  very  different  affair  from  anything  that  has 
preceded  it. 

Na73y. — The  imperial  navy  is  divided  into  river  and  sea-going  vessels.  The  former 
amount,  it  is  said,  to  1900  ships;  the  latter  to  918 — with  an  aggregate  number  of  188,000 
sailors.  This  force,  however,  is  insufficient  to  extirpate  or  even  keep  in  check  the 
pirates  who  infest  the  whole  coast  of  China,  and  the  expedient  was  formerly  resorted  to 
of  promoting  a  pirate  chief  to  some  high  civil  employment.  Even  yet  he  is  sometimes 
appointed  pilot.  The  Chinese  are  now  building  frigates  on  their  own  account — another 
evidence  of  the  stride  taken  under  the  regency  of  prince  Kung. 

Revenue.— Th^  estimates  of  the  public  revenue  of  China  vary  greatly,  and  while  they 
are  stated  by  some  to  exceed  100  millions  sterling,  are  held  by  others  not  to  come  np  t*  half 
that  amount.  OlBcial  returns  of  the  Chinese  government — intended  for  a  special  use — 
were  published  in  1844,  according  to  which  the  revenue  amounted  to  £63,984,718, 
derived  mainly  from  three  sources — customs  duties,  licenses,  and  a  tax  upon  land. 

Religion. — The  Chinese,  remarkable  in  so  many  ways,  exhibit,  in  the  matter  of  relig- 
ion, their  usual  eccentricity.  Three  forms  of  belief — ^the  Confucian,  the  Buddhist,  and 
the  Taouist — may  be  considered  the  national  religions,  as  they  are  believed  in,  more  or 
less,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Of  these,  the  Confucian  and  the  Taouist  are  indig- 
enous, but  Buddhism  was  introduced  from  India.  A  struggle  for  ascendency  wasjong 
maintained  between  these  religions,  but  has  now  entirely  ceased ;  indeed,  it  is  no  unusuu 
thing  for  all  three  to  be  professed  by  the  same  person,  and  as  they  supplement  each 
other,  this  is  not  altogether  inconsistent.  Confucianism  is  the  basis  of  the  social  life 
and  political  system  of  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  professed  by  all  their  greatest  men,  and 
is  still  the  sole  belief  of  the  educated  classes.  It  is,  however,  less  a  religion  than  a  phi- 
losophy, and  does  not  pretend  to  treat  of  spiritual  things;  hence  room  was  left  for  other 
creeds  to  supply  its  deficiencies  in  this  respect.  The  questions  to  which  Confucius 
replied  were:  "  How  shall  I  do  my  duty  to  my  neighbor?  How  can  I  best  discharge  the 
duty  of  a  virtuous  citizen?"  Funereal  temples  are  erected  to  Confucius,  and  though  bis 
image  is  not  used  as  an  idol,  his  tablet  is  worshiped,  and  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  sheep 
are  offered  before  it  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes.  For  an  account  of  Confu- 
cius's  philosophy,  see  Cokfucius. 

Buddhism  in  China,  though  extending  over  the  whole  country,  and  influencing  more 
or  less  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  fast  losing  its  hold  on  them,  and  has  very  little  of  the 
power  and  authority  it  once  possessed.  Its  edifices  are  going  to  decay,  and  no  new 
ones  rise  upon  their  ruins.  Its  priests  are  illiterate,  and  together  with  their  religion,  are 
held  in  contempt  by  the  philosophic  Chinaman.  Aged  people  and  women  are  now  its 
chief  devotees.  The  begging-monk  is  characteristic.  He  wears  a  loose  yellow  robe  and 
large  stockings;  at  his  back  is  a  wallet  in  which  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  faith- 
ful ;  and  he  gives  notice  of  his  approach  by  striking  his  mnh^u.  The  northern  form  of 
Buddhism,  which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Ceylon  and  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula, prevails  in  China.  Its  sacred  books,  m  common  with  those  of  Nepaul  and  Tibet 
are  written  in  Sanscrit,  or  ere  translations  from  that  language.  Amongst  other  addi- 
tions to  the  creed  are  the  western  paradise  and  the  goddess  of  mercy. 

Taouism  has  not  more  hold  than  Buddhism  on  the  literate  Chinese.  Its  priests  are 
generally  ignorant  men,  few  of  them  teaching  or  understanding  the  real  principles  of 
their  faith.  They  practise  a  mystic  alchemy,  prepare  spells  and  incantations,  and  like 
modem  spiritualists,  hold  intercourse  with  the  dead.  When  all  other  remedies  have  failed 
with  a  sick  person,  the  Taouist  priests  arc  sometimes  sent  for  to  exercise  the  evil  spirit 
that  is  supposed  to  afflict  the  patient;  and  they  chant  prayers  from  their  mystic  ritual, 
amid  the  dm  of  gongs,  drums,  flutes,  etc.  These  mystics  worship  certain  stars,  which  are 
supposed  to  influence  human  life,  and  also  genii,  devils,  and  inferior  spirits.  They  live 
in  temples  with  their  families,  and  are  known  by  their  slate-colored  robes.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  Taouism  and  its  doctrines  and  founder,  see  Lao-tse. 

Besides  these  three  religions,  which  alone  affect  the  bulk  of  the  people,  there  is  a 
Htual  state  toarship,  which  regards  the  emperor  and  court  alone — a  kind  of  philosophic 
pantheism,  an  adoration  of  certain  natural  objects;  but  it  is  a  mere  ceremonial,  and  asso- 
ciated with  no  theological  doctrines.  Three  classes  of  objects  are  distinguisned,  to  which 
the  great,  medium,  and  lesser  sacrifices  are  offered.  The  first-class  includes  the  heaven 
and  earth.  Equal  to  these,  and  likewise  restricted  to  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  is  the 
great  temple  of  imperial  ancestors.  The  medium  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  the. gods  of  the  land  and  grain,  genii,  and  sages.  In  the  third  class  are  reckoned 
certain  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  deceased  statesmen  and  scholars.  The  emperor 
appears  to  acknowledge  a  supreme  Being  as  king  of  kings,  the  rewarder  of  virtue  and 
the  punisher  of  vice ;  but  still,  Chinese  philosophy,  as  fixed  bv  Chu-tze,  is  atheistical, 
and  deduces  *'  the  development  of  the  universe  trom  one  unintelligent  and  will-less  prin- 
ciple." Hence  all  educated  Chinese  are  atheists,  at  least  theoretically,  as  will  be  found 
by  arguing  with  them;  but  when  they  speak  of  human  affairs  generally,  and  their  own 
particular  lot  in  life,  they  exhibit  a  belief  in  teen  as  a  supreme,  intelligent,  rewarding, 
and  punishing  power. 

Between  the  followers  of  the  three  national  religions  there  is  not  only  a  total  absence 
of  persecution  and  bitter  feeling,  but  a  very  great  indifference  as  to  which  of  them  a 
man  may  belong.    It  arises  probably  from  religious  apathy ;  yet  still  it  is  preferable  to  > 
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the  fanatical  zeal  and  cut-throat  earnestness  of  the  Moslem.  Amongst  the  politer  clasees, 
when  strangers  meet,  the  question  is  asked:  "  To  "what  suhlime religion  do  you  belong?" 
and  each  one  pronounces  a  eulogium,  not  on  his  own  religion,  but  on  that  professed  bv 
the  others,  ana  concludes, with  the  oft- repeated  formula:  **  Rieligions  are  many;  reasoL 
is  one;  we  are  all  brothers."  The  government  is  equally  tolerant  of  religious  diversity, 
except  where  a  political  design  is  suspected. 

Temples  belonging  to  the  three  religions  are  very  numerous.  Those  dedicated  to 
Confucius  are  funereal  in  character.  The  fiuddhist  temples  are  crowded  with  images, 
and  Buddha  is  represented  expounding  his  doctrine  to  attentive  listeners.  The  many- 
storied  tower  takes  the  place  of  the  bell-shaped  dagoba  or  relic-shrine  of  other  Buddhik 
countries. 

History  and  British  Intercourse. — The  early  annals  of  China,  like  those  of  most  other 
countries,  belong  rather  to  mythology  than  to  history.  Beginning  with  Pan-ku,  the  first 
of  all  beings,  the  country  was  ruled  over  first  by  gods,  and  then  god-descended  person- 
ages, who  revealed  to  men  the  essential  arts  of  life.  Of  those  mythical  rulers  the  moM 
famous  is  Fo-hi.  The  historical  period  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  Uia  pericc 
or  dynasty,  begun  by  Tu  .the  great  about  2200  B.C.,  although  a  great  infusion  of  the 
fabulous  still  continues.  Some  date  the  real  history  of  China  from  the  Tchow  or  Chow 
dynasty,  which  began  with  Wu-wang  about  1100  b.c.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ling 
wan^  (571-544),  one  of  this  dynasty,  that  Confucius  was  born.  China  would  seem  duricg 
this  period  to  have  been  divided  mto  a  number  of  independent  states.  The  kings  of 
Tsin  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and  at  last  one  of  them  reduced  the  other  states 
to  subjection  (247  B.C.),  and  assumed  the  title  of  Hoang,  or  emperor.  It  is  from  th^ 
Tsin  dynasty  that  the  country  has  taken  its  name,  Tsina  or  China.  This  first  emperor 
finished  the  greiat  wall  (see  above),  as  a  protection  against  the  Tartars,  who  had  all  along, 
under  the  name  of  Hiong-nu  (Huns),  been  a  source  of  danger  and  annoyance  to  the 
richer  and  more  pacific  Chinese.  We  cannot  enumerate  the  various  dynasties  that  fol- 
lowed, nor  the  frequent  divisions  and  reunions  of  the  empire,  varied  by  incursions  and 
partial  subjugations  by  the  troublesome  Tartars.  At  last,  the  Mongols  or  western  Tar 
tars,  being  called  in  to  aid  the  Chinese  (1209),  became  finally  (see  Kublai  Khai^)  master^ 
of  the  whole  country  (1270),  and  reigned  over  it  till  1368,  when  they  were  exf>ened  bv 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Ming  native  dynasty  succeeded,  which  lasted  276  years,  and  fell  at 
length  through  its  own  misgovernment.  A  general  of  the  last  Ming  emperor,  who  was 
employed  in  keeping  tbe  Mantchus  (q.v.)  in  check,  made  peace  with  them,  and  obtained 
their  assistance  against  the  native  usurper  who  had  deposed  his  sovereign.  The  Mantchu> 
established  themselves  in  Pekin  (1644),  and  finally,  after  a  seven. years  struggle,  acquirc-d 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  empire.  Many  of  the  conquering  race  now  filled  the  high 
est  offices  of  state,  and  owed  their  position  to  birth  alone.  More  than  one  powerful 
emperor  of  the  race  has  ably  conducted  the  government  of  the  country ;  but  Hien  Fung, 
who  ruled  from  1850  to  1861,  was  reported  to  have  passed  his  time  in  a  state  of  druoken 
imbecility.  The  late  emperor,  Tung-chi,  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  only  a  child  five 
years  old,  but  the  government  was  ably  carried  on  under  the  co-regency  of  the  emprt-ss- 
iowager,  Tze-an,  the  empress-mother,  Tze-sse,  and  the  enlightened  prince  Kung,  broihe: 
of  Hien  Fung.  Tsai-Tien,  cousin  of  Tung-chi,  ascended  the  throne  in  1875.  As  he  wa? 
then  only  about  four  years  old,  the  empresses  continued  to  act  as  regents. 

Of  recent  events  in  Chinese  history,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  rise,  progress,  and 
overthrow  of  the  Tae-ping  rebels.  Their  famous  leader,  Hung-sew-tseuen,  was  a  man  of 
humble  origin,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  government  employment.  Some 
Christian  tracts,  it  is  said,  led  him  to  renounce  idolatry,  and  he  founded  a  society  of 
God- worshipers,  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  was  brought  into  collision  with  the 
imperial  authorities,  and  immediately  assumed  a  political  character.  Hung  persuadt-ti 
himself  and  his  followers  that  he  had  received  a  divine  commission  to  uproot  idolatry, 
extirpate  the  Tartar  intruders  in  the  country,  and  establish  the  new  native  dynast  v  of 
Tae-ping,  or  universal  peace.  He  assumed  the  title  of  heavenly  or  divine  prince  (I'ao- 
ping-wang,  sometimes  called  Tien-wang).  and  bestowed  the  titles  of  eastern  princr 
western  prince,  southern  prince,  northern  prince,  and  assistant  prince  on  five  of  hi> 
chosen  leaders.  The  fanatical  principle  of  divine  revelations  and  other  extrava^nct^* 
followed.  They  spoke  of  Tien-na,  the  wife  of  the  Heavenly  Father;  they  held  that 
Tieu-wang  was  the  son  of  God  as  really  as  Jesus,  and  worshiped  him  accordinirly 
Polygamy  was  a  dark  feature  of  their  system,  the  Tienwang  himself  having  married  30 
wives.  The  course  of  this  religio-political  rebellion,  the  victorious  march  of  the  Tae- 
ping  army  from  Kwang-se  to  Nankin  in  1850-53,  and  its  subsequent  career,  cannot  here  l>e 
traced.  We  can  only  afford  room  to  state,  that  after  a  series  of  wasteful  and  revoltinsj 
barbarities,  it  was  finally  suppressed  in  1865  by  tlie  imperial  troops,  led  by  British  anS 
American  officers,  of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  and  able  was  col.  Gordon.     See  Tak- 

PINGS. 

In  early  times,  the  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to  intercourse  with 
foreigners;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  between  1520  and  1570 
excited  their  hostility.  The  Mantchu  government  restricted  British  trade  and  inter- 
course to  Canton,  where  it  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  hong  merchant^ 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  East  India  company  on  the  other.  Differences  arose,  however, 
from  time  to  time  between  these  two  commercial  bodies,  occasioned  chiefiy  by  the  exac- 
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tions  of  the  mandarins  on  foreign  trade.  With  a  view  to  a  better  understanding,  the 
British  government  despatched  to  Pekin  an  embassy  under  lord  Macartney  in  1792,  and 
another  under  lord  Amherst  in  1816.  On  the  22d  April,  1884,  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  company  ceased,  and  British  imperial  officers  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  new 
judicial  and  t^scal  arrangements.  Constant  dissensions  between  these  and  the  manda- 
rins continued  till  the  end  of  the  year  1889,  when  the  latter,  under  pretense  of  stopping 
the  opium-trade,  committed  acts  of  open  hostility.  A  war  broke  out  the  following  year, 
at  the  commencement  of  which  Chinese  officials  talked  of  invading  England  overland, 
hj  way  of  Russia.  The  imperial  government  was,  however,  sufficiently  humbled  by  the 
middle  of  the  year  1842,  and  on  the  29th  Auc.,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  before  Nan- 
kin, by  which  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Fu-chow,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hae  were,  in  addition  to 
Canton,  thrown  ojjen  to  foreign  trade.  The  other  most  important  articles  of  the  treaty 
provided  that  the  island  of  Hongkong  should  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  her  Britannic 
majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  and  that  the  emperor  of  China  should  pay  $21,000,000 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

With  five  free  ports,  British  trade  with  China  soon  assumed  gigantic  proportions; 
and  though  the  Chinese  evaded  the  treaty  whenever  practicable,  no  important  event 
occurred  to  interrupt  commercial  intercourse  till  8th  Oct.,  1856,  when  the  authorities  at 
Canton  seized  the  crew  of  the  lorcha  AiTotn,  a  vessel  registered  at  Hong-kong,  and 
entitled,  it  was  considered,  to  British  protection.  Under  pressure  from  the  British 
forces  at  hand,  the  imperial  commissioner,  Yeh,  delivered  up  the  men,  but  refused  all 
apology.  Yeh  continuing  obstinate,  Canton  was  stormed  (Dec.  28, 1857)  by  the  allied 
Prendi  and  English  forces,  and  the  Chinese  imperial  commissioner  captured  (Jan.  6, 
1858).  The  government  of  the  city  was  still  carried  on  by  Chinese  officials,  but  under 
the  authority  of  the  plenipotentiaries  and  commander-in-chief.  The  former  now  pro- 
ceeded to  the  n.  of  China,  to  put  themselves  in  more  direct  communication  with  the 
imperial  government,  which  still  continued  obstinate.  The  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  were  taken  (May  20,  1858),  and  at  length  an  important  treaty  was  signed  at  Tien- 
tsin, June  26,  1858,  which  stipulates  that  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  may  (art.  ii.) 
appoint  diplomatic  agents  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  who  (art.  iii.)  shall  be  allowed  to  reside 
at  the  capital,  where  also  her  majesty  may  acquire  a  building  site.  The  Christian 
religion  (art.  viii.)  shall  be  protected  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  British  subjects  (art. 
ix.)  shall  be  allowed  to  travel  for  pleasure  or  business  to  all  parts  of  the  interior,  under 
passports  issued  by  their  consul.  British  merchant-ships  shall  trade  (art.  x.)  upon  the 
Great  river  (Yang-tze);  but  as  its  lower  valley  is  disturbed  bv  outlaws,  no  port  except 
Chin-keang  shall  be  opened  for  the  present.  Chin-keang  to  be  opened  in  a  year  from 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

By  this  treaty,  the  vexed  question  of  transit-dues  is  settled,  it  being  agreed  that  the 
British  merchant  may  purchase  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  ad,  valorem^  in  the  case  of 
imports  at  the  port  of  entry;  and  in  the  case  of  exports,  he  may  purchase  a  certificate 
enabling  him  to  pass  his  goods,  duty-free,  to  the  port  of  shipment.  By  a  separate 
clause,  the  Chinese  government  ^reed  to  pay  two  million  taels  (about  £650,000),  as 
indemnity  for  losses  sustained  by  British  subjects  at  Canton,  and  a  like  sum  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  repulse  on  the  Peiho  (June,  1859),  by  a  Tartar  force  concealed  in  the  Taku  forts,  of 
the  expedition  forming  the  escort  of  the  British  and  French  ambassadors,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Pekin,  to  ratify  with  the  emperor  of  China  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  entailed  another 
costly  demonstration  m  the  Chinese  waters.  The  Taku  forts  were  captured  by  the  allied 
English  and  French  forces,  Aug.  21,  1860,  and  Pekin  itself  in  Dec,  1860.  The  treaty 
of  Tientsin  was  ratified,  two  additional  articles  being  inserted,  one  of  which  legalized 
coolie  emigration^  Since  1861,  a  gradual  but  beneficial  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  Chinese  government.  Prince  Kung  proved  a  vigorous  and  successful  regent. 
The  army  has  been  reorganized,  and  is  now  subjected  to  SJuropean  drill  (see  par.  army), 
a  respect  for  the  observance  of  treaties  has  sprung  up;  a  national  flag  has  been  adopted, 
and  a  desire  shown  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
international  law.  In  1866,  arrangements  were  begun  for  telegraphic  communication 
between  Pekin  and  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  emigration  to  all  other  countries  was 
allowed.  Shanghai  has  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe,  and  some  local  lines; 
but  the  first  Chinese  railway  opened  there  in  1876,  has  unluckily  been  closed  again. 
Chinese  are  now  found  on  almost  every  shore  of  the  Pacific,  where  their  industry,  skill, 
and  sobriety  secure  them  abundant  employment.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  the 
Pacific  states  of  the  American  Union,  where  harsh  measures,  including  a  heavy  tax  on 
arriving,  have  recently  been  adopted  in  order  to  repress  Chinese  immigration.  Between 
1855  and  1878,  upwards  of  200,000  Chinese  had,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  established 
themselves  in  the  United  States. 

Commerce. — The  rivers  and  numl3erless  canals  of  CTiina  are  covered  with  vessels  of 
all  sizes,  employed  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  The  Chinese  are  devoted 
to  traffic,  and  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  a  perpetual  fair. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  China  in  1876  is  given  at  £23,428.190,  and  of  the 
exports,  £26,950,170.  Tea  and  silk  are  the  great  staple  exports  from  China.  The  table 
gives  some  recent  statistics  of  British  trade  with  C. : 
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Vaai>  Exports  from  China         Imports  of  British  Home 

*  ®"-  to  Great  Britain.  FMuce  Into  China. 

1870 £9.481,787  £6,139.638 

1878 12,454,234  4,882.701 

1875 14,809,682  8,628.811 

1877 15,828,342  7,912,668 

There  is  no  coinage  in  China  except  the  copper  tchen,  or  "  cash/'  which  is  in  value 
about  the  tenth  of  a  halfpenny;  and  all  but  tlie  most  trifling  payments  are  made  by  a 
certain  weight  of  silver,  or  in  Mexican  or  Spanish  dollars.  Chinese  accounts  are  kept  in 
taels,  mace,  candareeus,  and  cash.     A  tael  is  worth  64.  8^.,  British  currency. 

The  following  works  (which  have  been  used  as  authorities  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article)  may  be  consulted  for  further  information  on  Chiaa.  Meadows's  Chinese  and 
their  BebMom  (Lond.  1856);  Davis's  (sir  J.  P.)  China:  a  General  Description  of  thai 
Empire  (Jjou^.  1857);  Davis's  vhina  during  tfie  War  and  since  Uie  Peace  (Ix)nd.  1852); 
Williams's  Middle  Kingdom  (New  York  and  Lond.  1848);  Oliphact's  Narrative  of  th^ 
Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan,  in  the  ymrs  1857,  1858,  and  1859  (Kdin. 
1859);  Marquis  de  Moges's  BecoUections  of  Baron  Gros'n  Einbassy  to  China  and  Japan  iV 
1857  and  1858  (Lond.  1860);  Hue's  Chinese  Empire  (Lond.  1858);  Cooke's  China  in  \hh: 
an4  1868;  Fortune's  Tltree  Years*  Wanderings  in  China  (Lond.  1847);  Fortune's  TiwY  /*> 
the  Tea  Districts  of  China  (Lond.  1852);  Edkin's  Beligiovs  Condition  j^  the  Chinese  (185s.; 
Cobbold's  Pictures  of  the  Chinese  by  Themselves  (1859);  Twelr^  Years  in  China,  by  a 
British  BesAdejUiX^^)',  Momoires  sur  la  Chine  (1869);  Rev.  A.  Williamson's  Journeys  in 
North  China,  etc,  (1870);  also  Dr.  Gray's  China:  a  History  of  tJie  Laws,  Manners,  and 
Opinions  of  the  People  (1878);  and  the  Freiherr  von  Richthofen's  great  work,  Chiua 
(Ist  vol.  1877). 

CHINESE  EDIBLE  BOO.  The  kind  of  dog  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  China,  aod 
reared  in  order  to  be  so  used,  being  esteemed  as  a  delicacy,  is  a  small  dog  of  greyhouiul 
like  form,  with  somewhat  terrier-like  head,  and  muzzle  more  elongated  than  in  terriers. 
It  is  fleet  and  active,  gentle  and  affectionate.  The  skin  is  almost  destitute  of  hair;  but 
there  is  a  variety  having  a  crest  of  long  hair  on  the  head,  and  a  large  tuft  of  hair  at  the 
tip  of  the  slender  and  otherwise  naked  tail. 

CHINESE  HEMP.    See  Corchorub. 

CHINESE  INK.    See  Indian  Ink. 

CHINESE  LANeUAGE,  WEITINO,  AND  LITEBATUBE.  The  Chinese  languagje  belongs 
to  those  Asiatic  languages  commonly  called  monosyllabic,  because  each  word  is  uttemi 
by  a  single  movement  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  expresses  in  itself  a  complete  idea  or 
thing.  Air  Chinese  words  end  either  in  a  vowel,  a  diphthong  (in  which,  however,  each 
vowel  sound  is  distinctly  pronounced,  making  the  word  often  to  appear  of  more  than  one 
syllable),  or  a  nasal.  Of  such  simple  words  or  roots  there  are  about  450.  But  the  emphasis 
or  accent  of  many  of  these  words  may  be  varied  by  the  speaker  in  four  or  Gi\e  different 
ways,  so  as  to  produce  a  corresponding  variety  in  their  meaning,  by  which  means  ibe 
number  of  simple  words  or  roots  amounts  to  about  1200.  There  is  no  distinction  of  parts  of 
speech  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  no  recognition  of  the  principle  of  inflection,  Cbine>e 
words  being  incapable  of  any  modification  oiform.  The  relations  of  words  are  ascertained 
by  their  position  in  a  sentence.  Hence  Chinese  grammar  is  solely  syntax.  Thus  ia,  accord- 
ing to  its  position  in  a  sentence,  at  one  time  serves  the  purpose  of  an  adjective,  meaning 
"great;"  at  another,  a  substantive,  meaning  "  greatness;*'  and  again  of  a  verb,  meaning 
"  to  enlarge"  and  "to  be  great,"  or  of  the  adverb  "very."  There  are  certain  words, 
however,  which  have  at  length  lapsed  into  so  vague  and  general  a  signification,  that  in 
conversation  and  literature  they  are  now  used  in  some  cases  as  particles  to  determine 
the  relations  of  other  words;  but  in  the  older  literature  this  is  very  rare,  and  is  acainst 
the  genius  of  the  langus^e.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  inf erred  that 
the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  words  are  not  determined  by  the  fonn  of  the  words 
themselves.  They  are,  in  fact,  denoted  by  the  addition  of  other  words.  Thus,  p«/iAi 
in  Chinese  is  multitude  man,  son  is  man  cfiild,  daughter  is  woman  child.  The  best  of  mrn 
is  in  Chinese  a  hundred  man  good.  The  purest  Chinese  is  spoken  at  Nankin,  but  the 
same  idiom,  called  "the  language  of  the  mandarins,"  is  spoken  by  the  educated  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  For  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  grammar,  see  Schott*s  Chinesisehe 
Bpraehlehre  (Berlin,  1857);  Summers's  Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Language  {18QS);  Julien, 
Syntaxe  NouDelle  de  la  Langue  Chinoise  (Paris,  1870);  Morrison's  Dictionary  of  the  Lhinete 
Langucige  {Sh&ngh&i,  1865). 

In  Chinese  the  written  character,  generally  speaking,  does  not  indicate  the  sound  of 
the  word,  but  gives  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial  representation  of  the  idea  or 
thhig  to  be  expressed.  Hence  there  are  lequirea  as  many  of  these  characters  or  symbols 
as  there  are  ideas  to  be  represented.  Since  many  words  similar  in  sound  are  different 
In  signification,  whilst  in  writing  each  'd-^a  has  its  peculiar  symbol,  the  number  of 
woras  represented  by  writing— without  reckoning  those  peculiar  to  certain  dialects— is 
perhaps  ten  times  greater  than  those  distinguished  by  the  ear.  The  number,  in  fact,  is 
reckoned  at  60,000,  but  these  are  far  from  being  all  in  general  use.     In  writing  and 
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printing,   the  characters  are  arranged  in  perpendicular  columns,  which  follow  one 
Another  from  right  to  left. 

In  its  origin,  Chinese  writing  is  hieroglyphic  or  picture-writing,  with  the  addition  of 
a  limited  number  of  symbolical  and  conyentional  signs;  the  larger  number  of  Chinese 
characters  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  such  hieroglyphs  and  signs.  But  as  one 
such  character  by  itself  seldom  determines  the  sound,  an  additional  word  is  con- 
joined for  this  purpose;  so  that  the  great  mass  of  Chinese  written  words  consist  of  an 
ideographic  ana  a  phonetic  element.  Native  ^mmarians  divide  their  characters  into 
six  classes.  The  first  class  comprises  simple  pictorial  representations  of  sensible  objects, 
such  as  sun.  moon,  mountain,  etc.,  and  contains  608  characters.  The  second  class 
includes  such  characters  as  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  or  more  simple  hiero- 
^sjlyphs,  which  together  convey,  in  a  more  or  less  intelligible  manner,  some  other  idea: 
tor  example,  the  hieroglyph  for  sun,  combined  with  that  for  moon,  convevs  the  idea  of 
light;  mouth  and  bird,  that  of  song,  etc.;  of  these  there  are  740.  The  third  class 
embraces  those  characters  which  indicate  certain  relations  of  position,  as  above,  below, 
the  numerals,  etc. ;  of  these  there  are  107.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  characters  which, 
by  being  inverted,  acquire  an  opposite  signification,  as  right,  left,  standing,  lying,  etc, 
and  contains  872.  The  characters  of  the  fifth  class  are  termed  derivea  characters; 
the  meaning  of  the  simple  or  compound  characters  used  to  express  physical  objects,  is 
transferred  to  mental  objects,  or  to  other  physical  objects  with  which  the^  are  asso- 
ciated, e.  g.,  the  hieroglyph  for  a  heart  signifies  the  soul — that  for  a  room,  signifies  the 
wife,  etc. ;  of  these  there  are  698.  The  characters  of  the  sixth  class  include  those  which 
arc  composed,  as  above  mentioned,  of  sign  and  sound.  Almost  all  names  of  plants,  fishes, 
birds,  and  many  other  objects  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to  represent  hieroglyphically,  are 
denoted  by  the  compound  characters  of  the  sixth  class,  which  amount  to  21,810  in  num- 
ber. As  this  class,  however,  consists  merely  of  repetitions  of  the  other  five  classes,  the 
immense  number  of  Chinese  characters  may  be  reduced  to  2,425;  and  whoever  leamB 
these  may  be  said  to  know  them  all. 

The  hierogiyphical  characters  in  their  oldest  form  were  easily  recognizable  figures: 
thus,  the  hieroglyph  for  sun  was  as  in  the  fig.  at  a;  for  moon,  as  at  d;  for  light,  aoombi- 
nation  of  sun  and  moon,  as  at  (?;  for  to  listen,  . 
folding-doors  and  an  ear,  as  at  d;  for  white, 
a  very  squint  eye,  in  which  hardly  anything    ^^ 
but  the  white  is  seen,  as  at  «;  for  friends,  the    \^ 
two  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell,  as  at/.    In  the     a 
course  of  time,  through  hasty  and  careless 
tracing,  the  objects  cfonoted  by  the  hiero-     □ 
glyphs  have  almost  ceased  to  be  recognizable.      ^ 
The  modem  hieroglyphs  corresponding  to     *' 
the  above  are  as  represented  at  a',  b\  «',  etc. 
See  Abel  Remusat's  "Memoire  sur  TEcriture 
Ohinoise,"  in  the  Memovrw  de  V Acadhnis  des  InscrMions,  vol.  viii. ;  and  for  a  view  of 
the  Chinese  characters,  both  ancient  and  modem,  Hager's  Monument  de  Tu  (Par.  1802). 

The  Chinese  literature,  in  a  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  historical  point  of 
view,  is  unquestionably  the  most  comprehensive  and  important  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 
The  printed  catalogue  of  the  emperor  Kien-long's  library  is  composed  of  122  volumes; 
and  a  selection  of  the  Cliinese  classics,  with  commentaries  and  scholia,  which  was  begun 
by  the  order  of  the  same  emperor,  is  said  to  comprise  180,000  volumes,  of  which,  in 
tlie  year  1818,  78,731  volumes  had  already  appeared.  In  the  five  canonical  or  classical 
books,  called  King,  are  contained  the  oldest  monuments  of  Chinese  poetry,  history, 
philosophy,  and  jurisprudence,  some  portions  of  which  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  most 
uucleut  writings  of  the  human  race.  Confucius  (q.v.)»  iu  the  6th  c.  B.C.,  collected 
tliein  from  various  sources,  and  in  this  collection  they  have  been  pretty  faithfully 
handed  down  to  us.  Next  to  these  in  value  are  the  8se-mu,  or  the  four  books.  These, 
as  they  were  written  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
iruHtworthy  source  of  insight  into  the  intellectual  and  political  life  of  the  Chinese. 
A  complete  and  elaborate  edition  of  the  five  King  and  the  four  Shoo  has  been  under- 
taken by  our  great  English  Sinologue,  Dr.  Legge,  under  the  title  of  **The  Chinese 
Classics,  with  a  translation,  critical  and  exegetical  notes,  prolegomena,  and  copious 
indexes.  In  seven  volumes;"  of  which  five  vols,  appearea  between  1861  and  1878. 
A  popular  edition,  under  the  title  of  "The  Chinese  Classics  translated  into  English," 
has  also  been  published,  of  which  vols.  i.  and  ii.  deal  respectively  with  the  "Life  and 
Teachings  of  Confucius"  and  the  "Works  of  Mcncius."  Almost,  contemporary  with 
Confucius  lived  Lao-tse  (q.v.).  who  was  born  604  b.c.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  philosophy,  more  spiritual  in  its  character  than  that  of  Confucius,  but  which  has 
now  degenerated  into  the  lowest  and  must  vulgar  kind  of  demonology;  see  Le  lAvre  de 
la  Vote  de  la  Vertu,  Chinese  and  French,  by  Julien  (Par.  1842).  In  mythology,  the 
Chinese  have  T/ie  Book  of  the  Mountains  and  Seas,  Ihe  Hiel^ry  of  the  Gods  and  Spirits, 
and  some  others.  In  jurispmdence  may  be  mentioned  the  universal  collection  of 
laws,  and  the  criminal  code  of  the  present  dynasty;  see  Ta- Tsing-ln-U^  being  the  Ptin- 
damental  Laws  and  Supptemmtar^  /Statutes  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China,  by  Staunton 
(Lond.  1810).  The  Chinese  literature  is  also  very  rich  in  works  on  medicine,  natural 
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history,  astronomy,  agriculture,  military  science,  music,  and  all  brandies  of  mechanics 
and  industry;  eea  E^me  des  priiicipaux  IVaites  Chijwu,  9ur  Ui  Culture  dcs  Munm  d 
VEducaUun  des  Vers-d-soU,  by  Julien  (Par.  1837).  lu  philology,  the  most  valuable 
"works  are  the  dictionaries,  in  which  the  Chinese  characters  have  been  coileoled  aod 
elucidated  by  examples  from  the  whole  treasury  of  Chinese  literature;  but  the  greaW^ 
of  all  works  of  tliis  kind  is  the  dictionary  oi  tlie  emperor  Kaug-hi,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  the  highest  authority  for  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  charac- 
ters. Of  the  encyclopsedias  of  the  Chinese,  the  most  conspicuous  are  that  by  ^la  luaii- 
lin  (1300  A.D.),  called  We7irhiei\rih4mgkliaa—i.c.t  an  accurate  hivestigation  of  the  ancient 
documenis,  with  rich  supplements;  and  the  ICoo-kin'too-A/ioo-laei-chtng,  or  Catnpktc  GMtCr 
(ion  of  Aiicient  and  Modem  Books— of  which  latter  vast  work  a  copy  was  secured  for  Uie 
British  museum  in  1877.  But  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  Chinese  literature  are, 
undoubtedly,  their  historical  and  geographical  works,  which  are  indispensable  to  a 
knowledge  of  Upper  Asia.  Sse-ma-thsian  (100  B.c.)  compiled,  from  every  recogiiW 
authority,  a  work  called  Ssc-ki,  or  historical  memorials,  which  embraces  the  history  uf 
China  from  the  year  2637  B.C.  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  of  Ilan  ia  tlie 
2d  c.  B.C.  This  work  has  been  continued  by  the  different  dyn:isties,  and  forms  & 
complete  collection  of  the  annals  of  the  empire  up  to  the  termination  of  the  MiLg 
dynasty  in  1643  a.d.  It  is  known  under  the  title  of  Ifian-eul-ase,  or  the  22  historits^ 
The  entire  collection  of  the  official  annals  from  2G98  b.c.  to  1645  A.D.,  comprising  & 
period  of  4343  years,  and  consisting  of  3706  books,  is  to  be  found  in  the  libnir)  at 
Munich. 

Amid  all  their  scientific  labors,  the  Chinese  have  not  neglected  the  art  of  poctrj, 
in  which  they  possess  voluminous  collections  that  have  yet  to  be  make  known  to  £ur>:-K- 
In  lyrical  poetry,  the  most  distinguished  names  are  Li-thai-pe  and  Tu-su,  both  of  vbi^ci 
flourished  at  the  beginnhig  of  the  8th  c.  a.d.;  see  Davis  '*0n  the  Poetiy  of  tli.- 
Chinese,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boycd  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  11.  The  romantic  poetrr 
of  the  Chinese,  although  void  of  poetic  beauty,  is  valuable  for  the  insight  it  gives  inio 
their  domestic  life.  Their  dramatic  poetry  has  laws  peculiar  to  itselii  and  resembles 
partly  the  romantic  drama  of  the  Germans,  and  partly  the  eonudia  deUe  arte  of  tie 
Italians.  They  have  also  a  kind  of  novel  in  dialogues,  which  forms  a  subordinate 
species  of  drama.  Besides  the  speaking  persons  or  actors,  there  is  what  they  call  & 
sinking  person,  who  introduces  into  the  piece  songs  which  he  sings  to  popular  melodieii. 
and  appears  to  correspond  in  a  rude  wayto  the  Greek  chorus.  The  best  collection  of 
works  in  this  species  of  literature  is  the  lucn-dselunrpe'tschong,  ie.,  the  hundred  dramis 
from  the  Mongol  dynasty  (1260-1341),  from  which  all  the  Chinese  dramas  known  u 
Europeans  have  been  taken.  A  Chinese  novel,  affording  a  graphic  view  of  the  ta&tc> 
and  literary  views  of  that  people,  was  some  time  ago  placed  within  tbo  reach  cf 
European  readers  by  the  eminent  Chinese  scholar  Stanislas  Julien,  under  the  title  of 
Les  Deux  Jeunes  Fttles  Lettrees  (Par.  1860).  English  readers  may  also  obtain  instructive 
pictures  of  Chinese  life  from  lu-kias^i,  or  the  Two  Fair  Cousins,  transL.ted  from  li-i 
French  version  of  liemusat  in  1827;  and  TJie  Flifwery  Scroll,  translated,  with  numero-? 
learned  notes,  by  sir  John  Bowring,  in  1868.  But  valuable  Fketches  will  be  found  in 
Schott's  Ohineaische  SpraMehre  (1857),  Davis's  Chinese  Miscellanies  {1805),  andWyii>:» 
A'ates  an  Chinese  Literature  (Shanghai,  1867). 

OHnrzSE  SEA,  or  China  Sea,  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  ocean  which  has  China  ar^^^ 
Siam  on  the  w.,  the  island  of  Formosa,  on  the  n.,  the  Philippines  on  the  e.,  and  Borofo 
on  the  s.,  and  which  forms  the  great  gulfs  of  Tonquin  and  Siam. 

CHIHESE  WHITE.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc  has  recently  been  introdaced  into  \k 
arts,  under  this  name,  as  a  pigment  in  place  of  the  preparations  of  white-lead  '« 
changes  very  Httle  either  by  atmospheric  action,  or  by  mixing  with  other  pigments 
but  it  has  not  the  body  of  white-lead. 

CHIHOLEPTJT',— 1.  A  fort,  with  a  t.  adjacent,  in  lat.  12"  41' n.,  and  long.  80'  2'c,.^ 
m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Madras.  It  is  accessible  to  an  enemy  only  from  the  s..  hiiving  a  l&i ' 
or  artificial  lake  on  the  e.  and  part  of  the  n.,  and  rice-helds,  irrigated  from  the  same,  i' 
the  remainder  of  the  n.  and  on  the  wesL  In  the  dry  season  the  tank  is  nearly  exhausts 
the  weeds  and  slime  in  its  bed  causing  malaria.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  i^-' 
place  is  considered  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  healthy.  Pop.  of  town  (officially  e^'* 
CliengtUpaf)  in  1871, 7,979. — 2.  A  district  taking  its  name  from  the  town  above  mentionti 
It  stretches  in  n.  lat.  from  12- 14'  to  14',  and  m  e.  long,  from  79'  85'  to  80*  25'.  andcuih 
tains  2.753  sq.  miles.  Pop.  71,  938,184.  With  about  120  m.  of  coast,  it  has  not  a  sinf  > 
harbor  or  anything  like  shelter  from  the  surf.  Nor  is  its  internal  navimtion  of  aij 
value.  The  only  considerable  river,  the  Palar,  is  in  most  parts  destitute  of  water  durit; 
the  dry  season.  Excepting  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  comparatively  little  rain  fsl^ 
From  that  circumstance,  and  perhaps  also  from  an  inferiority  of  soil,  cultivation  isFs^>^ 
to  be  so  much  circumscribed  as  to  embrace  only  about  96,000  acres,  or  'g'otli'  part  of  t^ 
entire  area. 

CUUri',  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  tk 
most  easterly  of  the  five  rivers  which  give  name  to  the  country.  It  is  in  lat.  31*  31  t. 
and  long.  78"  19'  e.,  and  is  8,770ft.  above  the  sea.  Notwithstanding  this  eleTatioo.  'ii» 
a  delightful  place  of  sojourn,  and  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Lord  Dalhousie.    It  occe^ 
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pies  a  alight  depression  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  lofty  mountain,  which  fertilizes  the 
soil  with  a  net-work  of  never-failing  rills.  The  neighborhood  is  remarkable  for  the  size 
and  flavor  of  its  grapes,  while  the  vines,  trained  over  horizontal  lattices,  afford,  while 
in  foliage,  a  tolerably  continuous  shelter. 

CHIN-INDIA.,  or  Fartusr  India.  See  Siam,  Burmah,  Cochin  China,  anU. 
CHIK-XEAHO-FOO  ('  *  River-Guard  City"),  a  Chinese  city  and  port  on  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang,  at  the  junction  of  tiie  grand  canal  with  that  river,  and  about  150  m.  from  its 
mouth,  was  opened  to  European  commerce  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  (1858),  and  a  Brit- 
ish settlement  was  begun  in  1864;  but  trade  is  very  slowly  developing,  and  there  is  rea 
son  to  doubt  if  C.  will  ever  become  a  place  of  importance.  The  anchorage  is  bad,  the 
port  is  not  a  natural  outlet  for  any  staple  of  exportation  produced  in  the  neighboring 
country,  and  it  possesses  no  advantage  as  regards  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods. 
Formerly,  however,  as  the  southern  key  of  the  Grand  canal,  it  was  both  an  important 
stronghold  and  a  center  of  traffic.  The  injury  which  the  Grand  canal  has  sustained  has 
for  the  present  practically  extinguished  the  inland  trade,  and  the  four  years  (1858-57)during 
which  it  was  in  the  Ixirbarous  hands  of  the  Tae-pings  are  said  to  have  reduced  the  pop. 
from  half  a  million  to  500. 

CHIHNOB,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  with  82  strings. 
CHIKOK,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre-et- Loire,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Vieune,  25  m.  8.w.  of  Tours.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  huge  old  casile,  formerly  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  of  England,  and  also  of  some  of  the  French 
sovereigns,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Joan  of  Arc  commenced  her  historical 
career,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Kabelais.  C.  has  manufactures  of  druggets,  serges, 
earthenware,  etc.     Pop,  76,  4,536. 

ClIINOOKS,  Indians  of  n.w.  North  America  who  once  inhabited  the  region  around 
Columbia  river,  in  Oregon.     They  are  now  nearly  extinct. 
GHUTQirAFIV.    8ee  Chestnut  and  Oak. 

CHIH'SinUL,  a  t.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iloogbly,  about  20  m.  above  Calcutta,  in  lat. 
22**  63'  n.,  long.  88*  23'  east.  Pop.  along  with  Hooghly.  71,  84,761.  It  contains  the 
Hooghly  college,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  Bengal.  It  was  orig- 
inally a  Dutch  settlement,  but  was  ceded  in  1824  to  the  British,  alon^  with  some  otlier 
places  on  the  mainland,  in  exchange  for  the  English  possessions  in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 
CHIHTZ,  a  highlv  glazed  printed  calico,  with  a  pattern  in  many  colors  on  a  white  or 
light  colored  grouna.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  bed-hangings,  for  covering  furniture,  and 
ether  purposes  where  gay  colors  are  desired,  and  where  there  is  much  exposure  to  dust, 
-which  does  not  adhere  to  its  highly  calendered  surface. 
CHI'O.    See  Scio. 

CHIOCOCGA.  a  genus  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants,  of  the  natural  order  dneho- 
naeea,  of  which  two  species  in  particular,  O.  anguifuga  and  C,  devi^oUa,  the  former  a 
trailing  herb,  and  the  latter  a  bushy  shrub,  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  their  native  coun 
try,  Brazil,  as  cures  for  snake-bites.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  violent  emetic  and  drastic  medicines  known,  its  action  being  accompanied 
ivith  spasmodic  agitations  of  the  whole  frame  and  other  symptoms,  such  as  to  preclude 
'  its  use  except  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  Yet  it  had  at  one  time  a  high  reputation  in 
£urope,  and  was  administered  in  small  doses  as  a  diuretic  and  purgative. 

CEI060IA,  or  ChtozzX,  an  important  commercial  t.  and  seaport  of  northern  Italy,  in 
tbe  province  of  Venice,  stands  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  stone  bridge  of  48  arches.  The  pop  .  amounting  to 
(1872)  26,386,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade,  in  lace-making,  and  in  Aip- 
building. 

CniON,  OF  IIeracle'a,  one  of  Plato's  pupils,  who  sought  to  liberate  his  native  city 
by  slaying  the  tyrant  Olearchus,  but  the  friends  of  the  tyrant  slew  the  conspirators  and 
tlie  oppression  of  the  people  became  still  greater. 

CHID FI8  and  CHIONIBf.    See  ShsathBill. 

CHIP  HAT&    See  Brazilian  Grass. 

CHIPMAN.  Dakibl,  ll.d.,  1762-1860;  brother  of  Nathaniel;  educated  at  Dartmouth 
college  and  began  law  practice  in  Vermont  in  1790.  He  was  a  meml)er  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  of  congress,  and  professor  of  law  and  jurisprudence  m  Middlebury  college  from 
1806  to  1816.  He  was  the  flret  ofllcial  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
tbe  state,  and  the  author  of  An  Essay  on  tlie  Law  of  Contracts  for  the  payment  of  Spe- 
4^lfie  Artidss, 

CHIPMAN.  Nathaniel,  ll.d.,  1752-1848;  a  native  of  Connecticut,  educated  at 
Yal«.  served  as  a  lieut.  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
jnouth.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1779,  and  began  practice  in  Vermont,  where  he 
]>ecame  chief -justice  of  the  state.  In  1791,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
to  decide  whether  Vermont  shouldjoin  the  union,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioncre  to 
Bxmxif^  for  the  state's  admission.  Washington  appointed  him  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  for 
tlie  diatrict  of  Vermont.    In  1797,  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator,  and  in  1813,  he  was  again 
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elected  chief -justice  of  the  state.  He  was  afterward  for  27  years  professor  of  law  in 
Middlebury  college.  Among  his  published  works  are  The  Sketches  of  the  PrindpUe  of 
Oovernmefit;  a  yolume  of  Reports  and  Dieeertathne;  and  Prineiplei  of  Oovemment — a 
Treatise  on  Free  InstUutions,  tnduding  (he  OonstUution  of  the  United  States, 

CHIPMUNK,  the  common  name  of  the  ground  squirrel,  tamias  siriatus,  especially 
in  the  New  £ngland  and  northern  states.     See  Squirrbl,  ante, 

CHIPPEirHAlI,  a  parliamentary  and  muncipal  borough  in  Wiltshire,  in  a  valley  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  on  uie  Great  Western  railway,  22 
m.  e.  of  Bristol.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  well-built  street  above  half  a  mile  long.  A 
bridge  of  21  arches  crosses  the  Avon  here.  0.  is  famed  for  its  markets  of  cheese  and 
corn,  its  cheese  market  being  one  of  the  largest  in'Britain.  There  are  silk  and  woolen 
manufactures,  and  some  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Population  of  parliamentary 
borough  (1871),  6,875;  of  municipal,  1S87.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  0. 
was  the  seat  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Wessex.  About  880,  the  Danes  took  it  from  Alfred, 
and  kept  it  two  years. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Michinm,  on  lakes  Huron  and  Superior  and  the  straits  of 
Ste.  Marie:  1500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  16^.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  mostly  covered  with 
pine  forests.     Co.  seat,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Minnesota,  on  the  Minnesota,  Chippewa,  and  Chetombs 
rivers,  reached  by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  i-ailroad;  2,445  sq.m.;  pop.  *70,  1467.  Pro- 
ductions, almost  entirely  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Chippewa  City. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Wisconsin,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Chippewa  river; 
4,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8,311.  The  surface  is  varied,  and  to  a  great  extent  covered  with 
fbrests.    Lumbering  is  the  chief  business.    Co.  seat,  Chippewa  Falls. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cliippewn  with  the  Niagara  river,  2  m.  above  the  great  falls.  It  was  here  that  gei\. 
Scott  deflated  the  British,  July  5,  1814.  The  Americans  had  1900  men.  of  whom  6» 
were  killed  and  267  wounded;  the  English  had  2,100  men,  of  whom  iSdwere  killed 
and  365  wounded. 

CHIPPEWA  BIVER,  in  Wisconsin,  rising  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  the  state  and  emptying 
into  the  Mississippi  just  below  lake  Pepin.    Its  length  is  about  200  miles. 

GHIPFEWAT8.    See  Indians. 

CHIPPING  BIRD,  or  Chtppiko  Sparbow,  SpkeUa  soekUis,  a  common  American 
bird,  5  or  6  in.  long,  white  underneath,  back  and  sides  ash  color,  with  stripes  of  black 
and  white.     Its  half-dozen  notes  of  song  are  repeated  with  great  rapidity. 

CHXQUICHIQTTI  PALM,  LeopoUUnia  piassaba,  the  Piassaba  of  the  n.  of  Brazil,  and 
one  of  the  palms  which  yield  the  piassaba  (q.v.)  fiber,  now  so  much  used  for  mahing 
brushes.  The  piassaba  fiber  exported  from  Parfi  is  all  obtained  from  it.  It  grows  in 
swampy  or  occasionally  flooded  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  other  rivers 
of  Venezuela  and  the  n.  of  Brazil;  and  has  a  crown  of  very  large,  regularly  pinnate 
leaves,  with  smooth  slender  stalks.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  many  other  palms,  arc 
much  used  for  thatching.  The  commercial  Aher  is  obtained  from  a  remarkable  covering 
of  the  stem;  formed  of  marginal  processes  of  the  leaf -stalks,  elongated  into  ribbon- 
like  strips,  and  interlaced,  finally  splitting  into  fine  fibers,  hanging  down  5  or  6  ft., 
and  entirely  concealing  the  stem,  so  as  to  give  the  tree  a  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. It  twists  readily  into  cordage,  and  the  fiber  has  been  long  used  for  cables  of 
canoes  on  the  Amazon  and  other  rivers.  Before  the  independence  of  Brazil,  the 
Portuguese  government  had  a  factory  on  the  Rio  Negro,  for  the  manufacture  of  cables 
of  this  fiber.  The  export  of  the  unmanufactured  fiber  from  Pari  to  England  began 
about  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

GHIQUaKU'LA,  Isthmus  op,  in  Central  America,  to  the  s.e.  of  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  in  long.  89  west.  Its  breadth  from  the  Caribbean  sea  to  the  Pacific  is  about 
150  m. — the  gH*atest  elevation  not  exceeding  2,000  feet. 

CHIQUIMU'LA,  a  department  of  Guatemala,  running  from  the  Caribbean  sea  alonir 
the  Honduras  border;  4,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  75,000.  Ttie  river  Motagua  runs  throusr'i 
the  middle  of  C.  and  empties  mto  the  gulf  of  Honduras  at  San  Tomas  de  Castillo,  one 
of  the  best  ports  in  Central  America. 

CniQUITOS,  a  nation  of  Indians  once  very  powerful  in  South  America,  inhabiting 
the  region  w.  of  Paraguay  river.  Early  explorers  described  them  as  an  intelligent,  war- 
like, and  independent  people,  living  in  families,  subsisting  by  agriculture  and  by  th«* 
chase,  very  numerous,  and  having  ample  material  resources.  The  Spaniards  flr^t 
invaded  their  country  in  1525,  and  there  were  frequent  wars  with  little  advantage  to  the 
whites.  The  first  permanent  white  settlement  among  them  was  not  effected  until  1691, 
when  a  Jesuit  mission  was  established.  The  missionaries  soon  obtained  great  influence 
over  them,  and  agriculture  and  arts  prospered,  and  a  considerable  trade  grew  up  with 
the  adjoining  Spanish  settlements.  The  missions  were  prosperous  until  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1767.     Thereafter  the  Indians  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  within  a  tbird 
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of  a  century  following  the  abandonment  of  the  missions  two  thirds  of  the  C.  nation  had 
diaappeared. 

CHI&A'TA,  Chibetta,  or  Chireeta  {ogatTuOes  ehirayta,  also  known  as  OpTielia 
chirata),  an  officinal  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  genUanea,  and  possessing  prop- 
erties similar  to  those  of  the  common  gentian,  the  centaury,  and  other  plants  of  that 
order.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  the  n.  of  India.  The  whole  plant  is  intensely 
bitter,  and  has  been  long  used  in  its  native  country  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic.  It  is  also 
in  high  estimation  with  European  practitioners  inlndia  as  a  febrifuge,  and  is  often  used 
by  them  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona.  The  medicinal  virtues  reside  both  in  the  herb  and 
root.  The  whole  plant  is  pulled  up  at  the  time  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  and  is 
dried  for  use.     It  is  now  imported  to  some  extent  into  Britain. 

GHIBIQITI',  a  name  of  various  application  in  Central  America.— 1.  A  province  on  the 
isthmus  and  in  the  state  of  Pimama.  Colombia;  area  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  18.000. — 2.  A  river 
flowing  towards  the  n. — the  lat.  and  long,  of  its  mouth  being  about  9^  n.,  and  82**  30' 
east. — 8.  A  spacious  lagoon  with  three  entrances,  and  with  a  depth  of  water  for  the 
largest  ships,  which  receives  the  river.  It  measures  90  m.  along  the  coast,  and  40  or  50 
in  width.-*4.  An  archipelago  between  the  lagoon  and  the  Caribbean  sea. 

CIII'ROMANCY,  fortune-telling  bv  a  study  of  the  human  hand  (always  the  left 
hand),  once  widely  believed  in  and  still  practiced  to  some  extent.  The  points  to  be 
observed  are  the  lines,  the  projections,  the  Joints,  the  nails,  and  the  contour  of  the  thumb 
and  flnffcrs.  The  principal  Ime  is  the  line  of  Ufe,  running  in  a  curve  from  the  upper 
joint  of  the  forefinger  around  the  ball  of  the  thumb  to  the  joint  of  tlie  wrist.  If  this  hne 
shows  four  distinct  and  equal  furrows  near  its  beginning  at  the  forefinger  joint,  the  ])er- 
son  is  promised  an  easy  attainment  of  wealth  and  honor.  If  the  line  be  regular  and 
deeply  colored,  a  long  and  happv  life  is  predicted;  if  it  be  freely  marked,  tortuous  and 
broken,  it  foretells  ill  health  and  short  life.  If  short  perpendicular  lines  run  from  the 
line  of  life  toward  tlie  palm  of  the  hand,  the  person  may  be  expected  to  go  on  a  lonff 
journey;  if  toward  the  wrist,  to  be  exiled.  If  the  line  of  life  be  narrowed  but  long  and 
strongly  colored,  it  indicates  ingenuity  and  wisdom;  a  deep  line,  equally  colored,  denotes 
a  malicious  disposition ;  and  if  separated  near  the  center  by  sharply  defined  cross  lines, 
it  is  a  sign  of  approaching  death.  The  next  important  line  is  tJie  hne  of  health,  starting 
with  the  line  oi  life  and  running  nearly  or  wholly  across  the  middle  of  the  hand.  If  the 
line  be  clear  and  unbroken,  it  iudicates  excellence  of  bodv  and  mind ;  if  it  be  broken  and 
feeble,  timidity  and  ill  health  are  indicated.  The  line  of  fortune,  or  happiness,  is  below 
the  line  of  health,  and  runs  from  the  base  of  the  fore  to  the  base  of  the  little  finser. 
When  this  line  is  distinct  and  straight  it  indicates  happiness  and  pleasant  temper;  if  it 
begins  close  to  the  upper  side  of  the  hand,  it  indicates  pride;  if  red  in  the  upper  section, 
env^  is  foreshadowed;  a  cross  line,  so  that  the  two  form  an  upright  cross,  indicates  gen- 
erosity; if  broken  and  crossed  by  small  lines  near  the  middle,  it  indicates  duplicity. 
Another  line  not  found  in  all  hands  is  the  line  of  the  joint,  or  line  of  the  triangle,  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  little  finger  to  the  middle  of  the  joint  of  the  wrist.  When  this  line 
is  clear,  it  promises  great  success  after  much  difficulty.  The  mmintain  of  Venus  is  the 
elevation  at  the  base  of  the  thumb,  and  when  smooth  and  unfurrowed  a  happy  tempera- 
ment is  indicated.  The  fnountain  of  Jupiter  18  the  fleshy  projection  at  the  base  of  the 
forefinger;  that  of  Saturn  at  the  base  of  the  middle  finger;  that  of  the  «m  at  the  base  of 
the  ring  finger;  that  of  Mercury  at  the  base  of  the  little  finger,  and  that  of  the  moon  is  the 
elevation  or  bunch  on  the  lower  side  of  the  hand.  When  these  mountains  are  clear  and 
smooth,  the  indications  are:  of  Jupiter,  a  heart  inclined  to  virtue;  of  Saturn,  love  of 
labor,  and  simplicity  of  character;  of  the  sun,  eloquence  and  vivacious  temperament;  of 
Mercury,  firmness  in  men,  and  modesty  in  women ;  of  Mars,  courage  and  heroism ;  of 
the  moon,  a  tranquil  disposition  inclined  to  melancholy.  The  lines  and  shades  on  the 
mountains  have  their  significance.  Small  lines  near  the  little  finger,  parallel  with  the 
line  of  fortune,  indicate  happy  wedded  life,  and  some  say  their  number  foretells  the 
number  of  children.  One  more  line  is  called  the  mUky  tmy,  running  downward  on  the 
mountain  of  the  moon  from  the  wrist  joint  toward  the  little  finger;  if  it  be  long  and 
clearly  defined,  it  foretells  success  in  studies  or  in  arts  or  fortune  in  a  distant  land.  Small 
white  spots  under  the  nails  indicate  the  fulfillment  of  wishes,  at  near  or  remote  periods 
as  they  are  far  or  near  the  roots.  Aristotle  regarded  O.  as  a  distinct  science;  the  Koman 
soothsayers,  and  even  the  emperor  Augustus,  practiceil  it;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was 
studied  with  alchemy  and  astrology  by  the  greatest  philosophers;  the  church  tolerated 
it  while  condemning  astrology,  or  its  Interference  with  the  doctrine  of  human  liberty. 
No  longer  regarded  as  scientific,  it  presents  at  least  a  curious  study. 

OHI'BOKy  or  Chetron.  the  most  famous  of  the  Centaurs  (a.  v.).  In  the  ancient  works 
of  art,  C.  of  course  appears  as  half-man,  half-animal;  but  his  features,  instead  of  express- 
ing mere  savaere  and  sensual  strength,  as  those  of  the  Centaurs  generally  do,  are  marked 
by  a  mild  wisdom,  in  harmony  with  the  character  and  deep  knowledge  attributed  to 
him  by  the  Greek  mythologists. 

CHIRONEC'TES,  a  genus  of  salt-water  fishes  remai^able  for  their  grotesque  form8.> 
The  mouse-fish  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  ^ '9' '^^  Dy•^v.w^^L^ 
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CHIB'BA  POON'JEE,  a  t.  in  the  n.e.  oi  India,  in  lat.  25^  14'  n.,  long.  91*  45'  east  It 
stands  on  the  Cossya  hills,  at  the  height  of  4,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  a  tempera- 
ture during  the  hot  months  20"  F.  lower  than  that  of  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  place  has  proved  unsuccessful  as  a  sanatorium.  The  vicin 
ity  abounds  la  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  which  may  be  profitably  worked. 

CHI'Bir,  AntUope  Hadgsoni,  a  species  of  antelope,  inhabiting  the  pine-forests  and 
elevated  open  plains  of  Thibet,  in  regions  bordering  on  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  It 
is  much  larger  than  the  chamois,  being  about  5  ft.  m  length,  and  the  height  at  the  slioul- 
der  about  8  ft.  The  C.  lives  in  great  herds,  and  seems  to  exceed  almost  all  the  other 
gregarious  ruminants  in  watchfulness  against  the  approach  of  danger.  Sentinels  are 
constantly  posted  to  prevent  surprise. 

CIIISA'GO,  a  CO.  in  e.  Minnesota,  on  the  Wisconsin  border;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  'TO, 
4,358.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  railroad.  The  principal 
productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Chisago  City. 

CHI8ELHURST,  a  parish  in  Kent.  England,  11  m.  8.e.  of  London.  It  was  here 
that  Napoleon  III.  fixed  his  residence  in  1871,  and  died,  Jan.  9,  1878.  His  widow,  the 
empress  Eugenie,  dwells  in  Chiselhurst  (1880). 

CIIISIIOLM,  Caroline  (JoN^s),  b.  England,  1810;  a  noted  philanthropist  who  set- 
tled in  Australia  in  1838  and  founded  at  Sydney  schools  and  asylums  for  destitute  girls. 
In  1840-44  she  procured  employment  for  more  than  11,000  persons,  and  lent  in  soiali 
sums  about  $6,000,  of  which  all  but  $120  was  returned.  In  her  honor  the  people  of 
Sydney  founded  the  "  Family  Colonization  Society." 

CHIS'WICK,  a  village  in  the  center  of  Middlesex,  7|  m.  s.w.  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames.  Pop.  '71,  8,508.  Around  C.  are  many  fine  villas,  exten 
sive  market-gardens,  to  supply  London,  and  the  gardens  of  the  London  horticultural 
society. 

CHI'TIH  forms  the  skeleton  of  all  insects  and  crustaceans.  In  insects,  it  constitutes 
not  merely  the  external  skeleton,  the  scales,  etc.,  but  also  forms  their  trachete,  and  thus 
penetrates  into  the  most  remote  portions  of  their  organs;  indeed,  one  of  the  layers  of 
their  intestinal  canal  consists  of  chitin.  Hence,  we  can  make  good  preparations  of 
these  parts  by  treating  insects  with  a  solution  of  potash,  Vhich  dissolves  all  but  the  C. 
in  this  way,  we  can  microscopically  examine  the  most  delicate  parts,  as,  for  instance, 
the  valves  of  the  tracheal  openings. 

In  a  slate  of  purity,  it  is  a  white  amorphous  body,  which  usually  retains  the  form  of 
the  tissue  from  which  it  is  prepared.  It  has  been  analyzed  by  C.  Schmidt,  Lehmann, 
and  other  chemists.  Schmidt  considers  that  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  for 
mula  CitIImNOii.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  C.  is  by  boiling  the  elytra  of  the  cock- 
chafer with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  alkalies.  The  substance  left  after 
these  respective  boilings  is  pure  chitin.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  substance 
termed  by  Lassaigue  entomadeiin. 

CEI'TOH,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  mollusks.  Linneeus,  regarding  merely  the  shell. 
placed  them  in  the  class  of  multivalves,  a  class  entirely  artificial.  They  are  now 
regarded  as  constituting  a  family  (chiiontdcE)  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the  order 
cyclobranehlata  of  Cuvier,  and  as  occupying  a  place  in  systematic  arrangement  close  to 
lunpets.  The  shell  is  composed  of  eight  naiTow,  transverse,  calcareous  pieces,  overlap 
ping  each  other  in  a  row  along  the  back,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  mantle,  which  is 
remarkably  fleshy  and  fibrous.  They  have  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a 
ball.  The  organ  of  locomotion  is  an  oval  foot,  more  or  less  wide,  according  to  the  spe- 
cies, and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  animal.  More  than  200  species  are  known; 
they  occur  in  all  cRmates,  most  abundantly  on  rocks  at  low  water,  but  some  of  them  at 
great  depths.  Some  of  them  creep  along  the  sand.  All  the  British  species  are  small; 
but  some  foreign  ones  grow  to  8  or  4  in.  in  length.  The  fry  of  these  mollusks  swiii 
about  by  means  of  long  vibratile  cilia. 

CHITTAGOHa,  a  maritime  district  in  Lower  Bengal,  takine  its  name  from  its  capital 
below  mentioned.  It  is  bounded  on  the  s.  by  Arracan,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  and  stretches  from  lat.  20"  46'  to  28"  25'  n.,  and  from  long.  91°  32*^ to  93^  east 
It  has  an  area  of  2,498  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  (1871)  of  1,127,402.  C.  (properly  Chattagram) 
also  gives  name  to  a  division;  area,  18,592  sq.m. ;  pop.  8,444,874.  In  the  forests  of  C, 
large  numbers  of  elephants  are  annually  caught 

CHITTAOOHG,  or  Islamabad  (the  second  name  having  been  conferred  by  Auninf- 
zebe,  who  captured  it  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  c),  a  city  of  India,  standing  on  the 
Kurrumfuli,  about  7  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  22"  20'  n,,  and  long.  91"  54'  east.  K 
came  into  possession  of  the  British,  along  with  Bengal  proper,  in  1760-65.  But  hav- 
ing originally  formed  part  of  Arracan,  it  was  claimed,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years,  bv 
the  Burmese  emperor  as  a  dependency  of  that  territory — a  claim  which  formed  one  of 
the  grounds  of  the  war  of  1824.  Through  the  results  of  that  contest,  C.  diminished  m 
importance,  but  some  European  merchants  began  to  settle  there  in  1864,  and  its  pros- 
perity is  returning.  In  1873,  it  exported  104,565  tons  of  rice.  Its  ship-building  busi 
ness  IS  now  transferred  in  ffreat  measure  to  Moulmein,  in  Tenasserim.     Pop.  *71, 30,604 
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OHITTAGONG  HILL  TRACTS,  a  district  on  the  e.  frontier  of  British  India, 
tetween  2^  18'  and  23"  47'  n.,  and  91°  46'  and  92"  49'  e. ;  6,882  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72,  69,607; 
tunong  whom  were  only  31  Christians.  The  region  is  hilly,  with  deep  ravines  and 
prominent  cliffs,  covered  with  gigantic  creeping  plants.  The  crops  are  rice,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  cotton. 

CHITTAGOHO  WOOD,  the  wood  of  Mckrasria  tabultms,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
cedreUiceos,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  countries  to  the  e.  of  Bengal.  In  some  parts  of 
India,  it  is  called  cedar  or  bastard  cedar,  names,  however,  which  are  also  given  to  other 
kinds  of  wood.  C.  W.  is  much  valued  in  India,  and  is  used  for  all  purposes  for  which 
mahogany  is  used  in  Britain.  It  makes  beautiful  and  li^ht  furniture,  but  is  apt  to  warp  ' 
in  very  dry  weather.  Beautifully  veined  and  mottled  pieces  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  are  highly  valued. 

CHITTELDROOG,  or  CHrrBADURG,  a  t.  in  British  India,  in  the  province  of  Mysore, 
280  m.  w.n.w.  of  Madras.  It  is  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  was  once  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  India.  The  present  fortress  crowns  a  high  rock  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and 
IS  a  formidable  defense.  Hyder  All  besieged  C.  in  1776,  getting  possession  eleven  years 
later,  but  then  only  through  treachery. 

CHITTENDEN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Vermont,  on  lake  Champlain;  617  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
36,480.  It  is  drained  by  the  Winooski  and  Lamoille  rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont,  the  Rutland  and  Burlington,  and  the  Burlington  and  Lamoille  railroads. 
The  productions 'are  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  and  maple 
sugar.     Co.  seat,  Burlington. 

CHITTENDEN.  Martin,  1766-1840;  son  of  Thomas;  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, and  for  many  yeare  in  judicial  offices  in  Vermont.  He  was  chosen  to  congress  in 
1^3,  and  four  times  thereafter;  and  was  governor  of  the  state  from  1813  to  1815. 

CHITTENDEN,  Thomas,  1730-97;  the  first  governor  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  b.  in 
Conn.,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  1774,  be  settled  in  Vermont, 
and  participated  in  all  the  political  action  of  the  people  in  councils  and  conventions, 
until  the  territory  became  a  state,  before  and  after  which  period  he  was  the  governor. 

CHITTOE',  the  name  of  two  fortified  towns  in  India.— 1.  C.  in  the  district  of  Arcot, 
4ibout.  80  m,  to  the  w.  of  Madras,  in  lat.  13""  12'  n.,  and  lonj^.  79*"  9'  east.  It  stands  on  the 
8.  or  right  bank  of  the  Puni,  an  affluent  of  the  Palar,  and  is  about  1100  ft.  above  the  seii. 
Its  river  varies,  according  to  the  season,  from  a  small  rivulet  to  an  expanse  of  400  yards 
in  width.  When  the  stream  is  at  its  lowest,  the  very  tanks,  as  well  as  the  deserted 
•channel,  become  little  better  than  slime— the  result  being  fever,  ague,  dysentery,  and 
other  diseases.  The  thermometer  has  occasionallv  reached  140°  in  the  sun;  but  the 
annual  range  in  the  shade  runs  from  56"  to  100**. — 2.  C.  in  Odeypoor,  or  Mewar,  about 
270  m.  to  the  8.w.  of  Agra,  in  lat.  24**  52'  n.,  and  long.  74"  41'  east.    The  fortress  occu- 

gies  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock  of  nearly  6,000  yards  in  length,  and  of  1200  in 
readth,  which  is  scarped  all  round  to  a  depth  of  80  or  100  feet,  about  a  fourth  part  of 
its  entire  altitude.  Within  the  inclosure  are  several  antique  structures — such  as  temples, 
tanks,  a  palace,  commemorative  pillars,  and  an  inner  citadel. 

CHITTY,  JoBEFH,  1776-1841 ;  a  lawyer  of  England  whose  text-books  have  been  con- 
sidered almost  necessary  for  students  and  young  practitioners.  The  chief  of  his  works 
are.  Treatise  on  the  Parses  to  Aetione  and  to  Pieadingn;  Treatise  on  the  Lam  ofNaUons  rela- 
tive to  the  Legal  Effects  of  Wa^on  the  Oommeree  of  BeUigerentsand  Neutrals,  and  on  Orders 
*»  CauneU  in  Licenses;  PoUtieal  TreaUse  on  Criminal  La/w;  and  Synopsis  of  Practice  in 
the  King's  Benefi  and  Common  PLe4is, 

CHIU'SA,  La,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Cuneo,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Fesio,  8  m.  8.e.  of  Coni.    It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  glass,  and  a  pop.  of  3,000. 

Vfliu'SAy  La  (so  called  from  the  ground  havine  been  originally  tncZoMd  as  pasture- 
land  for  horses),  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  and  30  m.  8.8.w.  of  Palermo,  on  the  slope 
•of  some  hills.     The  t.  was  built  in  1320.    Agates  are  found  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.,  6,840. 

CHHT'SI,  a  t.  of  central  Ital3%  province  of  Siena,  37  m.  s.e.  of  Siena,  with  a  pop.  of 
3,000,  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  Val  di  Chiana,  not  far  from  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  In  ancient  times,  under  the  name  of  Gln4tiumy  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  republics 
of  Etruria,  and  the  residence  of  Porsena  (q.v.).  When  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  barba- 
rians, C.  fell  into  decay,  the  whole  valley  was  depopulated,  and  became  the  pestilential 
pool  described  by  Dante.  Since  the  improvement  of  the  course  of  the  Chiana  (q.v.),  C. 
has  begun  to  fiourish  again  along  with  the  whole  district.  But  it  is  in  connection  with 
the  discovery  of  Etruscan  antiquities  that  C.  is  chiefly  heard  of.  Within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  immense  quantities  of  these  remains  have  been  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  the  grottos  that  served  the  ancient  Etruscans  as  tombs.  There  are  three  muse- 
ums in  C.  filled  with  them,  and  a  great  number  are  in  the  public  gallery  at  Florence. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  sun-dried  earthenware  vases,  black,  and  partly  covered  with 
mythological  figures.  Excavations  still  continue  to  be  made,  but  discoveries  have  become  > 
rarer  of  Tate  years.  uigmzea  oy  vj  v/ V7^^  i^ 
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CEXYALBY  (Fr.  ehevalerie,  from  ehnaUer,  a  knigfat  or  horseman),  the  system  of 
knighthood,  together  with  the  privileees,  duties,  and'  manners  of  knii^hts.    The  social 
arrangement  to  which  this  term  is  applied  seems  first  to  have  assumed  the  character  of 
a  i>08itive  institution  during  the  11th  c. ;  but  so  far  from  being  an  invention  of  that 
period,  it  had  its  roots  in  the  manners  of   the  Germanic  races,  amongst  whom  it 
ultimately  arose,  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  they  are  historically  traceable.     In  tlie 
description  which  Tacitus  has  dven  us  of  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  we  find  tlie 
most  unequivocal  indications  of  the  existence,  not  only  of  the  general  spirit,  but,  in  a 
partially  developed  form,  of  many  of  the  special  arrangements  of  chivalry-.     But  it  was 
in  connection  with  feudality  that  C.  attainea  to  its  full  proportions,  aud  in  many  respects 
it  must  be  regarded  as  the  complement   of  that  institution.     See  Feudal   System. 
Whilst  feudalTty  exhibits  tlie  political,  in  C.  we  see  the  moral  and  social  side  of  the 
arrangements  of  mediaeval  life.     It  was  in  the  feudal  mansions  of  the  barons  that  the 
system  was  developed;  and  to  the  lay  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  hi^crher  classes,  the 
instruction  which  they  there  received  "in  the  usac^cs  of  C.  formed  by  far  tlie  most  impor- 
tant part  of  education.   In  addition  to  the  martial  accomplishments,  which  corresponded 
to  those  of  a  modern  cavalry-oflBcer,  they  were  instructed  in  tlie  political  relations  which 
subsisted  between  the  vassal  and  his  lord,  by  which  the  whole  body  of  society  was  then 
bound  together;  and  in  what  might  almost  bie  called  a  system  of  ethics,  stmngely  enough 
exhibiting  unmistakable  traces  of  the  stoic  philosophy.     The  analogy  between  the 
severer  virtues  recommended  to  the  special  cultivation  of  their  disciples  by  the  followtrs 
of  Zeno,  and  those  inculcated  on  the  novice  in  C,  and  practiced  l>y  the  knights  of  the 
middle  ages,  might  be  ascribed  to  other  than  historical  causes,  were  it  not  that  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  connection  between  them  with  something  approaching  to  certainty.    If 
any  one  wishes  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  let  him  compare  the 
last  production  of  the  intellectual  life  of  antiquity  with  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  of  our  own  literature,  the  Consohitumsof  Philoftophy  ofQi^eWixu^  with  Chaucer's 
Testament  of  Love.    The  resemblance  is  so  close,  that  the  latter  work  has.  not  without 
reason,  been  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  the  former;  but  the  main  features  which  disiin- 
piish  them,  and  mark  Chaucer's  work  as  belonging  to  the  modem  world,  are  more 
instructive  than  even  their  similarity.     The  place  which  Philosophy,  the  celestial  cod 
soler,  occupies  in  the  work  of  Boethius,  in  that  of  Chaucer  is  supplied  by  Love — a  being 
whom  we  must  in  nowise  confound  either  witli  the  heathen  goddess,  or.  as  some  h;i\e 
done,  with  the  divine  love  of  the  Christian  religion.     She  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  embodiment  of  an  abstract  idea  which  formed  the  central  point  of  the  whole  systLOi 
of  C. ;  and  her  substitution  for  the  philosophy  or  reason  of  Boethius  is  very  characf *•  r 
istic  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  affections  and  passions,  rather  than  the  inte-Ui 
gence,  were  the  motive  principles.     Tlie  '  *  Love  "  of  Chaucer  is  a  complete  generaliza- 
tion, altogether  independent  of  individual  object,  and  the  consolation  which  she  proffer- 
to  her  votiiry  is  that  of  enlisting  in  his  favor  the  special  guanlian,  the  "Margarite,"who 
is  supposed  to  watch  over  his  individual  fortunes.     The  * '  Margarite '*  seems  to  cott^ 
spond  to  the  chivalrous  idea  of  the  Lady-lote,  in  its  purest  sense,  when  its  reference  to 
a  person  was  by  no  means  indispensable,  but  when  it  signified  rather  "the  love  of 
woman,"  the  highest  object  of  the  knight's  ambition.     IJnder  the  protection  of  this 
guardian  spirit,  the  lover  is  represented  as  altogether  sheltered  from  the  caprices  ot 
fortune,  and  in  her  name  he  has  a  dose  of  rather  frigid  comfort  administered  to  him, 
greatly  resembling  that  which  Boethius  receives  at  the  hands  of  Philosophy.     Such  1> 
the  general  idea  of  the  hook,  and  it  is  a  noble  idea,  embracing  the  very  essence  of 
society  as  it  existed  then,  and  presenting  a  much  deeper  view  of  that  singular  institution 
C.  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  writers  who  have  not  been  actually  brought  in  ccn 
tact  with  its  influences.    But  to  the  two  elements  which  we  have  mentioned  as  in^reoi 
ents  in  the  spiritual  life  of  C,  the  Germanic  traditions  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  y^\ 
classical  antiquity  on  the  other,  a  third  tails  to  be  mentioned,  which  was,  perhaps,  il.i 
most  important  of  all — that  of  Christianity  as  represented  by  the  church.     Tlie  clergy 
were  too  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  impressions,  not  to  seize  on  the  imagiri- 
tion  of  the  aspirant  to  C.  at  the  all-important  moment  of  his  inauguration.     The  purifi- 
cations, prayers,  and  vigils,  the  sacrament  and  the  vows  by  which  this  solemn  rite  wa.* 
accompanied,  are  detailed  elsewhere  (see  Knight,  Banneret.  Bath,  et^.);  and  their 
influence  in  casting  a  religious  character  over  the  whole  institution  of  C.,  and  occasior- 
ally  in  directing  its  energies  specially  to  the  "nropagation  of  Christianity,  by  means  *»: 
the  various  religious  orders  of  knighthood  anS  the  crusades,  is  well  known.     Nor  wa« 
the  poet  behind  the  priest  in  availmg  himself  of  the  influences  of  C,  and  developinr 
them  in  the  region  of  the  imagination.    What  Chaucer  has  exhibited  in  the  work  t.' 
which  we  have  referred,  may  be  regarded  rather  as  the  philosophical  than  the  poetici. 
side  of  the  institution.     But  to  poets  of  a  lighter  and  more  imaginative  cast  of  mind,  C 
has  furnished,  from  the  days  of  the  troubadours  down  to  the  present  poet-laureate  n«> 
insignificant  portion  of  their  subject-matter.    King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  miin<i 
table,  the  traditions  regarding  whom  had  been  taken  from  a  period  altojrether  mythic&l. 
and  long  anterior  to  the  existence  of  C.  as  an  institution,  became  to  the  poetry  of  rh^ 
middle  ages  very  much  what  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  were  to  thit  of  the  whole 
ancient  world.     Much  astonishment  has  often  been  expressed  at  the  contrast  between 
the  lofty  and  ideal  purity  of  the  code  of  morals  inculcated  by  C.,  and    the  ctxhs 
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ness  of  the  lives  of  the  men  ^ho  were  trained  under  its  influences  The  case  is 
one  which  in  a  remarkable  degree  proves  the  practical  importance  of  the  inculcation 
of  sound  doctrine,  for  the  practice  gradually,  thoueh  slowly,  conformed  itself  to  the 
principles;  and  it  is  probably  in  no  insignificant  degree  to  the  elevated  tone  of  the 
latter  that  we  owe  the  moral  superiority  of  the  modern  over  the  ancient  world. 

CEIVALETy  Court  of,  a  military  court,  established  by  Edward  III  ,  of  which  the 
earl  marshal  and  the  lord  higli  constable  were  joint  judges.  When  held  before  the- 
earl  marshal  alone,  it  was  merely  a  court  of  honor;  but  when  both  were  present,  it  was 
also  a  criminal  court.  Having  encroached  on  the  common  law,  its  jurisdiction  was 
defined  by  13  Rich.  II.  stat.  i.  Under  this  act,  the  court  claimed  power  to  give  relief 
to  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  think  themselves  a^rieved  in  matters  of  honor, 
and  to  keep  up  the  distinctions  of  degrees  and  quality.  In  criminal  cases,  a  jury  was 
sworn;  but  in  general  the  proceedings  of  the  court  were  summary  matters,  being  brought 
under  its  cognizance  by  complaint  or  petition.  An  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
functions  of  the  court  in  queen  Anne's  time;  but,  except  as  represented  by  the  ear! 
marshal's  court  (sec  College  of  Abms),  it  has  now  gone  into  abeyance. 

CHIYAS'SO,  a  small  city  of  Piedmont,  northern  Italy,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  about  15  m.  n.e.  of  Turin.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  consid 
erable  military  importance,  but  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  in  1804  by  the  French. 
The  lampreys  of  C.  are  celebrated  throughout  Piedmont.  It  has  manufactures  of  bricks,, 
earthenware,  soap,  etc.,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  Pop. 
4,800. 

CHIVE,  or  Cn'E,  AlUnm  ftchcma'prasum,  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  with  the  leek  and 
onion  (see  Allium),  a  perennial,  i  to  1  foot  in  height,  with  very  small,  flat,  clustered 
bulbs,  increasing  by  its  bulbs  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  turf.  The  leaves  are  tubular, 
cylindrical-tapering,  radical,  nearly  as  long  as  the  almost  leafless  flowering-stem,  which 
is  terminated  by  a  hemispherical,  many  flowered,  not  bulbiferous  umbel  of  bluish  red, 
or,  more  rarely,  flesh-colored  flowers.  The  stamens  are  included  within  the  perianth. 
This  rather  pretty  little  plant  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  marshy  or 
occasionally  flooded  places  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  a  rare 
native  of  Britain.  In  some  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Europe  a  variety  is  found, 
larger  and  stronger  in  all  its  parts,  and  with  flowering-stems  more  leafy.  Chives — the 
name  is  generally  used  in  the  plural — are  commonly  cultivated  in  kitchen-gardens,  often? 
as  an  edging  for  plots,  and  are  used  for  flavoring  soups  and  dishes.  Their  properties 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  onion.  The  part  used  is  the  young  leaves,  which  bear 
repeated  cuttings  in  the  season. 

CHIZEBOTS  AND  BUEIK8  form  one  of  those  peculiar  races  in  France  that  live  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  are  despised  and  hated  by  their  neigh- 
bors. They  live  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bourg-en-Bresse,  in  the  department  of  Am ; 
and  the  communes  of  Sermoyer,  Arbigny,  Boz,  and  Ozan  belong  to  them.  According 
to  tradition,  they  are  descended  from  the  Saracens.  Although  industrious  and  pros- 
perous, they  are  held  in  the  utmost  contempt  and  detestation  by  their  peasant  neighbors,, 
who  arc  often  indolent  and  destitute.  They  are  looked  upon  as  covetous  and  malicious, 
and  scarcely  would  tlie  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  or  well-to-do  day -laborer,  become 
the  wife  of  one  of  them,  so  that  they  mostly  marry  among  themselves.  From  time 
immemorial,  the  C.  and  B.  have  been  field -laborers,  cattle-dealers,  butchers,  etc.  Manv 
of  them  are  very  goo<l-looking.  The  }  oun^  women  are  hand.some,  clear-complexioned, 
with  large  black  eves.  See  Michel,  UUtaire  des  Baees  MaucUtes  de  la  France  et  de 
VEspagne  (3  vols..  Par.  1847). 

CHLASKI,  Ernst  Florenb  Friedrich,  founder  of  the  science  of  acoustics,  was  b. 
at  Wittenberg,  Nov.  80,  1766.  He  studied  law  in  his  native  place,  and  also  in  Leipsic, 
where,  in  1782,  he  was  made  doctor  of  laws.  C.  ultimately  abandoned  judicial  studies 
altogether,  devoted  his  mind  to  natural  science,  and,  being  acquainted  with  music,  was 
led  to  observe  that  the  laws  of  sound  were  by  no  means  so  well  established  as  those  of 
other  branches  of  physics.  He  therefore  began  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  physics  to  acoustics,  and  traveled  for  10  years  (after  1802)  through  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  giving  lectures  on  the  subject,  which  were 
very  successful.  He  died  in  Breslau,  April  3,  1827.— C.'s  writings  include  Di»eowriw 
eoneeming  the  Tlieory  of  Sound  (1787);  Acoufftics  (1802);  New  Contributions  to  Aeoustiet 
(1817);  and  Contributiom  to  Practic(U  Acoustics,  mth  Rermtrks  on  the  making  of  Instru- 
vients  (1822).     C.  also  wrote  several  essays  on  meteoric  stones. 

CHLAMYDOSAU'RUS,  a  lizard  of  Australia,  which  has  on  its  neck  a  singular 
mantle  or  plaited  frill  covered  with  scales  and  edged  with  spines.  When  full  grown, 
this  lizard  is  nearly  3  ft.  long. 

CHLAXTFH'OBirS  (Or.  chlamys-bearing;  ehlamys,  a  soldier's  cloak),  a  very  remark- 
able genus  of  mammalia  of  the  order  edentata,  ranked  by  naturalists  in  the  same  family 
with  the  armadillos,  but  differing  in  important  respects  from  them,  and  from  all  other 
known  quadrupeds.  Only  one  species  is  known,  C,  truncatus,  5  or  6  in.  long,  a  native 
of  the  interior  of  Chili,  living  underground  like  the  mole,  which  it  much  resembles  iik 
its  habits,  and  feeding  on  the  same  kind  of  food.    Its  forefeet  are  adapted  for  digging. 
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«Uboiigh  in  a  different  manner  from  those  of  the  mole.  The  skull  is  destitute  of 
sum  res;  there  are  resemblances  to  the  osteology  of  birds  in  the  ribs  and  their  union  is 
the  sternum;  the  hinder  part  of  the  bodv  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  any  other  known 
•animal,  in  its  terminating  quite  abruptly,  as  if  cut  off  almost  where  its  thickness  is 
greatest,  or  as  if  the  back  were  suddenly  bent  down  at  right  angles,  the  tail  not  spring- 
ing from  where  the  line  of  the  back  appears  to  terminate,  but  far  below.  The  whole 
upper  and  hinder  parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail,  made  up  of  a  series 
-of  square  plates;  the  under  parts  and  legs  are  covered  with  long  silky  hair.  The  tail  ii 
very  peculiar;  it  is  covered  with  small  scales,  is  expanded  at  the  tip,  and  is  usually 
incurved  alon^  the  belly,  but  is  furnished  with  such  muscles  as  to  suggest  the  proba- 
bility o(  its  bemg  employed  to  throw  back  the  earth  in  excavations. 

CHLAMYS.  an  outer  garment  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  some  other  people  of  the 
«ast.  It  was  of  wool,  smaller  than  the  more  common  blanket,  of  finer  material,  and 
often  of  brilliant  colors.  It  was  an  oblong  square,  twice  as  long  as  its  width.  The 
wearer  fastened  the  corners  of  the  shortest  side  to  the  middle  of  the  chest,  the  chlamys 
falling  down  over  the  back  to  the  knees;  or  when  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  it  fill 
over  the  left  arm  and  side.  The  chlamys  for  women  often  had  a  fringe  or  border  of 
rich  colors. 

CHLOPICKI,  Joseph,  a  Polish  general,  and  dictator  of  Poland  during  the  reYolution 
of  1880,  was  b.  in  Galicia  in  1773.  He  entered  the  army  in  1787,  attracted  the  notics 
of  Kosciusko  during  the  first  insurrection  of  the  Poles,  and  after  the  storming  of  Praga, 
^h  Nov.,  1794,  when  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  were  extinguished  for  a  while,  he  passed 
into  the  service  of  the  new  Cisalpine  republic,  and  distinguished  himself  in  various 
battles.  In  1806,  when  Bonaparte  called  the  Poles  to  arms,  C,  among  others,  obeyed, 
and  fought  gallantl V  at  Eylau  and  Friedland.  He  was  subseq^uently  sent  by  tlie  emperor 
into  Spain,  and  in  1812  followed  him  to  Russia,  taking  part  in  the  bloody  engagements 
■at  Smolensk  and  Moskwa.  After  the  relics  of  the  invading  force  had  returned,  C.  left 
the  imperial  service,  on  account  of  receiving  certain  slights  in  the  way  of  his  profes- 
sional advancement  After  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the  allies  in  1814,  he  led  back  to 
Poland  the  remains  of  the  Polish  troops  who  had  fought  under  Bonaparte,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  who  made  him  a  general  of  division.  When 
the  second  insurrection  of  the  Poles  broke  out  in  1830,  C,  who  foresaw  the  hopeless 
nature  of  the  attempt,  concealed  himself;  but  the  voice  of  the  nation  called  him  forth 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  on  the  5th  Dec,  1830,  he  was  elected  dictator.  His  moderate 
▼lews,  however,  involved  him  in  disputes  with  the  extreme  patriotic  party,  and  on  the 
23d  Jan.,  1831,  he  resigned  his  office;  but,  to  prove  his  sincerity,  he  entered  the  Polish 
4irmy  as  a  simple  soldier,  and  took  part  in  the  murderous  battles  at  Wavre  and  Grochow. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  C.  went  to  Cracow,  and  withdrew  altogether 
from  public  life.     He  died  at  Krzeschowitz,  30th  Sept.,  1854. 

CHLO'BAL  (C4CltH09)  is  a  bod^  formed  when  anhydrous  alcohol  is  acted  upon  by 
-dry  chlorine  gas.    It  is  an  oily  liquid  with  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor. 

CHLORAL  (ante),  a  liquid  prepared  from  absolute  alcohol  by  the  action  of  dry 
-chlorine.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  chlorine,  foimula  CaHOCls. 
Combined  with  water,  it  forms  chloral  hydrate,  a  transparent  crystalline  substance, 
having  the  appearance  of  alum,  sometimes  administered  to  induce  sleep.  Its  effect  is 
attributed  to  chloroform  produced  in  the  system  from  the  chloral  by  the  alkaline 
Teaction  of  the  blood.  As  a  rule  20  grains  causes  in  a  healthy  adult  a  light  and 
refreshing  sleep,  after  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  without  headache  or  other 
bad  results.  Repeated  use  blunts  the  good  effect,  and  causes  serious  nervous  demoral- 
ization ;  overdoses  have  caused  death.  Chloral  hydrate  has  special  value  where  the  use 
of  opium  is  inadmissible;  also  in  delirium  tremens,  numia,  rheumatism,  gastralgia,  and 
-as  antagonistic  to  tetanus  and  the  effects  of  strychnia. 

CHLOBAKTHA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  closely  allied  to  the  pep- 
pers; herbaceous  and  half  shrubby  plants,  with  jointed  stems,  opposite  simple  leaves, 
and  minute  stipules  between  them.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  spikes,  ana  are  desti- 
tute of  calyx  and  corolla,  but  have  each  a  small  scale  or  bract.  The  stamens  are 
lateral;  either  only  one  or  few,  and  partly  cohering.  The  ovary  is  one-celled,  imme- 
diately crowned  with  the  stigma;  the  ovule  is  pendulous;  the  fruit  a  drupe  or  one-seeded 
berry;  the  embryo  naked,  not  in  a  fleshy  sac  as  in  the  peppers. — ^The  number  of  known 
species  is  small :  all  of  them  are  tropical,  or  natives  of  China  and  Japan.  They  are 
generally  aromatic,  and  some  of  them,  as  species  of  eMoranihus  in  the  £ast  Indies,  and 
of  hedyosmum  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  are  used  as  antispasmodics,  stimu- 
lants, stomachics,  and  tonics.  The  roots  of  ehloranthvs  offldnaUs  and  G.  hraehp$taekifM 
have  been  ranked  among  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  fevers  and  other  diseases 
requiring  continual  and  active  stimulants,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  great  benefit 
from  their  employment  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  in  Java.  0.  inton»piew4 
is  the  Chu-Lan  of  the  Chinese ;  its  leaves,  spikes  of  flowers,  and  berries  are  used  by 
them  for  imparting  a  peculiar  fragrance  to  tea.  All  the  teas  which  have  what  is  called 
Ihe  eotcslip  flueor  owe  it  to  this  plant. 
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CHLO'SIC  ACH)  (ClOfi)  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  five  atoms  of 
oxygen,  and  is  gi3nerally  met  with  in  combination  with  potash,  as  the  white  crystalline 
«alt,  chlorate  of  potash  (KO.OlOs).  This  salt  is  mainly  interesting  from  the  readiness 
with  which  it  parts  with  its  oxyeen  to  combustibles,  as  when  thrown  on  red-hot  char- 
<;oal,  when  it  causes  violent  deflagration.  The  salt  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
•certain  kind.s  of  lucifer-matches,  which  give  a  slight  explosion  when  struck.  If  a  crys- 
tal of  ciilorate  of  potash  be  placed  on  a  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  turpentine,  and 
s  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  vitriol  added,  it  causes  the  inflaming  of  the  turpentine  with 
explosive  rapidity.  The  chlorate  of  potash  is  also  used  in  medicine,  with  the  view 
of  imparting  oxygen  to  the  blood. 

CHLORIC  ETHER,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  defiant 
gas,  also  called  chloride  of  ethylene,  or  l)utch  liquid.  Kow  applied  to  a  mixture  con- 
taining one  part  of  chloroform  and  eight  or  nine  parts  of  strong  alcohol.  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren's  *'  chloric  ether,"  used  by  him  as  an  anajsthetic,  contamed  one  part  of  chloro- 
form and  two  of  alcohol.  C.  E.  is  used  as  a  means  of  administering  chloroform  inter- 
nally; it  is  a  mild  anodyne,  useful  to  allay  restlessness  and  spasmodic  disturbances,  as  of 
the  air-passages. 

CHLOBIM  ETETy  or  Chlorom'btry,  is  the  process  of  estimating  the  proportion  of 
available  chlorine  in  bleaching  powder  (q.  v.),  which  may  vary  from  20  to  86  per  cent. 
The  process  depends  upon  the  great  power  with  which  chlorine,  in  the  act  of  being 
liberated  from  its  compounds,  causes  the  oxidation  of  many  substances.  The  salt  gen- 
erally used  is  pure  crystallized  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  in  its  ordinary  state,  gives  a  deep 
blue  color,  with  a  drop  of  ferridcvanide  of  potassium,  but  ceases  to  do  so  when  it  has 
been  fully  oxidized,  or  converted  from  a  proto-salt  into  a  per-salt,  through  the  influence 
of  chlorine.  It  being  known  that  78  grains  or  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  are  oxidized  by 
10  giaiDs  or  ports  of  chlorine,  the  mode  of  procedure  in  C.  is  as  follows:  78  grains  of 
fine  crystals  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  are  dissolved  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  white  porcelain  basin.  A  given  quantity  of  the  bleaching 
powder — say  50  grains — is  dissolved  in  a  little  tepid  water,  and  introduced  into  a  tall 
measure-glass  called  a  chlori meter  or  burette,  similar  to  an  alkalimeter,  which  is  divided 
into  100  parts,  and  water  added  till  the  solution  rises  to  the  top  mark.  After  subsidence 
of  the  insoluble  matter,  the  clear  solution  is  very  gradually  poured  into  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  in  the  basin,  the  whole  being  tept  constantly  stirred,  and  eveiy  now 
and  again  a  drop  of  the  iron  solution  is  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  new  drop  of  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potassium  placed  on  a  white  plate;  and  whenever  the  iron  solution  ceases  to 
produce  a  deep  blue,  and  only  forms  a  li^ht  greenish-yellow  tint,  it  is  known  that  the 
iron  has  been  fully  oxidized  by  the  chlorine.  Suppose  that  at  this  stage  the  burette  has 
been  emptied  to  tlie  55th  division ;  as  we  know  that  the  liquid  poured  out  must  have 
contained  10  grains  of  chlorine,  we  can  calculate  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  whole; 
for 

56  :  10  : :  100  :  18.18, 

Thus  60  grains  of  the  powder  contain  18.18  grains  of  chlorine,  or  86.86  per  cent 
Protochloride  of  manganese,  subchloride  of  mercury  (calomel),  or  a  solution  of  indigo 
of  known  strength,  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  sulphate  of  iron;  but  the  latter  is 
preferable,  and  is  generally  employed  by  chemists  and  manufacturers. 

CHLO  EIHE  (Gr.  chloros,  pale  green)  is  a  non-metallic  element  discovered  by  Bcheele 
in  1774,  and  named  by  him  dephlogisticated  marine  air.  Afterwards,  in  1810,  Davy 
proved  it  to  be  an  elementary  body,  and  gave  it  the  name  which  it  now  bears.  In 
nature  it  is  always  found  in  a  state  of  combination.  United  with  sodium  (Na),  it- 
occurs  very  largely  as  the  chloride  of  sodium  (NaCl) — common  salt — ^in  the  ocean;  in 
large  beds,  as  rock-salt;  in  all  natural  waters,  including  even  rain-water;  in  elays,  soils, 
limestoue;  in  volcanic  incrustations;  and  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  The 
preparation  of  gaseous  C.  by  its  liberation,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  common  salt, 
has  been  fully  described  under  Bleaching  Powder,  which  is  the  form  in  which  C.  is 
prepared  and  employed  commercially.  For  experimental  purposes,  the  gas  may  be 
received  in  jars  filled  "with  water  at  the  pneumatic  trough,  when  the  C.  rises  into  the  jar, 
and  displaces  the  water.  When  thus  obtained,  it  is  a  yellowish-green  gas  with  a 
'if  peculiar  and  suffocating  odor,  is  not  combustible,  and  a  very  feeble  supporter  of 
ordinary  combustion.  A  lighted  candle  placed  in  it  burns  with  a  very  smoky  flame, 
owing  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil  alone  burning,  and  the  carbon  being  liberated.  Several 
of  the  metals,  such  as  antimony,  copper,  and  arsenic  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  or  in  the 
condition  of  thin  leaves,  at  once  become  red  hot,  and  burn  when  introduced  into  the 
gas.  A  piece  of  thin  paper  soaked  in  turpentine  likewise  bursts  into  fiame.  C.  has  the 
symbol  CI,  and  the  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  of  35.5.  It  is  a  very  heavy  gas,  nearly 
2\  times  heavier  than  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  2,470  (air  =1000);  it  is  soluble  in  cold 
water  to  the  extent  of  two  volumes  of  C.  in  one  of  water,  and  yields  a  solution  resem- 
bling the  gas  in  color,  odor,  and  other  properties.  The  principal  properties  of  C.  are 
those  of  a  bleacher  of  cotton  and  linen  (see  Bi<bachtng),  and  a  most  powerful  disinfect- 
ant (q.v.).  The  ^  can  be  condensed  by  pressure  and  cold  into  a  transparent  dark 
greenish-yellow  limpid  liquid,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1380  (HO=1000),  whicii  also 
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XMBsesaes  bleaching  properties,  and  a  most  powerful  odor.  On  the  animal  system  C. 
acts,  in  rery  minute  quantity,  by  producing  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  respiratory 
passages,  and  increasing  the  expectoration ;  in  large  quantity,  by  causing  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  violent  cough,  aad  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  The  workmen  in  chemical  manu- 
factories, who  get  accustomed  to  the  C.  m  small  quantity,  are  generally  stout — at  least, 
lay  on  fat — but  complain  of  acidity  in  the  stonxach,  which  they  correct  by  taking  chalk, 
and  also  suffer  from  the  corrosion  of  their  teeth,  which  are  eaten  away  to  stump:;. 
The  antidotes  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  introduction  of  C.  into  the  lungs  are  the  iuhala 
tion  of  the  vapor  of  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform;  but  the  two  latter  should 
never  be  resorted  to  except  under  medical  supervision. 

C.  unites  with  the  metals  and  many  other  substances  to  form  an  extensive  class  of 
salts  known  as  chloiHdes. 

CHLO'BITE  (Gr.  ehWros^  green),  an  abundant  mineral,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  in  somewhat  variable  proportions.  It  is  of  a  green 
color,  rarely  occurs  crystallized  in  hexagonal  crystals,  sometimes  foliated  like  talc.  It 
is  rather  soft,  and  is  easily  broken  or  scratched  with  a  knife.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  ii 
is  with  difficulty  fused  on  thin  edges.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  talc  by  j-ielding 
water  in  a  closed  tube. 

CHLO'SITE'SGHIST,  or  Chlorite-slatb.  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is 
abundant  in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  and  some- 
times with  feldspar  or  mica. 

CHLO'BODTHS  is  a  patent  or  quack  medicine  of  considerable  popularity,  invented 
by  a  Dr.  Collis  Browne,  but  largelv  imitated  by  various  chemists.  It  contams  opium, 
chloroform,  prussic  acid,  and  probably  Indian  hemp,  and  is  flavored  with  sugar  and 
peppermint.  As  it  is  apt  to  separate  into  two  liquids  on  standing,  it  should  never  be 
taken  unless  it  has  previously  been  well  shaken ;  and  as,  in  taking  a  dose  of  chlorodyne, 
the  patient  swallows  an  unknown  quantity  of  three  or  four  of  the  deadliest  poisons  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  it  is  always  advisable  to  begin  with  small  doses.  It  is  unques- 
tionably a  compound  which  sometimes  succeeds  in  allaying  pain  and  inducing  sleep, 
when  opiates  have  failed;  but  whetlier  a  physician  is  justified  in  recommending  a  rem- 
edy with  the  composition  of  which  he  is  unacquainted,  is  a  doubtful  question.  Ten  or 
fifteen  drops  is  the  average  dose. 

CHLO'BOrOBM,  or  the  Terchlo'iiide  op  Formyle  (CaHCli),  was  originally  discov 
ered  by  Soubeiran,  and  experimented  upon  by  Dumas,  and  was  long  known  only  to 
scientific  chemists  as  a  rare  organic  body,  possessing  interest  from  being  one  of  a  series 
of  organic  substances,  but  not  known  to  possess  any  properties  likely  to  call  it  into  use, 
or  even  likely  to  let  it  be  known  by  name  to  the  general  public.  The  remarkable  power, 
however,  which  it  possesses  of  producing  anaesthesia,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  C. 
on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  materials  employed  are  alcohol,  water,  and  bleaching 
powder,  and  the  proportions  are  four  parts  of  oleaching  powder,  to  which  sufficient 
water  is  added  to  make  a  thin  paste,  and  thereafter  one  part  of  spirits  of  wine;  the 
whole  is  introduced  into  a  capacious  retort,  which  must  not  be  more  than  half  filled, 
and  heat  being  applied,  the  C,  accompanied  by  water  and  a  little  alcohol,  distills  over. 
As  the  C.  is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  not  readily  miscible  therewith,  two  layers  of 
li(]^uid  are  obtained  in  the  receiver — the  upper  being  water  and  alcohol,  and  the  lower 
being  chloroform.  The  upper  liquid  being  cautiously  poured  off,  the  C.  is  agitated 
with  fused  carbonate  of  potash,  which  abstracts  the  remaining  traces  of  water,  and  on 
.  subsequent  redistillation  the  C.  is  obtained  pure  and  ready  for  use. 

C.  IS  a  highly  limpid,  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  which  is  very  volatile,  has  a  charac- 
teristic and  pleasant  odor,  and  an  agreeable  sweetish  taste.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
nearly  1500  (water  =  1000),  being  thus  half  as  heavy  again  as  water,  and  boils  at  140  F. 
It  is  not  inflammable  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  as  it  will  not  take  fire  when  a 
light  is  broufl^ht  down  upon  it;  but  when  thrown  on  red-hot  coids,  it  burns  with  a  green 
flame,  evolving  much  smoke.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  readily  mixes 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  camphor,  amber,  copal,  and  other  resins,  wax, 
caoutchouc,  black  and  red  sealing  wax,  iodme  and  bromine,  as  well  as  strychnine  and 
other  alkaloids.  Its  purity  may  be  determined  by  placing  some  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate,  when  no  alcoholic  or  other  odorous  substance  should 
be  even  momentarily  recognized;  and  by  agitation  with  oil  of  vitriol,  when,  on  settling, 
the  C.  should  readily  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  vitriol,  and  the  two  layers  of  liquid 
remain  colorless.  The  employment  of  C.  as  an  ansBsthetic  has  already  been  considered 
under  ANiBSTHESiA;  but  it  may  be  here  repeated  that  C.  is  a  substance  that  cannot  be 
too  cautiously  dealt  with,  and  that  it  should  never  be  administered  except  in  the  pre» 
ence  and  by  the  sanction  of  a  medical  practitioner.  When  skillfully  given,  it  is  amon^ 
the  safest  of  all  ansesthetics,  and  the  greatest  boon  that  chemistry  has  bestowed  on  suf 
feriug  humanity. 

CHLORO  METHYL,  or  Methylene  Bichloride,  CH,C1>;  a  liquid— clear,  volatile, 
of  pleasant  odor;  when  inhaled,  producing  ansBSthesia  more  quickly  than  chloroform, 
and  usually  free  from  disagreeable  consequences.     Like  chloroform,  not  absolutely 
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CELO  BOFHTIL  (6r.  cJtloros,  green,  and  phyUony  a  leaf),  the  substance  to  which  the 
leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  owe  their  green  color.  It  is  somewhat  analofons  to 
wax,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water,  and  floats  in  the  nuid  of 
the  cells,  in  the  form  of  minute  granules.  Light  is  indispensable  to  its  formation,  and 
hence  arises  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  blanching  (q.v.),  either  from  accidental  causes, 
or  by  the  art  of  the  gardener.  Young  leaves  do  not  exhibit  so  deep  a  green  as  those 
which  have  been  longer  exposed  to  the  light;  and  the  green  of  a  leaf  generally  deepens 
till  it  begins  to  change  into  the  tints  of  autumn.  Hydra  viridis,  and  other  minute  ani- 
mals, appear  to  owe  their  green  color  to  a  substance  analogous  to  chlorophyll. 

CELO  E0P8.    See  Corn-Ply  and  Wheat- Fly. 

CELOBO'818  (Gr.  Moras,  pale  green),  a  peculiar  form  of  anaemia  or  bloodlessne-Si*. 
common  in  youn^  women,  and  connected  with  the  disorders  incident  to  the  criticnl 
period  of  life.  It  bas  been  called  the  green  sickness,  from  the  peculiar  dingy  grecnisli- 
yellow  hue  of  the  complexion;  the  green  color,  however,  is  not  always  characteristic. 
The  disease  is  attended  with  very  great  debility,  and  often  with  breathlessness,  palpita- 
tion, and  other  distressing  or  even  alarming  symptoms.  When  there  is  no  organic  dis- 
ease present,  however,  C.  may  be  pronouncea  curable  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 
The  principal  means  to  be  employed  are  air,  exercise,  often  salt-water  baths,  the  use  of 
iron,  with  a  nutritious  and  rather  stimulating  diet,  and  purgatives  if  required;  together 
with  such  special  remedies  as  are  adapted  for  restoring  deficient  secretions,  and  bring- 
ing the  entire  fomale  system  of  organs  mto  a  natural  condition. 

CHLOBO'SIS,  a  diseased  state  of  plants,  in  which  a  sickly  green  or  greenish-yellow 
color  takes  the  place  of  the  natural  lively  hue.  Sometimes  only  a  oarticular  shoot  is 
affected  by  it,  but  very  generally  the  whole  plant;  and  it  seems  to  depend  upon  causes 
which  render  the  plant  altogether  unhealthy,  the  pallid  appearance  being  merely  symp- 
tomatic, and  not  only  the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  but  all  the  functions  of  vegetable 
life  being  languidly  and  imperfectly  carried  on.  Bad  seed,  damp  soil,  and  cold  wet 
weather,  appear  to  be  the  mo3t  common  causes  of  chlorosis.  Plants  affected  by  this 
disease  are  often  to  be  seen  among  crops  generally  healthy;  but  whole  crops  of  grain, 
potatoes,  etc.,  sometimes  perish  from  It,  or  are  much  diminished  in  value.  Fruit-trees 
also  suffer  from  it 

CHLOROX' YLON,  plants  of  the  order  cedrelacese,  the  fruit  having  only  three  cells 
and  splitting  into  three  parts.    The  satin-wood  of  India  is  a  specimen. 

CHOATE,  Rupus,  ll.d.,  1799-1859;  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth college  in  1819,  and  a  tutor  there  for  a  short  time.  In  1824,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Dan  vers,  soon  removed  to  Salem,  and  in  1825  and  1827  was  a  represent- 
ative and  a  senator  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1832,  ho  was  elected  to  congress,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  removed  to  Boston.  In  1841,  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator  to 
All  Daniel  Webster's  unexpired  term,  the  latter  having  been  appointed  secretar}'  of  state. 
In  1846,  he  resumed  law  practice  in  Boston,  and  in  1853,  was  chosen  attorney -general  of 
the  state.  His  mind  was  acute,  his  scholarship  broad  and  fine,  liis  rhetoric  magnificent. 
For  many  years  he  was  recognized  as  the  foremost  lawyer  of  New  England,  and  was 
especially  renowned  for  eloouence  in  pleadinsr.  His  more  famous  efforts  were  a  eulogy 
on  president  Harrison,  an  aadress  on  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  a  eulogy  on  Daniel 
Webster.     His  works  and  correspondence  have  been  published. 

CHOCABD,  or  Choquard,  PyrrJiocorax,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  crow  family  (wma«), 
differing  from  the  choughs  in  having  a  shorter  bill,  which,  however,  is  arched  like  theirs, 
but  resembling  them  in  their  habits.  The  only  European  species  is  the  Alpine  C,  also 
called  Alpine  chough,  and  Alpine  crow  {P.  pyrrhoeorax).  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  jack- 
daw, of  a  brilliant  black,  with  yellowish  bill  and  red  feet. 

CHOCKS  are  pieces  of  wood  employed  on  ship-board  to  aid  in  the  support  of  various 
articles.  Amongst  them  are  anchor-chocks,  rudder-chocks,  boat-chocks,  stow-wood 
chocks,  and  chocks  to  support  the  ends  of  the  beams. 

CHO'CO.  a  bay  and  province  of  New  Granada,  in  South  America. — 1.  The  bay,  form- 
ing part  of  the  ^If  of  Darien,  receives  the  Atrato  (q.v.),  a  stream  of  note  in  connection 
with  interoceanic  communication.  Its  lat.  and  long,  are  about  8**  80*  n.,  and  77*  80' 
west. — 3.  The  province  forms  the  w.  portion  of  the  department  of  Cauca  (q.v.). 

CHOCOLATE  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  theobronui  catao  (see  Cocoa),  reduced  to  a 
fine  paste  in  a  heated  iron  mortar,  or  by  a  machine,  and  mixed  with  pounded  sugar  and 
spices,  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  cardamom,  vanilla,  etc.  The  paste  is  then  poured  into 
molds  of  white  iron,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  harden.  C.  is  sometimes  made 
without  spices,  but  is  then  more  generally  called  cocoa.  The  paste  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  flour,  and  with  Carrageen  or  with  tceland  moss;  and  for  medicinal  purposes  with 
cinchona,  etc.  C.  is  used  as  a  beverage,  and  for  this  purpose  is  dissolvea  in  hot  water 
or  milk.  Sometimes  the  yolk  of  an  egg  is  added,  and  sometimes  it  is  dissolved  in 
soup  or  wine.  It  is  also  employed  in  making  certain  liqueiirs.  In  a  pure  state,  it  soon 
satisfies  the  appetite,  and  is  very  nourishing;  when  it  contains  spices,  it  is  also  stimu- 
lating. Good  C.  is  externally  smooth,  firm,  and  shining— not  gritty  in  the  fracture — 
easily  soluble,  aromatic;  not  viscid    after  having  been  liquefied  and  cooled,  but  oily 
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on  the  surface,  and  leaves  no  sediment  of  foreign  substances.  C.  is  adulterated  in 
many  ways,  by  mixing  it  witli  rice- meal,  oatmeal,  flour,  potato-starch,  roasted  hazel- 
nuts or  Mmouds,  and  with  benzoin,  storax,  etc.,  in  place  of  vanilla.  The  Mexicans, 
from  time  immemorial,  were  accustomed  to  prepare  a  beverage  from  roasted  and  pounded 
cocoa,  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  maize-meal  and  spices.  This  they  called 
chocolatl  {ehocOf  cocoa,  and  latl,  water).  From  the  Americans,  the  Spaniards  derived 
an  acquaintance  with  C,  and  by  them  it  was  introduced  into  £urope  in  1520.  G.  ia 
used  in  South  America,  Spain,  and  Italy,  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  although 
it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Germany.  Its  use  in  Britain  has  given  place  in 
a  great  measure  to  that  of  the  simpler  cocoa. 

CHOCOLATS  BOOT.    See  Gettm. 

CHOCTAW,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Alabama,  on  the  Mississippi  border;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  "70, 
12,67&— 6,872  colored.  It  is  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Tombigbee.  Productions 
chiefly  agricultural.    Co.  seat,  Butler. 

CHOCTAW,  a  CO.  in  central  Mississippi,  on  Big  Black  river;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
16,088 — 4,462  colored.    Agriculture  is  the  chief  business.    Co.  seat,  Greensborough. 

CHOCTAWS,  or  Chartas,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  now  occupying  a  portion 
of  the  Indian  territory  on  Red  river,  numbering  about  16,000,  and  possessing  10,450  sq.m. 
of  land.  When  first  known  to  Europeans  they  occupied  the  country  now  forming 
the  w.  part  of  Alabama  and  s.  part  of  Mississippi.  When  Louisiana  was  settled  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  French  against  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Natchez.  By  degreea 
they  became  friendly  to  the  English,  and  in  1786  they  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
federal  government.  About  1800,  they  began  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In 
the  war  with  England  and  the  Creek  war  they  did  great  service  to  the  union.  Georgia 
gave  them  special  privileges,  even  making  them  citizens,  but  they  preferred  to  emigrate, 
and  were  all  gone  soon  after  1830.  In  1818,  missions  were  established  among  them.  In 
the  civil  war,  they  went  with  the  confederates,  but  after  it  was  over  new  treaties  were 
made  by  the  United  States,  slavery  was  abolished,  and  other  necessary  changes  made. 
They  have  a  regular  constitution,  prefaced  by  a  bill  of  rights.  Free  males  21  years  old 
and  six  months  citizens  of  the  nation  are  votei*s.  There  is  a  house  of  representatives 
of  17  to  35  members  chosen  for  two  years.  The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years  by 
the  people,  and  is  eligible  for  four  years  only  out  of  any  term  of  six.  Tliere  are  courts, 
supreme,  civil,  and  probate;  and  Justices  of  the  peace.  Books'are  printed  in  their  lan~ 
guage,  and  a  newspaper  is  regularly  issued  every  week  at  their  chief  town. 

CHODOWIE'CKI,  Daniel  Nicolas,  1720-1801;  a  Polish  painter  and  ennraver 
who  designed  and  engraved  subjects  from  the  seven  years'  war,  and  subsequently  the 
•*  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  a  series  of  miniature  paintings  that  made  him  at 
once  famous.  Thereafter  he  was  represented  by  his  work  in  almost  every  book  of 
importance  published  in  Prussia  in  which  enCTavines  could  be  used.  Still,  the  picture 
of  ''Calas  and  his  Family"  is  the  only  one  of  C.'s  that  has  wide  reputation. 

CHCENIX,  a  Grecian  measure  of  capacitor  variously  represented  as  equal  to  0.186, 
0.248,  and  0.495  of  an  English  gallon.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  chiefly  for 
measuring  grain. 

CH(ER1LUS,  a  Greek  tragic  writer  of  the  time  of  Thespes  and  iEschylos.  He  was 
a  competitor  for  the  tra^c  prize  in  529  b.c.  It  is  said  that  he  took  13  prizes,  and  was 
the  author  of  150  tragedies,  besides  other  works  that  have  been  lost. 

CHCER'ILUS,  OF  Samos,  a  Greek  writer,  b.  about  470  b.c.  ;  author  of  a  poem  treat- 
ing of  the  wars  of  Greece  with  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Fragments  of  his  writings  have  been 
preserved  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Josephus,  and  Ephorus. 

CHOIB  (Lat  ehartui).  In  its  literal  sense,  the  C.  is  the  ^rtion  of  the  church  devoted 
to  the  singers;  and  in  all  descriptions  which  concern  the  ritual  it  is  so  limited,  including 
only  the  space  from  the  western  door  or  screen  to  the  end  of  the  stalls,  whilst  the  part 
from  the  stalls  eastward  to  the  high  altar  is  called  the  presbjrtery.  But  in  ordinary 
language,  and  even  as  used  by  architects,  it  denotes  the  entire  space  which  is  inclosed 
for  the  performance  of  the  principal  part  of  the  service.  In  this  sense,  it  includes  the 
C.  proper  and  the  presbytery,  and  corresponds  to  the  chancel  in  parish  churches. 
Where  the  church  is  cruciform,  and  the  term  is  confined  to  the  eastern  limb,  it  comes 
to  be  entirely  different  from  the  C.  in  the  ritual  sense,  or  the  stall-place,  which  in  such 
a  building  is  commonly  situated  either  under  the  tower  or  in  the  nave.  In  large  churches* 
the  aisle  generally  runs  along  each  side  of  the  C,  and  frequently  passes  across  the  e. 
end  of  it;  an  arrangement  which  is  very  common  in  the  larger  churches  of  the  continent 
which  have  polygonal  or  semicircular  terminations. — C.  is  also  the  name  given  to  the 
singers  of  the  choral  service. 

CH0IB-8CB££ir,  or  Choir-Wall,  the  screen  or  wall  which  divides  the  choir  and 
presbytery  from  the  side  aisles.    It  is  often  very  richly  ornamented.        •* 

CHOISEUL,  Clauds  Antoine  Gabribl,  Due  de,  1760-1888;  a  col.  of  drasoona 
during  the  French  revolution,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  royal  cause.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  rescue  Louis  XIY.  from  the  revolutionists,  but  the  royal  partv  was  recaptured, 
a  price  was  set  upon  C.'s  head,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly.     He  raised  a  regiment  of 


hussars  and  joined  the  royalist  army.  He  was  finally  taken  prisoner  and  confined  afc 
Dunkirk.  He  escaped,  and  sailed  for  India,  but  was  wreckea  on  the  coast  of  France* 
captured,  and  condemued  to  death.  Yet  he  escaped  death,  and  at  the  restoration  he 
was  chilled  to  the  house  of  peers  by  Louis  XVIII.  In  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  provisional  government,  and  afterwai'ds  received  from  Louia 
Philippe  the  post  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  and  governor  of  the  Louvre. 

CHOISETTL-AMBOISE,  Etlennk  FRANgois,  Due  de,  minister  of  Louis  XV..  was  b. 
June  18, 1719,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  entered  the 
army.  He  fought  bravely  in  the  Austrian  wars  of  succession;  but  only  after  he  had 
attracted  the  fancy  of  the  king's  mistress,  Madame  Pompadour,  did  fortune  also  really 
favor  him.  Through  the  influence  of  Madame  Pompadour,  he  was  made  lieut.  gen.  in 
1748,  ambassador  to  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna  in  1756,  and  due  de  Choiseul  in  1758. 
C.  now  became  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  family  league  of  the  Bourbon  monarchs 
in  Europe;  and  in  1763,  at  the  close  of  the  war  so  disastrous  to  the  French  arms,  he 
obtiiined,  by  his  prudence  and  dexterity,  milder  terms  for  his  nation  than  had  been 
expected.  This  made  him  very  popular,  as  did  also  his  successful  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Jesuits.  In  1764,  Madame  rompadour  died,  but  the  power  of  C.  continued  unabated. 
He  conceived,  and  almost  carried  out,  a  plan  for  the  formal  emancipation  of  the  Galilean 
church  from  papal  influence,  paid  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  army  and 
navy,  developed  the  trade  and  industiy  both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  colonies,  and 
opened  up  anew  an  intercourse  with  India,  whose  native  princes  were  assisted  by  French 
•ilacers  in  their  endeavors  to  expel  the  British  from  the  peninsula.  He  had  spies  in 
every  European  court,  and  so  niled  all  diplomatic  and  political  cabals,  that  the  empress 
•f  Rubsia,  who  dreaded  him,  called  him  Le  Coeher  de  V Europe  {y  the  driver  of  Europe'^. 
But  the  rise  of  Madame  Dubarry,  who  succeeded  Madame  Pompadour  in  the  royal 
affections,  gradually  alienated  Louis  from  his  able  minister,  and  in  1770  he  retired  to  his 
magnificent  estate  of  Ohanteloup,  where  he  lived  in  princely  splendor.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XVI.,  C.  received  permission  to  return  to  Paris.  He  was  often  consul ted» 
but  never  recovered  his  otilcial  position.     He  died  May  7, 1785. 

CnOISEUL-GOUFFIER,  Marie  Gabriel  Florent  Auouste,  Comte  de,  1752- 
1817;  a  French  scholar  who  traveled  in  the  east,  and  published  in  1782  the  first  volume 
ef  his  Voyage  PUtoresque  en  Grece,  During  the  revolution  he  adhered  to  tlje  royal 
cause,  and  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  where  he  was  made  director  of  the  imperial 
libraries,  and  of  the  academy  of  fin^  arts.  Another  part  of  his  work  appeared  in  1809,. 
and  the  concluding  portion  m  1824,  after  his  death. 

GH0KE-4SHEBBT»  a  name  given  to  certain  nearly  allied  species  of  cherry  (q.v.),  of  the 
bird-cherry  section  of  the  genus  or  sub-genus,  natives  of  North  America,  having  small 
fruit  in  racemes,  and  the  fruit  at  first  rather  agreeable,  but  afterwards  astringent  in  the 
mouth.  Some  confusion  has  long  existed  as  to  the  different  kinds,  and  their  botanical 
names  {prunia  or  eeratus  tvrginiana^  eerotina.&nd  borealis)a.Te  not  more  determinate 
than  the  popular  ones.  Perhaps  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  mere  varieties  rather  than 
distinct  species.  Tliey  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Portugal  laurel,  although 
the  leaves  are  deciduous.  The  bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic,  under  the  name  of 
ttild  cherry  bark;  and  by  distillinff  it  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  it  asso- 
ciated with  hydrocyanic  acid,  called  oHqftoild  cherry.  This  bai-k  allays  nervous  irrita- 
tion, and  is  particularly  suitable  as  a  first  tonic  in  cases  of  recovery  from  fever  or  inflam- 
mation. 

CHOKE-DAX?.    See  Carboitig  Acm. 

CHOSINO,  the  obstruction  of  the  gullet,  or  of  the  passage  leading  to  it,  by  morsels  of 
food  imperfectly  chewed,  or  other  substances  accidentally  swallowed.  The  consequencea 
of  C.  in  the  human  subject  are  serious,  and  will  be  best  considered  in  connection  with 
the  parts  concerned.  See  Pharynx  and  (Esophagus.  What  follows  relates  to  the  C. 
of  cattle. 

Catisen. — These  may  be  classified  under  two  heads:  1.  Those  that  depend  on  the 
material  swallowed;  and  2.  Those  that  depend  on  the  animal  swallowing.  Under  the 
first  head  we  find  sharp-pointed  objects  which  become  fixed  into  or  entangled  in  the 
membrane  lining  the  throat  and  gullet;  solid  masses  too  large  to  pass  on  to  the  stomach; 
dry  farinaceous  materials  which  clo^  in  the  passage.  The  second  class  of  causes  consists* 
in  infiammation  of  the  throat,  or  irritation  of  the  organs  of  deglutition;  constrictions  of 
the  passage,  as  in  crib-biting  horses;  ulceration  of  the  cesophagus,  which  is  apt  to  run 
after  C,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  relapse;  lastly,  without  any  disease  of  the  deglutating 
ergans,  an  animal  may  be  choked  by  eating  too  greedily,  and  imperfectly  masticating  or 
salivating  its  food. 

Symptome,— Thesis  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the  obstruction.  If  high  up  in 
the  pharynx,  the  animal  cannot  swallow,  evinces  great  distress,  and  attempts  to  congli 
up  the  object  Saliva  drivels  from  the  mouth,  the  animal  chews,  and  makes  an  ocasioual 
ineffectual  effort  to  swallow.  The  breathing  is  very  greatly  disturbed.  In  some  cas(fs  a  large 
lump  of  food  has  become  fixed  in  the  larynx  or  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  and  haa 
suddenly  suffocated  the  animal.  When  Uie  obstruction  is  in  the  course  of  the  ^llet 
down  the  neck,  the  symptoms  are  very  similar,  though  less  urgent,  and  there  is  addition- 
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Mj  the  local  sign  of  swelling,  with  the  peculiar  hardness  or  softness  of  the  sahetance 
inaicaUng  its  nature.  When  an  animal  is  choked  by  a  substance  lodging  in  the  gullet 
within  the  chest,  the  symptoms  are  more  mysterious,  and  likely  to  mislead.  The  animal 
swallows;  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  may  enter  the  eullet,  but  it  is  suddenly 
regurgitated  or  thrown  up,  as  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  distress  is  great;  and  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days,  unless  the  animal  is  reueved,  it  dies  of  prostration.  In  the 
ox,  sheep,  and  goat,  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  in  any  case  of  C.  arise  from  the 

Skunch  becoming  distended  by  gas.     This  condition  will  be  treated  under  the  head 
OYBN. 

Tre(Ufnent.—Bemove  the  obstruction  with  the  hand,  when  you  can.  Cause  the  animal 
to  swallow  the  substance,  if  possible,  by  giving  it  water  or  oil.  Carefully  push  the 
offending  agent  down  by  a  probang,  if  it  is  possible  to  effect  this,  and  if  withdrawal  by 
the  mouth  is  impracticable.  In  some  cases,  the  gullet  has  to  be  cut  into  by  a  qualified 
surgeon.  After  a  case  of  C.,  keep  the  animal  on  soft  food,  and  attend  to  its  general 
health,  in  order  to  avoid  a  relapse,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cattle. 

OHOL'XRA,  a  Qreek  term  used  in  the  Hippocratic  writinffs,  but  of  indeterminate 
etymology,  being  derived  perhaps  from  ^lole,  bile,  or  from  e/tolera,  a  water-spout  or 
gutter,  it  is  now  universally  employed  in  medicine  as  indicating  one  of  two  or  three 
forms  of  disease,  characterized  by  vomiting  and  purging,  followed  by  great  probtration 
of  strength,  amounting  in  severe  cases  to  fatal  coUapee.  The  variety  called  dioUra  sicca 
(dryC.)  oy  ancient  writers  (in  which  collapse  and  death  take  place  without  discharges) 
is  comparatively  rarely  observed.  The  milder  forms  of  C^  occur  almost  every  summer 
and  autumn,  even  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  are  hence  termed  by  some— in  reference 
to  this  country,  and  by  way  of  contrast— British  or  summer  C;  while  the  more  devais- 
tating  and  fatal  forms  of  the  disease  are  generally  supposed  to  originate  only  in  tropical 
countries — especially  in  India— and  thence  to  be  propagated  epidemically  over  vast  pop- 
ulatioQS,  and  in  a  somewhat  rerular  geographical  course,  reaching  this  country  usually 
through  Persia,  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  Kussia,  and  the  Baltic,  at  the  same  time  extend- 
ing to  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  the  south  of  Europe.  These  very  fatal  forms  of  the  disease 
are  commonly  called  Asiatic,  Oriental,  or  epidemic  C. ;  sometimes  cholera  morbus,  or 
pestilential  cholera.  The  milder  forms  are  sometimes  also  called  bilious  C. ;  and  the 
severer,  spasmodic  C,  from  the  character  of  the  symptoms  in  each.  Some  writers  of 
great  authority  are  inclined  to  consider  the  two  forms  as  one  disease,  varying  in  indi- 
vidual cases  and  according  to  season.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  not  always  pos.sible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  form  from  the  other  in  particular  instances;  but  the  marked  difference 
between  the  mortality  of  groups  of  cases  of  British  C.  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Oriectiil 
or  Asiatic  C.  on  the  other,  renders  it  probable  that  there  is  something  in  the  latter  dis- 
ease which  amounts  to  a  distinction  in  kind.  Whether  in  the  milder  or  severer  form  C. 
is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  period  of  premonitory  symptoms,  when  the  more  distinctive 
characters  of  the  disca^se  are  not  established;  the  case  resembling  one  of  common  diar- 
rhea (q.v.)  or  looseness  of  the  bowels.  At  this  stage  it  is  very  apt  to  be  neglected,  and 
unfortunately,  in  the  severer  epidemic  forms  of  the  disease  this  is  the  only  stage  much 
under  control.  Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  epidemic  C.  U 
threatened,  every  person  attacked  with  diarrhea  should  make  a  point  of  placing  himself 
under  medical  advice,  and,  if  possible,  of  escaping  from  any  situation  in  which  epidemic 
disease  is  known  to  be  prevalent.  He  should  also  be  particularly  attentive  to  diet,  and 
especially  to  the  purity  of  the  water  he  drinks,  and  to  its  absolute  freedom  from  con- 
tamination by  animal  matters  filtering  through  the  soil,  or  thrown  into  water-courses  by 
sewers,  etc.  If  water  absolutely  cannot  be  had  in  a  pure  state,  it  should  be  boiled  before 
being  used  for  drink,  or  indeed  for  any  domestic  purpose.  Many  cases  of  C.,  and  several 
local  epidemics,  have  been  traced  in  the  most  positive  manner  to  orffanic  impurities  of 
the  drinking-water;  and  no  single  cause  of  the  disease  has  been  established  by  so  much 
evidence  as  this.  Hence,  in  all  probability,  arises  the  well-known  preference  of  C.  for 
low  situations,  and  particularly  for  the  low-lying  flats  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  especially 
where  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  from  streams  polluted  by  sewerage,  and 
wells  into  which  the  contents  of  drains  are  permitted  to  filter  from  a  superior  elevation. 
— See  Dr.  Snow*s  work  on  the  communication  of  cholera.  2d  edition.  1855;  also  the  report 
of  the  registrar-general  of  England  on  the  cholera  of  184&-49,  and  his  17lh  annual  report, 
for  1854. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  a  work  such  as  this  to  present  a  minute  description 
of  fully  developed  C.  in  its  severer  or  Asiatic  variety.  It  is  truly  an  appalling  pesti- 
lence* too  easily  recomized  by  a  few  leading  features.  After  some  hours  or  days  of 
simple  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  vomiting  commences,  and  occurs  again  and  again, 
accompanied  by  frequent  and  extremely  copious  discharges  downward?,  at  first  of 
matters  colored  with  bile  as  usual,  but  in  the  end  of  coloriess  and  turbid  fluid  resembling 
water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled.  These  discharges  (often  to  the  extent  of  gallons  of 
liquid),  succeeding  each  other  with  the  most  alarming  rapidity,  act  as  a  drain  upon  the 
fluids  of  the  body  generally;  and  by  the  changes  they  effect  upon  the  blood,  contribute 

*  The  epidemic  of  164a49  carried  off  58,298  persons  in  England  and  Wales;  and  that  of  IttM,  90,097 
P^non&See  the  Registrar-General's  report  for  the  latter  year.    This  eetimate  la  ezclualye  of  cases  of 
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to  bring  abont  the  state  called  ecUa/pm.  In  this  condition,  the  patient  lies  motionless 
«nd  apathetic,  except  when  tormented  by  cramps,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  the 
surface  is  cold;  the  finger-ends,  lips,  and  tip  of  the  nose  become  livid;  the  eyes  are 
deeply  sunk  in  the  sockets,  and  often  bloodshot;  the  tongue  is  clammy;  the  breath  with- 
out any  sensible  warmth  when  caught  on  the  hand;  the  pulse  is  suppressed  at  the  wrist, 
the  breathine  extremely  slow  and  feeble,  the  heart  just  audible  through  the  stethoscope. 
Purging  and  vomiting  have  ceased;  even  the  urinary  secretion  has  dried  at  its  source. 
In  fact,  all  the  vital  processes  are  nearly  brought  to  a  stand,  and  unless  reaction  comes, 
a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  a  few  hours,  suffice  to  bring  life  to  a  close.  Reaction  in  the 
most  favorable  cases  is  gradual  and  without  accident;  it  is  not  unfrequently,  however, 
accompanied  by  fever,  closely  resembling  typhus,  and  constituting,  at  least  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  progress  of  cholera. 

Medicine  is  almost  powerless  against  C,  except  in  the  earliest  stages,  in  which  the 
treatment  usually  pursued  in  diarrhea  (q.v.)  has  sometimes  been  found  useful.  Very 
remarkable  temporary  restorative  effects  have  been  found  to  follow  the  inlection  into 
the  veins  of  dilute  solutions  of  saline  matter,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  salts 
of  the  blood  which  are  drained  away  in  the  discharges.  Unhappily,  these  experiments 
have  as  yet  only  very  imperfectly  succeeded.  The  patient  is  restored  to  life,  as  it  were, 
from  the  very  brink  of  the  grave;  but  he  revives  only  for  a  few  hours,  to  fall  back  into 
his  former  condition. 

The  true  medicine  of  C,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  is  preventive  medicine.  The  meas* 
ures  to  be  adopted  have  been  partly  pointed  out  above;  in  addition,  it  may  be  said  that 
personal  cleanliness  is  of  the  first  importance;  and  that  all  unnecessary  contact  with  the 
siok  should  be  avoided,  as  the  disease  is  probably  to  some  extent  contagious,  though  by 
no  means  in  the  highest  degree.  In  short,  all  the  precautions  are  to  be  taken  which  are 
recommended  in  the  case  of  epidemic  disease  (q.v.). 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM.  A  disease  of  infants  characterized  by  intestinal  disturb- 
ance more  or  less  obstinate  and  dangerous.  Opinion  is  unsettled  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  complaint,  and  it  passes  under  different  names  in  different  countries.  In  this 
country,  besides  0.  I.  a  common  name  for  it  is  rummer  complaint,  because  it  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  hot  weather.  Most  British  authorities  describe  it  under  the  general 
head  of  diarrhea,  others  call  it  weaning  brash,  watery  gripes,  and  choleric  fever  of 
children.  In  France  it  has  various  names,  principally  alluding  to  its  location,  as  colo- 
entcritis,  follicular  enteritis,  and  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  the  latter  name  being  also  the 
one  in  most  frequent  use  in  Germany.  But  the  disease  as  it  is  known  in  this  countnr, 
and  doubtless  elsewhere,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions,  which, 
however,  may  change  from  one  to  another  during  the  progress  of  the  case.  The  causes 
of  the  complaint  are  not  completely  settled,  although  all  the  authorities  agree  that  hot 
and  badly  ventilated  apartments  and  malaria  generally  are  highly  conducive  to  it.  The 
older  American  physicians  were,  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  accustomed  to  call  it  infan- 
tile bilious  remittent  fever,  and  many  of  the  cases  which  occur  in  those  rural  districts 
where  remittent  malarial  Influences  prevail  have  much  of  the  character  of  remittent 
fever,  but  in  cities,  particularly  where  the  sewerage  is  bad,  and  the  streets  are  suffered 
to  be  choked  with  decaying  garbage,  the  diarrhea  has  more  the  character  of  that  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  many  of  the  symptoms  are  of  a  jgeneral  typhoid,  that  is,  of  a  weak 
nervous  character.  Too  high  a  heat  maintained  m  the  nursery,  will,  if  continued, 
probabhr  so  alter  the  functions  of  secretion  as  to  bring  on  the  disease;  especially  if  the 
diet  is  defective,  as  from  poor  milk,  or  the  injudicious  pvin^  of  solid  articles  of  food. 
It  sometimes  comes  on  very  suddenly,  but  is  often  insidious  m  its  advances,  deluding 
the  mother  and  family  with  the  idea  that  it  is  merelv  a  temporary  diarrhea  that  wifl 
soon  pass  away,  or  can  easily  be  relieved.  The  attack,  however,  may  conunence  with 
violent  symptoms,  and  there  will  be  much  excitement  of  the  circulation,  with  vomit- 
ing and  purging.  There  is  in  all  cases  great  weakness  of  the  digestive  and  assimi- 
lative powers.  Milk  which  has  been  given  but  a  short  time  before  is  voided  by  the 
rectum  in  curds,  mixed  with  greenish  slime  of  various  depths  of  color,  and  contain- 
ing fibrinous  shreds  and  gelatinous  masses,  indicating  mucous  inflammation,  and  having 
a  peculiar  and  diagnostic  odor.  The  evacuations  are  preceded  by  colic  pains,  often 
intense,  the  movement  usually  givinjg  temporary  relief.  The  abdomen  nuiy  be  quite 
full  at  first,  but  gradually,  often  rapidly,  grows  gaunt,  with  more  or  less  rapid  emacia- 
tion of  ike  whole  body.  The  child  becomes  peculiarly  fretful  and  impatient,  the 
expression  of  its  features  and  its  general  appearance  being  highly  diagnostic  to  the 
experienced  observer.  In  advanced  stages  there  is  a  withered,  clammy  appearance  of 
the  hands,  arms  and  legs,  peculiar  to  the  disease.  Without  change  of  air  or  diet,  or 
under  bad  treatment,  the  disease  usually  runs  a  rapid  and  fatal  course,  but  sometimes, 
under  fair  but  not  decided  treatment,  the  sufferer  lies  for  several  weeks,  when,  accord- 
ing to  statistics,  death  is  more  likely  than  recovery.  There  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence, according  to  the  testimony  of  practitioners,  In  the  mortality  which  occurs  in 
the  practice  of  different  individuals.  In  some  charitable  institutions  the  deaths  of 
cases  of  0.  I.  run  as  high  as  70  per  cent,  even  under  as  good  hygienic  regulations  as 
may  be  had  in  a  city,  and  many  private  physicians,  from  the  result  of  their  practice, 
place  the  percentage  of  deaths  above  50  per  cent.  There  are  others,  and  they  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  profession,  who  maintain  that  under  their  method  of  treatancnt  tho 
U.  K.  III.-53 
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mortality  is  much  less,  railing  on  an  average  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  and  even  belovr 
this.  All  concur  as  to  the  miportance  of  pure  air  and  proper  diet  Often  Uie  sunpla 
removal  to  a  mountainous  district  will,  alone,  result  in  recovery;  or  even  a  change  fnom 
hot  to  cold  weather,  without  removal,  will  often  produce  deciaed  relief.  As  the  disest- 
ive  functions  are  very  much  weakened,  the  food  should  be  the  most  digestible  which 
can  be  obtained,  also  nutritious.  If  the  case  be  one  in  which  the  child  is  suckled  by  the 
mother,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  her  milk  disagrees  with  it,  weaning  may  be 
advisable;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  mother's  milk  is  the  best  foc^  for  a  child  under  14  moptha 
of  age.  When  the  child  is  fed  from  a  bottle,  beef  tea,  made  either  from  fresh  beef,  or 
from  beef  extract,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Farinaceous  articles,  such  as  farlna» 
tapioca,  corn  starch,  and  arrow  root,  are,  contrary  to  the  ill-advised  conclusions  of 
many,  not  proper  food  for  infants.  The  only  article  of  the  kind  that  ever  ought  to  be 
given  in  a  case  of  cholera  infantum,  is  rice  water,  which,  from  its  sliebt  astringent  prop- 
erties, may  sometimes  be  given  in  moderate  quantities  together  with  good  milk  and 
beef  tea.  The  radical  difference  between  physicians,  in  the  medical  treatment  aside 
from  •hygienic  measures,  and  aside  from  any  reference  to  the  different  *' schools"  of 
medicine,  consists  in  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  opiates  and  astringents* 
or  in  otlier  words,  upon  palliative  treatment,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  seeka 
to  produce  a  decided  chau^  in  the  functions  of  the  various  secretins  organs,  a  great 
majority  of  which  are  manifestly  much  deranged  in  the  disease  under  notice.  The 
bile  is  scanty  and  not  of  normal  character,  and  the  inflamed  and  highly  irritated  mucous 
membrane  of  manv  parts  of  the  intestinal  tract  interferes  greatly  with  the  functions  of 
the  mucous  glands  of  these  parts.  There  has  long  been  a  cuscussion  among  physi- 
cians as  to  the  therapeutical  value  of  mercurial  preparations,  particularly  as  to  calomel, 
and  its  power  of  influencing  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and  diminishing  inflammiition.  It 
seems  proper  therefore  to  say  that  in  the  experience  of  the  most  successful  physicians  it 
is  found  that  the  administration  of  small  and  oft  repeated  doses  of  calomel  in  cases  of 
C.  L  is  attended,  as  a  rule,  with  decidedly  beneficial  results;  so  that  in  the  course  of  twa 
or  three  days,  frequently  in  a  few  hours,  a  change  takes  place  for  the  better  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  fecal  evacuations  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  patient.  The  administration 
of  the  calomel  alone,  given  in  a  little  pulverized  sugar,  slightly  moisten^  and  placed  on 
the  child's  tongue,  in  quantities  from  one  twelfth  to  one  quarter  of  a  gniin,  and  repeated 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  will  often  produce  decided  relief;  but  it  is  generally  advis- 
able, or  necessary,  also  to  give  a  slight  opiate,  such  as  paragoric  elixir,  and  perhaps  a 
few  drops  of  the  tincture  or  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubiurb.  The  calomel  must  be  persisted 
in  for  several  days  after  the  evacuations  have  become  natural,  although  not  given  so 
often.  It  is  a  rule  with  but  few  exceptions  among  physicians  of  experience,  that  an 
infant  cannot  be  salivated.  On  the  contrary,  the  child  grows  strong  and  hearty  under 
the  use  of  calomel  in  those  cases  when  the  secretions  are  much  deranged  and  the  system 
reduced.  In  doses  sufficiently  small  it  undoubtedly  possesses  the  power  of  improvinj^ 
assimilation.  Warm  baths,  or  rather  warm  spongmg,  and  general  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  preservation  of  an  equable  temperature,  should  not  be  neglected.  Patients 
who  cannot  be  removed  to  the  country,  may  be  taken  out  in  an  easy  carriage  and 
wheeled  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  or  in  a  park  or  grove. 

CHOLKB'TEBIVB  is  one  of  those  bodies  which  are  termed  by  chemists  lipoids,  or  non- 
saponiflable  fats.  It  was  originally  discovered  in  gall-stones,  out  is  now  recognized  as 
an  ordinary  constituent  ^though  occurring  in  very  minute  quantity)  of  bile,  blood,  and 
the  tissue  of  the  brain.  It  likewise  occurs  in  pus,  the  contents  of  cysts,  and  other  mor- 
bid fluid  products. 

It  separates  from  its  solutions  in  glistening  nacreous  scales,  which,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  appear  as  vciy  thin  rhombic  tablets,  whose  obtuse  angles  are 
100*  SO',  and  whose  acute  angles  are  ?»"  80'.  Different  formulae  have  been  assigned  for 
its  composition,  the  one  generally  accepted  being  CirHsaO.  It  is  not  always  very  easy 
of  detection  in  animal  fluids,  but  if,  by  its  insolubility  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalies,  and 
its  solubility  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  It  has  been  recognized  as  a  fatty  substance,  it 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  similar  substances  by  the  measurement  of  the 
angles  of  its  rhombic  tablets.  The  best  method  of  preparing  C.  is  by  boiling  gall-stones 
containing  it  in  alcohol,  and  fllterine  the  solution  while  hot.  From  this  hot  filtered 
solution  it  crystallizes  as  the  fluid  cools. 

Chemists  have  obtained  substances  known  as  efu^etUrUvM  and  ehoManinea  from 
the  decomposition  of  cholesterine. 

CHOIET,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Lohre,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Maine,  33  m.  s.w.  of  Angers.  Here,  during  the  Vendean  war,  two  actions  were 
fought  in  1798.  in  both  of  which  the  royalists  were  defeated.  In  the  flrst,  th^  lost 
their  brave  gen.  Bonchamps;  and  the  second  drove  them  across  the  Loire,  thus  vir- 
tually deciding  the  war  against  them.  It  has  manufactures  of  fine  woolen  and  mixed 
fabrics^  and  leather,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.    Pop.  76,  13,885. 

OHOLU'LA,  a  once  flourishing,  but  now  decayed,  t.  of  Mexico,  00  m.  to  the  e.s.e.  of 
the  capital,  and  16  to  the  w.n.  w.  of  La  Puebla.  Cortes  found  in  it  SM.OO^  bouses,  and 
as  many  more  in  the  suburbs,  and  also  400  temples.  Now  the  plaee  contains  only  about 
10,000  inhabitants.    Its  most  remarkable  memorial  of  aboriginal  times  Is  a  pynuDid  of 
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clay  and  brick,  surmoimted  on  the  top  by  a  chapel  of  Spanish  origin.  Its  heieht  is  177 
ft.,  while  the  side  of  its  base  measures  480  yards.  C.  stands  on  the  table-land  of 
Anahuac,  at  an  elevation  of  6,012  ft.  abuve  the  leyel  of  the  sea. 

CHOMEL,  AuousTB  Francois,  1788-1858;  a  French  physician  lone  employed  in 
the  Paris  hospitals;  author  of  JSSisai  sur  les  BheumaHsmes;  Elements  de  Pathologie  ffenSreUe; 
and  Traits  dea  jHores  et  de9  Maladies  peMtnUeUei.  He  was  made  professor  of  medicine 
at  the  faculty  of  Paris,  as  successor  to  Laennec.  He  had  a  more  lucrative  practice  than 
any  other  physician  in  France. 

CEONBA,  a  t.  of  Gwalior,  18  m.  to  the  n.  w.  of  the  fort  of  the  latter  name,  m  lat.  26* 
2T  n.,  and  long.  78''  east.  It  claims  notice  merely  as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory 
gained  by  sir  ilagh,  afterwards  lord  Gough,  over  the  Mahrattas,  on  29th  Dec.,  1843. 

CHOH  BSIITE.    See  Gelatine. 

CHOVSBOFTEBT'GII.    See  Gabtii«aginoub  Fishes. 

CHO'KZTES,  a  genus  of  fossil  brachiopodous  motlusca,  nearly  alliedto  the  well-known, 
genus  productus.  It  is  characterized  by  its  transversely-oblong  shell,  and  by  having  the 
long  margin  of  the  ventral  valve  armed. with  a  series  of  tubular  ^»ines.  Twenty-nine 
species  have  been  described  from  the  paleozoic  formations. 

CHO'HOS  ABGHIPEIiAOO,  agroup  of  islands  off  the  w.  coast  of  Patagonia,  lat  44*"  to 
46**  s.,  long.  74^*  to  75''  west.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  most  westerly,  all  are 
bare  and  scantily  peopled,  though  several  are  of  considerable  extent. 

CHONS,  or  Khonsou,  an  Egyptian  deity  worshiped  at  Thebes  as  the  great  eldest 
son  of  Amen-Ra  and  Mut,  and  identified  with  the  moon.  The  Greeks  thought  him 
to  be  a  form  of  Hercules.  Like  Horus,  he  is  represented  as  a  youthful  eod,  his  form 
mummied,  wearing  the  lock  of  hair  at  the  right  aide  of  his  head,  and  a  skull-cap 
surmounted  by  the  full  and  dichotomized  lunar  disk;  or  hawk-headed,  wearing  the 
same.  He  holds  a  crook  and  whip.  He  was  a  celestial  deity,  and  at  a  later  time 
connected  with  Thoth,  and  was  said  to  have  proceeded  from  fTu  or  Hnn,  the  celes- 
tial waters.  A  tablet  found  in  a  temple  at  Karnak  which  was  dedicated  to  this  god; 
records  the  departure  of  0.  in  his  ark  in  the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of  RameseH 
XII.  to  the  land  of  Baktan  to  expel  a  demon  which  had  possessed  the  daughter  of 
a  king  of  that  country  and  sister  of  the  queen  of  Egypt.  He  succeeded,  and  returned 
in  his  ark  17  years  later.  The  worship  of  C.  ap])ear8  to  have  been  common  in  the 
Ptolemaic  period,  and  figures  of  the  gou  in  porcelain  and  bronze  are  not  uncommon. 
He  represents  the  youngest,  as  Ammon  did  the  oldest,  of  the  divinj  circle. 

0HONTAXE9,  a  district  of  Nicaragua,  n.e.  of  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  tra- 
versed by  the  Cordilleras,  along  the  slopes  of  which  are  valuable  mines.  There  are  a 
number  of  small  towns  peopled  chiefly  by  native  Indians.  Some  of  the  gold  mines  now 
worked  by  them  were  worked  by  the  early  Spanish  adventuvera.  There  is  a  bed  of 
coal  near  lake  Nicaragua.  The  grassy  plains  among  the  mountains  support  laige 
herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  Tropical  fruits  grow  abundantly,  and  there  is  good  tim- 
ber in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines. 

OHO'PIir  (Scotch,  ehappin),  the  name  of  a  Scotch  liquid  measure  equivalent  to  the 
English  quart 

OHOFUI,  Frederic,  a  distinguished  Polish  pianist  and  musical  composer.  He  was 
b.  at  Zelazowa^wola,  near  Warsaw,  in  1810,  ana  studied  music  at  Warsaw  under  prof.' 
Joseph  Eisner.  An  exile  after  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Paris,  where  he  lived  admired  both  professionally  and  in  society.  His  health,  alway^ 
delicate,  broke  down  in  1837,  when  he  went  for  a  time  to  Majorca,  from  which  tie  after- 
wards returned,  benefited  bv  the  change.  After  again  suffering  much  from  illnees  and 
depression  of  spirits,  he  visited  England  and  Scotland  in  1848,  and  in  London  waa  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  in  public  and  private.  He  never  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of 
thisioumey,  but  died  in  Paris,  17th  Oct.,  1849,  and  was  buried,  by  his  desire,  beside 
Bellini,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pdre  la-Cbaise.  His  compositions,  restricted  to  pianoforte 
music,  are  in  high  esteem  among  musicianfl,  and  constat  chiefly  of  preludes,  nolturnos, 
polonaises,  mazurkas,  and  valses,  with  a  few  concertos  and  sonatas.  They  are  pervaded 
by  a  sensitive,  restless,  and  hiffhly  poetic  fancy^  and  abound  in  subtle  ideas,  graceful  and 
original  harmonic  effects,  and  rich  ornamentation.  The  so-called  polonaises,  mazurkas, 
and  valses  are  not  dance  music,  but  dreamy  compositions  suggestive  of  the  rhythm  and 
character  of  these  dances,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  Polish  national  music  are  blended 
with  French  elegance  and  taste. 

OHOPIVE  (Spanish,  ehapin),  a  high  clog,  or  slipper,  deriving  its  name,  as  is  8up>  ' 
posed,  from  the  sound  chap,  chap,  made  by  the  wearers  in  walking.  Choptnes  were  of 
eastern  origin,  but  were  introduced  into  England  from  Venice  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. They  were  worn  by  ladies  under  the  shoes,  and  were  usually  made  of  wood 
covered  with  leather,  often  of  various  colors,  and  frequently  painted  and  gilded.  Some 
of  them  were  as  much  as  half  a  yard  high;  and  in  Venice,  where  they  were  usually 
worn,  their  height  disUnguished  the  quality  of  the  lady.  The  C.  is  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare  in  Hamlet,  LJ,gmzea  oy  ^x^k^q ic' 
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€HOPTAKE  RIVER  rises  in  Delaware,  and  flows  aw.  tbroaglt  that  sUte  and 
Haryland,  forming  a  wide  estuary  as  it  nears  Chesapeake  bay,  into  which  it  empties. 
It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  for  about  SO  miles. 

GEOllA'OIC  ]I0RUX£HT8.  The  choragus,  or  ]^rson  at  Athens  who,  on  behalf  of  his 
tribe,  had  supported  the  chorus  (q.  v.),  and  who,  in  competition  with  the  other  tribes, 
had  exhibited  the  best  musical  or  theatrical  peiformance,  received  a  tripod  for  a  prize; 
but  he  had  the  expense  of  consecratmg  it,  and  of  building  the  monument  on  which  it 
was  placed.  There  was  at  Athens  a  whole  street  formed  by  these  monuments,  called 
the  "street  of  the  tripods."  The  figure  represents  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  pop- 
lularly  known  as  the  "  lantern  of  Demosthenes." 

CHOllALE',  a  musical  term  adopted  from  the  German,  means  a  melody  to  which 
:8acred  hymns  or  psalms  are  sung  in  public  worship  by  the  whole  congregation  in  unison. 
The  melody  of  the  C.  moves  in  notes  of  a  slow  and  strictly  measuredprogression,  and  of 
:a  solemn  and  dignified  character  that  disposes  the  mind  to  devotion.  Although  the 
term  0.  is  now  always  applied  to  the  music  of  the  Protestant  church,  it  belonged  to  the 
Christian  church  at  all  times,  as  melodies  still  in  use  can  be  traced  with  certainty  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  congregations  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  Among  these 
is  the  song  of  praise  by  St.  Ambrose,  still  retained  in  the  Lutheran  church,  to  the 
words  "Herr,  Gott,  dich  loben  wir."  TheC.  is  intimatelv  connected  with  the  histoir  of 
a&usic,  as  vocal  music  was  the  only  kind  used  in  worship  until  far  on  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  C.  is  precisely  what  our  psalm-tune  is,  or  ratner  what  it  formerly  was,  and 
ought  again  to  become.  The  pure,  simple  C.  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been  cast  aside  in 
the  British  isles,  and  its  place  occupied  by  tunes  of  a  comparatively  puerile  style,  which 
are  frequently  only  adaptations  of  operatic  songs  and  other  profane  pieoea 

CHOllAL  rnrnc,  the  ancient  music  of  the  church.  Music  in  parts  for  different 
Toices.    Bee  Sacred  Music. 

CHOllAL  SEBYICE,  the  musical  service  of  the  English  church,  celebrated  by  a  full 
complement  of  clergymen  and  choristers  in  a  cathedral  church,  and  when  all  those  parts 
of  the  servic  are  sung  as  ordered  in  the  rubrics. 

CHOXD.  The  C.  of  an  arc  of  a  curve  is  a  straight  line  joining  its  two  extremities.  A 
Scale  of  Chosdb  is  used  in  laying  off  angles.  It  is  thus  constructed:  Let  AB  be 
the  radius  of  the  circle  to  which  the  scale  is  to  be  adapted.  With 
center  A  and  radius  AB  describe  a  quadrant  B£C.  Divide  the 
quadrantal  arc  BEC  into  nine  equal  parts  BD,  DE,  etc.  This  may 
be  done  by  tailing  a  radius  equal  to  AB,  and  from  the  centers  B 
and  C  cutting  the  arc  in  G  and  F.  As  the  radius  is  always  equal 
to  the  chord  of  60""  or  {of  a  quadrant,  the  arc  CB  is  thus  divided 
into  three  equal  parts,  BF,  FG,  GC,  and  each  of  these  parts  may 
then  be  trisected  by  trial,  as  no  direct  method  is  known.  Draw  the 
chord  of  the  quadrant  BC;  from  B  as  a  center,  and  the  chord  of  BD 
as  a  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting  BC  at  10;  with  the  chord  of  BE 
as  a  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting  BC  in  20;  with  the  chord  of  BF, 
<lescribe  an  arc  cutting  BC  in  30;  and  in  a  similar  manner,  find  the  divisions  40,  60,  60, 
70,  80.  Then  the  arcs  BD,  BE,  BF,  being  arcs  of  10%  20%  80%  etc.,  respectively,  the 
distances  from  B  to  10,  20.  30,  etc.,  are  the  chords  of  arcs  of  10%  20*,  80%  etc. ;  so  that 
BC  is  a  scale  of  chords  for  every  10".  from  0'  to  90".  To  lay  down  or  measure  angles 
with  such  a  scale,  the  arc  of  measurement  must  be  described  with  the  chord  of  60"*. 

CHOBD,  in  music,  is  the  simultaneous  and  harmonious  union  of  different  sounds,  at 
first  intuitively  recognized  by  the  ear,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  a  science  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  laws  or  rules  of  harmony.  See  Habmont.  Chords  may  consist  of  from  two 
to  fire  parts.  Absolute  chords  of  two  parts  are  produced  only  by  thirds  or  sevenths. 
Chords  of  more  than  two  parts  are  either  fundamental  chords  or  inversions  of  them,  and 
are  divided  into  concords  and  discords.  The  union  of  sounds  in  all  chords  will  be 
found,  on  analyzing  their  component  parts,  to  be  an  admixture  of  malor  and  minor  thirds. 
The  common  chord,  or  trios  harmorUea  petfeeta,  is  the  basis  of  all  harmony,  and  con- 


sists of  a  bass  note,  or  prime,  with  its  third  and  fifth  above,  thus: 
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These 


three  sounds  are  at  the  distance  of  a  third  from  each  other.    When  the  lowest  third  is  the 
greater  third,  as  above,  the  C.  is  a  major  chord;  but  when  the  lowest  third  is  the  lesser. 


thus: 
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the  C.  is  called  a  minor  chord.     A  chord  of  two  minor  thirds  com- 


bined IS  called  diminished,  as  the  interval  from  the  lowest  note  to  the  highest  la  less  than 
a  perfect  fifth,  thus: 


.    The  common  C.  admits  of  two  inversions,  aocord- 
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ing  as  one  or  other  of  its  notes  is  made  the  bass,  or  lowest  note  of  the  C,  thus: 


t 
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Fnndamental  Chord.  Ist  Invenioii.  Sd  Inversion. 
By  adding  another  third  above  the  common  C,  a  C.  of  four  parts  is  produced,  which  is 
called  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  because  the  highest  note  is  a  seventh  above  tlie  bass. 
When  the  C.  of  the  seventh  is  produced  on  the  fifth  of  the  scale,  it  is  then  called  the 
dominant  seventh,  which  is  the  most  perfect  species  of  the  C.  It  then  consists  of  a  major 
third,  perfect  fifth,  and  seventh,  the  minor,  which  is  the  next  harmonic  produced  by 
nature  above  the  fifth.  The  C.  of  the  seventh  may  also  be  formed  on  any  of  the  notes 
of  the  major  or  minor  scale  taken  as  a  bass  note,  which  produces  the  varieties  of  major» 
minor,  and  diminished  sevenths,  thus : 


Dominant  7th.    Major  7th.       BlinorTth.  Diminished  7th. 

The  C.  of  the  seventh  admits  of  three  inversions,  according  as  the  notes  above  the  funda- 
mental note  are  used  as  bass  notes.  From  its  nature,  it  requires  a  resolution,  and  is 
therefore  always  followed  by  a  common  C.  whose  fundamental  bass  is  a  fifth  below  that 
of  the  seventh.  For  the  C.  of  the  ninth,  see  Harmony.  The  first  proper  arranged  sys- 
tem of  chords  is  by  Rameau,  in  1720,  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  extended  and 
improved  bv  Marpurg,  Kirenberger,  Q.  Weber,  F.  Schneider,  Marx,  and  the  late  pro- 
fessor 8.  W:  Dehn  of  Berlin. 

CHORE'A  (Gr.  eJioreia.a.  dancing  or  jumping),  a  disease  popularly  called  StY  itus's  dance, 
and  consisting  of  a  tendency  to  involuntary  and  irregular  muscular  contractions  of  the 
limbs  and  face,  the  mind  and  the  functions  of  the  bram  generally  being  quite  unaitected. 
The  spasms  of  C.  differ  from  those  of  most  other  convulsive  affections  in  being  unac- 
companied either  by  pain  or  by  rigidity;  being,  in  fact,  momentary  jerking  movements, 
indicating  rather  a  want  of  control  of  the  will  over  the  muscles,  than  any  real  excess  of 
their  contractions.  In  some  cases,  the  disease  resembles  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the 
restlessness  and  "fidgetiness"  common  among  children;  in  others,  it  goes  so  far  as  to  be 
a  very  serious  malady,  and  may  even  threaten  life.  Fatal  cases,  however,  are  fortu- 
nately very  rare,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  instances  the  disease  yields  readily  to 
treatment  carefully  pursued,  or  disappears  spontaneously  as  the  patient  grows  up.  C. 
is  a  disease  much  more  common  among  children  of  6  years  old,  and  upwards,  than  at 
any  other  period  of  life;  it  is  also  more  common  amone  female  children  than  among^ 
males.  The  treatment  generally  pursued  is  the  use  of  metallic  tonics,  such  as  zinc,, 
copper,  iron,  and  arsenic  (the  last,  perhaps,  the  best),  sometimes  preceded  or  accompar- 
nlea  bv  purgatives.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  lUso  to  be  recommended ;  and  gymnas> 
tics  afford  material  aid  in  the  cure.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  name  St.  Vitus^s  dance 
(dance  of  St.  Weit)  was  applied  originally  in  Germany  to  a  different  form  of  disease 
from  that  above  referred  to— one  closely  approaching  in  its  characters  the  epidemic 
"dancing  mania,"  which,  in  Itady,  was  called  tarantism  (q.v.). 

CnOREPIS'COPI,  an  order  of  ministerB  of  ancient  origin,  whose  functions  were  to 
assist  city  bishops  in  rural  districts  or  remote  places.  They  acted  in  a  subordinate  capa- 
city, and  possessed  limited  powers,  acting  as  colleajj;ues  or  vicars  of  the  bishops.  They 
possessed  the  privilege  of  attending  councils  in  their  own  right,  and  not  merely  as  sub- 
stitutes for  bishops.  At  first  they  were  confined  to  the  eastern  church,  but  began  to 
multiply  in  the  western  church  in  the  5th  century.  They  were  succeeded  after  the  10th 
c.  by  archdeacons,  vicars-general,  and  rural  deans.  In  the  east  the  order  was  abolished 
by  the  council  of  Rodicea  about  865  a.d. 

CHOBLEY,  a  t.  in  Lancashire,  on  a  hill  on  the  Chor,  9  m.  s.s.e.  of  Preston.  It  has 
an  ancient  parish  church,  supposed  to  be  of  Norman  origin,  and  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton-yarn, jaconets,  muslins,  fancy  goods,  calicoes,  and  ginghams.  In  the  vicinity  are 
several  coid-mines,  a  lead-mine,  besides  mines  and  quarries  of  iron,  alum,  slates,  mill- 
stones, etc.    Pop.  71,  16,864 

OHORLBT,  Hbnby  Fothebgill,  1806-72;  an  English  author  who  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  musical  criticism.  After  long  effort  he  got  a  position  on  the  London  At^ienomm, 
and  for  85  years  conducted  the  musical  department  of  that  journal.  He  wrote  on  other 
subjects  besides  music,  producing  the  librettos  of  the  Amber  Witch;  the  Map  Qv^en;  St. 
Cecilia;  Kenil^oorUi;  2?i£  Sapphire  Necklace;  and  Faust.  Other  of  liis  works  arc.  CkmU 
Hie  Dittcardedy  and  Other  TaUs;  Skeitchesofa  Seaport  Town;  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hemans; 
lAon,  a  Tale  of  the  Coteries;  Mvsie  arid  Manners  in  Franrt  and  Germany;  Pomfrei; 
CriUcisme  on  Modern  German  Music;  and  Thirty  Years'  Musical  BecoUedAons. 

CHOROID  COAT     See  Eye,  ante. 

CHO'BTTS,  among 't be  ancients,  meant  a  band  of  singers  and  dancers  employed  on 
festive  occasions  of  great  pomp,  and  also  in  the  performance  of  tragt'4j''  and  comedy 
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on  the  staee.  In  the  time  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  the  C.  consisted  of  a  group  of  persons, 
male  and  female,  vrho  remained  on  the  stage  during  the  whole  performance  as  specta- 
tors,  or  rather  as  witnesses.  When  a  pause  took  place  in  the  acting,  the  C.  either  sang 
or  spoke  verses  having  reference  to  the  subject  represented,  which  served  to  increase 
the  impression  or  sensation  produced  by  the  performers.  At  times,  the  C.  seemed  to 
take  part  with  or  against  the  persons  in  the  drama,  by  advice,  comfort,  exhortation,  or 
dissuasion.  In  early  times,  the  C.  was  very  large,  sometimes  consisting  of  upwards  of 
fifty  persons,  but  afterwards  it  was  much  reduced.  Its  leader  w^as  termed  the  oorr- 
phsus.  The  charge  of  organizing  it  was  considered  a  great  honor  among  the  citizens 
of  Athens.  The  person  appointed  for  this  purpose  was  called  the  ehoragua.  The  honor 
was  very  expensive,  as  the  choragus  had  to  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  training 
the  members  of  the  C.  to  perform  their  parts  efficiently.  They  were,  besides,  fed  and 
lodged  by  him  during  training-time,  and  he  had  also  to  provide  for  them  masks  and 
dresses.  At  times,  the  C.  was  divided,  and  spoke  or  sang  antiphonally.  These  divisions 
moved  from  side  to  side  of  the  stage,  from  which  movement  originated  the  naming  of 
the  single  songs  or  stanzas,  such  as  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.  How  the  musical 
element  of  the  ancient  C.  was  constituted  or  composed, Is  not  known  with  any  certainlv. 
Possibly,  it  was  only  a  kind  of  rhythmical  declamation,  and  doubtless  very  simple.  It 
was  accompanied  by  flutes  in  unison.  With  the  decline  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  C. 
also  fell  into  disuse;  and  only  lately  has  there  been  an  attempt  to  produce  tl)e  same  on 
the  stage  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  as,  for  example,  in  Schiller's  Bride  of  Me«siiui. 
The  music  which  has  been  set  in  modem  times  to  some  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  does  noi 
give  the  least  idea  of  the  original  music. 

In  modern  times,  by  0.  is  imderstood  the  union  of  singers  or  musicians  for  the  joint 
performance  of  a  musical  work  C.  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  musical  com- 
position for  numerous  voices,  either  with  or  without  accompaniment,  and  int-ended 
to  express  the  united  feelings  of  a  multitude.  The  musical  C.  is  the  only  artistic 
means  by  which  a  simultaneous  movement  or  sentiment  of  a  multitude  can  be 
represented  in  the  drama,  the  language  or  text  being  always  of  a  simple  rhythm, 
permitting  only  of  a  limited  movement  suited  to  the  combination  of  a  mul- 
titude, it  is,  however,  not  always  necessary  that  every  part  of  the  C.  should  mani- 
fest the  same  feeling  or  sentiment.  Two  or  more  parts  of  the  0.  may  act  against  each 
other,  as  suits  the  purport  of  the  drama.  Double,  triple,  and  quadruple  choruaes  are 
found  in  the  old  Italian  compositions  for  the  church.  In  modem  times,  the  C.  is  much 
used,  and  with  great  eflfect,  in  operas,  especially  those  of  Meyerlxjcr  and  Wagner. 
In  oratorio,  the  C.  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  numbers  now  employed  to  sing 
theC.  far  exceed  anything  attempted  a  century  ago;  but  this  is  not  always' an  advan- 
ta.j^e,  for  the  tempi  must  necessarily  be  taken  much  more  slowly,  which  has  a  sluggish 
effect;  while  increase  in  the  number  of  voices  does  not  alwavs  produce  a  greater  power 
of  sound.  The  C.  of  35  well-trained  voices  from  tlic  popc*s  chapel,  who  sang  at  the 
coronation  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  produced  a  far  greater 
and  more  wonderful  effect  when  they  entered  singing  the  Ttt  es  P^trufi,  than  another  C. 
of  hundreds  of  voices,  and  80  harps,  that  had  been  assembled  and  trained  for  the  same 
occasion,  in  expectation  of  surpassinff  all  that  man  could  imagine.  The  greater 
the  number,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  unity. — C,  in  organ-building,  is  the 
name  given  to  stops  of  the  mixture  species,  some  of  which  contain  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  more 
pipes  to  each  note,  tuned  at  consonant  intervals  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  stops. 

CHOSE  IN  ACTIOV,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  that  kind  of  property  which  consists 
not  in  possession,  but  in  the  legal  right  to  possess.  As  this  right  can,  in  general,  be 
vindicated  and  made  available  only  by  means  of  an  action,  the  property  to  which  it 
relates,  whether  real  or  personal,  is  called  a  thing  (res  or  chose)  in  action,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  thing  already  m  possession.  Money  due  upon  bonds  and  bills,  goods  bought 
and  not  yet  delivered,  are  examples  of  choses  in  action,  as  is  also  the  right  to  compen- 
sation for  damage  occasioned  by  breach  of  contract.  *'By  the  strict  rule  of  the  ancient 
common  law,  no  chose  of  action  could  be  assigned  or  granted  over,  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  great  encouragement  to  litigiousness,  if  a  man  were  allowed  to  make 
over  to  a  stranger  his  right  of  going  to  law.  [See  Champerty.]  But  this  nicety  is  now 
not  so  far  regarded  as  to  render  such  a  transaction  reallv  ineffectual.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  substance,  a  valid  and  constant  practice;  though,  in  compliance  with  the  ancient 
principle,  tlie  form  of  assigning  a  chose  in  action  is  in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  of 
trust,  and  an  agreement  to  permit  the  assignee  to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  assigner. 
in  order  to  recover  possession.  .  .  .  The  king  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rale,  for 
he  might  always  either  grant  or  receive  a  chose  in  action  by  assignment;  and  our  courts 
of  equity,  making  the  rule  itself  give  way  to  the  expediency,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  of  facilitating  the  transfer  of  property,  allow  the  assignment  of  a  chose  in  action 
as  freely  and  directly  as  the  law  does  that  of  a  chose  in  possession." — Stephen's  Omifwn- 
tames,  ii.  p.  45.  One  would  imaji^ne  that  the  more  convenient  and  philosophical  arrange- 
ment would  be,  by  the  interposition  of  the  legislature,  to  make  law  conform  at  onoe  to 
equity  and  expediency. 


CH08R0ES.     See  Khosrtt,  ante. 
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CHO'TA  NAOPOBX',  or  Nagpore  the  Lebs.  one  of  tbe  Icwer  provinces  of  Bengal, 
<;ontaining  5  British  coliectorates,  besides  7  tributary  minor  states.  The  area  of  the 
British  divisions  is  28,483  sq.m.,  and  in  1871  the  pop.  ^as  8.410,591,  consisting  chicflj 
of  aboriginal  tribes  who  are  little  removed  from  barbarians.  The  country  is  for  the 
most  part  wild  and  hilly,  consisting  of  an  undulating  plateau  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Its  chief  products  are  coal,  jute,  tea,  and  indigo;  iron  is  also  found.  From  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  tract,  the  temperature  varies  considerably,  ranging  in  winter  from  82"  to  62% 
and  in  summer  from  78''  to  98°. 

CHOTEAU,  a  co.  in  Montana,  on  the  Canadian  border,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri  river,  drained  by  the  Missouri,  the  Dog,  Milk,  Arrow,  Teton,  Judith,  Bear,  and 
other  rivers;  about  12,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  517,  besides  Indians.    Co.  seat.  Fort  Benton. 

CHOTYN,  Khotin,  or  Choczin,  a  t.  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  river  Dneister,  45  m. 
8.W.  of  Eamieniec;  pop.  '67,  20,917.  It  is  a  fortified  military  post,  and  once  belonged 
to  the  Turiss,  but  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1739. 

CH0TJAN8  were  bands  of  insurgent  royalists,  who,  during  the  French  revolution, 
organized  a  reactionary  movenient  in  Brittany.  They  obtained  their  name  from  their 
letter,  Jean  Cottereau.  This  person,  who  had  been  a  smuggler,  went  by  the  name  of 
Chouan — a  corruption,  it  is  said,  of  chat-huant  (**  screech-owr')^because,  while  he  and 
his  accomplices  were  engaged  in  their  nocturnal  work,  they  were  wont  to  be  warned  of 
their  dinger  by  some  one  on  the  watcli  imitating  the  cry  of  this  bird.  At  the  period  of 
the  revolt,  however,  he  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  clog-maker.  The  first  indi- 
cations of  an  anti-revolutionary  spirit  in  Brittany  manifested  themselves  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1791,  when  several  trees  of  liberty  were  destroyed  at  night,  and  other  more 
serious  outrages  committed.  These  disturbances  were  fomented  by  seditious  priests. 
In  1792,  and  insurrection  was  planned  by  the  marquis  de  la  Kouarie,  with  the  sanction 
4ind  approval  of  the  two  brothers  of  Louis  XYI.  The  agents  of  the  marquis  entered 
into  communications  with  Jean  Cottereau — well  known  for  the  reckless  audacity  of  his 
<;haracter— and  other  smugglers;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  be  arrested,  the  carrying 
out  of  the  insurrection  devolved  upon  the  latter.  The  C/iauanerie,  as  the  insurrection 
was  called,  at  first  digraced  itself,  both  by  the  drunken  license  and  the  cruelty  which 
marked  it.  After  several  successful  exploits  of  the  guerrilla  sort,  Jean  Cottereau  perished 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  qn  the  28th  July,  1794,  near  the  wood  of  Misdon,  the 
theater  of  his  first  efforts.  Before  this,  however,  olher  and  more  illustrious  leaders  had 
appeared  in  Brittany  to  direct  the  movement,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Georges  Cadou- 
-dal  (q. V.)  and  Charette.  Through  their  endeavors  it  was  more  widely  extended,  and  for 
-a  time  seemed  likely  to  imperil  the  security  of  France,  Init  was  suppressed  towards  tbe 
•close  of  1799.  Petty  spurts  of  insurrection,  however,  broke  out  till  about  1803,  when 
the  O/umanerie  ceased  for  awhile.  In  1814-15,  it  again  made  its  appearance  on  both 
sides  of  the  Loire;  and  after  the  July  revolution,  was  once  more  excited  by  the  duchess 
of  Berry  on  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  but  crushed  by  the  energetic  measures 
taken  by  M.  Thiers. 

CHOUGH,  Freffikts,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  crow  family  (cortidas),  but  approaching  to 
the  characters  and  appearance  of  tbe  starlings  (sturmdm).  The  length  of  the  bill  has 
induced  some  naturalists,  among  whom  was  Cuvier,  to  place  them  beside  the  hoopoes' 
but  this  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  error;  they  a^e  with  crows  in  having  their  nos- 
trils  covered  with  stiff  bristles  directed  forward,  and  in  their  habits.  The  beak  is  longer 
than  the  head,  strong,  arched,  and  pointed.  The  tail  is  slightly  rounded.  The  only 
European  species  is  the  common  C,  sometimes  called  the  Cornish  C,  or  red-legged  crow 
iF,  ffra4!fdus\  a  widely  distributed  but  very  local  bird,  inhabiting  the  Swiss  Alps,  the 
high  mountains  of  Spain,  of  Greece,  of  India,  and  of  Persia,  tlie  s.  of  Siberia,  the  n.  of 
Africa,  and  some  parts  of  the  British  sea-coasts;  but  almost  exclusively  confined  to  sit- 
fiations  where  there  are  high  cliffs.  In  these  it  generallj^  makes  its  nest;  sometimes,  how- 
•ever,  in  ruined  towers.  Its  long  hooked  claws  enable  it  to  cling  easily  to  a  rough  rock, 
but  it  seems  unwilling  even  to  set  its  feet  on  turf.  It  lives  in  societies  like  the  rook.  It 
feeds  on  insects,  berries,  grubs,  and  grain.  It  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  very  familiar  and 
forward,  and  exhibits  in  the  highest  degree  the  curiosity,  the  pilfering  disposition,  and 
the  delight  in  brilliant  or  guttering  objects,  which  also  characterize  others  of  the  crow 
family. — Other  species  of  C.  are  known,  natives  of  Australia,  Java,  etc.  Some  natural- 
ists unite  the  chocards  and  the  choughs  into  one  genus. 

CHOULES,  John  Ovbrtok,  d.d.,  1801-^6;  a  native  of  England,  who  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1824.  In  1827,  he  became  minister  of  the  Second  Baptist  church  in 
Newport.  R.  I.  Six  years  later,  he  went  to  New  Bedford;  in  1887,  to  Buffalo;  in  1841.  to 
the  Sixth  street  Baptist  church  in  New  York ;  and  in  1843,  to  the  churcli  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  near  Boston.  In  1847,  he  returned  to  his  Newport  church ;  and  in  1854,  accompa- 
nied commodore  Vanderbilt  in  his  yacht  voyage  to  Europe.  Among  his  publications 
rare  Touj^ff  Americans  Abroad,  and  The  Oruise  of  the  North  Star  (the  commodore's  yacht). 
He  also  contributed  to  and  edited  several  historical  works. 

CFIOUTEAU,  AuGtTSTB,  1739-1829;  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  pioneer  in 
ndrth-wpstern  sottlements.  With  his  brother  Pierre  he  was  the  founder  of  the  present 
«citv  of  St.  Louis.  > 
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CHOUTEAU,  PitBRE.  1749-1849;  brother  of  Auguste,  and  with  him  the  founder  of 

St.  Louis,  where  they  settled  iu  1764.  The  two  were  members  of  an  expedition  under 
Laclede,  sent  by  the  French  government  of  Louisiana  to  open  trade  in  the  region  of 
the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi.  The  brothers  remained  in  St.  Louis  all  their  lives* 
Auguste  reaching  90  and  Pierre  100  years  of  age.  They  were  the  heads  of  large  faml 
lies  of  high  standing  and  great  wealth  and  influence  in  Missouri  and  adjoining  states. 

CHOUTEAU,  Pi^RE.  1789-1865;  son  of  Pierre  the  founder  of  St.  Louts.  He  wa» 
all  his  life  engaged  in  the  ifur  trade,  following  the  Indian  tribes  as  they  retired  before- 
white  encroachment,  and  establishing  trading-posts  in  many  remote  points.  In  1834, 
he  and  liis  associates  bought  the  fur-trade  interests  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  extended 
their  operations  over  all  the  regions  e.  of  the  Rocky  mountains  down  to  Mexico. 
Chouteau  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  first  constitution  of 
Missouri.  ^ 

CHOWAN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  North  Carolina,  on  Albemarle  sound,  and  bounded  w.  by 
Chowan  river;  240  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,450 — 3,369  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
the  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Edenton. 

CHOYA.    See  Chat  Koot. 

CHRESTIEN,or  CHR6tIEN,  DE  TROYES,  an  early  writer  of  French  romance, 
of  whose  life  little  is  known,  except  that  he  w^as  b.  at  Troyes  in  the  11th  century.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  of  Alsace,  count  of  Flanders. 
The  six  romances  that  critics  concede  to  be  of  his  composition  are:  /?w  et  Enide,  from 
which  Tennyson  took  one  of  his  Arthurian  legends;  Cliges  or  Cliget,  s.  second  round 
table  romance;  Le  Ghemlier  au  Lion;  GvtUuume  d'AiigUferre;  Le  Cheralierdela  Gkarette; 
and  Pere^l  le  GaUois.  He  also  wrote  Truttan,  on  le  Boi  Marc  etleReine  TseuU,  and  Le 
Chevalier  de  V/tpee,  but  these  two  works  are  lost. 

CHRESTIEN,  Florent,  1541-96;  a  Latin  poet,  at  an  early  age  tutor  to  Henry  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  who  made  him  his  librarian.  Chrestien  was  the  author 
of  many  translations  from  Greek  into  Latin  verse,  and  also  of  translations  into  French. 
He  wrote  in  verse  against  Pibrach,  the  apologist  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew; 
but  his  claim  to  a  place  among  satirical  writers  rests  upon  his  share  in  the  SatyreMenip 
pee,  a  pasquinade  m  the  interest  of  Henry  IV. 

CHRESTOM'ATHY,  a  collection  of  extracts,  olr  text  books,  useful  in  learning  a  lai^ 
guage,  or  in  gaining  special  information. 

CHRISM  (Or.  ehrisma,  ointment)  is  the  name  given  to  the  oil  consecrated  on  holy 
Thursday,  in  the  Roman  Cathdlic  and  Greek  churches,  by  the  bishop,  and  used  in  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  orders,  and  extreme  imction.  There  are  two  kinds  of  C. — tlie  onev 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  balsam,  is  used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  and  orders;  the  other, 
which  is  merely  plain  oil,  is  used  in  extreme  unction. 

CHBI'SOME,  the  name  of  the  white  vesture  laid  by  the  priest  on  the  child  in  fonner 
times  at  baptism,  to  signify  its  innocence.  It  was  generally  presented  by  the  mother  aa 
an  offering  to  the  church,  but  if  the  child  died  before  the  mother  was  **  churched*'  again^ 
it  was  used  as  a  shroud.  By  a  common  abuse  of  words,  0.  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
child  itself.  A  C.  child  is  a  child  in  a  C.  cloth.  As  late  as  Jeremy  Taylor  (Moly  Dying, 
c.  i.,  8.  2),  we  have  the  following:  "Every  morning  creeps  out  of  a  dark  cloud,  leaving 
behind  it  an  ignorance  and  silence  deep  as  midnight,  and  undisoemed  aa  are  the  phan- 
tasms that  make  a  chrisome  child  to  smile." 

CHSI8T,  a  title  of  our  Saviour  (see  Jkbus),  now  in  general  use  almost  as  a  name  or  as- 
part  of  his  name.  It  is  originally  Greek,  signifies  anointed,  and  corresponds  exactly  in 
meaning  and  use  with  the  Hebrew  word  Messiah  (q.v.);  so  that  this  title  given  to  Jesn^ 
of  Nazareth,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  him  as  the  Saviour  long  promised  to  the  house  of 
Jacob  and  to  the  human  race.  As  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  were  anointed  on  being 
called  to  their  several  offices  (I  Kings  i.  34,  89;  I  Sam.  xvi.  18;  Exod.  xxix.  7).  so  the 
Saviour  was  anointed  as  at  once  prophet,  priest,  and  king;  the  Holy  Spirit,  often  rep- 
resented under  this  figure,  being  given  to  him  to  qualify  his  human  nature  for  all  that 
belonj^ed  to  his  mediatorial  office  and  work. 

The  whole  system  of  Christianity  depends  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Citriht. 
An  essential  difference  necessarily  exists  on  almost  every  point  between  the  systems  of 
doctrine  maintained  by  those  who  do  and  by  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  a  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  his  person.  Some  of  the  early  heretics  maintained  an 
opinion,  which  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  supporters,  that  the  body  of  C.  was  not  » 
real  body,  but  a  mere  visionary  appearance.  See  Dooet^  and  Gnostics.  The  oppoatte 
extreme*  is  that  of  Socinians,  by  whom  C.  is  regarded  as  a  mere  man ;  whilst  Anans- 
(q.v.)  rcpird  him  as  in  his  pre-exitttenee — i.e.,  before  his  incarnation — the  highest  of  all 
created  beings;  and  according  to  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  Christiana,  he  is- 
*'  God  and  man  in  two  dis^nct  natures  and  one  person."  This  doctrine,  of  course,  bears 
a  most  intimate  relation  to  that  of  the  Trinity  (q.v.);  and  all  who  hold  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  regard  him  as  the  incarnate  second  person  of  the  godhead.  The  proof  of 
the  whole  doctrme  may  almost  be  said  to  consist  simply  m  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
C;  his  real  humanity,  although  equally  important,  being  no  longer  disputed.     And  thii> 
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proof  is  found,  not  so  much  in  particular  texts  which  directly  assert  tlie  divinity  of  C. — 
although  such  texts  are  important — as  in  the  multitude  of  texts  which  imply  it,  and' 
admit  of  no  reasonable  or  natural  explanation  apart  from  it;  and  in  showing  that  cer- 
tain  doctrines  are  taught  in  Scripture  which  cannot  be  maintained  without  this. 

The  ancient  Apollinarians,  Eutychians,  Monophysites,  etc.,  regarded  C.  as  havine, 
only  one  nature — a  cornpound  of  the  divine  and  human ;  but  such  a  notion  as  that  C.  had 
only  a  human  body,  the  divine  nature  supplying  the  place  of  a  soul,  is  held  to  be  subver- 
sive of  the  whole  Christian  system;  and  his  human  nature,  to  be  real,  must  be  viewed 
as  consisting  both  of  a  true  body  and  a  true  soul.  His  human  nature  never  existed, 
however,  apart  from  his  divine  nature,  and  was  '*  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  the  humiUaUon  and  consequent  exaUa- 
tion  of  C.,  in  hk character  of  mediator  between  God  and  man;  a  subject,  to  the  former 
branch  of  whicn  belongs  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  loork  of  C.  for  the  redemption  of 
sinners,  including  the  great  doctrine  of  atonement  (q.v.).  To  the  latter  belongs  the 
doctrine  of  the  reward  of  his  work,  in  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  having 
aU  things  put  under  his  feet;  not  only  exercising  dominion  as  king  in  his  church, 
but  over  all  things  for  the  advancement  of  the  salvation  of  his  church,  and  of  every 
member  of  it;  while  also  lie  sends  forth  the  Holy  Spirit  to  apply  to  men  the  blessings- 
which,  as  the  reward  of  his  work,  he  has  mediatorially  obtained  for  them;  and  stul 
continuing  to  act  as  a  priest,  makes  continual  intercession  (q.v.),  founded  upon  his 
work  and  sacrifice. 

GHBIST,  Order  of,  ik  PoRTtroAL.  When  the  Templars  were  expelled  from  France, 
and  their  property  confiscated  by  Philippe  le  bel,  with  the  sanction  of  pope  Clement  V., 
they  were  received  into  Portugal,  and  their  order  revived  in  1817,  under  the  title  of 
•'  Tlie  Order  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  With  some  difliculty,  pope  John  XXII.  was^ 
induced  to  sanction  the  new  order.  The  knights  of  the  order  of  Christ  joined  the  Portu- 
guese in  all  their  crusades  against  the  infidel,  and  also  in  their  Afncan  and  Indian 
expeditions,  receiving  in  compensation  continual  additions  to  their  own  possessions. 
The  grand  prior  of  the  order  was  invested  by  pope  Calixtus  III.  with  power  equal  to- 
that  of  a  bishop;  and  as  an  encouragement  to  adventure,  the  knights  were  promised  aU 
the  countries  which  they  might  discover,  to  be  held  under  the  protection  of  Portugal.  Ajt 
length,  their  wealth  and  power  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  kings  of  Portugal;  their  future- 
acquisitions,  and,  subsequently,  even  their  actual  possessions,  were  declared  to  be  crown 
possessions,  and  the  offices  of  administrator  and  grand-master  were  transferred  to  the 
crown.  A  fine  cloister  belonging  to  the  order  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Tomar,  to  which  place- 
the  seat  of  the  order  was  transferred  from  Castro-Marino  in  1366.  Noble  descent,  and 
three  years'  military  service  against  the  infidel,  were  required  for  admission.  The  mem> 
bers  took  the  three  monkish  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  till  the  pope 
released  them  from  the  first  two,  on  condition  of  their  applying  the  third  part  of  their 
revenues  to  the  support  of  Tomar  cloister,  the  priests  of  which  were  bound  by  the  three 
vows.  This  cloister  is  now  a  theological  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  priests^ 
of  the  order. 

It  is  said  that  the  order  still  possesses  26  villages  and  farms,  and  434  prebends.  It  ia- 
very  numerous— consisting  of  6  knights  of  the  grand  cross,  450  commanders,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  knights.  Catholics  of  noble  descent  alone  are  admitted,  and  for- 
eigners ai-e  excluded  from  participation  in  the  revenues,  being  exempted  in  return  f ronb 
its  rules. 

0HBI8T  JPapal  Order  of.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Portuguese  order,  created  by^ 
pope  John  aXII.    It  has  only  one  class. 

CHRIST,  Pictures  of.  To  represent  the  form  and  countenance  of  C.  in  a  manner 
that  shall  even  approximate  to  the  latent  ideal  in  the  minds  of  men,  is  unquestionably 
the  most  sublime  and  the  most  difficult  work  which  an  artist  can  undertake.  It  is  the 
highest  pictorial  effort  of  the  creative  faculty.  From  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  we  can  trace  the  growth  of  the  endeavor.  At  first,  indeed,  the  horror 
entertained  for  the  idols  of  the  pagans,  must  have  inspired  Christians  with  an  aversion 
to  images  or  pictures  of  the  Savior.  Gradually,  however,  as  paganism  disappeared,  and 
time  removed  C.  further  from  his  .people,  this  feeling  would  subside,  and  the  longing 
would  arise  te  possess  some  i*epresentation  of  him  on  which  the  eye  might  rest  with 
pious  delight.  When  Christian  art  originated  we  cannot  precisely  say;  it  is  usuallv* 
dated  from  the  time  of  Constantine.  Nevertheless — as  lord  Lindsay  remarks,  in  his* 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art  (Lond.  1847) — "it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  it  then  first  emerged  above  ground;  its  earliest  efforts  must  be  sought  for  in  the- 
catacombs.  '*  In  these  subterranean  excavations,  forming  a  maze  of  unknown  extent  and 
labyrinthine  intricacy,  to  which  the  Roman  Christians  had  recourse  in  the  days  of  per- 
secution, are  to  be  found  the  first  traces  of  Christian  sculpture  and  painting.  The 
sarcophagi  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors,  of  the  heroes  and  heroines,  of  the  bishops, 
and,  in  general,  of  those  of  higher  mark  and  renown,  were  painted  over  with  the  sym- 
bols and  devices  of  Christianity.  The  parables  were  the  chief  source  from  which  these 
sepulchral  artists  drew  their  symbols.  C.  is  painted  as  the  good  shepherd  in  the  midst- 
of  his  flock,  or,  with  '*  pastoral  pipe,"  seeking  the  lost  sheep,  or  returning  with  it  on  hie^ 
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shoulders.  Sometimes  he  figures  as  an  ideal  youth  in  the  bloom  of  his  Tears^'sometimes 
OS  a  bearded  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  sometimes  as  Orpheus  surrounded  by  wild  beasts 
«nrapt  by  the  melody  of  his  lyre.  Such  pictures,  however,  were  only  gymixdieal,  and 
did  not  satisfy  the  religious  craving  for  a  portrait  The  age  of  Constantiue  marks  the 
transition  from  the  symbolical  to  the  pseudo-higtoricaX  picture.  We  now  find  C.  repre- 
aented  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  or  in  the  act  of  performing  a  miracle;  but  it  is  not 
till  about  the  close  of  the  4th  c.  that  we  actually  encounter  that  type  of  countenance 
which,  which  cert&in  modifications,  continued  to  rule  the  conceptions  of  artists  during 
the  whole  of  the  middle  ages.  To  vindicate  this  type,  myths,  at  a  later  period,  sprang 
into  existence;  and  we  read  of  a  portrait  of  C.  possessed  by  king  Abgarus  of  Edessa, 
And  imprinted  on  a  handkerchief,  and  of  another  miraculously  obtained  by  St  Veronica 
at  the  crucifixion;  but  there  is  as  little  foundation  for  these  legends  as  for  that  which 
attributes  to  the  evangelist  Luke  such  a  picture.  The  emperor  Alexan4|er  Severus  (230 
A.D.)  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  his  palace  an  image  of  Christ.  An  antique  mosaic, 
probably  of  the  3d  c,  which  exists  in  the  Mvmo  ChrisUano  of  the  Vatican— where  are 
to  be  found  also  some  specimens  of  the  frescos  of  the  catacombs-ogives  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  heathen  artists  expressed  their  notion  of  Christ  He  is  depicted  as 
a  bearded  philosopher  in  profile.  A  letter  which  Lentulus,  the  predecessor  of  Pilate,  is 
•declared  to  have  written  to  the  Roman  senate,  but  which  is  evidently  apocryphal, 
attributes  to  C.  a  figure  and  countenance  of  manly  beauty.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
8th  c,  John  of  Damascus  gives  a  description  which  he  pretends  to  have  gathered  from 
more  ancient  authors.  According  to  him,  C.  was  tall,  had  beautiful  eyes,  but  the  eye- 
brows meeting;  a  regular  nose,  flawing  locks,  a  black  beard,  and  a  sandy  or  straw-col- 
•ored  complexion,  like  his  mother.  Among  the  most  ancient  representations  of  C.  which 
profess  to  be  portraits,  are  the  two  paintings  in  the  Calixtine  and  Pontine  catacombs 
near  Rome,  and  which  are  given  in  Arighi's  Boma  Subterranea  Nova,  The  Savior  is 
there  represented  with  an  oval  visage,  a  straight  nose,  arched  eyebrows,  and  high  fore- 
head. The  expression  is  earnest  and  mild;  the  hair  is  paited  on  the  forehead,  and  falls 
•over  the  shoulders  in  waving  loclu;  the  beard  is  short  and  scattered.  These  two  bosu 
agree  with  the  apocryphal  letter  of  Lentulus,  and  the  artist  or  artists  who  executed 
them,  may  possibly  have  employed  it  as  a  model.  The  majority  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Italian  pamters,  down  to  the  age  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  adhered  to  this  type. 

CHBIST  or  Cris  Cboss  BOW,  the  alphabet  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  for  the 
use  of  children;  and  so  printed,  in  old  "  horn"  books,  or  primers.  The  letter  A  was  at 
the  top,  and  Z  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

OHRISTADEL'PHIANS,  a  recently  organized  religious  sect  in  America,  whose 
principles  are  thus  stated:  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  equally  important;  Qod 
-will  restore  to  immortal  life  all  who  love  him  in  this  life,  but  those  who  have  not 
accepted  this  immortal  principle  cease  to  exist  at  death;  there  is  no  personal  devil; 
Christ  is  the  son  of  God,  deriving  from  the  Deity  moral  perfection,  but  from  his  mother 
«  human  nature;  he  has  the  three-fold  character  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king;  the  first 
office  he  fulfilled  by  his  life  and  death  on  earth,  and  now  as  priest  he  mediates  before 
the  deity;  as  king  he  will  return  to  earth  and  reign  over  all  the  world  from  the  throne 
of  David.     The  £lherents  of  this  sect  are  few. 

CHBISTCHTJBCH,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  seaport  on  the  Englisih 
•channel,  in  Hampshire,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  formed  by  the  Avon  and  Stour,  24 
m.  s.  w.  of  Southamptom.  It  has  manufactures  of  fusee  chains  for  clocks  and  watches, 
and  of  hosiery.  It  has  also  a  salmon-fishery.  The  priory  chnrch,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  magnificent  of  English  ecclesiastical  structures,  dates  from  the  reim  of 
William  Rufus,  and  was  restored  in  1861.  A  battery  of  artillery  is  generally  stationed 
in  the  commodious  barracks.  The  borough  comprises  two  favorite  watering-places, 
Hudeford  and  Bournemouth.  There  are  traces  here  of  a  Roman  temple  to  Mars.  Pop. 
*71,  15,416.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.— C.  bay  has  a  double  tide  every  13 
hours, 

CHBISTCHTTBCH,  capital  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  in  Kew  Zealand,  situated 
on  the  river  Avon,  about  8  m.  from  the  sea.  Its  port  is  Littleton,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  railway,  and  it  is  in  railway  communication  with  the  n.  and  south.  It  is 
the  center  of  a  great  grazing  district,  and  has  also  flourishing  manufactories.  There  is 
a  large  export  trade,  chiefly  in  timber  and  wool.  The  city  possesses  numerous  fins 
public  buildings,  churches,  theater,  etc.    Pop.  *75,  10,394;  of  electoral  district,  18,000. 

CHBI8T-CHT7BCH,  The  Cathedral  of  (Oxford).  This  great  society  has  had  three 
•distinct  foundations.  In  1526,  cardinal  Wolsey  obtained  from  Clement  VII.  a  bull  for 
the  suppression  of  22  monasteries,  the  site  of  one  of  which  he  selected  as  the  site  of  a 
sew  college,  to  be  called  cardinal  college,  and  which  he  intended  to  endow  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  beyond  that  of  any  other  foundation  in  Oxford.  On  the  fall  of  Wolsey  in 
1539,  the  whole  establishment  came  into  the  hands  of  king  Henry  VIII.  In  1582,  that 
prince  refoundcdit  under  the  name  of  king  Henry  VIII. 's  college,  and  in  1546.  he  once 
more  re-established  the  college,  under  the  name  of  **  Christ-church  cathedral  in  Oxford. 
^r  the  foundation  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  with  a  dean  and  8  canons,  60  students,  40  school- 
boys, clerks,  choristers,*^ etc.    This  foundation  is  now  subsisting,  though  it  has  under- 
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Ipone  considerable  modifications.  To  none  of  the  canonries  were  any  duties  iMigned 
by  king  Henry  VIII.  From  time  to  time,  liowever,  the  canonries  have  been  annexed 
to  various  university  professorships,  more  particularly  one  to  the  professorship  of 
divinity,  by  king  James  I. ;  one  to  tlie  professorship  of  Hebrew,  by  king  CbarlM  L : 
And  one  to  the  professorships  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral  theology  respectively, 
by  queen  Victoria. 

Several  changes  were  introduced  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  17  and  18 
Vict  c.  81.  There  is  now  only  one  sinecure-enjoying  canon.  When  he  is  off  the  list, 
no  one  may  hold  a  canonry  save  a  professor,  the  archdeacon,  or  the  sub-dean.  The 
«tudent8hips  are  now  80  in  number,  and  are,  as  before,  divided  into  junior  and  senior 
studentships,  differing  considerable  as  to  emolument.  All  these  are  now  open,  the  old 
system  of  tipDointment  by  nomination  having  been  abolished.  About  three  junior 
students  are'fflicted  every  year  in  Lent  term,  one  in  every  three  for  excellence  in  maUi- 
«matic8  or  pliysical  science ;  and  besides  these,  three  are  sent  up  yearly  from  Westmin- 
ster. The.senior  studentships  are  also  open,  with  the  usual  limitation  of  independent 
income.  Of  these,  however,  only  a  third  can  be  held  by  lajrmen.  The  studentships 
were  very  poor;  but  an  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  included  among  the  recent 
changes.  Some  valuable  exhibitions,  however,  and  90  benefices,  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
society.  In  1875,  there  were  about  1150  names  on  the  college  books.  No  statutes  were 
ffiven  to  C,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  king  having  taken  place  shortly  after  the  final 
foundation  of  the  college.  It  was,  in  consequence,  entirely  governed  by  the  orders  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  tutors.  To  this  separation  of  the 
governing  from  the  teaching  body,  as  well  as  to  the  small  value  of  the  studentships, 
may  be  ascribed,  in  great  measure,  the  inconsiderable  degree  of  success  in  the  schools, 
which,  for  many  years  past,  brought  no  small  discredit  on  this  magnificent  society. 

CHBISTEHIHO,  a  term  often  used  as  equivalent  to  baptism  (q.v.).  It  is  disliked  by 
some,  and  of  course  liked  by  othera,  as  favoring  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneratien ; 
beinff,  indeed,  according  to  its  derivation,  expressive  of  the  notion  that  a  person  is  msde 
a  Christian  in  baptism.  But,  like  many  other  terms,  it  is  frequently  emj^loyed  without 
reference  to  its  origin,  and  without  any  intention  of  conveying  the  opinion  which  it 
might  be  strictly  held  to  imply. 

CHRISTIAN,  a  co.  in  central  Illinois,  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Indian- 
apolis and  St.  Louis,  the  Springfield  and  Illinois  South-eastern,  and  the  St.  Louis 
division  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western  raili-oads;  675  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  20,868. 
It  is  genei-ally  level  timber-land  and  prairie;  productions  agricultural.  Co.  seat, 
Taylorsville. 

CHRISTIAN,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Kentucky,  on  the  Tennessee  border,  intersected  by  the 
£vansville.  Henderson  and  Nashville  railroad;  704  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  28,227—9,813 
colored.  It  is  hilly  in  the  n.,  but  level  in  the  s.,  with  productive  soil;  the  products  are 
wheat,  com,  hay,  butter, 'wool,  and  tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Hopkinsville. 

CHRISTIAN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Missouri,  drained  by  James  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  6,707—114  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  rich,  producing  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  etc.  Timber 
abounds.    Co.  seat,  Ozark. 

CHBI8TIAK  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  b.  at  Vyborg,  in  the  island 
of  Funen,  2d  July,  1481.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1518.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage  in  1515,  with  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  a  young  Norwegian 
peasant-girl,  with  whom  C.  was  in  love,  died,  or,  as  it  was  l)elieved,  was  murdered. 
That  natural  ferocity,  for  which  C.  was  surnaraed  the  Angry,  burst  forth  most  furiously 
on  this  occasion.  He  caused  tlie  governor  of  the  castle,  Torben  Oxe  (see  Dtvskk),  to 
be  beheaded.  He  afterwards  declared  open  war  against  Sweden,  took  Stockholm 
through  fraud,  and  had  himself  crowned  king.  But  the  cruel  vengeance  and  treachery 
of  C.  after  this  event  excited  the  indignation  of  that  country,  which,  headed  by  Gustavus 
Wasa  (q.v.).  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Danes,  liberating  itself  from  the  yoke  of  the 
house  of  Kahnar,  and  finally  electing  Gustavus  Wasa  (in  1523)  to  the  throne.  In  Den- 
mark, too,  the  aristocracy  had  risen,  and  an  insurrection  in  jQtland  following,  C.  found 
himself  forced  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  Netherlands,  and  his  uncle  Frederick  1.  (q.v.), 
the  introducer  of  the  reformation  into  Denmark,  elected  king  in  his  place.  Encouraged, 
however,  by  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Netherlands,  and  assisted  by  Charles  V.,  C.  landed 
successfully  in  Norway  in  1531;  but  at  the  battle  of  Aggerhuus  m  1532,  he  was  totally 
defeated,  and  made  prisoner  in  the  castle  at  Sonderburg,  from  which  he  was  liberatecl 
after  12  years  of  confinement.     He  died  28th  Jan.,  1559. 

CHBI8TIAH  IV.,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  duke  of  Schleswig  Holstcin,  b. 
in  Zealand,  12th  April,  1577,  and  elected  successor  to  the  throne  in  1580.  He  assumed 
the  scepter  in  1593.  From  1610  he  carried  on  a  successful  war,  known  as  the  Kalmnriaii 
war,  ai;ainst  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden,  and  his  successor,  Gustavtis  Adolphus,  which 
ended  in  an  advantageous  peace  in  1613.  As  leader  of  the  Protestants  in  the  thirty 
years'  war,  C.  was  not  successful.  His  labors  for  the  improvement  of  his  country,  in 
which  he  was  indefatigable,  were,  however,  most  beneficial.  He  strencthened  its 
maritime  power;  extended  its  commerce  as  far  as  the  Ea.st  Indies,  where  he  obtained 
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inland  trade  of  the  country.  His  legislative  and  financial  refonns,  together  with  hi» 
love  and  patronage  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  people, 
especially  of  the  learned.     He  died  in  1648. 

CHBISTIAV  VII.,  King  of  Denmark,  son  of  Frederick  Y.  and  Louisa  of  England,  h. 
29th  Jan.,  1749.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  fatlier  14th  Jan.,  1766,  and  ia  the 
same  year  married  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George  III.  of  £ugland.  The  disaiptttiona 
of  Ills  early  life  had  enfeebled  his  energies,  and  rendered  him  unfit  for  government 
The  management  of  the  state  was,  in  consequence,  seized  by  his  ministers,  with  count 
Bernstortf,  who  had  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  king's  father,  at  their  liead. 
Bemstorff,  however,  was  soon  forced  to  retreat  before  Struensee  (q. v.).  who  exercised 
unbounded  influence  over  the  king  and  his  imprudent  young  queen.  But  innovationa 
of  a  despotic  tcndencv,  and  insults  ofifered  to  tlie  national  feeling,  soon  drew  upon  this 
minister  tlie  hatred  o^  the  nation.  The  queen-dowager  seeing  this,  made  it  an  occasion 
for  satisfyitifT  her  ambitious  nature,  by  attaching  herself  to  the  malcontents;  and  in  1773 
she  succeeded,  with  the  aasistance  of  her  son,  Frederick  (b.  1754,  d.  1805),  in  persuad- 
ing rh»  vacillating  king  to  draw  up  an  order  of  arrest  for  Struensee  and  the  young  queen. 
Bernstorlf  was  recalled  from  Hamburg.  The  king,  who  was  now  incapacitated  by 
mental  disease,  governed  only  nominally.  In  1784,  his  son,  Fi*ederick  VI.  (q.v.), 
came  to  the  head  of  the  government,  as  joint  regent  with  the  queen-mother.  C.  died 
13th  Mar.,  1808. 

CHRISTIAN  VIII.,  1786-1848;  king  of  Denmark,  nephew  of  Christian  VII.  When, 
Korway  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  the  people  of  the  former  country 
repudiated  the  transfer,  and  C.  was  then  made  governor,  raised  an  army  and  convened 
a  alet,  at  which  a  constitution  was  framed,  and  he  was  elected,  May  29,  1814,  king  of 
Norway  under  the  title  of  Christian  I.,  but  the  allied  powers  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish the  throne  on  the  10th  of  Oct.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  VI..  Dec.  8,  1889,  he 
became  king  of  Dennmrk.  He  tried  to  unite  Schleswig  and  a  part  of  Holstein  to  Den- 
mark, but  did  not  succeed.  He  died  just  before  the  beginnmg  of  the  revolution  of 
1848. 

CHBI8TIAK  BUSIAL.    See  Burial  and  Felo  de  be. 

CHI8TIAH  CHABITY,  Knights  of  the  Order  of,  in  France.  King  Heniy  III. 
having  instituted  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  princes  and  persons  of  distinction, 
founded  the  order  of  C.  C.  for  the  suijport  of  maimed  oflBcers  and  soldiers,  who  had 
done  good  service  in  the  wars.  He  assigned  revenues  to  the  order,  drawn  from  all  the 
hospitals  in  the  kingdom.  The  knights  wore  on  the  left  breast  an  anchored  cross 
embroidered  on  white  taffety  or  satin,  with  a  border  of  blue  silk,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  cross  a  lozenge  of  sky  blue  chai^d  with  a  fieur  de  Us  or.  The  completion  of  the 
institution  was  reserved  for  Henry  Iv.,  who  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  the  marshals 
and  colonels  of  France;  and  by  means  of  it,  many  of  those  ^ho  had  served  their  coun- 
try faithfully  were  enabled  to  spend  the  latter  portion  of  their  lives  in  peace,  and  above 
want.  The  order  formed  the  g:erm  of  that  noble  hospital  the  Invalidea,  which  was 
founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  served  as  a  model  for  our  own  hospitals  of  Clielsea 
and  Qreenwich.    When  the  Invalides  was  founded,  the  order  of  C.  C.  was  superseded. 

CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION,  The  United  States,  an  important  organization  in 
the  lo^l  states  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  to  aid  and  co-operate  with  the  sanitary 
commission,  and  generally  to  assist  in  the  cause  of  the  union.  Its  purpose  was  to  sup- 
ply material  wants  and  comforts  for  the  army,  especially  to  the  sick  or  wounded.  It 
gave  also  an  unsectarian  religious  help.  Like  the  sanitary  commission,  it  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  work.  The  0.  C.  was  originated  by  a  call  from  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  association  of  New  York.  It  is  noticeable  as  one  of  the  earliest  aims, 
as  well  as  causes,  of  the  growing  charity  among  different  denominations  so  marked  in 
recent  years. 

CHBISTIAK  COHHSCTIOV,  a  denomination  of  Christians  which  originated  about  the 
beginninjg  of  the  19th  c.  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is  diffused  over  all  the 
states.  The  name  was  assumed  in  avowed  dislike  to  the  acknowledgment  of  any  human 
authority  and  to  sectarian  distinctions,  and  all  doctrinal  terms  of  communion  were 
rejected,  the  Bible  being  adopted  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  personal  piety  made  the 
test  of  qualification  for  membership.  The  connection  soon  came  to  consist,  however,. 
almost  exclusively  of  persons  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION  (ante\  an  organization  of  American  CHristians  drawn 
mostly  from  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  earliest  organizations  were  "Republican  MeUiodists,"  seceders 
from  the  Methodist  church  in  1798,  who  took  the  name  of  "  Christians."  In  1800,  there 
was  a  secession  from  the  Baptist  churches  in  Vermont,  which  soon  grew  to  considerable 
importance.  Nearly  at  the  same  period  there  was  a  secession  from  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  a  separate  synod  was  formed.  These  three 
organizations  finally  merged  in  one  body,  and  adopted  the  common  name  of  "  Chris- 
tians." Each  congregation  is  independent,  and  they  take  the  Bible  as  their  standard  of 
doctrine.     They  hold  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  and  j|L|;|j9|^^(||y4np^3i|tJm]pty ;  that 
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every  man  has  the  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself,  and  that  therefore  differences 
of  theological  views  are  no  bar  to  church  fellowship;  that  there  is  one  God,  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  generally  received;  that  Christ  is  a  divine  being,  that  he 
pre-existed,  and  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man;  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
atone  for  the  sins  of  all  men,  who,  by  repentance  and  faith,  may  be  saved;  that  immer- 
sion is  the  only  proper  form  of  baptism,  and  believers  the  only  proper  subiectsfor  that 
ordinance;  that  communion  at  the  Lord's  table  is  open  to  behevers  of  all  denomina- 
tions. In  government  and  usage  they  are  congregational,  each  church  being  indepen- 
dent, although  there  are  annual  or  state  oonferences  which  receive  and  ordain  pastors, 
but  can  pass  no  laws  that  will  be  actually  binding  on  the  sereral  churches.  They  have 
fin  American  Christian  convention,  which  has  a  regular  constitution,  officers,  and 
departments.  Among  their  institutions  of  learning  are  Hesperia  and  Pierce  Christian 
colieees  in  California;  Eureka  coUege  in  Illinois;  Bedford  college,  Butler  university, 
and  Union  Christian  college  in  Indiana;  Oskaloosa  college  in  Iowa;  Eminence  colics^ 
and  Kentucky  university  m  Kentucky;  Christian  university  in  Missouri;  Christian  col- 
lege in  Oregon;  and  Bethany  college  in  West  Virginia,  besides  a  number  of  theological 
seminaries  and  academies.  Antioch  college  in  Ohio,  thou^  not  officially  known  as 
belonging  to  this  connection,  has  had  much  favor  in  the  denomination. 

CHRISTIAN  ERA,  sometimes  called  the  era  of  the  incarnation,  is  now  almost  uni- 
Yersally  employed  in  Christian  countries,  and  is  used  by  some  eastern  nations.  Its 
epoch,  or  commencement,  is  the  1st  of  Jan.  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  olympiad, 
the  75iBd  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  4,714th  of  the  Julian  perioa  It 
is  usually  supposed  to  begin  with  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  there  are  various 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  year  in  which  that  event  took  place.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  Christ  was  bom  four  years  earlier  than  the  dates  now  used  imply. 
The  C.  E.  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  6th  c,  and  began  to  be  used  in  Gaul  in  the 
$th  c,  though  not  generally  used  in  England  before  the  close  of  the  8th  century. 
Before  its  introduction  the  usual  practice  in  Latin  countries  was  to  distinguish  the 
years  by  their  number  in  the  indiction.  In  the  C.  E.  the  years  are  distinguished  by 
Arabic  numerals,  those  before  the  birth  of  Christ  being  marked  B.C.  (before  Christ), 
or  A.C.  {ante  Chriatum);  and  those  after  Christ  a.d.  {anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord).  There  is  difficulty  in  determining  the  years  before  Christ,  since  astronomers 
reckon  the  year  preceding  our  era  as  the  year  0  b.c.,  while  chronologers  call  it  1  b.c. 
The  latter  seems  to  be  correct,  and  by  that  method  the  leap  years  before  Christ  fall 
on  the  years  1,  5,  9,  18,  etc.,  while  those  after  Christ  fall  upon  4,  8,  12,  etc.  Dates  of 
the  C.  E.  are  greatly  confused  by  variations  of  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Dionysius,  who  was  the  autlior  of  the  C.  E.,  began  the  first  year  on  the  25th  of  Mar.,  or 
on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  to  the  virgin  Mary,  9  months  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
By  this  calculation  the  C.  E.  be^n  9  months  and  7  days  before  our  year  1,  which 
began  on  the  1st  of  January.  This  beginning  the  year  on  the  25th  of  Mar.  was  the  prac- 
tice in  most  Italian  states  as  late  (in  riaa)  as  1745.  It  was  adopted  in  some  papal  aocu- 
menU^,  and  it  was  employed  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  In  some 
iustaucefl  the  year  was  counted  from  the  25th  of  Mar.  following  our  epoch,  which 
would  be  2  months  and  24  days  after  our  beginning  of  the  era.  A  few  writers  of  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries  began  the  year  on  the  1st  of  January.  In  France,  the  practice  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  was  to  begin  the  year  with  Easter;  but  in  1663 
Charles  IX.  directed  that  thereafter  the  year  should  commence  on  the  1st  of  January. 
In  (Germany,  about  the  11th  c,  it  was  usual  to  begin  the  year  with  Christmas,  and  this 
practice  prevailed  at  Milan,  Rome,  and  other  Italian  cities  in  the  18th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries.  In  England,  the  practice  of  beginning  the  year  at  Christmas  was  intro- 
duced in  the  7th  c,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  down  to  the  13th  century.  Gervase 
of  Canterbury  mentions  that  most  writers  of  his  country  agreed  in  regarding  Christmas 
as  the  first  day  of  the  year,  because,  it  formed  the  term  at  which  the  sun  finished  and 
recommenced  his  annual  course.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Norse  religion.  In  the 
severely  cold  regions  of  Scandinavia  the  return  of  the  sun  from  its  extreme  southern 
declination  was  hailed  with  great  rejoicing;  the  great  yule  festival  was  held,  and  offer- 
ings and  thanksgiving  marked  the  period.  This  was,  of  course,  at  the  winter  solstice, 
in  early  ages  very  nearly  on  the  day  of  Christmas.  When  Anschar  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  penetrated  to  Denmark,  they  engrafted  upon  the  heathen  yule  the 
Christian  Christmas,  and  for  the  return  of  the  material  sun  they  taught  the  risingof  the 
son  of  God.  Thus,  the  church  Christmas  may  be  the  successor  not  only  of  the  Roman 
saturnalia,  but  of  the  Odinic  yule.  The  memory  of  the  latter  is  still  strong  among  the 
rural  population  of  England.  In  England,  in  the  12th  c,  the  practice  prevailed  of 
beginning  the  year  on  Uie  Annunciation,  the  25th  of  Mar.,  and  that  was  the  general 
practice  until  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  in  1751,  by  a  parliamentary  law,  which 
directed  that  the  year  1752  should  be  reckoned  from  tlie  Ist  of  Jan..  thus  leaving  1751 
nearly  three  months  short.  English  authors,  however,  have  endeavored  to  make  the 
i)eginning  of  the  historical  year  on  the  1st  of  January.  The  liturc^ic  year  of  the  church 
of  England  began  with  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  Lord's  day  before  Christmas. 
These  variations  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  lead  to  much  confusion  in  dates. 
The  English  revolution  is  popularly  called  the  revolution  of  1688;rJ^^tyif  we  reckon 


from  the  1st  of  Jan.»  It  began  in  1689.  In  \ike  tables  of  modern  works  on  chronology, 
the  i^irth  of  Christ  is  placed  in  the  year  4  before  Christ.  Some  recent  chronologers  of 
eminence  place  the  Nativity  nearer  the  Christian  era.  Euscbius  dates  the  crucifixion  in 
the  year  33  a.d.  ;  but  Augustine,  Origon,  and  others,  place  it  in  the  year  29  a.d.  In 
either  case,  the  long-established  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  C.  E.  is  not  altered. 
8ee  Cb&onoloqy. 

GHRIBTIAN'IA,  a  province  m  s.  Norway:  about  10,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  76.  409.915.  I^ 
is  a  rough,  mountainous  re^on  containing  manv  lakes,  and  is  traversed  by  theOlommer* 
the  Drammen,  and  other  rivera  The  mineral  products  are  copper,  eUver,  and  Iron* 
Agriculture  is  scarcely  proAtable,  though  cattle  and  horses  are  naaed  in  laige  numbers- 
The  chief  article  of  expoit  is  lumber. 

CEBISTIAH'IA,  capital  of  Norway,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Aergerhuus.  in  a 
beautiful  open  valley  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Christiana  fiord.  Pop.  75,  77,041.  C. 
is  the  seat  of  the  Norwegian  government,  the  superior  courts,  and  the  ttcrthing.  Besides 
the  suburbs  of  Pipervifi;en.  Hammarsborg,  Vaterland,  and  Greenland,  the  town  consisu 
of  C.  properly  so  called^  (which  was  laid  out  by  Christian  IV.  in  1614,  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  parallelogram  of  1000  paces  in  len^h  and  breadth);  the  Old  Town  or  Opslo, 
where  the  bishop  resides;  and  the  citadel  Aggerhuus,  from  which  the  broad  straight 
streets  of  the  town  can  l)e  fired  upon.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  royal 
palace,  the  bank  and  exchange,  the  house  of  renresentatives  or  storthing,  the  governor^ 
palace,  and  the  cathedral.  To  these  may  be  added  the  university,  the  only  one  in  Nor- 
way, which  was  opened  in  1813,  and  possesses  a  staff  of  41  ordinary  and  6  extraordinary 
professors.  About  800  students  attend  it  annually.  This  institution  contains,  besides 
various  scientific  collections,  a  library  of  about  150,000  books,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
an  observatory  (in  59''  54'  42'  n.  lat.,  and  10°  50'  e.  long.).  The  latter  was  opened  in  1883. 
C.  has  also  some  good  schools  and  learned  societies,  of  which  the  '*  society  for  northern 
antiquities"  is  famous.  The  manufactures  of  C.  are  cotton,  oil,  paper,  soap,  and  bricks. 
There  are  also  numerous  distilleries  and  corn-mills.  It  exports  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties wood,  iron,  anchovies,  and  glasswares.  In  1871, 1804  vessels  of  202,853  tons  entered 
the  port  (which,  however,  is  covered  with  ice  for  four  months).  It  has  a  regular  steam- 
boat communication  with  €k>ttenburg,  Copenhsgen,  Kiel,  Hull,  and  Leith.  C.  by 
means  of  its  bay,  is  connected  with  Drammen  (pop.  18,888),  famous  for  its  extenaive 
trade  in  timber,  etc.    The  scenery  of  the  whole  bay  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty. 

CHBISTIAK'ITY.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  give  a  very  brief  outline  of 
the  system  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  the  evidences  by  which  its  truth  is  established. 
The  principal  parts,  both  of  the  system  and  evidences  of  C.,  will  be  found  noticed  under 
separate  heads. 

C.  comes  to  us  with  a  claim  to  be  received  as  of  divine  origin.  It  is  no  product  of 
the  human  mind,  but  has  for  its  author  the  Being  whom  it  sets  before  us  as  the  object  of 
worship.  It  is  consequently  altogether  exclusive;  it  clahns  to  be  deemed  the  only  true 
religion — "  the  truth** — and  admits  of  no  compromise  or  alliance  with  any  other  ^atem. 

C.  cannot  be  viewed  as  distinct  from  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  patriarchs: 
it  is  the  same  religion  accommodated  to  new  circumstances;  there  has  been  a  change  of 
dupenMoUonovXy.  In  studying  either  the  system  or  the  jevidences  of  C,  we  are  com- 
pelled.  continually  to  revert  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  and  must  in  some 
measure  trace  the  history  of  the  true  or  revealed  religion  through  the  previous  and  pre- 
paratory dispensations. 

The  whole  system  of  C.  may  be  regarded  as  having  its  foundation  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  existence  of  one  God.  See  €k)D.  Next  to  this  may  be  placed  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  (q.v.)  of  man.  Man  is  represented  as  involved  in  misery  by  sin  {({.y^y—^ffiginal  and 
a^iMi^-«nd  every  individual  of  the  human  race  as  mcapacitat^  for  the  service  and  fel 
lowship  of  Ood,  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  Cknl,  ana  liable  to  punishment  in  a  future 
and  eternal  state  of  being.  Bee  Pdkishment,  Futtjrb.  And  here  we  may  regard  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  (q.v.)  as  next  claiming  our  attention — a  doctrine  taught  ui 
all  the  sacrifices  (see  Sacrifice)  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensations,  aa  well  as 
by  the  words  of  inspired  teachers.  Man  being  utterly  incapable  of  eifecting  his  own 
deliverance  from  sin  and  misery,  God  sent  his  obn  to  save  sinners,  to  deliver  them  from 
hell,  to  make  them  holy,  and  partakers  of  the  eternal  joy  and  glory  of  heaven. 

By  those  who  regard  Christ  as  a  mere  creature,  atonement  or  reeondUaiioH  with  God 
is  made  ta  depend  on  the  repentance  of  man  as  its  immediate  cause;  whilst  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ  are  represented  as  merely  an  example  to  us  of  obedience,  virtue,  and 
piety  in  the  most  trying  circumstances;  the  doctrines  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  a  sub^ 
stitutionary  obedience,  and  an  imputed  righteousness,  with  all  that  form  part  of  the 
same  system,  falling  completely  and  even  necessarily  to  the  ground.  These  doctrines. 
however,  are  all  consistently  maintained  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  generally  received  doctrine  as  to  the  person  of  Christ.  See  Christ  and  Trxnitt. 
The  very  incarnation  (q.v.)  of  the  Son  of  God  is  regarded  as  a  glorious  display  of  the 
divine  condescension,  and  a  wonderful  exaltation  of  human  nature;  whilst  a  personal 
enjoyment  of  the  highest  dignity  and  bliss  of  which  humanity  Is  capable  in  the  favor 
and  fellowship  of  God  for  ever,  is  to  be  attained  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ    See  Faxtb 
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The  iadiasoluble  connection  between  faith  and  salvation  arises  from  the  divine 
appointment,  but  secures  a  moral  harmony,  as  it  provides  for  brindng  into  operation — 
in  accordance  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man — oi  most  powerful  and 
excellent  motives  for  all  that  is  morally  good,  the  partakers  of  salvation  being  thus  fitted  . 
for  the  fellowship  of  him  into  whose  favor  they  are  received ;  and  na  it  prevents  the 
possibilily  of  any  of  them  taking  to  themselves,  or  giving  to  others,  the  glory  of  that 
siUvatiou  which  they  really  owe  to  Christ,  and  whidi  they  must  therefore  ascribe  to 
Christ,  as  God  is  a  God  of  truth,  and  truth  must  reign  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Salvation  is  ascribed  by  all  Christians  to  the  grace  of  God.  The  mission-  of  Christ 
was  an  act  of  supreme  erace;  and  all  must  be  ascribed  to  grace  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Christ.  The  aoctrine  of  grace,  however,  is  part  of  the  system  of  C.  on  which 
important  differences  subsist,  especially  as  to  the  relation  of  the  grace  of  God  to  indi- 
vidual men.  Such  are  the  differences  concerning  election  (q.v.),  and  concerning  the 
origin  of  faith,  and  man's  ability  or  inability  to  l^lieve  of  himself.  lint  by  Christians 
generally,  the  personal  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  and  his  faith  in  Christ,  are 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  of  God,  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  and  so  to 
the  grace  of  God.     See  Arminius,  Calvinism,  and  Pelagius. 

In  the  view  of  all  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  doctrines  concerning 
the  Spirit  of  God  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  Christian  system.  To  the  agency 
•f  this  person  of  the  Godhead,  besides  all  that  is  ascribed  to  Him  concerning  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  spiritually  good  in  man ;  Ue,  in 
the  economy  of  grace,  being  sent  by  God.  on  the  intercession  of  Christ,  to  communicate 
the  blessings  purchased  by  Christ  in  his  obedience  and  death.     See  Holy  Ghost. 

Salvation  negins  on  earth;  and  whenever  a  man  believes  in  Christ,  he  is  a  partaker 
•f  it— is  in  a  state  of  salvation.  It  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  Calvinistic  system, 
that  he  who  is  in  a  state  of  salvation  alwavs  remains  so,  and  that  the  salvation  begun 
on  earth  is  in  every  case  made  perfect  in  heaven.  See  Pjsbbeyebamcs  op  Saikts. 
Thus  salvation  is  viewed  as  beginning  in  regeneration  (q.v.),  and  as  carried  on  in  sane- 
titicution  (q.v.),  and  all  its  joys  as  connected  with  the  progress  of  sanctiflcation.  Faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  unaccompanied  with  repentance,  and  repentance  is  always 
renewed  when  the  exercise  of  faith  is  renewed.  For  although  all  boiievers  are  MunUt  or 
holy,  as  set  apart  to  Qod,  and  in  contrast  to  what  they  previously  were,  yet  there  is  none 
in  this  life  free  from  temptation  and  sin;  the  sucoessful  tempter  of  our  first  parents, 
who  assailed  our  Saviour  yinih  temptation  and  was  defeated,  being  still  the  active 
enemy  of  man,  against  whom  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  are  called  to  contend,  to  watch, 
and  to  pray.  See  Devil.  The  sense  of  responsibility  belongs  to  human  nature;  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  jodj^ment  (q.v.)  to  come  may  be  considered  as  to  a  certain  extent  a 
doctrine  of  natural  religion,  as  may  also  that  of  the  immortality  (q.v.)  of  the  soul;  but 
the  clear  and  distinct  enunciation  of  these  doctrines  belongs  to  the  Christian  revelation, 
to  which  belongs  entirely  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (q.v.)  of  the  dead. 

Of  the  moral  part  of  C,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  it  may  be  suftlcicnt  here 
to  state,  that  it  is  as  harmonious  with  the  doctrinal  as  it  is  inseparable  from  it;  that  it 
is  founded  upon  the  attributes  of  God,  and  is  perfectly  illustrated  in  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  it  is  divisible  into  two  great  parts — one,  of  the  Ufve  ^  Ood, 
and  the  other,  of  the  lo9e  of  man,  or  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbors.     See  Law,  Mo&au 

The  meani  of  grace,  or  of  the  attainment  or  the  blessings  of  salvation,  form  an 
important  part  of  the  Christian  system.  Of  these  the  Word  of  God — or  divine  revela- 
tion contained  in  the  Bible  (q.  v.  )^— first  claims  attention  as  the  means  of  cirm&rmon  to 
Christ,  and  of  edifkation  in  Christ,  the  instruoMmt  by  which  salvation  is  both  begun  and 
carried  on  in  men.  The  ordinances  of  Gk>d*8  worship  are  among  the  means  of  grace. 
Thus  prayer  (q.v.)  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  grace.  The  sacraments  (q.  v.)  are  means 
of  grace,  concerning  the  precise  use  of  which,  and  their  relative  importance  a^^  compared 
with  the  other  means,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prafvails  among  Christiana  The 
same  remark  applies  also  to  the  combination  of  Christians  into  an  organized  body  or 
community,  the  church  (q.v.)  with  its  own  Uws  or  system  of  church  government  (q.v.) 
and  church  discipline  (a. v.). 

We  have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  outline  of  the  system  of  C,  as  much  as  possible 
according  to  the  general  belief  of  Christians,  merely  mdicating  the  points  on  which 
the  chief  differences  of  opinion  exist.  Some  of  the  principal  controversies  will  be  found 
noticed  under  separate  heads. 

The  truth  of  C.  is  established  by  many  different  endenectt,  distinct  and  independent, 
but  mutually  corroborative.  It  appeals  to  reason,  and  demands  to  have  its  claims 
examined  and  admitted.  Nor  is  there  any  faitl^  where  there  is  not  a  mental  conviction 
arrived  at  bv  a  process  of  sound  reasoning. 

The  evidences  of  C.  are  very  generally  divided  into  two  great  classes,  iiUeriMl  and 
eaBUmal^i\\e  former  consisting  of  those  which  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
system  itself,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  man ;  the  latter,  of  those 
which  are  derived  from  other  sources.  The  boundary  between  the  two  classes,  however, 
is  by  no  means  so  distinct  in  reality  as  it  appears  in  the  definition  of  the  terms.  Of  the 
multitude  of  books  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  evidences  of  C,  some 
are  devoted  mainly  to  one  of  these  classes,  and  some  to  the  other;  whilst  some  are 
occupied  with  the  development  of  particular  evidences  or  arguments,  and  some  wlt^ 
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the  refutation  of  oblections,  and  in  particular  of  what  may  be  called  a  preliminair 
^bjectiou— that  a  divine  revelation  can  never  be  established  by  sufficient  evidence  at  alL 
See  KuvELATioN. 

The  evidence  of  miracles  (q.v.)  and  the  evidence  of  prophecy  (q.v.),  two  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  external  evidences  of  C,  will  be  found  noticed  in  separate  articles.  Another 
argument,  which  has  been  much  elaborated — for  example,  inPaley*s  Evidences — is  derived 
from  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the  apostles  and  other  first  preachers  of  O. ;  their  hi^ 
moral  worth,  considered  along  with  their  great  earnestness  and  devotedness;  the  absence 
of  all  possibility  of  selfish  or  base  motives;  and  at  the  same  time,  their  perfect  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  truth  or  the  facts  which  they  proclaimed.  A  subsidiary  argument 
is  found  in  tiie  admission  of  the  great  facts  regarding  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  the  early 
opponents  of  Christianity.  A  most  important  and  valuable  argument  is  found  in  the 
perfect  coherence  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  system,  and  in  the  agreement,  as  to  the 
religion  which  they  teach,  of  all  the  books  of  Sicripture,  notwithstanding  the  widely 
different  dates  of  their  composition,  and  their  very  different  nature  in  other  respects. 
See  Bible.  The  relation  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  to  the  doctrines  of  C.  supplies 
Another  argument  of  this  kind,  capable  of  beins  developed  in  a  multitude  of  particulars. 
The  minor  coiccidences  between  the  different  books  of  Scripture  have  been  pointed  out 
witii  happy  effect  in  the  Uora  Paulina  of  Paley,  and  in  other  works.  The  character  of 
our  Savior  supplies  an  argument  of  great  power:  the  impossibility  of  the  invention  of 
fluch  a  character,  and  of  the  history  in  which  it  is  exhibited,  b}"^  any  effort  of  human 
genius,  is  also  urged  as  corroborative;  and  the  inconsistency  of  the  morality  displayed, 
with  the  supposition  of  imposture,  has  been  dwelt  upon  with  the  same  view.  The 
excellency,  both  of  the  doctrinal  and  moral  part  of  the  system  of  C,  its  elevating  and 
purifying  tendency,  the  agreement  of  its  doctrine  with  the  facts  of  man's  sinfulness  and 
misery,  and  the  suitable  provision  which  it  makes  for  his  most  deeply  felt  wants,  are 
principal  branches  of  the  internal  evidence  of  its  truth.  The  effects  of  C,  where  it  has 
prevailed,  supply  a  coufirmatoiy  argument  in  its  favor,  which  has  formed  the  subject 
of  works  of  great  learning  and  interest. 

GHBISTIAH  KHOWISDOE,  Society  fob  Promoting,  one  of  the  great  religious 
ssaociations  connected  with  the  church  of  England,  and  the  oldest  of  them  all.  It 
was  founded  in  1696,  although  it  did  not  receive  its  present  name  till  1701;  and  had 
for  its  object:  "1.  To  promote  and  encourage  the  erecting  of  charity  achools  in  all 
parts  of  England  and  Wales.  2.  To  disperse,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Bibles  and 
tracts  of  religion;  and,  in  general,  to  advance  the  honor  of  Gk)d,  and  the  good  of 
mankind,  by  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  both  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  best  methods  that  should  offer."  These  objects  it  has  never  ceased  to 
pursue,  chiefly  directing  its  efforts  to  the  British  dominions:  partaking  at  onoe  of  the 
nature  of  an  educational  association,  a  missionary  society,  a  Bible  society,  and  a  relig- 
ions tract  society:  and  notwitlistanding  the  operations  of  other  great  societies  m 
these  several  departments  of  Christian  benevolence,  its  revenue  amounts  to  about 
i^lOO,000  a  year.  The  Proteatant  missionaries  who  labored  in  the  s.  of  India  in  laist 
century,  were  supported  chiefly  by  this  society,  which  has  also  contributed  largely  of 
its  funds  for  the  establishment  of  Quristian  schools  in  that  country. 

CHBI8TIAH  NAXX.    See  Name. 

OHBISTIAHSAin)',  the  principal  t.  of  the  province  or  iUfl  of  that  name  in  Norway, 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Torridalself,  in  the  bay  of  Christiansand.  Pop.  *75. 
12,187.  ('.  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  and  high>bailuf  or  stift>amtmand..and  pos- 
sesses a  branch  of  the  Norwegian  bank,  a  g3rmnasium,  and  several  charitable  founda- 
tions. The  manufactures  are  leather,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.  Ship-building  forma  also  a 
considerable  branch  of  its  industry.  The  town,  which  was  built  in  1641  by  Christian 
IV.,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  island  of  Oddem,  upon 
which  are  situated  the  quarantine  hospital  and  custom  house.  C.  exports  wood,  lob- 
sters, and  salmon  in  large  quantities.  The  town  and  harbor  are  protected  by  several 
fortiflcations.     To  the  west  of  O.  lies  the  harbor  of  Ny-Hollesund. 

CHBIS  TIAKBFELD,  a  settlement  of  Moravian  brothers,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Schleswig,  was  founded  in  1772.  It  consists  of  64  houses  and  about  700  inhabitants. 
The  houscM.  which  are  well  built,  and  cheerful  in  appearance,  are  arranged  in  two 
parallel  streets,  with  the  church  upon  a  green  plot  in  the  middle.  The  settlemeiu 
IS  rrprosontcd  by  the  inspectors  or  chiefs  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  fratemitv. 
and  the  n^presentatives  elected  by  the  members  of  the  sect.  The  manufactures  are 
linen,  soap,  cotton,  leather,  etc. 

CHRISTIANS  op  ST.  JOHN,  or  Nazareans,  a  sect  in  Persia,  in  the  country 
around  Bassorah.  Tliey  seemingly  deify  John  the  Baptist  and  consider  Jesus  an  ira pos- 
ter. They  say  that  they  dwelt  on  the  Jordan  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  but  were  driven 
fn)m  Palestine  by  the  Mohammedans.  Their  name  "  Chri^^tians"  is  wholly  a  misnomer. 
They  consider  the  Jehovali  of  the  Jews  a  spurious  divinity,  and  Christ  a  false  teacher; 
that  the  world  was  created  by  seven  angels  of  darkness  who  inhabit  the  seven  planets, 
and  there  is  also  a  kingdom  of  li^ht  superintended  by  good  angelsw  Behind  these  king- 
doms is  a  region  of  splendor,  ana  there  is  the  supreme  original  being,  Ferha,  and  the 


female  principle,  Ajar.  There  are  conflicts  between  the  worlds  of  darkness  and  of  light, 
but  light  is  to  triumph.  The  Mosaic  and  Christian  systems  of  religion  came  from  the 
region  of  darkness;  but  that  of  John  the  Baptist  from  the  region  of  light.  Baptism  is 
the  means  of  introducing  men  to  the  kingdom  of  light.  John  was  married,  but  his 
children  sprang  from  the  Jordan.  These  people  practice  polygamy,  and  forbid  mourning 
for  the  dead.  They  have  five  sacred  books,  of  which  four  are  doctrinal,  and  one  treats 
of  astrology.    It  is  supposed  that,  200  years  ago,  they  numbered  about  100,000. 

CHRISTIANS  OP  ST.  THOMAS,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  an  old  Persian  church 
still  existing  on  the  Malabar  coast,  formed  originally  by  excommunicated  Nestorians. 
Their  liturgy  is  in  the  Syriac  language.  They  still  celebrate  the  early  ag&pe  or  love 
feast,  use  bread,  salt,  and  oil  in  the  communion  of  the  supper,  and  anoint  infants  m 
baptism.  Their  priests  are  allowed  to  marry.  While  the  Portuguese  held  Malabar  they 
were  submissive  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but  as  soon  as  the  Dutch  took  control 
the  Nestorian  system  was  resumed. 

CHBISTIAHSTAD',  the  strongly  fortified  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
the  s.  of  Sweden.  It  is  situated  on  the  Helge,  about  9  m.  from  the  Baltic,  and  265  s.w. 
of  Stockholm.  C.  is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice. 
It  is  a  beautifully  built  town,  and  possesses  an  arsenal,  a  school,  a  magnificent  church, 
and  a  senate-house.  Pop.  6,423,  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods, 
leather,  gloves,  etc.  There  is  also  some  trade  in  wood,  ^itch,  potash,  etc.  The  town, 
which  was  founded  by  Christian  IV. ,  has  suffered  many  sieges  during  the  wars  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  province  of  Christianstad  has  an  area  of  2,400  m. ;  pop. 
75,  229,176. 

0HBI8'TIAH8T£D,  the  chief  t.  of  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  stands  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  the  island,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor,  which  is  defended 
by  a  fort  and  a  battery.  Here  resides  the  governor-general  of  the  Danish  West  Indieii 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  5,700.  . 

CIIRISTIANSUND',  a  seaport  on  the  w.  coast  of  Norway,  85  m.  w.s.w.  of  Trondh- 
jem,  in  63**  8'  n.,  and  7**  40'  e. ;  pop.  5,709.  The  town  is  buflt  on  three  small  islands  by 
which  its  harbor  is  inclosed.     The  chief  exports  are  flsh  and  fish  products. 

CHRISTIAN  UNION  CHURCHES,  an  organization  projected  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  1865,  and  supposed  to  have  80,000  to  40,000  members,  principally  in  the  we.stcrn  and 
south-western  states.  Their  leading  doctrines,  as  stated  in  their  publications,  nro:  the 
oneness  of  the  church,  with  Christ  the  only  head,  and  the  Bible  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice;  the  good  works  of  a  Christian  life  the  only  condition  of  fellowship:  the 
suppression  of  controversy;  local  or  congre^tional  church  government;  no  preach  in  sr 
of  party  politics.  They  adopt  the  motto,  "In  things  essential,  unity;  in  non-essentials, 
liberty;  m  all  things,  charity."  Baptism  is  a  condition  of  member&ip,  but  in  commu- 
nion they  are  practically  unrestricted. 

OHBISTI'NA,  Queen  of  Spain.    See  Maria  Christina. 

CHBISTI'VA,  Queen  of  Sweden,  only  child  of  the  great  Guetavus  Adolphus.  was  b.  Dec., 
1626,  and  succeeded  her  father  in  1632,  when  only  six  years  old.  Distinguished  eciuaily 
by  beauty  and  the  possession  of  a  lively  imagination,  a  good  memory,  and  uncommon  in 
telligence,  she  received  the  education  rather  of  a  man  than  of  a  woman :  and  to  this  may 
in  part  be  attributed  the  many  eccentricities  of  her  life.  During  her  minority,  the  king 
dom  was  governed  by  the  five  highest  officers  of  the  state,  the  principal  being  chancellor 
Oxenstiern.  In  1644,  she  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  and^  in  1650,  was  crowned  with 
the  title  of  kirig.  She  had  previously  declared  her  cousin,  Charles  Qustavus,  her  sue 
cesser.  For  four  years  thereafter,  she  ruled  the  kingdom  with  vigor,  and  was  remark 
able  for  her  patronage  of  learned  and  scientific  men.  In  1654,  however,  at  the  acre  of 
28,  weary  of  the  personal  restraint  which  royalty  imposed  on  her,  she  abdicated  in  favor 
of  her  cousin,  reserving  to  herself  sufl^cient  revenues,  entire  mdependence.  and  supreme 
authority  over  her  suite  and  household.  Leaving  Sweden,  she  proceeded  to  Brussels, 
where  slite  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  She  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  whicli 
she  entered  on  horseback,  in  the  costume  of  an  amazon.  with  great  pomp.  Confirmed 
by  pope  Alexander  VII..  she  adopted  the  surname  of  Alessandra.  In  1656,  she  visited 
Paris;  and  the  following  year,  on  a  second  residence  there,  she  caused  her  grand  equerry, 
Monaldeschi,  who  had  enjoyed  her  entire  confidence,  to  be  executed  in  her  own  house 
hold  for  treason.  In  1658,  she  returned  to  Rome,  and,  in  1660.  the  death  of  the  king, 
her  cousin,  caused  her  to  hasten  to  Sweden;  but,  failing  in  her  attempt  to  be  reinstated 
on  the  throne,  she  again  left  the  country.  In  1666,  she  aspired  to  the  crown  of  PoIan<i. 
but  was  unnoticed  by  the  Poles.  The  remainder  of  her  life  waa  spent  in  Rome  in  juiis 
tic  and  scientific  pursuits.  Besides  founding  an  academy,  she  collected  valuable  31 SS., 
medals,  and  paintings,  and  died  April  19,  iSB9.  Much  of  her  conduct  favors  the  idea 
that  at  times  she  was  scarcely  sane. 

CHRISTI'NOS,  a  political  party  in  Spain  during  the  regency  of  queen  Christina, 
who  were  opposed  to  the  Carlists. 

CEBIS'TISON,  Sir  Robert,  d.c.l.,  an  eminent  physician,  son  of  Alexander  Qlwh 
tison,  professor  of  humanity  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  Jj^.  at  Edinbiir^i^  Ju^l^ 
U.  K.  nL-53  '^  "^     ^  o 
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18,  1797;  was  educated  at  the  high  schod^  of  his  native  place,  and,  in  19ii,  bedamea 
student  at  the  university  there.  After  graduating  in  1819,  he  proceeded  to  London  and 
Paris;  and,  in  the  French  capital,  studied  toxicology  under  the  celebrated  Orfila.  a 
department  of  medical  science  in  whicli  in  Britain  his  name  has  become  eminent.  Com- 
mencing the  practice  of  medicine  at  Edinburjjh,  he  was,  in  1822,  appointed  professor 
of  medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and,  in  1SS2,  was  prooooted  to 
the  chair  of  materia  medica.  Besides  coDtributing  papers  on  various  subjects  to  medi- 
cal journals,  C.  is  author  of  a  Treatise  an  Poutans,  published  in  1^9,  recognized  as  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Edward  Turner,  M.D,^  1837,  being: 
an  address  delivered  before  the  Harveian  society  of  Edinburgh;  a  treatise  On  Oranulat 
Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys,  1839;  and  The  Dispensatory,  a  OommeiUarjf  an  the  Phaar- 
TnacopoBias  of  Q-reat  Britain,  1842.  Twice  president  of  the  ro^al  college  of  physicians. 
Edinburgh,  and  ordinary  physician  to  the  queen  in  Scotland,  m  1871  he  wag  created  a 
baronet.     In  1877,  sir  Iu>bert  retired  from  professorial  and  other  pubUe  work. 

CHRI8TLIEB,  Thbodob,  d.d..  h,  1833;  a  native  of  Wartembnig;  educated  at 
Tubingen,  a  teacher  in  France,  a  preacher  in  London,  and  an  author  of  lectures  on 
Modem  DovM  and  Christian  Belief,  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1865,  and  was  made 
professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  In  1873,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  evangeMcal  alliance, 
meeting  that  year  in  New  York.  •  At  its  sessions  his  addresses  excited  great  int^ est 

CHBI8T1IA8,  the  day  on  which  the  nativity  of  the  Savior  is  observed.  The  institutioii 
of  this  festival  is  attributed  by  the  spurious  Decretals  to  Telesphorus,  who  flouri^ed  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-61  A.D.),  but  the  first  certain  traces  of  it  are  found 
about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus  (180-92  a.d.).  In  ihe  reign  of  Diocletian 
(284-305  A.D.).  while  that  ruler  was  keeping  court' at  Nicomedia,  he  learned  that  a  mul- 
titude of  Christians  were  assembled  in  the  citv  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Jesus,  and 
haviu^  ordered  the  church  doors  to  be  closed,  he  set  fire  to  the  building  and  all  the 
worshipers  perished  in  the  flames.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  any 
uniformity  in  the  period  of  observing  the  nativity  among  the  early  churches ;  some  lield 
the  festival  in  the  mouth  of  May  or  April,  others  in  Jan.  It  is,  nevertheless,  alniosi 
certain  that  the  25th  of  Dec.  cannot  be  the  nativity  of  the  Savior,  for  It  is  then  the 
height  of  the  rainy  season  in  Judea,  and  shepherds  could  hardly  be  watching  their  flocks 
by  night  in  the  plains. 

C.  not  only  became  the  parent  of  many  later  festivals,  such  as"  those  of  the  Virgin, 
but  especially  from  the  5th  to  the8th  c,  gathered  round  it,  as  it  were,  several  other  fe«ti 
vals,  partly  old  and  partly  new,  so  that  wliat  may  be  termed  a  Ohristmas  eyde  spran^^ 
up,  which  surpassed  all  other  groups  of  Christian  holidays  in  the  manifold  richness  of  it-- 
festal  usages,  and  furthered,  more  than  any  other,  the  completion  of  the  orderly  ami 
systematic  distribution  of  church  festivals  over  the  whole  year.  Not  casually  or 
arbitrarily  was  the  festival  of  the  nativity  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  Dec.  AniofiL" 
the  causes  that  co-operated  in  fixing  this  period  as  the  proper  one,  perhaps  the  ^no^i 
powerful  was,  that  almost  all  the  heathen  nations  regarded  the  winter-solstice  as  a  most 
important  point  of  the  year,  as  the  beginning  of  the  renewed  life  and  activity  of  tht; 
powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  gods,  who  were  originally  merely  the  symbolical  personi 
fications  of  these.  In  more  northerly  countries,  this  fact  must  have  made  itself  pei'ii 
liarly  palpable— hence  the  Celts  and  Germans,  from  the  oldest  times,  celebrated  the 
season  with  the  greatest  festivities.  At  the  winter-solstice,  the  (jlermans  held  tht^ir 
great  yule-feast  (see  Yule),  in  commemoration  of  the  return  of  the  fiery  sun- wheirl : 
and  believed  that,  during  the  twelve  nights  reaching  from  the  25th  Dec.  to  the  6tli 
Jan.,  they  could  trace  the  personal  movements  and  interferences  on  earth  of  their  great 
deities,  Odin,  Berchta,  etc.  Many  of  the  beliefs  and  usages  of  the  old  Germans,  and  al:<o 
of  the  Romans,  relating  to  this  matter,  passed  over  from  heathenism  to  Christianity, 
and  have  partly  survived  to  the  present  day.  But  the  church  also  sought  to  combat  and 
banish — and  it  was  to  a  large  extent  successful — the  deep-rooted  heathen  feeling,  by 
adding — for  the  purification  of  the  heathen  customs  and  feasts  which  it  retained — i\s 
grandly  devised  liturgy,  besides  dramatic  representations  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  tlie 
first  events  of  his  life.  Hence  sprang  the  so-called  "  manger-songs,"  and  a  multitude  of  C. 
carols,  as  well  as  C.  dramas,  which,  at  certain  times  and  places,  degenerated  into  farces  or 
fools*  feasts  (q.  v.).  Hence  also  originated,  at  a  later  period,  the  Christ-trees,  or  Christmas- 
trees,  adorned  with  lights  and  gifts,  the  custom  of  reciprocal  presents,  and  of  special  C. 
meats  and  dishes,  such  as  C.  rolls,  cakes,  currant-loaves,  dumplings,  etc.  Thus,  C. 
became  a  universal  social  festival  for  young  and  old,  high  and  low,  as  no  otLer 
Christian  fe<^tival  could  have  become. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  three  masses  are  performed  at  C. — one  at  midnight, 
one  at  daybreak,  and  one  in  the  morning.  The  day  is  also  celebrated  by  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  church — ^special  psalms  are  sung,  a  special  preface  is  made  in  the  communion 
service,  and  the  Athanasiau  creed  is  said  or  sung.  The  Lutheran  church,  on  the  (u>nti- 
nent,  likewise  observes  C. ;  but  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland,  and  the  whole 
of  the  English  dissenters,  reject  it,  in  its  religious  aspect,  as  a  "human  invention,"  and 
as  "savormg  of  papistical  will-worship,"  although,  in  England,  dissenters  as  well  a:* 
churchmen  keep  it  as  a  social  holiday,  on  which  there  is  a  complete  cessation  from  all 
business.     But  within  the  la.st  hundred  years,  the  festivities  once  appropriate  to  C.  have 
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much  fallen  oflf.  These  at  one  time  lasted  with  more  or  less  brilliancy  till  Candlemas, 
and  with  great  spirit  till  twelfth-day;  but  now  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  composed,  when 
possible,  of  the  various  branches  and  members  of  a  family,  is  all  that  distinguishes  the 
day  above  others. 

CHBI8TMAS-B0X|  a  small  money  gift  to  persons  in  an  inferior  condition  on  the  day 
after  Christmas,  which  is  hence  popularly  called  haxing-day.  The  term,  and  also  the 
custom,  are  essentially  English,  though  the  making  of  presents  at  this  season  and  at  the 
new  year  is  of  great  anti(^uity.  A  number  of  interesting  particulars  concerning  the 
Christmas-box  will  be  found  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.  Here,  we  need  refer  only 
to  the  usage  in  its  later  aspect.  Within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  persons,  the 
practice  of  giving  Christmas-boxes,  or  petty  presents,  to  apprentices,  domestic  servants, 
And  tradesmen,  had  become  a  serious  social  nuisance,  more  particularly  in  London, 
where  every  old  custom  seems  to  linger,  and  is  most  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of.  Householders 
felt  under  an  obligation  to  give  money  to  the  apprentices  in  the  shops  where  they  dealt, 
also  to  various  inferior  parish  officers,  including  scavengers  and  lamplighters;  while 
shopkeepers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  impelled  to  make  presents  to  the  male  and 
female  servants  of  their  customers.    Thus,  as  referred  to  in  GhristmaSf  a  poem: 

*'  Gladly,  the  boy,  with  Ohristmas-boz  In  hand, 
Throughout  the  town  his  devious  route  pursues; 
And,  of  his  master's  customers,  implores 
The  yearly  mite:  often  bis  cash  he  shakes; 
The  which,  perchance,  of  coppers  few  consii 
Whose  dulcet  Jingle  fills  bis  Uttle  soul 
With  joy." 

At  length  the  Christmas-box  system  became  such  an  intolerable  grievance,  that  trades- 
men  stuck  up  notices  in  their  windows  that  no  Christmas-boxes  would  be  given;  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  public  authorities  issued  remonstrances  to  the  same  effect.  At 
Christmas,  1886,  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  issued  a  circular  to  the  different 
embassies,  requesting  a  discontinuance  of  the  customary  ^ifts  to  the  messengers  of  the 
foreign  department,  and  other  government  servants.  Smce  this  period,  the  practice 
has  greatly  decreased,  doubtless  to  the  improvement  of  the  self-respect  of  the  parties 
interested. 

CHBISTXAS  CAS0L8.  The  word  carol  (Ital.  carola,  and  Fr.  earole,  a  round  dance — 
probably  from  Lat.  corolla;  Welsh,  eoroli,  to  reel,  to  dance;  the  name  is  thence  applied 
to  the  music  or  song  accompanying  such  a  dance:  carillon  is  probably  allied)  signifies  a 
song  of  joy.  The  practice  of  singing  carols,  or.  at  all  events,  sacred  music,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  nativity  of  Christ  as  enrly  as  the  2d  c,  is  considered  as  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  larffe  sarcophagus  belonging  to  that  period  has  sculptured  upon  it  a 
representation  of  a  Christian  family  joining  in  choral  praise  for  this  purpose.  A  century 
or  two  after  this,  however,  the  C.  C.  seem  to  have  sadly  degenerated,  and  become,  in 
fact,  so  indecent,  that  the  cler^  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  them.  Under  the  An^lo- 
Saxon  kinffs,  merrmient  and  piety  were  pleasanth'  combined  in  English  life,  a  peculiar- 
ity that  affected  the  C.  C.  of  that  period  not  a  little;  but  by  the  13lh  c.  the  jocosity  had 
unhappily  lapsed  into  what  would  now  be  considered  profanity.  The  oldest  printed  collec- 
tion of  English  C.  C.  bears  the  date  of  1521.  The  majority "^of  these,  though  written  by 
men  of  learning — priests  and  teachers — exhibit  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the^haracter 
of  the  two  most  prominent  persons  in  the  carols — Mary  and  Jesus.  In  1525  was  kept 
the  "still  Christmas,"  on  account  of  the  illness  of  king  Henry;  but  with  this  exception, 
the  sacred  season  appears  to  have  been  regularly  celebrated  with  joyous  music  and  songs 
during  the  Tudor  period.  In  1562,  C.  C.  of  a  more  solemn  nature  were  introduced.  By 
the  Ihiritan  parliament,  Christmas  was  abolished  altogether,  and  holly  and  ivy  were 
made  seditious  badges;  and  in  1630  the  Psalms,  arranged  as  carols,  were  advertised.  After 
the  restoration,  theC.  C.  again  exhibited  a  hearty,  cheerful,  and  even  a  jovial  character. 
Those  with  which  the  dawn  of  Christmas  is  now  announced  in  England  are  generally 
i*eligiou8,  though  not  universally  so.  In  France,  the  carols  at  this  season  used  to  be  much 
lefts  sacred  than  gay.     Often,  indeed,  they  were  grossly  Bacchanalian. 

See  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Athencpum  for  Dec.  20, 1856;  also  Sandys's  Christmas 
Carols,  8vo,  1833;  Sylvester's  C//m^7»a«  C(vrols  and  Ballads. 

CHBISTHAS  BOSE.    See  Hellebore. 

CHBISTOL'OGT  is  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  word  itself  is  to  be 
found,  once  or  so,  in  the  divines  of  the  17th  c.  (see  Dean  Trench  on  i\\e  Study  of  Words), 
but  the  department  of  scientific  theology  which  it  now  represents  is  almost  entirely  the 
growth  of  modern,  and  particularly  of  German  inquiry.  As  yet,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  word  C.  is  accredited  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  same  differences  of  opinion  which 
led  to  its  adoption  in  Germany,  are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves  here  also.  There 
are  only  three  methods  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  First, 
there  is  the  raUonaluiic  method.  This  consists  in  representing  the  development  of  the 
Messianic  idea  in  Jewish  history  as  purely  natural,  and  conditioned  by  purely  human 
and  historical  influences — in  short,  as  a  subjective  or  self -originated  notion,  to  which 
there  was  no  correspondent  divine  reality.  Second,  there  is,  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  may  call  the  sjnrttvalistic  method  (that  of  theologians  like  Neander,  Rothe, 
etc.).    This  consists  in  representing  the  development  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  Jewish 
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history  as  both  natural  and  supernatural;  that  is  to  say,  it  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
divine  objective  reality  (*'  the  eternal  Son  of  God  ")  as  the  basis  of  the  subjective  idea  in 
the  minds  of  the  Jews,  and  regards  the  growth  of  that  idea,  and  the  influence  of  histor- 
ical circumstances,  as  the  result  of  a  supernatural  providence,  which  culminated  in  the 
revelation  "of  the  my^stery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'*  Third,  there  is  the 
dogmatic  method,  which  is  the  one  accepted  by  the  common  order  of  theologians.  This 
consists  in  representing  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  tymboUeaUy  known  to  the 
spiritually-mmded  among  God's  people  from  the  earliest  ages.  "Abraham  saw  his 
(Christ's)  day  afar  oflf."  This  is  interpreted  to  signify  that,  by  the  grace  of  prophetic 
illumination,  the  righteous  men  of  old  were  enabled  to  foresee  in  a  mysterious  and  inex 
plicable  manner  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  it  happened  in  history.  Admitting  with 
the  spiritualistic  theologians,  that  the  Messianic  idea  among  the  Jews  underwent,  in  some 
sense,  a  historical  development,  the  dogmatic  Christologists  differ,  in  general,  from  the 
former  by  attributing  to  the  higher  minds  such  a  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Christ,  as 
logically  involves  a  knowledge  of  his  person  and  character.  The  entire  absence,  how 
ever,  of  any  p*r»onaZ  traits  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  might  be  expected 
of  those  who  had  seen  him  even  with  the  eye  of  faith,  has  induced  many  orthodox  theolo- 
gians to  shrink  from  making  any  statement  in  regard  to  what  may  have  been  the  doc- 
trine of  the  person  of  Christ  among  the  ancient  Jews. 

CHBI8T0PHE,  Hejibi,  king  of  Hayti,  b.  Oct.  6,  1767,  was  at  one  period  a  slave  f«d 
tavern-cook  in  Cape  Town,  St.  Domingo,  and  afterwards  overseer  of  a  plantation.  In 
1790,  he  joined  the  black  insurgents  against  the  French,  and,  from  his  gigantic  stature, 
energy,  and  coura^,  soon  became  a  leader  among  them.  By  Toussaint  liouveilure,  he 
was  appointed  bng.gen.,  and  employed  to  suppress  an  insurrection  headed  bv  Moy^e 
or  Moses,  his  nephew.     C.  captured  the  latter,  and  on  his  execution,  succeeded  hini  as^ 

fovemor  of  the  northern  province  of  French  St.  Domingo.  In  1802,  he  g^aJlantly 
efended  Cape  Town  when  gen.  Leclerc  arrived  there  with  a  French  army  destined  for 
the  reduction  of  the  blacks,  and  effected  his  retreat  with  3,000  men,  after  having  burned 
the  greater  part  of  the  town.  The  perfidious  seizure  of  Toussaint  he  amply  revenged, 
and  during  the  short-lived  government  of  Dessalines,  who  w^as  slain  by  a  military  con- 
spiracy in  Oct.,  1806,  C.  was  sen. -in-chief  of  the  Haytian  army.  In  Feb.,  1807,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  Hayti  for  life.  A  republic  being,  about  the  same  time,  organized 
at  Port  au-Prince,  with  Petion  at  its  head,  civil  war  commenced  between  them.  On 
Mar.  28,  1811,  C.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hayti,  by  the  name  of  Henri  I.,  and  solemnly 
crowned,  June  2,  1812.  In  1814,  he  and  Petion  suspended  hostilities,  and  by  bis  power 
and  skill,  C.  was  enabled  to  counteract  the  attempts  made  by  France  to  regain  its 
authority  in  the  island.  His  avarice  and  cruelty  led  to  an  insurrection,  which  was  aided 
by  gen.  Boyer,  who  had  succeeded  Petion  in  1818;  and  the  rebellion  having  spread  to 
Cape  Town,  C.'s  deposition  was  proclaimed,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  by  the  duke  of 
Marmalade,  one  of  the  first  dignitaries  in  the  kingdom.  Deserted  by  his  body-guard 
and  all  his  nobles,  he  shot  hunself,  Oct.  8,  1820.  He  left  a  code  of  laws,  which  he 
called  the  "Code  Henri,"  in  imitation  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 
CHEISTOPHEB,  Hebb.    See  Act^a. 

CHHISTOFHEB,  Saint,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  middle  of  the  3d  century.  According 
to  vulgar  legend,  C,  whose  name  was  Gn^ndWy  Adokimos  (the  unrighteous),  was  a  native 
of  Palestine,  Syria,  or  Lycia,  and  a  person  of  prodigious  bulk  and  strength.  His  height 
was  12  feet.  So  proud  was  he  of  his  gigantic  frame,  that  he  would  serve  only  the  migh- 
tiest princes.  Having  attached  himself  to  one,  who  went  for  the  greatest  of  his  dav, 
C.  stayed  with  him  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  discovered  that  his  master  was  terribly 
afraid  of  the  devil,  in  consequence  of  which,  C,  with  fearless  consistency,  passed  into 
the  service  of  the  latter.  One  day,  however,  when  the  devU  and  he  chanced  to  be 
walking  through  a  wood,  they  came  across  an  image  of  Christ.  His  new  master  exhib- 
ited such  perturbation  and  alarm  at  the  sight,  that  C.  entirely  lost  confidence  in  him, 
and  resolved  to  find  out  the  Savior,  and  follow  him.  For  a  long  while  he  searched  in 
vain,  but  finally  he  fell  in  with  a  hermit,  who  showed  him  Christ,  and  baptized  him. 
C.  despised  the  customary  penances,  and  in  consequence,  it  was  imposed  on  him  to 
carry  Christian  pilgrims  on  his  shoulders  over  a  stream  which  had  no  bridge.  One 
day,  a  little  chila  came  to  the  stream;  C.  took  it  on  his  shoulders,  but  soon  began  to 
sink  under  the  weight  of  his  burden.  The  child  was  Christ  himself,  and  to  prove  it, 
lie  commanded  C.  to  stick  his  staff  into  the  ground.  He  did  so,  and  next  morning  it 
had  blossomed  into  a  palm-tree  bearing  fruit.  This  miracle  converted  thousands  to 
Christianity.  C.'s  success  excited  the  enmity  of  Dagnus,  the  prefect  of  that  region, 
who  put  him  in  prison,  scourged  him  with  rca-hot  rods,  put  a  burning  helmet  on  his 
head,  and  clapp^  him  on  a  burning  stool.  C.  still  remained  uninjured.  Multitudes  of 
poisoned  arrows  were  now  discharged  against  him,  but  they  rebounded  from  his  cliarmed 
body,  and  one  even  wounded  the  prefect  himself  in  the  eye.  C.  pitied  his  tormentor, 
and  freely  offered  his  head  to  the  executioner,  that  the  prefect  might  be  healed  by  the 
blood  which  should  flow  from  it.  This  was  done,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Dagnus 
and  his  family  became  Christians.  The  Greek  church  celebrates  his  festival  on  the  9th 
of  May;  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  25th  of  July.  ^^,g,^,^^^  ^^  x^^ v.v.giv 
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St.  C.  was  greatly  invoked  in  times  of  pestilence,  or  when  people  were  digging  for 
treasures,  to  frighten  away  the  spirits  who  watched  over  them.  The  formula  used  waa 
called  a  ChrittopTier's  prayer.  He  was  also  the  patron  of  an  order  of  moderation,  founded 
in  Austria  in  1517,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  excessive  drinking  and  swearing,  and 
which  was  called  the  order  of  St.  Christopher. 

CHBI8T0PH£B*S,  St.,  or,  popularly,  St.  KitU,  an  island  near  the  n.e.  bend  of  the 
great  arch  of  the  Antilles,  46  m.  to  the  w.  of  Antigua,  and  2  m.  to  the  n.  of  Nevis.  With 
a  very  unequal  breadth,  it  is  20  m.  long  from  s.e.  ton.w.,  containing  about  44,000  acres, 
and  (1871)  28, 169  inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  has  a  legislature  of  its 
own,  with  an  executive  Immediately  subordinate  to  the  govemor-in-chief  of  the  Leeward 
group,  residing  in  Antigua.  In  1876,  the  revenue  of  the  colony  was  £82,000,  having 
been  onlv  £8,688  in  1884:  so  that,  under  the  system  of  free  labor,  it  had  increased  nearly 
nine-fold  in  42  years.  During  the  same  interval,  the  imports  had  risen  in  value  from 
£68,018  to  £189,000,  and  the  exports  from  £105,267  to  £156,000.  The  staple  exports 
are  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  The  debt  of  the  island  in  the  year  1876  amounted  to 
£6,000.  Education  is  in  a  promising  condition.  In  the  year  1865,  there  were  27  schools 
receiving  governmeht  aid,  attended  by  1867  pupils  in  all — 11  of  the  establishments 
belonging  to  the  church  of  England,  8  to  the  Moravians,  and  8  to  the  Wesley ans. 

The  chief  towns,  both  of  them  seaports  with  open  roadsteads,  are  Basse-Terre, 
defended  by  fort  Smith,  and  Sandy  Point,  protected  by  fort  Charles  and  Brimstone  Hill. 
Of  fort  Smith,  the  exact  lat.  and  long,  are  17^  17'  7"  n.,  and  62"  48'  west.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  these  places,  and  of  the  coast  generally,  is  about  80°  F. ;  but  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  even  of  the  hottest  days,  are  agreeably  cool.  The  length  of  the 
island  is  traversed  by  a  well- wooded  ridge  of  volcanic  origin,  which  has  in  its  center  a 
crater;  and  towards  the  w.  extremitv  of  the  range,  rises  the  nearly  perpendicular  crag  of 
Mt.  Misery,  with  an  altitude  of  8,7ll  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Over  the  adjacent 
slopes,  which  gradually  descend  to  the  water's  edge,  this  central  range  sends  down  sev- 
eral streams — almost  every  plantation,  in  fact,  receiving  its  rivulet  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  springs,  though  numerous,  are  yet  mostly  brackish;  and  indeed  the  southem 
extremity  of  the  island  presents  a  number  of  salt  ponds. 

St.  Eltts,  appropriately  named  by  the  natives  "  the  fertile  isle,"  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1493,  and  colonized  by  the  English  in  1628,  who  were  almost  immediately 
joined  by  some  French  adventurers.  After  treacherously  exterminating  the  Caribs,  the 
French  and  English,  often  quarreling,  occupied  the  island,  till,  in  1718,  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  gave  the  whole  to  England.  In  1782,  during  the  war  of  American  independ- 
ence, St.  Kitts  was  captured  by  the  French,  but  restored.  On  July  81,  1865,  a  terrific 
fire  took  place  at  Basse-Terre. 

CHRISTOFULU8,  Athanasios,  1772-1847;  a  Greek  poet,  the  son  of  a  Wallachian 
priest.  He  studied  at  Buda  .and  Padua,  and  became  teacher  in  the  familv  of  the 
Wallachian  prince  Mourousi,  and,  after  the  fall  of  that  prince,  he  assisted  the  hospodar 
Caradja  in  drawing  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  nation.  He  wrote  love  ditties  and 
drinking  songs,  which  are  very  popular  among  the  Greeks.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
tragedy,  and  some  philological  works. 

GHEI8T'8  COLLEGE,  Cambrid^,  was  originally  founded  by  Henry  YI.,  under  the 
name  of  God's  house,  and  was  intended  by  him  to  consist  of  a  master,  12  fellows, 
and  47  scholars.  In  1505,  however,  there  were  only  three  fellows  besides  the  master, 
when  lady  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  **  count- 
ing herself,  as  of  the  Lancaster  line,  heir  to  all  Henry  YI.'s  godly  intentions,'*  made 
up  the  full  number,  and  endowed  the  college  liberally,  changing  its  name  to  Christ's 
college.  Edward  VI.  added  one  fellow,  and  three  scholars;  and  sir  John  Finch  and 
sir  Thomas  Baines  increased  the  number  of  fellows  to  fifteen.  C.  C.  possesses  many 
rich  benefactions  for  the  encouragement  of  students,  amongst  which  are  specially  to  tie 
noticed  four  studentships  founded  by  Christopher  Tancred,  worth  £107  per  annum, 
and  tenable  for  three  years  after  taking  the  degree  of  b.a.  A  student  is  elected  annu- 
ally before  coming  into  residence.  Amongst  the  illustrious  men  connected  with  this 
college  may  be  noted  bishop  Latimer,  John  Milton,  and  Ralph  Cudworth,  author  of  the 
IntdUef^aai  System, 

GHBI8T*8  HOSPITAL,  Newgate*  street,  London,  was  founded  on  the  site  of  the 
Greyfriars'  monastery,  by  Edward  VI.,  June  26,  1558,  as  a  hospital  for  orphans  and 
foundlings.  It  is  usually  called  the  "  blue-coat  school,"  on  account  of  the  aress  worn 
by  the  boys.  This  consists  of  a  blue  woolen  gown  or  coat  with  a  narrow  red-leather 
girdle  round  the  waist,  yellow  breeches,  and  yellow  stockings,  a  clergyman's  bands  at 
the  neck,  and  a  small  blue  worsted  cap,  but  this  last  they  seldom  wear,  and  are  gen- 
erally seen  going  about  bareheaded — such  has  been  the  costume  of  the  boys  since  the 
foundation  of  the  school  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  the  persistency  in  it  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  affording  a  curious  instance  of  the  unchangeableness  in  some  of  the 
English  usages.  No  boy  is  admitted  before  seven  years  of  age,  or  after  10,  and  none  can 
remain  after  15,  with  the  exception  of  "king's  boys"  (i.e.,  those  who  attend  the  mathe- 
matical school  founded  by  Charles  II.  in  1672)  and  "Grecians"  (i.e.,  the  highest  class 
of  scholars  in  the  hospital),  of  whom  eight  are  sent  on  various  scholarships  to  the  uni-^ 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     Altogrtlior.  about  800  bovs  cM£"lSe%iatMfl%dMg'h'fe 
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right  of  presentation  is  vested  in  the  managing^  goyernors.  These  are  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  the  aldermen,  and  12  common  councilmen.  Besides  these,  all  noblemen  and 
fifentlemen  who  benefit  the  hospital  to  the  extent  of  £400  are  governors.  The  manag- 
ing governors  are  the  patrons  of  several  churches,  chiefly  in  Surrey  and  Essex.  The 
most  of  the  income  of  C.  H.,  which  amounts  to  about  £50,000,  is  derived  from  lega- 
cies subsequent  to  its  original  charter.  King  Cliarles'  foundation  enriched  it  by 
£7,000,  with  an  additional  annuity  of  £870  10«.,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  yearly 
10  boys  for  the  sea-service.  Most  of  the  building  perished  m  the  great  fire  of  1666;  but, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  corporation  of  London,  and  the  liberal  help  of  wealthy 
Englishmen,  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  under  the  superintendence  of  sir  Christopher  Wren. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  new  hospital  fell  into  decay,  and  in  1825.  a  thini  structure 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Shaw.  The  great  hall  of  the  hospital  is  a  magnificent  room,  second 
only  to  that  of  Westminster.  C.  H.  is  essentially  a  classical  institution,  Latin  and  Greek 
being  the  basis  of  education;  but,  to  satisfy  the  wants  arising  from  the  changed  condi- 
tion of  society,  the  modern  languages,  drawing,  etc.,  are  also  taught  In  1683,  the  gov- 
ernors built  a  preparatory  school  at  Hertford,  where  the  children  are  trained  till  they 
are  old  enough  to  enter  the  hospital.  The  ^r&,  however,  remain  permanently  here. 
It  can  receive  about  400  of  both  sexes.  Dependent  schools  in  Newgate  street  accommo- 
date 1200  children.  Several  eminent  persons  have  been  educated  at  C.  H.,  such  as 
Camden,  Stillingfleet,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb. 

CHEIST'B  THOBK.    See  Jujtjbe  and  Paliurus. 

CHBOMATIC,  in  music,  is  a  term  applied  to  a  series  of  notes  at  the  distance  of  a 
semitone  from  each  other.  Such  a  series  is  produced  by  dividing  the  whole  tones  of 
the  diatonic  scale  into  semitones,  so  that  witli  the  two  diatonic  semitones,  already  in  the 
natural  scale,  the  octave  is  divided  into  12  semitones.  The  word  C.  is  from  the  Greek, 
and  means  colored.  Ascending  C.  passages  are  formed  by  the  whole  tones  of  the  dia- 
tonic scale  being  raised  or  elevated  by  a  sharp  or  a  natural,  according  to  key,  and 
descending  passages  by  their  being  lowered  by  a  flat  or  a  natural,  thus: 


^^^^ 


It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  C.  scale,  but  that  is  wrong,  as  it  is  only  a  melodious  pro- 
gression of  semitones,  certain  notes  of  which  belong  to,  and  form  the  diatonic  8<»Je, 
showing  that  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  music  does  not  rest  on  a  C.  basis,  but  on 
the  natural  diatonic  progression  of  sounds. 

CHBOMATIC,  in  optics.     See  Achromatic. 

CHB0MATIC8  is  that  part  of  the  science  of  optics  (q.  v.)  which  explains  the  properties 
of  the  colors  of  light  and  of 'natural  bodies.  Before  1666,  when  sir  Isaac  Newton  began 
to  investigate  this  subject,  the  notions  which  prevailed  respecting  the  nature  of  colors 
were  purely  fanciful.  Till  Descartes*  time,  indeed,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  conceivt^ 
that  color  had  anything  to  do  with  light.  As  examples  of  the  notions  prevalent  at  very 
early  times,  we  may  cite  those  propounded  by  Pythagoras  and  Zeno.  According  to  the 
former,  color  was  the  superficies  of  bodies;  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  "  the  &st con- 
figuration of  matter" — whatever  that  mav  be.  It  is  now  settled  that  white  liffht  is  not 
homogeneous,  but  consists  of  rays  of  difterent  colors,  endued  with  different  agrees  of 
refrangibilitjr,  and  that  the  different  colors  of  bodies  arise  from  their  reflecting  thts  or 
that  kind  of  rays  most  copiously.  According  to  this,  a  body  that  appears  red  reflects 
red  rays  in  greater  abundance  than  the  others;  and  one  that  appears  black  reflects  none 
of  the  rays— in  other  words,  absorbs  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  it.  The  analysis  of  a 
beam  of  the  sun's  light  by  a  prism  was  the  experiment  by  which  Newton  demonstrated 
his  great  optical  discovery  of  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  variously  colored  rays, 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  above  theory  of  color.  The  reader  will  find  an  account 
of  this  experiment,  and  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  presented  by  the  spectrum, 
under  the  article  Sfbctrum.  Newton  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  white  light 
is  composed  of  seven  colors,  whi(!h  he  called  the  primary  colors — viz.,  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  and  that  all  other  shades  of  color  arise  from  the 
admixture  of  these  in  different  proportions.  Sir  David  Brewster,  on  the  other  hand, 
conceives  that  he  has  established  that  the  primary  colors  are  only  three  in  number — red, 
yellow,  and  blue.  This  result  he  obtained  by  examining  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
,  through  different  absorbing  media — a  mode  of  experiment  now  admitted  to  be  f^lacious 
in  principle.  Professor  Maxwell,  by  oirect  examination  of  the  rays,  concludes  that  the 
three  primary  colors  are  red,  green,  and  blue.  Recently,  a  theory  has  been  propounded* 
that  all  the  colors  are  the  results  of  the  admixture  of  white  light  and  of  shade,  or  dark- 
ness; but  as  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  support  this  theory  by  direct  experiment 
on  tii«  aii«'e  ^o,^.,      It  is  rested  on  t^<\\\\9.  obtjiined  by  combining  by  motion  certain  prt>- 
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IK>Ttion8  of  white  and  black  pigments  on  a  revolving  card.    See  the  articles  Light,  Dib- 
PKR8I0N,  and  Newton's  Rings. 

GHBO'MATYPE  (Gr.  chr&ine,  color;  typoB,  impreBsion),  a  photographic  process,  thus 
described  by  its  discoverer,  Mr.  R.  Hunt.  One  dram  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  dis- 
solved in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  to  which  is  added  half  an  ounce  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash ;  this  solution  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  paper, 
and  when  dry,  it  is  tit  for  use,  and  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  spoiling. 
When  exposed  to  sunshine,  the  first  change  is  to  a  dull  brown,  and  if  checked  in  this 
stage  of  the  process,  we  get  a  negative  picture;  but  if  the  action  of  light  is  continued, 
the  browning  gives  way,  and  a  positive  yellow  picture  on  a  white  CTound  is  obtained. 
In  either  case,  if  the  paper,  when  removed  from  sunshine,  is  washed  over  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  very  beautiful  positive  picture  results.  In  practice,  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  allow  the  bleaching  action  to  go  on  to  some  extent;  the  picture 
resulting  from  this  will  be  clearer  and  more  defined  than  that  obtained  when  the  action 
is  checked  at  the  brown  stage.  To  fix  these  pictures,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  done  by  washing  them  in  pure  water.  If  the  water  contains 
any  clilorides,  the  picture  suffers,  and  long  soaking  in  such  water  obliterates  it^-or,  if  a 
few  grains  of  common  salt  be  added,  the  apparent  destruction  is  rapid.  The  picture  is, 
however,  capable  of  restoration,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  expose  it  to  sunshine  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  revives;  but  instead  of  being  of  a  red  color,  it  assumes  a 
lilac  tint,  the  shades  of  color  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  salt  used  to  decompose 
the  chromate  of  silver  which  forms  the  shadow  parts  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Bingham  sug- 
gested the  substitution  of  sulphate  of  nickel  for  sulphate  of  copper,  as  yielding  a  higher 
degree  of  sensitiveness  and  greater  definition.    Neither  process  hjis  been  much  used. 

CHROMIC  ACID,  composed  of  trioxide  of  chromium  and  water;  formula,  CrOiH,. 
It  forms  coloring  pigments,  such  as  chromate  of  lead,  and  chromate  and  bichromate  of 
potash;  and  is  used  as  a  caustic  in  surgery. 

CHROMIC  IRON,  or  Chromitb,  ore  of  chromium,  found  in  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Shetland  islands,  Scotland,  France,  and  other  places.  It  usually  occurs  in 
mass,  but  is  sometimes  crystallized  in  octahedrons.  Oxides  of  chromium  and  iron  are 
its  ingredients. 

CEEO'MIUM  {chrome,  color)  is  a  metal,  so  called  from  the  many-colored  compounds 
it  produces.  It  was  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  1797.  C.  occurs  naturally  as  the  chro- 
mate of  lead  (PbO.CrOs).  and  the  chromite  of  iron,  chrotm  iron  or^(FeO,Cr,08),  at  Unst 
and  Fetlar  in  the  Shellands,  and  Portsoy  in  Banffshire,  etc.  The  metal  has  been  obtained 
in  powder  and  in  scales,  but  as  a  metal  it  possesses  no  interest.  The  principal  com- 
pound of  C.  is  the  bichromate  of  potash,  obtained  by  heating  chrome  iron  ore  in  powder 
with  one  fourth  of  its  weigiit  of  niter,  and  then  digesting  in  water,  which  dissolves  out 
the  chromate  of  potash  (K'0,CrOa),  a  yellow  salt,  and  when  this  is  acted  upon  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  converted  into  bichromate  of  potash  (KO,2CrOs),  readily  crystallizes  in 
orange-red  crystals,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  largely  used  by  the  dyer  and  calico- 
printer.  If  this  salt  be  added  to  a  solution  of  lead,  an  abundant  yellow  precipitate 
occurs  of  chromate  of  lead  (PbOjCrOs),  or  chrome  yellow,  which  is  used  largely  by  the 
painter  as  a  yellow  pigment.  A  sesquioxide  of  C.  (CraOs),  chrome  green,  possessing  a 
bright  ffreen  color,  which  renders  it  useful  in  enamel-painting,  and  being  innocuous,  it 
is  now  mtroduced  into  paper-hangings  instead  of  the  highly  dangerous  arsenical  g^een 
pigment.  The  bichromate  of  potash  is  employed  in  conjunction  with  snlphuric  acid  as 
an  agent  in  bleaching  palm-oil  and  other  oils  and  fats. 

CHBON'IGLE  (from  ehrono9,  time),  denotes  a  history  in  which  events  are  treated  in 
the  order  of  time.  A  C.  is  understood  to  differ  from  annals  in  being  more  connected 
and  full,  the  latter  merely  recording  individual  occcurences  under  the  successive  years 
or  other  dates.  Most  of  our  older  histories  were  called  chronicles,  such  as  the  Sa<ron 
(jhrordcUy  HolinshecPs  Chronicle.  The  term  is  seldom  applied  to  a  modern  book,  but  fre 
quently  to  a  newspaper— as,  for  instance.  The  Morning  Chronicle. 

CHRONICLES,  the  name  of  two  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  found  in  the 
common  English  Bible.  In  the  Hebrew  canon  the  C.  form  but  one  book,  which  is 
entitled  Bcents  of  the  Time»—s.nd  this  appears  to  have  been  a  designation  commonly 
applied  to  special  histories — in  more  definite  shape,  Events  of  the  Times  of  King  David,  or 
the  like.  The  Greek  translators  divided  the  long  Hebrew  book  into  two,  and  adopted 
the  title  'ihings  Omitted,  that  is,  not  recorded  in  the  other  historical  books.  Jerome 
suggested  the  title  ohronicon,  whence  comes  the  English  name.  The  book  of  C.  begins 
with  Adam  and  ends  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  Cyrus's  decree  of  restoration.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  narrative  is  found  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  which  fills  up  the  fragment  of 
the  decree  of  the  Persian  king.  Of  the  authorship  of  C.  nothing  is  known  except  what 
can  be  determined  by  internal  evidence.  The  language  implies  that  the  book  is  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  Ola  Testament.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  is  placed  last.  As  to  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  C. ,  it  is  argued  that  the  chronicler  wrote  after  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.  What  seems  to  be  certain  and  important  for  a  right  estimate  of 
the  book  is  that  the  author  lived  a  considerable  time  after  Ezra,  and  stood  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  new  theocracy.  riJ^^^S^jL^f 
view  detenninrd  the  nature  of  his  interest  in  the  early  history  of  his  people.   ^Morue 
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importance  of  Hebrew  history  had  always  centered  in  the  fact  that  this  petty  nation  was 
the  people  of  Jehovah,  the  sphilual  God.     The  tragic  interest  which  distinguishes  tiie 
auuals  of  Isi-ael  from  the  forgotten  history  of  Moab  or  Damascus  lies  wholly  in  thai 
long  contest  which  finally  vindicated  the  reality  of  spiritual  things  and  the  supremacy 
of  Jehovah's  purpose,    in   the   political   ruin  of  the    nation  which  was  the   faithless 
depositary  of  these  sacred  truths.     After  the  captivity,  it  was  imposi,ible  to  write  the 
history  of  Israel's  fortunes  otherwise  than  in  a  spirit  of  religious  pnigmati:>m.     But 
within  the  limits  of  the  religious  conception  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Hebrew 
history  more  than  one  point  of  view  might  be  taken.     The  book  of  Kings  looks  upon 
history  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.     But  before  the  chronicler  wrote,  the  last  spark 
of  prophecy  had  become  extinct.     The  Jerusalem  of  Ezra  was  organized  no  longer  as 
a  nation,  but  as  a  municipality  and  a  church.      The  center  of  religious   life  was  no 
longer  the  prophetic  word,  but  the  ordinances  of   the  Pentateuch  and   the  liturgical 
service  of  the  sanctuary.     The  religious  vocation  of  Israel  was  no  longer  national,  but 
ecclesiastical  and  municipal;  and  the  historical  continuity  of  the  nation  was  vividly 
realized  only  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  courts  of  the  temple,  in  the  solemn 
assembly  and  stately  ceremonial  of  a  feast  day.     These  influences  naturally  operated 
most  strongly  on  those  who  were  officiallT  attached  to  the  sanctuary.     To  a  Levitc,  even 
more  than  to  other  Jews,  the  history  of  Israel  meant  above  all  things  the  history  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  temple  ordinances.     The  author   of  C.  betiays 
iu  every  page  Ids  essentially  Levitical  habit  of  mind.    To  such  a  mind,  in  the  fallen 
condition  of  thi  Jews  as  a  political  nation,  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  a  new  history, 
which  should  confine  itself  to  matters  still  interesting  to  the  theocracy  of  Zion,  keep- 
ing Jerusalem  and  the  temple  in  the  foreground,   and  developing  the  divine  signifi- 
cance of  the  history  in  its  causes  and  results,    not  so   much  with  reference  to  the 
prophetic  word  as  to  the  fixed  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  that  the  whole  narra- 
tive might   be  made  to  teach  that  the  glory  of  Israel    lies  in  the  observance  of  the 
divine  law  and  ritual.     For  the  sake  of  systematic    completeness,  the  author  of  the 
C.  begins  with  Adam;  but  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  period 
from  Moses  to  David  contained  little  that  served  his  purpose.    He  therefore  contract<^d 
the  early  history  into  a  series  of  genealogies,  which  were  by  no  means  the  least  iuier- 
estiug  part  of  his  work  at  a  time  when  every  Israelite  was  concerned   to  prove  the 
purity  of  his  Hebrew  descent.     From  the  death  of  Saul  the  history  becomes  fuller, 
and  runs  parallel  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.     The  limitations  of  the  author's 
interest  in   past   times  appear  in  the  omission,  among   other  particulars,   of  David's 
reign  in  Hebron,  of  the  disorders  iu  his  family  and  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Solomon's  accession,  and  of  many  details  as  to  the  wisdom  and  splendor  of 
timt  sovereign,  as  well  as  of   his  fall   into  idolatry.      In  the  latter  histoiy'  the    ten 
tribes  are  quite  neglected,  and  political  affairs  in  Judah  receive  attention,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  intrinsic  importance,  but  according  as  they  serve  to  exemplify  God's 
help  to  the  obedient  and  his  chastisement  of  the  rebellious.     That  the  author  is  always 
unwilling  to  speak  of  the  misfortunes  of  good  rulers,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  desire 
to  suppress  the  truth,  but  shows  that  the  book  was  throughout  composed  not  in  purx-ly 
historical  interest,  but  with  a  view  to  inculcate  a  practical  lesson.     The  more  importani 
additions  which  the  chronicler  makes  to  the  old  narrative  cou-sist  partly  of  full  detail^ 
of  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the  sanctuary  and    the  great   feasts,   or  the 
archsBology  of  the  Levitical  ministry,  and  partly  of  narratives  of  victories  and  defeats, 
of  sins  and  punishments,  of  obedience  and  its  reward,  which  could  be  made  to  point 
a  plain  religious  lesson  in  favor  of  faithful  observance  of  the  law.    The  minor  variations 
of  C.  from  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  analogous  to  the  larger  additions  and 
omissions,  so  that  the  whole  work  has  a  consistent  and  well-marked  character,  prx'- 
.senting  the  history  in  quite  a  different  perspective  from  that  of  the  old  narrative.      An 
immense  amount  of  criticism  has  been  expended  upon  C. ;  but  after  all  it  is  safe  to  con 
elude,  with  Ewald  and  other  careful  critics,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  charpo 
that  the  chronicler  invented  history  in  the  interest  of  his  practical  purpose  of  exhor- 
tation and  encouragement.     But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  shaping  his  narrative  he 
allowed  himself  the  same  freedom  taken  by  other  ancient  historians,  and  oven  by  copy- 
ists.    [Portions  of  this  article  are,  with  modifications,  from  EneyoUypCKtia  BritiM^nnitii, 
ninth  edition.] 

CHBO'NOGBAK,  or  Chronograph  (Gr.  chronos,  time,  and  gramma,  a  letter,  or 
gmpJu),  I  write),  a  whimsical  device  of  the  later  Romans,  resuscitated  during  the  Tennij*' 
sauce  period,  by  which  a  date  is  given  by  selecting  certain  letters  amongst  those  which 
form  an  inscription,  and  printing  them  larger  than  the  others.  The  principle  will  l»e 
understood  from  the  following  C.,  made  from  the  name  of  George  Viiliers,  first  duke 
of  Buckingham. 

GEORgIVs.  DVX.  BVCKlNOAMLffl. 

The  date  MDCXVVVIII  (1628)  is  that  of  the  year  in  which  the  duke  was  murdered  bv 
Felton,  at  Portsmouth. 

CHBO'VOOSAPH.  Different  forms  of  time-measures,  or  time-recorders,  under  this 
designation,  have  been  invented  within  a  recent  period. 

Benson's  chronograph  is  intended  to  measure  intervals  of  time  down  to  tentlis  of  a 
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second,  for  use  at  horse-races  and  other  occasions  where  a  seconds  watch  is  not  exactly 
suited.  It  has  an  ordinary  quick  train-lever  movement,  carrying  hands  which  move 
over  a  dial.  One  of  these  is  a  seconds  hand,  very  peculiarly  made.  The  seconds  hand 
is  double,  consisting  of  two  distinct  hands,  one  superposed  on  the  other.  The  outer  end 
of  the  lowermost  hand  has  a  small  cu^)  v/ith  a  minute  hole  at  the  bottom ;  while  the 
corresponding  end  of  tlie  uppermost  hand  is  bent  over  so  as  exactly  to  reach  this  punc- 
ture. The  little  cup  is  filled  with  ink,  having  a  consistency  between  that  of  writing- 
fluid  and  printers'  ink.  Suppose  that  a  horse-race  is  about  to  take  place.  The  observer 
keeps  a  steadv  lookout  for  the  fall  of  the  starter's  flag,  or  whatever  the  signal  may  be : 
he  gives  a  pull  to  a  cord  or  string  connected  with  the  mechanism  peculiar  to  the  instru- 
ment; by  this  movement,  the  outer  and  bent  end  of  the  upper  seconds  hand  dips  down 
through  the  ink-cup  in  the  lower  hand,  and  through  tlie  puncture  to  the  dial.  A  small 
black  spot  or  mark  is  thus  made  upon  the  dial-plate;  and  this  is  repeated  as  each  horse 
passes  the  winning-post.  If  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  operator  are  quick  and  accurate, 
there  is  a  reliable  record  thus  presented  by  the  instrument  of  the  duration  of  the  race, 
sometimes  as  close  as  one  tenth  of  a  second.  The  instrument  is  now  adopted  at  the 
principal  races  as  a  suitable  one  for  the  purpose;  thus  it  is  used  for  races  such  as  the 
Derby,  the  Oaks,  the  Goodwood,  the  St.  Leger,  etc.  It  is  also  available  for  many  other 
purposes. 

Btrange*B  chronograph  is  desie^ned  for  a  more  scientific  purpose,  and  constructed 
with  more  careful  details.  The  object  is  to  measure  extremely  short  intervals  of  time, 
for  the  determination  of  longitudes  in  ereat  trigonometrical  surveys.  The  observer, 
when  a  particular  star  traverses  the  field  of  his  telescope,  touches  a  small  ivory  key; 
and  on  the  instant,  a  dot  or  mark  appears  on  a  sheet  oi  paper  coiled  round  a  oarrel. 
The  instrument  being  connected  with  an  astronomical  clock,  there  is  a  dot  made  for 
every  beat  of  the  pendulum;  and  as  these  dots  are  a  considerable  space  apart  (consider- 
able, that  is,  for  the  refined  instruments  of  the  present  day),  it  is  possible  to  determine 
so  wonderfully  minute  an  interval  as  one  hundredth  of  a  second. 

Other  forms  of  chronograph  have  been  adopted  by  astronomers.  One  was  sug- 
gested by  prof.  C.  A.  Young  m  1866  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  recording  chrono- 
graph, by  marking  the  instant  of  observation  in  hours,  minutes,  seconds,  and  hundredths 
of  a  second,  in  printed  characters,  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  preservation  and  reduction. 

Chronographs  connected  with  electric  and  magnetic  apparatus  are  used  for  determin- 
ing the  velocity  of  projectiles.  Mimy  forms  have  been  devised  by  Noble,  Bashforth, 
Navez,  Le  Bouleuge,  and  other  inventors.  The  most  general  arrangement  consists  in 
causing  the  bullet  to  pass  through  a  series  of  screens;  the  rupture  of  each  screen  breaks 
for  a  moment  the  continuity  of  an  electric  current,  sets  in  action  an  electro-  magnetic 
apparatus,  and  makes  a  permanent  mark  or  record. 

CHBONOL'OOT  is  the  science  of  the  divisions  of  time.  It  has  two  main  branches — 
mathematical  C,  and  historical  chronology.  Mathematical  C.  is  engaged  with  such  of 
the  units  for  the  measurement  of  time  as  begin  and  end  with  the  period  of  complete 
evolution  of  recurring  celestial  phenomena.  See  articles  Calbndar,  Yeah,  Month, 
Day,  and  Cycle,  where  the  chief  points  in  mathematical  C.  are  explained.  Historical 
C.  uses  these  units  among  others  to  measure  the  distance  in  point  of  time  between  events, 
and  to  fix  their  dates.  As  in  geography  and  navigation,  longitude  is  measured  from  some 
arbitrary  line,  such  as  the  meridian  through  Greenwich,  so  in  historical  C,  dates  are 
fixed  by  giving  their  distance  from  some  arbitrary  point  of  time,  usually  chosen  because 
of  some  remarkable  occurrence  which  signalized  it.  Such  a  fixed  point,  or  epoch,  forms 
the  beginning  of  an  era.  It  is  thus  that  dates  have  been  aptly  said  to  be  to  events  in 
history  what  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  are  to  the  places  in  geography  and 
navigation.  The  mathematical,  or,  to  speak  more  properl^r,  the  astronomical  units  of 
time  above  referred  to  have  not  been,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  the  only  units  used  in 
historical  chronology.  In  earl^  times,  the  more  accurate  methods  of  mathematics  were 
unknown,  and  such  vague  periods  as  '*  a  generation,"  or  the  lifetime  of  leading  persons 
in  a  nation,  such  as  the  priestesses  of  Juno,  or  of  the  kings,  were  assumed  as  units  in 
historical  chronology.  The  great  variety  of  eras,  too,  in  ancient  times  confuses  the 
student  of  chronology.  Thus  the  era  of  the  Greeks  began  with  the  year  of  the  first  olym- 
piad, or  that  in  which  Coroebus  was  victor;  being  the  first  celebration  of  the  games  at 
which  the  victor's  name  was  recorded,  and  which  is  calculated  to  correspond  to  the  year 
776  B.C.  From  this  epoch,  the  Greeks  measured  time  by  olympiads  or  periods  of  four 
years.  Thus,  the  8d  year  of  the  12th  olympiad  would  be  the  year  729  b.c.  The  Eoman 
era  was  reckoned  from  the  founding  of  the  citv,  bein^  either  752  or  758  B.C.  The  Roman 
practice  of  dating  events  from  the  building  of  the  citj^,  seems  to  be  the  first  instance  of 
the  method  of  reckoning  time  from  a  fixed  point  by  single  years.  It  thus  forms  one  of 
the  great  stages  in  chronology.  Of  other  eras  we  shall  merely  mention  the  Mohamme- 
dan, which  commences  with  the  flight  of  Mohammed,  622  a.d.,  and  which  is  called  the 
Uedjrah(ci.v,).  The  Roman  and  Greek  methods  of  measuring  time  continued  to  be  in  use 
long  after  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  olympiads,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  employed  in 
Europe  down  to  the  S04th  olympiad,  or  440  a.d.  From  812  a.d.,  however,  the  public 
mode  of  computation  throughout  the  Roman  empire  was  by  indictions,  which  were  periods 
of  15  years,  beginning  with  that  year  (see  Indiction);  and  this  mode  was  at  one  time 
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almost  universally  followed  in  the  west.  In  France,  it  was  not  altogether  discontinued 
till  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  Christian  era  is  said  to  have  been  first  proposed 
in  the  year  527  a.d.,  and  is  now  universally  used  in  Christendom  Part  of  the  business 
of  C.  is  to  determine  the  relationships  of  the  different  eras,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  express, 
in  the  language  appropriate  to  one  mode  of  computation,  the  date  of  an  event  recorded 
in  another.  Owing  to  the  birth  of  Christ  being  a  comparatively  recent  event,  the  Chns- 
tian  era  is  attended  by  this  inconvenience,  that  we  must  count  backwards  from  it  for 
the  dates  of  occurrences  prior  to  it.  To  obviate  this,  various  comprehensive  periods, 
such  as  the  Julian  and  Louisian  periods  have  been  invented,  which  have  the  merit  of 
being  applicable  to  most  events  lying  within  the  limits  of  history. 

Various  systems  of  C,  such  as  the  Chinese,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Indian,  and 
Chaldean,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Accounts  of  the  periods  which  these  natioDfi 
respectively  assign  to  their  histories,  will  be  found  under  the  heads  CnmEBs:  Empire. 
Babylon,  etc.  Of  sacred  C.  there  have  been  various  systems.  In  these  the  epochs  are 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  flood;  but  the  chief  copies  of  the  Bible  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  dates  of  these  events.  While  the  Hebrew  text  reckons  4,000  years  from  the 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  to  the  flood  1656  years,  the  Samaritan  makes  the 
former  much  longer,  though  it  counts  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  only  1307  year?. 
The  Septuagint  version  diners  from  both.  It  removes  the  creation  of  the  world  to  6.00(» 
years  before  Christ,  and  2, 250  years  before  the  flood.  These  differences  have  never 
been  reconciled.  It  is,  now,  however,  universally  admitted,  that  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  occurred  even  so  recently  as  6, 000 B.C.  The  mod 
ern  understanding  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  leaves  the  period  of  the  creation  quite 
indefinite,  and  one  scheme  of  interpretation  stretches  out  the  days  of  creation  into 
periods  of  indefinite  length.  Of  the  Newtonian  C7.,  all  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  it 
was  an  attempt,  now  generally  admitted  not  to  have  been  very  successful,  to  rectify 
the  obvious  blunders  of  ancient  chronologers,  by  determining  certain  epochs  by  means 
partly  of  astronomical  calculations,  and  partly  of  the  critical  examination  of  such  chron 
ides  as  measured  time  by  reigns  and  generations.  By  a  very  fine  argument,  the  sound- 
ness of  which  has  since  been  doubted,  Newton  set  down  the  date  of  the  Ajgonautic 
expedition  as  being  43  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  or  987  B.C. 

CHRONOLOGY  {ante\  a  fixed  period  from  which  dates  are  reckoned.  The  Chris- 
tian era  (q.v.)  starts  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  years  before  are  marked  b.c.  and  those 
after,  a.d.  (Anno  Domini).  This  era  is  now  almost  universally  accepted.  The 
olympiad  was  a  Greek  era  in  periods  of  five  years;  the  birth  of  Christ  occurred  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  (some  say  in  the  second  or  third)  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad. 
The  era  of  the  foundation  of  Kome  is  usually  assigned  to  753  b.c.  The  era  of  the 
creation  is  fixed  at  many  widely  varying  points.  The  reckoning  of  Constantinople, 
which  is  still  used  by  the  Greek  church,  makes  it  5509  b.c.  ;  the  Abyssinian  church, 
5492;  the  Alexandrian  church,  5502,  and  later  5492;  the  Jews,  3761.  One  i^Titer  on  the 
C.  of  sacred  history  collected  more  than  200  different  estimates  of  the  era  of  the 
creation,  the  shortest  being  3483,  and  the  longest  6984  b.c.  If  such  or  such  a  date 
from  the  creation  means  anything,  it  is  probably  to  be  read  by  the  period  fixed  by  Dr. 
Usher,  which  was  4004  b.c.  Yet  it  must  be  understood  that,  on  this  point,  we  are  with 
out  the  data  for  an  accurate  and  positive  chronology.  There  is  an. era  of  the  creation 
used  in  India,  which  is  only  3102  b.c.  The  era  of  Yicramyditya  in  common  use  in 
India  begins  66  b.c.  The  Spanish  era,  dating  from  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Augustus, 
38  B.C.,  was  in  use  in  Spain,  Portugal,  North  Africa,  and  Southern  France.  Tlie  era 
of  Diocletian,  or  of  the  martyrs,  is  dated  284  a.d.  The  Mohammedan  era,  beginning  at 
the  time  of  the  prophet's  flight  to  Medina,  is  622  a.d.  As  reckoned  by  our  ordinarr 
C,  the  precise  dates  of  commencing  the  above  and  other  eras  are; 

Grecian  Mundane Sept.   1,  6598  b.c. 

Constantinop.e.  Civil Sept.  1,  6508  " 

Alexandrian Aug.  29,  6502  " 

Antioch,  Ecclesiastical Sept.  1,  6492  " 

Julian  Period Jan.     1,4718  '* 

Mundane,  Usher Oct.  4008  " 

Mundane,  Jewish Oct.  8761  " 

Abraham Oct.     1,  2016  " 

Olympiads July    1,  776  " 

Rome,  foundation  of April  24,  758  '* 

Nabonassar  Feb.   26,  '747  " 

Metonic  Cycle July   15,  482  " 

Macedonian,  or  Grecian Sept.    1,  812  " 

Tynan Oct.    19,  126  " 

Sidonian Oct.  110  " 

Cajsarian,  of  Antioch Sept.  1,  48  " 

Julian  Year Jan.     1,  46  '* 

SpanishEra Jan.    1,  88  " 

Actian Jan.     1,  80  " 

Augustan   U!g!iizISe^.^4,v^v2^  i\l* 
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Usual  Christian  (ours) Jan.     1,  1  B.a 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem Sept.   1,  69  *' 

Era  of  Maccabees Nov.  24,  166  " 

Era  of  Diocletian Sept.  17,  284  " 

Era  of  Ascension Nov.  12,  295  " 

Armenian July    7,  552  ** 

Mohammedan,  Hegira July  16,  622  " 

Persian  of  Yezdegird June  16,  682  " 

CHBONOM'ETEB,  or  time-measurer,  is  the  name  given  principally  to  such  time-keep- 
ers as  are  used  for  determining  the  longitude  at  sea.  The  mechanism  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  a  common  watch;  only  the  size  is  generally  greater,  and  additional  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  secure  regularity  under  changes  of  temperature  and  other  derang- 
ing influences.     See  HoROLoaT. 

GHBOH'OSCOPE,  an  instrument  contrived  by  sir  Charles  Wheatstone  to  measure  the 
duration  of  certain  short-lived  luminous  phenomena,  such  as  the  electric  spark,  of  which 
the  eye  itself  can  be  no  Judge,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  impressions  of  light  on  the 
eye  after  the  cause  of  sensation  has  ceased.  The  phenomenon  is  observed  by  reflection 
in  a  mirror,  in  such  rapid  motion  that  the  image  of  the  luminous  object  would  appear 
to  describe  a  circle,  supposing  the  luminosity  to  endure  long  enough.  Should  the 
phenomenon  be  instantaneous,  the  image  will  appear  as  a  mere  point;  should  it  last  for 
an  appreciable  time,  the  image  will  form  an  arc,  greater  or  less,  of  the  circle.  The 
electnc  spark  is  found  by  this  test  to  have  no  duration. 

CHBTT'DDC,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  beautifully  situated  on  a  small  river,  about  62  m.  s.e.  of 
Prague.  It  is  walled,  has  a  noble  collegiate  church,  a  hiffh  school  and  Capuchin 
convent,  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  very  important  horse-markets.    Pop.  '69, 11,218. 

CHBTS'ALIS,  or  Chrys'alid,  a  name  originally  Greek,  and  strictly  belonging  to 
those  pupcB  of  butterflies  which  are  adorned  with  golden  soots,  but  extended  to  the  pup» 
of  lepidopterous  insects  generally,  and  even  of  other  orders  of  insects.  The  chrysalids 
of  lepidopterous  insects  are  inclosed  in  a  somewhat  homy  membranous  case;  sometimes 
very  angular,  sometimes  nearly  round ;  generally  pointed  at  the  abdominal  end,  some- 
times at  both  ends;  and  before  the  caterpillar  undergoes  its  transformation  into  this 
state,  it  often  spins  for  itself  a  silken  cocoon,  with  which  earth  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  mixed,  so  as  to  increase  its  size,  and  within  which  the  chrysalid 
is  concealed.  Chrysalids  are  often  suspended  by  cords,  and  generally  remain  nearly  at 
rest;  some  have  the  power  of  burying  themselves  in  the  eartli;  others  are  bound 
by  a  single  silken  thread  which  passes  round  their  middle  some  twirl  themselves- 
round  when  touched,  or  when  the  stalk  or  leaf  to  which  they  are  suspended  is  touched; 
and  in  general,  they  give  signs  of  life,  when  disturbed,  by  violent  contortions  of  the 
abdominal  part.  See  Insects;  Pupa;  Lepidoptera;  Butterfly,  IIawk-moth,  Moth, 
and  Silkworm. 

GHBTSAK'THEinnff  (Gr.  gold-flower),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eompo- 
8tt€B,  sub-order  coiymbifero!;  having  a  hemispherical  or  nearly  flat  involucre,  with  imbri- 
cated scales,  which  are  membranous  at  the  margin,  a  naked  receptacle,  the  florets  of 
the  disk  tubular  and  hermaphrodite,  those  of  the  ray  strap-shaped  and  female,  the  fruit 
destitute  of  pappus.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubby;  and 
all  have  leafy  stems.  They  arc  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  old  world. 
G.  leucanthemum,  the  Ox-eye,  or  Ox-eye  Daisy,  is  abundsmt  in  fields,  meadows,  and  grassy 
places  of  woods,  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  large  flowers,  with  white  ray  and 
yellow  disk.  It  is  often  a  troublesome  weed  among  hay  and  in  pastures;  being  peren- 
nial, and  having  a  creeping  brittle  root-stock,  it  is  not  easily  extirpated.  It  is  common 
in  Britain,  which  has  only  one  other  native  species,  C.  segetnm.  Corn  Marigold,  a  fre- 
quent weed  in  comflelds — although  rare  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh — an  annual, 
with  large  deep  yellow  flowers.  It  is  dealt  with  like  annual  weeds  in  general,  by  pull- 
ing it  up  when  young. — G.  carinaium,  an  annual  species  with  white  ray  and  dark-red 
disk,  the  scales  of  the  involucre  keeled,  a  native  of  Barbary,  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
green-houses  or — where  the  climate  permits — in  flower-gardens.  The  favorite  species 
of  the  gardener  is.  however,  C  Indicum,  the  Chinese  or  Indian  C,  a  native  of  China, 
Cochin-China,  and  Japan;  which  has  long  been  cultivated  in  its  native  countries  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  ana  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  Its  colors  are  also  very 
various — red,  lilac,  rose-color,  white,  yellow,  orange,  or  two  colors  combined.  It  flowers 
in  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  easy  of  cultivation,  succeeds  best  in  a  light  rich  soil,  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  suckers,  or  parting  the  roots,  but  requires  the  green- 
house in  Britain.     It  was  introduced  in  1789.     It  is  reckoned  among  florists*  flowers. 

CHBYSELEPHAKT'IKS  (Gr.,  from  ckrynos,  gold,  and  elephas  ivory),  the  art  of  making 
images  of  gold  and  ivory,  was  extensively  practiced  amongst  the  Greeks.  Winckelmann 
has  calculated  that  about  100  statues  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  The 
colossal  works  executed  by  Phidias  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  are  the  most 
famous  of  this  class,  the  greatest  being  the  Pallas  of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  26  cubits 
high,  and  represented  the  goddess  in  armor,  covered  with  a  long  robe.  The  famous 
Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  executed  in  the  same  materials,  was  also  a  world-wide 


wonder.  Tlic  combination  of  gold  and  ivory  was  chiefly  used  in  temple  statues;  and 
thongli  tlie  execution  of  the  more  famous  works  of  this  class  belongs  to  an  advanced 
period  of  art,  the  use  of  various  materials  in  the  same  statue  was  very  ancient,  and 
probably  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  adorning  the  wooden  images  of  the  earliest  time 
with  the  precious  metals.  Sometimes,  too,  the  head,  the  arms  and  hands,  and  the  feet 
were  of  marble,  whilst  the  rest  was  of  wood,  covered  with  thin  plates  of  gold.  These 
were  called  aerolites  {akrolitkoi).    See  Statuabt. 

CHBTSIP'PUB,  an  eminent  Stoic  philosopher,  was  b.  about  280  B.G.,  at  Soli  in  Cilicia. 
He  came  to  Athens  when  still  a  youth,  and  eagerly  addicted  himself  to  philosophical 
pursuits.  His  principal  master  was  Cleanthes,  although  he  is  said  to  have  also  studied 
under  the  academic  teachers,  Arcesilaus  and  Lacydes,  and  learned  from  them  what 
were  the  objections  urged  by  skeptics  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  keenest  disputant  of  his  age,  and  was  happily  described  as 
'*  the  knife  for  the  academic  knots."  In  fact,  his  logic  was  held  to  be  so  convincing, 
that  people  were  wont  to  say :  *'  If  the  gods  make  use  of  dialectic,  it  can  only  be  that  of 
Ohrysippus. "  It  is  also  related  of  him,  that  he  told  Cleanthes  he  merely  wanted  to  know 
the  principles  of  his  system,  as  he  intended  to  find  arguments  for  them  himself;  and  this 
story  appears  to  indicate  his  true  position  in  philosophy.  He  was  not  the  creator  of  a 
new  system,  but  the  expounder  of  an  old.  C.'s  industry  was  very  great.  He  seldom 
wrote  less  than  500  luies  a  day,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  more  than  700  works. 
Many  of  these,  however,  were  compilations,  and  were  not  characterized  by  great  beauiy 
of  stvle.  Onlv  a  variety  of  fragments  remain,  which  have  been  edited  by  Petersen 
(Philatophim  (fhrysippea  FundamerUa,  Altona  and  Hamburg,  1827). 

CHBTB'IS,  a  Linnaean  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  now  constituting  a  family 
chrysidm,  allied  to  the  lehTieumonida,  and  forming  a  connecting-link  between  them  and 
bees,  wasps,  etc.  The  French  call  them  Guepes  dorees  (gilded  wasps),  and  they  some- 
times receive  the  English  names  of  golden-tailed  and  r^fy-tailed  flies.  They  delight 
in  sunshine,  and  may  be  seen  poised  in  the  air— the  motion  of  their  wings  being  so  rapid 
as  to  render  the  body  alone  of  the  insect  visible. 

CHBTBOBALAVA'CEJE,  or  CHRTSOBALAiTEiE,  according  to  some  botanists,  a  distinct 
natural  order  of  plants;  according  to  others,  a  sub-order  of  rosace8e(q.v.).  Thepr  are 
distinguished  from  the  other  plants  usually  included  in  the  order  rosaceae  by  their  irreg- 
ular petals,  and  by  having  the  stamens  also  irregular,  either  in  size  or  position;  the 
ovary  stalked,  its  stalk  adhering  on  one  side  to  the  calyx,  the  style  proceedmg  from  its 
base.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe  of  one  or  two  cells.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
generally  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  About  50  species  are  known.  The  fruit 
of  many  is  eatable,  as  the  cocoa  plums  (q.v.)of  the  West  Indies  (chrysobalamis),  the  fruit 
of  parinariitm  exceUum  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  that  of  moquilea  graiidiflara  in  Brazil.  The 
kernels  of  some  resemble  sweet  almonds,  as  those  of  parina/rium  eampestre  and  P.  men- 
tanum.  A  useful  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  prinsepia  utilis,  a  spiny  plant,  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  which  is  also  planted  for  hedges  in 
the  E^hasia  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  5,735  ft.  above  the  sea;  whilst  in  Sikkim  it  is  only 
found  where  the  elevation  is  above  8,000  feet.  This  plant  would  in  all  probability  suc- 
ceed well  in  Britain,  and  an  attempt  should  certainly  be  made  to  introduce  it. 

CHBT80BEBYL,  a  gem  almost  as  hard  as  sapphire,  and  the  finer  specimens  of  which 
are  very  beautiful,  particularly  those  which  exhibit  an  opalescent  play  of  light.  Lapi- 
daries sometimes  call  it  oriental  or  opalescent  chrysolite.  It  is  of  a  green  color,  inclining 
to  yellow,  semi-transparent,  or  almost  transparent,  and  has  double  refraction.  It  occurs 
crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms;  often  in  macles,  or  twin  crystals.  It  is  found  in  granite, 
in  sandstone,  and  in  alluvial  soil;  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Siberia,  Brazil,  and  Connecticut.  It 
is  composed  of  alumina,  glucina,  and  a  little  protoxide  of  iron;  the  alumina  being  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

CHBTS'OCOLLA,  or  Copper-Grkbn  (Gr.  gold-glue),  an  ore  of  copper,  found  in  Com 
wall  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly  in  Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  where' 
it  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  worked  for  copper.  As  a  pigment,  it  was  much  used  by  the 
ancients. 

CHBTS'OLITE  (Gr.  golden-stone),  a  mineral  composed  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  protox- 
ide of  iron;  of  a  fine  green  color,  with  vitreous  luster;  transparent,  and  having  double 
refraction ;  in  hardness,  about  equal  to  quartz ;  and  with  conchoidal  fracture.  It  often 
crystallizes  in  four-sided  or  six-sided  prisms,  variously  modified.  Very  fine  specimens 
are  brought  from  Egypt  and  from  some  parts  of  the  east,  also  from  Brazil.  C.  is  used 
by  jewelers  as  an  ornamental  stone,  but  is  not  highlj  valued.  Olivine,  which  occurs 
generally  massive,  in  grains  and  roundish  pieces,  and  is  frequent  in  volcanic  countries, 
and  found  in  the  igneous  rocks  of  some  parts  of  Scotland — as  on  Arthur's  seat — is 
regarded  as  a  coarse  variety  of  chrysolite. — ^The  chrysoberyl  (q.v.)is  sometimes  called  C. 
by  Jewelers. 

CHBTBOLO'EAS,  Mai^uel,  a  learned  Greek  of  Constantinople,  was  b.  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century.  He  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  transplanted  Greek  literature  into 
Italy.  About  the  year  1391,  the  Byza i  line  emperor,  John  JPalaologus,.  sent  C.  to  Eng- 
land and  Italy  to  entreat  assistance  against  the  Turks.     This  mission  made  C.  known 
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in  Italy,  and,  in  1397,  he  left  his  native  land  and  went  to  Florence,  where,  as  teacher  of 
Greek  literature,  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  admired.  Leonardo  Bruno,  Poggius, 
Philelphus,  Guarinus  of  Verona,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  were  pupils  of  his.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  public  services — especially  in  mediating  a  union  of  the 
Greek  with  the  Roman  church — by  pope  Gregory  XII.  In  1413,  C.  went  with  John  XXII. 
to  the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  diea  1415.  Besides  theological  works,  his 
Eroternataf  or  "Accidence  of  the  Greek  Language  "  (Venice,  1484),  has  been  preserved. 
Manuel  C.  must  be  distinguished  from  his  nephew,  John  CnRYsoLOKAS,  who  also  went 
to  Italy  and  gave  lessons  m  Greek. 

CHBYSOXELA  and  CHRTSOMBLm^.     See  Godlbn  Beetle. 

CHBTBOPHTIXmC.    See  SAPOTACEiB,  Monbsia  Babk,  and  Stab  Afflb. 

GHBYB'OPSASE  Is  merely  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  but  is  valued  far  above  common 
chalcedony  as  an  ornamental  stone;  so  that  a  stone  of  this  kind,  fit  for  mounting  in  a 
ring,  is  worth  from  £10  to  £20.  It  is  of  a  fine  apple-green  color  in  choice  specimens,  but 
inferior  ones  exhibit  other  shades  of  green,  ana  it  is  sometimes  spotted  with  yellowish- 
brown.  It  is  often  set  in  a  circlet  of  diamonds  or  pearls.  Unfortunately,  it  is  apt  to 
lose  its  color  through  time,  particularly  if  kept  in  a  warm  place;  but  dampness  is 
favorable  to  its  preservation,  and  it  is  therefore  sometimes  kept  in  damp  cotton.  It  is 
found  in  lower  Silesia — ^where  the  search  for  it  was  particularly  encouraged  by  Fred- 
erick the  great— «nd  in  Vermont.  The  inferior  specimens  are  made  into  brooches, 
necklaces,  etc. ;  and  those  still  coarser,  into  snuflF^bozes,  seals,  cups,  etc.-— The  C.  of 
the  ancients  was  a  stone  of  yellowish-green  color,  but  it  is  not  certain  what  it  wa& 

GHBYB'OPS.    See  Cleg. 

CHBTS'OSTOX,  JoHi?  (Gr.  Ckryaostomos,  golden-mouth;  so  named  from  the  splendor 
of  his  eloquence),  was  b.  at  Antioch  in  347  a.  d.  His  mother  Anthusa  was  a  pious 
woman,  wholly  devoted  to  her  son,  who  grew  up  under  her  loving  instructions  into  an 
earnest,  gentle,  and  serious  youth,  passing  through,  as  Neandcr  significantly  observes, 
none  of  those  wild,  dark  struggles  with  sinful  passions  which  left  an  ineffaceable  impress 
on  the  soul  of  Auffustine,  and  gave  a  somber  coloring  to  his  whole  theology.  He 
studied  oratory  under  Libanius,  a  heathen  rhetorician;  soon  excelled  his  teacher;  and, 
after  deyoting  some  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  retired  to  a  solitary  place  in  Syria, 
and  there  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  ascetic  severity  of  his  life  and  studies  brought 
on  an  illness  which  forced  him  to  return  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
bishop  Meletius  in  381,  and  presbyter  by  bishop  Flavianus  in  386.  The  eloquence,  ear- 
nestness, and  practical  tone  of  his  preaching  excited  the  attention  of  Jews,  heathens,  and 
heretics,  and  secured  for  him  the  reputation  of  the  chief  orator  of  the  eastern  church. 
In  397,  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  minister  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  who  had  been  struck 
by  the  bold  and  brilliant  preaching  of  C,  elevated  him  to  the  episcopate  of  Constanti- 
nople. C.  immediately  began  to  restrict  the  episcopal  expenditure  in  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  indulged,  and  bestowed  so  large  a  portion  of  his  revenues  on  hospitals  and 
other  charities,  that  he  gained  the  surname  of  ''John  the  Almoner."  He  also  endeav- 
ored to  reform  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  sent  missionaries  into  Scythia,  Persia,  Pales- 
tine, and  other  lands.  His  fniihful  discharge  of  his  duties,  especially  in  reproof  of 
vices,  excited  the  enmity  of  the  patriarch  Theophilus  and  of  the  empress  Eudoxia,  who 
succeeded  in  deposing  and  banishing  him  from  the  capital.  He  was  soon  recalled,  to  be 
banished  again  shortly  afterwards.  He  now  went  to  Nicsea,  in  Bithynia;  but  was  from 
thence  removed  to  the  little  town  of  Cucusus,  in  the  desert  parts  of  the  Taurus  moun- 
tains. Even  here  his  zeal  was  not  abated.  He  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the  Persians 
and  Goths  in  the  neighborhood,  and  wrote  the  seventeen  letters  (or  rather  moral  essays) 
to  Olympias,  to  whom  he  also  addressed  a  treatise  on  the  proposition — "None  can  hurt 
the  man  who  will  not  hurt  himself."  The  emperor,  enraged  by  the  general  sympathy 
expressed  towards  C.  by  all  true  Christians,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  more  remotely 
banished  to  a  desolate  tract  on  the  Euxine,  at  the  very  verge  of  the  eastern  Roman 
empire.  Accordingly,  the  old  man  was  made  to  travel  on  foot,  and  with  his  bare  head 
exposed  to  a  burning  sun.  This  cruelty  proved  fatal.  C.  died  on  the  way  at  Comanum, 
inPontus,  Sept.  14,  407  a.d.,  blessing  Qod  with  his  dying  lips.  The  news  of  his  death 
excited  much  sorrow  among  all  pious  Christians,  for  C.  was  a  man  wlio  drew  the  hearts 
of  his  fellows  after  him ;  a  lovable,  manly  Christian,  hating  lies,  worldliness,  hypocrisy, 
and  all  manner  of  untruthfulness,  with  that  honest  warmth  of  tenjper  which  all  vigorous 
people  relish.  A  sect  sprang  up  after  his  death,  or  martyrdom  as  they  conceived  it, 
called  Johannists,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successors;  nor  did  they  return  to  the 
general  communion  till  438,  when  the  archbishop  Proclus  prevailed  on  the  emperor 
Theodosius  II.  to  bring  back  the  body  of  the  saint  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  sol- 
emnly interred,  the  emperor  himself  publicly  imploring  the  pardon  of  heaven  for  the 
crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia.  The  Greek  church  celebrates  the  festival 
of  C.  on  the  13th  of  Nov. ;  the  Roman,  on  the  27th  of  January.  In  his  Homilies  (Thomas 
Aquinas  said  he  would  not  give  in  exchange  tliose  on  St  Matthew  for  the  whole  city 
of  Paris)  C.  displays  superior  powers  of  exegesis.  In  general,  he  rejects  the  allegorical 
system  of  interpretation,  and  adheres  to  the  grammatical,  basins  his  doctrines  and  sen- 
timents on  a  rational  apprehension  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  lie  is,  however,  far  from 
being  a  bibliolater.     He  recognized  the  presence  of  a  human  e^i^^eiytj^mJ^glW^^ 
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well  as  a  divine;  and  instead  of  attempting,  by  forced  and  artificial  hypotheses,  to 
i-econcile  what  he  thoujrht  irreconcilable  in  Scripture  statements,  he  frankly  admitted 
the  existence  of  contraaictions,  and  shaped  his  theory  of  inspiration  accordingly.  But 
his  greatest  and  noblest  excellence  lay  m  that  power,  springing  from  the  fervor  and 
holiness  of  his  heart,  by  which  the  consciences  of  the  proud,  the  worldly,  and  the  prof- 
ligate were  awakened,  and  all  were  made  to  feel  the  reality  of  the  gospel  message.  The 
surname  C.  was  first  applied  some  time  after  his  death,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
sixth  a'cumenical  council  in  680.  C.  's  works  are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of,  1st, 
HomUieSy  on  parts  of  Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine;  2d,  Commentaries,  on  the  whole 
Bible  (part  of  which  has  perished);  3d,  EjnstUnf,  addressed  to  various  people;  4th,  Trea- 
tises, on  different  subjects  (such  as  Providence,  the  Priesthood,  etc.);  taid  6th,  LUurgies. 
Of  these  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  studied,  are  the  BamiUes,  which  are 
held  to  be  superior  to  everything  of  the  kind  in  ancient  Christian  literature. 

The  most  correct  Greek  edition  of  C.'s  works  is  that  by  Henry  Savil  (8  vols.,  Eton, 
1618);  and  the  most  complete  Qreek  and  Latin  edition  is  that  by  Montfaucon  (13  vols.. 
Par.  17ia-d8;  republished  in  1834-40).  The  best  authority  in  regard  to  C.  is  Nean- 
der,  who,  besides  treating  of  his  life  and  labors  in  his  KirchengescMchte,  published  a  life 
of  this  eminent  father. 

GHBTS'OTTPE  (Gr.  ehrysas,  gold;  ^T^w*  impression),  a  photographic  process  invented 
by  sir  John  Herschel,  and  depending  for  its  success  on  the  reduction  of  a  persalt  of  iron 
to  the  state  of  protosalt  by  the  action  of  light,  and  the  subsequent  precipitation  of 
metallic  gold  upon  this  protosalt  of  iron.  The  process  is  conducied  as  follows:  Good 
paper  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  of  such  a  strength  as  to 
dry  into  a  good  yellow  color,  without  any  tinge  of  brown  in  it.  It  is  then  exposed  to 
light  under  a  negative  until  a  faint  impression  is  obtained.  A  neutral  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  is  then  brushed  over  the  paper,  when  the  picture  immediately  appears, 
and  is  rapidly  developed  to  a  purple  tint.  It  should  then  be  freely  washed  m  several 
changes  of  water,  fixed  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  again  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried.  The  action  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  to  convert  any  unaltered 
chloride  of  gold  into  a  soluble  double  iodide  of  gold  and  potassium,  thus  rendering  the 
picture  permanent. 

CHRZANOVV  SKI,  Adalbert,  1788-1861;  a  native  of  Poland,  who  participated  in 
Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  in  the  engagements  at  Leipsic,  Paris,  and  ^^  aterloo. 
After  Napoleon's  final  defeat  lie  served  in  the  Russo- Polish  army,  and  was  under  Die- 
bitsch  in  Turkey  in  1829.  In  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830  he  served  with  distinction, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  gen.  of  division,  and  was  made  governor  of  Warsaw.  He  fell  under 
suspicion  of  friendlmcss  to  the  Russians,  and  was  from  time  to  time  under  a  sort  of 
ostracism.  In  1849,  he  was  chosen  by  Charles  Albert  commander-in-chief  of  the  Sar- 
dinian forces  in  the  short-lived  revolution  of  that  period.  Ramorino  and  C.  were 
charged  with  treachery,  and  the  former  was  put  to  death.  Some  years  later  C.  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  died  in  Louisiana.    • 

CHUB,  Leueiscus  cephalim,  a  fish  of  the  family  cyprividcB,  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
roach,  dace,  bleak,  minnow,  etc.  See  Leuciscus.  The  color  is  bluish-black  on  the 
upper  parts,  passing  into  silvery  white  on  the  belly;  the  cheeks  and  gill-covers  rich 
golden  yellow.  The  C.  rarely  attains  a  weight  exceeding  5  lbs.  It  is  plentiful  in  many 
of  the  rivers  of  England,  and  occurs  in  some  of  those  of  the  s.w.  of  Scotland.  In  the 
rivers  of  Cuiuberland  it  bears  the  name  of  skeUy,  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  size 
of  its  scales;  but  the  schelly  of  Ullswater  lake  is  the  gwyniad,  and  the  C  is  tiiere  called 
the  chetin.  It  is  found  in  many  rivers  of  the  continent  of  Europe;  being,  the  jerMnff 
or  bratfisch  of  the  Danube,  and  the  jese  of  the  Oder.  It  spawns  in  April  and  May.  It 
is  not  in  great  esteem  for  the  table.  ^ 

The  C.  rises  well  at  a  fly,  and  takes  freely  a  variety  of  baits.  The  same  baits  and 
the  same  means  of  fisliing  may  be  employed  as  for  the  barbel  and  bream.  The  C.  is 
very  fond,  moreover,  of  slugs,  grasshoppers,  cockchafers,  and  humble-bees.  The  latter 
two  are  to  be  used  either  naturally,  by  means  ofdibbing  or  dapping,  or,  being  imitated, 
may  be  used  artificially,  and  cast  as  a  fly.  The  best  flies  for  the  C.  are  larce  red.  black, 
and  brown  palmers,  with  the  hackles  laid  on  thickly.  The  best  places  to  fly -fish  for  C. 
are  close  under  overhanging  boughs  at  the  sides  of  streams,  or  against  piles,  or  other 
places  where  they  can  get  some  shelter,  for  the  C.  is  somewhat  shy  and  easily  alarmed. 
He  is  a  bold  riser,  Sf  d  when  he  comes  at  a  fly  seldom  fails  to  hook  himself.  Of  all  the 
baits  for  bottom-flshmg,  he  prefers  greaves,  cheese,  and  worms ;  and  the  fatter  the  bait 
the  better  he  likes  it.  He  will  occasionally  run  at  a  minnow,  and  is  often  taken  on  a 
spinning  bait.  The  C.  spawns  in  May  ana  comes  into  condition  again  by  the  end  of 
June  or  early  in  July;  bites  best,  and  is  in  the  best  condition  for  bottom-fishing,  in 
Oct.  and  Nov.  When  first  hooked,  he  makes  a  great  dash,  but  he  very  soon  gives  in. 
Some  years  ago,  the  scales  of  tlie  C.  were  in  much  at  repuest,  in  common  with  tliose  of 
the  bleak,  for  artificial  pearl-makers. 

CHTTBB,  Thomas,  an  English  rationalist,  who  wrote  on  religious  que.«*tion8  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  was  b.  at  East  Harnham,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1679.  He  received 
but  a  meager  education  in  youth,  and,  after  an  apprenticeship  to  a  leather  glove  and 
breeches  maker  in  Salisbury,  he  became  a  tallow-chandler,  in  which  business  he  con- 
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tinued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  first  work,  published  in  1715,  was  entitled  Supremacy 
of  Ood  the  Father  Vindicated.  Besides  this,  he  wrote  a  multitude  of  treatises  on  other 
religious  subjects.  Among  these  may  t)e  mentioned:  A  Discourse  on  lieasofi,  as  a  svf- 
Jicient  Guide  in  matters  of  Beligwn;  On  Sincerity;  On  Future  Judgment  and  Eternal  Pun- 
ishment; Inquiry  about  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament;  and  Doctrine  of  Vicarious 
Suffering  and  Intercession  Refuted.     C.  died  in  1746. 

CHUCK-WILL'S- WIDOW,  Antrostomus  Carolinenm,  a  bird  of  the  goatsucker  family 
{eaprimulffida),  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  received  its 
singular  name  from  its  note,  which  resembles  these  words  or  syllables  articulated  with 
great  distinctness,  and  is  repeated  like  that  of  the  cuckoo,  or  of  its  own  congener,  the 
whip-poor-will  (q.v.). 

CHTJCUI'TO,  or  Chtjquito,  a  t.  of  Bolivia,  in  the  department  of  Puno,  and  100  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Arequipa,  on  the  w.  shore  of  lake  Titicaca,  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  flowing 
from  the  Andes.  It  was  formerly  of  much  greater  size  and  importance  than  it  is  at 
present,  having  had,  it  is  said,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  the  incredible  number  of 
§00,000  inhabitants.  Its  present  pop.  is  only  about  6,000.  In  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  there  are  mmes  of  silver  and  gold,  and  interesting  anti- 
quarian remains. 

CHU-LAK.     See  CHLOBANTHACEiB. 

CHTUCBUL',  a  river  rising  in  the  Vindhyan  mountains,  which  form  the  southern  limit 
of  the  basin  of  the  Ganges.  Its  source,  at  a  height  of  2,019  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  in  lat.  22** 
26'  n.,  and  long.  75**  45'  east.  During  a  generally  n.e.  course  of  570  m,,  it  receives  many 
tributaries  on  both  sides,  till,  in  lat.  26°  30'  n.,  and  long.  79°  19'  e.,  it  enters  the  Jumna 
from  the  right,  with  such  a  volume  of  water,  that,  when  itself  flooded,  it  has  been  known 
to  raise  the  united  stream  7  or  8  ft.  in  twelve  hours.  The  C.  is  remarkable,  here  and 
there,  for  the  wildness  of  its  current  and  the  picturesque  character  of  its  banks. 

GHTTNAK',  the  Indian  name  for  a  very  fine  kind  of  (quicklime  made  from  calcined 
shells  or  from  very  pure  limestone,  and  used  for  chewing  with  betel  (q.v.),  and  for 
plaster.  Both  recent  and  fossil  shells  are  used  for  making  chunam.  Extensive  beds  of 
fossil  shells  employed  for  this  purpose  occur  in  the  s.  of  India,  particularly  in  low 
marshy  situations  near  the  sea-coast.  The  shells  used  are  in  the  first  place  very  care- 
fully cleaned;  they  are  then  calcined  in  kilns,  with  wood  charcoal.  When  chunam  is  to 
be  used  for  plaster,  it  is  mixed  with  fine  river-sand,  and  thoroughly  beaten  up  with 
water.  A  \iit\e  jaggery  (coarse  sugar)  is  also  added.  When  very  beautiful  work  is  desired, 
three  coats  of  chunam  are  given  to  the  wall,  and  the  result  is  a  plaster  almost  equal  to 
marble  in  its  polish  and  beauty.  The  third  coat  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine 
paste,  consisting  of  four  parts  of  lime  and  one  of  fine  white  sand,  beaten  up  with  whites 
of  eggs,  sour-milk,  and  ghee  (butter).  After  it  has  been  rubbed  on  with  a  wooden  rub- 
ber, the  surface  is  washed  with  a  cream  of  pure  lime,  and  is  rubbed  with  a  poliiihed 
piece  of  quartz  or  rock  crystal.  During  this  process,  the  wall  is  sprinkled  with  powder 
of  pot-stone,  and  the  rubbing  is  continued  until  the  wall  is  quite  dry,  every  trace  of 
moisture  being  finally  removed  by  a  cloth.  Chunam  is  an  important  article  of  trade  in 
India. 

CHUNAB0TJBH',  or  Chunar,  a  fortified  t.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  16  m. 
to  the  s.w.  of  Benares,  and  in  the  division  of  that  name.  It  is  in  the  district  of  Mirza- 
pore,  and  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  north-west  provinces.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1871  amounted  to  10,154.  The  fortress,  which  occupies  the  summit  of  a  sand- 
stone rock,  contains  the  commandant's  house,  the  hospital,  the  prison,  and  an  ancient 
palace,  with  a  deeplv  excavated  well  of  indifferent  water.  The  river  in  front  is  navi- 
gable at  all  seasons  for  vessels  of  from  50  to  60  tons. 

CHUND,  or  Chand,  a  Hindu  writer  of  the  12th  c,  court  poet  to  the  last  of  the 
Hindu  sovereigns  of  Delhi.  He  wrote  in  verse  an  immense  encyclopsedic  work,  includ- 
ing a  history,  and  especially  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  author  and  of  his  master. 

CHUPRA,  a  t.  in  India,  in  the  province  of  Behar,  Bengal,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  85  m.  n.w.  of  Patna.  It  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  has  several 
pagodas,  mosques,  and  churches.  There  is  trade  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  saltpeter.  Pop. 
about  30,000. 

GHTTQinSA'CA,  or  Su'CRB,  the  capital  of  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru,  in  lat.  19**  20'  s. , 
and  long.  65'  80'  west.  It  is  situated  on  a  table-land  about  9,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
has  a  pleasant  climate.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral  of  great  magnificence, 
a  university,  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  mining-school.  C.  was  founded  in 
1538  by  Pedro  Auzures,  an  officer  of  Pizarro*s,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Peruvian  town 
called  "Choque  Chaka,"  or  "  bridge  of  gold,"  "the  treasures  of  the  Incas having  passed 
through  it  on  their  way  to  Cuzco."  At  one  time,  C.  bore  the  name  of  La-Plata,  on 
account  of  the  rich  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  28,979.  C.  gives  name  to  a 
territory  containing  223,668  whites,  besides  many  native  Indians.  It  has  five  silver 
mines  in  operation ;  and  in  it  are  magnificent  ruins  of  unknown  origin.  The  second 
name  is  derived  from  the  general  who,  in  Dec,  1824,  fought  and  won  the  last  great 
battle  for  colonial  independence  at  Ayacucho. 
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CHUB  (Fr.  Caire,  anct.  Ouria  BhmUfrumY  a  t.  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  Orisons, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  a  fertile  plain  about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded bjr  high  mountains,  GO  m.  s.e.  of  Zurich,  on  the  Plessur,  about  a  mile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Rhine.  It  is  of  importance  as  standing  on  the  neat  road  to  Italy  hy 
the  SplQgen  and  Bemardin  passes,  ana  thus  possessing  a  consideraole  transit  trade.  C. 
stands  on  uneven  ground,  has  narrow  streets,  and  is  divided  into  a  high  and  low  town. 
The  bishop's  palace,  and  the  quarter  around  it,  inhabited  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
occupy  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  and  are  separated  from  the  rest  by  walls  and  battle- 
ments, closed  by  double  ^ates.  In  the  same  quarter  stand  the  old  cathedral,  a  round, 
arched,  or  Byzantine  edince,  founded  in  the  8th'  c. ;  the  church  of  8t.  Lucius  or  the 
Dom,  a  curious  example  of  early  pointed  €k)thlc,  including  fragments  of  earlier  build- 
ings. It  contains  singular  old  carving,  paintings,  and  statues,  and  also,  it  is  said,  the 
bones  of  St.  Lucius,  who  was  a  British  king.  Behind  the  episcopal  palace  is  a  kind  of 
ravine  lined  with  vineyards.  In  the  lower  town  there  arc  also  some  very  ancient  build- 
ings. Romansch  is  still  spoken  in  the  vicinity;  a  newspaper  in  this  dialect  is  published 
in  the  town ;  and  a  considerable  collection  of  Romansch  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  cantonal  schools.  There  are  several  new  roads  leading  in  different  direc- 
tions through  the  Orisons;  and  a  railway  connects  the  town  with  Zurich  and  other 
places.  There  are  manufactures  of  zinc  wares  and  cutting  toola.  Pop.  '70,  7«652«  of 
whom  about  dOOO  aie  OathoUca. 

CHUBCH,  a  word  which  simplifies  either  a  place  of  Christian  worship  or  a  collective 
body  of  Christian  people.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  the  Oreek  adjective 
kynakM  (from  kvrtos,  lord),  the  place  of  worship  having  been  called  the  Lord* shouM,  and 
the  worshipers  the  LotcPb  people.  The  Scottish  Jdrk,  the  Oerman  kircfU,  etc.,  are  merely- 
different  forms  of  it. 

Under  the  terms  apse  and  basilica  ((}.v.),  we  have  already  explained  that  the  ear 
liest  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  Christians  were  copied  or  adapted  not  from  the 
heathen  or  Jewish  temple,  as  might  have  been  anticipatea,  but  from  that  peculiar  com- 
bination of  a  hall  of  justice  and  a  market-place  to  which  the  name  basilica  was  given 
by  the  ancients.  The  reason  of  this  selection  is  probably  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in 
the  spirit  of  opposition  which  no  doubt  existed  between  Christians  and  heathens,  as  in 
the  essentially  different  conceptions  which  they  formed  of  the  character  and  objects  of 
public  worship.  The  rites  of  heathendom  were  performed  exclusively  by  the  pnest,  the 
people  remaining  without  the  temple;  and  the  temple  itself,  which  was  lighted  only 
from  the  door,  or  by  the  few  lamps  which  burned  around  the  image  of  the  god,  was 
regarded  not  as  a  receptacle  for  worshipers,  but  as  the  abode  of  the  deity.  The  dark, 
mysterious  character  which  thus  belonged  to  it,  rendered  it  equally  unsuitable  for  the 
performance  of  liturgical  services  in  which  the  people  were  to  participate,  and  for  the 
delivery  of  those  public  addresses  wliich  from  the  beginning  were  employed  as  a  means 
of  Chnstian  teaching  and  exhortation.  To  such  purposes,  the  praetor's  court-room, 
with  its  surroundings,  were  readily  adapted,  by  the  few  simple  alterations  which  we 
have  described  in  the  articles  referred  to.  But  the  basilica,  as  thus  altered,  was  a  mere 
utilitarian  structure.  It  served  the  purposes  of  Christian  worsliip,  but  there  was  noth 
ing  in  its  form  which  responded  to  the  feelings  of  Christian  worshipers,  or  tended  to 
awaken  Christian  sentiments.  Now,  the  cross  (q.v.)  had  been  used  by  Christians  from 
a  very  early  period  to  indicate  their  allegiance  to  the  author  of  their  salvation  and  the 
object  of  their  faith;  and  gradually  it  had  become  the  distinctive  emblem  of  Christian 
\ij.  Nothing,  then,  couldbe  more  natural  than  that  when  it  became  desirable  to  give 
distinctively  Christian  characteristics  to  what  hitherto  had  been  a  heathen  structure. 
this  should  be  effected  by  such  a  modification  of  its  form  as  should  convert  it  into  a 
representation  of  this  sacred  emblem.  Nor  did  this  alteration  lead  to  any  very  extensive 
chancre  on  the  form  of  the  C,  as  it  had  hitherto  existed.  The  basilica,  as  we  have 
already  explained,  not  unfrequently  had  side  entrances,  either  in  place  of,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  that  from  the  end.  All  that  was  requisite,  then,  to  convert  the  simple  parallelo- 
gram of  which  it  consisted  into  a  cross,  was,  that  at  each  side  of  the  buildmg  these 
entrances,  in  place  of  direct  communications  with  the  exterior,  should  be  converted  into 
passages,  or  arms  running  out  at  right  angles,  and  more  or  less  prolonged,  according  as 
the  object  was  to  attain  the  fonn  of  a  Greek  or  of  a  Latin  cross  (see  Cross).  If  the  C. 
was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  Oreek  cross,  the  arms  were  made  of  the  same  length  with  the 
other  two  portions  into  which  they  divided  the  building:  whereas  if  the  cross  was  to  be 
a  Latin  one,  the  portion  of  the  building  which  ran  towards  the  w.  was  made  consider- 
ably longer  than  either  of  the  others.  In  either  case,  the  arms  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  C. ,  and  directly  opposite  to  eacli  other,  cut  it  across,  and  thus  obtained  the  name 
of  transejyU. 

The  external  form  of  the  C.  being  thus  indicated,  we  now  proceed  to  explain  its 
internal  arrangements,  and  to  enumerate  the  various  adjuncts  which  in  cathedrals  and 
others  of  ttie  larger  churches  frequently  sprang  up  around  it. 

Over  the  point  at  which  the  arms  or  transepts  intersect  the  body  of  the  cross,  a  cen- 
tral tower  or  spire  is  very  frequently  erected.  From  this  central  tower,  or,  if  the  tower 
or  towers  are  situated  elsewhere,  from  this  central  point,  the  portion  of  the  building 
which  runs  westward,  to  where  the  Galilee  or  entrance  chapel,  or,  in  other  instances,  the 
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great  cutrance-door  is  situated,  is  called  the  nave  (from  navis,  a  ship),  whilst  the  portion 
which  runs  eastward  to  where  the  altar,  or  high-altar,  if  there  be  several,  is  placed,  is 
called  the  choir.  In  the  larger  and  more  complete  churches,  the  nave,  and  frequently 
also  the  choir,  are  divided  longitudinally  by  two  rows  of  pillars  into  three  portions,  the 
portion  at  each  side  being  generally  somewhat  narrower  and  less  lofty  than  that  in  the 
center.  These  side  portions  are  called  the  aisles  of  the  na^e,  or  of  the  choir,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  some  churches,  the  aisles  are  continued  along  the  transepts,  thus  runniue 
round  the  whole  C. ;  in  others,  there  are  double  aisles  to  the  nave,  or  to  both  nave  and 
choir,  or  even  to  nave,  choir,  and  transept.  Behind,  or  to  the  e.  of  the  choir,  is  situ- 
ated the  Ladye's  chapel,  or  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  with  sometimes  a  number  of  altars;  and 
it  is  not  unusual  for  side  chapels  to  be  placed  at  different  places  along  the  aisles.  These 
usually  contain  the  tombs  of  the  founder,  and  of  other  benefactors  to,  or  dignitaries 
connected  with,  the  church.  The  extent  to  which  these  adiuncts  exist  depends  on  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  C,  and  they  are  scarcely  ever  alike  in  two  churches,  either 
in  number,  form,  or  position.  Vestries  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  choristers  generally 
exist  in  connection  with  the  choir.  Along  the  sides  of  the  choir  are  ranged  richly  orna- 
mented seats  or  stalls,  usually  of  carved  oak,  surmounted  with  tracery,  arches,  and  pin- 
nacles; and  amongst  these  seats,  in  the  case  of  a  bishop's  church,  the  highest  and  most 
conspicuous  is  the  so-called  cathedra,  or  seat  for  the  bishop,  from  which  the  cathedral 
takes  its  name.  The  larger  English  cathedral  and  abbey -churches  have  usually  a  chap- 
ter-house attached  to  them,  which  is  of  various  forms,  most  commonly  octagonal,  and  is 
often  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  whole  edihce.  On  the  conti- 
nent, chapter-houses  are  not  so  common,  the  cha|)ter  (q.v.)  being  usually  held  in  the 
cathedral  itself,  or  in  one  of  tlie  chapels  attached  to  it.  Cloisters  (q.  v.)  are  also  frequent, 
and  not  unusually  the  sides  of  those  wliich  are  furthest  removed  from  the  C.  or  chapter- 
house, are  ioclosed  by  other  buildings  connected  with  the  establishment,  such  as  a 
library,  and  places  of  residence  for  some  of  the  officials  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  here  that, 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  hall,  dormitories,  and  kitchens  for  the  monks  are  com- 
monly placed.  Beneath  the  C.  there  is  frequently  a  crypt  (q.v.).  In  some  cathedral 
churches,  the  crypt  is  in  reality  a  second  underground  C.  of  great  size  and  beauty.  The 
baptistery  (q.v.)  is  another  adjunct  to  the  C.  though  frequently'  forming  a  building  alto- 
gether detached.  Most  of  the  parts  of  the  C.  which  we  have  mentioned  may  be  traced; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  their  position  is  always  that  which  is  there  represented. 
The  position  of  the  nave,  choir,  or  chancel,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  nearly  invariable, 
but  the  other  portions  vary,  and  are  scarcely  alike  in  two  churches. 

Churches  are  of  five  classes — metropolitan,  cathedral,  collegiate,  conventual,  and  par- 
ish churches — and  of  these  the  first  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most,  and  the  last  the 
least  elaborate.  In  ordinary  language,  any  building  set  apart  for  religious  ordinances  is 
called  a  church,  though  when  of  a  minor  kind  it  is  more  usually  designated  a  chapel. 
After  a  long  period  of  neglect  and  poverty  of  taste,  the  building  of  churches  in  a  supe- 
rior style,  emulative  of  the  older  styles  or  architecture,  has  greatly  revived,  not  only  as 
regiirds  the  church  of  England,  but  the  church  of  Scotland  and  nearly  all  dissenting 
bodies. 

As  applied  to  a  collective  body  of  Christian  people,  the  word  C.  is  the  translation  and 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  word  eccCssia  (Lat.  ecclesia^  Fr.  eglise),  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  common  ainon^  Protestants  to  distini^iiish  between  tlie  vutible  and  the  invisible  C. — 
the  invisible  C.  consisting  of  all  those  who  are  savingly  or  spiritually  united  to  Christ, 
that  is,  of  all  true  believers;  the  visible  C.  consisting  of  all  who  profess  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Roman  Catholics  do  not  in  the  same  manner  acknowledge  the  distinction 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  C,  but  regard  a  connection  with  the  hierarchy,  and 
consequent  participation  of  ordinances,  as  establishing  a  connection  with  the  true  C. 
and  with  Christ.  Protestants  regard  the  C.  as  subsisting  from  age  to  age,  in  virtue  of 
the  authority  of  Christ,  and  through  the  faith  of  individual  believers  and  their  confession 
of  him;  Roman  Catholics  regard  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  rcgu- 
hir  administration  of  the  sacraments,  as  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  that 
CathoUcox  universal  C.  which  Christ  planted  on  the  earth,  and  the  existence  of  which  he 
has  promised  to  maintain  throughout  all  ages.  Protestants,  in  general,  regard  the  C.  of 
Rome  and  the  Greek  C.  as  forming  part  of  the  visible  C.  of  Christ;  but  Roman  Catholics 
are  not  accustomed  to  make  a  corresponding  admission  with  respect  to  the  Protestant 
churches.  Prom  the  hierarchical  principle  of  the  C.  of  Rome  and  of  the  Greek  C. ,  results 
an  employment  of  the  term  C.  to  designate  the  hierarchy  alone,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  reformation,  although  a  tendency  to  it  may  be  observed  in  some  Prot- 
estant churches.  It  has  been  usual  for  Protestants  to  designate  by  the  term  C.  the 
collective  body  of  Christians  in  a  particular  country,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  that 
country;  the  greater  number  of  Protestants  (Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians)  believing 
that  such  a  portion  of  the  universal  C.  may  warrantably  be  associated  under  a  common 
government;  and  in  countries  where  religions  lil)erty  exists,  diversities  of  opinion  on 
points  of  doctrine  and  C.  government  have  given  rise  to  the  existence  of  separate  Christian 
associations,  distinguished  by  names  generally  indicative  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
which  characterize  them;  but  these«  however'much  they  may  differ  on  many  points,  do 
not  in  general  hesitate  to  recognize  each  other  2^  belonging  to  the  universal  visible  C.  of 
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Christ,  whilst  they  retain  in  common  the  same  ^eat  first  principles  of  the  Christian  faiths 
and  particularly  the  belief  in  one  God  and  in  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  the 
incaruation  of  the  Son  of  God.  the  atonement  by  Jeiius  Christ,  aud  the  ^^ork  of  the  Huly 
Spirit.  The  term  C,  however,  is  regarded  by  Independents  (q.v.)  or  Congregational ists. 
as  more  strictly  applicable  to  those  who  are  united  as  worshipers  in  a  particular  place 
of  worship,  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  together,  and  exercising  discipline  aud  C. 
government  among  themselves. 

CIIURCH,  Albert  E.,  ll.d.,  1807-78;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1828.  lie  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1838,  and 
published  EkmenU  of  Differential  aiid  Inteffral  Caleultts;  Elements  of  Analytical  Geome- 
try; Efenients  of  Analytical  Thngonometry  ;  and  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry .  vivlh  iU 
apjdieation  to  tipherical  FrcjectUms,  Shades  and  Shadows^  Ferspeetite  and  Oeometrie  Pro- 
jecHons. 

CHURCH,  Benjamin,  1639-1718;  a  New  England  soldier  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  king  Philip*s  wars,  and  was  commander  in  the  fight  in  which  Philip  was  killed. 
He  commanded  a  number  of  expeditions  against  the  Indians  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine.  From  his  dictation  and  memoranda  his  son  wrote  a  history  of  king  Phllip*s 
war. 

CHURCH,  Frebebick  Edwin,  b.  Conn.,  1826;  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Cole,  and 
a  painter  of  eminence.  The  works  which  gave  him  prominence  are  a  "View  of  East 
Rock,  near  New  Haven."  and  "Scenes  in  the  Catskill  Mountains."  He  visited  South 
America  in  1858  and  1857;  and  in  Ecuador  and  New  Granada  made  sketches  for  a  num- 
ber of  paintings,  some  of  which  have  attained  great  celebrity,  such  as  the  "  Heart  of  the 
Andes,"  "On  the  Cordilleras,"  and  "Cotopaxi."  Another  celebrated  work  is  the 
"  Horse-shoe  Fall,  Niagara,"  He  visited  Jamaica,  and  afterwards  Europe  and  the  Holy 
Land.  Some  of  his  other  works  are  "Damascus,"  "Jerusalem,"  "The  Parthenon, 
and  "Tropical  Scenery." 

CHURCH,  John  Hubbard,  d.d.,  1772-1840;  a  ^aduate  of  Harvard  in  1797,  and  for 
nearly  40  years  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  m  Pelham,  N.  U.  He  held  various 
oflQces  in  Dartmouth  college,  Andover  theological  seminary,  and  Phillips  academy,  and 
was  prominent  in  Bible,  tract,  and  missionary  societies. 

CHURCH,  sir  Richard,  1780-1873;  an  Englishman,  who  held  the  principal  com- 
mand in  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  On  the  final  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  he  was  made  a  councilor  of  state,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  senate;  and 
was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  navy. 

CHURCH,  Sandford  E„  ll.d.,  1815-80;  h.  N.  T.;  bred  to  the  law,  in  which  he 
speedily  rose  to  a  prominent  position.  In  1850,  he  was  elected  lieut.gov.  of  New 
York,  and  was  re-elected  in  1852;  in  1857,  he  was  elected  comptroller,  but  twice  after- 
wards defeated  for  the  same  office.  In  1870,  he  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

CHUKCH,  States  of  thb.    See  Papal  States. 

CHURCH  CALENDAR,  a  table  of  the  order  and  series  of  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
holy  days  in  the  year.  The  name  is  derived  from  ealenda,  or  first  days  of  the  Roman 
month.  The  earliest  now  existing  which  contains  the  Christian  festivals  is  that  of 
Silvius,  448  a.d.  A  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar  remains,  which  probably  belongs  to 
the  4th  century.  The  name  is  applied  also  to  the  fasti  or  catalogues  for  particular 
churches,  of  the  saints  most  honored  by  them,  such  as  bishops,  martyrs,  etc.  At  the 
reformation  the  German  Lutheran  church  retained  the  Roman  calendar.  In  1850.  a 
calendar  was  published  for  the  evangelical  church  of  Germany.  It  has  been  continued 
annually,  and  contains  much  interesting  information,  in  addition  to  the  table  of.  feasts, 
fasts,  etc.  The  full  calendar  of  the  church  of  England  contains  9  columns,  giving  the 
golden  number,  days  of  the  month,  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter,  the  calends,  nodes 
and  ides,  the  daily  Scripture  lessons,  and  the  holy  days  of  the  church,  together  with 
some  of  the  Roman  festivals  which  have  been  retained,  not  as  having  any  religious  value, 
but  because  the  practice  of  the  courts,  the  habits  of  tradesmen,  and  the  times  of  popular 
amusements  had  become  interwoven  with  them.  The  calendar  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal chnrch  in  the  United  States  retains  only  the  festivals  which  are  referable  to  a 
Scriptural  oriirin. 

CHURCH  CONGRESS,  the  name  of  free  gatherings  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the 
established  church  of  England,  annually  convened  for  the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  questions.  The  first  church  congress  was  held  in  1861  in  Canterbury, 
and  in  the  following  years  successively  in  Oxford,  Manchester,  Bristol.  York,  etc.  The 
attendance  is  usually  very  large,  and  comprises  many  bishops  and  lower  dignitaries. 
Full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  each  session  ai-e  published.  Such  meetings,  having 
the  advantage  of  free  interchange  of  views,  but  with  no  claim  to  ecclesiastical  authority, 
have  been  found  very  profitable  in  this  country;  and  though  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  the  sentiment  in  their  favor  has  not  been  unanimous,  they  are  winning  for  them- 
selves an  established  position  through  either  enthusiastic  ad^-^j^a^o^^jil^nt  c<>Qient. 
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CHURCH  DIET,  the  free  gathering  of  ministers  and  lay  members  of  German 
Protestant  churches.  Sucli  meetings  arose  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1848,  which  threatened  to  endanger  the  influence  of  the  evangelical  church, 
upon  society.  Members  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  the  United  Evangelical,  v;ith  the 
high  church  "confessionals"  participated  in  the  earlier  meetings;  but  after  1860  only  tlie 
evangelical  parties  were  represented.     Annual  reports  are  published. 

CHUBCH  DISCIPLINE,  Disciplina  ecclemastiea,  includes  all  the  means  employed  by 
the  Christian  church,  besides  the  ministration  of  word  and  sacraments,  to  secure  on  tho 
part  of  its  office-bearers  and  members  a  faithful  adherence  to  their  profession  and  a  cor- 
responding blamelessness  of  life.  It  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  necessarily  arises,  in  some  form  of  it,  out  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  church  as 
a  society.  Among  the  early  Christians,  it  soon  assumed  forms  of  great  severity 
towards  offenders,  especially  towards  the  lapmi  (q.v.).  At  a  later  period,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  was  chiefly  exercised  with  respect  to  persons  accused  of  heresy  and 
schism.  The  penances  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  long  formed  an  important  part  of 
its  discipline,  and  therewith  its  indulgences  (q.v.)  are  closely  connectea,  as  well  as  its 
doctrine  and  rule  of  auricular  Mnfemon  (see  Cokfession).  In  the  Protestant  churches, 
public  confession  of  sins  by  which  public  scandal  has  been  given,,  and  submission 
to  public  rebuke,  are  sometimes  required.  Practices  more  analogous  to  those  of  the 
primitive  church  were  established  in  many  churches  after  the  reformation,  but  in  gen- 
eral have  fallen  greatly,  or  entirely,  into  disuse.  The  power  of  exclusion  from  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  church  membership,  is,  however, 
generally  retained  and  exercised,  until,  by  profession  of  repentance,  and  by  reformation 
of  life,  the  cause  of  such  exclusion  is  removed;  and  ministers  er  other ofl5ce-bearers  are, 

Xn  offense  given  in  their  doctrine  or  conduct,  suspended  from  their  functions,  or 
gether  deposed  from  their  office.     The  exercise  of  C.  D.  belongs  more  or  less  exclu- 
sively to  a  hierarchy,  or  to  the  office-bearers  assembled  in  church-courts,  or  to  the  mem- 


within  which  it  may  be  exercised. 

CHUBCH  GOVEBNMEHT.  The  Christian  church,  like  every  other  society,  must  have 
a  certain  constitution  and  rules  according  to  which  its  affairs  are  administered.  It  is 
disputed,  however,  among  Christians,  how  far  this  constitution  has  been  defined,  or 
these  rules  prescribed  by  divine  authority,  and  how  far  they  have  been  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  men.  The  form  of  C.  G.  depends  primarily  on^he  idea  entertained  of  the 
constitution  of  the  church.  Congregationalists,  or  independents  (q.v.),  accordingly 
place  all  C.  G.  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  and  the  office-bearers 
whom  they  have  elected.  This  theory  of  C.  G.  is  maintained  by  many  Baptists  and 
others,  who,  for  various  reasons,  assume  different  denominations. — Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  agree  that  many  congregations  are  to  be  united  under  a  common  govern- 
ment; but  this,  according  to  Pnsbyterians,  is  properly  carried  on  by  ministers  and 
eldera  of  these  congregations  meeting  for  this  purpose  on  a  footing  of  equality;  whilst, 
according  to  Episcopalians,  it  is  more  or  less  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  bishops,  who 
are  superior  to  the  mere  pastors  of  congregations.     See  Efiscopacy  and  F^sbtteri- 

ANISM. 

CHXTBCH  HI8T0BT  or  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOBT.  The  history  of  the  Christian 
reliffion  and  church  forms  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  general  history  of  man- 
kind, and  is  intimately  connected  not  only  with  the  political  history  of  the  world,  but 
with  the  history  of  philosophy,  of  literature,*  and  of  civilization.  The  sources  and  author- 
ities are  extremely  various,  and  their  due  appreciation  often  requires  as  much  judgment 
as  their  exploration  requires  toil.  Church  history  is  either  general — embracing  a  view 
of  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  the  whole  world  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day — 
or  particular,  relating  to  some  particular  country,  or  time,  or  portion  of  the  church.  By 
some  authors,  it  has  been  treated  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  outward  affairs  of  the  church; 
and  by  others,  with  reference  to  doctrine,  morals,  and  the  evidences  of  spiritual  life; 
whilst  others  still  have  devoted  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  forms  of  worship,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  and  other  things  generally  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.  All  these,  of  course,  have  important  relations  to  each  other. 
The  earliest  writers  of  church  history  were  in  general  mere  chroniclers,  following  the 
order  of  time;  in  the  great  work  of  the  Magdeburg  centuriators,  a  method  was  adopted, 
of  which  there  had  been  previous  examples,  and  which  afterwards  became  frequent,  of 
treating  each  century  separately,  the  centuries  being  sul)divided  according  to  convenience 
of  subjects;  but  arrangements  less  mechanical  and  arbitrary  have  been  adopted  by  the 
most  eminent  modern  authors.  With  much  diversity  on  minor  points,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral acrrcement  in  dividing  the  whole  history  of  the  church  into  three  great  periods:  the 
first,  from  our  Saviour  to  the  time  of  Constantine;  the  second,  from  that  time  to  the 
reformation:  and  the  third,  from  the  reformation  to  the  present  day. 

The  earliest  facts  of  C.  H.  are  to  be  learned  only  from  the  New  Testament,  after 
which,  however,  the  epistles  and  other  writings  of  the  apostolic  and  other  primitive 
fathers  afford  sources  of  information,  unfortunately  very  scanty;  Hegesippus,  who 
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^rote  about  the  middle  of  the  dd  c,  has  transmitted  to  us  some  rery  Imperfect  memo- 
rials of  these  early  times;  but  the  first  proper  ecclesiastical  histoiy  is  tliat  of  Eosebius 
of  CsBsarea  (324).  This  work  was  continued  to  tlie  5th  c.  by  Socrates  Scholafiitieus, 
HcrmiHS  Sozomenus,  and  Theodoret.  Similar  compilations  were  executed  by 
Lactantius,  Epipbanius,  Hieronymus.  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Philostoigius,  and  ZoeimasL 
In  the  6th  c,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  historians  are — Theodorus  Lector,  ETigrius,  and 
Nicephorus  Callistius;  in  the  8th,  the  venerable  Bede  and  Paul  Wamefried;  in  the  9th, 
'^I'lieophanes  Confessor,  Claudius  of  Turin,  Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  Scotus  Erigena,  and 
Hinkmar  of  Rheims;  in  the  12th  and  18th,  Fhotius,  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  Theophy- 
l:\ct,  Matthew  Paris,  Albert  of  Strasburg,  and  Ptolemy  of  Lucca;  in  the  15th,  Lauren- 
tius  Valla  is  the  most  conspicuous  name.  Protestant  writers  were  the  first  to  treat  C. 
]1.  in  a  critical  and  scientific  manner.  This  was  natural,  for  their  position  as  apparent 
schismatics  compelled  them  to  vindicate  historically  the  changes  which  they  had 
wrought  in  the  character  of  the  church.  Hence  their  writings  were  of  an  apologetic 
and  polemical  cast.  The  first  work  of  this  kind  wps  the  Magdeburff  CerUuries  (q.T.). 
published  by  Matthias  Flacius.  Special  histories  of  the  reformation  were  compost  by 
Sleidan  and  Seckendorf.  In  the  17th  c,  Calixtus  distinguished  himself  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  after  him  Thorn.  Illig,  Adam  Rechenberg,  and  Thomasius.  The  new  life 
that  awoke  in  Gtermany  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  produced  a  multitude  af 
church  historians,  of  whom  we  can  only  afford  to  mention  Arnold,  C.  M.  Pfaff, 
Mosheim,  Semler.  and  J.  Matth.  Schr5ckh;  while  in  still  more  recent  times,  Marheiiiieke, 
Danz,  Neander,  Gieselcr,  and  Hagenbach  have  achieved  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
same  sphere  of  labor.  But  others  besides  the  Lutheran  divines  have  rendered  valuable 
services  to  church  history.  The  reformed  church  boasts  the  eminent  names  of  Du 
Moulin,  Job.  Dallftus,  Blondel,  Hottinger,  Spanhcim,  Turret  in,  Venema,  Jablonski. 
and  recently,  D'Aubigne;  while  among  Englishmen,  Usher,  Pearson,  Bingham.  Lard- 
ner,  and  recently,  Milman  and  Maurice,  have  won  a  distinguished  place.  Scotland  has 
few  names,  the  chief  being  Calderwood,  Wodrow,  M'Crie,  and  recentlv  CunninghauL 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  since  the  period  of  the  reformation,  ecclesiastical  kisto- 
rians  have  rarely  manifested  a  dispassionate  and  philosophic  spirit.  They  have 
appeared  mainly  m  the  character  of  defenders  of  the  papacy.  The  greatest  names  in 
C.  H.  in  Catholic  France  are  Tillemont,  Bossuet,  Bayle,  Du  Pin,  Thomassin,  and 
Fleury.  Among  the  Italians  may  be  mentioned  Orsi,  Saccharelli,  Pallavicini,  Guic- 
ciardini,  and  Muratori;  and  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany,  Dannemnayr, 
count  Stolberg,  Ritter,  Hortig.  D6llinger,  etc. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  English  reaacr,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  extensive,  profound. 
and  philosophic  work  of  Dr.  Augustus  Neander  has  been  translated  from  the  ori^nal 
Gorman  into  English,  and  is  published  in  10  vols,  by  Bohn. 

CHURCHILL,  a  oo.  in  w.  central  Nevada,  intersected  in  the  n.  part  by  the  Central 
l*acifin  railroad;  5,800  sq.m.:  pop. '70,  196.  It  is  watered  by  the  Humboldt,  Carson, 
Walker,  and  other  rivers.  Among  the  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  salt,  soda,  etc.  Co. 
K\i!,  Stillwater. 

CHTTR'CHILL,  Charles,  an  English  poet,  now  rememl)ered  almost  as  much  for  his 
I)rolliLrii(  y  as  his  poetiy,  was  b.  at  Westminster,  where  his  father  was  a  curate,  in  17S1. 
]  la  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  in  his  17th  year  made  a  clandestine  roar- 
ri.igc.  In  1756,  he  was  ordained,  and.  two  years  afterwards,  succeeded  his  father  as 
curate  of  St.  John's,  Westminster.  Soon  after  his  transference  here,  he  fell  into  hxbits 
very  ill-becoming  his  clerical  character.  In  1761,  he  published  (at  his  own  risk,  the 
booksellers  having  refused  him  ^ve  guineas  for  it)  TVte  Roaciad,  a  satire  on  theatrical 
iiianiigers  and  performers,  which  displayed  much  critical  acumen,  clever  sarcasm,  and 
no  little  humor,  and  enjoyed  such  an  immense  success  that  C,  who  on  its  publication 
bad  withheld  his  name,  was  soon  delighted  to  avow  himself  author.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  The  Apciogy,  a  bitter  satire  on  some  of  his  critics,  which  added  alike  to  his 
purse  and  his  notoriety.  He  now  totally  neglected  the  duties  of  his  otiice,  was  a 
constant  attender  at  theaters,  and  altogether  led  a  most  dissolute  life.  His  parish- 
ioners were  scandalized,  and  his  dean  remonstrated,  whereupon  C,  to  show  his  utter 
contempt  for  the  ministerial  profession,  appeared  in  a  blue  coat,  gold-laced  bat  and 
waistcoat,  and  large  ruffles.  He  was  obligea,  however,  to  resign  his  preferment,  which 
pecuniary  sacrifice  was  little,  as  his  works  brought  him  considerable  sums.  He  further 
displayed  the  complete  licentiousness  of  his  nature  by  separating  from  his  wife,  and 
seducing  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  Westminster*  and  by  endeavoring  to  excuse 
liis  vices  in  a  poem  called  Night,  on  the  ground  that  avowed  profligacy  was  more  harm 
less  than  profligacy  practiced  in  concealment.  The  boon-companion  of  as  great  a 
debauchee  as  himself — Wilkes— he  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  North  Briton,  among 
other  things,  T/u  Prophecy  of  Famine — A  Sm(»  Pastoral,  one  of  the  best  of  his  satires. 
Among  his  other  works,  all  more  or  less  satirical,  are  the  Epistle  to  Hogarth;  The  AuVior: 
The  (Mndidate;  The  Ohosf;  Gotham;  The  DveUist,  etc.,  of  which  The  AutJwr  is  the 
best.  He  died  Nov.  4,  1764,  while  on  a  visit  to  Wilkes  at  Boulogne.  C.'s  thorough 
reprobacy  has  naturally  led  to  an  unjust  depreciation  of  his  poetical  abilities.  See 
PoeUeal  Works  by  Took  (1867),  with  Life  by  Hannay. 

CHURCHILL,  -John.     See  Marlborough,  ante,  ^.^^^^^  ^^  GoQqIc 
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^*^^  Chureh. 

CHURCHILL,  M18SINNIPPI,  or  Enoliah  RIVER,  in  British  North  Ameriia,  Hsinpf 
in  Methy  lake,  and  runniDg  s.e.  througli  Buffalo  and  La  Croase  lakes,  to  Hudsou'o  bay; 
length  about  700  miles. 

CHUSCHIHG  OF  WOMEV,  a  religious  usage  prevailing  in  the  Christian  church  from 
an  early  period,  of  women,  on  their  recovery  after  child-bearing,  goine  to  church  to 
give  thanks.  It  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  law  (Lev.  xii.  6).  In 
the  church  of  the  early  ages,  it  was  accompanied  with  various  rites;  and  in  the  church 
of  Rome  and  Greek  cnurch,  it  is  imperative.  In  the  church  of  England,  also,  a  servico 
for  the  C.  of  W.  finds  a  place  in  the  liturgy.  By  ihe  Presbyterian  and  independent 
churches  of  Britain  it  is  rejected,  as  having  no  Scripture  warrant. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.    See  England,  Church  of,  ante. 

CHURCH  OF  GOD.      See  WmEBKENNEinANS. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.     See  Scotland,  Chukch  of,  ante. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  FREE.     See  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  ante, 

CHUSCH  BATES,  in  England,  a  tax  or  assessment  laid  on  the  parishioners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  within  a  parish,  bv  a  majority  of  their  own  body  in  vestry  assembled, 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  ana  repairing  the  fabric  of  the  church  and  the  belfry,  the 
bells,  seats,  and  ornaments,  the  churchyard  fence,  and  the  expenses  (other  than  those 
of  maintaining  the  minister)  incident  to  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  The  par- 
ishioners  are  convened  for  this  purpose  by  the  church-wardens  <q. v.).  The  chancel 
(q.v.)  being  regarded  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  clerey,  the  expense  of  maintuining 
it  is  laid  on  the  rector  or  vicar,  though  custom  frequently  lays  this  burden  also  on  the 
parishioners,  as  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

The  C.  R.  were  anciently  a  charge  on  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  which  were  dividcfd 
into  three  portions:  one  for  the  structure  of  the  church,  one  for  the  poor,  and  the  third 
for  the  ministers  of  the  church.  This  distribution  is  said  to  have  originated  with  poj«o 
Gregory,  who  enjoined  St.  Augustine  thus  to  divide  such  voluntary  offerings  as  might 
be  made  to  his  missionary  church  in  England.  A  canon  of  archbishop  ^U'ric  in  070, 
and  an  act  of  the  Wittenagemote  in  1014,  in  Ethelred's  time,  have  boeu  quoted  in  proof 
of  the  recognition  of  this  rule  b^  our  Saxon  fathers.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  cus- 
tom, also,  to  devote  to  the  repair  of  each  church  a  portion  of  the  fines  paid  for  offense^i 
committed  within  the  district  attached  to  it;  and  every  bishop  was  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  repair  of  his  own  church  from  his  own  means.  A  third  of  the  tithes  thus  origi- 
nallv  devoted  to  the  repairs  of  churches,  continued  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose  uniier 
the  Normans,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  c;  an<1  the  manner  in  which  this  burden 
came  to  be  shifted  to  the  parishioners,  has  been  a  subj(*ct  of  much  discussion  among  legal 
antiquaries.  Lord,  then  sir  John,  Campl)eil.  who  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  in 
1837,  is  of  opinion  that  the  contributions  of  the  parishioners  were  at  first  purely  voluntary, 
and  that  the  custom  growing,  it  at  last  assumed  the  form  of  an  obhgation,  and  was 
enforced  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  care  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  the  duo 
administration  of  its  offices,  are  laid  upon  the  ministers  and  the  church-wardens  con- 
jointly, and  the  latter  may  be  proceeded  against  by  citation,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
should  they  neglect  these  duties.  But  there  is  no'legal  mode  of  compelling  the  parish- 
ioners as  a  body  to  provide  the  rate;  and  this  circumstance  has  occasioned  mudi  diffi- 
culty in  imposing  the  tax  in  parishes  in  which  dissent  is  prevalent,  and  led  to  many 
churches  falling  into  a  partially  ruinous  condition.  The  proper  criterion  for  the  amount 
of  C.  R.  is  a  valuation  of  the  property  within  the  parish,  grounded  on  the  rent  that  a 
tenant  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Glebe  land,  the  possessions  of  the  crown  in  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  sovereign,  and  places  of  public  worship,  are  not  liable  for  CJ.R. ; 
but  there  is  no  other  exception  as  regards  immovable  property,  and  in  some  parishes, 
custom  even  extends  it  to  stock  in  trade.  It  has  been  often  decided  in  the  courts  tliat  a 
retrospective  church-rate — i.e.,  a  rate  for  expenses  previously  incurred — cannot  he  validly 
imposed.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  recovering  the  rates  imposed  by  the 
parish  on  individuals  refusing  to  pay.  Previous  to  5B  Geo.  UI.  c.  127,  the  only  mode 
was  by  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  That  statute,  however,  in  all  cases  under  £10, 
empowered  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  the  church  was  situated,  on 
complaint  of  the  church- wardens,  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  order  pay- 
ment. Against  the  decision  of  the  justices,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  quarter-sessions.  In 
1868.  an  end  was  put  to  all  parochial  contentions  by  enacting  that  no  suit  or  proceeding 
should  thereafter  be  allowed  in  any  court  to  enforce  or  compel  payment  of  a  church-rate, 
except  where  a  local  act  authorized  this  rate.  But  except  so  far  as  related  to  the  com- 
pulsory payment  of  these  rates,  the  church- wardens  might,  as  before,  make,  assess. 
receive,  and  deal  with  such  rates.  In  each  district  parish,  the  inhabitants  may  treat  their 
own  church  as  if  it  were  their  parish  church,  and  make  and  receive  rates  for  the  repair 
of  the  same.  A  body  of  trustees  may  now  be  appointed  in  each  parish  to  receive  V^on- 
tributions  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  the  parish.  The  result  of  this  act  of  81  and  83 
V.  c.  109.  is  thus  not  to  abolish  C.  R.,  but  rather  to  convert  them  into  voluntary  pay- 
ments; allowing,  as  it  does,  all  faithful  adherents  of  the  church  to  contribute,  as  before, 
to  the  repairs  of  their  own  churches.  In  Scotland  the  burden  of  upholding  the  pArisU 
churches  is  by  custom  imposed  on  the  heritors  of  the  parish ;  and  where  the  parish  is 
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partly  within  burgh  and  partly  in  the  country,  thr  expense  must  be  borne  by  heritors  and 
proprietors  of  houses,  in  proportion  to  their  Veal  rent.  See  Scotland,  Church  of;  see 
also  DisBENTBRS,  and  Pauish.  [By  an  act  passed  in  1868,  the  compulsory  collection  of 
C.  R.  was  abolished,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  administration,  by  a  body  of  church 
trustees,  of  such  contributions  as  may  be  voluntarily  agreed  to,  and  qf  donations  and 
bequests  made  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  the  parish.] 

CHUBCH  BOAD.    See  under  the  article  Highway. 

CHTTBCH-WABBEHS,  in  England,  are  ecclesiastical  officers,  elected  sometimes  by  the 
parishioners  and  minister  jointly*  sometimes  by  the  minister  alone,  and  sometimes  by 
the  parishioners  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  edifice  of  the  church,  superin- 
tending the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and  to  form  and  execute  other  paiochial 
regulationa.   They  are  generally  two  m  number.    See  Church  Rates,  Pakibh,  Vestry. 

CH17SCH-TAKD.    See  Burial,  Cemetery. 

CHTTBH,  a  machine  for  agitating  milk  or  cream  for  the  production  of  butter.  The 
principle  of  the  operation  is  considered  in  the  article  on  Butter.  Of  the  great  variety 
of  forms  that  have  been  given  to  the  machine,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  v.  hich 
deserves  the  preference.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  tliorough  and  uniform  the  agita- 
tion, the  more  completely  will  the  butter  be  separated  from  the  milk.  The  conMsiency 
and  color  of  the  butter  are  also  elements  in  judging  of  the  relative  merits  of  chums. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  milk  affect  the  butter  in  these  respects.  During 
summer,  that  of  the  milk  should  not  exceed  62",  and  in  very  hot  weather  may  be  under 
60".  During  cold  weather,  the  milk  should  be  about  2"  higher  when  put  into  the  chum. 
The  speed  at  which  the  operation  is  performed  also  influences  the  result.  Trials  in^sti- 
tuted  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  chums  have  failed  to  settle  which  is  the  best  form 
for  actual  use  in  the  dairy;  for  the  same  machine  under  different  conditions  does  not 
always  yield  the  same  result.  The  oldest  form  is  the  upright  or  plvnge  churn.  There 
is  a  general  prejudice  in  favor  of  this  form  of  C,  on  the  ground  that  the  butler  is  more 
completely  separated  and  of  better  quality.  Its  great  defect  is  that  the  operation,  being 
generally  performed  by  hand,  is  fatiguing.  Recent  improvements  have  chiifly  aimeii  at 
ease  in  working,  and  a  saving  of  time.  The  original  barrel  C,  with  a  rotatory  motion, 
like  a  grindstone,  which  motion  was  reversed  every  few  rounds,  has  fallen  from  its  once 
high  repute  into  comparative  neglect.  An  improvement  on  the  Imrrel  C.  was  the  making 
of  the  barrel  statiotiary,  the  milk  being  agitated  by  internal  apparatus  fixed  on  a  hori- 
zontal spindle  which  is  turned  by  a  winch  handle.  Barrel  churns,  sometimes  of  monster 
size,  are  srenerally  used  in  large  dairies  in  Holland.  For  small  or  moderate-sized  dairies, 
perhaps  the  most  suitable  is  the  box  C,  consisting  of  a  cubical  or  oblong  box.  of  birch 
or  plane  tree,  having  the  agitators  fixed  on  a  horizontal  spindle.  Chums  on  a  centrifu- 
gal action  have  also  been  successfully  used,  particularly  in  Sweden.  More  recently, 
churns  of  a  barrel  form,  with  an  oscillating  motion  like  a  child's  cradle,  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  without  any  decisively  superior  results. 

To  all  forms  of  churns,  power  other  than  manual  can  be  and  is  applied.  In  some 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  the  dog  is  employed  in  churning  by 
means  of  a  contrivance  like  a  squirrel's  box.  Horse-power  is  in  very  general  use  in 
large  dairies  in  Great  Britain.     In  very  exceptional  cases,  steam-power  is  used. 

CHUB  BUS.    See  Hemp. 

CHURUBUS'CO,  a  village  6  m.  s,  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  river  Chumbusco, 
connected  with  the  capital  by  an  elevated  paved  causeway.  In  the  village  is  the  large  con- 
vent of  San  Pablo.  In  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Santa  Anna  made 
a  stand  here,  Aug.  20, 1847,  but  the  Americans  under  gen.  Scott  were  victorious  after  a 
sharp  action.  On  the  same  day  occurred  the  battle  of  Contreras,  and  three  weeks  after 
that  of  Chapul tepee,  and  the  capture  of  the  Mexican  capitaL 

CHUSAH",  an  island  on  the  e.  coast  of  China,  40  m.  n.e.  from  Ningpo,  In  90"  40'  n 
lat.,  and  121°  48'  e.  long.,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  about  50  m.  in  circumference.  It  is 
mountainous;  but  has  many  fertile  valleys,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  is 
very  carefully  cultivated  b^  the  hardy  and  independent  people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited. 
Mr."  Fortune  was  struck  with  the  richness  of  its  flora.  Azaleas  clothe  the  mountains; 
cl'nijitises,  roses,  and  honeysuckles  grow  in  ereat  luxuriance.  The  camphor  and  tallow 
tvcv,  and  many  varieties  of  bamboo,  are  found  in  the  valleys.  Tea  is  cultivated  to  some 
exient  on  the  hill-sides.  For  three  fourths  of  the  year,  the  climate  is  temperate.  June. 
July,  and  Aus;.  are  the  hot  months.  In  Au^.,  the  thermometer  averages  83**,  but  in 
Jan.  and  Feh.  it  is  often  as  low  as  20°.  Ting-hai,  the  capital,  a  walled  town  about  2  m. 
in  circumference,  containing  a  fine  specimen  of  Buddhist  temple-architecture,  surren- 
dered to  the  British  forces,  July  5, 1840.  and  was  retaken  by  them  (having  been  evacu 
ated  the  previous  Feb.)  Oct.  1,  1841.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  island  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Chinese.  In  1860.  it  was  again  oci.  upied  by  Britii^  troops,  but  restored  by 
the  convention  of  Pekin.     Pop.  about  200.000. 

CHU8AK  ISLAITDS,  a  group  of  islands  scattered  round  the  one  described  above.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  sncred  island  of  Pu-tu»  lyin^  e.  from  Chusan.  It  is 
covered  with  Buddhist  temples,  pnj^odas,  and  monasteries,  which  latter  are  inhabited  by 
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ft  great  number  of  Bonzes,  as  the  Chinese  priests  are  called.    The  island  is  devoted 
f'xclusively  to  religious  purposes,  and  no  layman  is  allowed  to  reside  upon  it. 

CHUTIA,  or  Chota,  NAQPUR.  a  division  of  British  India  under  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Beni^al,  comprising  the  districts  of  Hazaribagh,  Lohardag^,  Maobhiim,  and 
Sinhbhiim,  and  me  seven  tributary  states  which  constitute  the  south-west  frontier  agency, 
between  21°  and  25"  n.,  and  82°  and  87°  e. ;  43.901  sq.m.  j  pop.  '72,  3,826,571,  residing  m 
^5,766  villages  and  725,287  houses.  The  people  consist  of  2,567,292  Hindus,  169.006 
Mohammedans,  15,798  Christians,  and  1,703,475  of  no  religion  specified.  The  last- 
named  class  consists  mostly  of  remnants  of  tribes  driven  from  the  plains  by  the  Hindus. 
There  are  in  the  division  only  six  towns  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants.  The  chief 
productions  are  rice,  corn,  pulse,  potatoes,  and  oil-seeds.  A  little  tea  is  grown  in  two 
of  the  districts.     The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy. 

CHUTIA,  or  Chota.  NAGPUR  TRIBUTARY  STATES  (of  India),  seven  in  number, 
viz. :  Sirffuja.  Udaipur,  Jashpur,  Gangpur,  Bon&i,  Eoria,  and  Chang  Bhakar,  now  under 
the  political  superintendence  of  the  commissioner  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  and  forming  the 
south-west  frontier  agency.  The  states  are  mountainous,  thinly  cultivated,  and  inhabited 
for  the  most  part  by  wild  aboriginal  tribes;  area,  15,419  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72,  4^5,980.  There 
are  no  towns,  and  only  three  villages  of  more  that  1,000  inhabitants. 

CHTIT'NEE,  or  Chut'ny,  an  East  Indian  condiment,  very  largely  used  in  India,  and 
to  a  considerable  and  increasing  extent  in  Great  Britain.  Indian  C.  is  a  compound  of 
mangoes,  chillies  or  capsicum  (q.v.),  and  lime-juice,  with  some  portion  of  other  native 
fruits,  such  as  tamarinds,  etc.,  the  flavor  bein^  heightened  by  garlic.  It  is  sometimes 
manufactured  for  sale  in  England,  but  not  m  any  quantity.  Families  occasionally 
make  it  for  their  own  use,  and  employ  the  following  ingredients:  Chillies,  1  to  li  lbs.; 
apples,  1  lb. ;  red  tamarinds,  2  lbs. ;  suear -candy,  1  lU ;  fresh  ^in^er-root,  1|  lbs. ;  garlic, 
J^  to  f  lb. ;  sultana  raisins,  1^  lbs. ;  fine  salt,  1  lb. ;  distilled  vinegar,  5  bottles.  The 
chillies  are  to  be  soaked  for  an  hour  in  the  vinegar,  and  the  whole  ground  with  a  stono 
and  muller  to  a  paste. 

CHWALYNSK'.  a  t.  of  Russia  on  the  Volga;  pop.,  14.262.  It  is  a  river  port,  and 
has  important  manufactures. 

CHYLE.  The  food  undergoes  various  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  will 
be  fully  noticed  in  the  article  ou  Digestion.  One  of  these  changes  is  its  conversion  in 
the  stomach  into  a  pulpy  mass  termed  chyme.  The  chyme,  which  passes  onward  into 
the  small  intestine,  is  acted  upon  by  the  bile,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  intestinal  iuice,  and 
through  their  influences  is  separated  into  the  chyle,  which  is  absorl)ed  or  sucked  up  by 
the  lacteals  (q.v.)  and  into  matters  unfit  for  nutrition,  which  ultimately  find  their  way  out 
of  the  system  by  the  intestinal  canal.  The  mode  in  which  this  nutritious  C.  is  taken  up 
by  vessels  distributed  over  the  small  intestines,  and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes 
before  it  is  converted  into  true  blood,  are  described  in  the  articles  Lacteals,  Thobacic 
Duct,  and  Nutrition.  We  shall  here  merely  notice  its  leading  physical  and  chemical 
properties.  When  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  an  animal  that  has  been  killed 
while  the  process  of  digestion  was  going  on  (especially  if  it  had  taken  fatty  food),  the  C. 
is  a  white,  milky-looking,  or  yellowish  fluid,  with  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  Like  the 
blood,  it  coagulates  in  about  ten  minutes  after  its  abstraction  from  the  body  of  the 
animal;  and  in  about  three  hours  a  small  but  distinct  gelatinous  clot  is  separated  from 
the  serous  fluid  of  the  chyle. 

On  examining  C.  under  the  microscope,  we  find  that  it  contains  enormous  numbers 
of  minute  molecules  (probably  consisting  of  fat),  together  with  nucleated  cells,  which 
are  termed  the  chyle-corpuscles,  and  are  apparently  identical  with  the  white  or  colorless 
blood-cells.  The  chemical  constituents  of  C.  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  blood; 
flbrin,  albumen,  fat.  extractive  matters,  and  salts  being  the  most  important. 

CHYLIF'EBOUB  8T8TEM.    See  Lacteals  and  Thoracic  Duct. 

CE7ME.    See  Chyle  and  Digestion. 

CHYTR^US,  David,  1530-1600;  an  eminent  Lutheran  theologian.  He  studied  at 
Tttbin^en  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Melancthon.  His  learning  and  talents 
gave  him  high  position,  and  he  was  employed  by  Maximilian  II.  to  arrange  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  in  Austria.  He  was  principal  author  of  the  statutes  of  Helmstadt,  and  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Formula  of  Concord.  He  left  a  number  of  important  theological 
works. 

CIAIDDn,  Enrico,  was  b.  at  Castel  Yetro,  Modena,  Aug.  10,  1813.  Designed  for 
the  medical  profession,  he  studied  at  Parma.  When  the  abortive  insurrection  of  1831 
broke  out  in  the  duchies,  C.  joined  the  volunteers  of  Reggio;  and  on  the  capitulation  of 
Ancona,  embarked  for  Prance,  where  he  resumed  his  medical  studies.  The  struggles 
against  absolutism  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  opened  anew  the  career  of  arms  to  the  Italian 
exiles.  He  joined  the  legion  raised  by  Dom  Pedro  in  France  against  the  Miguelists, 
when  his  great  personal  courage  soon  secured  his  promotion;  and  tlie  unanimous  vote 
of  his  comrades  pronounced  him  the  worthiest  man  to  receive  the  order  of  the  tower 
and  sword  decreed  by  the  government  to  his  company.  After  the  capitulation  of  Evora, 
C.  joined  (Oct.  23,  1835)  the  legion  of  Oporto,  formed  under  Borso  di  Carminati  for  ser- 
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vice  in  Spain.  In  this  force,  C.  gained  furtber  honors.  In  1843,  he  followed  Nanraes 
in  his  march  against  Madrid;  was  made  by  him  col.  of  the  regiment  of  St.  Ferdinand; 
and  afterwards  employed  in  organizing  the  civil  guard  on  the  model  of  the  French  gen- 
darmerk.  He  was  in  this  force  when  Charles  Albert  headed  the  Italian  rising  in  1848, 
when  he  hurried  to  Italy,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  he  recei^d  a  dangerous 
wound,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  On  his  release,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Sardinian  government  to  reduce  to  regular  discipline  the  unruly  voluuteers  from 
the  duchies.  He  succeeded  at  last,  and  fought  well  at  the  head  of  his  new  regiment  in 
the  brief  campaign  of  1849.  During  the  ten  years  that  elapsed  from  the  defeat  of 
No  vara  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1859,  C.  was  actively  employed.  In  the  Crimea,  he 
commanded  the  third  division  of  the  Sardinian  contingent;  and  on  his  return  was 
appointed  inspector-gen.  of  bersaglieri  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  king — a  rare  distinction 
for  a  man  of  plebeian  origin.  He  was  intrusted  by  Cavour  with  the  formation  of  the 
famous  Cacciatori  delle  Alpi,  placed  under  the  command  of  Garibaldi  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  and  co-operated  actively  with  them  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  division.  The 
victory  nt  Palcstro  was  his  chief  exploit,  the  further  progress  of  the  Italians  being 
stopped  by  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  In  1800,  he  defeated  the  papal  annv  under  gen. 
Lamorici^re,  at  Castelfldardo.  Diplomacy  delayed  the  fall  of  Gaeta  till  Feb.  13,  1881, 
when  it  yielded  to  C.  after  a  vigorous  bombardment,  as  did  the  citadel  of  Messina  shortly 
afterwards.  Turin  erected  a  statue  to  C.  {vtjicitore  sempre),  and  Reggio  elected  him 
deputy  in  April.  For  a  few  months  he  was  governor  of  Naples.  He  had  to  act  against 
Garil)aldi  in  the  second  Sicilian  expedition.  When  the  army  of -Italy  was  reorganized 
in  1863,  C.  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  chief  commands.  Senator  in  March,  1804,  he 
signalized  himself  by  his  brilliant  speech  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital  (Dec, 
1864).  In  the  war  of  1866,  the  advice  of  La  Marmora  was  followed,  and  the  defeat  of 
Custozza  was  the  result.  C.  was  aj)poiDted  chief  of  the  staff  on  the  resignation  of  La 
Marmora.  In  18C7,  C.  was  intrusted  by  the  king  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry, 
but  failed;  he  was  also  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  central  Italy.  In 
1870,  he  w:is  cncracrcdin  the  annexation  of  the  papal  states;  and  in  1876,  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Parin. 

CIBA'O,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  about  90  m. 
long,  and  having  summits  more  than  7,000  ft.  high.  Gold  has  l)ecn  found  in  these 
mountains. 

GIBBER,  Caius  Gabrikl,  1630-1700;  a  sculptor,  b.  in  Ilolstein,  who  was  enga^-d 
to  execute  the  bast^l  rilkti  on  the  jjedestal  of  the  London  monument,  to  commemorate 
tlie  great  lire  of  1666.  He  made  also  the  two  figures  representing  "Mivduess"  which, 
once  adorned  the  gate  of  the  old  Bethlehem  hospital.  He  built  tlie  Danish  church  in 
London  at  his  own  expense. 

9IBBES,  CoLiiEY,  was  b.  on  the  6th  Nov.,  1671,  in  London.  He  was  sent  to  the  free 
school  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1682.  Five  years  tnereafter,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  in  1688  waa  a  volunteer  in  the  forces  raised  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire  in 
support  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  afterwards  conceived  a  passion  for  the  stage,  and 
after  performing  gratuitously  for  several  months,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment at  lOa.  per  week,  which  was  raised  to  15«. ;  and  on  the  commendation  of  Congreve, 
who  had  witnessed  his  performance  of  lord  Touchwood,  five  additional  shillings  per 
week  were  added.  Incited  by  this  magnificent  success,  he.  at  the  age  of  23,  married 
Miss  Shore,  to  the  great  rage  of  her  father,  who  revenged  himself  by  spending  the 

? "eater  portion  of  his  fortune  in  the  erection  of  a  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
fter  marriage,  C,  discovering  that  20«.  per  week  was  a  somewhat  insufiicient  income 
for  an  ele^nt  gentleman  and  an  elegant  gentleman's  wife,  was  induced  to  add  thereto 
by  the  writing  of  comedies,  some  of  which  were  remarkably  successful.  In  1711.  be 
became  one  of  the  patentees  in  the  management  of  Dniry  Lane,  and  remained  in  con* 
nection  with  that  theater  till  1730;  when,  on  being  appointed  poet-laureate,  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  business.  He  was,  however,  sometimes  tempted  back  to  the  stage  by  an 
offer  of  50  guineas  a  ni.ifht.  C.  wrote  and  adapted  many  plays,  but  as  an  author  he  is 
best  known  by  his  Apdogy.    He  died  suddenly  on  the  12th  Dec,  1757. 

CIBBER  Susannah  Maria.  1716-66;  wife  of  Theophilus,  and  daughter-in-law  of 
the  dramatist  CoUey  Cibber.  Dr.  Ame  was  her  instructor  in  musfc,  in  which  first  she 
appeared  publicly ;  but  after  her  marriage  she  preferred  tragedy.  She  is  the  actress  of 
whom  Garrick  exclaimed,  on  hearing  of  her  death,  "Then  tragedy  has  expired  with 
her!" 

CIB'OL.    See  Onion. 

CIBO'RIUM,  a  chalice,  pyx,  or  cup.  usually  of  .^old  or  silver,  with  a  cover  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  It  is  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service  to  contain  the  host,  or 
consecrated  wafer,  in  the  service  of  the  mass.  Ciborium  is  also  the  name  of  a  canopy 
on  the  altar,  supported  ))y  four  columns,  to  which  the  cup,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  waa 
attached  by  chains.  This  especial  cup  contained  the  wafer  for  the  communion  of  the 
sick. 

CIBBA'RIO,  LriGi.  an  Italian   historian  and  politician,  was  b.  at  Turin,  28d  Feb., 

1802.     He  studied  at  the  university  of  that  citv,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1S84  as 
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doctor  of  laws.  Devoted  to  historical  investigations,  be  secured  a  reputation  in  this 
important  department,  at  a  very  early  period.  In  1825  appeared  his  Notizie  mUa  Siorta 
dei  Pnneipi  di  Samia;  in  1826,  his  Notme  di Paolo  Simons  de  Belli;  and  in  1827,  h'lB Dells 
Storiedi  CMeri  LU/ri  IV.  King  Charles  Albert — with  whom  he  was  always  a  gi^at 
favorite — frequently  emplo;^ed  him  in  diplomatic  service,  and  in  1848,  when  Italy  rose 
against  the  Austrians,  appointed  C.  extraordinary  royal  commissioner  at  Venice.  Dur> 
iug  the  same  year,  he  was  created  a  senator  of  the  kingdom.  When  Charles  Albert — 
after  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war — went  to  live  in  voluntary  exile  at  Oporto,  C.  was 
sent  by  the  Sardinian  senate  to  induce  him  to  retani.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  unsuc- 
ceseful  mission,  entitled  Bieordi  d*una  Mismne  in  Fortogailo  al  Re  Carlo  Alberto  (1850). 
Durine  his  public  career,  however,  C.  did  not  neglect  his  early  and  favorite  pursuits. 
In  1889,  he  published  his  Delia  Economia  Polities  del  Medio  hko;  in  1840,  his  Storia  della 
Mbna/rchia  di  Savaia;  in  1844,  his  Storia  e  De^ncrizione  deUa  Badia  d'Altacomba;  and  in 
1847,  hia  Storia  di  Torino,  But  the  new  life  and  eners}'  which  Sardinia  began  to  mani- 
fest under  Victor  Emmanuel  had  its  claims  on  his  public  usefulness.  In  1850,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent-general  of  customs,  and  while  occupying  this  office  intro- 
duced several  important  reforms.  Subsequently  he  was  intrusted  with  full  powei-s  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  notably 
by  his  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  free  trade.  In  1852,  he  was  made  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and,  in  1855,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  When  Cavour  took  this  depart- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  C.  became  first  secretary  of  the  king.  In  1857.  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  telegraphic  congress  of  Turin.  In  1860,  C.  a^ain  made  a  most 
successful  appearance  as  an  author,  in  his  Operette  Varie  (Torino),  and  m  his  Jaeopo  Valr 
perga  di  Manino,  CaneelUere  di  Sawya,  Ho  died  at  Salo,  m  the  province  of  Brescia.  1st 
Oct..  1870. 

CICADA,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  lumipteia,  sub-order  homopt^a,  remarkable 
for  the  sounds  which  they  emit,  the  loudness  of  which  is  very  extraordinary,  when  con 
sidercd  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  creatures  producing  them.  The  largest  Euro- 
pean species  are  only  about  an  inch  long.  The  elytr«e,  or  wing-covers,  of  the  cicads& 
are  almost  always  trans{)areut  and  veined.  They  dwell  on  shrubs  and  trees,  of  which, 
they  suck  the  juices.  The  male  insects  alone  possess  the  organs  of  sound  perfectly 
developed.  These  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  mouth  or  throat,  but  may  l)e 
described  as  a  musical  apparatus  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen.  This  apparatua 
is  very  complicated,  consisting  of  a  set  of  membranes  and  fibers  connected  witu  power- 
ful muscles.  The  sound  can  be  produced  even  after  the  insect  has  been  long  dead,  by 
pulling  the  fibers,  and  letting  them  escape.  Cicadas  are  most  common  in  tropical  and 
warm  temperate  regions,  and  are  scarcely  known  in  Britain,  although  one  or  two  species 
have  been  found  in  the  s.  of  England.  The  ancients  regarded  the  sounds  of  these  insects- 
as  types  of  music  and  eloquence.  In  some  countries  they  bear  names  which  signify 
that  sleep  is  banished  by  their  din.  The  sounds  produced  by  some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can species,  which  are  much  larger  than  the  European,  arc  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  have  been  likened  to  the  sound  of  a  razor  grinder  at  work. 
The  Greek  name  of  the  C.  is  tettix,  often  erroneously  translated  grasshopper.  These 
insects  have  indeed  no  resemblance  to  grasshoppers,  and  no  power  of  leaping.  C.  ia 
the  Latin  name.  The  modern  Italian  is  ctcale,  the  French  cigale.  Byron  speaks  of  tho 
'* shrill  cicalas." 

CICATBIZA'TION  (Lat.  cicatrix,  a  scar),  the  process  of  healing  or  skinning  over  of  an 
ulces  or  broken  surface  in  the  skin  or  in  a  mucous  membrane,  by  which  a  fibrous  mate- 
rial, of  a  dense  resisting  character,  is  substituted  for  the  lost  texture.  The  new  tissue, 
in  such  a  case,  is  called  the  cicatrix,  and  usually  resembles,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
structure  which  it  replaces;  it  is,  however,  less  elastic,  and  from  its  shrinking  in  vol- 
ume, sometimes  produces  an  appearance  of  puckering.  The  glands  and  other  special 
structures  of  the  original  tissue  are  wanting  in  the  cicatrix,  which,  however,  performs, 
perfectly  well,  in  most  instances,  the  office  of  protection  to  the  parts  below  the  surface. 
See  Inflammation  and  Ulceration. 

CIC'ELT,  MyrrTUs,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  nearly  allied  to  chervil,  of  which 
one  species,  sweet  C.  (AT.  odorata),  is  common  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  similar  climates  in  Asia,  but  in  Britain  is  so  generally  found  near  human 
habitations  that  it  appears  probably  to  have  been  introduced.  It  is  sometimes  called 
mteet  chervil,  and  in  Scotland,  myrrh.  It  is  a  branching  perennial,  2  ft.  high  or  upwards, 
with  large  triply  pinnate  leaves  and  pinnatifid  leaflets,  somewhat  downy  beneath ;  the 
fruit  remarkable  for  its  large  size,  and,  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  powerfully  fragrant, 
the  smell  resembling  that  of  anise.  The  seeds,  roots,  and  young  leaves  are  used  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  in  soups,  etc.  The  plant  was  formerly  much  in  use  as  a 
medicinal  aromatic. 

CI'GSB.    See  Chick  Pea. 

CIG'EBO,  Marcus  Tulliub,  the  greatest  orator  of  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  her  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  was  b.  at  Arpinum,  on  the  8d  of  Jan.,  in 
the  year  106  B.C.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family,  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  influcnc^e  in  his  native  district.     His  father,  himself  a  man  of 
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•culture,  and  desirous  that  his  son  should  acquire  an  eminent  position  in  the  state, 
removed  him  at  an  early  age  to  Home,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  orator  Crassus, 
he  was  instructed  in  the  lac^ua^e  and  literature  of  Greece,  and  in  all  the  other  branches 
of  a  polite  education.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  assumed  the  manl  v  gown,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  public  life  of  a  iioman  citizen.  He  now  acquired  a  knowledge  of  law,  and 
underwent  a  complete  course  of  discipline  in  oratory.  At  the  same  time,  he  studied 
philosophy  under  three  successive  preceptors,  of  the  Epicurean,  Academic,  and  Stoic 
schools,  and  neglected  no  mental  exercise,  however  arduous,  which  might  conduce  to 
his  future  eminence;  being  thus  early  of  the  opinion  which  he  afterwards  maintained  in 
his  treatise  De  Oratore,  that  an  orator  should  possess  almost  universal  knowledge.  With 
the  exception  of  a  brief  campaign  under  Sulla,  in  the  social  war,  he  passed  his  time  in 
these  preliminary  studies  until  his  26th  year,  when  he  began  to  plead  in  public.  In  one  of 
ills  earliest  causes,  he  distinguished  himself  by  defending  the  rights  of  Roscius,  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  against  one  of  the  favorites  of  Sulla,  who  was  then  dictator.  Soon  after, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  in  order  to  his  improvement  in  elocution,  he  traveled 
to  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  Greece  and  Asia;  and,  on  his  return,  was  regarded  as 
second  to  no  orator  at  the  Uoman  bar.  Having  been  elected  quflestor  (76  b.c.).  he  was 
appointed  by  lot  to  a  government  in  Sicily,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  great  ability,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  whom  he  governed.  Some  years  after  his  return,  he 
laid  the  Sicilians  under  still  greater  obligations  by  his  successful  prosecution  of  tlieir 
praetor,  Verres,  against  whom  lie  prepared  no  less  than  six  orations,  although  the  first 
had  the  effect  of  disheartening  tiie  accused  so  effectually,  that  he  voluntarilv  retired  into 
«xile.  Passing,  at  short  intervals,  through  the  offices  of  cedile  (69  b.c.)  and  prstor  (66 
B.C.),  he  was  at  length  elected,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to  the  consulship.  His 
tenure  of  office  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  be  ^us- 
trated  with  admirable  skill  and  promptitude.  See  Catiline.  The  highest  praises 
were  showered  upon  C. ;  he  was  hailed  by  Calo  and  Catulus  as  the  "father  of  his  coun- 
try;" and  public  thanksgivings  in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods.  But  his  popularity 
did  not  la-^t  loag  after  th3  expiry  of  his  consulship.     His  enemies  charged  him  with  a 

gublic  crim),  in  having  put  the  conspiring  nobles  to  death  without  a  formal  trial,  and 
e  fouiiJ  it  nc;c(ss^.iry  to  leave  RoLn(3,  and  went  to  reside  in  Thessalonica  (58  B.C.).  A 
formal  edict  of  b:inishm3at  was  pronouiced  against  him,  but  he  was  recalled  from  exile 
in  abjjt  16  mj.iths.  and  oa  his  return  to  Rome  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  His 
recovered  dignity,  hc>.vovL»r,  soon  excited  the  envy  of  the  honorable  party  in  the  senate, 
with  whom  he  had  desired  to  make  common  cause;  while  Pompeyand  Caesar,  the  great- 
est powers  in  the  state,  and  from  whose  enmity  he  had  most  to  dread,  courted  his  alli- 
ance and  co-operation.  Thus,  while  preserving  an  appearance  of  independence ,  he  was 
betrayed  into  many  actions  which  he  could  not  but  regard  as  ignominious,  and  which, 
by  increasing  the  power  of  the  triumvirs,  led  indirectly  to  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  A 
remarkable  exception  to  this  servile  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  his  assisting  Milo  when 
suing  for  the  consulship,  and  defending  him,  a^inst  the  wish  of  Pompey,  and  in  spite 
of  the  hostile  feeling  ot  the  populace,  after  he  Tiad  slain  Clodius  in  an  accidental  ren- 
counter. During  this  period  he  composed  his  works,  De  OrcUore,  De  Republica,  and  D  - 
Le^l^tis.  After  a  year's  admirable  administration  of  the  province  of  Cilicia  (51  to  50  b.c.V 
he  returned  to  Italy  on  the  eve  of  the  civil  war.  With  the  convictions  which  he  avowed, 
there  was  but  one  course  which  it  would  have  been  honorable  for  him  to  pursue — to 
enlist  himself,  at  all  hazards,  on  the  side  of  Pompey  and  the  republic.  But  instead  of 
this  he  hesitated,  balanced  the  claims  of  duty  and  of  interest,  blamed  Pompey  for  his 
want  of  preparation,  and  criticised  the  plan  of  his  campaign.  At  length  he  joined  the 
army  of  the  senate,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  abruptly  quitted  his  friends,  and 
resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  conqueror.  After  nine  months* 
miserable  suspense  at  Brundusium,  he  was  kindly  received  by  Ctesar,  whom  he  followed 
to  Rome.  Duriag  the  years  which  ensued,  he  remained  in  comparative  retirement,  com- 
posing his  principal  works  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  including  those  entitled  OnUor; 
Hortensim;  De  Finibns;  TuftculancB  Digputati&nes;  De  Natura  Deorum;  De  Senectute;  I>e 
AtnicltUi;  and  De  Offidis.  On  the  death  of  Csesar,  he  was  disposed  to  unite  his  interests 
wiih  those  of  Brutus  and  the  other  conspirators,  but  was  restrained  by  dictates  of  pru- 
dence. In  the  commotions  which  followed,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Octavianus,  and 
gave  utterance  to  his  celebrated  philippics  against  Antony.  These  orations  were  the 
occasion  of  his  death.  When  Octavianus  and  Lepidus  joined  with  Antony  in  a  trium- 
virate, C.  was  among  the  proscribed;  and  his  life  was  relentlessly  sought.  The  soldiers 
of  Antony  overtook  him  while  his  attendants  were  bearing  him,  now  old,  and  in  au 
infirm  state  of  health,  from  his  Formian  villa  to  Caieta,  where  he  intended  to  embark. 
He  met  his  death  with  greater  fortitude  than  he  had  supported  many  of  the  untoward 
incidents  of  his  life.  Desiring  his  attendants  to  forbear  resistance,  he  stretched  forward 
in  the  litter,  and  offered  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  his  executioners.  He  died  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  7th  Dec  ,  43  b.c. 

The  character  of  C.  is  one  which  it  is  not  difi^cuU  to  estimate.  Really  a  lover  of 
virtue,  no  one  could  follow  in  her  footsteps  with  greater  dignity  when  attended  by  the 
popular  applause.  But  he  was  weak  enough  to  yield  to  the  depraved  spirit  of  his 
times,  and  to  act  according  to  Ins  convictions  only  when  they  weie  not  evidently  dis- 
cordant with  his  private  interi^is.     Few   men,  possessing  such  talents,  have  hoen  so 
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utterly  devoid  of  anytbing  ftpproaching  to  heroism.  As  a  statesman,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  his  legislative  abilities;  but  he  was  generallv  deficient  in  courage  and  resolution. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  rhetoric  tliat  have  ever  lived.  His  orations  were 
the  result  of  consummate  art,  combined  with  unwearied  industry,  and  survive  as  char- 
acteristic memorials  of  a  time  when  eloquence,  far  more  than  at  present,  was  a  power 
which  bent  the  verdicts  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  influenced  the  decrees  of  the  state.  Im 
philosophy,  he  docs  not  rank  with  the  original  thinkers  of  antic[uity;  nor,  in  truth,  did 
he  aspire  to  do  so.  His  writings  on  speculative  subjects  are  chiefly  valuable  on  account 
of  the  noble  and  generous  sentiments  which  they  contain,  and  as  reflecting  the  varied 
thought  of  the  different  schools.  The  best  edition  of  his  collected  works  is  Orelli's  (0 
vols.  8vo,  1826-1837).    See  Forsyth's  Life  of  C.  (3864). 

CIC£BO'H&  (from  Cicero,  the  orator  or  speaker),  a  euide,  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  curiosities  and  works  of  art  in  a  town  to  strangers.  Cicerones  are  of  all 
degrees,  from  distinguished  archeeologists,  who  undertake  the  oflSce  as  a  favor,  to  the 
humble  laquais  de  pUiee,  who,  though  quite  indispensable  on  a  first  arrival,  is  too  often 
l)oth  incompetent  and  dishonest.  The  stranger  ought  to  be  particularly  on  his  guard 
against  allowing  a  C.  to  make  purchases  for  or  even  with  him,  as  the  practice  of  adding 
a  commission  to  him  to  the  price  charged  now  prevails  probably  in  every  country  in 
Europe. 

CICHO'BIUM.    See  Chicort  and  £in>iVB. 

GICINBELA,  a  ^enus  of  insects  of  the  order  coleoptera,  section  pentamera,  the  type  of 
a  large  family,  eicindelida.  This  family  is  nearly  allied  to  cambida,  and  the  insects 
belonging  to  it  are  among  the  most  voracious  of  those  beetles  which,  both  in  their  per- 
fect and  lava  stale,  prey  on  other  insects.  They  have  a  strong  head,  with  projecting 
toothed  mandibles,  and  are  particularly  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  hook  or  nail,  which 
is  articulated  by  its  base  to  each  of  tlie  lower  jaws  or  maxillae.  They  are  more  abundant 
in  tropical  than  in  cold  countries;  a  few  species,  none  of  them  large,  are  found  in 
Britain.  The  head  of  the  larva  is  large,  concave  above,  and  the  back  furnished  with 
two  remarkable  hooked  spines,  which  are  said  to  be  used  as  anchors  to  fix  it  at  any  part 
ii  chooses  of  its  burrow  in  the  earth;  whilst  the  soil  which  it  excavates  is  carried  to  the 
mouth  of  the  burrow  in  a  sort  of  natural  basket  formed  of  the  concave  back  of  the 
bend  and  the  recurved  mandibles.  The  larva  lies  in  wait  in  its  burrow,  its  head  just 
level  with  the  ground,  till  its  prey  comes  within  reach,  upon  which  it  suddenly  rushes. 
— 0.  campeMrU,  a  green  species  with  whitish  spots,  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Britain 
in  dry  sandy  places  exposed  to  the  sun. 

CICIBBE'O  is  the  name  given  in  Italy  to  the  professed  gallant  or  constant  attendant 
upon  a  married  lady.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  Italian  society,  it  was  at  one  time  consid- 
ered unfashionable  for  the  husband  to  associate  with  his  wife  anywhere  except  in  his 
own  house.  In  society,  or  at  public  places  of  amusement,  the  wife  was  accompanied 
by  her  C,  who  attended  at  her  toilet  to  receive  her  commands  for  the  day.  This  cus- 
tom, which  was  once  universal,  and  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  much  scandal,  haf 
now  almost  disappeared.     C.  is  synonymous  with  cavaMere  iervente. 

CICOQNARA,  Leopoldo,  Count  da,  1767-1884;  an  archaeologist  and  art-critic  of 
Ferrara.  He  visited  all  the  noted  cities  of  southern  Europe,  studying  them  with  the 
eye  of  an  archaeologist  and  connoisseur.  Kapoleon  found  him  engaged  in  politics  and 
a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of  Modena.  In  1808,  C.  was  made  president  of 
the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Venice.  In  1813-18,  he  produced  his  great  work  on  the 
history  of  art,  designed  to  complete  the  labors  of  Winckelmann  and  d'Agincourt  He 
published  many  other  elaborately  illustrated  works. 

CICO'NIA.    See  Stork. 

CICTT'TA.    See  Hemlock. 

CID'ABIS,  a  genus  of  ecMnidcB  (q.  v.),  or  sea-urchins,  closely  allied  to  the  genus  eehin'm 
itself,  and  included  along  with  it  in  a  family  or  tribe  called  ddarites,  in  which  the 
mouth  and  anus  are  opposite  to  each  other — the  mouth  below,  and  the  anus  above. 
Only  one  species,  C.  papillaia,  has  been  found  in  the  British  seas,  and  that  only  on  the 
coasts  of  Zetland.  The  Zetlanders  call  it  the  piper,  from  a  resemblance  which  they 
trace  in  its  globe  and  spines  to  a  bagpipe.  They  say  that  it  is  sometimes  found  with 
spines  a  foot  long.     The  markings  of  the  shell  and  spines  are  extremely  beautiful. 

CIB  CAMPEABOB  is  the  name  given  in  histories,  traditions,  and  songs  to  the  most 
ci'lebratcd  of  Spain's  national  heroes.  There  is  so  much  of  the  mythical  in  the  history 
of  this  personage,  that  hypercritical  writers,  such  as  Masdca,  have  doubted  his  exist- 
ence; but  recent  researches,  more  particularly  those  of  Dozy,  and  the  investigation  of 
newly  discovered  Arabic  sources,  have  succeeded  in  separating  the  historical  from  the 
romantic.  See  Dozy's  llecherclua  »ur  Vllisffdre  Politique  et  LitUraire  de  VEttpagne  pen- 
dimt  le  moycn  age  (Loydcn,  1849).  The  following  is  the  result  of  these  inquiries: 
Roderigo  Ruy  Diaz  (Roderic  the  son  of  Diego)  was  descended  from  one  of  the  proudest 
families  of  Clistile.  His  name  first  appears'in  a  document  written  in  1064.  dunnir  the 
r<M.irn  of  Ferdinand  of  Leon.     Under  Sancho  II..  son  of  Ferdinand,  he  becnme  stn'ulard- 

bearer  and  commander  of  the  royal  troops.    In  a  war  between  the  two  brothers,  Saneho 
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II.  and  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon»  it  was  a  stratagem  of  Roderic's— which,  aooording  to 
modem  notions,  was  anything  but  honorable — that  secured  the  victory  of  Sancho  at 
Llaniada  (1068)  over  his  brother,  who  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Moorish  king^ 
of  Toledo.  He  appears  at  this  time  to  have  already  been  calTed  the  eampeador,  a  word 
supposed  to  answer  to  our  champion. 

Upon  the  assassination  of  his  friend  and  patron,  king  Sancho,  he  required  the  next 
heir,  don  Alonzo,  to  clear  himself  by  oath  of  any  participation  in  his  brother's  murder, 
ere  the  nobles  of  Leon  and  Castile  should  do  homage  to  him.  By  this  act,  he  incurred 
the  new  monarch's  enmity;  an  enmity  which,  however,  the  king's  policy  concealed  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  anu  he  even  consented  to  Roderic's  marriage  with  his  cousin 
Ximeua — daughter  of  Diego,  duke  of  Asturia.  But  when  the  kin^  thought  the  services 
of  Roderic  no  longer  necessary  to  his  own  safety,  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  latter's 
personal  enemies,  and  banished  him  in  1081.  Roderic  then  joined  the  Moorish  kings  of 
Saragossa,  in  whose  service  he  fought  gainst  both  Moslems  and  Christians.  It  was 
probably  during  this  exile  that  he  was  first  called  the  Cid  or  Sid,  an  Arabic  title  which 
means  lord.  He  frequently  defeated  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  count  of  Barcelona, 
the  latter  of  whom,  Berenguer  Ramon  U.,  he  took  prisoner. 

He  was  again  reconciled  to  the  king,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  when  he  was  con- 
demned to  a  second  exile.  In  order  to  support  his  family  and  numerous  followers,  he 
now  saw  himself  forced  to  carry  his  sword  against  the  Moors,  over  whom  he  gained  a 
victory,  and  established  himself  as  sovereign  or  lord  of  Valencia  (1094).  He  retained 
possession  of  Valencia  five  years,  during  which  time  he  took  many  neighboring 
fortresses.  He  died  of  grief  in  1009,  on  learning  that  his  relative  and  comrade  in  arms, 
Alvar  Faftez,  had  been  vanquished  by  the  Moors,  and  that  the  army  which  he  had  sent 
to  his  assistance  had  been  defeated  near  Alcira.  After  the  Cid's  death,  his  widow  held 
Valencia  till  1103,  when  she  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Almoravides,  and  fly  to 
Castile,  where  she  died  in  1104.  Her  remains  were  placed  by  those  of  her  lord  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Cadefia.  The  Cid  had  a  son,  who  was  slain  by  the  Moors  in 
a  battle  near  Consuegra.  He  also  left  behind  him  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  the  count  of  Barcelona;  the  other  to  an  infant  of  Navarre,  through  whom 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  many  royal  houses  of  Europe  claim  kindred  with  "  Mio  Cid  el 
Campeador.**  Relics  of  the  '* Blessed  Cid,"  as  he  is  still  called  in  Spain,  such  as  his 
sword,  shield,  banner,  and  drinking  cup,  are  still  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  popu- 
lace. The  numerous  Cid  romances  that  were  first  published  in  the  16th  c,  contain  the 
most  romantic  improbabilities  concerning  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  Cid.  See  &lTa  de 
Vario$  Romances  (1550),  and  Romaneero  General  (1604).  These  romances  were  taken 
from  the  ancient  eantaree  (national  songs)  and  poemas,  most  of  which  are  entirely  lost. 
The  most  important  of  modem  works  on  this  subject,  besides  that  of  Dozy  above  men- 
tioned, are  Huberts  Qeschiehte  des  Cid,  etc.  (Bremen,  1829),  and  Southey's  fascinating 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid  (Lond.  1808).  The  former  of  these  is,  however,  the  more  valuable 
in  a  historical  point  of  view.     See  also  Willemaers,  Le  Cid  (Bruss.  1878). 

GIBEB  is  the  fermented  Juice  of  apples,  and  is  extensively  prepared  in  Gloucestershire 
and  other  parts  of  England,  in  Ireland,  in  the  northern  districts  of  France,  and  in  North 
America.  In  Normandy,  a  vast  number  of  varieties  of  acid  or  bitter-apples  are  grown 
for  the  preparation  of  cider.  The  apples  are  first  bruised  in  a  circular  stone-trough  or 
ehase,  by  a  similarly  shaped  stone  or  runner,  which  revolves  by  machinery  in  the  interior 
of  the  trough.  The  pulp  so  obtained  is  placed  in  sieve-bags  made  of  haircloth  or  reed- 
straw,  and  subjected  to  pressure,  which  jrields  a  dark-colored,  sweet  liquid,  and  leaves 
in  the  bag  a  somewhat  dry  residue,  consisting  of  the  pips,  skin,  and  other  fibrous  parts 
of  the  apple.  The  apple-juice  passes  first  into  a  shallow  tub  or  trin,  and  is  almost  Imme- 
diately placed  in  casks  in  a  cool  place,  when  fermentation  begins,  part  of  the  sugar  is 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  in  a  few  days,  a  clear  liquid  is  obtained,  which  can  easily 
he  racked  off  from  sedimentary  matter.  C.  is  largely  used  in  England  as  a  beverage, 
and  is  very  palatable  and  refreshing.  It  contains  from  5^  to  9  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and 
is  therefore  intoxicating  when  drunk  in  quantity.  It  does  not  possess  the  tonic  and 
nourishing  properties,  however,  of  bitter -beer.  C.  quickly  turns  sour,  becoming  hard 
C,  owing  to  the  development  of  lactic  acid,  and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the 
attempt  to  preserve  it. 

CIENFUE'GOS,  a  city  in  Cuba,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island,  on  the  bay  of  Jagua, 
120  m.  s.e.  of  Havana;  pop.  9,950.  It  has  a  ^ood  harbor,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built 
cities  in  the  island.  Railroads  give  communication  with  Cardenas  and  other  towns  on 
the  n.  coast.     C.  was  founded  in  1813  by  a  captain-general  of  that  name. 

C'tB'ZA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  26  m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Segura,  overlooking  a  plain  of  great 
fertility.  The  streets  are  tolerably  wide  and  well  paved,  and  there  are  manufactures 
of  linen,  hempen  fabrics,  wine,  and  oil;  and  silk-worms  are  reared.     Pop.  9,500. 

CIGAB8.    See  Tobacco. 

croOLI,  LuDOvico  Cardi  da.  an  eminent  painter  of  the  later  Florentine  school, 
which,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  c.,  developed,  in  opposition  to  the  languid  mannensts 
•f  the  time,  a  peculiar  edeetic  style  of  art.   C.  was  b.  at  Empoli  in  1559.    His  model  was 
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Oorreggio;  but  as  the  latter  was  deficient  in  design,  and  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
perspective,  C.  endeavored  to  unite  these  with  the  warm  bright  coloring  and  wonderful 
ohiar-oscuro  of  Oorreggio.  He  was  invite(i  by  Clement  VII.  to  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  1618.  Among  C.'s  most  famous  pictures  may  be  mentioned— **  The  Healing  of  the 
Lame  Man"  (St.  Peter's,  Rome),  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Steplien  "  (Ufiizi  Gallery, 
Florence),  "Tobias  in  the  Act  of  Thanking  the  Angel"  (St.  Petersburg),  and  "St, 
Francis,"  a  favorite  subject  with  C.  (Pitti  Palace,  Florence).  C.  was  also  held  in  high 
■estimation  as  an  architect,  and  designed  severe!  of  the  Florentine  palaces. 

CIL'IA,  (Lat.  eyelashes),  a  term  variously  employed  in  botany  and  zoology  to  desig- 
nate fringing  hairs  or  hair-like  processes.  Thus,  the  margins  or  nerves  of  leaves,  petals, 
etc.,  are  often  described  as  ciliated  or  furnished  with  cilia.  The  fine  thread-like  pro- 
cesses which  surround  the  opening  of  the  fniit  of  many  mosses,  are  called  C. ;  but  these 
processes,  when  broader,  are  denominated  teeth. — The  description  and  uses  of  C.  in  the 
animal  kingdom  are  given  in  the  article  Epithelium. 

CILIC'IA,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor,  now  included  in  the  Turkish  eyalet  of 
Koniah.  The  Taurus  range,  which  separated  it  from  Cappadocia.  bounded  it  on  the  n., 
the  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  Cilician  sea  on  the  s.,  while  the  Amanus  and  Pamphylia 
bounded  it  respectively  on  the  e.  and  west.  Lat.  36"  to  SS**  n..  long.  82''  10'  to  87  8  e. 
The  eastern  portion  of  C.  was  fertile  in  ^ain,  wine,  etc. ;  while  the  western  and  more 
mountainous  portion  furnislied  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber  to  the  ancients.  The 
pass  called  by  the  Turks  QOlek  Bogh&z  is  that  by  which  tlie  younger  Cyrus  passed  from 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia  to  Tarsus;  and  it  is  also  the  same  by  which  Alexander  the  great 
entered  Cilicia.    Pop.  about  100.000,  mostly  nomadic. 

In  early  ages,  C.  was  ruled  by  its  own  kings,  the  dynasty  of  Syennesis  being 
apparently  the  most  important.  The  Cilicians  were  a  distinct  people  in  the  time  of 
AenopUon ;  but  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  got  a  footing  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  Cilicians  were  notorious  pirates,  but  having  carried  on  their  depredations  too  close 
to  the  shores  of  Italy,  the  Roman  arms  were  turned  against  them,  and  C.  was  made  a 
Roman  province  in  Pompey*s  time. 

CnCABTT'E,  GiovAKNi.  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy,  which 
had  fallen  into  neglect  during  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages,  was  b.  at  Florence  in 
1240.  At  this  time,  the  fine  arts  were  practiced  in  Italy  chieny  by  Bvzantincs.  and  had 
degenerated  into  a  worn-out  mechanical  conventionalism.  C  at  first  studied  under 
Byzantine  masters,  and  adopted  their  traditional  forms,  but  gradually  excelled  his 
teachers,  made  innovations  on  the  fixed  patterns  set  before  him.  and  gave  life  and 
individuality  to  his  works.  Two  remarkable  pictures  of  the  Madonna  by  C.  are  still 
preserved  in  Florence— one  (chiefljr  Byzantine  in  style)  in  the  academy;  the  other,  dis- 
playing a  more  purely  original  genius,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  It  is  said 
that  this  latter  work  in  the  time  of  C.  was  admired  as  a  miracle  of  art,  and  was  carried 
to  the  church  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession.  More  remarkable  pictures  in  point  of 
expression  or  dramatic  effect,  are  found  in  C.'s  frescoes  in  the  church  of  San  Francisco 
at  Assisi.  C.  died  soon  after  1800.  What  strikes  one  as  very  wonderful  about  C.*8 
pictures,  is  the  accuracy  of  his  naked  figures,  considering  tliat  he  had  no  better  pro- 
fessional guides  than  the  Byzantine  artists.  His  draperies  were  also  very  good,  but 
he  had  apparently  no  knowledge  of  perspective,  though  acquainted  with  architecture. 
Ills  greatest  pupil  was  Giotto  (q.v.). 

CIMARO'SA,  DoMBNico,  an  Italian  composer  of  operas,  was  b.  at  Naples  in  1 755.  and  was 
educated  in  music  under  Sacchini.  and  in  the  conservatory  of  Loretto.  His  first  pieces 
were  the  S(tcnficio  di  Ahramo  and  the  Olympiads,  When  barely  22.  he  had  achieved  a 
reputation  in  all  the  leading  Italian  theaters.  He  was  then  called  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  resided  four  years.  Afterwards,  he  lived  at  various  German  courts;  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  imperial  chapel-master;  and  finally,  he  returned 
to  Italy.  At  Naples,  his  comic  opera.  II  Matrimonio  Segreto,  composed  at  Vienna,  1791, 
was  repeated  57  times  in  succession.  C.  died  at  Venice  in  1801.  His  comic  operas  are 
remarkable  for  their  novelty,  spirit,  whimsicality,  and  liveliness  of  idea,  as  well  as  for 
their  great  knowledge  of  sta^-effect.  The  wealth  and  freshness  of  bis  invention  gave 
rise  to  the  saying,  that  one  finale  of  C.  contained  material  for  a  dozen  operas. 

GIM  BALO,  a  musical  instrument  with  a  set  of  keys  like  the  clavecin  or  harp- 
sichord. 

CDC'BBI,  or  Kim'but,  a  people  who  issued  from  the  n.  of  Germany  in  conjunction 
with  the  Teutones.  and  first  came  into  hostile  contact  with  the  Romans  in  the  eastern 
Alps  in  113  B.C.  They  were  victorious  in  several  great  engagements,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  devastating  Italy  by  sustaining  a  terrible  defeat  from  Marius,  on  the 
Jiaudii  Campi,  near  Verona,  or,  according  to  others,  near  Vercelli.  in  Aug.,  101  b.c. 
Tlieir  infantry  fought  with  their  shields  fastened  together  by  long  chains;  their  horse- 
men, of  whom  they  had  16,000.  were  well  armed  with  helmet,  coat  of  mail,  shield,  and 
spear.  Marius  had  so  chosen  his  position  that  the  sun  and  dust  were  in  their  faces,  and 
yet  they  contested  the  victorj'  most  bravely  with  the  Romans,  who  were  55,000  strong. 
When  the  battle  was  lost,  the  women,  who  remained  in  the  camp  formed  of  the  wagons, 

killed  themselves  and  their  children.     140,000  C.  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle; 
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the  number  of  prisoners  is  given  at  60.000.  It  is  not  till  long  afterwards,  when  the 
Romans  themselves  penetrated,  into  Qermany,  that  the  name  of  the  C.  again  appears. 
Cffisar  represents  the  Aduatici  of  Belgium  as  the  descendants  of  the  C.  and  the  Teu- 
tones.  Tacitus  speaks  of  a  people,  bearing  the  name  of  C,  few  in  number,  but  of  great 
reputation,  that  sent  ambassadors  to  Augustus.  This  people  lived  in  the  extreme  n.  of 
Germany,  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean";  according  to  Plmy  and  Ptolemy,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  called  from  them  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  now  jQtland.  The  ethnology 
of  the  C.  is  doubtful,  Greek  writers  associated  them  groundlessly  with  the  Cim- 
merians (q.v.);  Sallust  calls  them  Gauls;  Ca?aar,  Tacitus,  and  Plutarch  looked  up>on 
them  as  Germans,  and  the  opinion  of  their  German  origin  has  been  adopted  by  most 
moderns.  Yet  II.  Mtlller,  in  his  Marken  des  Vaterlands  (1837),  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  tliey  belonged  to  the  Celtic  race,  and  lived  originally  on  the  n.e.  of  the  Belgje,  of 
kindred  origin;  and  that  their  name  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  Celts  of  Wales 
designate  themselves  to  this  day — Cymri, 

CI'KEX  AND  CiMi'ciDiB.    See  Buo. 

CIMICiyUGA,  or  BroBANE,  an  herb  of  the  order  ranunculacetf.  It  is  the  black 
•nake-root  found  in  all  the  northern  states,-  and  much  used  in  rural  districts  as  a  medicine, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  decoction.  It  is  believed  to  be  useful  in  nervous  diseases,  rheu- 
matism, and  bronchitis. 

CIUIN  KA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  18  m,  s.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.     Pop.  71,  5,721. 

CIMKE  SIANS,  or  Cimme'rh,  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  name  of  the  people  dwell- 
ing *' beyond  the  ocean -stream,"  where  the  sun  never  shines,  and  ])erpctual  darkness 
reigns. — But  the  historic  C.  were  a  people  whose  country  lay  between  the  Borysthenes 
(Dnieper)  and  the  Tanais  (Don),  including  also  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  (Crimea).  The 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  (strait  of  Yenikale)  derived  its  name  from  them.  Being  driven 
out  by  the  Scythians,  they  migrated  to  Asia  Minor,  dwelt  there  for  some  time,  plun- 
dered Sardis,  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Miletura,  and  w^ere  finally  routed  and  expelled 
by  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes,  some  time  after  617  b.c. 

CIH'OIITE.    See  Fullers'  Earth. 

CI'MOH,  an  Athenian  commander,  was  the  son  of  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  at  Mara- 
thon. In  conjunction  with  Aristides,  he  was  placed  over  the  Athenian  contingent  to 
the  allied  fleet,  which,  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias,  continued. 
the  war  against  the  Persians  (477  b.c.).  He  effected  the  important  conquest  of  Eton,  a 
town  on  the  river  Strymon,  then  garrisoned  by  the  Persians.  Later  (according  to 
Clinton.  466  B.C.),  when  commander-in-chief,  he  encountered  a  Persian  fleet  of  350  ^hips 
at  the  river  Eurymedon,  destroyed  or  captured  200,  and  defeated  the  land-forces  on  the 
same  day.  He  succeeded  likewise  in  driving  the  Persians  from  Thrace,  Caria,  and 
Lycia;  and  expended  much  of  the  money  which  he  had  obtained  by  the  recovery  of  his 
patrimony  in  Thrace  upon  the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Athens.  At  this  period  he 
'  appears  to  have  been  the  most  influential  of  the  Athenians.  The  hereditary  enemy  of 
Persia,  it  was  his  policy  to  advocate  a  close  alliance  with  Sparta;  and  when  the  Helots 
revolted,  he  led  an  army  upon  two  occasions  to  the  support  of  the  Spartan  troops:  but 
on  the  latter  occasion,  having  lost  the  confidence  of  his  allies,  he  was  ignominiously 
dismissed.  After  his  return  to  Athens,  his  policy  was  opposed  by  the  democracy, 
headed  by  Pericles,  who  procured  his  banishment  by  ostracism.  He  was  recalled  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  exile,  and  was  instinimental  in  obtaining  a  five  years'  armistice  between 
the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians.  He  died  in  the  year  449  B.C.,  "while  besieging  the  Per- 
sian garrison  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus. 

CINALO'A,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Rio  Cinaloa,  about 
50  m.  from  its  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  California.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  gold- 
w^ashings  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  about  9,000. 

CINALOA.    See  Sinaloa. 

CDTCHO'NA,  a  most  important  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  cinchonacecf;  yield- 
inpT  the  bark  so  much  valued  in  medicine,  known  as  Peruvian  bark,  Jesuits*  bark. 
China  bark,  <}uina,  quinquina,  cinchona  bark,  etc.,  and  from  which  the  important 
alkaloids  quinia  or  quinine  (q.v.),  and  cinchonia  or  cinchonine^  are  obUiined.  Tlie  species 
of  this  genus  are  sometimes  trees  of  great  magnitude;  but  an  after  growth  springing  from 
their  roots  when  they  have  been  felled,  they  often  appear  only  as  large  shrubs;  and  some  of 
them  in  the  highest  mountain -regions  in  which  they  are  found,  are  low  trees  with  steins 
only  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height.  They  exist  only  in  South  America,  between  s.  lat.  20' 
and  n.  Tat.  10",  and  chiefly  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  second  range  of  the  Cordillera.**. 
All  the  cinchonas  are  evergreen-trees;  with  laurel-like,  entire,  opposite  leaves;  stipules 
-which  soon  fall  off;  and  panicles  of  flowers,  which,  in  general  appearance,  are  not 
unlike  those  of  lilac  or  privet.  The  flowers  are  white,  rose-colored,  or  purplish,  and 
very  fragrant.  The  calyx  is  small  and  5-toothed ;  the  corolla  tubular  with  a  salver- 
shaped  deleft  limb.  In  the  true  cinchonas,  the  capsule  splits  from  the  base  upwards; 
the  species  in  which  it  splits  from  alx>ve  downwanis  form  the  sub-genus  €a90onUa;  the 
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distinction  acquiring  importance  from  the  consideration,  that  the  barks  of  the  former 
alone  contain  the  alkaloids  so  valuable  in  medicine;  and  this  property  is  further  limited 
to  those  species  which  have  the  corolla  downy  or  silky  on  the  outside.  Beyond  the 
botanical  limits  thus  narrowly  marked  out,  not  a  trace  of  these  alkaloids  has  yet  been 
discovered  anywhere. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  determining  the  species  by  which  the  different 
varieties  of  C.  bark  known  in  commerce  are  produced.  The  common  commercial 
names  are  derived  partly  from  the  color  of  the  kinds,  and  partly  frum  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  produced,  or  the  ports  where  they  are  shipped.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  now 
ascertained  that  caUsaf/abark,  also  called  royal  or  genuine  yellow  bark,  one  of  the  very 
best  kinds — mostly  shipped  from  Arica — is  chiefly  the  produce  of  C.  calimya,  a  large 
tree,  growing  in  hot  mountain  valleys  of  Bolivia  and  the  south  of  Peru.  To  give  alL 
Uie  varieties  of  bark  and  species  of  tree  would  go  Iwyond  our  limits. 

The  accurate  discrimination  of  the  different  kinds  of  bark  requires  much  experience. 
The  taste  is  always  bitter;  but  it  is  possible  even  to  distinguish  by  the  taste  those  varie- 
ties which  contain  quiuia  most  largely  from  those  in  which  cinchonia  is  most  abundant. 

The  cutting  and  peeling  of  C.  trees  are  carried  on  by  Indians,  who  go  in  parties,  and 
pursue  their  occupation  during  the  whole  of  the  dry  .season.  They  build  a  hut,  which 
serves  both  for  their  abode  and  for  drying  the  bark.  The  trees  are  felled  as  near  the 
root  as  possible,  that  none  of  the  bark  may  be  lost;  and  the  bark  being  stripped  off,  is 
carefully  dried;  the  quilled  form  of  the  thinner  bark  is  acquired  in  drying.  The  bark 
is  made  np  into  packages  of  various  size,  but  averaging  about  150  lbs.  weight,  closely 
wrapped  in  woolen  cloth,  and  afterwards  in  hides,  to  be  conveyed  on  mules*  backs  to 
the  towns.  These  packages  are  called  drums  or  neroom.  It  is  in  them  that  the  bark  is 
always  brought  to  Europe. 

A  number  of  spurious  kinds  of  Peruvian  or  C.  bark  are  either  sent  into  the  market 
separately,  or  are  employed  for  adulterating  the  genuine  kinds.  They  are  bitter  barks, 
and  have,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  febrifugal  properties,  but  are  chemically  and 
medicinally  very  different  from  true  C.  bark.  They  are  produced  by  trees  of  genera 
very  closely  allied  to  cinchona. 

Whilst  C.  trees  have  been  becoming  every  year  more  scarce  in  their  native  regions, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  them  there,  notwithstanding  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  the  bark;  but  the  Dutch  have  recently  made  extensive  plantations 
of  them  m  Java;  and  the  same  has  l)een  done  in  British  India,  from  seeds  and  plants 
obtained  from  the  South  American  governments,  by  Mr.  Markham.  In  the  course  of 
his  researches  in  South  America,  Mr.  Alarkham  found  only  one  C.  tree  planted  by  human 
hands.     See  Peruvian  Bark. 

The  Indians  of  Peru  call  the  C.  trees  kina,  from  w^hence  are  derived  the  names  china, 
quiiia,  etc.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  they  knew  the  use  of  the  bark  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a  medicine  of  greiit  value  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  (see 
AouK),  and  diseases  attended  with  much  febrile  debility;  also  in  certain  forms  of 
neuralgia  (q.v.).  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  It  seisms  to  have  been  first 
imported  into  Europe  in  1639,  by  the  countess  Del  Ciuchon  or  (hinchon,  the  wife  of  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  who  had  been  cured  of  an  obstinate  intermittent  fever  by  means  of  it, 
and  upon  this  account  it  wiis  named  C,  bark  and  cauntefoCs  potrder  (pulvuf  comiH$M\ 
The  Jesuit  missionaries  afterwards  carried  it  to  Rome,  and  distributed  it  through  their 
several  stations,  and  thus  is  acquired  the  name  of  Je^rutt's  bark  and  potrder  of  Vie  fathers 
(pulvis  patrum).  Cardinal  Juan  de  Lugo  having  been  particularly  active  in  recom- 
mending and  distributing  it,  it  was  also  known  as  Carditialde  Lvgo*»  j)oirder.  It  attained 
great  celebrity  in  Spain  and  Italy,  being  sold  at  high  prices  by  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it 
was  lauded  as  an  infallible  remedy,  while  by  moHt  of  the  orthodox  physicians  it  waa 
coldly  received,  and  by  the  Protestants  altoirether  repudiated.  Its  mode  of  action  not 
being  well  understood,  and  the  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable  not  well  defined,  it 
seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  employed  without  due  discrimination,  and  to 
have  fallen  very  much  into  the  hands  of  empirics.  Falling,  however,  into  disuse  in 
Europe,  it  was  again  brouffht  into  notice  by  sir  Rol>ert  Talbor  or  Talbot,  an  English- 
man, who  brought  it  to  England  in  1671,  and  acquired  great  celebrity  through  the  cure 
of  intermittents  by  means  of  it,  and  from  whom  Louis  XIV.  purchased  his  secret  in 
1682.  A  pound  of  bark  at  that  time  cost  100  louis-d'or.  Talbor  seems  to  have  been  a 
vain  and  self-seeking  man,  but  who  had,  nevertheless,  the  acuteness  to  discern  and 
systematically  to  avail  himself  of  the  healing  virtues  of  the  neglected  Jesuits'  bark,  which 
he  mixed  with  other  substances,  so  as  to  conceal  its  taste  and  odor.  Soon  afterwards, 
both  Morton  and  Sydenham,  the  most  celebrated  English  ])hysioians  of  the  age,  adopted 
the  new  remedy;  and  its  use,  from  this  period,  gnidually  extended,  both  in  England  and 
France,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  faculty  of  medieine  in  the  latter  country 
As  it  came  into  gciienil  use,  it  became  a  most  important  article  of  export  from  Peru ; 
but  for  a  long  time,  the  value  of  the  bark  to  be  j)rocured  in  New  Granada  remained 
unknown;  and  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  a  commercial  monopoly,  extraordinary 
methods  were  even  employed  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  known  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period  of  Spanish  rule  in  America.  The  discovery  oi  the  alkaloids  on  which  its 
properties  chiefly  depend,  constitutes  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  medicine,  and  did 
not  take  place  till  the  lieginning  of  the  present  century  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  xj  v/ v^ v  iv 
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The  chief  active  principles  are  the  two  alkaloids,  quinine  (q.v.)  and  cincbonine. 
The  latter  is  not  generally  present  in  so  lai^  a  proportion  as  the  quinine,  and  does 
not  possess  such  powerful  medicinal  properties.  When  isolated,  the  alkaloid  ducfiania, 
or  cinchonine,  has  the  formula  (C4oHa4N<i09),  and  can  be  obtained  in  a  crystallized  state. 

C.  bark  itself  has,  in  later  times^fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  alkaloid  quinine,  whictt  is  now  extensively  in  use  in  medicine  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  or  disulphate  of  quinine,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  twenty 
grains,  in  almost  all  the  cases  to  which  the  bark  was  supposed  to  be  applicable. 

CIHCHONA'CEJB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubB,  and 
herbaceous  plants,  with  simple,  entire,  opposite,  or  whorled  leaves,  and  stipules  between 
their  foot-stalks.  The  calyx  is  adherent  to  the  ovary;  the  corolla  is  tubular  and  regu- 
lar, its  segments  are  equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  calyx,  when  the  calyx  is  divided; 
the  stamens  arise  from  the  corolla,  ana  are  alternate  with  its  segments.  The  ovar^-  is 
surrounded  by  a  disk,  and  usually  two-celled;  the  style  single,  the  fruit  either  splitting 
into  two  halves  or  not  splitting  at  all,  either  dry  or  succulent. — This  order  has  been 
very  generally  regarded  by  botanists  as  a  sub-order  of  nUnacea  (q.v.),  but  far  exceeds  all 
the  rest  of  that  order,  both  in  the  number  and  importance  of  its  species,  of  which  from 
2,500  to  3,000  are  known,  mostly  tropical,  and  the  remainder,  with  few  exceptions,  sub- 
tropical. The  C.  are  nearly  allied  to  caprifdiaeea  (woodbines  or  honeysuckles,  etc), 
and  interesting  relations  have  been  pointed  out  between  them  and  umbeUifera.  They 
constitute  a  very  large  part  of  the  flora  of  tropical  regions.  Besides  the  genus  dnc/uma 
^.v.)  and  other  genera  producing  febrifugal  ImrkB—exostemtna,  condaminta,  Pincknsya, 
jPortlandia,  etc. — the  order  produces  a  number  of  valuable  medicinal  plants,  of  whidi 
ipecacuanha  (q.v.)  is  the  most  important.  The  coffee  (q  v.)  shrub  belongs  to  it;  and 
also  the  tree  wliich  yields  gambir  (q.  v.).  It  produces  a  numl)er  of  plants  employed  in 
dyeing,  among  which  are  the  chay  root  or  choya,  and  some  species  of  moriuda.  Some 
trees  of  this  order  yield  valuable  timber.  Many  of  the  species  have  beautiful  and  frag- 
rant flowers;  and  some  produce  pleasant  fruits,  among  which  are  the  genipap  igeiUpa 
Americana)  of  South  America,  the  native  peach  (wcoc^^pAo^iM  ««(;u^a/u«)  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  voavanga  of  Madagascar  (fxmguena  eduUs). 

CnrCIiniATIf  the  commercial  capital  of  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  and  separates  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  It 
atands  inlat.  39'  6  30'  n.,  and  in  long.  84"  26'  w.,  458  m.  below  Pittsburg,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  Ohio,  as  such,  is  first  formed,  and  600  m.  above  the  junction  of  that 
stream  and  the  Mississippi.  Though  O.  was  founded  in  1788,  3'et  in  1^  it  had  only 
750  inhabitants.  In  the  years  1830,  1830,  1840,  1850,  and  1860,  respectively,  the  census 
returns  showed  a  population  of  9.603,  24,830,  46,838,  115,438,  and  161,004.  In  1870,  it 
had  increased  to  216,289,  including  a  large  proportion  of  Germans  and  Iri>h.  The 
natural  facilities  of  C.  for  commerce  are  great,  and  tliey  have  been  increased  artificial ly 
by  the  Miami  canal,  which  unites  it  with  lake  Erie.  liliilways  branch  off  from  C\  as  a 
center  in  several  directions,  and  the  river  Ohio  gives  facility  for  the  carrying  on  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  commerce.  In  the  ten  3'^ears  ending  1875,  the  exports  averaged 
$301,236,066,  and  the  imports  $314,528,009;  being  togetlier  equivalent  to  about  £110,- 
000,000. 

The  staple  article  of  the  trade  of  C.  is  pork.  In  1874-75, 560, 164  hosrs  were  slaughtered. 
Wine  from  the  Catawba  (q.v.)  grape  is  made  in  the  neighborhood  to  a  great  extent 
The  city  itself  also  is  largely  engaged  in  a  variety  of  important  manufactures,  hundreds 
of  steam-engines  being  employed  in  the  different  establishments,  and  the  aggregate 
product  haying,  in  1874,  been  computed  at  $144,207,371.  The  manufactories  include 
iron-foundries,  rolling-mills,  lard,  oil,  and  stearine  factories;  and  countless  works  con- 
nected with  flour,  clothing,  furniture,  paper,  printing,  tobacco,  soap,  candles,  hats,  etc. 
In  1874.  iron  was  produced  to  the  value  of  $17,000,000;  food.  $24,000,000;  clolhinir. 
$13,230,000;  and  liquors,  $24,000,000.  There  are  about  75  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
including  9  daily,  of  which  3  are  in  German. 

C.  is  substantially  and  handsomely  built.  Its  ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  commercial 
edifices  are  as  numerous  as  befits  the  acknowledged  queen  of  the  west.  The  city 
occupies  chiefly  two  terraces,  which  are  elevated  respectively  50  ft.  and  108  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  For  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  the  water  of  the  Ohio  has 
been  lifted  up  into  an  immense  reservoir,  at  an  expense  of  about  £160,000.  A  large 
suspension  bridge,  100  ft.  above  low-water,  connects  the  city  with  Covington  in  Ken- 
tucky. There  is  a  railway  pier-bridge.  Education  flourishes,  and  there  arc  numerous 
free  schools. 

CINCINNATI  (ante),  the  chief  city  of  Ohio,  covers  an  area  of  24  sq.m.,  and  is  laid 
out  upon  a  plan  substantially  like  that  of  Philadelphia,  the  long  streets  and  avenuues, 
mostly  66  ft.  or  more  in  breadth,  being  generally  well  paved  or  macadamized,  and  some 
of  them  adorned  with  shade-trees.  The  buildings  are  mostly  of  brick.,  and  very  sub- 
stantial. Some  of  the  streets  leading  back  from  the  river  towards  the  high  hills  on  the 
w.  are  of  a  steep  grade.  The  summits  of  these  hills,  which  have  been  made  accessible, 
command  hii^hly  picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  including  a  wide  sweep 
of  the  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  Kentucky.  The  main  portion  of  the 
city  lies  between  Deer  creek  on  the  e.  and  Mill  creek  on  the  w.,  these  two  streams  enter- 
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ing  the  Ohio  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  2^  miles.  The  hillsides  between  the  creeks, 
n.  of  East  Liberty  street  and  Hamilton  road,  are  terraced  with  streets  to  the  summits, 
and  covered  with  dwellings.  On  some  of  the  western  hills  are  vineyards  and  gardens. 
The  suburban  portions  of  the  city  in  various  directions  are  very  attractive,  being  filled 
with  elegant  and  costly  private  residences,  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrublx;ry  and 
cultivated  lawns,  witli  picturesquely  winding  piiths.  There  are  beautiful  drives  in 
various  directions,  the  roads  bein^  fine  and  the  scenery  of  a  very  attractive  charac- 
ter. The  city  is  well  provided  witn  parks  and  public  grounds.  Eden  park,  on  a  hill  in 
the  eastern  district,  commands  a  fine  prospect.  It  contains  216  acres.  Lincoln,  Wash- 
ington, Hopkins,  and  City  parks  near  the  center  of  the  city,  are  beautiful,  though 
small.  Burnet  woods  contains  170  acres,  nearly  all  forest  Spring  Grove,  a  beautiful 
cemetery,  is  8  m.  n.w.  of  the  city,  in  the  valley  of  Mill  creek.  It  is  approached  by  an 
avenue  100  ft  wide,  and  contains  600  acres  of  land  tastefully  laid  out,  and  has  a  large 
number  of  costly  monuments,  amonjg;  which  are  the  Dexter  mausoleum,  and  a  bronze 
statue  commemorating  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1861.  The  most  noteworthy 
work  of  art  in  the  city  is  the  Tyler  Davidson  fountain,  in  Fifth  street  between  Vine  and 
Walnut,  which  was  cast  at  the  royal  foundry  in  Munich,  and  which  cost  ^00,000.  It 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Tyler  Davidson,  aft«r  whose  death  it  was  completed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  Mr.  Henry  Probasco  in  1871.  Btandingin  a  conspicuous  place,  it 
is  an  object  of  perpetual  interest  to  citizens  and  strangers.  During  the  warm  days  of 
summer,  from  early  morning  till  midnight,  its  flowing  jets  make  their  welcome  music, 
and  impart  a  refreshing  coolness  to  the  air.  The  suspension  bridge  across  the  Ohio, 
connecting  Cincinnati  with  the  Kentucky  shore  at  Covington,  was  designed  by  John  A. 
Roebling,  and  completed  in  1867  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000.  Another  bridge,  of  wrought 
iron  anaresting  upon  piers,  connects  the  city  with  Newport,  Kv.,  and  is  used  for  both 
railroad  and  ordinary  travel.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  of  Cincinnati  are  distin- 
guished for  architectural  beauty.  The  U.  8.  government  building,  containing  the  post- 
ofiice,  custom-house,  court-rooms,  and  various  offices,  presents  a  front  of  160  ft  on  Vine 
street,  and  80  ft.  on  Fourth  street  It  is  of  sawed  freestone,  three  stories  high,  in  the 
Roman  Corinthian  style.  The  county  court-house  is  a  square  of  three  stories,  and 
nearly  fire-proof.  Its  cost  was  $500, 000.  With  the  county  jail  in  its  rear  it  occupies  a 
whole  square.  The  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  city  government  are  less  imposing, 
though  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  city  hospital,  consistinff  of  eight  distinct 
buildiDgs  arranged  around  a  central  court,  occupies  a  square  of  nearly  four  acres.  It 
cost  over  $700,000,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  which  is  worth  $800,000  more.  It  has 
accommodations  for  700  patients.  The  public  library,  built  of  brick  in  the  Komancsque 
style,  with  funds  raised  by  taxation,  cost  about  $675,000.  Masonic  hall,  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  105  by  100  ft,  and  four  stories  liigh,  is  a  very  imposing  edifice.  Pike's  opera- 
house  also  is  of  grand  dimensions,  with  a  front  of  134  ft  and  a  depth  of  170  feet 
Mozart  hall  is  a  massive  edifice,  with  an  auditorium  seating  8,000  people.  St 
Xavier's  college  is  a  splendid  building,  in  the  Romanesque  style.  The  city  work- 
house, 615  ft  long,  lias  cells  for  700  prisoners,  with  workshops  and  grounds  for 
their  employment  Longview  asylum  for  the  insane,  at  Carthage,  10  m.  from  the  city, 
is  of  brick  in  the  Italian  style,  612  ft.  long  and  four  stories  in  height  The  value  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  is  $1,000,000.  St.  Peter^s  cathedral  (Iloman  Catholic)  is  the 
finest  diurch  edifice  in  the  city.  It  is  180  ft  long  and  60  and  90  ft  deep,  in  the 
pure  Grecian  style,,  with  a  stone  spire  224  ft  high.  The  number  of  churches  in 
Cincinnati  exceeds  150,  of  which  upwurds  of  40  are  Roman  Catholic,  tlie  rest  being 
divided  among  a  large  number  6i  Protestant  sects.  The  public  library  contains 
60,000  volumes,  the  young  men's  mercantile  library  27,000,  ana  tlie  historical  library 
18,000  and  many  valuable  MSS.  There  are  in  the  citv  five  literary  colleges,  six 
medical  colleges,  one  law  school,  one  college  of  dentistry,  five  commercial  colleges,  and 
a  university.  The  common  schools,  about  80  in  number,  are  well  organized  and 
managed.  The  Woodward  and  Hughes  high  schools  have  a  high  reputation  for  efll- 
ciency.  The  Roman  Catholics  support  over  100  parochial  schools.  The  Wesleyan  col- 
lege for  women,  established  here  in  1842,  has  preparatory,  academic,  and  collegiate 
departments,  and  a  department  of  music  and  art  8t  Xavier's  college,  administered  by 
the  Jesuits,  affords  instruction  to  many  students.  Lane  theological  seminary,  on  Wal- 
nut hills,  a  Presbyterian  institution,  was  organized  in  1829,  with  an  endowment  of 
$200,000.  Cincinnati  is  the  center  of  a  vast  network  of  railroads,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  in  direct  and  easy  communication  with  every  jportion  of  the  country.  It  is  con- 
nected with  lake  Erie  by  the  Miami  canal,  and  the  Ohio  river  opens  for  it  a  channel  of 
intercourse  with  a  va^^t  region,  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  commerce.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  papers  and  other  periodicals,  and  is  the  center  of  a 
vast  and  various  manufacturing  industnr  and  a  widely  extended  commerce.  Pop.  in 
'80,  255,804  The  city  was  founded  in  17&  bv  settlers  from  New  Jersey.  Hostile  Inciians 
at  that  time  rendered  the  navigation  of  the  Oliio  difiScult  and  dangerous,  and  its  prog- 
ress for  tnanv  years  was  slow.  After  the  introduction  of  steam  it  grew  rapidly.  Thou^Jn 
saved  from  the  inroads  of  slavery  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  its  proximity  to,  and  its 
social  and  commercial  relations  with,  the  slave  states,  induced  among  its  inhabitants  an 
inveterate  opposition  to  every  scheme  of  cmanciptition.  From  18K31  to  1838,  the  public 
discussion  of  slavery  there  was  hardly  less  odious  and  dangerous^, g^^gi^  k  ;^^J^^^ 
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Orleans  and  Richmond.  Two  or  three  times  an  anti-slavery  press  established  there  br 
James  G.  Birney  was  destroyed  by  a  mob,  with  the  open  and  avowed  sanction  of  emi- 
nent citizens  and  the  connivance  of  the  city  government.  The  excuse  urged  for  these 
outrages  was  that  C.  depended  for  her  prosperity  largely  upon  her  trade  with  the  slave 
states,  and  that  this  trade  would  not  be  retaine(l  if  an  anti-blavery  journal  were  toler- 
ated. The  city  \vas  a  rendezvous  and  a  thoroughfare  for  fugitive  slaves  on  their  flight  to 
Canada,  and  thus  served  to  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  constant  fermentation.  Levi 
Coflin.  a  Quaker  citizen  of  tlic  place,  who  lately  died  at  an  advanced  age,  was  proud  to 
declare  that  he  had  harbored  no  less  than  8,000  of  these  fugitives,  not  one  of  whom  failed 
to  make  good  his  escape.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population,  moreover,  were  natives 
of  the  south,  and  therefore  in  natural  sympathy  with  the  region  whence  they  had  emi- 
grated. So  strong  was  this  sympathy  in  1862,  when  an  attack  by  a  confederate  force 
was  expected,  tliat  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  put  th^.  city  under  martial  law.  These 
memories,  however  unpleasant,  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  a  period  now  happily  passed 
away. 

CUICINAATI  (the  Cincinnatuses),  a  society  or  order  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  established  by  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army  in  1783,  **  to  perpetuate 
their  friendship,  and  to  raise  a  fund  for  relieving  the  widows  and  orf^ans  of  those  who 
bad  fallen  during  the  war."  It  was  so  named  because  it  included  patriots,  headed  by 
Washington,  who  in  many  instances  had  left  rural  affairs  to  serve  their  country  (see 
CiNcraNATUB).  The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  bald  eagle  suspended  by  a  dark- blue 
ribbon  with  white  borders,  symbolizing  the  union  of  1^'rance  and  America.  On  the 
breast  of  the  eagle  there  is  a  figure  of  Cincinnatus  receiving  the  military  ensiims  froia 
the  senators,  with  the  plow  in  ihe  background;  round  the  whole  are  the  words,  Omnia 
reliquU  tertare  rempubtieam.  On  the  reverse,  the  same  hero  is  represented  crowned  by 
fame  with  a  wreath  on  which  is  inscribed  virtu ti$  prtnnium,  etc.  As  this  distinction 
was  made  hereditary,  it  was  attacked  as  opposed  to  republican  equality.  Franklin  sa^w 
in  it  the  germ  of  a  future  aristocracy,  and  at  a  meeting  heid  in  Philadelphia  in  1784^ 
several  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  society,  and  in  several  of  the 
states  it  was  auietly  abolished.  There  are  still,  however,  several  state  societies^  whicli 
hold  a  general  meeting  by  delegates  tnennially. 

CINCINNATI,  SOCIETY  OF  THE  (ante).  At  the  second  general  meeting,  in  1787, 
"Washington  was  elected  president-general,  and  was  re-elected  every  third  year  during 
his  life.  His  successors  in  office  were  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  Pinckneys;  and 
when  Lafayette  visited  the  country  in  1824,  he  was  its  only  surviving  maj.gen.  The 
last  survivor  of  the  original  association  was  Hobert  Burnet,  of  New  Tork,  who  died  in 
1854.  The  society  now  exists  but  in  four  or  five  states.  Hamilton  Fish,  ex-secretary 
of  state,  is  the  presiding  officer,  and  the  largest  gatherings  are  at  the  annual  meetings 
in  New  York  city.  Nearly  all  the  prominent  generals  in  the  U.  8.  army  have  been 
or  are  now  members  of  the  society.  It  has  been  thought  or  charged  that  the  society  has 
some  political  partisan  significance  or  inclination,  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  Tam. 
many  societv,  which  is  aggressively  partisan,  was  started  to  oppose  the  society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  because  the  latter  was  supposed  to  be  established  m  the  interest  of  the 
wealthier  and  more  aristocratic  classes. 

cnrCIHVAT'Ufl,  Lucira  Qumcnus,  a  Roman  consul,  regarded  by  the  later  Romans 
as  the  model  of  antioue  virtue  and  simple  manners.  So  far  as  we  can  discern  his  char- 
acter through  the  ven  of  legend,  C.  appears  to  have  been  a  violent  patrician.  About 
460  B.C.,  he  was  chosen  consul,  and  two  jears  later  was  made  dictator.  When  the 
messengers  from  Rome  came  to  tell  C.  of  his  new  dignity,  they  found  him  plowing  on 
his  small  farm.  He  soon  rescued  the  consul  Lucius  Minucius,  who  had  been  defeated 
and  surrounded  by  the  u£qul  Livy's  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  deliverance 
was  effected  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr,  who  points  out  the  inconsistencies  and  impossibili- 
ties of  the  story,  and  seems  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  mere  myth.  We  are  next 
informed  that,  after  a  dictatorship  of  sixteen  days,  C.  returned  to  his  small  farm  on 
the  Tiber.  When  80  years  old,  he  was  once  more  made  dictator  (4S9  B.C.),  and  sup- 
pressed a  threatened  plebeian  insurrection. 

CINDES-BSD,  a  name  given  by  the  qnarrymen  to  a  stratum  of  the  Upper  Purbcck 
series,  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  loosely  aggregated  shells  of  a  small  oyster 
{oetrea  dtHtorta). 

CIN'EAS,  the  chief  adviser  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epinis.  His  most  fainons  work 
was  in  visiting  Rome,  to  arrange  for  peace,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  In  880  B.C. 
In  Rome,  he  learned  in  a  single  day  the  name  of  every  man  of  importance  in  the  city. 
He  was  not  successful  In  securing  peace,  and  when  he  returned  he  told  Pyrrhoa  that 
Rome  was  a  temple  and  its  senate  an  assembly  of  kings. 

CIHSEA'XIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  emrvpodUB,  sub-order  cfyr^pibiferm, 
ver^  nearly  allied  to  tenecio  (groundsel,  ragwort,  etc.),  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
having  the  involucre  formed  of  one  row  of  equal  erect  scales.  The  species  are  numer> 
ous,  and  widely  diffused  over  the  world  in  very  various  climates.  Tliejr  are 
annual  or  perennial  herbaceous  plants;  with  simple,  generally  toothed  or  sinuate 
leaves.     Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  ashy  appearance  of  the  lower  part  of 
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the  leave**,  whence  their  name  (Lat.  einis,  -eria,  ashes).  The  leaves  are  often  covered 
with  a  peculiar  sort  of  down.  Two  small  species  are  natives  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain.  The  flowers  of  some  are  very  pretty.  G.  maritima,  a  native  of  the  f.  of 
Europe,  and  other  species,  have  for  some  time  been  much  cultivated  in  gardens  and 
green-houses.     Many  hybrids  and  varieties  have  been  produced  by  cultivation' 

CIir'EBABY  UBH8  (Lat.  dnis,  ashes)  were  used  by  the  nations  of  antiquity  to  contaia 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  when  gathered  from  the  funeral  pile.  Previous  to  being  deposited 
in  the  urn,  the  embers  were  soaked  with  wine;  the  urn  was  then  placed  in  a  niche  in  the 
family  mausoleum.  Onlv  the  wealthy  could  afford  so  expensive  a  rite.  C.  U.  were  either 
sculptured  in  marble,  or  formed  of  clay  or  glass.  They  were  not  always  in  the  form  in 
which  we  commonly  see  them  represented  on  modern  tombs.  The  celebrated  cinerary 
urn  known  by  the  name  of  the  Portland  or  Barberini  vase,  preserved  in  the  British: 
museum,  a  beautiful  production  of  Greek  art,  was  discovered  about  tlie  middle  of  the 
16th  c,  in  a  marble  sarcophagus  in  a  sepulcher  (believed  to  be  that  of  the  Romaa 
emperor  Alexander  Severus,  228-285  a.d.)  at  Monte  del  Grano,  near  Rome.  The  height 
of  the  urn  is  10  inches.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  yet  discovered  in  the  British  isles,  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  royal  Irish  academy.  It  was  found  in  a  small  stone 
chamber  near  Bagnalstown,  co.  of  Carlow.  It  is  composed  of  very  fine  clay,  and  is  but 
2i  in.  high.     It  contained  the  burnt  bones  of  an  infant  or  very  young  child. 

GINX'SI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  14  m.  w.n.w.of  Palermo,  near  the 
coast.  It  is  a  neat,  cheerful  town,  with  straight,  regular  streets^  and  has  6,7l4  inhabit- 
ants.    The  Benedictine  convent  here  was  once  a  feudal  castle. 

Cnf'lfA,  Lucius  Coknelius,  a  Roman  noble,  was  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  faction  of  Marlus.  After  Sulla  liad  driven  Marius  from  the  city,  and  before  setting 
out  on  his  expedition  against  Mithridates,  he  allowed  C.  to  be  elected  to  the  consulship. 
But  C.  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  that  ofllce  (87  B.C.),  than  he  impeached  bulla,  endeav- 
ored to  form  an  interest  among  the  citi7.ens  who  had  been  added  to  Rome  after  the 
social  war,  and  agitated  for  the  recall  of  Marius.  The  events  which  led  to  the  return  of 
Marius  are  stated  in  the  article  Marius  (q.v.).  After  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, in  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  orators  were  slain,  Marius  and 
C.  declared  themselves  consuls.  On  the  death  of  Marius,  which  occurred  within  a  few 
days  of  his  usurpation,  C.  made  L.  V.  Flaccus  his  colleague  for  that  3'ear.  and  O.  P. 
Oarbo  for  the  two  succeeding  years.  In  84  B.C.,  he  prepared  to  meet  Bulla,  who  was 
then  on  his  way  from  the  east  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  l)ut  was  slain  by  his 
disaffected  troops  at  Brundusium.  During  his  fourth  consulate,  his  daughter  Cornelia 
had  l)eeu  married  to  Julius  Oaesar. 

GIH'irABAB,  an  ore  of  mercury,  from  which  almost  all  the  mercury  of  commerce  is 
obtained.  Ciiemically,  it  is  a  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  containing  86.2  parts  of  mercury 
and  18.8  of  sulphur.  It  occurs  both  ciystallized  and  massive,  not  unfrequently  dissem- 
inated. Its  crystals  are  six-sided  prisms.  It  vanes  from  perfectly  opaque  to  almost 
transparent;  has  an  adamantine  almost  metallic  luster,  and  a  carmine  color,  with  a  bright 
scarlet  streak.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8  to 8. 2.  IlepaUe  C,  so  called  from  its  liver-brown 
color,  is  a  variety  containing  a  little  carbon.  C.  sometimes  occurs  in  primitive  rocks, 
but  more  frequently  in  tliose  of  the  coal  formation,  and  is  sometimes  even  intimately 
mixed  with  coal  itself.  It  is,  however,  a  rare  mineral,  and  is  nowhere  found  in  Britain. 
The  C.  mines  of  Ahnaden,  in  Spain,  have  been  worked. for  about  2,800  years,  and  are 
still  the  must  productive  in  the  world.  At  Almaden,  the  C.  is  found  in  a  dark-colored 
slate  mixed  with  quartzlte.  Next  to  the  mines  of  Almaden,  rank  those  of  Idria  in  Car- 
niola.  C.  mines  exist  also  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Peru,  California,  China,  Japan,  etc. 
C.  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  vermiaon, 

GinAM  IG  ACID  AMD  THE  CnmAmX  SEUEB.  Clnnamyl  is  a  compound  radical, 
as  yet  unisolated,  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  CitUTOt,  and  which  includes 
amongst  its  compounds  cinnamic  acid  (CisHiOs.UO),  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  is 
chemically  a  slightly  impure  aldehyde  of  cinnamic  acid,  or  a  hydride  of  cinnamyl 
(CisHiOs.U),  chloride  of  ciunamyl  (CitHTOfl,Cl),  styroae  or  pcruvine,  known  chemically 
as  cinnamic  alcohol  (Ci«lli»0«),  cinnanu)!  and  styrol.  each  represented  by  the  formula 
Ciflll«.  and  styracin  (CmHicO*).  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  most  important  of 
these  compounds — viz.,  cinnamic  acid  and  oil  of  cinnamon.  Cinnamie add  {Ci%UtOi) 
crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolve  readily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ana  ether.  It  fuses  at  266",  and  boils 
with  or  without  decomposition,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  bested,  at 
about  STO'*.  It  is  converted  by  most  decomposing  agents  into  benzoyl  compounds, 
such  as  benzoic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  etc. ;  for  example,  when  fused  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  it  as«iimilates  the  elements  of  water,  and  breaks  up  into  aoctio  and  benzoic 
acids;  when  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead,  it  is  converted  into  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and 
benzoic  acid.  etc.  It  exists  naturally  in  a  free  state  in  liquid  storax,  the  balsams  of 
Tolu  and  Pern,  and  gum  benzoin,  and  is  often  deposited  in  large  crystals  from  old  sam- 
ples of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  from  cinnamon  water.  It  is  always  formed  from  oil  of 
cinnamon  when  the  latter  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  it  has  been  syntheti-. 
cally  or  artificially  formed  by  exposing  equivalent  quantities  of  chloracetyl  (C«HsOflCl) 
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aud  oil  of  bitter  almoDcU  (CuHtOa)  to  a  prolonged  heat  in  a  closed  glass  tube.  OH  of 
cinnaffioii  aud  oilofcaintia,  although  prepared  from  different  kinds  of  trees,  are  virtually 
idcuticid  in  their  compositioD,  each  consisting  mainly  of  cinnamic  aldehyde,  or  hydride 
of  cinnamyl,  mixed  with  certain  resinous  matters.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  an  article  of  the 
materia  Inedica.  and  in  doses  of  one  minim  to  a  five-gi'ain  pill,  forms  an  excellent  aro- 
matic addition  to  cathartic  pill-musses. 

CIN  NAXOV  is  the  spicy,  aromatic,  and  stimulating  bark  of  certain  species  of  the 
|[('niis  ciniiamamum.  This  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  lauraeea,  and  was  formerly 
included  in  laurus.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  species,  natives  of  tropical 
aud  subtropical  parts  of  the  east  O.  has  been  in  use  from  the  remotest  anticjuity.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  a  name  almost  the  same  as  that  which  it  still 
bears  in  most  languages.  The  finest  kind  is  said  to  be  chiefly  produced  bv  eiJiTiamomiim 
M^ylanicum  (formerly,  laurut  dnnamomum),  which  chiefly  grows  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
although,  having  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  in  1782,  along  with  various  other 
plants  of  the  east,  it  is  now  cultivated  there  to  some  extent.  The  tree  attains  the 
height  of  20  to  80  ft.,  and  is  sometimes  li  foot  in  thickness.  Its  bark  is  of  a  grayish- 
brown  color,  internally  of  a  yellowish  red.  The  leaves  are  oval,  4  to  6  in.  long,  with 
a  blunt  point,  and  marked  with  three  principal  nerves.  They  have  the  taste  of  cloves. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  silkv  gray  on  the  outside,  and  a  pale-yellowish  color  internally. 
The  fruit  is  somewhat  like  an  acorn  in  shape;  it  is  a  small  drupe,  brown  when  ripeL 
There  are  two  seasons  of  cinnamon-harvest  in  Ceylon,  the  first  commencing  in  April, 
and  the  last  in  Nov. — the  former  being  that  in  which  the  chief  crop  is  obtained.  The 
branches  of  8  to  5  years'  growth  bein^  cut  down,  the  epidermis  is  scraped  away;  the  bai^ 
is  then  ripped  up  longitudinally  with  a  knife,  and  gradually  loosened,  till  it  can  be 
taken  off.  The  slices  are  then  exposed  to  the  sun,  when,  as  it  dries,  it  curls  up  into  quUU^ 
the  smaller  of  which  are  inserted  into  the  larger,  and  the  whole  tied  up  in  bundles  of 
about  88  lbs.  each.  C.  is  examined  and  arranged  according  to  its  quality  by  persons 
who  are  oblieed  for  this  purpose  to  taste  and  chew  it,  although  in  a  short  time  it  pro- 
duces painful  effects  on  their  mouths  and  tongues.  The  finest  C.  is  yielded  by  the 
young  branches  of  the  tree,  especially  by  the  numerous  shoots  which  spring  up  from 
the  stump  after  a  tree  has  been  cut  down,  and  which  are  cut  when  about  10  ft  long, 
and  of  the  tliickness  of  an  ordinary  walking-stick.  The  smell,  particularly  of  the  thin- 
nest pieces,  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and  the  taste  pungent  and  aromatic,  with  a  mixture 
of  sweetness  and  astringency.  It  is  used  like  other  spices  b^  cooks  and  confectioners, 
and  also  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  carminative.  The  average  quantity 
annually  imported  into  London  is  about  600,000  lbs.  Its  virtues  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  essential  oil  which  it  contains  {oil  of  dnnanum).  Oil  of  cassia  is  very  often  substi- 
tuted for  this  oil,  as  cassia — which,  however,  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  muci- 
laginous taste — is  for  cinnamon.  The  root  of  the  cinnamon-tree  contains  camphor.  The 
fruit  yields  a  concrete  oil,  called  cinnamon  »uet,  which  Is  highly  fragrant,  and  in  Ceylon 
was  formerly  made  into  candles,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  king. — Cassia  (q.v.)  is  the 

Sroduce  of  another  species  of  cinnumomum, — C.  Umreiriif  a  native  of  Cochin  China  and 
apan,  is  said  to  yield  a  bark  even  superior  to  that  of  G.  zeylanicum.  A  species  of  C, 
which  ascends  to  the  elevation  of  8,500  ft  in  the  8ikkim  Himalaya,  deserves  a  trial  even 
in  the  climate  of  Britain. 

The  constituents  of  C.  are  a  volatile  oil  {oU  of  C.\  tannin,  starch,  mucHa^,  woody- 
fiber,  resin,  coloring  matter,  and  an  acid.  The  oil  of  C.  is  generally  prepared  in  Ceylon 
by  grinding  the  coarsest  pieces  of  C,  soaking  them  in  sea- water  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  distilling.  Two  oils  pass  over,  one  lighter,  the  other  lieavier  than  water.  Oil 
of  C.  varies  in  color  from  yellow  to  cherry -red,  the  yellow  variety  beinr  considered  the 
best,  and  is  most  highly  esteemed.  Oil  of  0.  leaf\^  prepared  from  the  leaves  in  Ceylon 
by  a  similar  process,  and  is  met  with  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  c^e?M  oU,  which  it 
xnuch  resembles  in  odor.  C.  wiJteT  is  obtained  by  adding  water  to  C,  and  distilling  a 
large  quantity,  or  by  diffusing  the  oUitf  C.  through  water  by  the  aid  of  sugar  or  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia.  BpirU  of  C.  is  procured  by  acting  upon  C.  with  spirit  of  wine  and 
water,  and  distilling;  and  tincture  of  0.,  by  soaking  C.  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  straining. 
The  medicinal  properties  of  C,  and  its  preparation,  are  aromatic  and  carminative,  and 
it  is  serviceable  in  cases  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in  cases  of  flatulence  and  spas- 
modic states  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal. 

CIHVAX0H-8T0NS,  a  precious  stone,  of  which  the  flner  specimens  are  highly 
esteemed;  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  garnet  (q.v.).  Its  color  varies  from  hyacinth 
red  to  orange  yellow;  and  when  pure,  it  is  transparent  It  is  composed  essentially  of 
silica,  alunima,  and  lime.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Ceylon,  where  vast  bowlders  of  gneiss 
containing  it  in  profusion  exist  in  many  places. 

cnr'KTBIS.    See  BuK-BniDS. 

€INQU]£  CZV'TO  (Ital.),  five  hundred.  A  technical,  er  rather  dang  artilUc  term, 
used  to  designate  the  style  of  art  which  arose  in  Italy  after  the  year  1500,  and  which 
tiierefore  belongs  to  the  16th  c. ;  i.e.,  after  the  fall  of  all  the  great  schools.  It  is  sensu- 
ous in  its  character,  the  subjects  chosen  being  usually  borrowed  from  heathen  mythology 

or  history  uigitizeaoy  vjiv^v^viv 
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CIHQinB'TOni,  in  botany.    See  Potbntilul 


CUTQUEFOIL,  a  common  bearing  in  heraldry.  It  is  usually  depicted  with  the  leaves 
issuing  from  a  ball  as  a  center  point. — C.,  in  architecture,  is  an  ornamental  foliation  in 
five  compartments,  used  in  the  tracery  of  windows,  panel! ngs,  and  the  like.  The  C. 
is  often  represented  in  a  circular  form,  the  spaces  between  the  points  or  cusps  repre- 
senting the  five  leaves. 

The  C.  of  heraldry  and  of  architecture  is  not  derived  from  any  leaf  of  five  leaflets, 
but,  as  its  perfect  regularity  of  form  indicates,  from  the  flower  of  the  plant  called  C. 
(potentilla),  or  other  similar  flower  of  five  petals  or  leaves.  The  C.  thus  closely  resembles 
the  rose,  with  which  it  would,  indeed,  be  identified,  but  that  a  double  and  not  a  single 
rose  is  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  heraldry  and  decorative  art. 

CINQTJE'  POETS  (Fr.  five  ports).  It  is  said  that  the  five  maritime  ports  of  England 
lying  opposite  to  the  coast  of  France — Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Hast- 
ings— were  enfranchised  in  tlie  time  of  Edward  the  confessor.  But  it  was  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Hastings  that  the  conqueror,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  wield  the  resources 
of  the  seaports  with  greater  vigor,  constituted  this  whole  line  of  coast  into  a  jurisdic- 
tion entirely  separate  from  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  erected  it  into  a  sort 
of  county  palatine,  under  a  warden  or  guardian,  the  seat  of  whose  administration  was 
in  Dover  Castle.  The  warden,  whose  ofiice  corresponded  to  that  of  the  ancient  count 
of  the  Saxon  coast  {c&mee  littoria  Saxonici),  exercised  jurisdiction,  civil,  military,  and 
naval,  uniting  in  his  single  person  the  functions  of  sheriiT,  custos  rotulorum,  lord-lieu- 
tenant, and  admiral.  Privileges  equal  to  those  originally  bestowed  on  the  C.  P.  were  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  so-called  ancient  towns  of  Winchelsca  and  Kye,  and  most  of  the 
municipal  towns  had  subordinate  ports  and  towns  attached  to  thorn,  which  were  called 
members.  In  place  of  the  Saxon  terms  of  aldermen  fmii  freemen,  those  oi  jurats  and 
barons  were  introduced,  and  the  latter  term  has  always  been  applied  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  C.  P.  iu  parliament.  The  chief  function  performed  by  the  C.  P.  in  early 
times  consisted  in  furnishing  such  shipping  as  was  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
state,  the  crown  bavin <r  possessed  no  permanent  navy  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  bound  to  provide  no  less  than  57  ships,  fully 
equipped  and  manned  at  their  own  cost;  though  the  weight  of  this  heavy  burden  was 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  provision,  that  the  period  of  gratuitous  service  should  be 
limited  to  15  days,  in  consequence  of  the  warlike  navy  which  they  were  Ihfis  com- 
pelled to  maintain,  the  C.  P.  became  so  confident  in  their  strength,  and  so  insolent  and 
audacious,  as  not  only  to  undertake  pirntical  expeditions,  but  even  to  make  war  and 
form  confederacies  as  independent  slates.  Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
lord- wardens  were  in  use  to  nominate  the  barons,  or  parliamentary  representatives  of 
the  C.  P.;  but  in  1C89,  an  act  was  passed  to  "declare  the  right  and  freedom  of  elec- 
tion of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  cinque  ports."  The  reform  bill  of 
1832  reduced  the  number  of  members  sent  to  parliament  by  the  C.  P.  from  16  to  8, 
and  the  municipal  reform  act  has  broken  up  the  aLcient  organization  of  the  ports, 
and  assimilated  their  internal  arrangements  to  those  of  other  English  municipalties. 
The  ancient  courts  of  Stepway,  Brotherhood,  and  Guestling  are  still  occasionally  held, 
but  their  powers  scarcely  extend  beyond  matters  of  form,  such  as  appointing  the 
barons,  who  are  to  exercise  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  ports,  which  consists  in  carry- 
ing the  canopy  over  the  sovereign's  head  at  a  coronation.  The  lord-warden's  juris- 
diction, in  relation  to  civil  suits  and  proceedings,  was  abolished  by  18  and  19  Vict,  c 
48,  amended  by  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  1. 

CIK'TBA,  a  small  but  picturesquely  situated  town  in  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Estrcmadura,  al}out  15  m.  w.n.w.  of  Lisbon,  with  a  pop.  of  4,000.  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Cintra,  and  is  surrounded  by  country  residences.  There  is  a 
palace  at  C,  a  strange  mixture  of  Moorish  and  Christian  architecture,  anciently  occu- 
pied by  the  Moorish  kings,  and  subsequently  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Christian  mon- 
archs.  A  charming  view  of  the  town  and  of  the  sea  is  to  be  had  from  the  top  of  a  hill 
crowned  with  the  riiins  of  a  Moorish  castle.  On  another  bill-top  stands  La  Penna.  once 
a  convent,  now  a  residence  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  has  restored  and  ^ven  it  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  feudal  castle.  In  the  neighborhood,  also,  is  what  is  called  the 
Cork  convent,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  cells— which  are  cut  out  in  the  rock — 
being  lined  with  cork  to  prevent  damp. 

C.  is  historically  remarkable  for  the  convention  concluded  here,  Aug.  22.  1808, 
between  the  Enirlish  and  French,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal. 
Junot  had  been  defeated  by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vimieira,  and  had  retreated  towards 
Torres  Vedras  and  Lisbon,  whither  the  English  under  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,who  had  just 
arrived  and  assumed  the  chief  command,  were  preparing  to  follow  them.  But  the 
French,  despairing  of  finally  holding  out,  agreed  to  evacuate  the  country,  on  co.iditioa 
of  not  bfeing  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  but  landed  on  the  coa^t  of  France,  retaining 
their  arms  and  eflfocts.  This  convention  excited  the  greatest  public  indignation  both  in 
the  Peninsula  and  in  England.  Several  English  newspapers  appeared  in  mourning,  and 
the  ministry  were  obliired  to  have  the  crenerals  who  signed  the  convention  tried  by  a 
.court-mnriral,  which,  however,  resulted  in  their  ncoiiittal.  In  fact,  though  the  terms  of 
the  convention  might  l)e  advantageous  for  the  >  .ench,  to  obtain  immediate  possession 


of  Portugal  and  Lisbon,  instead  of  beinff  put  to  the  necessity  of  a  bloody  siege  for 
monihs,  was  no  less  advantageous  to  the  English  and  their  allies.  8uch,  at  least,  was 
the  opinion  of  two  competent  judges — Napoleon  and  Wellington. 

CIO'NE,  And&ba  dl    See  Orcaona. 

CIOTAT,  La,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  situated  on  the 
w.  side  of  a  bay  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  15  m.  s.e.  of  Marseilles,  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  clad  with  olive,  orange,  and  pomegranate  plantations.  It  is  well  built  and  lias 
a  good  and  commodious  harbor,  formed  by  a  mole,  and  well  defended.  The  industry 
consists  in  cotton-spinning,  ship-building,  and  an  active  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  dis- 
trict.    Pop.  '73,  8,232. 

CI'PHEB,  an  ornamental  arrangement  of  the  initial  letters  of  a  name,  by  which  thej 
become  also  a  private  mark,  adopted  by  artists  and  architects  as  distinctive  of  their 
work.     That  of  Albrecht  Darer  is  well  known. 

CI'PHE&-WIUTIHe.    Bee  Cbtftoorafht. 

€IPSIA'm,  Qiambattista,  painter  and  copper-engraver,  was  b.  in  Florence,  1733, 
or,  according  to  others,  in  1727,  and  when  19  years  old,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  choae 
Correggio  as  a  model,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation.  Invited  by  certain  English 
residents  in  Rome,  the  artist  came  to  London  about  1754,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  royal  academy  (founded  1769)  and  died  in  1786.  Uis  drawing  is 
correct,  his  coloring  harmonious,  his  heads  have  grace  and  loveliness,  and  the  general 
style  of  his  works  is  attractive,  although  exceedingly  conventional.  A  series  of  small 
oopper-plate  illustrations  of  Orlando  Fwriato  well  exemplifies  Ids  graceful  style.  Several 
of  mrtolozzi*s  best  engravings  are  in  C.'s  manner. 

CIBCX'A  (from  Qiree,  q.v.),  a  eenus  of  rather  pretty  little  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Onagr<uetB,  with  a  deeply  2-cleft  calvx,  a  corolla  of  two  petals,  and  two 
stamens.  C.  lutetiana  is  frequent  in  shadv  situations  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  bears  the  English  name  of  £nohai9tbr'8  Nightshade,  and 
in  Germany  it  is  called  Hexenkraut  (witches'  herb).  The  origin  of  such  names  is  not 
easily  explained.  The  plant  possesses  no  remarkable  properties,  being  merely  a  little 
astringent.    Other  species  are  found  in  the  Himalayas,  etc. 

CIUCAR,  an  Indian  term  applied  to  the  component  parts  of  a  province,  each  of 
which  is  administered  by  a  deputy  governor.  In  f^nglish,  it  is  principally  employed  in 
the  name  of  the  Northern  Circars,  used  to  designate  a  now  obsolete  divisKm  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  which  consisted  of  a  narrow  slip  of  territory  lying  along  the  w.  side 
of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  from  15"  40'  to  20°  17'  north.  These  Northern  Circars  were  Cicacole, 
Rajah  mundry,  EUore,  Gondapilly,  and  Guntoor,  in  all  80.000  sq.  miles. 

CIBCA88IA,  a  division  of  the  Western  Caucasus,  comprising  the  n.,  and  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  s.  slope  of  that  mountain-range  extending  in  lat.  42"*  to  45"  n.,  and  long.^7°  to 
47^  east.    See  Caucasus. 

CIBCASSIAirs,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  nsme  given  to  all  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus;  in  a  narrower  sense,  it  denotes  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
western  part  of  the  range  which  is  called,  in  consequence,  Circassia.  The  C.  proper, 
however,  occupied  only  the  s.w.  wing  of  the  Caucasus,  with  the  exclusion  of  Aliasia. 
or  the  portion  between  the  Black  sea  in  the  w.  and  the  lower  bank  of  the  river  Kuban 
in  the  north.  Tlie^  call  themselves  Adigh6,  but  the  Russians  and  Turks  call  them 
Tcherkesses.  On  their  conquest  by  Russia  in  1864,  rather  than  remain  in  subjection  to 
that  power  they  chose  to  emigrate  to  Turkey,  and  from  400,000  to  500,000,  or  nearly 
the  whole  nation  of  15  tribes,  carried  this  resolution  into  effect.  The  greater  part  of 
them  were  distributed  over  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  but  others  were  set- 
tled in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bulgaria  and  on  the  borders  of  Servia.  In  their  origi- 
nal country  they  were  a  marauding  and  warlike  people,  amongst  whom  it  was  held  more 
honorable  to  live  by  plunder  than  by  peaceful  industry.  In  common  with  all  brigand 
tribes,  the  C.  cherished  the  most  unrestrained  love  of  independence.  Their  government 
was  a  singular  compound  of  constitutionalism  and  feudalism.  There  were  five  distinct 
ranks  in  the  nation — viz.,  chiefs  or  princes,  nobles,  common  freemen,  dependants,  aad 
slaves.  The  class  of  common  freemen  made  up  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  they  pos- 
sessed properly,  and  enjoyed  the  same  political  rights  as  the  nobles.  The  fourth  class, 
the  dependants,  were  the  vassals  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  whose  lands  they  cultivated, 
and  whose  armies  they  formed.  Yet  theii  lord  had  no  right  over  their  persons;  for  in 
some  cases  they  and  their  whole  families  left  him ;  and  they  could  only  be  sold  as  slaves 
for  punishment  according  to  the  previous  verdict  of  a  national  assembly.  The  fifth 
class  comprised  the  slaves,  or  tliose  who  had  been  made  captive  in  war.  That  the  C. 
have  not  lost  some  of  the  worst  traits  of  their  natural  character  since  their  settlement  in 
Turkey  is  shown  by  their  participation  in  the  Bulgarian  massacres  of  1876  and  1677. 

The  C  princes  and  nobles  are  principally  Mohammedans,  whilst  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  a  religion  which  is  a  kind  6t  mixture  of  Christianity  and  paganism,  in 
which  the  celebration  of  Easter,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  sacred  trees,  sacrifice,  and  proces- 
sions with  iighUq,  play  an  important  part.  Besides  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle, 
they  possess  a  few  other  branches  of  industry.     The  C  are  proverbially  handsome;' 
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they  are  also' strong,  active  and  temperate,  and  are  characterized  by  the  higher  attributes 
of  self-dependence,  courage,  and  prudence.  As  a  nation  they  made  their  first  historical 
appearance  during  tlie  middle  ages.  Thev  are,  however,  chiefly  known  through  their 
long  struggles  to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  aggression  of  Kussia.  See 
Caucasus.    For  their  place  in  ethnology,  see  Caucasian  Varibty  of  Mankind. 

CIBCE,  a  fabulous  sorceress,  is  described  by  Homer  as  **  fair-haired,  a  clever  goddess, 
possessing  human  speech,"  sister  of  **all-wise  -Affiles,"  daughter  of  *Mhe  Sun,  who 
gives  light  to  mortals,  and  of  Perse,  whom  Ocean  begot  as  his  daughter."  Roun  J  her 
palace  m  JEssb,  were  numbers  of  human  beings,  whom  she  had  changed  into  the  sh'^.pes 
of  wolves  and  lions  by  her  drugn  and  incantations.  She  changed  two-and-twenty  of 
the  companions  of  Ulvsses  into  swine,  but  that  hiero,  having  obtamed  from  Mercury  the 
herb  moty,  went  boldly  to  the  palace  of  the  sorceress,  remained  uninjured  by  her  drugs, 
and  induced  her  to  disenchant  his  comrades.  He  remained  with  her  for  a  year;  and 
when  he  departed,  she  instructed  him  how  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  he  would 
encounter  on  his  homeward  voyage  {Odyssey,  books  x.  and  xii.).  Jealous  of  Scylla, 
whose  love  was  sought  by  Glaucus,  she  poured  the  juice  dl  poisonous  herbs  into  that 
part  of  the  sea  where  her  rival  was  accustomed  to  bathe,  and  changed  her  into  a  hideous 
monster  (Metamorphoses,  book  xiv.,  fables  1  and  6). 

CIRCE'n,  a  t.  of  ancient  Italy,  in  Litiu  m,  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Circeius,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  10  or  12  m.  from  Terracina.  Its  niins  are  still  visible  on  the  Monte- 
della  Cittadella,  and  consist  of  walls  and  gateways,  built  of  polygonal  blocks. 

CIRCEN8IAN  GAMES.     S«e  Circus,  arUe. 

CIBGLE,  a  plane  fl^re  bounded  by  a  curved  line,  which  returns  into  itself,  called  its 
evrcumferenee,  and  which  is  everywhere  equally  distant  from  a  point  within  it  called  the 
■e^^Ti^^r  of  the  circle.  The  circumference  is  sometimes  itself  called  the  C,  but  this  is 
improper;  C.  is  truly  the  name  given  to  the  space  contained  within  the  circumference. 
Any  line 'drawn  through  the  center,  and  terminated  by  the  circumference,  is  a  diame- 
ter. It  is  obvious  that  every  diameter  is  bisected  in  the  center.  (See  Arc,  Chord.)  In 
co-ordinate  geometry,  the  C.  ranks  as  a  curve  of  the  second  order,  and  belongs  to  (he 
class  of  tlie  conic  sections.  It  is  got  from  the  right  cone  by  cutting  the  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The  0.  may  be  described  mechanically  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, fixing  one  foot  in  the  center,  and  turning  the  other  round  to  trace  out  the  cir- 
cumference. The  C.  and  straight  line  are  the  two  elements  of  plane  geometry,  and 
those  constructions  only  are  regarded  as  being  properly  geometrical  which  can  be 
effected  by  their  means.  As  an  element  in  plane  geometry,  its  properties  are  well  known 
and  investigated  in  all  the  text-books.  Only  a  few  of  the  leading  properties  will  here 
be  stated. 

1.  Of  all  plane  figures,  the  C.  has  the  greatest  area  within  the  same  perimeter. 

2.  The  circumference  of  a  C.  bears  a  certain  constant  ratio  to  its  diameter.  This 
constant  ratio,  which  mathematicians  usually  denote  by  the  Greek  letter  n,  has  been 
determined  to  be  8.14159,  nearly,  so  that,  if  the  diameter  of  a  C.  is  1  foot,  itscircum- 
ference  is  8.14159  feet;  if  the  diameter  is  5  ft,  the  circumference  is  5  X  8.14159;  and, 
in  general,  if  the  diameter  is  expressed  by  2r  (twice  the  radius),  then  e  (circumference) 
=  2/'  X  ^.  Archimedes,  in  his  book  De  Dhnermoiie  Cirettli,  first  gave  a  near  value  to 
the  ratio  between  the  circumference  and  the  diameter,  being  that  of  7  to  22.  Various 
closer  approximations  in  laiye  numbers  were  afterwards  made,  as.  for  insUince,  the  ratio 
of  1815  to  5702.  Vieta,  in  1579,  showed  that  if  the  diameter  of  a  C.  be  1000,  etc.,  then 
the  circumference  will  be  greater  than  8141.5926585.  and  less  than  8141.5926.587.  This 
approximation  he  made  through  ascertaining  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed polygons  of  893,216  sides.  By  increasing  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  poly- 
gons, their  perimeters  are  brought  more  and  more  nearly  into  coincidence  with  the  cir- 
cumfeience  of  the  circle.  The  approximation  to  the  value  of  tc  has  since  been  carried 
(by  M.  de  Lagny)  to  128  places  of  figures.  It  is  now  settled  that  tt  belones  to  the  class 
of  quantities  called  incomm^nftnrable  (q.v.),  i.e.,  it  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  ratio  of 
any  two  whole  numbers,  however  great.  In  general,  it  may  be  considered  that  8.14159 
is  a  sufficiently  accurate  value  of  n. 

Though  the  value  of  ie  was  at  first  approached  by  actually  calculating  the  perimeter 
of  a  polygon  of  a  great  number  of  aides,  this  operose  method  was  long  ago  superseded 
by  modes  of  calculation  of  a  more  refined  character,  which,  however,  cannot  here  be 
explained.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  various  series  were  formed  expressing  its  value;  br 
taking  more  and  more  of  the  terms  of  which  into  account,  a  closer  and  closer  approach 
to  the  value  might  be  obtained.     We  subjoin  one  or  two  of  the  more  curious. 
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8.  The  area  of  a  C.  is  equal  to  ir  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  radius  (=7tr^i  or 
to  the  square  of  the  diameter  multiplied  by  j;  i.e.,  by  .7854.     Euclid  hasj^roved  U^ 
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by  showing  that  the  area  is  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  whoee  base  is  the  circumference, 
and  perpendicular  height  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

4  It  follows  that  different  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their  radii  or 
diameters,  and  tliat  their  circumferences  are  as  the  radii  or  diameters. 

Hie  C.  is  almost  always  employed  to  measure  angles,  from  its  obvious  convenience 
for  the  purpose,  which  depends  on  the  fact  demonstrated  in  Euclid  (book  iv.  prop.  3S), 
that  angled  at  the  center  of  a  C.  are  proportional  to  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand.  It 
follows,  from  this,  that  if  circles  ot  the  same  radii  be  described  from  the  vertices  of 
angles  as  centers,  the  arcs  intercepted  between  the  lines,  including  the  angles,  are 
always  proponional  to  the  angles.  The  C.  thus  presents  us  with  the  means  of  compar 
ing  angles.  It  is  first  necessary,  however,  to  graduate  the  C.  itself;  for  this  purpose 
its  circumference  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  called  quadrantf,  each  of  which 
obviously  subtends  a  right  angle  at  the  center,  and  tlien  each  quadrant  Is  divided  into 
degrees,  and  each  degree  mto  minutes,  and  so  on.  The  systems  of  graduation  adopted 
are  various,  and  will  now  be  explained. 

T/ie  ik'XdfftKimal  scale  is  t%ut  in  common  use.  According  to  it,  each  quadrant  or  right 
angle  being  divided  into  90  degrees,  each  degree  is  divided  into  60  seconds,  and  each 
second  into  60  thirds,  and  so  on.  According  to  this  scale,  90°  repre.<4euts  a  right  angle; 
180',  two  right  angles,  or  a  semicircle;  and  360',  four  right  angles,  or  the  whole  circum 
ference — the  unit  in  the  scale  being  the  ^\\i  of  a  right  angle.  As  the  divisions  of  the 
angles  at  the  center,  effected  by  drawing  lines  from  the  center  to  the  different  pointa 
of  graduation  of  tlie  circumference,  are  obviously  independent  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  radius,  and  therefore  of  the  circumference,  these  divisions  of  the  circumference  of 
the  C.  may  he  spoken  of  as  being  actually  divisions  of  angles.  By  laying  a  graduated 
C.  over  an  angle,  and  noticing  the  number  of  degrees,  etc.,  lying  on  the  circumfer 
ence  l)etween  the  lines  including  the  angle,  we  at  once  know  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle.  Sup])ose  the  lines  to  include  between  them  8  degrees,  45  minutes,  17  seconds, 
the  an!;le  in  this  scale  would  be  written  ^°  45'  17'. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  division  of  the  quadrant  into  90  degrees  instead  of 
any  other  number,  is  quite  arbitrary.  We  may  measure  angles  by  the  C,  however  we 
graduate  it.     Many  French  writers,  accordincrly,  have  adopted  the 

Vtntesim/il  Vimion  of  tha  Circle. — In  this  division,  the  right  angle  is  divided  into  100 
degrees,  while  each  degree  i|  divided  into  100  parts,  and  so  on.  This  is  a  most  con- 
venient division,  as  it  requires  no  new  notation  to  denote  the  different  parts.  Such  & 
quantity  as  8'  45'  17'  is  expressed  in  this  notation  by  3.4517,  the  only  mark  required 
being  the  decimal  point  to  separate  the  degrees  from  the  parts.  Of  course,  in  this  illus- 
tration, S""  means  3  centesimal  divisions  of  the  right  angle,  and  45'  means  45  centesimal 
minutes,  and  so  on.  If  we  want  to  translate  the  quantity  3"  of  the  common  notation 
into  the  centesimal  notation,  we  must  multiply  3  by  100,  and  divide  by  90.  To  translate 
minutes  in  the  common  notation  into  the  centesimal,  tlic  rule  is  to  multiply  by  100,  and 
divide  by  54. 

There  remams  yet  another  mode  of  measuring  angles,  known  as  the 

Circular  Meaitv7*e. — The  circular  measure  of  angles  is  in  frequent  use.  and  depends- 
directly  on  the  proposition  (Euc.  vi.  33),  that  angles  at  the  center  of  a  C.  are  proper 
tional  to  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand.  Let  POA  be  an  angle  at  the  center  O  of  a 
C,  the  radius  of  which  is  r;  APB  a  semicircle  whose  circumference  accordingly  = 

ter;  and  let  the  length  of  the  arc  AP  =  a.     Then,  by  Euclid,  2lTel^anffie8  "  i^'  ^°** 

Z  POA  =  -^ — ^.  -.     Now,  supposing  a  and  r  to  be  given, 

fC  r 

although  the  angle  POA  will  be  determined,  yet  its  numerical 
value  will  not  iS  settled  unless  we  make  soine  convention  as 
to  what  angle  we  shall  call  unity.  We  are  free  to  make  any  con- 
vention we  please,  and  therefore  choose  such  a  one  as  will  render 
the  preceding  equation  the  most  simple.     It  is  made  most  sim 

pie  if  we  take  ?i!l!l^ .?£?!??  =  l.    We  shall  then  have  (denoting^ 

the  numerical  value  of  the  angle  POA  by  6)0  =  -.    The  result  of  our  convention  is^ 

that  the  numerical  value  of  two  right  angles  is  jr.  instead  of  180",  as  in  the  method  of 
angular  measurement  first  alluded  ^o;  and  the  unit  of  angle,  instead  of  being  the  nine- 
tieth part  of  a  right  angle,  is  ^  "^^^^"°^^^'.  or  57*"  17'  44"  48'"  neariy.    Making  6  =  1  in 

the  equation  0  =  -,  we  have  a  (or  x\P)  =  r  (or  AO),  which  shows  that  in  the  circular 

T 

measure,  the  unit  of  angle  is  that  angle  which  is  subtended  by  an  arc  of  length  equal 
to  radius.  It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  indifference  which  mode  of  measuring  angles  is 
adopted:  the  circular  measure,  however,  is  generally  the  most  advantageous,  as  bein^ 
the  briefest.     It  is  easy  to  pass  from  this  mode  of  measurement  to  the  sexagesimal.     If 

•^  uigitizea  Dy  vjiv^v^NT  IV 
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•  be  the  circular  measure  of  an  angle,  the  angle  contains  -r  •  ISO**;  conreraely,  if  an 

angle  contain  n!^,  its  circular  measure  is  j^  •«. 

cntCLE,  Maoio,  a  space  in  wliich  sorcerers  were  wont,  according  to  the  ancient 
popular  belief,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  furv  of  the  evil  spirits  they  had  raised. 
This  C.  was  usually  formed  on  a  piece  of  ground  about  9  ft.  square  (in  the  east,  7  ft. 
appears  to  have  been  considered  sufficient),  in  the  midst  of  some  dark  forest,  church- 
yard, yault,  or  other  lonely  and  dismal  spot.  The  C.  was  described  at  midnight  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  moon  and  weather.  Inside  the  outer  C.  was  another  somewhat 
less,  in  the  center  of  which  the  sorcerer  had  his  seat.  The  spaces  between  the  circles, 
as  well  as  between  the  parallel  lines  which  inclosed  the  larger  one,  were  filled  *'  with  all 
the  holy  names  of  God,'*  and  a  variety  of  other  characters  supposed  to  be  potent  against 
the  powers  of  evil.  Without  the  protection  of  this  C,  the  magician,  it  was  believed, 
would  have  been  carried  oft  by  the  spirits,  as  he  would  have  been,  had  he  by  chance 
got  out  of  the  charmed  space. 

CmCLE,  Mitral,  an  instrument  used  for  determining  the  meridian  altitude  or 
Eenith  distance  of  a  star.  It  consists  of  an  astronomical  telescope  firmly  fixed  to  a 
graduated  circle,  which  moves  about  a  horizontal  axis,  fixed  in  a  strong  vertical 
wall  running  north  and  south.     In  the  common  focus  of  the  eye-piece  and  object- 

Slass  of  the  telescope  is  a  system  of  cross-wires  (spider  lines  are  generally  used  for 
le  purpose),  one  being  horizontal,  and  five  vertical,  with  equal  spaces  between.  The 
line  joining  the  optical  center  of  the  obiect-glass  with  the  intersection  of  the  hori- 
zontal ana  middle  vertical  wires,  is  called  tne  line  of  eoUtmation  of  the  telescope, 
and  when  the  instrument  is  in  perfect  adjustment,  this  line  moves  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  fixed  wire,  there  is  a  movable  one,  called  a  microm- 
eter wire,  which  is  moved  by  means  of  a  screw,  remaining  always  parallel  to  the 
fixed  horizontal  wire. 

If  the  instrument  be  so  adjusted  that  the  ima^e  of  a  star,  while  passing  across 
the  middio  vertical  wire  in  the  field  of  view,  shall  at  the  same  time  be  bisected  by 
the  fixed  horizontal  wire,  the  star  is  at  that  moment  in  the  lino  of  collimation  of 
the  telescope.  It  is  therefore  at  that  moment  in  the  meridian,  and  its  meridian  zen- 
ith distance  is  the  angle  through  which  the  circle  would  have  been  turned  from  the 
position  it  had  when  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  pointed  to  the  zenith. 
There  is  a  fixed  pointer,  for  the  purpose  of  approximately  reading  the  instrument. 
If  the  instrument  were  accurately  adjusted,  so  that  the  pointer  was  opposite  the 
zero  point  of  the  circle,  when  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  pomted  to  the 
zenith,  the  arc  intercepted  between  these  two  positions  of  the  instrument  would  be 
the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  star. 

Great  nicety  is  required  in  "reading"  the  instrument;  i.e.,  in  determining  exactly 
the  arc  through  which  the  circle  has  moved  in  bringing  the  telescope  from  the  ver- 
tical to  any  other  position.  The  rim  is  usually  graduated  at  intervals  of  five  min- 
utes; and  the  eye  could  determine  only  the  division  nearest  to  the  fixed  index.  But 
by  means  of  a  "reading  microscope,"  or  micrometer  (q. v.),  fixed  opposite  to  the  rim, 
the  portion  of  the  interval  to  the  nearest  division  on  the  rim  can  be  read  to  seconds. 
There  are  usually  six  such  microscopes  fixed  opposite  different  points  of  the  rim; 
and  the  "reading"  of  tlTe  instrument  is  the  mean  of  the  "readings"  of  all  the  micro- 
scopes. This  tends  to  eliminate  errors  arising  from  imperfect  graduation  and  adjuEt- 
ment.  If  the  instrument  is  property  adjusted,  the  zero  point  of  the  circle  will  be 
opposite  the  fixed  pointer  when  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  points  to 
the  zenith.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  not  always  accurately,  or  even  approxi- 
mately the  case.  As  we  shall  immediately  show,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the 
final  result  of  every  observation  is  the  difference  l^etween  two  readings. 

It  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  any  two  readings  of  the  instrument  will 
represent  the  angle  through  which  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  moves  in 
passing  from  one  position  to  the  other.  It  remains  to  show  how  a  fixed  point,  viz., 
the  nadir  (q.v.),  is  observed,  and  then  how  an  observation  is  taken  of  the  star  itself 
in  its  meridian  passage. 

We  must  explain  here  that  the  fixed  horizontal  wire  in  the  eye-piece  of  the  tele- 
scope, in  the  instruments  as  now  used,  is  only  an  imaginary  line  which  determines 
the  iiae  of  collimation  of  the  telescope.  It  coincides  with  the  position  of  the  micrometer 
wire,  when  the  screw-head  of  the  micrometer  marks  zero. 

To  observe  the  nadir,  a  trough  of  mercury  is  placed  underneath  the  instrument,  and 
the  telescope  is  turned  so  as  to  look  vertically  downwards  into  it.  An  image  of  the 
system  of  cross- wires  which  is  in  ti.e  common  focus  of  the  object-glass  and  eye-piece, 
will  be  reflected  back  again  to  nearly  the  same  focus.  Looking  into  the  telescope,  the 
observer  now  adjusts  it  by  means  of  a  tangent  screw  till  the  reflected  image  of  the  hori- 
zontal wire  coincides  with  the  real  one.  The  final  adjustment  is  perhaps  most  deli- 
cately affected  by  turning  the  screw-head  of  the  micrometer  which  moves  the  wire  itself. 
When  they  coincide,  the  line  joining  the  center  of  the  object-glass  r>^«tee  telescope  with 
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the  intersection  between  the  middle  vertical  and  horizontal  micrometric  wire,  will  be 
vertical.  Now,  the  angle  between  this  and  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  Joins  the  optical  center  of  the  object-glass  with  the  intersection 
of  the  middle  vertical  and  imaginary  fixed  horizontal  wire,  wUl,  if  the  micrometer  is  in 

g roper  adjustment,  be  at  once  read  oil  the  micrometer  screw-head.  The  instrument 
Ding  clamped  as  above  adjusted,  the  microscoj^es  are  read  off,  and  the  reading  of  the 
micrometer  screw-head  al)ove  mentioned  being  added  to  or  subtracted  from  this  rend- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be,  tlie  nadir  reading  of  the  instrument  is  determined.  The  zenith 
reading,  therefore,  which  differs  from  it  by  180*,  is  at  once  known. 

Again,  to  observe  a  star  in  the  meridian,  the  instrument  is  previously  adjusted  so 
that  the  star,  in  passing  the  meridian,  shall  pass  over  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope. 
As  the  image  of  the  star  approaches  the  center  of  the  field,  the  observer  adjusts  the 
telescope  by  the  tangent  screw,  so  as  very  nearly  to  brin^  the  ima^  of  the  star  to  the 
horizontal  wire.  Finally,  just  as  the  star  passes  the  middle  vertical  wire,  he  bisects  the 
image  of  the  star  with  the  horizontal  wire  by  a  touch  of  the  micrometer  screw-bead. 
The  circle  being  now  clamped  (or  made  fast),  the  "  reading"  is  determined  as  before  by 
readiog  the  pointer  and  microscopes,  and  adding  or  subtracting,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  reculing  of  the  micrometer.  This  reading  now  subtracted  from  the  zenith-reading 
gives  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  star;  and  this,  again,  subtracted  from  SW, 
gives  its  meridian  altitude  above  the  horizon. 

At  the  royal  observatory  of  Greenwich,  the  principal  observationa  are  now  made  bj 
an  instrument  which  combmes  the  mural  C.  with  tJbe  transit  instrument.  Bee  TBAJvair 
Instbument. 

CIBCLE,  QuADBATURB  OF.    See  Quadbatubb. 

CntCLEB  OF  THB  8PHEBS.    See  AjUdLLABT  Sfhebb. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  a  citv  in  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto  river,  and  the  Cmdn- 
nati  and  Muskingum  Valley  railroad,  and  the  Ohio  canal;  pop.  '70,  5,407.  It  was  built 
on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  fortification  of  circular  form,  from  which  comes  the  name. 
The  city  has  many  mills  and  manufactories. 

CIRCUIT  COURT,  in  American  Jurisprudence,  a  court  whose  Jurisdiction  extends 
over  a  number  of  counties  or  districts,  and  which  holds  its  sittings  in  various  places 
within  the  Jurisdiction.  Morw definitely,  a  class  of  federal  courts  of  which  the  terms 
are  held  in  two  or  more  places  successively  in  the  various  circuits  into  which  the  whole 
union  is  divided.  They  are  presided  over  bjr  the  chief -Justice  of  the  United  States,  or 
one  of  the  associate  Juages,  or  by  a  special  circuit  justice,  or  in  some  cases  by  a  district 
Judge.  The  C.  C.  has  Jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  direct  and  apx)ellatc;  hears  appeals 
in  admiralty,  and  in  some  instances  in  criminal  casca  The  systems  respecting  cin^uit 
courts  in  the  several  states  differ  considerably.  In  the  classification  of  Engli&  courts 
no  such  title  is  known. 

CXBCUITS  (Fr.  drettit;  Lat.  cirettUus,  a  going  round).  In  England. — ^England  and 
Wales,  with  the  exception  of  the  co.  of  Middlesex,  are  divided,  for  Judicial  purposes, 
into  eight  C,  which  the  15  Judges  visit  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  in  pairs,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjudging  civil  and  criminal  causes.  These  C.  are  the  Home,  the  Midland,  the  Nor- 
folk, the  Oxford,  the  Northern,  the  Western,  the  North  Wales,  and  the  South  Wales. 
Criminal  charges  within  the  co.  of  Middlesex  and  the  citv  of  London  and  surrounding 
district,  are  disposed  of  at  sessions  which  are  held  monthly  at  the  central  criminal  court. 
Before  and  after  term,  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  sit  fovthe  adjudication  of  civil 
<^uses  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London,  with  the  exception  of  the  lord  chancellor 
and  the  vice-chancellor,  who  sit  at  Lincoln's  ion.  "  These  Judges  of  assize  came  into 
use  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  Justices  in  eyre,  jiidiciarii  in  itinere,  who  were  reiiularly 
established,  if  not  first  appointed,  by  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  1176  /ld.,  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  Henry  II.,  with  a  delegated  power  from  the  king^s  great 
court,  or  aula  regia,  being  looked  upon  as  members  thereof." — Stephen's  Cam.,  vol.  iii. 
V.  415.  See  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius.— Ibeland  is  divided  into  the  North-east,  the 
North-west,  the  Home,  the  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster  circuits.  See  Ibelakb, 
Scotland,  Justiciabt  Court. 

CIBCTTLAB  NOTES  are  bank-notes  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  travelers  in  foreign 
countries;  and  being,  in  fact,  bills  personal  to  the  bearer,  they  are  believed  to  be  more 
safe  as  traveling  monev  than  ordinary  notes  or  ooin.  C.  N.  are  furnished  by  the 
chief  London  banking-houses.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  them,  determine  beforehand 
what  sum  of  money  they  will  require  on  their  Journey,  and  tJhat  they  pay  to  the  banker, 
who,  in  exchange,  gives  C.  N.  to  the  amount,  each  of  the  value  of  £10  and  upwards. 
Alon^  with  these  notes  is  given  a  "letter  of  indication."  This  letter  (a  lithographed 
form  in  French)  is  addressed  to  foreign  bankers,  requesting  them  to  pay  the  notes  pre- 
sented by  the  l)earer,  whom  they  name,  and  to  aid  him  in  any  way  in  their  power.  By 
way  of  verifieation,  the  l>earer  appends  his  signature,  and  the  letter  is  complete.  On 
the  back  of  the  letter  there  is  a  long  list  of  foreign  bankers,  extending  all  over  Europe, 
any  of  whom  will  cash  one  or  more  of  the  C.  N^  on  being  presented  and  indorsed  by 
the  bearer;  the  indorsement  being  of  course  compared  with  the  signature  on  the  letter 
of  indication,  which  is  at  the  same  time  exhibited.    In  paying  these  notes,  the  money 
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of  the  country  is  given,  according  to  the  course  of  exchange,  and  free  of  any  charge  for 
commission.  For  security,  the  Tetter  and  the  notes  should  not  be  carried  together,  in 
case  of  being  stolen  or  lost.  These  C.  N.  are  doubtless  a  safe  and  convenient  species  of 
money,  exchangeable  in  almost  every  town  visited ;  and  if  any  remain  over  on  coming 
home,  they  will  be  taken  back  at  their  value  by  the  banker  who  issued  them.  There 
are,  however,  certain  drawbacks  connected  with  these  notes,  which  every  traveler  less 
or  more  experiences.  In  many,  almost  in  all,  instances,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  finding 
out  where  the  banker  named  is  to  be  found;  for  forei^^n  bankers  generally  occupv  obsoure 
apartments  several  stories  high,  and  not  unusually  in  dingy  out-of  the-way  alleys.  To 
discover  them,  a  commissionaire  may  be  necessary,  Then,  in  some  instances  (in  Paris 
invariably),  the  banker  lealouslv  scrutinizes  the  bearer,  asks  to  see  his  passport,  and 
takes  a  note  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  lodges;  all  which  may  be  proper  as  a  precaution 
against  roguery,  but  it  is  not  pleasant.  Further,  the  0.  'N.  are  ordinarily  of  a  thick 
BliS.  kind  of  paper,  wliich  does  not  well  fit  into  a  purse  or  pocket-book.  On  these  sev- 
eral accounts,  the  careful  class  of  travelers  who  keep  to  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  will  find  £5  or  £10  bank  of  England  notes,  and  sover- 
eigns or  napoleons,  a  preferable  kind  of  money  to  take  on  their  journey.  w.  c. 

CntCULAX  1IUMBEB8  are  numbers  whose  powers  end  on  the  same  figure  as  they  do 
themselves:  such  are  numbers  ending  in  0,  1,  6,  6. 

CntCULAX  FABT8,  the  name  given  to  a  rule  in  spheric&l  trigonometiy,  invented  by 
lord  I^apier.    It  is  to  be  found  in  any  treatise  on  that  subject 

CntCULATIKO  DECnCALB.    SeeDECi]CAL& 

CIBCTTLATIHO  LIBEABY,  a  collection  of  books  lent  out  on  hire— circulated  from 
hand  to  hand.  The  plan  of  lending  books  on  liire  is  not  new.  Chevillier,  in  his  Origins 
de  rimprimerie  de  Paris  (4to,  1604),  mentions  that,  in  1842,  a  century  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  a  law  was  framed  in  Paris,  to  compel  stationers  to  keep  books  to  be  lent 
on  hire,  for'the  special  benefit  of  poor  students  and  others.  This  fact  is  allud^  to  as 
follows,  bv  £.  0.  Mcnyweather,  in  his  entertaining  work,  BibUomania  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (London,  1849):  "The  reader  will  bo  surprised  at  the  idea  of  a  circulating  library 
in  the  middle  ages,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  they  were  established  at  Paris, 
Toulouse,  Vienna,  and  other  places.  These  public  librarians,  too,  were  obliged  to  write 
out  regular  catalogues  of  their  books,  and  hang  them  up  in  their  shops,  with  the  prices 
afflxeo,  so  that  the  student  might  know  beforehand  what  he  had  to  pay  for  reading 
them."  This  writer,  quoting  from  Chevillier,  gives  a  list  of  books  so  lent  out,  with  the 
prices  for  reading  them.  The  books  are  all  of  a  theological  or  classical  kind.  Among 
them  is  the  Bible,  the  perusal  of  which  is  set  down  at  10  sous.  "This  rate  of  charge, 
it  is  added,  "  was  also  fixed  by  the  universitv,  and  the  students  borrowing  these  bm)ks 
were  privileged  to  transcribe  them,  if  they  chose;  If  any  of  them  proved  imperfect  or 
faulty,  they  were  denounced  by  the  u  Diversity,  and  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  the  book- 
seller who  had  lent  out  the  volume."  In  these  arrangements,  we  see  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  procure  the  use  of  books  before  the  art  of  printing  had  cheapened  the  cost  of 
literature. 

By  whom  the  modem  C.  L.  was  projected,  there  is  no  record.  All  that  can  be  given 
are  a  few  facts  on  the  subject.  It  is  known  that  Allan  Ramsay,  author  of  The  OerUle 
Shepherd,  who  was  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  established  a  C.  L.  in  that  city  about 
1725.  Fond  of  dramatic  literature,  Ramsay  appears  to  have  incurred  some  local  obloquy 
by  lending  out  plays;  and  his  wish  tointroauce  a  taste  for  the  drama  into  Edinburgh  may 
accordingly  have  suggested  tne  notion  of  a  circulating  library.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
library  which  he  be^an  was  continued  through  various  hands  for  above  a  hundred  years. 
At  Ramsav's  death  in  1758,  his  library  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Yair,  whose  widow  earned  it 
on  till  1780,  when  it  was  bought  bv  Mr.  James  Sibbald,  an  ingenious  inuuirer  into  Scot- 
tish litcraij  antiquities.  Sibbald  lived  some  years  as  a  literary  man  in  Ix>ndon,  during 
which  period,  beginning  with  1798,  the  C.  L.  was  carried  on,  subject  to  an  agreement 
by  a  Mr.  Laurie.  Sibbald  afterwards  resumed  the  direction  of  the  library,  which  he 
considerably  extended.  At  his  death  in  1803.  his  brother  attempted  to  carry  it  on ;  but 
not  being  successful  in  his  management,  he  disposed  of  it  in  1806  to  Alexander  Mackay, 
a  person  of  extraordinary  energy  and  perseverance.  By  the  acouisition  of  various  other 
libraries,  Mr.  Mackay  greatly  enlarged  the  collection,  which,  unaer  the  name  of  the  Edin- 
burgh C.  L.,  he  conducted  at  154  High  street.  Here,  by  lone-continued  and  minute 
attention  to  business,  Mr.  Mackay  realized  a  competency,  and  he  retired  from  active 
pursuits  in  1831,  when  this  extensive  collection  of  books  was  broken  up  and  sold  by 
auction. 

There  are  several  circulating  libraries  in  London,  claiming  to  be  of  old  date,  but 
probably  not  so  early  as  1725.  In  a  late  reprint  of  an  old  advertisement,  we  see 
"  Proposals  for  erecting  a  public  circulating  library  in  London,"  under  date  June  12, 
1742.  This  library  was  to  be  established  '*  in  some  convenient  place  at  or  near  the  royal 
exchange;"  and  the  subscription  was  to  be  a  guinea  per  annum.  Two  of  the  present 
circulating  libraries  are  believed  to  be  descended  from  this  primitive  stock.  So  numer 
OU3  had  circulating  libraries  become  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  that  they 
absorbed  whole  eoitions  of  novels  and  romances  prepared  for  the  punK)se  by  a  London 


publlshinii;  eBtablishment,  designated  the  Minenra  press.  The  issue  of  cheap  books  and 
periodicals  about  188d  (see  Book-trai>b)  seriously  damaeed  theO.  L.  systeai;  for  people 
now  bought  instead  of  borrowing  materials  for  light  reading.  The  rast  increase  to  the 
reading  public  in  recent  times,  and  the  continually  augmenting  number  of  new  and 
popular  works  of  a  respectable  class,  have  been  the  means  of  restoring  prosperity  to 
circulating  libraries,  more  especially  in  London,  where  some  of  them  are  on  a  surpris- 
ingly gig^mtic  scale.  To  one  library  alone,  as  many  as  100,000  new  books  are  said  to  be 
added  annual]y»  and  of  kinds  yery  different  from  those  of  the  old  Minerya  press  school 
The  method  of  reading  from  these  libraries  consists  in  jwying  a  sum  per  annum — usually 
a  subscription  of  a  guinea — for  which  a  number  of  new  lx)oks  may  at  all  times  be 
procured,  and  kept  for  a  specified  period.  When  the  books  are  no  longer  in  demand, 
they  are  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

The  method  of  circulating  books  among  the  members  of  priyate  associations,  is 
noticed  under  the  head  Book-club;  and  that  of  circulating  books  in  rural  districts  by 
means  of  Iibrari(>8  which  are  shifted  from  place  to  place,  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Itimbratino  Libraribs.  W.  C. 

CmCUULTmo  M£DIUM.    See  If ORBT,  •n<i. 
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